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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Conductors  of  the  Scottish  Christian  Herald,  in  closing  tKe  Second  Volume 
of  the  Work,  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  renew  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  ample  encouragement  and  success  which  have 
crowned  their  past  labours  in  the  cause  of  Evangelical  Truth  and  Righteousness.  It  has 
been  their  uniform  endeavour  at  once  to  edify  and  interest  their  readers,  and  the  extensive 
circulation  which  the  Periodical  has  obtained,  among  all  denominations  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, shows  how  fully  the  Public  appreciate  a  work  which  combines  with  the  advantage 
of  emanating  from  a  responsible  body,  and  thereby  affording  a  security  for  the  respectability 
of  its  Contributors,  the  additional  benefit  of  inculcating  the  principles  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  in  such  a  form  as,  instead  of  offending,  to  be  cordially  welcomed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  by  every  devout  follower  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  add,  that  not  merely  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  principal  towns  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  in  the  Colonies  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  influence  of 
this  Work  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged. 

The  present  Volume  contains  Articles  from  the  pen  of  no  fewer  than  One  Hundred 
and  TwerUj/'four  Authors,  clerical  and  lay,  and  the  variety  which  the  Conductors  have 
thus  been  able  to  maintain,  both  in  the  subjects  themselves  and  in  the  mode  of  treating 
them,  has  earned  for  the  Scottish  Christian  Herald  that  widely-extended  celebrity 
which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  it  has  reached.  Literature,  science,  subjects  of  general 
interest,  philanthropic  and  benevolent  schemes,  all  viewed  under  a  purely  religious  aspect, 
and  mingled  with  discussions  upon  the  evidences,  and  doctrines,  and  duties  of  our  most 
holy  faith,  have  imparted  to  our  pages  a  rich  and  varied  interest  which  has  gained  access 
for  this  little  work  to  many  a  Christian  home,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  many  a 
Christian  heart. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  simplicity  of  intention,  which  has  hitherto  cha- 
racterized their  efforts,  will  the  Conductors  proceed  in  their  design,  trusting  in  the  assistance 
of  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  and  to  whose  wise  arrangements  alone 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  their  desire  to  promote  His  cause  has  been  so  nobly,  and  with  such 
unexampled  unanimity,  responded  to  by  all  classes  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
Icllow- Christians. 


Edinburgh,     > 
December^  1837.  J 
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THE  MYSTERfES  OF  REVELATION. 

No.  L 

Bt  ths  Rev.  Ma&cus  Dods, 

Mininter  of  the  Scotch  Churchy  JBelford, 

It  is  often  objected  to  Christianity,  that  it  oon- 
tjuns  mysteries,  and  it  is  nnreasonahle  to  call  upon 
a  man  to  believe  what  he  does  not  understand. 
Besides,  it  is  urged,  that  as  the  Gospel  professes 
to  be  a  revelation,  nothing^  can  be  more  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  profession,  than  the  putting 
forth  of  what  is  confessedly  too  mysterious  to  be 
capable  of  being  apprehended. 

The  objection  is  so  very  easily  answered,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  even  a  formal 
statement  of  the  proper  reply  to  it,  were  it  not 
tJiat,  as  some  are  weak  enough  to  put  it  forth, 
others  may  be  weak  enough  to  rely  upon  it.  Be- 
sides, the  objection  sometimes  acquires  a  force  and 
an  importance  which  do  not  naturally  belong  to  it, 
from  the  injudicious  way  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  be  set  aside. 

In  reply  to  the  objection,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  the  first  place,  that  all  things  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  mysterious,  and  that  all  men  believe  mys- 
teries. We  are  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  ob- 
jects which  effectually  baflSe  every  attempt  to  com- 
prehend them.  Yet  no  man  dreams  of  making  this 
incomprehensibility  a  reason  for  denying  the  ex- 
istence or  the  reality  of  these  objects.  We  are 
ourselves  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  How  two  things 
of  so  opposite  a  nature,  as  a  material  body  and  an 
immaterial  soul,  should  combine  together  to  form 
one  person, — how  these  are  united,  and  how  they 
operate  on  one  another,  are  quite  as  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  as  any  thing  that  the  Gos- 
pel requires  us  to  believe.  Yet,  who  on  that  ac- 
count pretends  to  deny  or  to  doubt  the  reality  of 
them  ?  Our  very  existence  is  a  mystery.  For 
what  is  life  ?  Where  does  it  reside  ?  or,  how  does 
it  operate  ?  These  are  questions  which  no  man 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  answer,  and  probably  no 
man  ever  will  be  able  to  answer  them, — able  to 
tell  us  what  is  that  mysterious  agent  which  works 
within  us,  and  without  which  we  should  cease  to 
exist.  Yet,  was  any  man  ever  found  so  utterly 
wild  as  to  doubt  his  own  existence,  because  it  is 
to  him  utterly  incomprehensible,  or  to  deny  that 
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he  has  life,  simply  because  he  can  no  more  tell 
what  life  is,  than  he  can  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel  ? 

We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  man 
rejects  any  truth  of  the  Gospel  simply  because 
it  is  mysterious,  because  there  is  no  man  who 
does  not  cordially  believe,  nay,  who  would  not 
hold  it  absolute  insanity  to  doubt,  many  things 
which  are  quite  as  mysterious  as  any  announce- 
ment which  the  Gospel  contains. 

This  single  remark  is  a  complete  reply  to  the 
objection ;  and  were  its  refutation  the  only  object 
that  I  have  in  view,  I  should  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  add  another  word.  But  we  may  go  far- 
ther, and  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  in  a  re- 
velation firom  heaven,  mysteries  are  unavoidable. 
All  truths,  at  least  all  moral  truths,  are  insepara- 
bly linked  together.  There  is  no  truth  of  this 
kind  which  stands  solitary  and  unconnected  with 
others.  Now,  in  consequence  of  this  connection, 
when  a  dear  view  of  any  particular  truth  is  com- 
municated to  us,  we  necessarily  obtain  a  view, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  truths  which  stand  in 
the  nearest  connection  with  it.  But  we  get  only 
a  partial  glimpse  of  these  truths,  as  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  revelation  to  communicate  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  them.  They  appear  only  inciden- 
tally,— are  seen  only  so  far  as  their  connection 
with  the  truth,  which  it  is  the  design  of  revelation 
to  communicate,  makes  them  known,-  but  beyond 
this  are  left  dim  and  indistinct, — ^faintly  seen  and 
partially  comprehended. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  Wh^  should  not  the 
truths,  thus  incidentally  and  partially  brought  into 
view,  be  fully  cleared  up,  even  though  the  know- 
ledge of  them  should  not  be  necessary,  that  thus 
mystery  may  be  avoided  ?  But  then  a  foil  eluci- 
dation of  these  truths  would  bring  other  truths 
partially  into  view,  so  that  we  would  thus  get 
quit  of  one  set  of  mysteries  only  to  be  introduced 
into  another  set  of  them ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  go  on  and  exhaust  all  truth, — that  is, 
unless  it  were  possible  for  us  to  become  as  wise 
as  the  Omniscient.  Mysteries,  therefore,  were 
altogether  unavoidable  in  giving  a  revelation ;  and 
mysteries  there  must*  for  ever  be. 

The  truths  necessary  for  our  salvation  have 
been  clearly  revealed.    In  the  revelation  of  them, 
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other  truths  have  been  incidentally  brought  into 
view,  but  haye  been  left  in  pbscurity.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  of  less  importaace  than  those 
which  have  been  revealed,  but  because  they  are  of 
less  importance  to  us  in  our  present  circumstances. 
A  star  which  we  can  hardly  see,  from  which  we 
derive  no  perceptible  advantage,  and  which,  for 
any  concern  that  we  have  in  it,  might  be  extin- 
guished without  apparent  loss,  may,  in  reality,  be 
quite  as  important  a  body  as  the  earth  or  the  sun. 
DVLt  it  is  not  so  to  us.  So  it  is  with  truth.  It  is  all- 
important  ;  but  what  is  necessary  for  us,  in  our  pre- 
sent state,  has  been  brought  near  to  us ;  while 
other  truths  are  seen  only  like  a  dim  and  distant  star. 

Were  we  at  onc^  CQoygy.ed  to  the  star  that  ap- 
pears smallest  to  our  eye,  we  would  find  it  to  be  a 
body  of  great  magnitude,  and  we  would  see  other 
stars  as  far  beyond  it.  Were  we  conveyed  to  these, 
we  would  find  just  the  same  appearance.  And 
how  often  soever  we  might  be  transported  from 
star  to  star,  that  appearance  would  continue  the 
same,  unless  it  vere  possible  for  us  to  exhaust 
.space,  or  measure  the  universe*  Of  the  same  ex- 
haustless  nature  is  truth.  To  whatever  extent 
our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  carried,  we  shall  still 
see  other  portioas  of  it  showing  themselves  dim 
and  indistmctly  from  afar.  While,  therefore,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  we  are  well  employ- 
ed when  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
grateful  that  the  knowledge  necessary  for  our 
salvation  is  confined  lirithin  narrow  limits,  and  to 
guard  against  the  spirit  that  would  urge  us  on  to 
be  *<  wise  above  what  is  written,"  in  the  vain  hope 
of  advancing  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  where  there 
will  be  no  mysteries ;  since  it  is  very  certain,  that 
as  we  advance  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  mysteries 
will  multiply  around  us. 

An  observation  ought  to  be  made  here,  though 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  it,  namely, 
that  God  has  an  undoubted  right  to  demand  our 
belief  of  what  is  mysterious.  This  I  think  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  man  who  reflects  that  we 
are  actually  surrounded  by  mysteries,  which  no 
man  ever  dream/s  of  calling  in  question ;  and, 
moreover,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  communicate  to  man  any  moral  truth  what- 
ever, without,  at  the  same  time,  suggesting  others, 
which  will  be  partially  seen  and  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  consequently,  to  some  extent  mys- 
terious. If,  in  the  works  of  nature,  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  mysteries,  and  find  no  difficulty  in 
believing  them,  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  believe  them  in  the 
work  of  redemption, — a  work  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter than  the  works  of  nature,  and  lying  much  more 
beyond  our  reach  fully  to  explore. 

If  it  be  said,  that  in  reality  nature  does  not  de- 
mand our  belief  in  mysteries,  since  that  which  is 
mysterious  in  apy  thing  forms  no  part  of  our  know- 
ledge or  belief ;  the  very  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Scripture  mysteries.  If  it  be  said,  for  example, 
that  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  is  indeed  mys- 
terious,- but  then  Nvhat  we  are  rec^uired  to  believe 


is  the  fact,  which  we  may  believe  upon  competent 
evideni;e,  while  that  which  is  piysterious  m  the 
matter,  is  tfad  manner  how  they  are  connected  with, 
and  operate  upon  each  other ;  and  with  regard  to 
this  we  know  nothing,  and  are  required  to  believe 
nothing ;  the  veij  same  thing  is  true  of  any  Scrip- 
ture mystery.  The  union  of  two  natures  in  one 
person,  in  Christ,  for  example,  is  doubtless  a  great 
mystery.  But  the  fact  we  may  believe  upon  com- 
petent evidence ;  while  of  the  manner  how  they 
are  united  we  know  nothing,  and  are  required  to 
believe  nothing. 

Bnt  then  we  cannot  be  required  to  believe  con- 
tradictions ;  and  some  of  the  Scripture  mysteries, 
it  is  alleged,  involve  contradictions.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  I  deny  the  proposition,  that  we  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  believe  contradictions ;  for, 
though  it  be  true  in  the  abstract,  that  contradic- 
tions cannot  both  be  true,  yet  it  is  equally  true, 
that  we  do  often  believe  what  to  us  are  irrecon- 
eiieable  contradictions.  What  can  be  more  mys- 
terious, more  incapable  of  being  reconciled  by  us, 
than  the  omniscience  and  providence  of  God  and 
the  free  agency  of  man  ?  Yet  every  man  feels  that 
he  is  a  free  agent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  few  have  gone  so  &r  as  to  deny  the  omnis- 
cience of  God,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  ample  evidence  for  both,  and 
we  therefore  believe  both ;  and  we  feel  satisfied, 
that  the  apparent  contradiction  arises  simply  from 
our  ignorance,  and  that  when  we  come  to  a  state 
of  higher  knowledge,  we  shall  see  how  these  ap- 
parently irreconcileable  truths  harmonise  with  one 
another.  It  is,  therefore,  no  solid  objection  to 
any  doctrine  whatever,  that  it  involves  what  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  irreconcileable  contradictions. 

Lieast  of  all  can  such  an  objection  be  urged 
against  what  is  avowedly  a  mystery ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  a  mystery,  no  man  is  entitled  to  say  that 
it  involves  contradictions.  The  man  who  says 
this,  says,  in  efifect,  that  it  is  no  mystery, — that, 
on  ^e  contrary,  he  clearly  comprehends  it.  But^ 
if  he  say  that  it  is  a  mystery, — ^that  he  is  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  it, — then  it  is  obviously  ab- 
surd in  him  to  say  that  it  contains  contradictions. 
If  he  do  not  fully  comprehend  it,  he  is  clearly  not 
entitled  to  say  what  it  contains.  It  may  contain 
apparent  contradictions,  but  that  is  no  objection, 
since  apparent  contradictions  every  man  believes. 
And  unless  he  can  say  that  he  fully  compre- 
hends it,  that  is,  has  destroyed  the  mystery,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  say  that  these  contradictions  are  real. 


A  MINISTER'S  NEW  YEAR'S   GIFT  TO   HIS 

PARISHIONERS. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  RoBEaT  Jamieson, 

Minister  of  We»tnUher. 

Part.  I. 

**  Belovedp  I  wish  above  atl  thing*  that  thou  inaycat  prosper  and  be 
inbcaUb.'^~^JoaM,8. 

It  is  an  old  and  estaUished  practice,  at  seasons  like  the 
present,  when  we  have  completed  one  portion  of  our  allot- 
ted pilgrimage,  and  are  about  to  enter  on  another,  for  ono 
friend  to  express  towards  another  the  mutual  demonstra. 
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Hon  of  cordiality  and  good  will.  The  practice  ia  good  in 
itself,  and  one,  too,  that  ia  perfectly  in  uniaon  with  the 
iKnevolent  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  therefore, 
my  friend,  wiioever  you  are  into  whose  hands  this  paper 
may  come,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  beat  and  warmeat 
wishes  for  your  welfare.  I  pray  to  God  (and  may  the 
Father  of  the  apirita  of  all  flesh  realize  the  fervent 
prayer)  that  this  year  may  be  to  you  the  oommence- 
ment  of  many  happy  years  to  come ;  that  during  thia 
and  many  succesaiye  seasons,  your  bread  may  be  given 
you,  and  your  M{ater  ma^be  aure ;  that  yourself  and  all 
that  are  near  and  dear  to  you  may  be  ahielded  from 
erery  biting  blaat,  and  the  numeroua  ilia  diat  humanity 
is  heir  to ;  and  that  yon  bright  luminary,  who  ia  now 
rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom  to  reaiune  hia  race,  and  to 
measure  out  to  your  observant  eye  the  progress  of  your 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  may  not  reach  the  goal 
of  his  annual  journey,  without  finding  you  in  the  full 
and  unalloyed  possession  of  all  the  temporal  bleasinga 
which  a  friend  and  a  paator  can  deaire  for  you. 

But  while  I  am  happy,  my  friend,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  cordial  and  affectionate  desires 
for  your  health  and  prosperity  during  the  year  that  has 
just  bc^un,  I  mean  that  the  full  fervour  of  my  wiahea, 
and  the  full  strength  of  your  solicitude  should  extend 
beyond  these,  should  be  directed  towards,  and  fixed 
upon,  an  object  immeasurably  more  important  to  you 
than  either  the  establishment  of  your  bodily  health,  or 
the  promotion  of  your  temporal  prosperity.  Doubt- 
less, the  enjoyment  of,  health,  and  the  possession  of  a 
competent  portion  of  the  comforts  of  the  world,  are  ao 
needful  to  our  present  existence,  so  conducive  to  the 
wel^e  and  preservation  of  the  body  that  haa  been 
giTen  to  us,  and  so  indispensable  to  render  life  a  plea- 
sant and  deairable  possession,  that  as  soon  would  your 
heart  cease  to  beat  and  to  hold  any  sympathy  with  the 
world  around  you,  as  that  you  would  cease  to  make 
these  the  aul^ects  of  your  frequent  thoughts  and  your 
anxious  desire ;  and  all  the  ardour  you  discover  in  the 
ptirsuit  of  them,  all  the  time,  and  labour,  and  expense 
you  bestow  in  securing  them,  only  shew  that  you  prize 
them  as  you  ought  to  do,  that  you  are  determined  not 
to  hold  in  trivial  estimation,  or  to  waste  and  endanger 
^  what  haa  been  given  you  for  uae,  and  what,  like  all 
}Oar  other  posaeaaions,  are  the  gifta  of  a  munificent 
Providence. 

*  In  making  the  body,  then,  and  ita  concomitant  in- 
terests, the  objecta  of  your  solicitude  and  care,  you 
are  justified  by  every  consideration  that  can  sway 
the  conduct  of  reasonable  creatures;  and  among  all 
the  various  niotives  which  the  Gospel  suggests,  there 
ii  not  one,  that  does  not  enlist  all  the  strcHigest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  to  press  on  you  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants,  and  increasing  the  comforta  of 
the  life  that  now  ia.  So  fiur  the  maxims  of  the  world 
harmonize  with  the  spirit  and  precepta  of  religion.  Be- 
tween both  there  is  observable,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  congeniality  of  aentiment  and  a  aimilarity  of  advice. 
But  beyond  thia  the  harmony  does  not  extend ;  and  the 

*  maxims  of  the  world,  and  the  anxieties  and  pursuits  of 
the  generality  of  men,  terminate  at  the  very  point 

I  where  all  that  ia  interesting  and  momentous  in  religion 
begins.  Were  we  assured  that  there  ia  no  object  to 
engage  our  solicitude  beyond  the  material  mechanism 
wl^ch  we  call  the  body,  and  were  we  satisfied  that  our 


nature  was  fumiahed  with  all  ita  variety  of  powers  ex- 
clusively for  the  aphere  in  which  we  at  preaent  move, 
then  there  could  not  be  the  ahadow  of  a  doubt  exiating 
in  the  mind  of  any  thinking  peraon,  on  what  all  tha 
energiea  of  hia  thought  and  laboura  ahould  be  exerted. 
But  aeeing  that  we  have  not  merely  a  preaumptiva,  but 
a  demonatrative,  proof  that  there  ia  a  acene  beyond  the 
present,  where  we  are-deatined  to  exist ;  seeing  that 
it  ia  written,  aa  with  a  aunbeam,  on  every  provii^ce  of 
nature,  that  thia  world  ia  but  preparatory  to  another  i 
aeeing  that  the  voice  of  reaaon,  above  all,  the  book  of 
revelation,  prodaim  aloud,  and  in  language  whieh  all 
feel  and  can  appreciate,  that  thia  ia  bat  the  infiuicy  of 
our  being,  that  the  body  which  we  carry  about  with  usi 
and  for  u^ich  we  are  ap  much  concerned,  is  but  the 
fragile,  tranaitory,  ephemeral  habitation  of  the  aoul| 
wMch  ia  infinitely  auperior  in  value,  and  which  ia  dea^ 
tined  to  reach  ita  full  maturity  only  when  it  ahall  hava 
left  the  acenea  of  time,  it  can  require  no  great  diaoem* 
ment  to  perceive,  that  the  one  object  whidi  should  take 
precedence  of  every  other,  is  that  of  providing  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature ;  and  that 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  harbour  no  fervent  wish,  and 
make  no  aerioua  effort  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
aoul  in  futurity,  wa  are  acting  contrary  to  the  princi- 
plea  which  govern  ua  in  the  ordinary  coneema  of  the 
world,  and  by  which  we  are  led  to  proportion  the  de- 
gree of  our  anxiety  and  purauit  to  the  relative  valut  of 
the  objecta  around  ua.  Taking  it  for  granted,  my  friend, 
that  you  admit  the  truth,  and  feel  the  weight  of  theae 
comdderationa,  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  ^t  that 
you  have  a  soul,  whose  future  wel&re  ia  dependent 
on  your  conduct  nom,  and  of  the  reaaonableneaa  of 
bestowing  all  possible  attention  and  oare  in  securing 
the  welfive  of  that  which  you  own  to  be  ao  much  no- 
bler in  nature,  and  superior  in  value,  and  more  durable 
in  existence  than  the  body,  1  proceed  to  the  main  de- 
aign  of  thia  paper,  which  ia  to  direct  you  in  the  right 
use  of  tboae  meana  which  God  haa  appointed,  and  pro* 
miaed  to  bless,  for  producing  the  rise,  progress,  and 
establishment  of  religion  in  the  soul. 

In  the  first  place,  you  mtiat  read  the  6cripturea« 
You  profeaa,  I  truat,  to  receive  them  aa  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  you  cannot,  therefore,  without  impiety  and 
dishonour  to  the  divine  perfiections,  treat  with  negleet, 
or  remain  in  ignorance  of  a  book  that  has  descended 
from  him.  Tou  are  commanded  by  your  Saviour  to 
search  the  Scriptures ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
abuse  of  language,  or  a  greater  outrage  upon  conaiaten- 
cy,  than  for  a  peraon  to  aaaume  the  name  and  make  the 
profession  of  one  of  his  followers,  and  yet  to  be  heed- 
less of  the  Bible, — ^to  have  no  denre,  and  take  no  pains 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ita  oontenta,  though  it  be 
the  book  from  which  he  profeaaea  to  draw  hia  prindplea 
and  hia  practice.  The  truth  is,  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  is  a  duty  which  goes  before,  and  takes  precedence 
of,  all  other  duties,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  the  source  whence 
the  knowledge  of  all  duties  must  be  derived;  so 
that' if  you  desire  to  know,  and  knowing,  to  be  able  to 
perform,  all  that  the  Lord  requires  of  you,  you  must 
read  the  Bible,  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with  ita 
peculiar  doetrines  and  requirt^ments,  otherwise,  from  a 
partial  or  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  you  may  fall  into 
many  dangerous  errors,  both  of  sentiment  and  action. 

In  reading  the  Bible,  you  must,  in  order  to  profit  by 
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it,  have  a  regard  to  its  principal,  its  sole  design.  There 
is  A  great  deal  in  the  Scriptures  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  mind  of  a  reader ;  for  that  sacred  book  contains, 
in  its  simple  and  primitive  annals,  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  society,  and  government,  and  the  arts ;  is  en- 
riched with  many  poetical  effusions,  which  no  efforts  of 
uninspired  genius  have  ever  surpassed ;  abounds  Mrith 
traits  of  men  and  manners  different  altogether  from  any 
thing  observable  in  our  western  hemisphere ;  and,  in 
short,  comprehends  a  treasure  of  the  most  varied  and 
valui^le  matter,  far  greater  than  can  be  found  any 
where  else  in  so  small  a  compass.  But  although  the 
Bible  contains  these  and  many  other  things  of  equal  or 
superior  interest,  it  is  not  on  this  account  you  must  re- 
gvd  it  as  the  best  and  most  precious  book  the  world 
ever  saw.  Its  great  excellence,  and  that  which  should 
stamp  it,  in  your  estimation,  with  supreme  importance, 
and  incomparable  value,  is,  that  it  is  addressed  to  sin- 
ners— ^that  it  discovers  the  guilt  and  misery  of  you  and 
all  men  by  nature — and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the 
only  efficient  remedy  for  that  condition.  All  the  other 
matter  it  contains  is  subordinate  to  this  design — ^has 
been  introduced  merely  from  being  connected  in  some 
veay  or  other  with  its  progress  and  extension  in  the 
world,  or  from  being  calculated  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
its  provisions.  So  that,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  Bible,  you  must  keep  ever  in  mind  the  peculiar  de- 
sign for  which  it  was  written ;  and  just  as  in  perusing 
a  work  of  any  human  author,  you  would  direct  your 
mind,  amid  the  occasional  notices  of  other  things  you 
may  meet  with  in  the  volume,  to  the  principal  subject 
on  which  it  professes  to  give  information ;  as  in  taking 
up  a  medical  book,  for  instance,  you  are  prepared,  from 
its  character,  to  obtain  from  it  chiefly  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  disease;  or  in  reading  a 
history  of  Scotland,  you  expect  to  find,  amid  inciden- 
tal allusions  to  foreign  powers  with  whom  it  may  have 
been  in  amicable  relations,  that  the  main  stream  of  the 
narrative  will  be  directed  towards  the  affairs  and  insti- 
tutions of  your  native  country;  so,  in  reading  that 
book,  which  was  dictated  by  the  Spirit,  and  which  pre- 
eminently claims  to  be  "  the  Word  of  reconciliation,*' 
you  should  always  carry  along  with  you  the  impression 
that  its  predominating  object  is  to  disclose  the  method 
'  of  God's  dealing  with  sinners,  and  that  consequently, 
in  order  to  understand  its  doctrine,  and  appreciate  its 
value,  you  must  go  to  it  as  a  sinner. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  you  go  to  the  Bible 
with  the  general  and  often  unmeaning  admission  of 
many,  that  they  are  sinners — an  admission  which  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  mere  verbal  acknowledg- 
ment,  or  at  least  which  consists  often  with  a  very 
vague  and  imperfect  view  of  the  nature  and  demerit 
of  sin.  Before  you  can  be  freed  from  the  influence  of 
sin,  you  must  be  aware  that  this  malignant  disease 
is  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  your  spiritual  consti- 
tution ;  and  before  you  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that 
remedy  which  the  Bible  provides,  you  must  be  really 
and  deeply  convinced  that  you  are  in  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  that  divine  Word  was  given,  otherwise 
you  will  never  enter,  if  I  may  say  so,  into  the  spirit  of 
the  book ;  and  you  may  study  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
you  may  make  it  the  subject  of  your  frequent  and  daily 
perusal,  you  may  expend  upon  it  the  energies  of  the  long- 
est life  and  the  most  accomplished  mind,  but,  entirely  mis- 


taking its  object  and  design,  you  will  continue  a  stranger  to 
the  spiritual  blessings  for  which  it  was  given,  and  which 
it  is  so  well  fitted  to  impart.    There  is  an  anecdote  record- 
ed of  the  Rev.  Mr  Hervey,  author  of  the  "  Meditations," 
which  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  these  remarks.     On  being  once 
applied  to  by  a  person  who  had  felt  some  convictions 
of  sin,  and  who  had  in  consequence  betaken  himself 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  without  experienc- 
ing that  measure  of  comfort  and  relief  he  anticipated, 
the  divine  replied,   "  I  perceive.  Sir,   the    cause  of 
your  distress — ^you  have  set  yourself  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  tlie  lead- 
ing facts  of  its  history,  but  you  have  not  read  it  as 
a  sinner."  Captain  James  Wilson,  the  commander  cf 
the  first  missionary  ship  that  sailed  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  was  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances.     We 
are  told  by  Griffin,  his  bipgrapher,  that  having  been 
brought,  by  the  conversations  of  a  friend,  to  entertain 
a  speculative  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
he  began  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  but  as  it  was  with  the 
same  spirit  of  self-conceit,  and  the  same  love  of  tlic 
world  and  of  sinful  pleasure,  which  had  formerly  distin- 
guished him,  he  experienced  no  sanctifying  change,  nor 
comfortable  impressions,  from  the  perusal ;  and  it  was 
not  until,  after  having  heard  a  sermon  on  justification, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  led  him 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  in  the  grand  inquiry  how  be 
should  be  saved,  that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that 
blessed  book,  and  was  introduced  into  its  marvellous 
light.     To  the  same  purport,  the  excellent  Dr  Watts 
says,  "  that  the  most  learned  and  knowing  have  only  the 
same  plain  way  of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  the 
method  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
most  common  and  unlearned.'*  And  Cecil  says,  *'  that  as 
the  Bible  contains  the  only  specific  medicine  for  sin, 
we  must  go  to  it  for  that,  otherwise  that  book  will  be 
of  no  more  use  to  us  than  any  other  book.    Let  me  ex- 
hort you,  then,  my  friend,  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  views,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  you  will  find  in  it  every  thing  adapted  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  a  sinner — a  righteousness  to 
justify  you,  and  grace  for  conforming  you  to  the  will 
and  image  of  God — an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  who  has 
freed  you  from  the  threatened  penalty,  and  a  divine 
Spirit,  to  deliver  you  from  the  reigning  power,  of  sin — 
a  fulness  of  merit,   to  procure  you  acceptance  with 
God — and  a  fulness  of  Spirit,  to  prepare  you  for  his 
presence." 

The  circumstance  of  the  Bible  providing  the  only 
remedy  for  your  condition  as  a  sinner,  which  is  the 
character  you  bear  in  the  sight  of  God,  should  deter- 
mine you  to  devote  your  chief  attention  to  its  perusal, 
and  to  draw  all  the  principles  and  hopes  you  entertain 
from  that  only  source  of  divine  truth.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  to  abstain  from  the  reading  of  all  other 
books.  If  you  possess  the  inestimable  talent  of  bein;.,' 
able  to  read,  which,  from  its  being  the  almost  universal 
privilege  of  Scotsmen,  I  trust,  and  presume  you  do,  you 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  cultivate  it ;  and  it  is  your  duty, 
and  will  tend  to  your  advantage,  to  avail  yourself,  «s 
far  as  your  means  and  situation  will  allow,  vf  all  the 
instruction  you  can  obtain  from  the  perusal  of  uselul 
historical,  moral,  and  especially,  religious  publications. 
And  blessed  be  God !  that  facilities  for  the  cultivatioa 
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of  this  talent  are  afforded,  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
en  uie  cheapest  terms,  in  our  age  and  country,  where, 
in  conseciuence  of  the  rery  ktudable  exertions  that  are 
now  being  made  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  religion 
among  all,  especially  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
innumerable  works  are  daily  issnii^  from  the  press,  and 
drculeted  in  all  quarters,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sin* 
gle  article  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  that  has  not 
been  selected  as  the  sulject  of  a  separate  treatise  or  a 
lengthened  illustration ;  and  these  being,  for  the  most 
part,  compiled  by  the  diligence,  and  sent  forth  with  the 
prayers,  of  many  excellent  and  pious  men,  it  cannot  fail 
but  that  the  blessing  of  heaven  will  accompany,  or  fol- 
low, their  dreulation.  So  far  from  discouraging  you 
in  the  reading  of  these,  I  should  think  that  every  nii- 
idater,  who  is  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  his  peo- 
ple, wonld  rejoice  to  see  them  so  well  and  profitably 
employed.  But,  how  excellent  and  useful  soever  these 
may  be,  you  roust  beware  of  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  you  hold  them,  and  the  influence  you  allow 
them  to  acqiure  over  you,  and,  let  me  warn  you,  that  to 
content  yourself,  as  many  do,  with  reading  commentaries, 
sermons,  dr  religious  magazines,  while  you  neglect  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Word  of  God  itself,  is  as  foolish,  and  £sr 
more  pernicious,  than  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  man 
who  should  quench  his  thirst  in  a  pool  of  polluted  and 
stagnant  water,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  enjoy  the 
precious  fluid,  in  all  its  purity  and  freshness,  at  the  foun- 
tain-head ;  or,  who  should  be  satisfied  with  the  second- 
hand intelligence,  that  he  had  been  promised  a  rich  and 
Talaable  inheritance,  while  he  denies  himself  the  as- 
surance and  satisfisction  of  seeing  the  promise  itself  in 
the  deed  that  gives  him  a  title  to  the  inheritance.  Be- 
sides, the  Henrys,  the  Newtons,  the  Herveys,  the  Bos- 
tons, and  the  other  men,  who  with  such  eloquence,  and 
piety,  and  zeal,  have  favoured  the  world  with  expositions 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  never  meant  that  their 
works  should  supersede  the  Bible,  or  cast  it  into  the 
shade.  All  they  designed,  and  all  they  wished  for,  was 
that  their  efforts  should  be  subservient  to  the  grand 
object  of  explaining  the  import,  and  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  that  they  should  serve 
only  as  humble  pioneers,  to  pave  the  way  for  your  being 
more  easily  and  safely  conducted  to  the  temple  of  truth 
»  itself;  and  were  these  holy  men  now  to  revisit  the 
world,  and  to  see  the  undue  influence  which  their 
works  exert  over  the  mind  of  many  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, they  would  be  the  first  themselves  to  notice  and 
depbre  the  perverted  purposes  to  which  their  labours 
are  misapplied. 

Say  not  that  this  is  a  practice  unentitled  to  the  no- 
tice we  are  taking  of  it,  either  from  its  prevalence,  or 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  It  is  a  practice  that  preVaiU  to  a  lamentable 
extent,  and  whidi  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  some 
of  the  greatest  corruptions  that  have  crept  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  To  what  was  it  owing,  that  the 
absurd  and  unmeaning  superstitions  which  emanated 
Irom  the  Papal  Chair  long  obtained  such  easy  credit 
and  such  general  currency,  but  to  the  arcumstance  of 
men  gradually  neglecting,  and  'finally  losing  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  ?  To  what  but  the  same  cause 
is  it  owing,  that  the  Sodnian  heresy  has  arisen, — a  he- 
resy which,  constituring  the  reason  of  man  a  proud  and 
ioxaliible  judge  in  matters  of  religion,  has  stripped  the 


Bible  of  all  its  characteristic  peculiarities  as  a  revela^ 
tion  from  heaven  ?    From  what,  in  short,  but  the  same 
fiital  propensity  to  follow  the  speculations,  and  submit 
to  the  authority  of  men  in  religion,  has  it  arisen,  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  has  at  all  tiroes  been  ready  to  flow 
in  the  way  of  error ;  that,  in  our  own  day,  so  many 
crude  and  false  opinions  have  been  so  eagerly  taught 
and  received  as  the  true  and  unquestionable  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  and  that  multitudes  take  all  their  ideas 
from  the  works  of  some  favourite  author,  whose  name 
is  ever  on  their  lips,  and  whose  authority,  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  they  deem  so  paramount  and  decisive  a  law, 
that  they  are  resolved  to  believe  and  approve,  and  con- 
demn nothing  but  what  is  believed,  and  approved,  and 
condemned  by  the  idol  before  whom  they  have  prostrated 
their  judgment  and  their  faith,  and  by  whose  oracular 
response  they  are  determined  to  abide  ?     No  wonder, 
that  persons  of  this  description  are  so  liable  to  fall  away 
from  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  make  shipwreck  of 
the  fiiith,  as  it  cannot  other^vise  be,  when,  instead  of 
guiding  their  way  by  the  dear  and  steady  rays  of  divine 
truth,  they  follow  *'  lights  that  shine  but  to  bewilder^ 
and  dazzle  but  to  blind;"  and  no  wonder  that  the 
system  of  opinion  they  adopt,  should  be  as  fragile  and 
short-lived  as  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
consisted  of  iron  and  clay,  seeing  it  is  formed  of  equal- 
ly frail  and  iitcongruous  materials.     Beware,  then,  of 
the  light  in  which  you  regard  the  opinions  and  exposi- 
tions of  men  on  the  subgect  of  religion.     Look  to  them 
as  helps,  but  as  no  more  than  helps,  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Word  of  God.     Apply  to  them  to 
aid  you  in  illustrating  obscurities,  in  solving  difficulties, 
in  explaining  allusions  to  andent  manners  and  customs, 
or  in  assisting  you  to  practical  and  devout  reflections. 
But  never  let  your  admiration  of  them  carry  you  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  now  specified.     Never  allow  them  to 
exerdse  an  undue  influence  in  regulating  your  judgment 
or  your  practice.     Once  allow  them  to  lead  when  they 
should  only  suggest,  and  to  dictate  when  they  should 
only  advise,  and  they  will  become  as  objectionable  and 
pemidous  as  they  are  otherwise  useful.     **  As  the  rule 
to  attain  our  chief  end,"  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  **  must 
come  firom  God ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ^re  the  Word  of  God,  so  we  say,  that 
these  Scriptures  are  the  rule,  and  the  only  rule,  to  at- 
tain our  chief  end ;  good  books  of  other  men,  such  as 
sermons  and  commentaries,  are  good  helps,  but  there 
is  no  other  rule  but  this.     It  is  by  this  rule  that  we 
must  try  other  men's  books  and  sermons ;  yea,  the  very 
Churdi  itself.     Thus,  the  Bereans  tried  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles  themselves  by  the  Scriptures  which  they 
then  had,  and  are  commended  for  it.     Peter  prefers  the 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures  before  a  voice  from  heaven ; 
and  Christ  himself  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  to  justify 
himself  and  his  doctrine."     To  the  same  purport.  Her- 
vey  says,  in  his  own  expressive  style,  "  as  a  wise  man 
will  not  build  a  palace  on  the  stalk  of  .a  tulip,  nor  ven- 
ture on  a  long  voyage  in  a  crazy  vessel,  so  no  man  who 
knows  the  value  of  the  soul,  will  venture  it  into  any 
hands  but  those  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  or  trust  to  any 
inferior  guide  to  conduct  him  thither  but  the  Word  it- 
self of  the  living  God." 

The  Word  of  God,  then,  being  thus  entitled  to  your 
supreme  attention,  you  should  read  it  with  diligence. 
The  whole  analogy  of  nature,  and  the  whole  course  of 
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Imimm  experience  testify  tint,  no  aequirition  can  be 
made,  end  no  excellence  attained,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  induftry  and  labour.  And  if  this  observation 
hold  true  in  regard  to  all  the  secular  pursuits  in  which 
you  can  engage,  it  is  not  less  so  in  regard  to  the  way 
of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  For  it 
has  pleased  its  Divine  Author,  to  record  his  will  in  a 
form  which  calls  for  the  greatest  diligenee  to  know  it, 
—the  important  doctrines  it  contains  being  scattered 
over  the  #hole  extent  of  the  sacred  volume, — and  be- 
ing connected  with  a  series  of  fects,  that  readi  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  And  yet  how  many  expect  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Word  of  Ood,  of  the  duties  which  he  re- 
quires of  them,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
fitted  for  heaven,  without  study  or  labour  of  any  kind ; 
contenting  themselves  with  the  fidnt  traces  of  die  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  Bible  they  may  have  been 
taught  in  their  youth,  or  with  the  knowledge  they  may 
have  picked  up  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  society; 
■nd  though  they  have  never  sat  down,  for  a  moment, 
to  peruse  and  investigate  the  record  for  themselves, 
lay  the  flattering  miction  to  their  souls,  that  they 
have  acquired  idl  the  knowledge  of  it  that  is  re- 
quisite both  for  present  duty  and  future  salvation. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  foolish,  or  more  inconsist- 
ent with  their  conduct  in  all  other  matters.  Were 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  naturally  fimiiliar  to  the 
mind  of  man,  or  did  they  meet  us  constantly  in  the 
ordinary  oommunications  of  life,  we  might  then  trust, 
with  leiM  risk  at  least,  to  such  accidental  sources  of  ob- 
taining our  knowledge  of  them,  as  might  be  fumbbed 
l^  the  cireumstanoes  of  our  daily  experience.  But 
since  the  Bible  is  a  new  revelation  from  God, — dis- 
covert  to  us  new  relations,  with  their  corresponding 
duties,  and  contains  doctrines,  precepts,  and  prospects 
peculiar  to  itself  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  we  can 
ever  acquire  the  knowledge  of  these,  as  we  might  learn 
imperceptibly  by  ttiaximB  of  wbrldly  policy,  or  by  the 
stale  easy  and  cursory  perusal  we  may  give  to  the  works 
of  any  human  author.  We  must  read  it  with  diligence 
—with  frequency — ^with  the  combined  application  of 
all  the  powers  of  our  mind.  And  in  persuading  you, 
my  friend,  to  do  this,  I  might  remind  you  that  such 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  saints  and  worthies  of  old 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  I  might  re- 
mind you  of  the  diligent  researches  of  Eira, — of  the 
devoted  attention  of  David  to  the  law  of  God, — and  of 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  which  Ptaul  and  his  apos- 
tolic brethren  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  Scriptures 
which  they  possessed.  But  I  shall  mention  the  names 
of  some  in  more  modem  times,  whose  example,  as  be- 
ing less  exalted,  m«y  perhaps  the  more  readily  excite 
your  desire  to  imitate  it.  It  was  the  ordinary  practice 
of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer  of  religion  in  our 
land,  and  who  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  public 
concerns  of  the  weightiest  nature,  to  read  every  day 
some  chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  which 
he  added  a  certain  number  of  the  Psalms  oi  David,  and 
the  whole  of  which  he  perused  regularly  once  a  month. 
Durham,  who,  after  his  conversion,  became  an  eminent 
minister  in  Scotland,  used,  from  an  early  period,  to 
commit  to  memory  a  number  of  chapters  daily,  and  re- 
peat them  over  to  his  servant  in  the  evening.  John 
Scott,  who  became  an  eminent  Christian,  and  wrote  a 


eommentsry,  tells  us,  that  after  he  came  to  know  the 
value  of  the  Bible,  he  read  it  over  with  as  much  care  as 
if  be  had  been  to  expound  every  verse.  Dr  Cotton 
Mather  regularly  read  fifteen  chapters  every  day.  Sir 
Christopher  H^tton,  who  was  long  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Bnglsnd  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  distinguished  for  his  high  veneration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  recommended  his  fiimily,  daily  to  search 
the  Scriptures — a  practice  which  he  himself  invariably 
followed.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  justly  accounted  a  piece 
of  excellent  knowledge  to  understand  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  customs  of  our  country,  but  how 
much  more  excellent  is  it  to  know  the  statutes  of 
heaven  and  the  laws  of  eternity, — to  know  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  great  Monarch  of  the  world."  Salmasius, 
a  man  of  ectraordinary  attainments  in  learning,  acknow* 
ledged,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  that  though  he  had 
read  the  Scriptures,  he  had  not  done  it  so  earnestly  as  he 
now  wished  he  bad  done ;  **  Oh,"  said  he,  "  had  I  but 
one  year  more,  it  should  be  wholly  spent  in  reading 
David's  Psalms,  and  Paul's  Epistles."  Of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  are  told  that  amid  the  great  variety  of 
books  he  had  constantly  about  him,  that  which  he  loved 
the  best  and  studied  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ap- 
plication was  the  Bible.  In  the  posthumous  papers  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  containing  a  delineation  of  his  daily 
occupations,  his  biographer  assures  us  a  portion  of  his 
time  was  always  allotted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Colonel  Gardiner,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  had  acquired  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  Captain  Wilson,  a 
naval  officer,  to  whom  I  have  already  alladed,  was  in 
the  habit  of  committing  many  chapters  and  books  of 
Scripture  to  memory,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  an  in- 
valuable acquisition,  as  he  was  subjected,  in  the  courae  of 
Providence,  to  a  long  and  dreary  continuance  of  indispo- 
sition and  blindness.  Thus  have  I  mentioned  the  names 
of  persons  in  almost  every  rank  and  profession,  who, 
under  a  strong  impression  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  that  sacred  book  the  subject  of 
their  frequent  and  earnest  perusal.  Let  me  persuade 
you,  my  friend,  to  imitate  their  example, — to  set  your- 
self to  a  regular,  and  diligent,  and  systematic  {Perusal  of 
the  divine  Word,  that  you  may  acquire  so  familiar  an 
acquaintance  with  it,  as  will  enable  you  to  refer  to  and 
understand  all  the  most  important  passages  relative  to 
the  doctrines  of  your  faith,  or  the  branches  of  your  duty ; 
and  thus  you  will  not  be  liable  to  be  carried  away  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine  5  you  will  be  enabled,  with  dex- 
terity and  effect,  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God,  and,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
you  will  become  thoroughly  furnished  nnto  every  good 
work. 

In  order,  however,  to  attain  a  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  I  must  add,  (and  having  already 
enlarged  too  much  on  this  part  of  my  exhortation,  I 
shall  doit  with  brevity,)  that  you  should  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  self-application,  and  with  prayer.  You  should 
read  it  with  self-application,  for  as  it  is  a  book  of  prin- 
ciples, by  which  you  are  to  form  your  character  and 
habits  for  eternity,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  of 
use  to  you  unless  you  fiuthfiiUy  and  with  full  purpose 
'  of  mind  endeavour  to  regulate  your  temper  and  your 
conduct  by  its  high  and  unerring  standard ;  and  with 
the  view  of  attaining  this  object,  you  should,  in  reading 
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iu  tarred  pages,  direct  the  searehinf;  eye  of  self-exanii- 
nation  npon  yourself,  and  inquire,  flo  I  belieye  this  doc- 
trine, or  perform  that  duty  ?  am  I  endeavouring  to  cul- 
tivate this  virtue,  or  to  avoid  that  sin  ?  what  confor- 
mity have  I  acquired  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  or  how  far 
do  I  yet  come  short  of  the  character  of  .he  children  of 
God  ?  This  must  be,  and  has  been,  the  practice  of  all 
who  hare  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  And 
not  to  detain  ydu  with  Scriptural  examples,  with  which, 
I  hope,  you  can  edify  yourself,  I  will  enumerate  one  or 
two  from  modem  Christian  biography,  where  particular 
Hiethods  have  been  recorded.  Bunyan,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  most  gross  and  inveterate  habit  of  profime 
fwearing,  laboured  to  unlearn  the  odious  propensity, 
by  fiunillarizing  his  mind  with  those  passages  which  de- 
scribe tbe  awfhl  majesty  of  God,  and  denounce  the  tak- 
ing of  his  name  in  vain.  The  excellent  Hervey  drew 
up,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  those  sins  to  which  he 
was  prone,  and  those  duties  in  which  he  was  most  de- 
fective, with  the  appropriate  motives  to  each,  and  car- 
ried them  constantly  about  with  hind.  Dr  Boerhaave, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  meekness,  was  once  asked 
by  a  friend  whether  he  had  ever  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  anger,  and  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankxjess, 
that  he  wna  naturally  quick  of  resentment,  but  that  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  he  had  attained  the  mas. 
ter y  over  himself.  Millier  gives  a  very  interesting  ae- 
eomit  of  a  Christian  nobleman,  CouMt  Eleazsr,  who 
being  under  a  severe  and  protracted  indisposition,  caused 
a  domestic  to  r^ad  to  hifti  fevery  day  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  then  prayed  that  as  he  had  so  much  less 
to  suffer,  he  might  be  enabled  to  hianlfest  the  patience 
and  devout  acqniesoeAce  of  Christ. 

And  tliia  leads  me  to  add,  that  you  should  read  the 
Scripturea  with  prayer.  Pascal  says  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  not  so  much  adapted  to  the  head  as  to  the 
heart  of  noan, — ^that  they  are  intelligible  only  to  those 
who  have  their  hearts  right,  and  that  to  others  they 
are  obscure  and  urdnteresting.  Iti  accordance  with  this 
observation,  the  truth  of  which  will  be  acknowledged 
and  is  verified  by  the  practice  of  all  true  Christians,  it  is 
related  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  being  sensible  that 
it  is  by  divine  grace,  rather  than  by  our  natural  powers, 
or  by  teaming,  that  the  most  profitable  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  be  acquired,  he  united  with  his 
study  of  them  the  habit  of  regular  prayer ;  and  of  an 
eminent  minister  of  our  own  Church,  that  every  time 
be  read  tbe  Bible,  he  used  to  offer  up  this  ejaculatory 
prayer,  "  Lord,  open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  un- 
derstand thy  Word."  And  the  admirable  efficacy  of 
prayer  to  give  this  sfnritual  understanding  of  the  Word, 
ctnnot  be  better  shewn  than  in  the  memorable  conver- 
sation of  the  £arl  of  Rochester  with  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  the  course  of  which,  that  illustrious  convert  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  Scriptures  having  spoken  to  his  heart, 
all  the  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions  which 
men  of  corrupt  and  reprobate  judgment  supposed  to  be 
b  them,  vrere  vanished,  aUd  now  that  he  had  been 
brougbt  to  love  the  truth,  thehr  beauty  and  excellence 
appeared  more  and  more. 

Let  me  exhort  you  then,  my  friend,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  you  to^  possess  not  only  a  specu- 
lative but  a  spiritual  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptiires,  to  make  it  your  constant  and  earnest  prayer 
that  God  would  give  you  the  enlightening  influences 


of  his  iSpirit ;  that  He  who  alone  con  teach  savin .$1y 
and  to  profit,  would  enable  you  to  perceive  the  wonw 
derfiil  and  excellent  things  contained  in  the  divine  law ; 
and  so  increase  your  saving  acquaintance  with  it,  that 
you  may  grow  up  to  the  statiu-e  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


THE  HART; 
By  thb  Rev.  David  Mitchell. 

The  term  hart  literally  signifies  a  male  deer  when  fuH 
grown.  But  the  term  is  used  in  a  more  extended  sense 
by  naturalists,  inchiding  all  the  varieties  of  the  deer 
kind ;  such  as  the  stag,  the  fidlow-deer,  and  the  roe. 
These  animals  are  beautifbl  and  attractive  in  their  ap- 
pearance, gentle  and  [^ble  in  their  dispositions.  The 
head  is  small,  elegantly  shaped,  and  adorned  with  horns, 
which  they  shed  every  year.  The  horns  of  the  stag  are 
round,  those  of  the  fallow-deer  flat,  and  the  horns  of 
the  roe  are  known  by  the  smallness  of  the  branches. 
Their  eyes  are  sparkling,  lively,  and  expressive ;  their 
legs  slender,  and  beautHFuUy  formed ;  their  colour  ap- 
pears in  various  shades,*  from  the  dark  bKiwu  to  the 
silvery  white;  and  the  whole  aspeet  of  the  body  is 
lovely  and  engaging.  Their  senses  of  smell  and  hearing 
are  singularly  acute ;  and  they  are  naturally  shy  and 
timid.  Their  hoofs  ard  remarkably  strong  and  well 
formed,  which  makes  them  very  sure  footed,  and  well 
fitted  to  walk  on  a  difficult  path.  **  He  mdeeth  my  i^t 
like  Hindi*  feet,  and  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places." 
-.Ptaim  xviiL  83. 

They  are  not  only  sure  footed,  they  are  also  re- 
markably swift  in  their  movements.  When  in  a  wild 
state,  they  bound  off  at  the  approach  of  man  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Those  who  have  been  attentive  ob- 
servers of  their  motions  assert,  that  they  have  seen 
these  animals  bound  upwards  of  fifty  feet  at  one  leap. 
We  find  frequent  allusions  in  the  Word  of  God  to  their 
agility  and  fleetness.  **  Asahel  was  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe."~-2  Sam.  ii.  18. 

These  animals  are  naturally  of  a  dry  and  hot  tempe- 
rament ;  and,  consequently,  they  have  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  cooling  stream.  Exposed,  as  they  are,  in  Eastern 
countries  to  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  water  is  to 
them  an  important  part  of  their  nourishment.  Their 
appetite  for  the  refreshing  brook  is  increased  when  they 
are  pursued  by  the  hunter.  When  they  are  excited  by 
the  dread  of  being  overtaken,  their  system  heated,  and 
their  strength  neariy  exhausted,  their  desire  for  drink 
becomes  intense ;  they  bound 'aldng,  thirsting,  panting, 
and  braying  for  the  desirable  fountain,  that  they  may 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  vrater  and  quench  their 
thirst.  The  desire  manifested  by  the  hart  to  cool  itself 
in  the  stream,  has  been  employed  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
ardent  breathings  of  the  believer  after  divine  consola- 
tion, and  as  an  illustration  of  the  intensity  of  desire 
which  the  saint  experiences  when  he  longs  after  refresh- 
ing communications  from  God,  and  renewed  tokens  of 
his  love.  As  the  hart,  when  pursued  by  the  hunter, 
and  oppressed  with  farigue,  longs  after  the  cooling  foun- 
tain, so  the  child  of  God,  who  is  surrounded  with  trials 
and  temptations,  thirsts  and  pants  after  the  refreshing 
stream  of  hallowed  delight  which  the  Holy  Spirit  pours 
into  the  heart.  When  the  Psalmist,  David,  wandered 
as  a  stranger  and  an  exile  by  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
he  referred  to  the  thirsting  hart  as  being  emblematica. 
of  his  condition.  DaVid  was  banished  from  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  excluded  from  the  assembly  of  the 
ssints  ;  his  ardent  soul  therefbre  panted  after  the  con- 
solation which  he  had  formerly  derived  from  holding 
communion  with  God  in  his  courts.  As  the  hart,  which 
was  faint  and  ready  to  perish,  panted  after  the  stream, 
so,  in  like  manner,  the  Psalmist  longed  after  the  conso- 
lations of  heaven.     **  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  wa« 
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tT  brooks,  BO  pantctU  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God !  My 
•oul  tbirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God ;  when  sbaU 
I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  " — Psalm  xlii.  1,  2. 

These  creatures  arc  famed  for  their  attachment  to 
their  young.  They  carefully  conceal  their  offspring  in 
a  thicket,  or  amidst  the  soft  and  downy  grass.  They 
watch  over  it  with  great  tenderness,  and  correct  it  with 
great  care.  They  shield  it  from  danger,  and  instruct  it 
how  to  walk.  They  toich  it  how  to  leap  from  preci- 
pice to  precipice  ;  and  do  not  leave  off  their  fostering 
care  until  the  young  one  is  able  to  boimd  along  its 
pathless  way,  and  provide  for  itself.  This  instinctive 
principle,  however,  is  sometimes  overcome  by  the  love 
of  self-preservation.  In  the  time  of  scarcity  and  famine, 
these  animals  have  been  known  to  leave  Uieir  offiipring 
to  its  fete,  and  go  in  search  of  provision  for  themselves. 
When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  described  the  desolations 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  famine,  he  said,  "  Because 
the  ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth, 
the  plowmen  were  ashamed,  they  covered  their  heads. 
Yea,  the  hind  idso  calved  in  the  field,  and  forsook  it, 
because  there  was  no  grass."— Jerem.  xiv.  4,  5. 

Their  flesh  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  under  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  orien- 
tals.  The  savoury  meat  to  which  Isaac  was  much 
attached,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of  much  per- 
plexity and  sorrow,  was  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind. 
And  Solomon^  who  excelled  al  men  in  wealth,  profu- 
sion and  luxury,  had  the  flesh  of  these  creatures  enu- 
merated among  his  delicacies.  "  Solomon  s  provision 
for  one  day  was  thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  and  three- 
score measures  of  meal.  Ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty 
oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and  an  hundred  sheep  ;  be- 
sides harts  and  roe-bvcks^  and  fallow-deers,  and  fatted 
fowl."— I  Kings  iv.  22,  23. 

The  orientals  kept  these  animals  in  their  dwellings, 
and  nourished  them  with  much  tenderness.  They 
washed,  cleaned,  and  fed  them,  with  great  care.  They 
adorned  them  with  ornaments,  Mrith  dbaplets  of  flowers, 
and  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  The  roe  and  the 
hart  were  considered  by  them  the  most  lovely  objects 
of  nature ;  the  roost  comely  in  their  appearance,  and 
the  most  tractable  in  their  dispositions.  When  the 
spouse,  that  is  the  Church,  describes  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  Messiah's  character,  she  says, — "  My  beloved 
is  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart,** — Solomon's  Song  ii.  9. 
Again,  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are  besought  by  the 
roes  and  the  hinds,  as  the  most  delightful  objects,  that 
they  should  not  a\vake  the  beloved  of  the  spouse,  that  is, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  provoke  the  withdrawal 
of  divine  consolation.  '*  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the 
field,  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he 
please." — Solomon's  Songii.  7. 

The  fleetness  of  this  description  of  animals,  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  saered  volume  as  an  example  for 
men  to  follow  in  their  escape  from  the  snares  of  vice. 
They  are  commanded  to  make  their  escape  as  from  the 
vnare  of  the  fowler :  "  Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes, 
nor  slumber  to  thine  eyelids  ;  deliver  thyself  as  a  roe 
from  the  hand  of  the  hunter,  and  as  a  bird  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler." — Prov.  vi.  4,  5. 

There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  made  to  the  hart  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  describes  the  blessed  effects 
•  f  Christ's  coming  into  the  world :  "  Then  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
he  unstopped ;  then  shall  the  lame  man  liuip  as  a  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing ;  "  for  in  the  wilderness 
shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert." — 
Isaiah  xxxv.  5,  6.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  in 
one  point  of  view,  when  Christ  came  into  the  world 
clothed  with  our  nature,  and  caused  the  lame  to 
walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  and 
the  blind  to  see.  There  was  also  a  singular  instance 
of  the  fullUment  of  this  prediction,  when  Peter  cured 


the  Ume  man  that  lay  at  the  gate  of  the  t«mple, 
called  Beautiful.  We  are  informed,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  when  Peter  took  the  lame  roan 
by  the  right  hand  and  lifted  him  up,  "immediately 
his  feet  and  ancle  bones  received  strength,  and  he,  leap- 
ing up,  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into 
the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God." — 
Acts  iii.  7,  B.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  prophecy 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  have  its  full  ac- 
complishment when  all  men  shsil  turn  unto  the  Lord 
with  all  their  heart,  when  God  will  open  up  rivers  of 
water  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
valleys ;  when  man  shall  be  loosed  from  the  bondage  of 
Satan,  and  shall  walk  with  God  in  newness  of  life, 
with  ghidness  and  singleness  of  heart. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the 
animals  which  belong  to  the  deer  kind,  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  man  in  various  respects ;  that 
their  flesh  has  been  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  their  habits  have  been  detailed  in  order  to 
teach  man  several  important  lessons.  It  also  appears  in 
a  very  prominent  point  of  view,  that  man  has  obtained 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field.  These  creatures, 
whose  nature  and  habits  we  have  been  describing,  have 
been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  God,  by 
affording  nourishment  to  man ;  and  also  furnishing  il* 
lustrations  for  instructing  him  in  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  also  emblematical  of 
the  events  of  the  coming  period,  when  all  things  will 
be  made  more  effectually  subservient  to  the  promotion 
of  the  great  purposes  of  grace,  for  the  deification  of  the 
Church— the  body  of  Christ,  "  the  fulness  of  him  that 
fiUeth  all  and  in  all."— £ph.  i.  23. 

THE  DEVASTATING  RAVAGES  OF  DEATH: 

A  DISCOURSE.* 

By  the  Ret.  Nathaniel  Moksen,  A.  M., 

Minister  of  the  North  Parish,  Greenock. 

"  Thou  carriest  them  avray  as  with  a  flood." — 

Psalm  xc.  5. 

The  Pssdm  in  which  these  words  occur,  is  the 
well-known  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  upon 
an  occasion  peculiarly  trying  to  his  faith,  and  pain- 
ful to  his  feehngs.  He  had  been  the  honoured 
instrument  of  leading  forth  his  captive  country- 
men, free  and  triumphant,  out  of  the  land  of  op- 
pression, and  tbe  house  of  bondage.  Yet,  with 
the  basest  ingratitude,  they  forget  the  God  who 
redeemed  them,  and  lightly  esteem  the  Rock  of 
their  salvation.  By  repeated  acts  of  unbelief, 
murmuring,  lust,  idolatry,  they  not  only  provoke 
him  once  and  again  to  cut  down  thousands  of  their 
number,  but  even  compel  him  to  swear  in  his 
wrath,  that,  with  only  two  exceptions,  none  of 
that  generation  should  enter  into  Canaan's  rest ; 
and  that  the  carcasses  of  the  countless  host  which 
came  out  of  Egypt  should  fall  and  rot  in  the  wil- 
derness— a  monument  at  once  of  the  guilt  and 
frailty  of  man,  and  the  justice  and  wrath  of  God  I 

The  remembrance  of  the  bleached  bones  which 
already  marked  so  many  of  the  past  stages  of  their 
journey— ^and  the  prospect  of  the  fell  and  sweep- 
ing devastation  which  was  to  annihilate  an  entire 

•  To  explain  the  local  allusions  in  this  Disrounc,  It  maybe  proper 
to  state,  ttiat  it  was  dellTered  on  the  Sabbath  after  that  terrible 
caiamitv  with  wlilch  the  town  of  Grccnocl^  was  recently  visited, 
when,  by  tl)c  sudden  burs^ng  of  an  immense  reservoir  of  water, 
preat  (laraAfcc  was  done  to  property,  and  more  tlian  forty  per»ona 
lutt  their  livus. 
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race,  himself  not  excepted,  were  no  less  solemn 
than  affecting  to  the  mind  of  their  pious  and  pa- 
triotic leader;  and  here,  in  most  plaintive,  yet 
submissive  strains,  he  g:ives  vent  to  the  emotions 
of  his  bursting  heart. 

A  scene  which  was  in  some  respects  similar  to 
tnis  is  recorded  in  profane  history.  When  the 
immense  hordes  of  rersia  were  about  to  invade 
Greece,  they  w^ere  reviewed  by  their  sovereign, 
ivho  vainly  deemed  them  invincible.  In  passing 
along  their  crowded  ranks,  and  beholding  their 
perfect  equipment  and  gallant  bearing,  his  bosom 
swells  with  the  certain  hope  of  success,  and  his 
smbitious  fancy  is  anticipating  the  easy  conquest 
of  the  fair  fields  of  Greece,  and  revelling  amid  the 
fpoils  of  vanquished  foes — ^when,  suddenly  1  his 
countenance  is  seen  to  fall,  and  a  tear  drops  from 
his  eye.  Arrayed  in  all  the  pride  of  royalty,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  what  men  call  *'  glorious  war,"  he  remembers 
tbat  he  is  a  man,  *^  I  weep,"  says  he,  *^  to  think, 
that  out  of  all  these  myriads,  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual will  survive  the  period  of  a  hundred  years." 

Between  the  mighty  monarch  of  Persia,  and 
the  meek  prophet  of  Israel,  there  was  no  resem- 
blance in  point  of  character ;  but  their  respective 
situations  admit  of  comparison,  and  their  conduct 
of  a  striking  contrast.  Each  commands  a  numer- 
ous army — each,  on  surveying  his  hosts,  is  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  human  mortality.  But 
the  views  of  the  one  reach  forward  to  a  hundred 
years — ^the  views  of  the  other  are  limited  to  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  at  the  most  to  fourscore 
years ;  nay,  as  to  his  own  generation,  the  utmost 
term  of  life  granted  was  but  the  half  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  Persian  weeps  for  slaves — ^the  Israelite 
mourns  over  the  fate  of  friends,  countrymen,  bro- 
thers— ^whose  liberation  having  auspiciously  be- 
gun, he  had  fondly  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  ac- 
complish. Xerxes,  though  affected  in  behalf  of 
others,  has  probably  no  very  deep  impression  of 
his  own  frailty,  and  may  be  promising  himself  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  defined  period.  Moses 
knows  that  he  himself  is  pers9nally  included  in 
the  decree  of  death,  and  that  he  cannot  outlive 
the  prescribed  moment.  The  grief  of  the  king 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  momentary  senti- 
mental effusion,  which  exercised  no  permanent 
influence,  and  produced  no  practical  effects.  But 
if  tears  fall  from  the  prophet's  eye,  they  are  em- 
bittered by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  and  his 
people's  iniquities ;  and  hence  we  find  that  his 
feelings  unburdened  themselves  in  prayer.  While 
sense  is  affected  by  a  view  of  the  emptiness,  the 
mutability,  the  vanity,  the  ^nothingness  of  the 
creatare—^aith  fixes  its  strong  grasp  upon  Om- 
nipotence, and  stays  itself  on  the  faithfulness,  the 
unchangeabieness,  the  eternity  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor; and  til  us  does  it  sing:  **Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.  Be- 
fore the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
f/om  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 
Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction^  and  sayest, 


Return,  ye  children  of  men:  for  a  thousand  years 
in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Thou  carriest  them 
awaif  as  with  a  floods 

Called,  as  we  lately  have  been,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  witness  the  most  awful  and 
overwhelming  calamity  with  which  this  place  was 
ever  visited,  we  are  in  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Moses,  when  he  gave  vent  to  these  holy 
aspirations.  The  appalling  event  has  agitated 
your  feelings,  has  terrified  your  imagination,  has 
excited  your  sympathy,  has  throughout  the  week 
engrossed  your  thoughts,  and  been  the  leading 
theme  of  your  conversation.  And  surely,  then, 
this  is  neither  the  time,  nor  the  place,  to  dismiss 
it  from  your  minds ;  but  rather,  it  is  here,  even  in 
God's  sanctuary,  where  light  is  shed  on  his  dark 
works  by  his  own  clear  word,  that  we  should  seek, 
calmly  and  devoutly,  to  contemplate  the  visita- 
tion under  its  most  important  aspects,  and  in  con- 
nection with  those  great  moral  lessons,  which  it  is 
certainly  fitted  and  designed  to  inculcate.  On 
returning  from  that  scene  of  devastation  and 
death,  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  very  condition  of 
Moses  when  he  penned  this  Psalm — ^we  mourn 
with  him  over  the  wrecks  of  our  common  huma- 
nity— our  townsmen  and  kindred,  who  are  not — 
and,  looking  up  to  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
things,  whose  path  is  in  these  great  waters,  and 
adoring  his  dread  power,  and  his  terrible  majesty, 
we  instinctively  exclaim,  <<  Thou  carriest  them 
away  as  with  a  flood !" 

Let  us  endeavour,  shortly,  to  illustrate  and 
apply  the  indisputable  statement  contained  in  the 
text. 

The  sacred  writers,  when  they  would  describe 
the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence, employ  images  the  most  varied  and  striking. 
According  to  them,  the  life  of  man  is  a  shadow, 
a  cloud,  a  breath.  It  resembles  the  swift  ships, 
the  weaver's  shuttle,  the  eagle  darting  on  its  prey. 
Within  the  short  compass  of  this  very  Psalm,  Mo- 
ses heaps  figure  upon  figure,  in  order  to  express  the 
sense  which  he  had  of  his  own  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures' speedy  mortality.  "  They  are,"  says  he,  "  as 
a  sleep," — that  is,  like  a  pleasing  but  baseless  vi- 
sion of  the  night,  in  which  the  events  of  many 
years  are  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  minutes; 
but  the  sleeper  awakes,  and  behold  it  is  a  dream  I 
They  are  ^'  like  grass,"  which  in  the  mornmg 
groweth  up,  and  appears  verdant  and  flourishing, 
but  in  the  evening,  before  the  expiry  of  one  short 
day,  it  is  cut  down  or  withered.  Again,  "  we 
spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told," — a  mere 
fable  or  fiction,  destitute  of  all  substantial  reality. 
And  here,  varying  the  metaphor,  he  says,  "  Thou 
carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  1 "  And  what 
is  a  flood  ?  The  allusion  may  have  been  to  the 
great  and  universal  flood — ^the  deluge,  which  swept 
away  a  whole  world  of  ungodly.  In  anticipating 
the  wide-spread  desolation  which  was  to  come  up- 
on his  people,  Moses  can  compare  it  with  nothing 
but  that  ever-memorable  infliction  of  divine  venge- 
ance, when  all  heaven's  windows  were  opened,  and 
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every  fountain  of  the  g;reat  deep  misealed,  and  the 
miglity  and  merciless  ocean  was  permitted  to  bnrst 
itn  wonted  barriers*  and  no  stay  was  placed  to  the 
proud  raging  of  its  waves.  The  tradition  of  that  sig- 
ns! visitation  prevailed  among  all  the  nationt  of  an- 
tiquity, and  would  be  careftiUy  preserved  among 
God's  chosen  people,  so  that  (even  if  the  book  of 
Genesis  had  not  yet  been  written)  the  Psalmisfs 
dlusion  would  be  perfectly  familiar  tt>  their  minds. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  back  for  the 
origin  of  this  phraseology.     The  Israelites  had 
not  yet  witnessed  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  through 
which,  by  their  Maker's  presence  and  power,  they 
were  to  pass  dry-shod ;  but  they  had  witnessed — 
and  never  could  they  forget — ^the  watery  ramparts 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  rejoicing  in  fiieir  God, 
they  walked  through  the  flood  on  foot,  which  the 
Egyptians  essaying  to  do,  were  drowned.     And 
while  standing  sa&  and  victorious  on  the  op^x)- 
sitfe  shore,  full  bf  recollections  of  the  country 
which  they  had  left,  they  can  contrast  the  regular, 
pacific,  fertilizing  flood  of  Egypt's  river  with  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  inundation  theit  eyes 
now  behold,  that  awful  flood  which  carries  away 
their  foes,  when  Pharaoh  and  his  chosen  captains, 
and  their  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  all  their  mul- 
titude are,  in  a  moment,  covered  by  the  depths,  and 
sink  into  the  bottom  like  a  stone  t  yea,  the  flood 
covers  them,  they  sink  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 
Kay,  there  wotdd  be  scenes  nearer  still,  and  of 
frequent  occurrence,  which  would  vividly  picture 
forth  to  the  Israelites  the  emblem  in  the  text. 
They  were  travelling  through  an  arid,  hilly  tract, 
full  of  deep  ravines,  which  are  generally  dry,  but 
which,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  heavy  showers  of 
that  climate,  are  filled  to  overflowing.      These 
empty  channels  are  sometimes  frequented  by  tra- 
vellers, as  furnishing  the  most  accessible  and  easy 
paths  through  the  mountains ;  bat  with  such  sud- 
den and  resistless  impetuosity  do  the  swollen  tor- 
rents occasionally  rush  down,  that  the  unfortunate 
travellers  are  surprised  in  their  encampment,  or 
on  their  march,  and  then  tents,  and  cattle,  and 
human  beings  are  carried  away  with  the  flood,  and 
overwhelmed  in  one  common  ruin.     These  are 
'<  the  streams  of  the  south,''  to  which  another 
Psalm  makes  reference :  *<  Turn  again  our  capti- 
vity, O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  south!"  They 
felt  their  bondage,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  to  be  as 
desolating  as  one  of  those  southern  torrents,  bat 
they  humbly  pray  that  it  may  be  as  short-lived  and 
transitory.     Now,  the  Israelites  must  have  passed 
the  scene  of  many  such  inundations  before  reach- 
ing the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  and  they 
could  therefore  freely  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
the  prophet's  language,  "  Thon  carriest  them 
away  as  with  a  flood!" 

From  these  remarks,  you  may  perceive  that  the 
general  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
phraseology  before  us  is— destruction,  fell,  certain 
destruction,  for  such  is  the  invariable  consequence 
of  a  flood  like  that  which  is  here  supposed.  It 
is  not  the  noisy  but  harmless  eflTervescence  of 
some  swollen  brook ;  it  is  not  merely  the  gradual 


rise  of  ocean's  tide  beyond  its  ordinary  hounds ; 
far  less  is  it  the  gentle,  equable,  enriching  inunda- 
tion of  a  river,  which  periodically  ove^ows  its 
banks,  and  in  the  absence   of  genial   showers, 
irrigates  and  fructifies  the  thirsty  ground ;  but  it 
hi  &e  flood  of  the  mountain-torrent  careering  in 
its  might,  or  the  still  more  fearful  flood  of  some 
vast,  accumulated  mass  of  waters,  which  have 
burst  through  the  feeble  mound  that  hemmed  them 
in,  and  with  the  speed  and  the  thunders  of  an 
Alpine  avalanche,  carry  into  the  vale  below  deso- 
lation and  ruin.     With  the  mention  of  such  a 
flood  the  idea  of- destruction  is  inseparably  con- 
nected,— ^the    destruction    of    human    property, 
doubtless  ploughing  up  the  fertile  soil,  and  carry- 
ing it  away  to  the  ocean,  leaving  the  once  green 
meadows  covered  with  rubbish  and  stones,  level- 
ling massive  walls,    and   sweeping  away  entire 
houses,  or  entering  every  apartment,  and  more  or 
less  injuring  or  rendering  nseless  whatever  minis- 
ters to  domestic  comfort.    But  what  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  property  compared  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  lif^  ?     The  former  may  be  replaced, 
and,  through  the  sufferers'  own  exertions,  or  the 
sympathising  and  charitable  efforts  of  others,  is, 
in  some  degree,  replaced  speedily.     But  who  can 
give  back  vital  existence  r  or  rebreathe  into  the 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ?  or  replant  the  living 
soul  ?     Now,  that  a  flood  is  often,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, destructive  of  the  life  of  man,  is  the  leading 
truth  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  text,  which 
is  plainly  to  be  connected  with  the  third  verse  of 
the  Psalm,  ."  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction  ; 
and  sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men,"  (t.  e.  of 
Adam,  so  called  because  made  of  dust ;)  return 
to  that  dust  whence  ye  were  at  the  first  taken, — 
to  that  destruction  "  thou  carriest  them  away  as 
with  a  flood ! "     And  that  a  flood  is  frequently  the 
means  of  bringing  upon  human  creatures  destruc- 
tion, swift  and  certain,  is  a  fact  which,  as  our  re- 
cent observation  shews,  needs  no  text  of  Scripture 
to  confirm  it.     When  the  mighty  torrent  rushes 
along  our  streets,  or  enters  into  our  dwellings, 
then  the  first  feeling  of  every  man  is  the  fear  of 
death,  the  first  desire  of  every  man  is  the  desire 
of  self-preservation,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  many  will  become  its 
victims.     Different,  indeed,  may  be  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  carries  mortals  away  into 
the  abyss  of  eternity ;  but  whether  they  pass  out 
of  this  world  into  the  next,  silently  and  almost 
unconsciously,  or  whether  there  be  a  convulsive 
struggle  with  the  destroying  enemy, — "  the  drown- 
ing cry  of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony" — 
still  it  is  to  destruction  (as  to  this  Ufe  and  all  its 
concerns)  that  it  hurries  them  on,  and  from  which, 
so  far  as  regards  the  body,  until  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  there  is  no  recovery.   And,  there- 
fore, it  is  here  fitly  employed  as  an  emblem  of 
death,  whose  ready  messenger  it  proves. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  intended  by  the  phrase- 
ology before  us ;  but  connected  with  this,  there 
are  several  special  and  subordinate  ideas,  which 
seem  descriptive  of  some  of  the  accompaniments 
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of  thst  Tisitatlon  of  Providence  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  * 

1.  The  destruction  caused  by  a  flood  id  sudden. 
And  this  13  a  circumstance  which  adds,  in  no 
smaU  degree,  to  the  terrors  of  such  a  scene.  No- 
thing impresses  more  powerfully  than  contrast; 
and  no  contrast  surely  can  be  greater  than  the  calm 
evenine^  quiet  of  home,  or  the  peaceful  slumbers 
of  night,  invaded  by  the  sudden  inroad  of  a  tor- 
rent of  waters,  foaming^  as  if  in  fury,  and  roar- 
ing for  their  prey.  And  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  circumstances  more  aifecting  than 
those,  in  which  so  many  families  in  this  place 
were  thus  overtaken  by  this  dire  calamity.  It  is 
the  last  night  of  the  closing  week,  when  the  bus- 
tle and  toils  of  other  six  days  are  over,  when  in  well- 
regulated  Christian  families  the  scene  has  been  re- 
newed, which  has  been  so  touchingly  pourtrayed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets,  and  the  collect- 
ed inntttes  have,  in  sweet  converse,  been  antici- 
pating the  repose  and  peace  of  another  Sabbath 
day.  Many  have  already  retire^  to  rest, — the  in- 
dustrious, but  now  weary  labourer,  the  little  child, 
overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  what  is  to  him  the 
most  toilsome  of  days — the  day  of  play ;  these, 
and  many  others,  are  locked,  as  if  secure,  in  the 
arms  of  sleep,  but  it  is  a  sleep  out  of  wUch  they 
are  doomed  never  to  awake  in  this  world,  for  ere 
they  are  aware  of  their  danger,  they  have  slept 
the  sleep  of  death  ;  others  are  engaged  at  the 
close  of  the  busiest  night  of  tiie  week  in  counting 
their  gains,  when  in  a  moment  they  lose  their  all 
here^  and  their  soul  is  required  of  them ;  others, 
perhaps,  forgetting  the  Master*8  solemn  admoni- 
tion, are  allowing  themselves  to  be  overcharged 
with  surfeit bg  or  drunkenness,  and  so  that  night 
— ^thftt  awfiil  night — comes  upon  them  unawares. 
It  is*  the  very  scene  so  graphically  described  by 
the  lip  of  truth :  "  As  the  days  of  Noah  were, 
so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For 
as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  they  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing, marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  (that  is,  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  this  present  life,) 
and  knew  not  until  the  fltiod  came,  and  took  them 
all  away ;  so  shall  also  the  comitig'  of  the  Son  of 
man  be.  In  thilt  night  there  shaU  be  two  tnen  in 
one  bed  ;  the  one  shadl  be  taken  and  the  other  left. 
Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill}  the  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  Two  men  shall  be 
in  the  field  ;  the  one  shidl  be  taken  and  the  other 
left.  Watch  therefore ;  fbr  ye  know  not  at  what 
hoar  your  Lord  shall  come,  whether  at  even,  or  at 
midnight,  or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning.** 

2.  The  destruction  which  is  caused  by  a  flood 
is  as  inducriminate  as  it  is  sudden.  Wherever 
the  flood  spreads,  it  leaves  some  traces  of  its  ra- 
vages. In  this  respectj  Indeed,  like  that  death, 
whose  fit  instrument  we  have  Seen  it  to  be,  it  haS 
no  respect  of  persons  or  of  property.  It  will  en- 
ter kings'  palaces  as  readily  as  the  hovels  of  the 
poor ;  it  will  assail  the  crowded  streets  and  densely- 
peopled  lanes  of  a  city  equally  #ith  the  lonely 
tenants  of  the  sequestered  vale.  And  it  is  no 
less  indiscriminating  as  to  the  victims  whom  it 


engulphs.  On  it  rushes  with  nnoistlnguishing 
and  resistless  speed,  passing  by  none  upon  its 
course,  pitying  none,  sparing  none.  iProm  the  in<- 
fknt  at  the  mother's  breast  to  the  old  man  in  se- 
cond childhood, — all,  all  meet  and  are  mingled  in 
the  mighty  mass  of  Waters.  And  hence  the  scenes 
of  domestic  distress  which  follow  upon  such  a 
visitation  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  There  you 
see  the  husband  lamenting  for  the  desire  of  his 
eyes,  or  the  wife  left  a  i^idow,  or  parents  bereaved 
of  their  children,  or  children  made  fatherless,  or 
motherless,  or  orphans ;  and  you  hear  a  wail 
raised,  like  that  from  the  land  of  Egypt  on  the 
night  of  the  slaughter  of  the  first-born,  when  there 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead. 

3.  There  is  this  other  peculiarity  in  the  ravages 
of  a  flood,  like  that  which  is  here  supposed,  viz,, 
that  in  its  progress  it  is  irresistibly  powerfnL  It 
is  this  feature  in  the  case  which  makes  a  sudden 
inundation  one  of  the  most  appalling  disasters 
with  which  humanity  can  be  afflicted.  Until  it 
has  spent  its  strengtn,  man  feels  himself  to  be  en- 
tirely powerless.  So  long  as  the  fury  of  the  tor- 
rent lasts,  human  skill  and  human  prudence  are 
altogether  futile.  And  surely  such  a  sight  is  well 
fitted  to  teach  proud  man,  in  these  da3^  of  scienti- 
fic eminence  and  splendid  enterprise,  that  there 
are  things  in  nature  which  he  never  can  master. 
Man  has  taught  himself  to  do  much.  He  can 
traverse  the  pathless  ocean — he  can  rise  as  on 
wings  to  the  sky — he  can  move  with  incredible 
velocity  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  pene- 
trate deep  into  its  bowels — ^he  can  explore  the 
wonders  of  the  starry  heavens — ^he  can  subdue 
the  violence  of  fire,  and  arrest  its  progress, — ^but 
let  hitn  endeavour  to  stop  or  restrain  some  raging 
flood,  and  it  will  mock  his  utmost  efforts,  and 
only  fume  and  rage  the  more.  On  it  speeds  its 
rapid  course,  heedless  of  all  intervening  obstacles  ; 
and  while  thus  advancing  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  new  wine,  or  a  hero  rejoicing  to  run  a  race, 
the  puny  mortals  who  stand  trembling  beside  the 
mighty  rushing  waters,  are  made  to  feel  their  ut- 
ter impotence  against  the  terrible  works  of  God. 

Now,  if  yon  combine  together  these  diflerent 
ideas,  viz.,  tnat  a  flood  presents  the  image  of  cer- 
tain destruction — ^that  iti  its  approach  it  is  sud- 
den— ^in  its  ravages  indiscriminate — ^in  its  pro- 
gress irresistible,  yon  will  perceive  with  what 
propriety  it  is  here  employed  as  an  emblem  of 
death.  Is  a  flood  destructive?  Death  is  de- 
struction as  to  the  body,  and  if  the  soul  be  un- 
pardtmed  and  unholy,  death  is  everlasting  destruc- 
tion to  both.  Is  a  flood  sudden  in  its  approach  ? 
And  how  seldom  does  death  give  warning  ?  or  if 
warnings  be  given,  how  seldom  are  they  under- 
stood, or  heeded,  or  improved  ?  Men  will  still 
whisper  to  themselves  "  Peace  and  safety!"  at 
the  moment  when  swift  destruction  is  upon  them, 
even  while  their  Maker  is  changing  their  counte- 
nance and  sending  them  away.  Is  a  flood  indis- 
criminate in  its  ravages  ?  And  whom,  then,  does 
death  spare  ?  What  age,  or  sex,  or  condition,  or 
character  ?     Is  it  the  young  ?     Why  then  yonder 
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infant's  grave  ?  Is  it  beauty  ?  Why  then  is  that 
once  blooming  face  now  covered  with  ashy  pale- 
ness, and  wherefore  are  those  once  bright  and 
sparkling  eyes  now  glazed,  and  £zed,  and  motion- 
less ?  Is  it  the  rich  ?  Why  then  that  gorgeous 
train  of  monrners,  as  if  designed  to  give  lustre  to 
death,  and  splendour  to  the  grave  ?  All  lie  down 
indiscriminately  in  the  same  dust,  and  the  same 
worms  revel  on  them  at  their  pleasure*  Finally, 
is  a  flood  irresistibly  powerful  ?  And  what  mor- 
tal can  vanquish  death  ?  What  man  hath  power 
over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit,  or  what  man 
liuth  power  in  the  day  of  death  ?  Who  of  the 
children  of  Adam  was  ever  discharged  scatheless 
in  that  war  ?  With  the  same  ease  with  which  he 
casts  forth  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  he  consigns 
the  many-crowned  emperor  to  the  burial-place  of 
his  fathers.  No  bribe  can  corrupt — ^no  power 
can  stay  him.  He  is  a  king — ^the  king  of  terrors ! 
But  though  death  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  all, 
yet,  blessed  be  God !  there  is  another  aspect  un- 
der which  it  may  be  viewed,  and  according  to 
which,  instead  of  being  a  destroyer,  it  becomes 
the  harbinger  of  eternal  life  and  peace.  The  flood 
of  death,  however  dark  and  dismal  in  the  pros- 
pect, does,  in  the  end,  gently  waft  the  Christian 
to  the  shores  of  bliss.  And,  surrounded  as  we 
are  with  such  scenes  of  human  misery  and  human 
mortality,  what  better  can  we  do  than  simply  set 
before  you  yet  again  the  Gospel  of  the  once-dead, 
but  now  ever-living  One,  which  will  impart  to 
the  souls  of  believers,  in  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  flesh  and  blood,  <*  everlasting  consola- 
tion, and  good  hope  through  grace  ?  "  When  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood, — ^what  enemy  it 
matters  not-,  be  it  guilt,  or  temptation,  or  depra- 
vity, or  Satan,  or  the  world,  or  affliction,  or  per- 
secution, or  death, — ^when  the  enemy  shall  come 
in  like  a  flood,  suddenly,  impetuously,  and,  as  it 
might  seem,  irresistibly,  then  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  it.  He  will 
suggest  the  word  of  promise,  *<  Surely  in  the  floods 
of  great  waters,  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto 
thee : "  and  shall  not  faith  reply,  '<  Thou  art  my 
hiding-place ;  thou  shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble ; 
thou  shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of  de- 
liverance ? "  Shall  not  faith  sing,  «<  The  floods 
have  lifted  up,  O  Lord ;  the  floods  have  lifted  up 
their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves.  The 
Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  yea  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea?" 
Shall  not  faith  shout,  "  The  Lord  sitteth  upon 
the  floods ;  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  for  ever. 
The  Lord  will  give  strength  to  his  people ;  the 
Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace  I "    Amen. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  CRBW  OF  THE  VIEWFOBTH 

OF  KIRKALDY,  ONE  OF  THE  ICEBOUND 

WUALERS,  OF  18U. 

No.  I. 

Bt  the  Rev.  J.  Tiioicbon, 

One  of  the  Ministers  of  Dysart. 

The  departure  of  a  whale  ship  id,  to  a  reflecting  mind, 

n  solemn  event.     The  circumstance  of  »o  many  human 

lacings  leaving  their  families  and  homes,  to  which  they 


may  never  return,  and  enconntering  the  dangers  cf  the 
deep,  is  well  fitted  to  lead  all  who  are  interested  in 
their  spiritual  welfare  to  serious  consideration,  and  dhi- 
pose  them  to  lift  up  their  hearts  to  God,  in  prayer,  on 
behalf  of  these  mariners.  Would  that  this  duty  were 
suitably  attended  to  1  I  deem  it  of  much  importance, 
also,  that  the  feelings  awakened  by  such  an  event  be 
laid  bold  of  by  those  ministers  of  whose  congregations 
seamen  form  a  part,  that  they  may  address  to  them  a 
parting  word,  on  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace, 
and  commit  Uiem  to  Go<l,  ere  they  enter  on  the  scene 
of  their  perils  and  privations.  I  have  been  led  to  this 
remark  by  what  was  experienced  by  the  pious  portion 
of  the  crew  of  the  Viewforth.  On  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture, they  were  addressed  from  these  words,  "  The 
Lord  is  at  huid."  And,  truly,  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  not 
only  to  inspect  their  conduct,  and  to  keep  alive  on  their 
minds  a  sense  of  their  dependence  and  responsibility,  but 
also  to  hear  their  prayers,  to  sustun  their  fisdth,  and 
animate  their  hopes,  amidst  the  great  and  accumulated 
evils  which  it  was  their  lot  to  endure ;  and,  finally,  to 
work  out  for  them  a  deliverance  as  marvellous,  I  do 
believe,  as  any  recorded  in  the  page  of  nautical  history. 

The  Viewforth  sailed  from  Kirkaldy  on  the  2d  day 
of  April,  1835,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  men.  AU  on  board 
was  bustle  and  animation.  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  a 
pang  of  sorrow  was  felt  by  our  brave  and  kind-hearted 
mariners  as  they  passed  along  our  shores,  and  took  a 
last  view  of  the  scene  of  their  spiritual  privileges,  and 
domestic  comforts.  Let  us  now  follow  them,  as  they 
proceeded  towards  the  region  of  their  great  and  un- 
looked  for  hardships.  They  met  with  no  occurrence 
worthy  of  particular  notice  during  the  first  part  of  their 
voyage.  I  beg  therefore  to  conduct  my  readers  to  that 
stage  of  their  eventful  narrative  which  introduces  them 
to  our  view,  as  struggling  with  the  formidable  obstacles 
which  opposed  them,  while  endeavouring  to  push  their 
way  to  the  usual  fishing  ground  in  Davis*  Straits.  We 
find  them,  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  company  with  forty 
sail,  lying  at  an  iceberg,  on  the  north  side  of  Hare  Is- 
land,— a  position  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  one  of  the  recent  charts  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
While  there,  the  ice  suddenly  broke  up,  and  immediate- 
ly the  whole  fleet  was  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  to 
Four  Island  Point,  where  their  progress  was  arrested 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  season,  even  at  that  early 
period,  was  exceedingly  unpropitious.  The  ice,  in  im- 
mense fields,  lay  unbroken  before  them,  and  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  their  endeavours  to  advance.     I 

quote  a  passage  from  Mr 's  journal,  in  proof  of 

this  statement.  Aug.  31 . — "  These  three  weeks  past  we 
have  been  still  using  our  endeavours  to  get  to  the  north. 
We  are  now  in  Brodie's  Bay,  in  company  with  the  Jane 
and  Middleton.  I  have  been  ashore  on  the*  top  of  a 
high  lull,  and  saw  nothing  but  ice.  We  are  now  com- 
pletely hemmed  in,  and  cannot  move  to  any  great  dis- 
tance. " 

Without  detailing  their  proceedings  towards  the  fish- 
ing  station,  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  using  great  ezer- 
tions,  they  succeeded  in  navigating  the  ship,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Straits,  northwards,  until  they  reached  a 
high  latitude.  Finding  it  impracticable  to  proceed  in 
that  direction,  they  returned  by  the  same  tract  south- 
wards,  and  then  turned  towards  th»  west  side  of  the 
Straits,  where  they  hoped  to  meet  with  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit.  But  there  they  were  doomed  to  expe- 
rience another  proof  of  the  vanity  of  human  expecta- 
tions.  On  the  30th  of  September,  they  were  completely 
beset  in  latitude  68*  3(y,  in  company  with  the  Jane  of 
Hull,  and  the  Middleton  of  Aberdeen.  This  is  the 
memorable  period  from  which  we  are  to  date  the  com- 
mencement  of  their  frightful  perils.  And  when  I  state, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  30th  of  January  the  Viewforth 
was  rescued  from  the  alarming  condition  in  which  she 
was  held,  after  the  ice  began  to  break  up,  through  the 
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violence  of  tbe  gales  of  wind  which  raged  so  fariously 
for  day»  and  weeks  together,  my  readers  will  be  pre- 
pared to  admit,  that  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  Je- 
hovah could  hare  preserved  the  fndl  bark  and  her  gal- 
lant crew  from  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

That  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  the  sulgects  of  this  narrative,  let  us  advert 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  on  the  30th 
of  September.  To  be  frozen  in  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  is  impleaasnt  to  the  feelings  of  seamen.  They 
dislike  an  inactive  life.  Give  them  an  open  sea,  and 
an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their  avocation,  and  they 
are  in  their  element.  But  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  crew  of  the  Viewforth  were  now  situated,  were, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  immediate  danger,  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  very  serious  apprehensions.  Supposing 
them,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  year,  to  cast  a 
wi&tfiil  look  homewards,  an  unbroken  field  of  ice,  to 
Che  extent  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  ky  between 
them  and  the  navigable  sea, — the  days  were  getting 
very  short, — a  winter  of  unprecedented  severity  was 
setting  in, — fnel,  and  provision,  were  fast  diminishing. 
What  a  dreary  prospect  must  theirs  have  appeared, 
when,  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  they  gazed 
on  the  interminable  plain  now  stretched  out  before 
them,  and  saw  no  possibility  of  escape ! 

Before  entering  on  the  painful  narrative  of  their  suf- 
ferings, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the 
scenery  by  wluch  they  were  at  this  time  surrounded, 
while  the  elements  of  nature  were  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  world,  where 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  seen  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage as  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Mr thus  de- 
scribe a  night  scene,  which  filled  his  mind  with  won- 
der and  delight.  Dec.  2. — "  I  have  just  come  off  the 
deck,  after  enjoying  a  walk  contemplating  the  moon- 
Ht  scenery.  The  evening  is  roost  beautiful ;  not  a 
cloud,  or  speck,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  serene  sky.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  conceive  the  scene 
that  now  surrounds  us — ^the  very  land  seems  sunk  in 
repose,  and  appears  to  rest  more  heavily  on  its  founda- 
tions. Let  a  person  conceive  himself  standing  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  plain — let  him  look  around  him 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate,  and  he  sees  it  filled  with 
innumerable  hiUs  and  hillocks  of  ice,  whiter  than  mar- 
ble, and  of  the  most  grotesque  shapes  imaginable.  Such 
is  our  situation." 

Nor  is  even  the  season  of  darkness  without  its 
wonders.  The  meteors  that  are  frequently  beheld 
there  surpass  in  variety,  and  brilliancy,  and  gran- 
denr,  the  power  of  description.     To  give  an  instance  : 

December  18 *'  It  was  my  first  watch  to-night.     I 

went  np  for  a  moment  or  two  on  deck,  and  saw  a  re- 
markable phenomenon.  It  was  pitch  dark.  In  a  mo- 
ment, there  was  a  bright  luminous  arch  shot  around 
the  sky  to  the  N.W.  of  W.,  brighter  than  a  hundred 
moons.  I  could  see  to  lift  a  pin  off  the  deck.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  rainbow,  and  lasted  about  four  minutes, 
when  it  disappeared,  and  left  nothing  but  darkness  and 
gloom.  It  was  really  a  grand  and  impottng  sight ;  I 
never  saw  any  thing  equal  to  it.  Indeed,  just  now, 
when  we  have  no  moon,  and  the  sun  but  only  a  short 
time,  it  would  be  a  prolonged,  gloomy,  tedious  dark- 
ness, if  it  were  not  for  those  luminous  streaks  that 
every  now  and  then  shoot  through  the  wintry  sky." 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  state,  that  the  scenery  during 
day  is  occasionally  no  less  interesting ;  an  example  of 
which  may  be  given,  as  described  in  Mr *8  pub- 
lished journal :  Nov.  2. — "  The  night  was  dreadful ; 
but  next  morning  revealed  a  scene  of  unparalleled  love- 
liness and  grandeur.  Tbe  storm  was  hushed  into  a 
perfect  calm,  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  air,  and 
all  around  lay  in  delightful  repose.  A  mantle  of  vir- 
gin snow  covered  the  icy  plains,  hills,  and  VftUeys; 


icicles  in  every  possible  form  of  crystallization  reflected 
tbe  hues  of  light  in  infinite  variety  and  beauty,  giving 
the  whole  the  appearance  of  being  set  with  the  choicest 
gems ;  mountains  of  purest  alabaster  hid  their  heads  iu 
the  clouds,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  disorder  that  had  so 
lately  reigned ;  and  innumerable  ravines,  stretching  as 
fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  carried  the  thoughts  to  the 
very  outskirts  of  creation." 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  some  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  nature,  while  he  allows  his  fancy  to  dwell  on  such 
scenes  as  these,  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  Arctic 
regions,  so  far  from  being  fraught  with  all  that  is  un- 
firiendly  to  human  life,  constitute  a  paradise  of  refined 
and  varied  enjoyments.  And,  certainly,  it  would  be 
undutiful  in  us,  while  contemplating  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a 
spot  in  our  world,  fallen  though  it  be,  which  does  not 
bear  some  evidence  of  his  goodness,  as  well  as  of  his  wis- 
dom and  power.  Even  in  the  most  dreary  and  inhospit- 
able climes,  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness. 
Thus  the  mariner  who  navigates  the  Polar  Sea,  is  con- 
stantly reminded,  by  what  he  beholds  around  him,  that 
God  is  there,  and  that  the  command  that  bids  him  re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  and  all  tbe 
other  precepts  of  revelation,  are  just  as  binding  upon  his 
conscience,  amidst  these  distant  regions,  as  when  it  is 
his  lot  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Gospel  ordinances. 


THE  JEWISH  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Candlish,  A.M., 

Minister  of  St,  George's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Leviticus  xxiii.  42 ;  Zechariah  xiv. ;  John  vii.  *,  Revelations  zxi. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  Booths,  was,  in  its  ori- 
ginal institution,  very  simple  and  expressive.  It  was 
one  of  the  three  great  yearly  festivals  at  which  the  at- 
tendance of  the  males  among  the  Jews  was  required  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  the  Feast  of  Passover,  or  of 
unleavened  bread;  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  or  of 
weeks,  or  of  harvest,  or  day  of  first-fruits ;  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  ingathering.  Each  of 
these  feasts  had  a  threefold  significancy,  referring  to 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  They  were  all 
of  them  standing  memorials  of  events  of  the  early  Jew- 
ish history ;  they  were  devout  acknowledgments  of  the 
bounty  of  the  passing  year ;  and  they  were  types  of  the 
better  things  of  Mesu^'s  better  dispensation. 

First  of  all  came  tne  Passover,  in  the  first  month  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  seventh  of  the  political  year, 
(for  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  reckoned  differently 
for  civil  and  for  sacred  purposes,)  according  to  our  mode 
of  redKoning,  early  in  April.  The  primary  design  of  the 
Passover  vns  to  commemorate  the  signal  deUveranoe 
of  the  Israelites,  through  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  lamb,  and  the  sprinkling  of  it  on  the  door-posts,  on 
the  night  on  which  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  were  de- 
stroyed. At  the  same  time,  the  barley,  which  in  Pa- 
lestine ripens  much  earlier  than  other  crops,  being  then 
ready  for  the  sickle,  a  sheaf  of  barley  harvest  was  offer- 
ed in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  giveth  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain.  While  the  paschal  lamb,  slain  in  sacri- 
fice, prefigured  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  shedding  his  precious  blood  on  the 
cross;  and  the  single  barley  sheaf,  presented  as  the 
pledge  of  harvest,  not  unfitly  typified  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Christ,  as  the  Righteous  One,  the  first-born 
of  many  brethren.  The  seed  put  into  the  grounds—that 
which  was  sown,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  had  then  bom  ripe  grain,  when  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  the  pledge  of  his  Church's  salvation. 

Fifty  days  being  counted  from  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, brought  round  the  second  feast,  that  of  Pentecost, 
or  of  weeks,  which  fell  on  the  ninth  civil,  or  third 
sacred  month,  answering  nearly  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
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month  of  May.  This  feast  celebrated  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Mount  Binai,  and  the  first  establishnient  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  among  the  Jews.  The  grain, 
also,  being  no.w  generally  matured,  the  first*firuits  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  in  bread  made  of  new  com,  were  soleom- 
ly  presented,  with  a  set  form  of  thanksgiving,  to  God. 
In  Its  typical  sense,  this  feast  of  weeks  bad  reference  to 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  gathering 
in  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost. 

Liast  of  all,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  four  months, 
in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred,  or  first  of  the  civil 
year,  about  our  month  of  September,  came  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  This  feast,  like  the  others,  had  a  retro- 
spective meaning.  In  it,  "  the  children  of  Israel  were 
commanded  to  dwell  in  booths  seven  days,  (Levit. 
xxiii.  42,  48,)  that  their  generations  might  know  that 
God  made  them  dwell  in  booths  when  he  brought  them 
out  of  the  Und  of  Egypt," — ^himself  dwelling  in  a  ta- 
bernacle in  the  midst  of  them.  These  booths,  as  Nehe- 
miah  tells  us,  (viii  15,)  were  commonly  erected  with 
branches  of  trees,  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  houses,  or  on 
vacant  spaces  in  the  streets.  Furtber,  this  feast,  like 
the  rest,  was  a  thanksgiving  for  a  present  blessing. 
The  harvest  being  now  secured,  and  the  vintage  also 
completed,  having  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  they 
were  to  keep  the  feast,  hence  called  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering, to  the  X^rd,  "  taking  to  them  boughs  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  paJm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of 
thick  trees  and  willows  of  the  Brook,  and  so  they  were 
to  rejoice  before  the  Liord  their  God,"  who  had  now 
crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness. 

It  must  Lave  been  a  gay  and  gorgeous  scene  of  na- 
ture's own  pageantry,  that  Jerusalem  at  this  season  pre- 
sented, as  if  the  gaudy  splendour  of  hmnan  architecture 
were,  for  the  time,  all  superseded  by  the  richer  verdure 
of  that  more  than  royal  beauty,  in  which  God  clothes 
the  grass  of  the  field — the  bouses,  everywhere  crown- 
ed with  green  and  flourishing  forest  shades,  springing, 
as  it  might  seem,  from  the  very  roofs;  the  streets 
thronged  with  thick  masses  of  foliage,  tinged  with 
all  the  varied  and  burnished  depth  of  autumn^  luxuri- 
ance, as  daily  processions  passed  endlessly  along,  al- 
most realizing  the  fancy  of  the  wild  woods  being  in 
motion  to  dispossess  man  of  the  domain  that  seems  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  And  amid  all  this  sudden  breaking 
forth  of  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  instead  of  the  bare  stones 
of  a  closely  built  town,  the  people,  fresh  from  the  reap- 
ing of  all  their  fields,  kept  a  glad  and  grateful  harvest 
home,  blessing  the  Lord  for  all  his  loving-kindness,  for 
the  peace  and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  good 
land  which  he  had  given  them.  So  joyous  were  they  on 
/  that  happy  occasion,  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  Jews,  that  whosoever  had  not  witnessed  this  Feast 
of  -Tabernacles,  knew  not  what  joy  was. 

Nor  were  the  recollections  which  the  solemnity 
brought  with  it,  at  all  likely  to  damp  their  simple  fes- 
tive joy,  or  mar  their  relish  of  present  blessings.  They 
could  not  but  feel  all  the  more  the  signal  privilege 
which  they  now  possessed,  dwelling  in  a  country  of 
their  own,  and  preparing  cities  for  habitation,  sowing 
their  own  fields  and  planting  their  own  vineyards 
which  yielded  fruits  of  increase,  when  they  thought  of 
their  fathers,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  pitching  their 
tents  in  the  dreary  desert.  They  would  remember,  too, 
that  the  very  appointment  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
desert,  was  itself,  at  the  time,  a  special  mercy  to  their 
nation,  being  the  consummation  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  pledge  and  foretaste  of  all 
the  subsequent  fiivours  which  a  fiuthfiil  God  had  con- 
ferred on  them.  They  could  enter  into  the  joy  with 
which  their  ancestors — ^hastily  driven  out  of  Egypt,  and 
hotly  porsned  and  pressed  by  their  oppressors, — after 
the  terrors  of  their  flight,  and  the  wonders  of  their  pas- 
pa^  through  the  Red  Sea,  having  just  escaoed  the  fury 


of  their  foes,  and  semi  Pharaoh  and  his  captains  laid 
low,  not  by  their  own  arm,  but  by  the  Lord's  mighty 
power — would  welcome  and  hail  the  breathing  time  al- 
lowed them,  when  their  tabernacles  were  at  last  set 
down  in  the  wilderness.  Above  all,  it  could  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  when  the  Lord  made  his  people  to  dwell  in 
tabemadefi.  He  consented  to  dwell  himself  in  a  taber- 
nade  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  that,  too,  even  afker 
the  signal  provocation  of  the  golden  calf.  On  the  in- 
tercession of  Moaes,  he  pardoned  their  iniquity,  and 
still  dwelt  among  them,  shining  on  them  with  the  light 
of  his  countenance,  bringing  water  for  them  out  of  the 
flinty  rock,  «ad  leading  them  forth  by  a  right  way. 

Thi9  last  recollection  and  retrospea,  as  it  rushed  on 
^  minds  of  the  worshippers  at  this  feast,  must  have 
mingled  a  little  sadness  with  their  mjrth ;  especially 
during  the  later  age  of  their  existence  as  a  nation, 
when  the  Glory  having  departed  from  the  temple,  and 
the  prophetic  Spirit  from  their  teachers,  they  mourned 
an  empty  shrine,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an  absent  God. 
Their  regret  in  looking  to  the  past,  they  naturally 
sought  to  soothe,  by  hope  in  looking  to  the  future ; 
and,  accordingly,  as  Uie  years  of  their  desertion  rolled 
on,  and  espeoally  as  the  advent  of  their  Messiah  seem- 
ed to  be  drawing  near,  they  probably  dwelt  more  on 
the  prospective,  or  typical,  character  of  the  festivaL 
And  in  this  they  did  well.  For  this  feast,  like  the 
other  two,  had  undoubtedly  respect  to  the  dispensation 
of  the  latter  times,  as  the  Prophet  Zechariah  not  ob- 
scurely intimates  in  the  14th  diapter  of  his  book,  to 
which  we  request  our  readers  to  turn.  Let  us  trace 
the  thread  of  Zechariah's  prophecy,  as  we  may  now,  by 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  interpret  it 

In  chapter  xiii.  7,  we  have  a  prediction  which  our 
Lord  himself  has  taught  us  to  apply  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  death.  In  going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
from  the  chamber  where  he  ate  the  passover  and  in- 
stituted the  ordinance  of  the  supper,  "  Jesus  said  to  his 
disciples.  All  ye  shall  be  oflGended  because  of  me  this 
night,  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flodc  shall  be  scattered  abroad."  Hav- 
ing this  key  furnished  by  the  Lord  himself,  we  proceed 
confidently  and  safely,  in  unlocking  and  decyphering 
this  oracle.  In  the  first  clause  of  verse  7,  we  find  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  atoning  death — the  sword  of  divine 
justice,  sheathed  in  the  breast  of  him,  who,  as  the  eternid 
Son,  is  co-equal  with  the  Father ;  *'  Awake,  O  Sword, 
against  my  Shepherd,  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.*'  Then  follows  the  consequence 
of  the  Lord's  death  in  the  dispersion  of  his  followers  at 
the  time,  and  the  persecution  of  his  disciples  afterwards 
*'  Smite  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scatter- 
ed, and  I  will  turn  mine  hand  against  my  little  ones.*' 
The  6th  -and  9th  verses  we  cannot  lidp  regarding  as 
a  prediction  of  the  desolation  which  soon  overtook  the 
Jews.  '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  all  the  land, 
saith  the  Lord,  two  parts  thert^  shall  be  cut  off  and 
die ;  but  the  third  shall  be  left  therein.  And  I  will 
bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine 
them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is 
tried :  they  shall  call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them : 
I  will  say.  It  is  my  people ;  and  they  shall  say,  The 
Lord  is  my  God."  The  third  part,  spoken  of,  verse  9, 
as  tried  and  refined  like  silver  by  fire,  and  as  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  being  called  his  people,  'may 
well  denote  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks, 
when  he  says,  "  Hath  God  cast  away  Israel?  "  nay,  "  at 
this  very  time,"  even  the  time  of  their  rejection,  "  there 
is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace" — (Rom- 
xi.  1  and  5.) — the  converted  Jews  to  whom  the  Apostle 
Peter  addresses  his  epistle,  saying,  almost  in  the  very 
same  words  with  the  prophet,  "  For  a  season  ye  are  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations ;  that  the  trial 
of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  tlian  of  gold 
that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might 
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be  foand  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the 
spearing  of  Jesus  Christ:  whom  having  not  seen, 
ye  love."  (1  Peter,  i.  6,  7.)  The  two-thirds  appointed 
to  be  cut  off  and  to  die,  verse  6,  too  obviously  represent 
the  multitude  of  unbelieving  Jews,  on  whom  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  by  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  fell. 

FoDoving  this  scheme  of  interpretation,  verses  1  «nd 
2  of  cii^pCer  ziy.  may  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews,  by  Titus,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of 
men  <^  all  nations,  over  whom  the  Romans  then  ruled. 
Verse  2,  "  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  thee.  "  And 
it  is  intimated  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  already 
lesMued  incalculably  by  the  previous  calamities  and 
by  the  wasting  war,  should  be,  on  the  spoiling  of  the 
dty,  still  &rther  reduced ; — one-half  going  into  cap- 
tivi^,  and  the  miserable  remnant  lingering  on,  as  out- 
casts in  their  own  dty.  Or,  we  may  consider  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  judgment  and  its  devastating  ef- 
fects to  be  finished  at  the  close  of  the  ISth  chapter,  and 
re&r  the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  a  period  yet  future. 
We  may  explain  it  according  to  the  not  improbable  idea 
of  the  old  expounders  of  prophecy : — that  there  is  to  be, 
just  before  the  latter-day  glory,  a  partid  gathering  of 
the  Jews,  sdll  unconTerted,  into  their  own  hmd : — ^that 
these  shall  recover  and  rebuild  their  dty,  but  shall  again 
fall  beneath  the  onset  of  the  great  Infidel  Anticfaristian 
confederacy.  For  it  is  a  prevslent  notion  of  the  Fathers, 
that  in  Palestine  the  Infidel  Antidirist  is  to  put  forth 
his  last  efifort  and  meet  with  his  final  success,  which, 
however,  shall  be  of  short  duration, — He  being  thep  at 
hand,  who  is  to  consume  him  with  the  Spirit  of  hjs  mouth 
and  destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

However  this  may  be,  on  either  view  of  the  first  two 
verses  of  diapter  xiv.,  they  leave  Jerusalem  a  desolation, 
and  the  Jews  dispersed ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  at  the  3d 
verse  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed.  The  Lord  arises 
to  have  mercy  upon  Zion,  for  "  the  time  to  favour  her, 
yea,  the  set  time  is  come."  (Verse  3,)  "  Then  shall  the 
Liord  go  forth  to  fight  against  those  nations,  as  when  he 
fought  in  the  day  of  battle."  The  remaining  part  of 
this  predicrion  being  still  future,  is  pot  to  be  interpret- 
ed in  detail.  The  attempt  is  rash,  and  can  lead  only 
to  conjectures  and  fandes  almost  sure  to  be  disappointed 
by  the  event.  We  may  not  determine  the  precise  kind 
of  interposition  that  is  here  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  or  say 
how  He  is  to  appear  and  conduct  the  war&re  for  his  peo- 
ple. The  particulars  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  must,  for  the 
most  part,  stand  over  for  explanation  till  the  event 
cumes,  or  at  least,  till  coming,  it  casts  its  shadow  be- 
fore. Meantime  it  Ib  the  Church's  duty  to  give  heed 
to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  as  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  and  to  sdze  upon  its  broad  outline,  and  hold 
fiist  its  great  prindples,  for  the  fixing  of  her  hope  and 
the  cherishing  of  her  desires  after  the  Glory  that  is  to 
be  revealed. 

In  general,  then,  we  have  in  this  chapter  a  plain  aa- 
furance  of  Israel's  restoration  to  his  own  land,  and  his 
eld  pre-eminence  over  the  nations.  And  we  have, 
ojoreover,  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  Apostle  Paul's 
reasoning  concerning  his  rejected  brethren :  "  If  the 
&1J  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  dimi- 
nishmg  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much 
more  their  fulness."  "  If  the  casting  away  of  them  be 
the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  sjball  the  recovery  of 
them  be,  but  life  firom  the  dead  ?  "  Uie,  new  life,  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  world.  The  triumph  of  Judah  is 
most  evidently  vepresented  by  Zechariah,  as  a  new  era 
of  joy,  and  love,  and  union  to  all  mankind.  (Verse  9,) 
'*  The  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth :  in  that 
day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one."  It  it  a 
time  of  peace,  and  of  brotherly  kindness.  The  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  is  exalted  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  unto  it  all  narions  flow.  The  Jews  are  bringing  in 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  Jerusalem  is  again  the 
centre  of  pure  fiiith,  Ui«  d^  y  of  the  Gf<»t  King,  the  joy 


of  the  whole  earth.    Again  is  there  a  festival  held  there, 
a  high  and  holy  Feast. 

And  that  Feast,  what  is  it  ?  and  who  are  they  who 
celebrate  it?  It  cannot  be  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  For 
the  paschal  lamb,  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  is  alain  long  ago,  and 
the  single  sheaf  of  barley  is  long  ago  ofiered-l-the  One 
only  Righteous  has  long  ago  risen,  as  the  first  begotten 
of  the  dead, — the  first  ripe  grain  springing  from  the  seed 
cast  into  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
The  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  like  the  giving  of  the 
law,  is  long  past,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church  were 
gathered  in  when  Peter  preached,  and  three  thousand, 
pricked  in  their  hearts,  were  converted.  Can  it  be  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades  ?  Yes,  it  is  no  other,  for  Israel's 
redemption  is  complete.  The  people  have  come  out  of 
bondage,  they  may  pitch  their  tenu  in  safety.  And  the 
harvest  is  complete,  the  vintage  is  over,  the  ripe  grain 
is  gathered,  the  red  and  mellow  fruit  is  gleaned.  It  is 
the  rich  and  full  autumn  of  the  Gospel  Church.  And 
in  the  holy  dty,  the  new  Jerusaliem,  the  joyous  mulH- 
tude  may  carry  branches  of  immortal  bloom  throughout 
the  streets,  and  raise  the  exulting  shout  of  harvest  home, 
&r  higher  than  ever  Jews  of  old  were  wont  to  do  on 
this  festival  of  noisy  gladness.  For  it  is  the  Feast  of 
Tabemades  now  at  last  fulfilling  the  type  presented  in 
the  wilderness.  The  deliverance  is  secured ;  the  victory 
is  gained;  the  enemy  is  overthrown;  and  when  the 
tents  are  pitched,  the  Loim  again  is  in  the  midst. 
Forbear  the  prophecy  of  John,  (Rev.  xxi.  2, 3,)  "  I  John 
saw  the  holy  dty,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heayen,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
saying,  Behold,  the  Tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  peo- 
ple, and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God."  The  Tabernacle  of  God  is  again  with 
MEN.  Well,  therefore,  may  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  be 
again  joyfully  kept,  year  by  year,  condnually.  And  the 
whole  earth  is  now  concerned  to  join  with  Israel  in 
keeping  it,  for  it  is  the  universal  harvest  home.  Where- 
fore the  Prophet  Zechariah  well  says,  verse  16,  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  ope  that  is  left  of  all 
the  nations  which  came  against  Jerusalem,  shall  even 
go  up  firom  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  aaid  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Taseknacles." 

To  bt  concluded  m  our  next. 


CHRISTUN  TREASURY. 

Love  to  Ourselves  and  Others. — Nature  bids  me  love 
myself,  and  hate  all  that  hurt  me ;  reason  bids  me  love 
my  friends,  and  hate  those  that  annoy  me ;  religion  bids 
me  love  aU,  and  hate  none.  Nature  sheweth  care ;  rea- 
son, wit ;  religion,  love.  Nature  may  induce  me,  reason 
persuade  me,  but  religion  shall  rule  me.  I  will  hearken 
to  nature  in  much,  to  reason  in  more,  to  religion  in  all. 
Nature  shall  make  me  careful  of  myself,  but  hateful  to 
none ;  reason  shall  make  me  wise  for  myself,  but  harm- 
less to  all ;  religion  shall  make  me  loving  Co  all,  but 
not  careless  of  myself.  I  subscribe  to  some  things  in 
all,  to  all  things  in  religion. — Waewick. 

Faith. — Faith  is  the  sensory  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
the  medium  of  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  ob- 
jects of  a  spiritual  world.  It  is  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
toudi,  the  taste,  the  smell,  by  which  we  see,  and  hear, 
and  feel,  and  taste,  and  savour  the  unseen  objects  most 
neaiiy  interesting  to  our  souls.  How  easy  in  this  view 
is  it  to  account  for  the  importance  which  we  find  at- 
tached to  Faith  ;  without  it  we  cannot  please,  we  can- 
not so  much  as  apprehend  God  or  a  spiritual  world, 
any  more  than  without  our  bodily  senses  we  could  as- 
certain the  properties,  or  so  much  as  perceive  the  exist- 
euce  of  the  puiccrial  world — U. 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

LINES 

Suggested  bjr  the  tudden  and  deeply  Umented  death  of  the 

Ret.  DONALD  FRASBR,  Mintoter  of  KlrkhUU 

>Vho  died  In  comequence  of  haTing  been  thrown  oat  of  bis  gig, 

when  hastening  to  risU  a  dying  pariahloner,  on  the  ISth  of  July 

iiOb,  in  the  53d  year  of  hit  age,  and  the  34th  of  his  ministry. 

By  the  Ret.  Duncan  Grant,  A.  M., 

Mmtter  ofForret. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fldlen,  and  the  weapon*  of  war  perished  I*' 

The  mighty  is  fiftllen  I  no  more  in  the  field, 
The  arm  of  the  valiant  its  weapons  can  wield  ; 
His  season  of  conflict  and  danger  is  past. 
And  sword,  shield,  and  helmet,  away  has  he  cast : 
The  prudent  in  counsel,  the  dauntless  in  war. 
No  more  marches  forward  in  victory's  car. 
But  stripp'd  of  his  armour,  the  warrior  lies, 
Where  no  shouts  of  triumph  are  peal'd  to  the  skies. 

The  mighty  is  fallen !  and  over  his  urn. 
The  armies  of  Zion  in  sore  anguish  mourn ; 
1'hey  mourn  that  the  mighty,  the  bold,  and  the  brave. 
Who  led  them  to  glory,  is  laid  in  his  grave ; 
That  cold  is  the  heart  in  which  love  was  enshrin'd, 
That  dark  is  the  eye  which  was  beaming  with  mind. 
That  seaVd  is  the  lip  on  which  eloquence  dwelt, 
The  timid  to  cheer,  and  the  harden'd  to  melt. 

The  mighty  is  fallen !  and  perish'd  are  now. 
The  weapons  of  warfare,  spear,  buckler  and  bow ; 
The  valiant  no  longer  our  armies  can  train 
The  shock  to  endure,  and  the  conquest  to  gain; 
Nor  cheer  on  the  spirit  of  aged  and  young. 
In  strains  that  o*er  dastards  such  dauntlessness  flung, 
As  might  be  awaken'd  when  some  golden  lyre 
Is  touch 'd  by  the  ardours  of  Gabriel's  fire.- 

The  mighty  is  &llen  I  the  mind  that  could  mount 
On  pinions,  unwearied,  to  life's  blessed  fount. 
And  bear  back  to  mortals,  from  that  sacred  spring. 
Such  dews  as  are  wafted  on  mercy's  own  wing ; 
And  fruits,  fresh  and  fragrant,  from  that  happy  clime, 
Whose  fruits  are  ne'er  tainted  nor  blighted  by  crime ; 
No  longer,  for  exiles,  spreads  banquets  of  love, 
And  manna,  and  mercy,  supplied  fi'om  above. 

The  mighty  is  fallen  !  o'erthrown  is  the  mind. 
Which,  rarely  enlighten'd,  profound,  and  refin'd. 
With  ease  could  the  bow  of  the  mightiest  bend. 
And  the  shaft  to  its  mark  unerringly  send  : 
Could  thunder  from  Sinai,  the  claims  of  the  law, 
'Till  stout-hearted  rebels  were  smitten  with  awe ; 
And  then  the  mild  glories  of  Zion  disclose, 
Till  mercy  gave  rebels  a  hope  of  repose. 

The  mighty  is  fiillen  1  the  heart  that  could  glow 
With  ardours  which  none  but  the  mighty  may  know ; 
The  heart  that  for  scomers  so  tenderly  felt, 
That  even  the  scornful  to  softness  would  melt ; 
That  over  the  contrite  so  feelingly  yearn'd. 
That  Hope  shed  her  balsam  o'er  spirits  that  mourn 'd; 
The  heart,  which  was  feeling's  warm,  hallow'd,  retreat. 
And  friendship's  pure  temple,  now  ceases  to  beat  I 

The  mighty  is  fallen  !  the  soldier  of  truth. 
Like  David,  a  champion  was  found  in  his  youth ; 
When  yet  but  a  stripling  in  aspect  and  years. 
He  tower'd  on  the  battle-field  'bove  his  compeers, 
And  reap'd  when  in  boyhood  the  triumphs  of  man ; 
But  still  his  course  brightened  as  onward  he  ran. 
Till  loaded  with  glory,  and  full  of  renown. 
His  King  him  advanc'd  from  the  field  to  the  crown  1 

The  mighty  is  fallen  I  Bright  Star  of  the  North, 
Oh!  when  shall  thine  equal  in  splendour  come  forth? 
How  long  shall  we  gaze  on  our  now  darken'd  skies, 
Ere  one  of  thy  brightness  shall  gladden  our  eyes  i 


An  orb  that  in  glory  like  thee  shall  career. 
Surpassing  the  radiance  of  each  common  sphere 
And  brighter  still  growing  as  nearer  it  flies 
To  that  blessed  sun,  who  its  glory  supplies ! 
The  mighty  is  fallen  !  no  prophet  can  tell 
When  one  shall  arise,  like  the  mighty  who  fell ; 
Nor  can  the  sensation  produc'd  by  the  shock. 
The  wailing  of  widow,  and  children,  and  flock. 
The  deep  consternation  which  thousands  appal. 
Declare  what  our  country  has  lost  by  his  fiill : 
Our  bearer  the  standard  has  dropp'd  fi-om  his  hand. 
And  faint  and  dismay'd  are  the  brave  of  the  land  ! 
'Mid  signs  so  portentous,  in  seasons  so  dark, 
All  Isr'el  may  tremble  for  God's  holy  ark. 
And  fear,  that  when  legates  so  wise  are  call'd  home. 
Soon  tidings  of  war  from  their  Sovereign  may  come  ! 
When  quickly  the  righteous  are  sumroon'd  away. 
The  judgment  presages  a  still  darker  day ; 
And  judgment  begun  at  the  temple  of  God, 
Portends  that  the  sinner  shall  sink  'neath  his  rod  I 
The  fall  of  the  mighty  while  deeply  we  mourn. 
To  Thee,  who  Almighty  art,  stiU  would  we  turn ; 
When  smitten,  and  woimded,  and  bleeding,  we  fiee 
To  Thee,  who  was't  smitten,  and  bled'st  on  the  tree  I 
Thou  boldest  the  stars  in  thy  mighty  right  hand. 
And  plantest  the  heavens  with  their  radiant  band  I 
Thou  only  the  storm  of  our  spirits  can  calm, 
And  pour  on  the  wounded  thy  life-giving  balm — 
That  balm  of  refreshment,  abundantly  shed 
On  widow  and  fiitberless,  mourning  their  dead. 
Whose  warmest  aflTections  around  him  were  twin'd. 
And  who  have  embalm'd  him,  in  love,  in  their  mind  I 
Abide  in  our  Zion,  and  build  up  her  walls. 

Her  mighty  is  fall'n — but  her  King  never  falh, 

Her  wounds  He  will  heal,  and  her  breaches  repair, 
Tho'  fall'n  is  her  mighty, — ^her  King  still  is  there  ! 


The  Effect  of  a  Chriatian*8  Vying  Experience — My 
first  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  says  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Cecil,  were  confirmed  by  observing  that 
really  religious  persons  had  some  solid  happiness  among 
them,  which  I  felt  the  vanities  of  the  world  could  not 
give.  I  shall  never  forget  standing  by  the  bed-side  of 
my  sick  mother.  "  Are  not  you  afraid  to  die  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  No.'|  "  No  1  Why  does  the  uncertainty  of 
another  state  give  you  no  concern?"  "  Because  God 
has  said,  *  Fear  not ;  when  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  >vith  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.' — *  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous.' " 

A  Sure  Consolation, — Paulinus,  when  he  was  told 
that  the  Goths  had  sacked  NoU  and  plundered  him  of 
all  he  had,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  "  Lord, 
thou  knowest  where  I  have  laid  up  my  treasure." 
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THE   EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN'S 
HOPE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Akdrew  Milbot, 
Minister  of  Crailing, 

It  needs  not  any  fomud-  demonstration  to  per- 
f nade  men  that  Christian  hope  is  good  and  desir- 
able ;  still  the  serious  consideration  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  hope  which  the  Gospel,  wherever 
received,  bestows,  may  not  be  without  its  benefit, 
both  in  conveying  to  tht  careless  a  livelier  feeling 
of  its  unspeakable  value>  and  in  strengthening  the 
confidence  and  exciting  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  can,  in  some  measure,  unite  in  the  apostle's 
ascription  of  praise  to  their  God  and  Saviour,  as 
having  given  them  to  realize  this  good  hope, 
which  is  through  grace.  Is  it  asked,  then,  in 
what  respects,  on  what  grounds  is  the  epithet 
good  claimed  to  the  hope  which  the  Gospel 
alone  can  inspire  ?  The  answer  is  easy, — Chns- 
tian  hope  is  good, 

I.  As  to  the  objects  which  it  embraces,  these 
being  essentially  and  permanently  good,  fitted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  immortal  nature,  and,  in 
their  possession,  to  confer  true  blessedness ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  evident  the  hope  of  the  believer 
differs  from  the  hope  which  we  naturally  cherish ; 
for  though,  in  one  sense,  all  hope  may  be  de- 
nominated good,  because  it  is  only  in  proportion 
as  an  object  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  benefi- 
cial and  desirable,  that  it  is  hoped  for  and  desired, 
we  can  never  hope  for  anything  but  what  appears 
to  us  as  fitted  to  contribute  to  our  advantage  or 
delight.  Whatever  has  a  threatening  or  even 
doubtful  aspect,  is  the  subject  of  apprehension 
and  fear,  not  of  hope.  From  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  it  thus  follows  that  every  thing 
we  hope  for  presents  to  our  perception  some  qua- 
lities of  good,  some  elements  of  happiness ;  but 
while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that  the  corrupt  bias  of  the  unrenewed 
heart  blinds  the  judgment  in  its  discernment  of 
what  is  really  good,  and  engrosses  the  hopes  on 
objects  not  in  themselves  good,  but  which  appear 
so  only  because  of  the  perverting  influence  of 
wrong  affection.  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
hope&  which  occupy  an  unconverted  spirit  ?  Look- 
ing around  us,  we  see  a  vast  assemblage  of  im- 
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mortal  beings,  placed  in  great  diversities  of  situa- 
tion, engaged  in  manifold  variety  of  pursuit,  dis- 
tinguished by  varied  tastes  and  gifts ;  and  if  we 
could  look  inward  and  survey  the  hopes  which 
move  and  actuate  them,  we  should  find  that  these 
are  limited  to  the  mortal  sphere  in  which  they  live, 
that  they  terminate  upon  deliverance  from  difficulty 
or  distress,  or  success  in  some  project  of  enter- 
prise, some  scheme  of  aggrandisement,  or  are  oc- 
cupied with  bright  visions  of  happiness,  to  be  de- 
rived from  some  connection  to  be  formed,  some 
wealth  to  be  acquired,  some  temporal  advantage 
to  be  gained ;  too  often,  perhaps,  we  might  find 
the  hopes  of  numbers  centering  on  objects  really 
criminal,  on  schemes  of  sensual  gratiacation,  on 
projects  of  revenge,  on  injuring  and  ruining  some 
fellow-creature. 

Now,  if  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  objects 
which  engage  the  hopes  of  the  natural  heart,  it 
follows  clearly  that  such  hopes  are  not  good,  be- 
cause the  objects  embraced  are,  at  best,  unsatis- 
fying, defective,  reach  only  to  the  body  and  its 
interests,  but  leave  unenriched,  poor,  deceived, 
the  better  part, — ^the  never-dying  soul.  Not 
so,  however,  with  that  hope  which  the  Gospel 
enkindles.  It  goes  forth  after  objects  intrin- 
sically and  relatively  excellent,  needful  to  the 
well-being  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come, — objects  all-satisfying  to  the 
soul's  highest  and  most  extended  desires.  The 
objects  of  Christian  hcpe  are  those  which  the 
Gospel  reveals  and  offers,  those  which  faith 
accepts  and  realizes,  those  which  involve  pre- 
sent peace  and  usefulness,*-everlasting  felicity. 
As  the  chief  amongst  them,  may  be  enumerated 
the  hope  of  a  free  and  full  pardon, — a  glorious 
acquittal,  in  the  day  of  judgment, — ^the  hope  of 
complete  extinction  of  sin, — entire  washing  from 
moral  pollution, — restoration  to  the  image  of  God, 
in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness, — 
the  hope  of  deliverance  from  every  enemy  that 
would  oppose  our  spiritual  and  eternal  good, — the 
hope  of  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy — ^plea- 
sures for  evermore.  The  very  enunciation  of 
these  things  commends  them  as  unspeakably  valu- 
able, and  vindicates  the  title  good  as  belongmg  ex- 
clusively to  the  hope  which  embraces  and  insures 
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tbem.  What  can  be  wanting  to  tne  happiness  of 
that  man  whose  soul  rests,  with  lively  hope,  on 
the  gracious  pardon  which  his  Redeemer  has  pur- 
chased ;  on  the  continuance  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion, in  carrying  forward  his  sanctification ;  on  the 
faithfulness  of  his  covenant  God,  in  brinpng  him 
through  every  peril,  to  the  land  of  blessedness  and 
rest?  Are  we  not  all  ready  to  exclaim,  << enough  for 
us  if  we  can  retain  this  blessed  hope  throughout 
our  future  pilgrimage ;  happy  shall  we  be  if  we 
have  such  prospects  to  cheer  us  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  mortal  career ;  yea,  undismayed  shall 
we  behold  the  approach  of  the  dread  messenger, 
and  go,  without  fear,  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ?  "  Yes,  they  whose  hope  compre- 
hends deliverance  from  guilt  and  pollution ;  from 
temptations  and  adversaries,  and  an  introduction 
into  the  mansions  of  the  redeemed,  are  truly  rich, 
incomparably  blessed  above  all  that  this  world  can 
bestow.  To  their  highest,  their  true  wdl-being, 
nothing  is  wanting — ^their  ho^  involves  the  only 
all-sufficient  good.  It  may  indeed  be  all^^,  that 
^  as  we  are  closely  related  to  a  material  world,  such 
a  view  of  Christian  hope  is  too  limited,  leaving 
out  of  sight  our  present  interests,  relations,  and 
necessities ;  but,  even  in  regard  to  these,  this  good 
hope  provides  full  and  abundant  consolation.  For 
it  18  the  appointment  of  the  divine  economy,  in 
the  administration  of  grace,  that  to  them  who  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness, 
all  other  needful  things  shall  be  added.  In  con- 
formity with  this  method  of  procedure,  as  well  as 
on  the  ground  of  manifold  rich  promises  and  en- 
couraging examples,  the  man  who  has  had  the  pe- 
culiar hope  of  the  Gospel  awakened  within  him,  has 
also  a  peaceful  assurance  that  God  will  supply  all  his 
temporal  need, — that  his  bread  shaU  be  given  him, 
and  his  water  shall  be  sure, — that  he  shall  be  help- 
ed in  every  adversity, — ^have  grace  given  him  to 
glorify  God  in  his  troubles,  and  a  happy  deliverance 
granted  out  of  them.  <<  All  things  are  ^ours — ^whe- 
&er  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Chrisfs, 
and  Christ  is  God's."  Is  not  then  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel  good,  truly  good,  as  to  the  objects  which 
it  comprehends  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  our  rational, 
our  earnest  desire  that  such  a  hope  may  be  ours  ? 

II.  But,  farther,  this  hope  wnidi  gladdens  the 
believer's  heart,  is  good,  in  respect  of  the  security 
on  which  it  rests.  It  is  manifest  that  this  element 
is  essential  to  constitute  hope  truly  good,  for  how 
desirable  soever  may  be  the  objects  to  which  our 
hopes  are  directed,  if  the  assurance  of  our  readi- 
ing  the  possession  of  these  objects  be  doubtful,  the 
vdue  of  the  hopes  themselves  is  proportionally 
diminished.  In  regard  to  Christian  hope,  while 
its  objects  v^  glorious  and  exceUent,  its  certainty 
is  fixed  and  indubitable.  It  rests  on  the  sure 
Word  of  God—on  more— on  the  oath  of  the  Most 
High.  **  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew 
unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath ;  that  by  two  im- 
mutable things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  Grod 
tP  lie^  we  mi|^t  have  a  strong  consolation^  who 


have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set 
before  us :  Whidb  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which  enter- 
eth  into  that  within  the  vail;  whither  the  fore- 
runner is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an  high 
priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec" 
Nor  is  this  all;  for,  besides  his  &ithful  word 
and  promise,  God  has  given  us  so  wonderful  a  de- 
monstration of  his  loving-kindness,  as  to  place 
beyond  every  doubt,  that,  since  he  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  he  will  with  him  give  us  all  things. 
The  mission  and  death  of  the  only  begotten  l^n 
of  God  have  prodaimed,  that  the  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promises  of  mercy.  The  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  the  Redeemer  have  proved, 
that  the  grand  dasigBs  of  his  incamatiiMi  and  suf- 
ferings shall  be  fully  realized.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, the  believer  is  tempted  to  doubt  or  fear,  he 
has  only  to  remember  the  great,  the  unspeakable 
gift  of  God ;  and  in  the  remembrance  thereof,  to 
dismiss  his  unworthy  suspicions,  and  strengthen 
his  languishing  hopes,  by  the  refiection,  that  the 
compassion  which  thought  on  us  in  our  low  and 
lost  estate,  and  has  wrought  out  for  us  so  glorious 
a  redemption,  will  never  permit  the  expectations 
which  his  own  word  has  awakened,  to  fail  or  be 
dissppointed. 

Besides,  this  good  hope  of  the  believer  is  some- 
thing more  than  hope — ^it  implies  some  foretaste 
of  the  blessings  expected — some  portion  already 
in  enjoyment.   In  the  very  cherishing  of  this  hope, 
there  are  felt  a  peace  and  joy,  the  happy  earnest  of 
its  fiill  completion.     In  looking  forward  to  the 
day  of  glorious  acquittal — the  time  of  being  pre- 
sented faultless  before  the  presence  of  God  through 
the  merits  of  our  Surety  and  Advocate — there  is 
experienced  a  freedom  from  discouraging  dread, 
a  sense  of  security,  a  conviction  that  to  them 
who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no  more  condem- 
nation, which  settles  the  soul  in  sure  and  confi- 
dent expectation.    And  in  the  daOy  sunplicutions 
which  the  believer  presents  for  the  effectual  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit-,  while  he  receives  successive 
answers  to  these  prayers,  in  strength  to  resist 
temptaticm,  grace  to*  endure  trial,  and  perform 
duty,  he  feels  in  all  this  a  pledge  and  assurence, 
that  tiie  Lord  will  perfect  tnat  which  concemeth 
him.     To  this  confidence  of  hope  no  sincere  pe^ 
nitent,  no  humble  believer,  is  altogether  a  stran- 
ger.    Soon  as  a  man  comes  to  nail  his  sins  to  the 
cross  of  the   Saviour,  there  is  felt,  even  amid 
much  remaining  daricness  and  fear,  a  hope  that 
shoots  across  the  soul,  a  benignant  light  and 
peace-giving  influence;   and  the  more  that  the 
penitent  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Medi- 
ator, and  in  conformity  to  his  example,  the  more 
does  this  hope  grow  in  strength  and  power,  rising 
to  the  bliss  of  full  assurance.     In  all  the  hopes 
which  actuate  and  enliven  the  heart,  in  reference  to 
this  world,  there  is  ever  stealing  across  the  mind 
the  painful  consciousness  that  this  may  never  be 
realized  to  me ;  and  the  reflection  is  proved  to  be 
just,   by  the  innumeraUe  diances  of  life — the 
countless  turns  and  changes  which  the  course  of 
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hnnaan  a&ifs  assames :  Imt  not  so  in  regard  to 
the  hope  of  the  Gospel — it  is  sure,  infallible,  and 
it  is  a  part  of  its  blessed  character  to  carry  along 
with  i^  generally,  a  feeling  of  its  certainty.  Is 
not  Uusy  then,  the  only  hope  that  merits  to  he 
called  good^ — ^the  only  hope  which  it  should  ^ 
our  mat  effort  to  possess  and  retain  ? 

III.  Still  farther.  Christian  hope  maybe  denomi- 
nated goody  in  r^ard  to  its  moral  efficacy.  I  have 
already  hinted  at  the  blissful  influence  of  Gospel 
hope,  in  conveying  peace  to  the  human  heart.  I 
might  speak  also  of  its  animating  and  invigorating 
power,  how  it  girds  the  soul  with  alacrity  to  run 
in  the  way  of  the  divine  commandments — ^how  it 
sheds  a  cheering  light  on  every  thing  we  have  or 
engage  in^-enhancing  the  value  of  our  comforts, 
aiid  softening  the  weight  pf  our  adversities — par- 
ticularly how,  in  ministering  peace,  it  engages  to 
hohnesa,  giving  force  to  holy  desires,  quickening 
to  holy  wat4:hfulness,  rousing  to  holy  effort ;  for 
^  eyery  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifies 
himself  as  Christ  is  pure.**  But  on  so  extensive  a 
subject  I  cannot  enter  fiiUy  at  this  time ;  enough 
has  been  suggested  to  prove,  that  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel  is  good— -only  good  as  embracing  objects 
essentially  and  permanently  excellent — ^fitted  to 
meet  all  our  wants,  as  resting  on  infallible  secu- 
rity— as  carrying  in  it  the  blessed  effects  of  peace 
and  purity-— enough  too,  I  would  fain  hope,  to 
prompt,  in  every  breast,  the  earnest  desire,  let  this 
hope  be  mine  I  let  it  be  in  me,  and  abound  I 


firmed  him  in  the  detsrmination  to  which  he  had 
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LATE  REV.  JOHN  BRSKINB,  D.D.,  . 

Qii#  ^  IJU  Miniitert  of  Old  Gnsfoiart'  Ciwek, 
Edmbmrgk, 

This  eminent  divine  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Erskiae 
of  Carnock,  Esq.,  advocate,  so  deservedly  fiuned  as  the 
author  of  the  '<  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"--a 
work  held  in  high  estimation  among  professional  law- 
yers. John  appears  to  have  inherited  many  of  the 
peculiar  diaracteristics  of  his  fiither's  mind,  and  he  ex- 
hibited, even  in  early  fife,  abilities  of  no  common  order. 
The  education  which  he  received  previous  to  entering 
the  university  was  such  as  fitted  him  to  pass  through 
the  various  dasses  with  the  utmost  honour  to  himself 
and  gratification  to  his  parents.  During  his  attendance 
St  college,  he  became  a  member  of  a  dub  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hen  Club,  and  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  gentlemen  who  had  attended  the  Humanity 
dass  at  Edinburgh  in  1737  and  the  two  following*  years. 
When  Dr  Erskine  first  set  out  on  his  college  career, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  his  family  that  be 
vbould  adopt  the  profession  of  a  lawyer ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  had  he  done  so,  his  high  talents,  as 
well  as  his  fiither's  influence  and  instructions,  would 
have  soon  raised  him  to  eminence  at  the  bar.  Iii  de- 
ference to  the  dedded  inclination  of  his  parents,  he  ap- 
plied himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  law.  But, 
even  while  thus  engaged,  he  always  entertained  a  marked 
partiaUty  for  theological  pursuits;  and  at  length  this 
taste  BO  mudi  increased,  that  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  dedicating  his  life  to  the  sacred  profession.  His  mind 
was  early  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of 
religious  truth ;  and  the  growing  relish  which  he  felt 
for  spiritual  objects,  as  well  as  the  invindble  desire  for 
the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  which,  amid  all 
diseouFBgeneats,  retained  possession  of  his  mind,  cea- 


Dr  Erskine  was  now  in  his  twentv-second  year; 
and  though,  for  several  years  before,  his  attention  had 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  his  know- 
ledge of  which  was  often  of  great  importance  to  him 
afterwards  in  Church  courts ;  yet,  with  the  fiill  consent 
of  his  friends,  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  acute  and 
powerful  mind  to  topics  more  congenial  to  his  incUn»> 
tions.  In  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  in- 
deed, he  had  already  given  proof  of  a  dexterity  and 
power  fer  beyond  bis  years.  The  Church  and  the  coun- 
try  had  been  agitated  by  a  controversy  which  arose^  ia 
consequence  of  the  pubUcation  of  a  work  by  Professor 
Campbell  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  "  Necessity  of  Re- 
velation."* In  this  book,  the  learned  Professor,  anxious 
to  oppose  some  of  the  infidels  of  the  time,  endeavoured 
to  prove  man's  utter  inability  to  acquire,  by  his  own 
unaided  reason,  a  knowledge  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  A 
conridenble  damour  was  raised  in  the  Church  against 
some  of  the  tenets  which  this  book  contained ;  and  al- 
though the  author  ultin^ately  escaped  the  censure  of  the 
Church,  his  opinions  were  reprobated  by  many  pious 
men,  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Dr  Erskine  ym» 
too  sagadous  not  to  perodve  the  consequences  of  such 
a  doctrine,  if  proved  to  be  true.  Though  still  a  strip- 
Ung,  therefore,  he  set  himself  to  refiite  the  opinions 
maintained  by  Dr  Campbell;  and  in  1741  he  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  sulgect,  full  of  sound  reasoning,  and 
evindng  extensive  as  well  as  accurate  information. 
This  small  production  was  regarded  as  highly  creditable 
to  the  youthful  author,  and  attracted  the  particular  no- 
tice of  Dr  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
to  whom  Dr  Erskine  had  sent  a  eopy.  So  much,  in- 
deed, was  the  learned  divine  pleased  with  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  dissertation,  and  more  especially  as  it 
coincided  with  his  own  views,  that  a  correspondence 
commenced  between  Dr  Warburton  and  his  young  friend, 
which  continued  at  intervals  for  many  years. 

When  Dr  Erskine  had  formed  the  design  of  serving 
God  in  the  oflBce  of  the  ministry,  he  gave  a  detailed 
view,  in  a  letter  to  his  fitther,  of  Uie  motives  by  which 
he  was  consdous  of  being  actuated  in  the  resolution  he 
had  formed.  A  copy  of  this  letter  he  sent  to  Dr  Dod- 
dridge, along  with  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
Dr  Campbell ;  and,  firom  the  reply  of  that  eminent  Non- 
conformist, the  following  extract  is  made  by  Dr  Br- 
skine'e  biographer,  the  ^le  and  excellent  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff: — 

"  The  account  whidi  you  gave  to  your  worthy  fether 
of  the  motives  that  determined  your  resolution  to  enter 
on  the  ministry,  ia  that  excellent  letter  which  you  fe- 
voured  me  with  a  copy  of,  abundantly  conrinees  me 
that  you  were  indeed  under  a  dirine  guidance  in  that 
resolution.  And  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  great 
token  for  good  to  the  Church,  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
distinguished  abiUties,  (of  whidi  the  pamphlet  you  sent 
me  is  a  valuable  specimen,)  and  of  your  elevated  cir- 
cumstances in  huouin  life,  should  be  willing  to  engage 
in  so  kborious  a  work  as  iii<t  ministry,  in  the  midst  of 
the  various  discouragements  whidi  attend  it  I  hope 
God  will  abundantly  bless  your  labours  for  the  good  of 
souls ;  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  you,  firom  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  if  he  does  so,  instead  of  repenting  of  yo«r 
choice,  you  will  rejoice  in  it  through  the  course  of 
your  Ufe,  and  in  the  nearest  prospects  of  death  and 
eternity." 

In  reference  to  the  same  subject,  Dr  Warburton  thus 
writes,  in  a  letter  dated  20th  February  1744,  addressed 
to  Dr  Erskine : — 

'*  I  heartily  felidtate  you  on  yoor  choice  of  the  bet- 
ter part.  Tou  have  an  advantage  that  numbers  may 
envy,  in  going  to  divinity  from  the  study  of  the  dvil 
law.  I  am  pleased  too  with  your  new  dioice  on  another 


so 
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Account, — ^yott  will  now  be  at  leisure  to  digest  those 
just  and  noble  thoughts  which  you  have  on  the  most 
important  subjects  of  antiquity ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
urge  and  press  you  to  pursue  them.  One  who  can 
write  >vith  that  learning,  precision,  and  force  of  reason, 
with  which  you  confuted  Campbell,  ought  never  to  have 
his  pen  out  of  his  hand." 

Before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Dr  Erskine  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dumblane.  His  first  sermon  in  public  was  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Torrybum,  from  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10, 
— a  subject  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  office.  Wherever  he 
officiated,  his  discourses  were  listened  to  with  marked 
interest  and  attention ;  so  that,  as  his  biographer  re- 
marks, *'  he  had  rather  to  select  the  parish  which  was 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  than  wait  for  the  patronage 
of  any  individual."  The  parish  of  Tulliallan  was  then 
vacant,  but  as  his  own  father  was  the  patron,  he  de- 
clined accepting  the  charge,  and  preferred  the  parish  of 
\KirkintilIoch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  To 
this  charge,  accordingly,  he  was  inducted  in  May  1744; 
and  continued  for  nine  years  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
minister  of  that  large  and  populous  parish  with  the  ut- 
most conscientiousness  and  fidelity. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  incumbency  in  Kirkintilloch, 
Dr  Erskine  was  called  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  intimate  companions  of  his  youth,  Mr  Hall,  son 
of  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  friend,  he  published  a  few  fragments  ftom  his 
manuscripts,  prefaced  by  a  brief  memoir.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  upon  the  character  of  Mr  Hall^  he  thus 
describes  the  doseness  and  cordiality  of  their  inter- 
course • — 

"  Never  was  there  a  soul,"  he  says,  "  more  suscep- 
tible of  friendship,  or  endowed  with  more  of  a  tender, 
affectionate,  and  83rmpathi8ing  disposition.  My  inti- 
mate cprrespondence  with  him  for  two  years  and  a  half 
gave  me  peculiar  proofs  of  this ;  and  some  of  the  in- 
stances of  his  friendship  were  such  as,  I  believe,  can 
scarcely  find  a  parallel,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times ;  though  I  have  reasons  for  not  being  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head.  To  him,  in  every  distress  and 
perplexity,  with  freedom  I  could  unbosom  my  most  hid- 
den pains,  without  the  least  doubt  of  their  remaining 
as  secret  as  if  they  had  been  confined  within  my  own 
breast.  He  felt  my  joys  and  sorrows  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own.  He  kindly  warned  me  of  whatever  he  thought 
amiss  in  my  conduct,  and  took  it  well  when  I  used  the 
same  freedom  with  him.  lean  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  God  ever  favoured  me  with  such  a  friend, 
and  gave  me  such  peculiar  advantages  for  knowing  his 
worth,  and  improving  by  his  conversation  and  example. 
The  least  circumstance  that  concerned  his  friend  was 
not  disregarded  by  him." 

In  1746  Dr  Erskine  married  the  Honourable  Chris- 
tian MUickay,  third  daughter,  by  his  third  wife,  of 
George,  the  third  Lord  Reay — a  union  which  %vas  at- 
tended with  much  domestic  happiness  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  long  and  valuable  life.  About  this  time 
a  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  courts,  in  which  Dr 
Erskine  was  called  to  take  an  active  part.  The  cele- 
brated Mr  Whitefield  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  some 
years  previous,  of  paying  occasional  visits  to  Scotland. 
His  opinions  being  in  complete  accordance  with  those 
which  were  entertained  by  many  pious  clergymen,  he 
was  employed  frequently  to  officiate  in  their  pulpits. 
This  practice,  though  continued  for  some  time,  gave 
considerable  offence  to  some  ministers,  who  were  no 
great  admirers  of  Mr  Whitefield*s  views.  Dr  Erskine 
bad  always  been  favourable  to  him,  and  had  even  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet,  when  m  student  of  divinity,  in  favour 
of  the  revivals  at  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth,  in  which 
Mr  Whitefield  had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part.  In 
•uch  drcumstances.  it  was  not  surprbing  that  this  emi- 


nent and  useful  man  should  have  been  invited  onoe  or 
twice  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  Kirkintilloch.  A 
complaint,  however,  was  instantly  made  on  the  subject 
to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow;  a  hot  discussion  ensued, 
and  a  motion  was  at  length  agreed  to,  which  united  the 
views  of  the  iwo  contending  parties.  In  this  debate 
Dr  Erskine  took  an  active  share  in  favour  of  Mr  White- 
field,  and  he  afterwards  published  an  account  of  it^ 
giving  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  admitted  can- 
dour and  honesty. 

The  laborious  duties  of  his  parish,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  three  discourses  every  week,  prevented  Dr 
Erskine  from  engaging  keenly  in  those  literary  pursuits 
which  were  so  congera'al  to  his  taste.  His  reading, 
however,  during  his  residence  in  Kirkintilloch,  appears 
to  have  been  considerable,  and  besides  the  publication 
of  a  few  occasional  sermons,  he  gave  to  the  world  an 
essay,  intended  to  promote  the  more  frequent  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  latter  production  his 
biographer  describes  as  a  performance  of  '*  singular 
abiUty  and  learning."  That  he  might  be  master  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  he  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  ministers  on  the  continent,  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  foreign  Churches.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  communication  thus 
opened  up  >vith  different  individuals  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  led  hiib  to  take  an  interest  in  foreign 
literature,  which  he  retained  during  life.  He  had  al- 
ready an  extensive  correspondence  with  America,  and 
espedally  with  American  ministers,  and  hence  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion and  literature  in  the  New  World. 

Dr  Erskine  was  translated  from  Kirkintilloch,  in 
1753,  to  the  first  charge  in  the  burgh  of  Culross.  To 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  now  placed,  be  was  no 
stranger,  having,  in  his  youth,  occasionally  resided  in 
the  family  of  his  grandfather,  whose  estate  was  situat- 
ed in  the  parish.  In  this  new  sphere  of  usefulness,  his 
ministrations  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to  his  parish- 
ioners, and  by  his  assiduous  attendmi  to  the  private 
visitation  of  their  families,  he  became  peculiarly  en- 
deared to  them.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken  in  removing  from  Eirkin- 
tilloch  to  Culross.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  situations  are  thus  stated  by  Sir  Herry 
Moncreiff: — 

'*  Though  Dr  Warburton  was  not  aware  of  the  eiact 
situation  of  a  parish  minister  in  Scotland,  when  he 
supposed  literary  industry  to  be  separated  from  pasto- 
ral duty,  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  Dr  Er- 
skine's  translation  to  Culross  were  to  a  certain  degree 
realized.  With  the  assistance  of  a  colleague  in  the  vi- 
gour of  life,  who  divided  with  him  both  the  pubhc  and 
the  parochial  duty,  he  had  certainly  much  more  leisure 
to  employ,  and  better  opportunities  for  study,  than  ho 
could  possibly  have  commanded  in  his  former  situa- 
tion. 

"  He  lost,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  the  sodety  at 
Glasgow,  on  which  he  set  a  considerable  value ;  and 
he  had  not  the  same  direct  access  to  books  which  the 
libraries  of  Glasgow  afforded  him.  But  his  intercourse 
with  the  greatest  number  of  his  literary  firiends  was 
more  in  his  power  than  it  had  been  at  Kirkintilloch ; 
and  whatever  books  he  required,  he  had  the  means  of 
procuring. 

"  They  who  were  acquainted  with  his  habits  of  in- 
dustry through  life,  will  readily  believe  that  the  leisure 
which  he  found  in  this  situation  was  &tthfully  employ- 
ed ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  while  he  continued 
there  he  published  any  thing,  excepting  a  single  ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  Sodety  in  Scotland  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  in  1756,  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Religion  on  National  H^piness.  It  is  re- 
published in  the  first  volume  of  his  printed  discourses." 
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In  Scptemiber  1754  Dr  Erskine  wis  deprived,  by 
death,  of  oDe  of  his  most  mlued  friends,  Mr  John 
Madaurin  of  Glasgow — a  man  whose  eminent  talents, 
and  high  attainments,  and  genuine  worth,  have  handed 
down  his  name  with  honour  to  the  present  day.  The 
loss  of  this  eminent  individual  was  deeply  felt ;  but 
such  was  the  estimation  in  which  Dr  Erskine  was  held 
in  Glacgow,  that  the  kirk-session  of  the  parish,  and 
the  general  session  of  the  dty,  immediately  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  occupy  the  place  which  had  thus  be- 
come vacant.  This,  however,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  be  declined,  and  continued  every  day  to  recom- 
mend himself  more  highly  by  his  conduct,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  a  Christian  minister,  to  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  people  at  Culross. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  man  of  such 
acknowledged  talents  as  Dr  Bi^kine  possessed,  would 
he  promoted  to  a  high  station  in  the  Church.  In 
the  autumn  of  1758,  accordingly,  he  was  translated  to 
the  New  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh;  and  being 
thus  called  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  than  he 
had  hitherto  done,  the  astonishing  vigour  of  his  mind 
became  more  readily  apparent.  His  disoouiKs  were 
characterised  by  a  grasp  of  thought,  and  a  deamess  of 
illusttation,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accept- 
able preachers  of  his  day.  In  the  multi&rious  duties 
of  a  dty  clergyman  he  was  most  exemplary  and  inde- 
fatigable. Such  was  the  dedsion  of  his  character,  that 
he  would  in  very  few  cases  allow  any  thing  short  of 
complete  necessity  to  withdraw  him  from  his  duty. 
He  seems  to  have  regulated  the  distribution  of  his  time 
by  a  systematic  arrangement,  to  which  he  endeavoured 
roost  rigidly  to  adhere.  In  the  midst  of  his  varied  em- 
ployments he  mixed  a  great  deal  in  sodety ;  and  such 
was  the  cheerfulness  and  affability  of  his  dispositions, 
as  well  as  the  artless  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  his 
manners,  that  his  company  was  courted  by  all  who  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  bis  acquaintance.  > 

As  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  be  received,  in  1766,  an  unsolicited  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
the  minute  of  the  Faculty  which  conferred  it,  an  enco- 
mium is  passed  on  his  "  undoubted  probity,  ingenuity,  and 
learning."  Before  recdving  this  well  merited  honour, 
he  had  published  a  volume  of  Theological  Dissertations, 
two  of  which  had  already  appeared  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life.  He  had  also  entered  with  lively  interest 
into  the  controversy  which  had  for  some  years  been 
carried  on,  with  the  utmost  keenness,  between  Mr  We»' 
ley  and  Mr  Hervey,  and  had  published  a  controversial 
work  of  the  latter  writer,  with  a  preface  from  his  own 
pen.  The  preface  called  forth  a  letter  to  Dr  Erskine 
from  Mr  Wesley,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  an 
"  earnest  appeal"  to  the  public  from  one  of  Mr  Wes- 
ley's coadjutors.  Dr  Erskine  did  not  decline  the  con- 
troversy, but  in  July  1765  he  sent  from  the  press  a 
defence  of  his  prefac^,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dis- 
cussen  the  subject  at  greater  length  than  before. 

In  1767  Dr  Erskine  was  translated  to  the  Old  Grey- 
fnars*  Church,  where  he  became  colleague  to  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, the  celebrated  historian.  In  this  situation, 
where  he  was  subjected  to  less  labour  than  in  his  for- 
mer charge,  he  continued  to  officiate  during  the  rest  of 
his  life — a  most  faithful  and  highly  valued  pastor. 

From  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Dr 
Erskine  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
divines,  particularly  President  Edwards,  he  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  controversy  which  was  now  be- 
ginning to  arise  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North 
American  colonies.  He  took  occasion,  accordingly,  to 
publish,  anonymously,  from  the  London  press,  a  tract, 
in  whidi  his  views  were  stated  with  his  wonted  dear- 
ness  and  force ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
American  war  had  actually  commenced,  he  republished 
this  tract  at  Edinburgh,  ^vith  his  name  attached  to  it. 


The  subject,  for  some  time,  completely  occupied  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means 
he  could  command  to  effect  a  recondliadon  between  the 
two  countries.  With  this  view  he  published,  anony- 
mously, in  1776,  an  additional  dissertation  on  the  war, 
which  is  regarded,  by  his  biographer, .  as  "  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  argymentative  of  all  the  author's  politi- 
cal tracts."  The  subject  was  followed  up  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  in  a  tract  directed  chiefly  to  the  reli« 
gious  view  of  the  question. 

Another  topic,  of  great  moment,  began,  at  this  time, 
to  excite  a'  considerable  sensation  in  the  public  mind, 
particularly  in  Scotland.  An  act  of  parliament  had 
passed  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
from  certain  disabilities  and  penalties ;  and  an  intention 
was  intimated  of  extending  the  same  relief  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Dr  Erskine, 
who,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  retained  a  constant  appre- 
hension of  the  growth  of  Popery,  published,  in  1778, 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  urged,  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness, the  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  repeaL  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  following  year,  the  subject 
was  discussed  with  great  ability  on  the  part  both  of 
those  who  supported  and  of  those  who  opposed  the  re- 
peal ;  and  Dr  Erskine  afterwards  published  an  account 
of  the  debate,  prefixing  to  it  an  address  to  Dr  Campbell 
of  Aberdeen,  who  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  Anxious 
to  do  his  utmost  to  avert  what  he  considered  an  im- 
pending evil,  Dr  Erskine  forwarded  to  Mr  Burke,  who 
had  brought  in  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, a  number  of  printed  papers  and  sermons,  containing 
the  substance  of  the  arguipents  which  had  been  urged 
in  Scotland,  against  the  repeal  of  the  peiuil  statutes. 
The  mind  of  the  learned  statesman,  however,  appears 
from  his  private  letter  in  reply,  to  have  remained  un- 
changed. 

To  whatever  subject  Dr  Erskine  directed  his  power- 
ful intellect,  he  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  bearings.  This  was  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  astonishing  fieidlity  with  which, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff: 

"  LordElliock  had  been  much  on  the  continent  in  early 
life,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  modern  languages. 
He  had  an  excellent  library.  And  having  been  one  of 
Dr  Erskine's  original  associates,  he  was  applied  to  by 
him,  for  the  use  of  a  German  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
at  the  time  when  he  first  resolved  to  attempt  the  acqui* 
sition  of  the  German  language. 

**  By  his  Lordship's  account,  these  books  were  re- 
turned, when  they  had  not  been  out  of  his  possession 
more  than  six  weeks.  He,  therefore,  naturally  con- 
duded,  that  the^  had  not  been  of  much  use ;  and  that; 
finding  the  acquisition  of  languages  at  his  age,  with  no 
other  help  than  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  a  more  di(fi- 
cult  undertaking  than  he  had  imagined  it,  his  friend  had 
relinquished  the  attempt. 

"  But  when  Dr  Erslane  soon  after  visited  him,  he  was 
surprised  to  find,  that,  so  far  from  having  given  up  his 
design,  he  imagined  himself  to  have  received  so  much 
advantage  from  the  grammar  and  dictionary,  as  to  ba 
already  able,  without  assistance,  to  collect  the  substance 
of  a  German  book. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  see,  how  far  a  man 
of  Dr  Erskine's  age,  with  all  his  industry  and  acuteness, 
could  have  carried  this  advantage,  within  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks ;  and  being  in  his  library.  Lord  Elliock 
produced  a  German  book,  of  which  he  requested  him 
to  give  him  the  satisfiustion  of  hearing  him  read  a  few 
sentences. 

*'  Dr  Erskine  had  never  heard  another  person  read 
German,,  and  had  never  pronounced  a  single  sentence. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  literacy  comply  with  Lord 
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Elliock'f  request.  But,  without  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce any  part  of  the  original,  he  readily  translated 
into  English  a  great  part  of  a  page,  in  a  book  which  he 
had  never  before  seen ;  so  as  to  convince  his  Lordship, 
that  his  grammar  and  dictionary  had  indeed  been  turned 
to  good  account. 

"  With  no  other  assistance,  he  was  able,  after  six 
weeks'  study,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  to  translate  with  ease  the  substance  of  a  German 
book,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  language.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  more  striking  example,  either  of  perseverance  or 
&ciUty,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue." 

The  extent  to  which  he  availed  himself  of  this  new 
acquirement  was  afterwards  seen  in  his  "  Sketches  of 
Church  History,"  which  are  chiefly  drawn,  as  he  him- 
self says,  from  foreign  writers.  The  first  volume  of 
this  publication  appeared  in  1790,  and  the  second  in 
1797.  They  contain  much  solid  and  important  infor- 
mation, and  the  author  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving most  gratifying  attestations  to  their  merit  from 
Lord  Hailes  and  Bishop  Kurd,  both  of  them  individuals 
distinguished  alike  for  their  talents,  their  learning,  and 
their  piety.  He  published  also  consolatory  letters,  not 
original  but  collected,  and  one  volume  of  sermons  s  an- 
other having  been  published  after  his  death*  It  was  his 
peculiar  merit,  however,  that  he  kept  in  view  not  future 
fiime  but  present  usefulness,  and,  therefore,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  more  immediate  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  a 
large  city.  To  the  business  connected  vrith  charitable 
institutions  he  paid  special  attention,  and  in  the  exer- 
eisc  of  his  ministerial  functions  he  was  excelled  by  none 
^  his  brethren. 

About  the  age  of  seventy  Dr  Erskine's  health  began 
to  decline,  but  he  continued  to  officiate  almost  regular- 
ly in  his  Church,  tUl  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
And  so  vigorous  were  his  fiiculties,  even  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  that,-  on  the  night  before  he  died,  he  w«s 
eagerly  employed  in  reading  a  new  Dutch  book.  While 
thus  engaged  he  complained  of  being  unable  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, and,  with  some  Impatience,  asked  for  more  can- 
dles. He  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock,  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  his  spirit  had  ascended  to  its  Saviour  and  its  God. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  Idth  of  January  1808,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

.   THE  JEWISH  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  R.  S.  Candush,  A.  M., 

Mamter  of  St.  George'i  Churchy  Edinburgh. 

(Continued  from  page  15.J 
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Thus  we  find  the  typical  import  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  its  true  fklfilment  as  the  feast  of  the  in- 
gathering, in  the  latter  times,  when  the  tents  being 
pitched,  there  shall  not  be  wanting  any  more  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord ;  and  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  by 
the  comparison  of  two  fiu*  distant  prophets  announcing 
the  same  event.  For  that  it  is  the  same  scene  that 
they  describe,  will  appear  evident,  as  we  think,  to  any 
one  who  wiU  observe  the  minute  and  remarkable  paral- 
lelism, in  many  points,  between  John's  prophecy,  in  the 
21st  diapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  Zechartah  s  in  the 
chapter  already  quoted,  the  1 4th  chapter  of  his  book.  Turn 
to  chapter  xxi.  of  the  Revelataon,  and  compare  it  with  this 
of  Zechariah,  which  we  are  now  considering.  Observe, 
first  of  all,  what  John  says,  Rev.  xxi.  23,  <*  The  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in 
it ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not 
be  shut  at  all  by  day ;  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there." 
Does  this  at  all  explain  Zechariah  xiv.  0,  7.  **  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not 


be  dear  nor  dark ;"  or  (margin)  it  shall  not  be  dear  in 
some  places,  end  dark  in  others,  "  but  it  shall  be  one 
day  that  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night : 
but  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  it  shall  be 
light."  Again,  (2,)  Zechariah  xiv.  6.  "  And  it  shall  be 
in  that  day,  that  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jeru- 
salem," is  literally  identical  with  what  John  says. 
Rev.  xxi.  6.,  "  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of 
the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely;"  and  xxii. 
1.  "  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  ifi'ateref  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb."  Again,  (3,)  Rev.  xxi.  37.  It  is  de- 
dared,  **  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any 
thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomi- 
nation, or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  which  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life."  Does  this  not  exactly  tally 
and  corrsepond  With  the  dedaration  of  Zechariah  xiv.  20, 
concerning  the  universal  prevalence  of  purity,  down  to 
the  very  commonest  of  any  utensils  and  instruments 
employed  in  any  service  ?  "  In  that  day  shall  there 
be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses.  Holiness  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  like  the  bowls 
before  the  altar.  Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
Judah,  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and 
all  they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of  them,  and 
seethe  therein :  and  in  that  day  there  shall  be  no  more 
the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Again, 
(4,)  Zechariah  xiv.  19.,  "And  the  Lord  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earth,  and  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Lord,  and  his  name  one,"  seems  to  harmonize  with  Rev. 
xxi.  24,  "  And  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it,  (and  its  light  is  the  Lamb)  ; 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  into 
it."  And,  lastly,  Zechariah  xiv.  11,  "  And  men  shall 
dwell  in  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  utter  destruc- 
tion," or  curse,  *'  but  Jerusalem  shall  be  safely  Inhabit- 
ed," is  but  expanded  in  the  beautifol  language  of  John, 
Rev.  xxi.  4,  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  ^either 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 

These  instances  of  agreement  and  identity  cannot  be 
acddentaL  They  surely  prove  an  Identity  of  matter. 
And  they  warrant  us  in  connecting,  or  rather  require  us 
to  connect  the  dedaration  of  John,  **  The  Tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,"  with  the  intimation  of  Zechariah, 
that  there  i^  to  be  a  Feast  of  Tabemades,  in  which 
the  nations,  along  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
City,  are  to  take  part.  HoW  &r  these  magnificent  pre- 
dictions of  the  glory  of  the  latter  day  are  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively ;  how  far  we  are  to  expect  an  exact 
literal  accomplishment  of  all  the  glowing  imagery  in 
which  the  triumph  of  that  blessed  era,  is  with  vivid  dis- 
tinctness set  before  us,  we  pretend  not  to  determine. 
We  would  beware,  however,  of  the  too  great  license  of 
fiuldful  and  spiritual  interpretation,  and  rather  follow 
the  wise  and  hiore  humole  simplidty  of  the  great 
masters  in  prophetic  lore  and  study,  not  of  our  own  day 
merely,  but  of  earlier  and  more  masculine  times.  These 
learned  and  sagadous  expounders,  caurious  in  giving 
the  reins  to  their  imagination,  when  it  would  fill  up, 
from  slight  and  dark  hints,  the  minute  details  of  the 
picture,  were  yet  bold  in  seizing  upon  its  broad  outline 
and  its  leading  strokes ;  and  ihey  never  doubted  the 
literal  reality,  at  least  in  its  general  features,  of  the 
scene  spread  out  before  them.  The  holy  beauty  of  the 
heavenly  dty,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  may  be, 
in  some  points,  described  poetically.  The  dear  Ught, 
shining  independently  of  sun  and  moon,  may  denote 
the  light  of  knowledge — ^the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb,  not  reflected  from  a  glass  darkly,  but  derived 
immediately  from  its  source ; — according  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  (ii.  3-5,)  "  And  many  people  shall  go  and 
say.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  i  and  he  will 
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teicli  lit  ciloM  wqrf,  iBd  we  will  walk  in  his  paths  t  for 
out  of  Zioa  ihaU  go  forth  the  law,  and  tha  word  of  tha 
Lord  Irom  J^tualem*  O  heme  of  Jacob,  cotae  ye,  and 
kt  va  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord."  The  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  alio,  may  refer  te  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  all  flesh.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the 
other  particulars  tpec^ed,  the  hblinesa^  the  harmony,  the 
happincsa, — that  these  (hree,  at  least*  of  the  character- 
iities  of  the  ptctore, — the  stainless  purity  of  the  meanest 
▼pssels,  Che  unioa  of  all  nations,  in  peace,  under  the  King, 
and  the  absence  of  sorrow,  and  sigiiing,  and  tears — are  rMl 
and  actual  attributea  of  a  real  community  of  the  blessed, 
-^  community  to  be  realized  eren  on  this  earth  of  ours  ? 
And  in  that  community  there  is  to  be  the  real  fulfilment 
of  what  the  Feast  of  Tabemaeles  typified  and  repre- 
sented. The  true  Feast  of  Taberaades  is  to  be  there. 
Around  Jerusalem,  as  a  centre,  is  to  be  groiqwd  and 
clustered  the  Umrersal  Church.  On  the  holy  land  and 
the  hidy  city  where  the  King  again  dwells,  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth,  aU  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  are  to  be, 
for  «|riritual  blessings,  dependent.  Thither  they  are 
to  look  for  light, — ^thence  are  to  flow  theur  streams  of 
lifo  and  gladness.  All  nations  are  to  go  up  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  if  they  would  be  refreshed  with 
the  rifert  of  God's  house.  For,  as  Zechariah  adds,^chap- 
ter  SIT.  17>)  'Mt  shall  be,  that  whosoever  will  not  come 
up  of  all  the  fiunilies  of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem  to 
worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  even  upon  l^em 
shall  be  no  rain.  And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  go  not  up, 
and  come  not,  upon  them  also  shall  be  the  pla^e  where- 
with the  Lord  smiteth  the  heathen  that  oome  not  up  to 
keep  the  Feast  of  Tabemades."  '*  This  shall  beihe 
ponishment  of  Egypt,  and  the  punishment  of  all  nationi 
that  come  not  up  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles." 

O  bleased  day  1  O  glorious  festival  I  How  wide,  how 
boundless  ii  ita  comprehensive  embrace  1  It  is  a  feaat 
for  ail  nattcma.  Egypt  herself  is  not  ezduded.  Her  an- 
cient wrongs  against  Israel  are  forgotten  i  her  treachery, 
her  insults,  her  cruelty,  are  all  forgiven.  Even  she 
may  come  up,  or  rather  ^e  must  needs  come  up.  Jndah 
is  again  exalted.  The  Lord's  mighty  plan,  in  the  se- 
lection, the  providential  govemmtot,  tie  dispersion,  and 
the  marvellotta  preservation  of  his  chosen  people*  is 
now,  at  laat,  unfolded  and  fulfilled.  In  millennial  glory, 
the  covenant  made  widi  Abraham  is  remembere<L  In 
his  seed,  yet  once  more,  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
are  blened,  yes,  the  very  families  who  have  now,  for 
long  eentiuies,  been  reproaching,  vilifying,  and  persecut- 
ing those  whom  God  is  smiting,  but  whom  soon  he  will 
acknowledge,  in  the  si^t  of  all,  as  his  own.  The  Gen- 
tiles have  conspired  to  tread  Jerusalem  under  their 
feet.  All  Christendom  haa  abused  the  Jews,  making 
their  very  name  a  scorn  and  scandal,  leaving  them  alone, 
nay,  hardening  them  in  unbelief.  And  yet  their  recovery 
is  to  be  the  revival  of  the  Church,  and  the  peace  of  tiie 
whole  world.  Happy,  surely,  they  who,  by  prayer,  or 
by  preoehing,  or  by  whatever  means^  hasten  on  tins  glad 
era.  Happy  they  who  know,  even  in  their  degradadon^ 
the  Nobles  of  the  earth.  Happy  they  who  speak  to 
them  the  Gospel  in  love.  Thrice  happy  the  Church, 
or  people,  whichsoever  it  is  to  be,  that  is  to  be  honour- 
ed in  sending  swift  messengera  to  the  nation  tiow  soat- 
»tered  and  spoiled,  when  it  &  to  be  brought  as  ^  pr«aeat 
to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  Mount  Zion.* 

This  wnrd  of  prophecy  has  carried  m  away,  but  not 
for,  and  we  trust  not  unpleaaantly  or  unprofitablyi  from 
the  subject  more  immediately  before  us.  We  have  yet 
two  remarks  to  make  regarding  the  views  of  this  festi- 
val entertained  by  the  Jews  themselves,  which  will  lead 
ui  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  by 
John,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer. 

1.  The  Jews  themselves  connected  the  observance 
of  this  feast  with  the  g^rious  advent  of  Messiah,  thdr 

.  •  See  ladab  xtiU.  capounded  by  Honlay.    Vol.  I.  paga  tB  of 
this  work. 


King, — ^the  presence  of  Jehovah  their  God  among  them. 
When  they  pitched  their  tents,  it  was  in  memory  of  the 
time  when  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  again  He 
was  to  dwell  among  them.  The  very  erection  of  their 
booths,  was  a  token  of  their  firm  faith  and  confident 
expectation.  Their  cry,  as  they  walked  in  procession, 
waa  **  Hosanna,  save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord." 
And  the  Psaltns  appointed  for  that  sacred  season,  the 
portion  called  by  them  Hallel  (118_1I8),  had  respect 
to  the  Lord's  returning  to  visit  them,  and  bore  this  bur- 
den :  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  save."'  But  the  most  remarkable  proof,  on  this 
point,  is  the  &ct,  that  when  they  conducted  our  Lord 
in  triumph  into  the  City,  hailing  him,  for  the  time,  as 
their  King,  they  adopted  in  the  procession,  fto  far  as 
haste  permitted,  the  very  pomp  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nades.  It  was  not  then  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but 
the  Feast  of  Passover.  Still  they  knew  Well,  that 
when  Messiah,  the  King,  the  Lord,  did  come,  it  was  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  that  was  to  welcome  and  eelebrate 
his  coming.  The  branches  c^  palm  trees  in  their  hands, 
the  boughs  spread  on  the  way,  their  acdamations, 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in  the 
highest,"  these  usages  all  belonged  to  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bemades.  The  multitude,  in  their  enthusiasm,  bdiev- 
ing,  for  the  moment,  that  their  King  was  come,  deemed 
the  Feaatof  the  Passover  superseded,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  another  feast  more  appropriate.  Here,  as  in  every 
instance,  they  overlooked  the  necessitv  of  the  Meeuah's 
coming  first  of  all  to  fulfil  the  type  of  the  Passover,  as 
he  did  at  that  very  Passover  when  he  died  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  rose  again  aa  the  first  sheaf  of  the  great 
crop  to  be  reaped.  But,  substantially,  they  were  right 
in  thinking,  that  had  he  been,  as  they  hoped,  coming  in 
glory  to  dwell  among  them,  it  was  the  Feast  of  Taber<* 
nades,  whose  real  end  he  would  then  accomplish ;  and 
our  Lord,  by  receiving  their  homage  at  a  tinle  when  he 
certainly  meant  to  represent  the  triumph  of  his  second 
coming  to  reign,  virtually  sanctions  the  view  Which  we 
have  given  of  tne  ultimate  scope  and  meaning  of  tlus 
harvest  festivaL 

2.  The  jewa  fitrther  connected  thia  festival  with  the 
glorious  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  sigmifv  this, 
they  had  invented  a  ceremony  of  tfieir  own,  which  they 
added  to  the  appointed  ibrms.  During  dl  the  days, 
and  chiefly  on  the  eighth  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast, 
they  went  with  much  solemnity  to  the  stream,  or  po<u 
of  Siloam,  and  bringing  its  water  in  pitchers,  wid) 
much  rejoicing,  to  tiie  Temple,  they  mixed  it  with 
wine,  and  poured  it  out  devoutly  upon  and  before  the 
dtar.  They  thus,  as  it  was  understood,  expressed  their 
prayer,  that  on  the  dry  and  thirsty  soil  the  rain  might 
be  poured  out ;  and  the  vulgar  idea  was,  that  aa  tlus 
festival  was  a  thanksgiving  for  one  year's  abundant  crop, 
so  OB  it  was  determined  Uie  amount  of  propitious  in- 
fluence which  God  waa  to  grant  for  the  next  seed-time 
and  harvest.  But  the  ceremony  was  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant of  something  more.  The  sofUy  flowing  waters  of 
Siloam  are  made  by  Isaiah  the  type  of  the  sovereignty 
of  David's  house.  For  addressing  the  ten  tribes,  in  re- 
ference to  their  apostaav  from  that  house,  he  uses  this 
%ur«  (duH)ter  viii.  6.) :  **  This  people  refiiseth  the 
waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,"  fit  emblem  this  of  the 
happy  reign  of  Emmanuel,  David's  son,  of  which  these 
Israelites  had  virtually,  by  their  rebellion,  renounced 
the  hope.  These  waters  were  thus  understood  by  the 
Jewa  to  represent  the  peaceful  and  holy  blessings  of 
Messiah's  rdgn,  especially  the  spiritud  gifts  and  graces 
which  he  was  to  confer.  Hence,  in  bringing  their 
pitchers  firom  Siloam,  and  pouring  them  out  before  the 
Lord,  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  from  thence 
they  drew  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  quote,  as  their  au- 
thority, that,  prediction  of  Isaiah,  "  with  joy  shdl  ye 
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draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation."  They  had  a 
tradition,  that  in  this  very  ordinance,  the  Spirit  had 
oeen  known  to  descend  on  their  prophets,  and  they  had 
distinctly  respect,  in  the  ceremony  of  the  water,  to  the 
promises  of  ihe  Spirit  heing  abundantly  poured  out  in 
the  day  of  Messiah's  glory. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  significant  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, and  while  the  people  probably  were  in  the 
act  of  performing  this  unauthorised,  but  not  unmeaning 
ceremony,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  we  read  in  John's 
Gospel,  (chapter  viL  37,)  not,  as  usual,  walking  up  and 
down,  or  sitting  and  conversing,  but  standing  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  temple,  in  the  view  of  all  the  mul- 
titude, cried,  saying,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water." 

The  blessed  import  of  this  call,  and  this  promise,  it 
is  not  our  present  business  to  consider.  But  we  may 
gather  something  from  the  occasion,  and  the  manner  of 
our  Lord's  proclamation. 

1.  The  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
eighth,  a  day  of  holy  convocation.  Why  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  the  great  day,  is  not  well  known.     In 
some,  respects  it  seemed  to  be  less  important  than 
the  other  days,   and  indeed  not  so  much  a  part  of 
the  feast,  as  a  sort  of  supplement*  and  appendage  to 
it.     The  peculiar  sacrifices  appointed  to  be  offered 
during  the  seven  days  were  discontinued  on  the  eighth, 
on  which  the  common   daily  sacrifice  alone  was  of- 
fered ;  and  the  booths  in  which  the  worshippers  dwelt 
during  the  week  were  also  abandoned  on  this  last  day, 
as  the  ordinance,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  Feast  of  Taber- 
nades,  was  now  over.     As  a  feast  of  ingathering,  how- 
ever, it  was  still  honoured  on  the  eighth  day,  by  joyous 
processions  of  companies  bearing  branches  of  trees.     It 
IS  said  that  the  Jews  bad  a  tradition  concerning  this 
eighth  day,  that,  whereas  the  other  seven  had  respect 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  themselves,  this  was  pecu^ 
liarly  their  own ; — the  seven  days'  tolemnity  being  like  a 
large  and  formal  feast,  for  a  miscellaneous  assembly  of 
strangers  and  servants,  the  eighth  day's  being  a  sort  of 
private  and  confidential  banquet  for  the  king's  friends. 
This  tradition,  while  it  marks  the  proud  and  exclusive 
temper  of  the  nation,  would  show  that  they  understood, 
as  we  do,  Zechariah's  prophecy  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles as  a  feast  for  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
would  account  also  for  their  esteeming  the  eighth  to  be 
the  great  day  of  the  feast.     On  this  last  day,  thef  per- 
formed,  with  peculiar  state,  the  ceremony  of  drawing 
water,  with  joy,  from  the  wells  of  Siloam,  or,  as  they 
interpreted  them,  the  wells  of  salvation.    It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  ceremony,  in  the  course  of  its  being  com- 
pleted in  the  temple,  that  Jesus  arrested  the  assembled 
crowd  by  the  proclamation.     The  time  was,  if  we  may 
judge,  well  chosen.    The  feast  has  once  more  been  ce- 
lebrated, and,  to  all  appearance,  with  no  nearer  pros- 
pect, no  better  sense  or  sight  of  Jehovah's  presence, 
than  for  many  long  years  bygone.     The  tabemades 
have  been  pitched  in  due  and  stated  form,  all  ready  for 
the  renewal  of  the  scene  in  the  wilderness.     But  the 
Lord's  tabernacle  has  not  been  in  the  midst.   And  now, 
the  tents  are  struck,  as  if  again  in  disappointment. 
Many  a  disconsolate  worshipper  may  have  mourned, 
and  mourned  all  the  more  sincerely,  the  more  spiritual 
his  views  were.     The  feast  is  over,  and  we  have  not 
found  the  Lord,  the  King.     But  let  them  stay  for  a 
little.    On  the  very  last  day,  their  attention  is  called,  in 
a  way  most  startling, — ^to  a  humble  Nazarene  I  They 
hetu"  a  voice  of  authority — ^they  look,  they  see  a  pre- 
sent God.     Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  they 
knew  it  not.     It  is  Christ  the  King,  who  is  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  tents.    They  obey  his  call — they  be- 
lieve his  promise — they  need  to  wait  no  longer  for  his 
^ming— they  need  to  draw  no  more  water  froin  the 


dstern— they  cast  aside  their  pitcfaerft.-.4]iey  stay  not, 
to  waste  predoos  tine,  in  a  typical  ceremony  of  their 
own  devising,  when  the  reality,  which  they  meant  to 
represent,  is  at  hand — they  look  beyond  the  ordinance 
to  him  whose  presence  blesses  it.  They  have  found 
the  Lord'amid  the  tabemades,  if  not  predsely  in  the 
character  they  e^^pected,  at  least  in  a  character  most 
suitable.  The  feast  has  not  gone  by  so  desolate  as  they 
feared — ^their  moumiDg  is  turned  into  joy--4uid  it  is  to 
them  indeed  a  festival  of  gladness  once  more.  Thus 
seascmable  and  welcome  might  our  Lord's  proclamation 
be  to  the  humble  worshippers  at  this  fjeast,  waiting  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  presents  himself  to  the  people  as 
being,  in  his  own  person,  the  very  tod  and  object  of 
this  festival — as  entided  to  daim  it  as  his  own— as,  in 
truth,  the  very  King,  the  Lord  for  whom,  in  the  ob- 
servance of  it,  they  were  waiting  and  longing,  in  ex- 
pectation ^of  whose  coming  to  dwell  among  them  as  of 
old,  they  kept  this  feast  of  booths.  He  calls  attention 
to  himself  as  greater  than  this  feast,  as,  indeed,  the 
very  Jehovah  in  honour  of  whom,  and  in  hope  of 
whose  advent,  they  observed  it.  "  Come  unto  roe. 
The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  is  here.  You  have  pitched 
your  tents,  you  have  erected  your  tabemades,  and  ye 
overlook  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  is  again  in 
the  midst  of  you.  The  Word — made  flesh — dwells,  or 
tabemades  among  you.  True,  he  is  not  yet  to  make 
his  permanent  abode  on  earth;  but  for  a  season  he 
is  with  you  in  the  tabernacle  of  his  flesh ;  and  in  your 
feast  of  tabemades  he  should  be  honoured  and  acknow- 
ledged." It  is  a  high  character,  therefore,  that  our 
Lord  here  assumes, — ^it  is  a  high  daim  that  he  makes. 
He  calls  the  regard  of  the  worshippers  away  from  the 
feast  of  God  to  himself.  And  who  else  might  do  tbia 
than  He,  by  whom  and  for  whom  the  feast  was  insti- 
tuted ;  He  who  did  at  first  fill  with  his  present  glory 
the  tabemade  in  the  wilderness,  around  which  the  Is- 
raelites gladly,  at  the  first  observance  of  the  feast, 
pitched  their  tents ;  He  whose  return  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  more  blessed  feast  of  tabemades  in  the  latter  day, 
prophecy  foretold  and  faith  antidpated.      Yes,  it  is 

none  other  than  Jehovah — Grod  of  Hosts — ^your  King 

your  Redeemer,  who  has  now  pitched  his  tent  among 
yours,  dverlooked  by  you ;  and  though  it  be  as  yet 
only  in  humiliation  that  you  can  know  liim,  still  not  the 
less  is  he  entitled  to  divine,  to  royal  honour ;  not  the 
less,  but  all  the  more,  since  for  you  and  your  sins  does 
he  humble  himself;  nay,  on  account  of,  that  very  hu- 

miliation.  He  claims  your  homage  and  worship, ^your 

devoted  faith. 

3.  For  even  now  with  him  is  the  residue  of  the  Spi- 
rit. He  holds  at  his  disposal  those  rivers  of  life,  of 
which  you  vainly  seek  to  draw  some  share  from  the 
waters  of  Siloam ;  with  him  alone  are  the  true  wells 
of  salvation.  True,  the  blessings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
flow  not  with  so  full  a  stream  as  they  will  do  when 
again  the  Tabemade  of  God  is  with  man.  The  Spirit  is 
not  poured  out  so  abundantly  on  all  flesh  as  he  is  short- 
ly to  be,  by  way  of  spedmen,  at  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost or  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church, — or  as  in  the  end, 
at  tlie  full  consiunmation  of  the  harvest,  on  the  feast  of 
tabemades  or  of  ingathering.  Still  the  Spirit  is  dis- 
pensed in  measure  suffident  for  the  quenching  of  your 
thirst,  for  the  satisfying  of  your  souL  Thus  Jesus 
daims  the  prerogative  of  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
he  promises  to  the  believer  ^at  rivers  of  living  vra- 
ter  should  flow  from  him,  even  the  same  pure  rivers 
of  the  water  of  life  that  the  apostie  saw  proceed-  * 
ing  in  the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  For  the  bdiever  is 
himself  like  the  sanctuary  there  foretold ;  he  is  even 
now  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in  him,  and  sending  forth  from  him 
refreshing  streams  of  grace ;  and  in  his  soul  in^viduailj 
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msy  eren  now  lie  realixed  the  miUennial  bletsedneM  of 
the  holy  dty  and  holy  land.  There  is  a  feait  in  his 
soul  now  of  the  same  kind  and  character  with  the  feast 
that  is  to  be  then.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  already 
within  him,  which  now,  as  then,  is  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  same  light  of 
the  Lamb,  as  a  present  Saviour,  shines  on  him,  the 
same  water  of  life  cheers  him.  He,  too,  has  on  all  his 
members  and  instniments, — Holiness  to  the  Lord,  nor 
is  any  uncleanness  allowed  in  him.  The  communion  of 
God  and  of  the  saints  is  his,  and  all  his  tears  are  wiped 
away  by  the  hand  of  a  Saviour's  sympathy.  Yes,  the  same 
Lord  who  is  to  come  to  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  in  the  harvest  of  the  whole  Church,  is  pre- 
sent with  you,  O  believer  I  in  a  feast  of  tabemades 
now,  at  the  harvest  of  your  souL  Be  you,  then,  wait- 
ing on  him,  and  receiving  his  Spirit,  and  gratefully  pre- 
senting the  ripe  fruits  of  an  autumnal  richness.  Be 
you  maturing  a  full  crop  of  all  Christian  graces,  that 
ye  may  offer  them,  as  in  a  festival  of  joy,  to  your  Lord 
snd  Saviour  Jews  Christ.  And  to  sll,  in  reference  to 
the  true  feast  of  tabernacles,  we  address  the  invitation 
of  the  Saviour :  **  I  am  the  root  and  the  o&pring  of 
David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star.  And  the 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that 
heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.- 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AS  A  LITJLB  CHILD: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Chaeles  Naien, 

Miniiter  of  Forgan, 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therein.** — ^Mark  x.  15. 

Thisre  is,  as  every  one  must  have  remarked, 
something  peculiarly  engaging  and  attractive  in 
the  appearance  of  a  little  child.  During  the  years  of 
infancy,  or  previously  to  the  developement  of  those 
corrupt  propensities  that  are  inherent  in  ev«ry  indi- 
vidual of  our  fallen  race,  there  is  to  be  observed, 
in  very  young  children,  an  artlessness  of  manner, 
which  presents  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to  that 
suspicious  disposition  which  men  so  often  manifest 
in  the  business  of  life.  In  making  this  remark,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  adopt  the  language  of  those 
who  speak  of  children  as  if  they  were  naturally  inno- 
cent, and  who  account  for  their  subsequent  wick- 
edness, by  referring  it  to  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  evil  example.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  persuaded  that  they  are  <^  bom  in  sin  and 
shapen  in  iniquity,"  and  that,  *'  as  a  clean  thing 
cannot  come  out  of  an  traclean,"  so  must  those 
who  are  descended  from  Adam,  by  ordinary  gener- 
ation, be  ail  alike  the  children  of  wrath,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  liiat  worketh  in  them,  all  alike 
the  children  of  disobedience.  Still,  however,  we 
maintain,  that,  during  a  brief  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  is  impossible  to  look  u^n  the  sweet  and 
placid  countenance  of  a  little  child,  without  being 
unpreeeed  with  the  belief,  that  it  presents  a  faith- 
ful index  of  gentleness  and  tranquillity  within ; 
and  that  as  ^et  no  angry  passions  have  begun  to 
rage  within  its  breast,  nor  any  guilty  imaginations 
disturbed  oi'  polluted  the  exercise  of  its  new  born 
powers.    And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  we 


apprehend,  that  our  blessed  Lord,  during  the  days 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  always  manifested  such  a 
deep  and  tender  interest  in  little  children.  He 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  them  with  feelings  of 
peculiar  delight.  In  the  course  of  his  teaching, 
he  drew  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  from  their  ap- 
pearance. And  in  the  passage  with  which  our' 
text  is  connected,  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
a  personal  gratification  in  welcoming  them  to  his 
presence,  taking  them  up  in  his  arms,  laying  his 
hands  on  them,  and  blessing  them. 

At  the  13th  verse,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when 
certain  parents  brought  their  children  to  Jesus 
that  he  should  touch  them,  his  disciples  rebuked 
them.  So  far,  however,  was  the  compassionate 
Redeemer  from  sanctioning,  by  his  authority, 
the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  that,  <^  being  much 
displeased,'*  he  said  unto  them,  «  Suffer  the  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
as  his  manner  was,  he  took  advantage  of  the  inci- 
dent that  had  occurred,  by  engrafting  on  it  a  most 
important  practical  lesson,  applicable  to  the  condi- 
tion, and  Qtted  to  promote  the  benefit  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  every  age.  He  proceeded  to  assure 
those  around  hijn,  that  if  he  thus  encouraged  the 
approach  of  httle  children  to  his  presence,  it  ywas 
because  he  beheld  in  them  the  emblem  of  that 
very  character  which  it  was  the  great  design  of  his 
mediatorial  undertaking  to  form  in  all  the  children 
of  men.  For  we  read,  that  no  sooner  had  he  said, 
<<  Suffer  httle  children  to  come  unto  me,"  than  he 
added,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  <<  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king-> 
dom  of  God  as  a  Httle  child,  he  shall,  not  enter 
therein." 

What  we  propose,  in  now  directing  your  thoughts 
to  this  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  is  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  features  of  character,  on  account  of 
which  a  httle  child  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  that  state  of  mind  which  is  here  de- 
scribed by  the  expression,  <<  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."    And, 

I.  We  would  instance  humility  as  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  young  children.  In  such 
httle  ones,  as  being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
value  and  importance  attached  to  the  distinction^ 
of  rank,  there  is  to  be  perceived  no  disposition  to 
exalt  themselves  by  depreciating  those  around 
them ;  and  no  manifestations  of  that  supercilious 
n^lect  of  one  class  of  their  fellow-creatures  with 
the  meanest  and  most  cringing  servihty  to  ano- 
ther, which  the  competing  aspirants  after  this 
world's  honours  are  so  frequently  seen  to  display. 
To  the  young  child,  it  is  of  no  consequence  with 
whom  he  associates.  -  The  humblest  menial,  pro- 
vided he  will  only  minister  those  httle  attentions 
by  which  its  infant  powers  are  dehghted  and 
amused,  will  be  no  less  acceptable  as  a  companion, 
than  the  most  illustrious  nobleman  in  the  land. 
The  seals  of  highest  office  in  the  empire,  if  placed 
before  a  Httle  child,  would  at  once,  and  willingly, 
be  parted  with  for  the  merest  gew-gaw  that  might 
chance  to  be  a  Httle  more  ghttering ;  and  although 
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born  tiie  heir  of  ainost  ancient  and  honourable  fi^ 
milj,  it  would  matter  nothing  at  that  ^ly  age^  if, 
in  Bome  great  entertainment  given  to  all  daaaes  of 
the  commnnitj,  the  little  child  were  made  to  oc- 
cupy the  lowest  room. 

Now,  we  have  been  assured^  that  aaimilar  fed- 
ing  of  indifference  to  the  honours  of  this  present 
life,  considered  as  objects  of  ambition^  or  sources 
of  gratification,  must  be  acquired  and  manifested 
by  every  believer  in  Jesus.  And,  accordingly,  we 
read,  that  when  his  disciples,  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  erroneous  views  of  his  kingdom,  were 
disputing  with  one  another  as  to  the  places  of  re- 
lative greatness  that  would  be  assigned  to  them, 
our  blessed  Lord,  with  a  view  to  instruct  them  in 
the  character  he  required  of  his  followers,  took  a 
little  child,  and  setting  it  before  theni,  said,  <<  Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
f  e  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this 
little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.**  In  having  thus  acted,  the  object  of 
Christ,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  was  to 
intimate  how  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  chosen  them  as  his  asso- 
ciates were  those  feelings  of  ambition,  and  rivalry, 
and  envy,  under  which  they  had  proposed  the 
question,  "  Who  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  "^  And  what  he  enjoined  so  constantly  in 
the  course  of  his  teaching,  the  Saviour  never  fail- 
ed to  illustrate  by  his  example.  In  all  his  inter- 
course with  our  guilty  race.  He  was  truly  as  one 
who  had  come  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister^ — ^who  sought  not  his  own  glory,  but  the 
glory  of  his  Father  who  sent  him, — ^who  was  at 
all  times  willing  to  associate  with  the  poorest,  or 
most  despised,  and  who  was  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren.  The  loudest  applauses  of  the  most 
distinguished  assembly  that  ever  met  upon  earth, 
had  been  of  no  value  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  com- 
pared with  such  an  expression  of  gratitude,  as  was 
once  rendered  to  him  by  a  peniteht  woman,  of  whom 
it  is  written,  that  she  ttrashed  his  feet  with  her 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 
Yea,  and  that  we  might  be  still  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  cultivating  this, 
the  grace  of  humility ;  do  we  not  read,  that  the 
blessed  Jesus,  on  one  occasion,  girded  himself  with 
a  towel,  as  if  he  had  been  servant  of  all,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  said  to  them,  <<  I 
have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you ;  for  if  I  have  washed  your  feet, 
ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.** 

See  then,  brethren,  if  ye  would  have  that  like- 
ness to  a  little  child,  without  which  ye  cannot 
enter  into  tiie  kingdom,  that  yt  be  dothed  with 
humility.  We  ask  you  not  to  think  of  yourselves 
more  meanly,  but  not  to  think  of  yourselves  more 
highly  than  you  ought  to  think.  And  while  you 
are  by  no  means  called  upon'  to  divest  yourselves 
of  the  wealth  your  industry  may  have  amassed,  or 
to  renounce  the  honours  to  which  your  talents 
may  have  raised  you,  it  is  necetsary^  that  as  the 
profesfiing  followers  of  Jesus,  yon  r^ard  both  the 


one  and  the  other,  so  far  as  the  great  end  or  tme 
happiness  of  your  existence  is  concerned^  with 
something  of  the  same  indifference  that  a  little 
diild  would  look  on  the  most  envied  possessions, 
or  listen  to* a  discussion  about  the  most  highly 
valued  honours  of  the  world.  "  In  lowliness  of 
mind,  let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself.** 
'*  Put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  meekness  and  hum- 
bleness of  mind,**  for  "  verily  I  say  unto  you,  who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingilom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.** 

n.  Again,  as  characteristic  of  a  little  child,  we 
would  instance  confidingneM^  or  a  disposition  to 
rely  implicitly  on  the  word  of  its  parent  and  in- 
structor. 

In  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  their  powers 
of  understanding,  children,  at  a  very  early  age, 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  wholly  dependent  on  the 
veracity  of  those  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
They  wiU  readily  believe  any  statements,  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd  or  extravagant  they  may  be.  Hav- 
ing no  conception  of  deceit  themselves,  they  are 
willing  to  credit  every  communication  that  may 
be  mi^e  to  them,  and  being  necessarily  incapable, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  inteUectual  powers, 
of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error,  they 
never  hesitate  to  repose  implicit  faith  in  the  most 
foolish  or  febulous  story  that  may  be  told  them. 
AU  must  be  aware  to  what  a  feaHTul  extent,  and 
with  what  mischievous  effects,  advantage  has  been 
often  taken  of  this  disposition  in  little  children, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  their  fears,  by 
many  of  those  senseless  or  unprincipled  persons  to 
whom  they  may  have  been  given  in  charge.  Aye, 
and  it  is  most  lamentable  to  witness  the  extent  to 
which  this  same  practice  of  experimenting  with 
the  confidingness  of  children  is  sometimes  carried, 
even  b^  those  who,  as  haviiig  a  more  tender  in- 
terest m  their  future  well-being,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  guard  against  any  thing  which  is  so  direct- 
ly fitted  to  pervert  their  moral  powers,  by  tnunihg 
them,  as  it  were,  to  think  lightly  of  fidsehood,  at 
an  age  when  impressions  are  most  easily  made^ 
and  most  lastingly  retained. 

Greatly,  however,  as  it  may  be  at  times  abused, 
this  readiness  to  receive,  as  truth,  whatever  shaU 
be  stated  to  them  by  their  parents  or  guardians^ 
constitutes  a  most  beautiful  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  little  children,  and  is  fitted  to  illustrate,  very 
strikingly,  that  teachableness  of  spirit  in  which  it 
becomes  every  human  being,  however  exalted  hia 
powers,  or  ample  his  knowledge,  to  hear  what  the 
Lord  God  shall  say  unto  his  soul.  The  differ- 
ence, as  to  degree,  between  the  mental  powers  of 
a  little  child  and  the  most  powerful  intellect 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth,  is  never  once  to  be 
named,  in  comparison  with  the  distance  that  must 
separate  the  highest  human  intelligence  from  Him 
who  is  the  Fountain  of  Light.  The  same  abso- 
lute dependence  then,  may  be  as  truly  necessary 
'  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  end  as  the  little 
child  must  take  its  information  on  the  word  of 
those  in  whom  it  trusts,  it  may  be  necessary  that 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  reason 
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shall  rest  satisfied  with  siniplj  finding  that  there 
has  been  affi:xed  to  the  statements  they  may  have 
occnsion  to  peruse,  these  authoritative  words, 
«<  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Such  a  faith  as  this  aU 
must  exercise  who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  With  a  childlike  docility  of  mind  we 
must  bring  every  thought  into  subjection  to  the 
oracles  of  the  living  God.  These  may  declare  to 
us  much  that  is  rajsterious.  They  may  contain 
doctrines  whichi  in  all  their  relations,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  or  for  the  most  gifled  inquirer,  to 
comprehend.  But  if  in  these  doctrines  there  is 
nothing  contradictory  to  the  truths  otherwise  re- 
realed,  we  shall,  if  rightly  impressed  with  our  own 
ireaknesB,  cast  ourselves  on  the  Word  of  God, 
even  as  would  any  child  upon  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  its  earthly  father,  saying,  '*  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth." 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  then,  brethren,  beware 
of  that  pride  of  intellect  which  has  proved  the^ 
min  of  many  souls.  If  you  are  convinced  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  presume  not  to  think 
that  you  may  sit  in  judgment  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  its  doctrines,  or  on  the  wisdom  of  its  coun- 
sels, or  on  the  fitness  of  its  requirements.  The 
very  circumstance  that  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
will,  should  lead  you  to  expect  in  it  difficulties  which 
in  this  imperfect  state  of  being  you  may  never  be 
able  to  resolve.  Seek  not,  however,  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written ;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
while  that  which  is  revealed,  is  to  you  and  to  your 
children,  there  are  many  secret  things  which  still 
belong  nnto  the  Lord  ;  let  it  be  your  habitual  en- 
deavour to  cast  down  every  high  imagination,  and 
to  have  all  your  thoughts  brought  into  captivity 
to  che  truth. 

IIL  Yet  farther,  as  characteristic  of  a  little  child, 
I  would  notice  imitaHvenesSf  or  that  strong  desire 
which  it  constantly  manifests  to  speak  and  act 
like  those  whom  it  most  highly  reveres. 

This  disposition  to  imitate  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  early  developed  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  From  the  very  dawnings  of  reason  the  pro- 
pensity may  be  observed  to  be  in  constant  and 
most  powerful  operation.  The  little  child  is  ever 
on  the  watch  that  it  may  be  able  to  repeat  the 
words,  the  looks,  and  the  actions  of  all  within  dts 
reach.  And  it  were  well  that  parents,  and  those 
empbyed  in  the  training  of  these  little  ones,  could 
but  habitually  bear  in  mind  how  much  the  future 
character  may  be  affected  by  what  they  hear  or  wit- 
ness at  that  early  stage  of  their  being.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
even  very  young  children  are  indifferent  to  what 
is  going  on  around  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  most  diligent  observers  and  most  skilful  copy- 
ists of  every  example  that  may  be  set  before  them, 
and  thu8»  at  an  incredibly  early  stage  of  their  ex- 
istence, a  foundation  may  be  laid  either  for  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  that  is  to  mark  their  fu- 
ture years. 

How  admirably  adapted,  then,  to  this  principle 
of  human  nature  are  those  numerous  exhortations 
that  have  been  given  to  believers  to  imitate  the 


diaracter  of  Christ,  as  that  perfect  pattern,  in 
growing  conformity  to  which,  their  chief  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found.  We  may  affirm,  indeed,  of 
the  Christian  system,  in  reference  to  that  moral 
character  which  it  is  designed  to  form,  that  it  has 
b^en  embodied  in  the  recorded  history  of  Jesus  of 
Nassareth.  For  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  his- 
tory without  perceiving  that  he  exemplified  every 
precept  he  delivered,  that  he  illustrated,  by  his  ac- 
tions, all  that  he  recommended  in  his  doctrines; 
and,  in  short,  that  he  afforded  a  living  manifesta- 
tion of  the  very  dispositions,  and  affections,  and 
habits,  which  he  inculcated  on  his  disciples.  If, 
therefore,  he  calls  upon  them  to  take  up  the  cross^ 
it  is  that  they  may  follow  him, — ^that  they  may 
walk  in  his  footsteps, — ^that  they  may  pursue  the 
very  path  along  which  he  passed,  when,  as  the 
Captain  of  his  people's  salvation,  he  was  made  per- 
fect through  suffering.  Be  ye  then  imitators  of 
Christ*  Be  persuaded  that  conformity  to  his  cha« 
racter  is  the  high  and  holy  design  of  your  calling* 
As  often  as  you  find  the  blessed  Saviour  called  the 
ruler -or  head  of  that  kiagdom  which  you  desire  te 
enter,  let  it  be  your  highest  aim  and  your  most 
earnest  endeavour  to  grow  in  resemblance  to  him« 
And  like  the  little  child  that  desires  earnestly  to 
speak  and  to  act  after  the  manner  of  its  earthly 
parents,  labour  with  all  your  might,  and  esteem 
It  your  highest  enjoyment,  that  ye  may  have  the 
same  mind  in  you  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  your  Master  and  Lord  in  heaven*  '<  For 
whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein." 

IV.  The  only  other  characteristic  of  a  little  child 
to  which  I  would  advert,  is  that  bhnd  unquestion- 
ing obedience  which  it  is  required  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  its  parent  or  teacher. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark,  how  es- 
sential it  is  to  a  proper  education  of  its  moral 
powers  that  the  child  should  be  taught,  from  the 
earliest  period,  that,  so  long  as  it  is  a  child,  it 
must  have  no  will  of  its  own  in  opposition  to  that 
of  its  parent.  No  intelligent  father  would  ever 
think  of  stating  to  his  children  the  reasons  of  that 
discipline  to  which,  with  a  view  to  form  their  ma- 
lul  character,  he  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  subject 
them*  He  knows  perfectly,  that  if  his  efforts  are 
to  be  successful,  there  must  be  the  exercise  of  an 
absolute  authority  on  the  one  side,  and  the  yield- 
ing of  a  most  unreserved  obedience  on  the  other. 
However  willing  he  might  be  to  make  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  conduct  apparent  to  his  little  ones, 
he  is  well  aware  that,  as  yet,  they  possess  not  the 
capacity  to.  understand  him,  founded  as  that  con- 
duct is,  or  ought  to  be,  on  a  fieur  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  their  relations  than  they 
themselves  can  be  able  to  take.  The  restraints  he 
imposes  on  their  hberty — the  denial  he  often  gives 
to  their  most  importunate  requests — the  pain  he 
may  at  times  occasion  to  their  tenderest  feelings, 
or  the  bodily  chastisement  he  may  infiict  upon 
them — ^may  for  a  time  be  regarded  by  his  children 
only  as  so  many  indications  of  a  cruel  and  caprici- 
ous sporting  with  their  peace*     So  soon,  indeed. 
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as  it  shall  be  possible,  every  wise  father  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  understanding  of  his  ofipring, 
seeking  to  direct  their  feelings  by  first  conYincing 
their  reason.  Bat  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
this  is  wholly  impracticable ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary,  that,  as  a  moral  being,  a  little  child 
shall,  so  to  speak,  be  the  subject  of  a  purely  des- 
potic form  of  government,  no  reason  being  assign- 
ed but  the  parent's  authority,  for  the  propriety  of 
the  course  it  is  required  to  follow. 

And  so  must  it  often  be  with  the  belieTer  in 
Jesus,  or  the  subject  of  that  kingdom  which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  ioy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  him,  the  ways  and  dealings  of  his 
heavenly  Father  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  as 
dark  and  inexplicable  as  ever  were  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  earthly  parent  to  the  comprehension 
of  his  little  ones.  In  consequence  of  the  very 
narrow  range  of  our  vision  as  spiritual  beings,  we 
are  at  present  incapable  of  contemplating,  in  tiieir 
true  character,  the  events  and  circumstances  that 
befidl  us,  or  of  estimating  our  possessions  ac- 
cording to  their  real  and  inherent  value.  Time, 
with  fdl  its  concerns,  assumes  a  most  factitious 
importance  in  our  eyes,  and  the  love  of  this  pre- 
sent world  is  ever  influencing  our  minds  with  a 
power  that  must  be  destructive  of  that  true  and 
only  permanent  blessedness  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  love  of  Him  ^ho  washed  his  people  from 
their  sins  in  his  own  blood.  But  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  is  not  thus  indifferent  to  our  everlast- 
ing interests ;  and  he  cannot  consent  that,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  own  will,  we  should  be  thus 
allowed  to  res^  contented  with  the  mere  shadow 
of  enjoyment  while  destitute  of  the  substance.  It 
is  because  he  is  not  willing  that  they  should  pe- 
rish, that  he  so  frequently  mingles  the  bitter  cup 
for  his  children  to  drink.  To  effect  these  his  gra- 
cious purposes,  he  visits  them  with  calamity,  or 
severe  disasters  in  their  worldly  afiairs ;  or  he 
chastens  them  with  bodily  disease,  or  he  commis- 
sions death  to  enter  their  families,  and  to  snatch 
away  some  beloved  object,  which,  like  an  idol,  had 
been  engrossing  their  affections  to  his  exclusion 
and  dishonour. 

But  if  they  have  imbibed  any  thing  of  the  spirit 
or  temper  of  mind  required  in  those  who  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom,  they  will,  at  such  times, 
bow  down  under  the  hand  of  God,  saving,  <<  I 
know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and 
that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast  afflicted  me." 
<<  It  is  well,  for  it  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good."  « I  will  trust,  and  not  be 
afraid ;  for  I  know,  and  am  persuaded,  that  all 
events,"  even  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious, 
<<  shall  be  made  to  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  him,  and  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose."  '<  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us." 

See,  then,  professing  Christians,  that,  as  little 
children,  ye  be  Wri6fo— that  ye  be  teachable — 


that  ye  be  imUatore  of  the  character  of  Jesus — 
and  that  ye  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  your  hea- 
venly Father ;  for,  "whosoever  will  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  chUd,  shall  not 
enter  therein." 


THE  GIPSIES  IN  RUSSIA  AND  IN  SPAIN. 
As  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  my  risit  to  Mos- 
cow was  to  hold  communication  with  a  paiticular  part 
of  its  population,  which,  from  the  accomits  I  had  re- 
ceived, had  awakened  in  me  the  most  vivid  interest,  I 
did  not  fidl,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  my  wish,  and  believe  that  what 
I  have  now  to  communicate  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
the  Christian  and  the  philosopher.      I  allude  to  the 
people  called  Zigani,  or  Gipsies,  or,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, Rommany,  of  whom  there  are  several  thousands 
in  and  about  Moscow,  and  who  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
various  means.     Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  these  people  as  wandering  barbarians,  incapable 
of  civilization,  and  unable  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
a  quiet  and  settled  life,  will  be  surprised  at  learning, 
that  many  of  those  in  Moscow  inhabit  large  and  hand- 
some houses,  appear  abroad  in  elegsnt  equipages,  and, 
if  distinguishable  from  the  genteel  class  of  the  Russians, 
are  only  so  by  superior  personal  advantages,  and  mental 
accomplishments.      Of  this  singular  phenomenon    at 
Moscow,  the  female  Gipsies  are  the  principal  cause, 
having  from  time  immemoria],  cultivated  their  vocal 
powers  to  sudi  an  extent,  that  although  in  the  heart  of 
a  country  in  which  the  vocal  art  has  arrived  at  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
cipal Gipsy  choirs  in  Moscow  are  allowed,  by  the  gene- 
ral voioe  of  the  public,  to  be  unrivalled,  and  to  bear 
away  the  palm  from  all  competitcK^.    It  is  a  &ct  notori- 
ous in  Russia,  that  the  celebrated  Catakni  was  so  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  powers  of  voice  displayed  by 
one  of  the  Gipsy  songstresses,  whp,  after  the  former 
had  sung  before  a  splendid  audience  at  Moscow,  step- 
ped forward,  and,  with  an  astonishing  burst  of  melo- 
dy, ravished  every  ear,  that  she  took  from  her  own 
shoulders  a  shawl  of  immense  value,  which  had  been 
presented  to  her  by  the  Pope,  and,  embracing  the  Gipsy, 
compelled  her  to  accept  it,  saying  that  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  matchless  singer,  which  she 
now  discovered  was  not  herself.     The  sums  obtained 
by  these  performera  are  very  large,  enabling  them  to 
live  in  luxury  of  every  description,  and  to  maintain  their 
husbands  in  a  princely  way.     Many  of  them  are  mai^ 
ried  to  Russian  gentlemen,  and  every  one  who  has  re- 
sided for  any  length  of  time  in  Russia,  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  the  lovely,  talented,  and  domestic  wife  of 
Count  Alexander  T*******  is  by  birth  a  Gipsy,  and  was 
ibrm^y  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  Rommany  choir  at 
Moscow,  as  she  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  marriage  state,  and  of  illustrious  life.     It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  suppowd,  that  all  the  female  Gipsies 
are  of   this    high,    talented,   and  respectable  order; 
amongst    them   there   are   many  low   and   profligate 
females,  who  sing  at  taverns,  or  at  the  various  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  husbands  and 
relatives  subsist  by  horse-jobbing,  and  like  kinds  of 
traffic.     The  principal  place  of  resort  of  this  class  is 
Marina  Rotche,  lying  about  two  versts  from  Moscow, 
and  thither  I  drove,  attended  by  a  vaUt  de  place.  Upon 
my  arriving  there,  the  Gipsies  swarmed  out  from  their 
tents,  and  from  the  little  tracteer,  or  tavern,  and  sur- 
rounded me  ;  standing  on  the  seat  of  the  cal^e,  I  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  dialect  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gipsies,  with  which  I  had  some  slight  acquaintance. 
A  scream  of  wonder  instantly  arose,  and  welcomes  and 
greetings  were  poured  forth  in  torrents  of  mttsical  Rom- 
many, amongst  which,  however,  the  most  prominent 
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air  was,  "  Ah  kak  mi  toute  lomiaina,'*  "  Oh,  how  we 
love  yoa  ;**  for  at  first  they  supposed  me  to  be  one  of 
their  brothers,  who,  they  said,  were  wandering  about 
in  Turkey,  China,  and  other  parts,  and  that  I  had  come 
oTer  the  great  pawnee,  or  water,  to  visit  them.  Their 
countenances  exactly  resembled  those  of  their  race  in 
Enghuid, — brown,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beautiful, 
their  eyes  £ery  and  wildly  intelligent,  their  hair  coal- 
bUck,  and  somewhat  coarse.  I  asked  them  numerous 
questions,  especially  as  to  their  religion,  and  original 
country.  They  aaid  that  they  believed  in  "  Devil,"  * 
whidi,  strange  to  say,  in  their  language  signifies  God : 
and  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  evil  spirit,  or  "  Ben- 
gel;'*  that  their  &thers  came  from  Romroany  land,  but 
where  that  land  ky  they  knew  not.  They  sang  many 
songs,  both  in  the  Russian  and  Rommany  languages. 
The  former  were  modern  popular  pieces  which  are  in 
Togtie  on  the  stage,  but  the  latter  were  evidently  very 
indent,  being  composed  in  a  metre  or  cadence  to  which 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  Russian  prosody,  and  ex- 
hibiting an  internal  character  which  was  anything  but 
European  or  modem.  I  visited  this  place  several  times . 
daring  my  sojourn  at  Moscow,  and  spoke  to  them  upon 
their  sinful  manner  of  living,  upon  the  advent  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  Jesus,  and  expressed,  upon  my  taking 
a  final  leave  of  them,  a  hope  that  they  would  be  in  a 
short  period  furnished  with  ihe  word  of  eternal  life  in 
their  own  language,  which  they  seemed  to  value  and 
esteem  much  higher  than  the  Russian.  They  invariably 
listened  with  much  attention,  and  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  amongst  them,  exhibited  little  in  speech  or 
conduct  that  was  objectionable. 

And  again,  in  reference  to  the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  the 
following  account  is  given : — 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of 
January  (1836,)  I  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Guadiana, 
a  boundary  river  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  en. 
tered  Badajoz,  a  strong  Spanish  town  containing  about 
SOOO  inhabitants.  I  instantly  returned  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  protected  me  during  a  journey  of  five  days 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Alentejo,  the  province  of 
Portugal  the  most  infested  by  robbers  and  desperate 
characters,  and  which  I  had  traversed  with  no  other 
human  companion  than  a  lad,  nearly  idiotic,  who  was  to 
convey  back  the  mules  which  carried  myself  and  bag- 
gage. It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  much  stay  at 
Baidajoa,  and  as  a  vehicle  would  set  out  for  Madrid  the 
day  next  but  one  after  my  arrival,  I  proposed  to  depart 
therein  for  the  capital. 

The  next  morning  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  inn  where  I  had  taken  up  my  residence ;  the  wea- 
ther waa  gloomy,  and  rain  seemed  to  b^  at  hand.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  state  of  the  country  I  had  lately 
entered,  which  was  involved  in  bloody  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. Suddenly  two  men,  wrapped  in  long  cloaks, 
came  down  the  narrow  and  almost  deserted  street ;  they 
were  about  to  pass  me,  and  the  face  of  the  nearest  was 
turned  full  towards  me.  I  knew  to  whom  the  counte- 
nance he  displayed  must  belong,  and  I  touched  him  oh 
the  shoulder — the  man  stopped,  and  his  companion  also; 
I  said  a  certain  word,  to  which,  after  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  he  responded  in  the  manner  which  I  expected. 
The  men  were  of  that  singular  &mily  or  race  which 
baa  diffused  itself  over  every  part  of  the  dvilizedglobe, 
and  the  members  of  which  are  known  as  Gipsies,  Bo- 
hemians, Gitanos,  Zigani,  and  by  many  other  names, 
but  whose  proper  appellation  seems  to  be  "  Rommany," 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  many  and  distant  coun- 
tries they  so  style  themselves,  and  also  the  language 
which  they  spesJc  amongst  each  other.  We  began  con- 
versing in  the  Spanish  dialect  of  this  language,  with 
which  I  was  tolerably  weU  acquainted.  Upon  inquir- 
ing of  my  two  ne^-ly-made  acquaintanees  whether  there 
were  many  jof  their  people  at  Badajoz,  and  in  the  vid- 
•  DttTTd.  aooording  to  Mr  Roberts. 


nity,  they  informed  me  that  there  were  nine  or  ten  &- 
milies  residing  in  the  town,  and  that  there  were  others 
at  Merida,  a  town  about  nine  leagues  distant.  I  asked 
by  what  means  they  supported  themselves,  and  they  re- 
plied that  they  and  their  brethren  gained  a  livelihood 
by  jobbing  in  horses,  mules,  &c.  s  but  that  all  those  in 
Badajoz  were  very  poor,  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
who  was  exceedingly  **  mubalballo,"  or  rich,  as  he  was 
in  possession  of  many  horses  and  other  beasts.  They 
removed  their  cloaks  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  that 
their  under  garments  were  rags. 

They  left  me  in  haste,  and  went  about  the  town 
informing  the  rest  that  a  stranger  had  arrived  who  spoke 
Rommany  as  well  as  themselves,  who  had  the  eyes  and 
&ee  of  a  Gitano,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  "  cratti,"  or 
blood.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  street  before  the 
inn  was  filled  with  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Egypt.  I  went  out  amongst  them,  and  my  heart  sunk 
within  me  as  I  surveyed  them ;  so  much  squalidness, 
dirt,  and  misery,  I  had  never  before  seen  amongst  a 
similar  number  of  human  beings ;  but  the  worst  of  all 
was  the  evil  expression  of  their  countenances,  denoting 
that  they  were  familiar  with  every  spedes  of  crime, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  their  counte- 
nances did  not  belie  them.  After  they  had  asked  me 
an  infinity  of  questions,  and  felt  my  faand^,  &oe,  and 
dothes,  they  retired  to  their  homes. 

My  meeting  with  these  wretched  people  was  the 
reason  of  my  remaining  at  Badajoz  a  much  longer  time 
than  I  originally  intended.  I  wished  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  condition  and  manners,  and,  above 
all  things,  to  speak  to  them  about  Christ  and  his  word, 
for  I  was  convinced  that,  should  I  travel  to  the  end  of 
the  universe,  I  should  meet  with  none  who  were  more 
in  need  of  Christian  exhortation,  and  I  accordingly 
continued  at  Badajoz  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

During  this  time  I  was  almost  constantly  among 
them ;  and  as  I  spoke  their  language,  and  was  consider- 
ed by  them  as  one  of  themselves,  I  had  better  opportu- 
nities of  coming  to  a  fair  conclusion  respecting  their 
character,  than  any  other  person,  whether  Spaniard  or 
foreigner,  could  have  hoped  for,  not  possessed  of  a  si- 
milar advantage.  The  result  of  my  observations,  was 
a  firm  belief  that  the  Spanish  Gitanos  are  the  most 
vile,  degraded,  and  wretched  people  upon  the  earth. 
The  great  wickedness  of  these  outcasts  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  their  having  abandoned  their  wander- 
ing life,  and  become  inmates  of  the  towns,  where,  to 
the  original  bad  traits  of  their  character,  they  have 
superadded  the  evil  and  vidous  habits  of  the  rabble. 
Their  mouths  teem  with  abomination,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  have  I  heard  sueh  frequent,  frightful,  and 
extraordinary  cursing  as  amongst  them. 

Religion  diey  have  none.  From  what  I  learned  from 
them,  it  appeared  that  their  ancestors  had  some  belief  in 
metempsychosis,  but  they  themselves  laughed  at  the 
idea,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  soul  perished  when 
the  body  ceased  to  breathe ;  and  the  argument  which  they ' 
used  was  rational  enough,  so  far  as  it  impugned  metemp- 
sychosis :  '*  we  have  been  wicked  and  miserable  enough 
in  this. life,"  they  said;  "  why  should  we  live  again ? '* 

I  translated  certain  portions  of  Scripture  into  their 
dialect,  which  I  frequently  read  to  them,  especially  the 
parables  of  Lazarus  and  the  Prodigal  Spn,  and  told 
them  that  the  Utter  had  been  as  wicked  as  themselves, 
and  both  had  suffered  as  much  or  more,  but  that  the 
Bufferings  of  the  former,  who  always  looked  forward  to 
a  blessed  resurrection,  were  recompenced  in  the  world 
to  come  by  admission  to  the  sodety  of  Abraham  and 
the  prophets;  and  that  the  latter,  when  he  repented 
of  his  crimes,  was  forgiven,  and  received  into  as  much 
favour  as  the  just  son  had  always  enjoyed.  They  lis- 
tened with  admiration,  but  alas  I  not  of  the  truths,  the 
eternal  truths  I  was  telling  them,  but  at  finding  that 
their  brolgen  jargon  could  be  written  and  read ;  th« 
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only  wor^  of  assent  to  the  heavenly  doctrine  which  I 
ever  obtained,  and  which  were  rather  of  the  negative 
kind,  were  the  following,  from  a  woman  :.^**  Brother  1 
you  tell  US  strange  things,  though  perhaps  you  do  not 
lie ;  a  month  since  I  would  sooner  have  believed  these 
tales,  than  that  I  should  this  day  have  seen  one  who 
could  write  Rommany." 

They  possess  a  vast  number  of  songs  or  couplets, 
which  they  recite  to  the  music  of  the  guitar.  For  the 
purpose  of  improving  myself  in  the  language,  I  collect* 
ed  and  wrote  down  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  these 
couplets,  the  subjects  of  which  are  horse-stealing,  blood- 
shed, and  the  various  inddeats  of  Gipsy  lile  in  Spain ; 
yet  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  tender  and 
beautiful  thoughts,  though  few  and  far  between,  as  a 
flower  or  shrub  are  here  and  there  seen  springing  from 
the  interstices  of  the  nigged  and  frightful  rocks  of 
which  are  composed  rbe  mountains  and  sierras  of  Spain. 

The  following  is  their  traditionary  account  of  the 
expulsion  of  their  Others  from  Egypt : — "  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  Pharaoh,  the  king,  collected  numerous  ar* 
mies  for  the  purpose  of  war ;  and  after  he  had  conquer- 
ed the  whole  world,  he  challenged  God  to  descend 
from  heaven  and  fight  him;  but  the  Lord  replied, 
*  There  is  no  one  who  shall  fight  with  me  ;*  and  there- 
upon the  I^rd  opened  a  mountain,  end  he  caat  therein 
Pharaoh,  the  king,  and  all  his  numerous  armies,  so  that 
the  Egyptians  remained  without  defence,  and  their  ene- 
mies arose  and  scattered  them  wide  abroad."* 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

The  hurdneu  of  the  Human  Heart, — Consider  the 
dullness  of  the  most  part  of  the  hearers  of  this  ago, 
and  how  bard  a  thing  it  is  to  awake  a  sleeping  world, 
and  to  get  them  but  to  think  that  it  doth  concern  them 
to  hear  in  earnest;  and  possibly  it  was  not  a  small 
piece  of  spiritual  wisdom  in  him  to  begin  and  end  all 
his  sermons  with  an  awakening  word  concerning  heavexi, 
or  hell,  or  judgment,  and  the  danger  of  choosing  the  evil 
and  refujiing  the  good..^Pre/ace  to  Gray§  Sermont, 

Faith  and  Holineu. — Holiness  is  the  true  morality; 
and  they  that  prefer  the  preaching  and  practice  of  fiiith 
in  Christ,  before  the  preaching  and  practice  of  holiness, 
and  slight  this  as  mere  morality,  do  prefer  the  means 
before  the  end,  and  their  physic  before  their  health. 
And  they  that  preach  or  think  to  practise  holiness, 
without  fiuth  in  Christ,  do  dream  df  a  cure  without 
the  only  Physician  of  souls.  And  they  that  preach  up 
morality  as  consisting  in  mere  justice,  charity  to  men, 
and  temperance,  without  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  do 
take  a  branch,  cut  off  and  withered,  from  the  tree. 
Some  ignorant  sectaries  cry  down  all  preaching  as  mere, 
morality,  which  does  not  frequently  toss  the  name  of 
Christ  and  free  grace.  And  some  ungodly  preachers, 
who  never  felt  the  work  of  faith  and  lore  to  God  on 
their  own  souls,  for  want  of  holy  experience,  savour 
not  and  understand  not  holy  preaching ;  and  therefore 
spend  almost  all  their  time  in  declaiming  against  some 
particular  vices,  and  Rpeaking  what  they  have  learned 
of  some  virtues  of  sobriety,  justice,  or  meroy.  And 
when  they 'have  done,  rover  over  their  ungodly  unbe- 
lieving course,  by  reproaching  the  other  who  cry  down 
preaching  mere  moffdity.  True  morality,  or  Christian 
ethics,  is  the  love  of  God  and  man,  stirred  up  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  this  faith,  exercised  in  works  of  piety, 

{'ustice,  charity,  and  temperance,  in  view  of  everlasting 
lappiness  in  the  perfect  vision  and  fruition  of  God. — 
Baxter. 

Be  Holy If  you  would  be  a  deep  divine,  I  recom- 
mend to  you  sanctification.  Fear  him,  and  he  shall 
reveal  his  covenant  to  you RuTHERFoao. 

*  The  abore  {•  ntracted  from  the  Athenaum,  having  been  fi- 
nished from  the  letters  of  an  intelligent  ccntletnan,  the  one  bearing 
4sto  SepUmbcr  2U,  ISSB^  and  the  other  July  19, 18I9« 
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No.  IIL 

HOUKT  CABMELy   QB  8AIXU  AITD   ZAIB. 

On  Carmel's  hill  the  mom  rose  blight. 

In  all  her  majesty  of  light  i 

But  when  on  his  meridian  throne 

The  burning  sun  sublimely  shone. 

From  ocean's  broad  and  billowy  face, 

A  sullen  vapour  rose  apace, 

And  stole  from  sea  to  sky ;  and  spread 

Its  darkness  round  Mount  Carmel's  head, 

Rolling  itself,  without  a  breeze, 

Still  black  and  blacker  from  the  seas : 

And  when  the  sun,  on  downward  way, 

Sunk  in  the  western  scale  of  day. 

Then  broke  the  gloomy  cloud  on  high, 

Then  roU'd  the  thunder  round  the  sky ; 

And  fiercely  fell  on  hill  and  date 

The  rain-drop  and  the  stone  of  hail ; 

While  God*s  bright  arrows,  earth  \<Tird  hurVd, 

Went  forth  in  terror  roimd  the  world. 

The  shepherds,  that  on  plain  of  steep 
All  the  day  long  had  fed  their  sheep, 
Now  or  to  cave  or  cottage  fly. 
To  shun  that  ruin  of  the  sky. 

On  CarmeKs  western  side  there  stands 
A  grot  unhewn  by  mortal  hands ; 
Fram'd  from  the  first,  when,  at  command 
Of  God,  the  waters  left  the  land. 
And  hills,  to  greet  the  sun,  peer'd  forth. 
With  the  fiirst  tidings  of  their  birth. 
Spacious  the  place ;  its  opening  wide ; 
0*erlooking  hx  both  shore  and  tide ; 
Whence,  when  the  heaven  shone  pure,  was  sern 
Philistia's  boundless  beauty  green. 
Fair  cities  topt  with  golden  spire. 
And  white- wing'd  vessels  bound  for  Tyre. 
Around  its  lips  of  rug:ged  stone 
The  wld  vine,  ramblingly  o'ergrown, 
Her  long  loose  tendrils  curl'd  within, 
0*erweaving  all  its  roof  with  green. 
In  front,  a  fir-tree,  branching  high, 
Heav*d,  heav'nwards,  its  cool  canopy, 
Whereon  the  stork  had  built  his  nest. 
His  breeze-fann'd  citadel  of  rest ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  the  deep  retreat, 
Refreshing  draughts  for  summer's  heat ; 
For  from  the  inmost  rock,  a  spring, 
With  music  wildly  murmuring, 
Gush*d  out,  translucent,  cool,  and  bright, 
Its  living  silver  to  the  light. 

Thither,  impell'd  by  storm,  repair 
Two  shepherds,  virtuous,  youthful,  fiur, 
Lovers  of  song,  belov'd  by  God, 
Admirers  of  his  works  abroad  : 
Sallu,  the  one,  whose  souVs  delight 
Was  God  in  beauty,  love,  and  light ; 
The  other  Zair,  who  jov*d  to  see 
God  in  his  awe  and  majesty. 

Their  seats  of  stone  they  took ;  they  strung 
Their  harps;  and  thus  alternate  sung: — 
Sallu. 

Awake,  my  harp  1  my  glory,  wake  t 
God,  in  his  beauty,  bids  thee  speak : 
The  bright-beam *d  mom,  that  rose  to-day, 
Lives  in  my  soul,  t'  emblaze  my  lay ; 
The  storm,  now  blotting  day  with  night. 
Though  dark,  blots  not  my  spirit's  light, 
Zaim. 

Awake,  my  harp  I  my  glory,  wake  I 
God,  in  his  terror,  bids  thee  speak  s 
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I  mw  to-dty  tlie  tan  nise; 
I  law  the  tempest  change  the  tUes?  * 
I  mark'd,  with  joy,  the  dawning  light. 
But  mark'd  the  storm  with  more  deligfaL 

O,  who  can  tee,  o'er  dewy  earth, 
The  sun  walk  like  a  hridegroom  (brth. 
Heaven's  starry  hosts  retiring  all. 
Whilst  he  enkindles  up  their  hall ; 
His  mardi  of  light,  his  wheels  of  fire-^ 
Who  may  hehold,  and  not  admire  1 
Zair. 
O,  who  can  see,  o*er  land  and  flood. 
The  tempest  waft  his  charged  cloud, 
His  gloomy  skirts  with  whirlwind  riven. 
His  arrows  rending  earth  and  heaven. 
His  rain,  his  hail,  his  sheets  of  fire-^> 
Who  may  behold,  and  not  admire  I 
Sallu. 
My  joy  is  noon,  when  fields  and  hills, 
And  mountains  with  their  thousand  rills, 
Lie  sleeping  in  the  sun-shine  bright, 
As  in  a  golden  flood  of  light : 
Glory  then  seems,  as  with  a  robe, 
T'  enwrap  the  mountain-studded  globe, 
Zair. 
My  joy  is  night,  when  darkness  fills 
Heaven's  star-bung  vault,  and  bides  the  hilb  ; 
Man's  labours  then  all  disappear. 
But  God*s  great  works  shine  out  more  cleiff| 
One  sun  hut  flaunts,  by  day,  with  light, 
Ten  thousand  meeldy  shine  by  night. 
Sallu. 
I  joy  to  see  from  Carmers  head. 
The  ocean  in  her  calmness  spread ; 
Her  depths,  that  like  a  mirror  lie. 
Giving  the  bright  sun  back  bis  sky ; 
Her  waves,  that  twinkle  o'er  the  strand. 
With  foam-streaks  silvering  all  the  sand. 
Zair. 
1  joy  to-  sec  from  Carmel's  steep, 
Endiaf'd  to  energy  the  deep  ; 
Her  surges  rolling  up  the  shore 
Immense  their  foamy  volumes  hoar ; 
Her  ma^  of  mighty  waters  far. 
High-heaved,  with  every  wind  at  war, 
Sallu. 
My  jo/  is  Kishoft's  stream ;  what  day 
She,  in  her  purest,  gentlest,  pby, 
Steals  to  the  sea ;  and  each  sweet  ware, 
As  loth  her  rich-dad  banks  to  leave. 
Kisses  th'  o'erhanging  lilies  fair, 
That  love  to  dip  and  flourish  there. 
Zair. 
When  Tabor's  winter-torrents,  fed 
By  rains  that  beat  the  mountain's  head. 
Send  Lisbon's  stream  resounding  down, 
O'erflooding  vineyard,  field,  and  town ; 
Her  n§e,  her  lifted  voice,  her  might. 
Though  dire,  are  then  my  soul's  delight. 
Sallu. 
When  over  Gilead's  hills  afar. 
Comes,  like  a  bride,  the  morning  star. 
And  from  her  silver-fringed  lap. 
Flings  beams  that  God's  glad  world  invm^i 
Yet  heralding  a  greater  light. 
That  star  of  mom  is  my  delight. 
Zair. 
When  over  Shur's  dry  land  afiir, 
I^ttrs,  red  and  long,  the  hairy  star. 
And,  in  hia  car  of  terror,  scuds 
To  hide  him  in  the  western  floods ; 
I  see,  with  joy,  our  God  on  high— 
That  gindea  that  giant  through  the  ikyi 


Sallv. 

Sweet  is  to  me  the  day  of  spring, 
When  the  crane  soars,  and  tuitles  sing ; 
When  the  clouds  melt  in  heaven  serene. 
And  mountains  glitter  in  their  green. 
And  rills  through  rows  of  roses  glide. 
And  valleys  ring  from  side  to  side. 
Zair. 

Yet  winter's  day  to  me  has  mirth, 
When  cold's  fierce  power  is  o'er  the  earth ; 
When  blastf  blow  loud  from  Hermon's  hill. 
And  snows  the  ways  and  sheep-cotes  fill. 
And  shepherds  shivering,  home  retire. 
To  sit  and  sing  by  cottage  fire. 
Sallu. 

Mount  Zion's  heights  are  green  and  fair ; 
Glorious  th'  Almighty's  temple  there ; 
His  courts  with  holy  beauty  gleam, 
That  shines  from  mid  the  cherubim ; 
Mercy  and  love  there  wave  the  wing ; 
His  people  dap  their  hand^  and  sing. 
Zair. 

Sublime  was  Sinai's  top,  when  God, 
In  thunder  sent  his  law  abroad ; 
Black,  round  the  hill,  the  vapours  hung ; 
Fierce,  m  from  fiimace,  flames  were  flung; 
The  trumpet  blew ;  th'  Almighty  spoke  $ 
And  Sinai  quaked  mid  fire  and  smoVe, 
Sallv. 

0  thou  my  harp  I  thy  Qod  confess ; 
Him,  in  his  goodness,  laud  and  bless ; 
'Twas  he  that  built  these  heavens  immense. 
The  palace  of  his  residence ; 
And  gaye  to  man  this  earth,  that  he 
A  glimpse  of  his  vast  love  might  see, 
Zair. 

0  thou,  my  barp  I  thy  God  confess  s 
Extol  him  in  his  mightiness : 
These  heavens,  this  earth,  ^hall  at  his  voice 
Burst  their  great  chain  with  fearful  noise  j 
And  man  shall  meet  new  heavens,  new  earth. 
Bom  to  •  new  and  better  birth. 

SALLt7. 

Be  hush'd,  my  harp !  for  now  behold, 
The  sun's  unconquer'd  shafts  of  gold 
Have  pierced  the  thunder-freiehted  cloud 
Heavy  diat  hung  o'er  field  and  flood ; 
Hill,  hamlet^  city,  gleam  again. 
Sparkling  with  gems  of  sunny  rain. 

Zair. 
Be  hush'd,  my  harp  1  the  thunder's  car 
Has  pass'd  to  Hermon's  hills  afar ; 
Be  hush'd,  for  hark,  the  turtle's  voice 
Rings  loud,  and  bids  the  woods  rfjoioe ; 
Earth's  beauty,  bumish'd  bv  the  rain, 
Invites  us  to  our  flocks  again. 

Thus  sung  they,  on  their  seats  of  stone. 
Alternate,  to  the  harp's  sweet  tone : 
They  rose ; — for  gone  was  now  the  rain : 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  were  bright  again ; 
The  rainbow's  spangled  arms  were  seen 
Endasping  Tabor's  summits  green ; 
Flocks  shook  the  rain-drops  from  the  fleepe, 
Refresh'd,  and  brows'd  again  in  peace  ; 
The  stork  cry'd  joy  down  from  his  tree ; 
The  turtle  coo'd  in  harmony ; 
ThcL  swallow,  skimming  Carmel's  height, 
Twitter'd  forth  gladness  in  his  flight : 
There  seem'd  a  peal  of  joy  to  rise 
From  earth,  to  re-salute  the  skies. 

The  shepherds  rose : — their  way  they  took. 
Forth  from  that  grotto  in  the  rock. 
To  tend  their  bleating  ones  again. 
On  Carmel's  flowery  slope  and  plain, 
Tet  gtmm'd  and  sparkling  with  the  rain. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTUN  HERALD. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A  Chrislian  Hero. — When  in  the  year  1665,  Lon-* 
don  was  desolated  with  the  plague,  when  all  who  had 
the  means  of  abandoning  its  contaminated  vMs  had 
retired  into  the  country,  and  when  the  living  who  could 
not  remove,  were  deprived  of  the  ordinances,  and  the 
dying  of  the  consolations,  of  religion,  Mr  Thomas  Vln- 
'  cent,  a  minister  of  Christ,  declared  to  his  brethren  a 
resolution  to  which  he  had  been  brought,  and  upon 
which  he  was  determined  to  act,  which  justly  entitles 
him  to  the  appellation  of  a  Christian  hero.  With  a 
noble  magnanimity  he  declared,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  that  such  vast  numbers  of  dying  people  should 
haye  some  spiritual  assistance ;  that  he  could  have  no 
equal  prospect  of  usefulness  in  the  exercise  of  his  mi- 
nistry to  whatever  period  his  life  might  be  protracted ; 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  state  of  his  own 
soul,  'and  could  look  death  in  the  face  without  dismay ; 
and  that  he  solemnly  devoted  himself  on  this  affecting 
and  awful  occasion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  of  souU. 
With  sublime  self-devotion,  he  entered  the  contami- 
nated dty ;  every  Lord's  day  through  the  whole  visita- 
tion he  preadied  in  some  parish  church  :  to  all  that  sent 
for  him,  in  whatever  state  of  the  disorder  they  might 
be,  he  repaired,  and  presented  them  with  the  Word  of 
truth  ;  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial  effects  were 
produced  by  his  ministry;  and  multitudes  passed  into 
eternity  blessing  God  for  the  instructions  which  he 
afforded.  And  he  was  signally  protected  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  was  not  abandoned  by  his  great  Master. 
That  promise  was  fulfilled  to  him,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  pestUenoe  that  walketh  in  darkness,  nor 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon  day.  A  thousand 
shall  &11  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 
but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee."  Though  nearly  seventy 
thousand  persons  died  in  that  year  of  the  plague,  and 
seven  persons  were  numbered  among  its  victims  in  the 
house  where  he  lived,  yet  he  continued  in  perfect 
health  all  the  time,  and  lived  to  see  the  cessation  of  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Coniiateney  in  Duty  has  the  beat  Effects The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  the  late  very  eccentric  and  very  excellent* 
John  Ryland,  Baptist  minister  at  Northampton.  Being 
on  a  journey,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  inn  he  came  to. 
The  people  of  the  house  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  They  would  Mn  have  shown  him 
into  a  parlour,  but  being  very  wet  and  cold,  he  begged 
permission  rather  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire-side  with  the 
family.  The  good  old  man  was  friendly,  cheerful,  and 
well  stored  with  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  the  family 
did  their  utmost  to  make  him  comfortable:  they  aU 
supped  together,  and  both  the  residents  and  the  guest 
seemed  mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  At  length, 
when  the  house  was  cleared,  and  the  hour  of  rest  ap- 
proached, the  stranger  appeared  uneasy,  and  looked 
up  every  time  a  door  opened,  as  if  expecting  something 
essential  to  his  comfort.  His  host  informed  him  that 
his  chamber  was  prepared  whenever  he  chose  to  retire. 
'*  But,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  had  your  family  toge- 
ther." "  Had  my  family  together  I  for  what  purpose  ? 
I  don*t  know  what  you  mean ;"  said  the  landlord.  "  To 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  pray  with  them,"  replied  the 
guest :  "  surely  you  do  not  retire  to  rest  in  tbe  omis- 
sion of  so  necessary  a  duty."  The  landlord  confessed 
that  he  never  thought  of  doing  such  a  tiling.  "  Then, 
sir,"  said  Mr  R.,  *'  I  must  beg  you  to  order  my  hoarse 
immediately."  The  landlord  and  family  entreated  him 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night ;  observing  that  the  storm 
was  ts  violent  as  when  he  first  came  in.  *'  May  be  so," 
replied  Mr  R.,  "  but  I  had  rather  brave  the  storm  than 
venture  to  sleep  in  a  house  where  there  is  no  prayer. 


Who  can  teU  what  may  be&ll  us  before  morning  ?     No, 
sir,  I  dare  not  stay."     The  landlord  still  reaionstrated, 
and  expressing  great  r^et  that  he  should  ofiend  so 
agreeablf  a  gentleman,  at  last  said,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  "  call  his  fanoily  together,"  but  be  should 
not  know  what  to  do  when  they  came.     Mr  R.  then 
proposed    to    conduct  fisunily  worship,   to  which    all 
readily  consented.      The  family  was  immediately  as- 
sembled,  and  then  Mr  R.  called  for  a  Bible ;  but  no 
such  book  could  be  produced.     However,  he  was  en- 
abled  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  he  always  carried  a 
small  Bible  or  Testament  in  his  pocket.     He  read  a 
small  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  prayed  with  mudi 
fervour  and  solemnity,  especially  acknowledging  the 
preserving  goodness  of  God,  that  none  present  had  been 
struck  dead  by  the  storm,  and  imploring  protection 
through  the'  night.     He  earnestly  prayed  that  the  at- 
tention  of  all  might  be  awakened  to  the  things  belong- 
ing to  their  everhisting  peace,  and  that  the  &mi]y  might 
never  again  meet  in  the  morning,  or  separate  at  night, 
without  prayer.     When  he  rose  from  his  knees,  almost 
every  individual  present  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  the 
inquiry  was  awakened  in  several  hearts — "  Sir,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  Much  interesting  and  profitable 
conversation  ensued.     The  following  morning,  Mr  R. 
again  conducted  family  worship,  and  obtained  from  the 
landlord  a  promise,  that  however  feebly  performed,  it 
should  not  in  future  be  omitted.      This  day  was  in- 
deed the  beginning  of  days  to  that  fiunily ;  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  became  decided  and  devoted  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  the  means  of  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  a  neighbourhood  which 
had  before  bieen  proverbially  dark  and  destitute.     **  A 
word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it!"  "In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thine  hand :  for  thou^knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  aUke 
good." 

Mr  Jfi/jpin.— The  fkther  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Kilpin 
of  Exeter,  was  an  ironmonger,  and  kept  a  general  retail 
shop  in  that  line.  A  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  among  his  best  customers.  One  Lord's  day  room- 
ing, the  steward  came  to  the  house,  and  said,  with  an 
msolent  sneer,  "  Are  you  afraid  of  the  devil,  Mr  Kil- 
pin?" "No,"  replied  the  good  man,  "  I  am  not." 
"  Will  you  then  sell  me  some  articles  to-day?"  "  No, 
I  will  not ;  it  is  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  God  of  the 
Sabbath  I  love  and  fear.  To-morrow  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  by  executing '  his  lordship's  orders." 
*•  Very  well,  if  you  will  not  serve  me  to-day,  you  shall 
not  to-motrow,  or  on  any  other  day."  The  steward 
then  retired  ita  a  violent  rage.  This  scene  was  never 
forgotten  by  the  young  family  group ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  nobleman  increased  his  fa- 
vours when  told  of  the  circumstance. 
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ON  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  PRO- 

MISES  TO  THE  CHURCH  OP  CHRIST. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Robert  Houston,  A.  M., 

Minister  of  DalmeUington. 

Lnrs  bj  faith,  is  the  Christian's  rale.  In  reference 
to  the  Chnrcfa,  this  will  bear  the  definition, — exer- 
cise a  firm  reliance  upon  the  security  of  the  divine 
promises.     This  is  necessary, 

L  To  confirm  oar  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  latter  days.  The  his- 
tory of  the  pest  presents  lis  with  a  melancholy 
series  of  departures  from  the  trath,  or  corruptions 
of  its  simphcity  and  purity.  Each  new  revelation, 
enlightenmg  for  a  time,  has  been  followed  by  a 
Kason  of  darkness  and  corruption.  This  hath 
been  the  record  of  all  ages,  so  that  from  the  past, 
we  hare  no  encouragement  to  judge  faTourably  of 
the  future  regarding  man.  Any  argument  found- 
ed upon  analogy,  would  go  to  overtbvw  our  hopes 
of  a  period  of  universal  enlightenment — ^would  re- 
press every  expectation  of  the  rising  of  a  sun 
which  should  never  set — of  the  shining  of  a  day 
of  divine  troth  which  shall  be  succeeded  by  no 
night.  The  antediluvian  world,  notwithstanding 
the  fearful  record  of  the  fall,  sunk  into  universal 
d^^neracy.  After  the  administration  of  the  ap- 
paRing  lesson  of  the  divine  justice  presented  by 
the  flood,  the  world  soon  agam  departed  from  the 
one  living  and  troe  God.  And  were  we  to  follow 
the  history  of  Israel's  posterity,  we  would  find 
how  apposite  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  of  those 
raised  up  to  them,  time  after  time,  as  deliverers 
or  instructors,  had  been  the  saying  of  Moses  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  of  the  people,  in  his 
charge  to  them  just  before  his  death,  **  I  know, 
that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt  your- 
selves, and  turn  aside  from  the  way  which  I  have 
commanded  you." — Deut.  xxxi.  29.  From  the 
New  Testament  history,  the  same  results  may  be 
gathered.  The  cities  and  lauds  enlightened  by  the 
i^iostles,  are  now  overspread  with  darkness  as  be- 
fore, or  debased  by  the  most  fearful  perversions  of 
divine  truth.  The  seven  Churches  would  need  to 
be  bam  again  to  be  as  once  they  were.  And,  in 
later  days,  the  scenes  of  most  memorable  reforma- 
tions are  now  darkened  by  superstition,  or  have  be- 
come the  hot-beds  of  heresies  and  infidelity.    In 
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Italy  and  Spain,  the  light  arose  but  to  flicker,  and 
fade,  and  die.  In  France,  it  gave  a  bright  Eut  evan- 
escent flash.  In  Geneva,  the  fatherland  of  our  own 
Church,  the  faith  which  Calvin  preached,  is  now 
rejected  and  vilified.  And  what  would  be  the 
inference  which  were  we  ignorant  of  any  other 
guide  to  point  our  expectatio;is  to  a  brighter  pros- 
pect, would  naturally  be  drawn  from  all  this  ?  It 
could  be  nothing  else  than  this,  that  there  is 
a  periodic  rise  and  fail  in  a  nation's  Christianity, 
as  there  has  been  uniformly  in  the  secular  jn^s- 
perity  and  intelligence  of  all  nations.  And  what 
would  be  the  inference  as  applied  to  our  own 
Christianity,  but  that  the  day  was  approaching 
when  it,  too,  shall  pass  away  ?  And  how  would 
it  bear  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  lands  begin- 
ning to  he  enlightened  ?  How,  but  to  awaken  the 
disheartening  feeling,  that  when  their  sun  had 
risen  to  a  certain  height,  it  also  should  decline  and 
sink  into  the  shades  of  night.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  there  are  new  elements  in  the  constitution  of 
society  now,  which  shall  prevent  these  periodic 
revolutions  in  sentiment  and  faith.  It  is  a  sufii- 
cient  answer  to  this,  that  no  such  elements  have 
been  proved  in  the  past,  to  warrant  such  expecta- 
tions being  certainly  founded  upon  them.  But 
surely  this  state  of  things  corresponds  not  to  the 
Christian's  hopes.  He  looks  for  something  else 
in  the  future  than  the  past  hath  presented.  He 
looks  for  a  time  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  shed  his  enlivening  beams  over  all  lands; 
when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  not  by  sight, — by 
looking  upon  the  past  history  of  the  world, — ^that 
he  is  led  to  form  this  expectation.  It  is  by  faith, 
by  reliance  upon  the  sure  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promises ; — against  hope,  against  all  the  expecta- 
tion which  the  experience  of  the  past  would  war- 
rant :  he  therefore  believes  in  hope ;  and,  looking 
to  the  infallible  security  of  the  divine  faithfulness 
which  the  sacrifice  of  God's  own  Son  supplies,  and 
the  sure  foundation  of  hope  which  is  thereby  lf|id* 
he  staggers  not  at  any  promise,  how  contradictory 
soever  it  may  seem  to  past  experience,  but  can, 
and  does,  rejoice  in  the  certainty  which  no  adverse 
circumstances  can  affect,  that  there  shall  be  a  time 
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when  none  shall  have  occ^ion  to  say  to  his  neigh- 
hour,  *<  Know  the  Lord ;  but  all  shall  know  Him> 
from  the  least  even  unto  tne  greatest."  The  pro- 
mise of  God  standeth  sure.  The  Christian's  faith 
is  the  firmest,  when  he  looks  away  from  the  cal- 
culations of  human  agencies  to  the  diTine  agent, 
in  verifying  the  divine  promises,  and  the  security 
of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that  which  the  divine 
purposes  have  determined.  He  despises  not,  nor 
overlooks  the  duty  of  the  most  zealous  and  perse- 
vering human  agency  ;  for,    • 

XL  His  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  pro- 
.  mises,  is  that  which  quickens  his  activity  in  labour- 
ing in  the  Redeemer's  cause,  while  he  knows  that  for 
all  his  planting  and  watering,  God  alone  can  give 
the  increase ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  this  increase 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises,  that  sti- 
mulates him  to  plant  and  water  the  more.  When 
the  Christian  looks  at  the  little,  at  the  less  than 
nothing,  human  might  and  power  have  accomplished, 
or  are  able  to  accomplish  in  evangelising  the  world, 
be  loses  all  confidence  in  the  achievements  of  such 
an  agency.  With  the  loss  of  confidence  in  it^  he 
feels  the  hopelessness  of  its  employment,  and  when 
hope  dies,  exertion  ceases.  In  any  enterprise  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  mind  and  the  activity  of  all  the 
powers  correspond  to  the  hope  of  success.  With 
the  decay  of  hope,  the  moving  power  of  man's  ac- 
tivity perishes.  But  upon  what  can  the  Christian 
found  a  sure  and  abiding  expectation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Gospel,  but  upon  the  divine  promises  ? 
The  past  history  of  the  worid  gives  no  hope,  but 
these  give  every  hope.  In  these,  therefore,  is 
found,  that  which  was  needed  to  awaken  the  Chris- 
tian's efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  but, 
having  the  security  they  afford,  and  relying  upon 
it,  he  has  all  to  quicken  him  to  an  activity  which 
shall  never  weary,  and  to  animate  him  to  exertions 
which  shall  never  flag.  If\  he  sure  of  success,  and 
shall  he  not  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  the  Lord's  work  ?  It  is  not  revealed  to  him 
that  in  the  particular  enterprize  he  hath  meditat- 
ed, he  shall  be  successful,  in  exactly  the  form, 
and  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  time  he  desires, 
but  he  knows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
it  shall  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
all  things,  one  step  farther  in  advance  toward  the 
glorious  consummation  for  which  we  are  taught  to 
pray,  and  for  which  we  are  encouraged,  by  the  se- 
curity of  the  divine  promises,  to  labour,  when  the 
will  of  God  shall  ^*  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven.** 

«  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord,  shall  this  be  accomplished."  This 
gives  a  security  of  a  divine  agency  being  mani- 
fested in  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  which  mpy  well  animate  every  heart, 
and  nerve  every  hand.  The  missionary  of  the 
cross  goes  not  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges.  He 
who  sends  him  says,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  thee  always 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  And  all  are  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  who,  in  their  several  spheres, 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
They  to  run,  therefore,  not  as  uncertainly  $   so 


fight  they  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  They 
sow  in  hope,  content  that  othen  reap,  knowing 
that  the  increase  promised  shiill,  in  God^i  good 
time,  be  bestowed,  and  that  tkey  who  sow  and 
they  who  reap  shall  rejoice  together.  Let  us, 
therefore,  amid  the  varying  aspects  of  worliQy 
things,  abound  in  hope,  and,  amid  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  time,  bcf  animated  to  duty  by  the  security 
of  the  divine  promises.  <*  The  God  of  heaven  shall 
set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ; 
and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people, 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  all  the  kingdoms,  in 
the  days  of  which  it  shall  be  set  up,  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever." — Dan.  ii.  44.  Ana  we  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not.  And  we  shall  rest,  and'  btand  in 
our  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCB  OF 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  REGINALD   HEBER, 

LATE  LOUD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA* 

This  devoted  ind  truly  Christian  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard  was  bora  ^ril  21,  1788,  at  Malpat,  ki  the 
county  of  Chester.  In  early  liffe  his  censticarion  was 
delieate,  and  it  was  severely  tried  by  icveral  successive 
attacks  of  disesse.  It  pleased  God,  howerer,  hi  an- 
swer te  the  prayers  of  his  afiectionata  and  pious  pa- 
rents, to  raise  him  up  from  his  bed  of  sidcness,  and  to 
protraot  a  life  destined  to  be  so  eminently  useful  in  the 
cause  ef  the  Redeemer.  The  utmost  attention  tras 
paid  in  his  childhood  to  Ike  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and 
more  especially  to  the  inculcation  of  pious  sentiments 
and  feelings.  And  the  result  was  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifyii^  At  five  years  of  age  he  could  read  the 
Bible  with  ease,  and  so  eictensive  was  his  icnowledge 
of  its  contents,  that  he  could  in  moet  osses  tell  with 
the  utmost  readiness  where  any  passage  was  to  be 
found.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  unattended  with  se- 
rious impressions.  In  the  course  of  one  of  those  at- 
tacks of  sickness,  to  which  he  was  so  frequently  sub- 
ject in  his  tender  years,  he  remarked,  on  seeing  his 
mother  in  a  state  of  much  alarm,  **  Do  not  be  afraid, 
mother,  God  will  take  care  of  us." 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Reginald  was  sent  to  Whit- 
church Grammar  School,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years,  and  was  subsequently  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  ^Vf  Mr  Bristow  at  Neasdon,  near  London.  While 
at  school,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  shewed  how 
intently  he  could  Upply  his  mind  to  any  subject  in 
which  he  felt  interested.  On  one  occasion  a  new  book 
having  been  presented  to  him  by  a  friend,  he  began  to 
peruse  it  just  as  they  were  closing  the  school  for  the 
night ;  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  its  contents,  that  he 
was  locked  up  in  the  school,  and  did  not  discover  his 
situation  till  the  darkness  of  the  evening  coming  on, 
roused  him  from  his  abstracdon. 

The  Influence  of  parental  example  produced  a  most 
salutary  effect  upon  the  amiable  and  susceptible  mind 
of  young  Heber.  He  was  remarked  at  school  as  a  boy 
of  intelligence  and  reflection  far  beyond  his  years. 
Though  naturally  timid  and  reserved,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  he  was  beloved  by  his  companions,  and  when  at 
any  time  contrary  ftelings  were  manifested  towards 
him,  he  speedily  disarmed  the  rising  enmity,  by  th^ 
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nieelaicts  and  kiiidl»at  ft(  Iwait  wUeh  'lie  unifoitDly 
displayed.  D}spontimM  to  attractiv*  w«re  by  no  means 
the  spcmtaneoas  manilestBtioiiB  of  a  naturally  gentle 
eonstitufkia ;  they  were  evidently  the  reault  of  a  divine 
operation  in  the  soul.  And  henee  we  find  tho  wuae 
ardent  piety,  the  aame  attachment  to  the  aacred  volame, 
the  tame  BCfapnloas  attention  to  the  dntiet  of  doTotton 
at  Neasdon  aa  when  under  Ua  fitther'a  roo£  The 
Bible  was  bii  daOy  and  oanitant  companion,  and  though 
strictly  conscientious  in  his  preparation  for  the  employ- 
ment! of  the  fchool,  he  never  neglected  to  consult  that 
pndcma  hock,  which  alone  could  make  him  "  wise 
unto  salvation." 

Anxious  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  making 
progress  in  religious  knowledge,  he  eagerly  perused 
those  worka  on  devotional  and  practical  divinity,  in 
which  hta  iathier*s  library  so  liberally  abounded.  An 
interesting  incident,  connected  with  this  subject,  is 
thus  stated  in  the  concise  and  well  written  life  of 
llcber,  by  Mr  Taylor: — 

"  One  day,  when  Hcrinald  was  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, his  mother  missed  ner  '  Companion  to  the  Altar ;' 
s<ardi  was  made  for  it  among  all  the  servants,  but  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  After  three  weeks*  fruit- 
less inquiry,  it  was  given  up  as  lost,  till  at  length  she 
happened  to  mention  it  to  Reginald,  who  immediately 
brought  it  to  her,  stating  that  it  had  deeply  interested 
him,  that  he  had  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
^ith  its  co;itents ;  and  he  earnestly  begged  permission 
to  accompany  his  mother  to  the  altar,  when  the  sacra- 
ment was  next  administered.  Penetrated  with  grati- 
tude to  God,  for  giving  her  so  pious  a  son,  Mrs  Heber 
burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and,  as  we  may  well  be  assured, 
cheerfully  assented  to  his  request." 

Toward  the  close  of  1800,  Reginald  left  school,  and 
waa  enterad  at  Bn»en-Nose  College,  Oxford,  where 
his  fiuher  had  bean^  and  hia  eldeat  brother  was  then,  a 
li^ow.  His  eminent  talents,  and  fine  taate,  soon  at- 
tracted notice,  and  the  very  first  year  he  gained  the 
university  prize  for  Latin  verse.  His  fame,  however, 
roae  still  higher  by  the  splendid  specimens  of  his  poetic 
powers  which  he  gave  in  hia  English  prize  poem,  en- 
titled "  Palestine."  About  the  time  when  young 
Heber  produced  this  noble  efiTort  of  his  genius,  Sir 
Walter  Seott  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Oxford. 
Being  invited  to  take  breakfast  in  the  College,  the 
conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  prize  poem,  and 
on  Sir  Walter's  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  it,  it  was 
read.  Sir  Walter  paid  its  author  some  very  high  com- 
pSmenta,  remarking,  however,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness,  that  Heber  had  omitted  one  striking  het  in  de- 
scribing the  building  of  the  temple,  that  no  tools  were 
used  in  its  erection.  Reginald  instantly  avuled  him- 
self of  the  hint,  and  retiring  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
produced  in  a  short  time  those  beautiful  lines : — 

'*  Vo  hammtr  ML  no  ponderow  axM  rung  i 
lAke  tame  tall  palm,  the  mystic  (kbrie  fpnu^. 
lUietticnlenee!" 

When  called  upon  to  recite  Ins  poem  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  University,  his  friends  were  afraid  that, 
from  his  natural  timidity,  he  would  scarcely  do  justice 
to  it  m  the  delivery.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
agreeably  diaappointed. 

•*  Never  was  a  poem  recited,"  iays  Mr  Taylor, 
"more  impressively,  nor  with  more  striking  effect. 
Hta  yonth^,  but  most  interesting  appearance,  none 
who  had  the  happineas  to  be  present*  could  ever 
ittget;  kit  wiafiected  aimplicity»   associated,  ••  it 


evidently  was,  with  a  suitid»le  portion  ,of  manly  dig« 
nity,  rivetted  the  attention  of  all;  while  the  rich 
tones  of  his  musical  voice,  modulated  as  they  were  with 
exquisite  skill,  so  as  to  give  the  most  effect  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  poem,  excited  a  universal  burst  of 
admiration,  and  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
auditors,  never  to  be  effitcedi 


•  Httah*d  vM  the  bmy  t . , 

Throufh  the  Ystt  coocoune,  marked  the  roameot  near ; 

A  deep  kad  holy  lilence  tareath'd  around. 

And  mutt  attention  flx'd  the  Ual'nlng  ear, 

When  fVom  the  roetrum  burst  the  h^ow'd  itrsiiii 

And  Heber,  kindling  with  poetic  Are. 

Stood  'mid  the  gazing  and  expectant  tnlli. 

And  woke  to  eloquence  hia  sacred  Irre. 

^e  vouthfUl  student,  with  emphatic  tone, 

rHis  loftj  suhfect  on  hU  mind  Impress'd,) 

with  graet  and  town  unriTaU'd  shone. 

And  rous'd  deTotlnnin  each  thoughtless  breast. 

He  sang  of  Palestine— that  holy  land. 

Where  salnfai  and  martvrs,  and  the  warrior  \fnn, 

mph  pUnf " 

ers  sought 

He  sang  of  Calvary,  of  Ms  Saviour  sang, 


The  cross  in  triumph  planting  on  its  ttraod,^ 
Beneath  its  banners  sought  a  glorious  grate. 


Of  the  rich  mercies  of  redeeming  love ; 

When  through  the  crowd  spontaneous  nlsudltl  tang. 

Breathing  a  Ibretaste  of  rewards  abore.^ 

"  Among  the  auditors  who  listened  to  thii  splendid 
exhibition  of  Reginald's  powers  was  his  aged  fiither, 
then  in  his  seventy-^flh  year;  who,  though  he  had 
long  been  suffering  under  a  severe  illness,  which  had 
greatly  debiliuted  his  whole  f^m^,  determined  to  gra- 
tify .  himself  by  witnessing  this  literary  eflbrt  of  his 
darling  boy.  To  describe  his  feelings  on  thia  aocAsion, 
with  any  degree  of  aocuracy,  would  be  bnposeible; 
they  can  be  much  better  eonooived  than  expressed. 
Tremblingly  alive,  as  he,  of  courge,  must  have  been,  to 
his  son's  reputation,  his  emotions,  when  he  saw  him 
ascend  the  rostrum,  were  almost  overpowering.  He 
well  knew  the  sensibility  of  which  Reginald  was  the 
subject,  and  his  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  prove  in- 
jurious to  him  on  this  occasion,  were  noc  a  little  dis- 
tressing. When,  however,  the  youthful  poet  commenc- 
ed, they  gradually  subsided,  disappearing  eatu-ely  as  be 
proceeded ;  and  producing,  amidst  the  deafening  shouta 
of  applause  that  rose  from  the  deligfited  audience,  a 
rush  of  feelings  so  highly  gratifying  as  to  be  almost  too 
much  for  his  feeble  power  to  sustain.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  stated,  though  certainly  not  with  truth,  that  the 
venerable  parent's  days  were  ahortened  by  the  intensi- 
ty of  his  sensations  on  the  ocoasion." 

What  wonder  would  it  have  been  though  the  youthful 
victor  had  retired  from  the  theatre  of  the  Universi- 
ty, on  auch  an  occasion,  with  a  heart  elated  with  pride  I 
Far  different,  indeed,  waa  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  Heber.  He  hastened  to  his  room  to  pour  out 
hia  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  Qod,  who  had  given  him 
success ;  and  when  his  mother,  who  had  come  along 
with  his  &ther  to  Oxford,  sought  for  her  aon  to  mingle 
her  oongratulationa  with  those  of  others,  she  found 
him  on  his  knees,  praising  God  for  the  degree  of  en- 
joyment which  his  beloved  parent^  had  that  day  expe- 
rieneed. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  intellectual  triumph  which 
Heber  had  thua  obtained,  he  was  visited  with  a  mo^t 
severe  trial  in  the  death  of  his  aged  fisther.  The  peace- 
ful aerenity,  however,  and  holy  resignation  of  the  good 
old  man  on  his  death-bed,  tended,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  mitigate  the  anguish  whieh  he  would  otherwise  have 
felt.  It  ia  painful,  inexpressibly  painful,  to  witness  the 
expiring  agonies  of  an  unconverted  sinner ;  but  **  pr^ 
dous  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and,  it  may  be  added, 
beautiful^  even  in  the  sight  of  angels  and  of  men,  ia 
'*  the  death  of"  the  Almi^ty's  "  saints."  Such  a  one 
waa  the  father  of  the  apostolic  Heber.  His  kst  mo* 
ments  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Taylor :— . 
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"  Whenever  Ut  ttrengtb  would  permit,  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  his  fanuly  on  the  great  sub- 
jects of  religion.  He  spoke  of  the  world  as  a  den  of 
wild  beasts,  and  affectionately  cautioned  his  children  to 
beware  of  its  dangers,  eamesUy  praying  that  God  would 
graciously  preserre  them  from  all  its  entanglements. 
On  seeing  Mrs  Heber,  whose  kind  and  unremitting  at- 
tentions to  him  had  been  such,  that  she  had  not  ex- 
changed her  clothes  for  some  weeks,  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  the  evident  symptoms  that  now  appeared  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  kindly,  and  with  great  feeling,  ad- 
monished her  for  sorrowing  as  one  without  hope,  assur- 
ing her  that  he  stood  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  obtaining,  through  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer, a  crown  of  immortality  and  glory.  The  next 
day  he  received  the  sacrament,  in  which  be  was  joined 
by  his  fiunily.  Tbis  most  interesting  service,  and  the 
closing  scene  of  his  father's  life,  Mr  Heber  thus  de- 
scribes : — *  On  the  arri\'a]  of  Mr  Bridge,  we  all  partook 
of  the  most  solemn  communion  that  we  can  ever  expect 
to  join  in  in  this  world,  to  which  indeed  my  father 
■eemed  scarcely  to  belong.  A  smile  sat  on  his  pale 
countenance,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  brighter  than  I  ever 
saw  them.  From  this  time  he  spoke  but  little;  his 
lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  upwards.  He 
blessed  us  again ;  we  kissed  him,  and  found  his  cheeks 
cold  and  breathless.'" 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
in  1804,  Heber  returned  to  college,  and  pursued  his 
atudSes  with  unremitting  diligence.  On  the  2d  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All- Souls' 
College — a  situation  in  which  he  enjoyed  increased  op- 
portunities of  making  progress  in  literary  acquirements. 
In  the  followbg  year  he  carried  off  the  prize  for  an 
English  Essay  on  "  The  Sense  of  Honour  " 

Though  as  yet  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
had  seen  but  little  of  the  world,  and  his  relatives  judged 
it  expedient  that  he  should  accompany  his  esteemed 
friend,  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  on  a  tour  through  different 
parts  of  Europe.  He  accordingly,  in  July  1805,  set  s^ 
with  his  companion  for  Norway.  They  then  travelled 
through  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  and  part  of  Germa- 
ny. After  an  absence  of  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  gladly  welcomed 
by  his  affectionate  relatives  and  friends.  He  now  re- 
paired to  Oxford,  and  applied  himself,  with  his  accus- 
tomed diligence,  to  his  studies. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  much  prayer  for  the  divine  direction,  Mr  Heber 
took  orders,  and  was  presented  by  his  brother  to  the 
rectory  of  Hodnet,  which  had  been  reserved  for  him 
from  Uie  time  of  his  father's  death.  Shortly  after  his 
induction,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  from  this  period  he  finally  quit- 
ted the  university,  and  dedicated  himself,  with  unwea- 
ried assiduity  and  seal,  to  the  duties  of  his  ministerial 
charge.  He  was,  indeed,  '*  a  workman  that  needed  not 
to  be  ashamed."  In  all  the  varied  employments  of  a 
faithful  pastor,  he  was  dibgent,  active,  conscientious, 
visiting  the  sick,  counselling  the  perplexed,  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  pouring  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  the  wounded  spirit.  To  the  poorest 
of  his  flock  he  was  at  all  times  accessible,  sympathis- 
ing with  them  in  their  sorrows,  and  with  aU  the  ten- 
derness of  an  affectionate  friend,  relieving  their  tem- 
poral necessities,  and  taking  occasion,  at  the  same 
time,  to  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  happiness  and 
heaven. 


Shortly  after  Mr  Heber  was  settled  at  Hodnet,  he 
married  Amelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph — a  lady  who  entered  warmly 
into  all  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  parish.  He 
now  opened  a  school  in  the  village  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  and  devoted  a  considerable  tune  to  its 
personal  superintendence.  The  following  instance  of 
good  resulting  from  his  labours  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  shows  Mr  Heber  in  a  very  beautiful  and 
striking  light : — 

"  An  old  man  resided  in  the  parish,  who  had  been  a 
notorious  poacher  nearly  all  his  life,  and  who,  through 
the  combined  influence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  Vte, 
druiUcen  habits,  and  depraved  associates,  had  settled 
down  into  an  irreligious  old  age.  He  was  a  widower, 
had  survived  his  children,  shunned  all  society,  and  was 
rarely  seen  abroad.  The  sole  inmate  of  his  lonely 
cottage  was  a  little  grandchild,  on  whom  were  bound 
up  all  the  sympathies  of  his  rugged  nature,  and  on 
whom  he  lavished  the  wannest  caresses.  It  was  con- 
sidered an  unaccountable  departure  from  his  usual  line 
of  conduct,  when  he  permitted  little  Philip  to  attend 
the  rector's  school,  and  some  one  expressed  to  him  sur- 
prise that  such  should  be  the  case : — '  Why  not?'  was 
the  old  man's  reply.  '  Do  you  think  I  wish  Philip 
to  be  as  bad  as  myself?  I  am  black  enough,  God 
knows !'  The  old  man  was  taken  ill  and  confined  to 
his  room.  It  was  vrinter;  he  was  unable  to  dirert 
his  mind.  His  complaint  was  a  painful  one,  and  there 
was  every  probability  that  his  illness  might  be  of  long 
continuance.  A  neighbour  suggested  that  his  little 
grandson  should  read  to  him.  He  listened  at  first 
languidly  and  carelessly ;  by  and  bye,  however,  with 
some  interest,  till  at  length  he  became  deeply  con- 
cerned for  his  soul :  convictions  of  guilt  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
Mr  Heber.  Immediately  on  its  being  made  known  to 
the  rector,  he  paid  him  a  visit.  The  old  man  lay  upon 
his  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  near  a  trelUsed  window. 
His  features  were  naturally  hard  and  coarse,  and  the 
marked  lines  of  his  countenance  were  distinctly  de- 
veloped by  the  strong  light  which  fell  upon  them. 
Aged  and  enfeebled  as  he  was,  he  seemed  fully  alive  to 
what  was  passing  around  him ;  '  and  I  had,*  says  the 
narrator  of  this  anecdote,  *  leisure  to  mark  the  search- 
ing of  his  eye,  while  he  gased  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety  on  his  spiritual  comforter,  and  weighed  every 
word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  simple  phraseology 
in  which  Heber  clothed  every  idea,  the  &ciUty  with 
which  he  descended  to  the  old  man  8  comprehension, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  strove  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  the  manner  in  which,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, his  voice  occasionally  fidtered,  as  he  adverted  de- 
licately, but  faithfully  and  most  i^ectionately,  to  the 
fundamental  points  of  our  holy  religion,  struck  me  for- 
cibly ;  while  Philip  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
his  hand  locked  in  his  grandfiither's,  his  bright  blue  eye 
dimmed  with  tears,  as  he  looked  sadly  and  anxiously 
from  one  face  to  another,  evidently  aware  that  some 
misfortune  awaited  him,  though  unconscious  to  what 
extent.  Not  long  afterwards  the  old  man  died,  in  a 
state  of  mind  so  (^m,  so  subdued,  so  penitent,  and  re- 
signed, that  '  I  feel  myself  cheered  in  my  labours,'  said 
Heber,  '  whenever  I  reflect  upon  it.'  Heber  officiated 
at  the  funeral ;  and,  says  our  narrator,  '  I  shall  never 
forget,  I  never  wish  to  forget ;  if  I  were  cast  to-mor- 
row on  a  desert  islaad,  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  I 
should  wish  to  remember  of  the  world  I  had  left  behind 
me,  the  air,  the  manner,  the  look,  the  expression  of 
hope  and  holy  joy,  and  sted/ast  confidence,  whidi  lit  up 
Heber  8  countenance,  as  he  pronounced  the  passage  in 
the  ritual,  '  O  Father,  raise  us  from  the  death  of  sin 
into  the  lilie  of  righteousness,  that  when  we  shall  de. 
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ptft  this  Hfe  we  ma/  reit  in  thee,  m  our  hqp€  U  this 
our  brother  doth.'  '* 

To  be  eoniimted  in  our  next. 

A  MINISTER'S  NEW  YEAR'S   GIFT  TO  HIS 

PARISHIONERS. 

Bt  thx  Ext.  Robert  Jamibsov. 

MbdMter  of  Wettruther, 

Paut  IL 

"  Bdofvd,  I  wish  aboT«  aU  things  that  tboo  nuyett  proipcr  and  be 
inbealth.^-4JoiUf,2. 

Hatimo  exhorted  yon,  my  friend,  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  constant  impression  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  you  as  a  sinner,  with  an  impartial  application 
of  them  to  your  own  character  and  condition,  and  ear- 
nest prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  make  all  your 
reading  subservient  to  yoiir  growth  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  recommend 
to  you,  in  the  leoond  place,  the  practice  of  secret  pray- 
er, as  another  important  means  for  cherishing  and  esta- 
blishing the  power  of  religion  in  your  mind.     I  am  not 
DOW  wishing  you  to  consider  prayer  in  the  light  of  a 
duty,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  allow  it  to  be  a 
most  reasonable  service,  for  a  rational  creature,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  derived  and  dependent  condition,  and  to 
ooasecrate  himself  to  the  glory  of  Him  in  whom  he 
Htcs,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  as  well  as  for  a 
shmer  redeemed  by  grace,  to  dedicate  himself,  with  all 
the  capacities  of  his  new  nature,  to  the  divine  author 
of  his  salvation.     But  I  am  speaking  of  prayer  as  a 
means  of  confirming  and  improving  your  mind  in  every 
good  and  holy  principle  and  practice ;  and  the  more  that 
you  consider  it,  the  more  will  you  perceive  that  it  must 
be  productive  of  the  best  and  happiest  fruits.     In  all 
the  sentiments  which  enter  into  the  exercises  of  dero- 
tion,  it  is  God  himself  with  whom  we  have  special  con- 
cern ;  and  in  the  pnoaU  and  unobserved  devotiona  of 
the  closet,  it  must  be,  in  the'nature  of  things,  that  these 
sentiments  will  have  their  freest  flow, — ^their  most  un- 
fettered exercise.     Those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
advances  in  the  spiritual  life,  have  still  reason  to  lament 
the  deadness  of  dietr  fiuth,  and  the  languor  of  their  af- 
fections ;  and  if  the  devotional  feelings  are  so  apt  to 
become  languid  through  the  inauspicious  influence  of 
natore,  how  much  more  when  they  are  called  into  ex- 
erdae  aaud  the  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  distractions 
of  society.     I  may  appeal  to  every  reader  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  state  of  his  own  heart,  whether,  in  those 
moments  when  he  was  most  ready  to  resign  himself  to 
the  glowing  impulse  of  devotion  in  the  sanctuary,  he 
has  not  often  found  the  pursuits  and  objects  of  the 
worid  ohtmding  upon  him,  to  dissipate  and  materialize 
his  mind ;  and  what,  then,  can  be  better  adapted  to 
counteract  this  unhappy  influence,  and  to  keep  alive  in 
the  miiid  the  etherial  flame  of  piety,  than  frequently  to 
retire  iBto  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  where  there  is  no  eye 
to  witness,  and  no  ear  to  hear  you,  but  the  eye  and  the 
ear  of  God ;  and  when  the  very  consciousness  of  being 
alone  with  Km,  will  summon  up  to  your  mind  a  live- 
lier impression  of  the  divine  presence,  and  check  the 
rise  of  every  sinful  emoHon,  and  inspire  you  with  a 
holy  fear  of  thinking  or  doing  any  thing  that  will  ex- 
pose you  to  his  displeasure.     And  then,  again,  secret 
pmyer  is  attended  with  this  additional  advantage,  that 


it  admits  of  the  greatest  partiadarity.    In  conducting 
the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  of  the  fimiily 
circle,  there  is  a  necessity  of  shaping  the  suppUeations 
in  that  general  language,  and  limiting  them  to  those 
general  views,  whicii  are  common  to  the  character  and 
state  of  all.     There  must  be  general  acknowledgments 
of  praise,  and  general  confessions  of  sin,  and  a  regard 
must,  in  some  measure,  be  paid  to  those  proprieties  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  may  recommend  them 
to  the  taste  and  the  acquiescence  of  others.    But  in 
secret  prayer,  some  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  which 
it  is  productive  will  be  lost,  if  there  is  a  studious  con- 
formity to  these  limitations  ;  if,  in  presenting  your  ad- 
dresses at  the  throne  of  grace,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
bare  offering  of  a  general  supplication,  or  with  presenting 
a  general  petition  for  the  blessings  of  grace.     If  you  are 
acquainted  with  your  own  character,  as  your  daily  ex- 
perience most,  in  some  measure,  have  made  you,  you 
ought  to  form  yonr  petitions  with  an  especial  reference 
to  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  which  you  are  con- 
scious, and  to  the  particular  duties  to  which  you  are 
called.    If  you  have  the  prospect  of  any  particular  duty 
before  you,  which  either  your  ordinary  station,  or  spe- 
cific drcumstanoes,  require  you  to  perform,  you  should 
prey  for  the  grace  which  will  fit  you  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  that  duty ;  or  if  you  are  beset  by  any  particu- 
lar temptation,   you  should  pray  fox  the  appropriate 
assistance  from  on  high,  to  enable  you  to  surmount  it ; 
or  if  you  are  deficient,  or  weak,  in  any  particular  vir- 
tue, you  should  prey  that  you  may  be  guided  and  sup- 
ported in  your  endeavoun  to  acquire  it.     In  such  a 
way,  you  can  make  a  full  and  dreumstantial  enumera- 
tion of  all  your  wants  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  while 
the  very  fact  of  your  unbosoming  your  mind  to  God,  will 
tend  to  quieken  and  elevate  your  desires,  you  will  find 
that  a  special  blessing  will  follow  your  exerdse — such 
as  will  provide  you  with  an  effectual  preparation  for  all 
the  duties  and  trials  of  life.     Such  has  been  the  uniform 
experience  of  all  who  have  walked  with  God,  and  sought 
his  counsel  and  his  aid.     Alfred,  though  charged  with 
the  cares  of  an  extensive  empire,  devoted  a  third  part 
of  every  day  to  study  and  devotion ;  and  he  frequently 
acknowledged,  that  but  for  the  moral  energy  he  derived 
from  this  habit,  he  would  have  sunk  under  the  multi- 
plied difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.     Luther, 
who  raised  the  banner  of  the  Reformation,  wrote  more 
treatises,  engaged  in  more  controversies,  and  maintained 
a  more  extensive  correspondence  >  on  the  aflbin  of  tha 
Church,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.     His  whole 
life  appeared  to  be  an  incessant  scene  of  agitation, 
and  tumult,  and  public  business,  for  which  his  mind 
must  have  been  wholly  inadequate,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  by  which  he  was  fortified ;   for  this 
man,  whom  the  world  knew  only  as  a  busy  and  un- 
wearied disputant,  "  employed  three  of  his  rery  best 
houra  every  day  in  prayer. "-^Milner.)    Dr  Boerhaave, 
who  had  to  perform  all  the  raried  and  laborious  duties 
that  are  peculiar  to  a  physician  of  extensive  practice  in  a 
great  dty,  made  it  his  daily  practice  through  life,  to 
retire  for  an  hour,  as  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  to 
private  prayer  and  meditation.     This,  he  often  told  his 
friends,  gave  him  spirits  and  vigour  for  the  active  busi- 
ness of  the  day.     And  to  mention  only  one  example 
more,  the  celebrated  Dr  Beattie,  who  was  tried  with  a 
series  of  domestic  afflictions,  more  severe  than  has  felle  A 
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$0  the  lot  of  jnany,  was  entitled,  througli  die  oonstant 
practice  of  private  devotion,  to  displmy  a  devont  ao- 
iiuitieaace  in  the  dime  will,  and  aa  unruffled  die^rfiiU 
iieaiy  wiiieli  animated  and  aupperted  hit  aflictMi  U^ 
Inily. 

In  then  remarks  upon  prayer  as  a  means  .off  gvaee,  I 
have  ooBsidered  you,  my  roader,  exduaiviily  as  an  indivi* 
Hual ;  but  if  you  are  the  head  of  a  fiunily,  and  have  child* 
ren  vid  servants  under  your  care,  I  would  impress  it  upon 
you,  that  the  same  advantages  which  this  religious  exer^ 
dse  will  secure  foryourself^  you  ought,  from  duty  and 
love,  to  seek  to  obtain  for  them,  by  engaging  in  the  regu- 
lar exercise  of  fismily  devotion.  It  is  the  beneficent  ar- 
rangiSment  of  Provideoee,  to  iM>mmit  the  intecy  and 
youth  of  man  to  the  eare  of  a  parent-*^  £uth(ul  and 
•fieotionAte  &iend,  in  order  that  he  may  cherish  the 
tender  plant,  and  give  direction  and  strength  to  its 
Opening  blossoms  i  and  what  means  is  more  likely, 
from  its  nature,  or  more  approved  by  enperience,  to 
aid  a  parent  in  the  labour  of  love  to  his  child  or  depen- 
dent, than  frequently  to  assemble  those  intrusted  to 
his  charge,  to  read  to  them  the  instructions  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  unite  together  in  thanksgivings  and  sup- 
plications to  that  great  Being  from  whom  they  derived 
their  common  existence,  and  on  whom  they  acknowledge 
a  common  dependence  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence 
t»d  the  blessings  of  his  grace.  The  advantages  result- 
ing from  ^e  establishment  of  this  domestic  practice,  are 
indeed  obvious  and  manifold,  and  bear  on  the  world 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  on  that  whieb  is  to  come.  It 
is  the  best  way  of  preparing  your  family  for  the  duties 
and  the  int^roeursf  of  the  present  world  (  for  what  me- 
thod can  be  so  effectual  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  desr  to  every  parent's  heart,  as  by  training  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admopition  of  the  Iiord,  by  en- 
lightening them  with  a  knowledge  of  his  claims,  and 
by  impressing  them  with  a  reverence  for  his  authority  ? 
Not  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one,  or  a  reverence  for 
the  other,  will  impart  thftt  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  profession,  or  the  art,  they  are 
to  follow,  or  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  actual  business  and  experience  of  the 
.world;  but  there  is  a  diligence  in  worldly  business, 
without  which  natural  and  acquired  skill  will  be  of  lit- 
tle avail  i  and  there  is  a  sense  of  fidelity,  the  want  of 
which  no  professional  eminence  oan  supply ;  and  there 
is  an  integrity  of  character,  which  must  bo  carried 
througl)out  all  the  transactions  of  life,  and  for  which 
no  fertility  of  mental  resources,  no  fiuality  of  manual 
execution,  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute ;  and  how 
^ao  these  be  given  to  your  children  so  well,  as  by  training 
them  up  in  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God  ?  How 
cap  diligenoe  m  their  worldly  calling  be  enforced  upon 
them  so  well,  as  by  the  consideration,  that  they  are 
thereby  complying  with  the  will  of  God,  and  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  tl^at  sphere  which  he  has  assigned  them  ? 
How  can  fidelity  to  their  earthly  master  be  secured  so 
well,  88  by  impressing  them  with  the  practical  remem- 
brance, that  they  have  •  Master  in  heaven,  that  His 
eye  is  continually  upon  them,  although  they  may  be 
beyond  the  observation  of  man ;  and  that  every  act  of 
unfaithfulness,  even  in  the  least  and  most  trivial  con- 
.oerns,  will  be  displeasing  to  Him,  to  whom  all  must 
render  an  account  ?  How  can  their  integrity  of  charac- 


ter be  promoted  so  well,  as  by  displa>-iiig  to  them  the 
mocal  perfections  of  God,  by  leading  them  to  contem- 
pkte  the  excenenee  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ,  and 
by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  all  those  principles 
of  piuri^  and  Spintual  mituledness.  whidi  form  the  true 
elements  of  a  good,  and  upright*  and  virtuous  character  ? 
How  can  they*  in  sliprt,  be  so  well  equipped  with  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  Journey  of  life^  and  fitted  so  well  for  all 
the  varieties  of  action  and  trial  that  will  chequer  their  fu- 
ture experience,  as  by  interweaving  the  idea  of  God  with 
the  whole  firame-work  of  their  moral  nature,  by  leading 
them  to  connect  Him  with  all  their  associations  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  an  early  know- 
ledge of  his  word,  and  to  early  habit  of  praying  for  his 
blessing  ?  But  it  is  prindpAlly  in  regard  to  their  inter- 
ests in  a  future  and  eternal  world,  that  the  establishment 
of  prayer  in  your  family  is  desirable,  tod  attended  with 
advantages  so  great,  that  the  bare  enumeration  of  them 
must  be  sufficient  to  gdn  for  this  practice  the  fiivour- 
able  regard  of  every  wise  tod  considerate  parent  and 
master.  For,  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Doddridgv, 
"  they  will  be  tauglit  to  entertain  right  conceptions  of 
the  being  tod  perfections  of  God,  when  they  daily 
hear  acknowledgments  and  prayers  addressed  to  him — 
their  hearts  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Ae  mag- 
nitude and  demerit  of  their  sins,  when  they  contrast 
themseltes  with  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  di- 
vine  law — they  will  learn  what  blessingB  to  supplicate, 
and  what  evils  to  deplore,  when  they  listen  to  the 
mode  in  which  you  conduct  their  devotions — tod  by 
the  intercessions  tod  prayers  you  may  offer  for  the 
general  interestt  tod  prosperity  of  mto,  a  spirit  of  dia- 
rity  and  love  will  be  diUbsed  ever  their  minds.  The 
combined  efibct  of  a  service  ao  interesting  and  so  spi- 
ritual, will  be  to  induce  them  to  live  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God ;  to  grow  in  wisdom  as 
they  grow  in  years ;  and  to  advance  from  their  present 
imperfect  attainments,  till  they  stand  perfbct  nd  com- 
plete in  all  the  will  of  God."  This  is  evidently  no 
more  thto  a  general  view  of  what  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  result  of  the  practice  of  fiimily  worship,  and, 
like  all  general  views  and  maxima,  is  liable  to  mtoy  ex- 
ceptions ;  for  you  must  be  well  aware  of  mtoy  instances 
where  the  future  career  has  formed  a  mehmcholy  con- 
trast to  the  excellence  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  life ;  and,  you  know,  that  even  Solomon  himself 
exhibited  a  wofid  departure  from  the  path  of  piety  and 
virtue,  in  which  his  godly  father  had  trained  him  to 
go.  But,  notwithstanding  the  exceptions  to  which  it 
is  liable,  the  view  of  Doddridge,  aa  stated  above,  is 
not  only  established  by  the  statemtots  and  promises 
of  Scripture,  but  by  the  testimony  of  akoost  imiver^ 
sal  experience,  that  those  who  have  been  earefoUy 
and  piously  trained  by  their  parents,  have  come  for- 
ward in  the  path  they  were  trained  to  go  in — ^that  of 
those  who  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  Christ,  by  for  the  great- 
est part  live  and  die  also  without  hope;  for  it  haa 
beto  computed,  that  very  few  otoversimis  ever  take 
place  when  the  habits  are  confirmed — tod  that,  in. 
regard  to  such  as  have  happily  come  to  a  late  repent- 
toce  after  a  long  course  of  previous  irreligion  and  vice, 
it  has  been  generally  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
a  |Hous  education,  some  part  of  which,  lingering  on 
th^r  memories,  was,  tbrf^h  the  bleseing  of  God,  the 
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meMit  of  rediiadtif  them  to  Uie  irvft  of  duty  and  |d« 
vstion.  Havel  used  to  aay,  that  he  bleMed  God  for 
a  religioiie  teader  fiuher,  who  often  poured  out  hii  soul 
to  God  for  him^  and  that  he  eeteemed  that  ttock  of 
prayers  and  hieannge  aboto  the  li^eet  Snheiitaoce  in 
the  woM.  It  was  a  memorable  eaying  of  Ambrose  to 
the  mother  of  Augoatine,  when  afae  hnented  to  him 
the  indiepoBtion  which  her  son  at  that  time  displayed 
to  all  religious  foeUng  :-.'*  I  hare  never  known  ^e  son 
allowed  to  perish  for  whose  soul  so  many  prayers  and 
holy  tears  intereeded."  The  biographer  of  fieott,  the 
suthor  of  the  well-known  Commentary  on  the  BiUe, 
observea.  "  that  bis  isther,  who  made  a  oenstaDt  prae- 
tice  of  worshippiDg  God  in  his  fimuly,  and  who  was 
uniformly  careful  that  it  should  be  mate  than  a  mere 
formality,  had  the  unspeakable  satlsfection  cf  knowing, 
that  not  only  all  his  children,  but  aU  d»e  servants  who 
had  been  sucoesaivoly  under  his  roof,  received  impres- 
sions of  seriousness  that  remained  with  thew  through 
life," 

It  remains  for  me  to  direct  your  attintion>  my  friend, 
to  the  sancti&cation  of  the  Sabbath^  aa  an  appointed 
sod  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  and  establishing 
religion  in  your  mind.  I  need  not  infonn  you  that 
the  observanee  oi  the  Sabbath,  one  day  in  seven,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  high  authority  of  God,  and  that 
it  bas  been  appointed  for  the  proniotien  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  man.  This»  indeed,  seem*  to  have  been 
the  grand  des%o  of  it  s  &r  the  bodily  rest,  or  cessation 
from  labour,  which  it  secures,  derives  its  chief  value 
from  its  subserviency  to  those  spiritual  esereises  by 
ahich  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified.  Instituted,  then, 
as  this  day  has  been,  ^  the  advancement  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  soul,  it  will  be  an  important  sulgeet  of  in- 
quiry with  you,  as  with  all  who  acknowledge  the  di- 
rioe  authority,  and  the  religious  end  of  the  institution, 
in  wiiat  way  they  ought  to  spend  the  Sabbath,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  blessingf  that  ve  suspended  on  its  hallowed 
uses.  The  first  and  most  obvious  way  appears  to  be, 
to  sanctify  the  day  by  a  devout  observance  of  the  pob- 
Uc  ordinances  of  religion,  by  repairing  to  the  bouse  of 
God  to  offer  up  the  appointed  sacrifices  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  to  listen  to  the  expositions  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  the  motives  and  argumenu  by  which  obe- 
dience to  it  is  enforced.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
people  of  God,  in  all  ages,  have  employed  themselves 
on  the  Sabbath.  On  that  day,  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation, the  gates  of  the  temple  were  opened,  and 
iu  courts  were  crowded  by  the  people,  for  whom  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  and  the  law  was  read  and  expound- 
ed in  the  synagogues.  It  was  on  that  day  also  that, 
after  the  resurreaion  of  Christ,  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians  met  together  to  give  thanks  for  that  great 
event,  and  to  perform  other  acts  of  social  worship. 
And  if,  in  furtherance  of  the  high  and  holy  ends  for 
whkii  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  the  people  of  God, 
of  whom  we  read  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment Cftorcb,  assembled  publicly  for  divine  worship  on 
that  day,  ought  not  we  to  spend  it  in  h  similar  man- 
ner, out  of  reverence  for  its  holy  nature,  and  a  sense 
of  its  use  to  our  eternal  interests  ? 

But  althongh  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary  be 
one  obvious  way  of  improving  the  Sabbath  to  the  real 
olject  of  the  institution,  it  is  plain  that  the  exercises 
peculiar  to  that  place  can  occupy  but  a  very  small  part 


of  tiie  sacred  day,  and  that  stiH  the  important  inquiry 
remains,  if  one  day  in  seven  should  be  kept  holy  unto 
the  Lord,  how  is  the  larger  proportion  of  it  to  be  spent, 
which  precedes  and  comes  after  the  interval  that  is  de- 
voted to  the  sanctuary  9  If  there  be  any  meaning  in 
the  language  we  employ,  we  must  receive  the  word 
*'  day,"  wbmi  applied  to  the  Sabbath,  in  the  same  ae- 
eeptation  that  it  bears  when  applied  to  the  other  por« 
tions  of  the  week.  But  to  pursue  a  round  of  reU« 
giotis  exercises  and  duties  for  a  period  aa  long  as  you 
are  accustomed  to  consume  on  the  labours  and  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  is  a  task  that  seems  incompatible 
with  the  present  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  there* 
fore,  perhaps,  the  rule  of  observance  that  is  best  ac- 
cordant with  reason  and  the  spirit  of  tiie  Divine  Word, 
is  to  endeavour  to  keep  your  mind  always  alive  to  the 
great  end  and  uses  of  the  Sabbath.  For,  as  a  traveller 
who  is  ben^g  his  way  to  some  distant  place,  taay 
stop  for  his  refreshment  4t  different  stages,  yet  never 
relax  his  efforts,  nor  divert  his  mind  from  the  end  of 
his  journey,  so  you  may  keep  the  spiritual  end  of  the 
Sabbath  ii^  view,  even  although  you  eannot  be  uniiv* 
terruptedly  engaged  in  the  duties  to  which  it  is  spe- 
cially dediosted,  if,  at  the  same  time,  you  endeavour,  with 
all  earnestness,  to  avoid  every  thing  in  thought  and 
conversation  which  either  does  not  directly  bear  on 
your  spiritual  improvement,  or  that  is  evidently  inju- 
rious to  its  and  just  as  a  traveller  wpl  be  impatient  of 
^rery  delay,  and  shorten  his  necessary  stoppages,  the 
stronger  the  sense  he  entertains  of  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  his  journey,  so  the  more  that  you  are  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  magnitude  and  value 
of  your  spiritual  interests,  the  more  will  you  be  incited 
to  devote  the  Sabbath  to  the  spiritual  ends  for  which 
it  was  appointed,  and  the  greater  anxiety  will  you  feel 
to  mtbdraw  your  mind  from  every  object  and  from 
every  scene  that  tends  to  retard  instead  of  advancing 
them.  An  interesting  anecdote  of  Dr  Johnson  may 
be  introduced  here,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  these 
observations.  "  Alter  waiting,"  says  Wyndham,  '*  some 
portion  of  time  in  the  adjoiuing  room,  I  was  admitted 
to  Pr  Johnson  in  his  bed-chamber,  where,  after  placing 
me  beside  him,  he  put  into  my  hands  two  small  volumes, 
which  I  found  to  be  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
aa  his  dying  legacy  to  me.  He  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve that  I  was  entering  upon  a  life  which  would  lead 
me  deeply  into  all  the  business  of  the  world}  that  he 
did  not  condemn  civil  employments,  but  that  it  was  a 
state  of  great  danger ;  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  one 
piece  of  advice  earnestly  to  press  upon  me,  that  I 
would  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  the  care  of  my 
soul ;  that  one  day,  the  seventh,  should  be  employed  in 
repenting  what  was  amiss  in  the  rix  preceding,  and  for- 
tifying my  virtue  for  the  six  to  come,  and  that  I  could 
not  think  a  day  too  much  for  the  preparation  for  eter- 
nity." 

According  to  this  view,  then,  which  appears  to  be 
accordant  with  Scripture,  that  portion  of  the  Lord'a 
day  which,  before  and  after  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship, is  left  to  the  discretionary  power  of  every  one, 
demands  still  from  you  a  strict  attention  to  sacred 
things,  a  continued  exercise  of  the  same  spiritual  af- 
fections and  duties,  which  it  is  the  great  design  of  the 
sanctuary  to  excite  and  invigorate ;  and  one  principal 
reason  why  the  impressions  of  the  sanctuary  so  often 
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proye  evanescent,  if,  that  due  care  it  not  taken  to 
perpetuate  them  by  congenial  occupations  in  the  boun 
of  privacy  and  solitude.  Were  you  who  honour  the 
Sabbath,  by  resting  from  your  bodily  labour,  and  by 
engaging  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  to  spend  the 
morning  of  the  Botd's  day  in  your  closet,  and  with 
your  family  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  joining 
together  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  you  might  then 
hope  to  be  in  the  spirit,  and  to  acquire  that  pre- 
paration of  the  understanding  and  the  heart  that  is  be- 
coming the  sanctuary.  In  repairing  to  it,  you  would 
be  chttiging  your  place,  not  your  occupation ;  and  while 
you  would  be  led  to  frequent  it  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  divine  blessing  is  specially  promised  in  the  courts  of 
Zion,  you  would  be  enabled  to  join  in  the  exercises,  and 
listen  to  the  exhortations  of  God's  house  with  less  of  that 
llstlessness  and  distraction  of  mind,  which  often  renders 
the  ordinances  of  no  avail.  And  then,  again,  if,  at  the 
termination  of  public  worship,  you  should  resolve  to 
keep  the  current  of  your  thoughts  flowing  in  the  same 
spiritual  channel ;  if,  at  some  convenient  hour,  you  were 
to  meet  with  your  family,  or  to  shut  yourself  up  in  the 
solitude  of  your  closet,  to  meditate  on  the  relations  you 
bear  to  God, — the  duties  he  requires  of  you,  and  the 
means  by  which  you  may  be  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  if  in  this  way  you  were  to  occupy  the  dose 
of  the  sacred  day,  you  would  find  it,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is  to  many,  a  weary  and  irksome  burden,  to  be  a  de- 
light, a  season  of  refreshing;  and  you  would  experience 
its  spirit  and  its  end  gradually  roib'zed  within  you  in 
the  enlargement  of  your  knowledge, — in  the  establish- 
meot  of  your  faith, — and  in  an  increasing  measure  of 
joy  and  comfort.  Were  the  Sabbath  spent  in  this  way, 
— ^the  proper  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  spent, — the 
private  employment  of  the  professing  wershippers  of 
God  would  harmonize  ivith  their  public  exercises,  in- 
stead of  being  exhibited,  as  they  too  often  are,  in  strik- 
ing contrast ;  and  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of 
the  family  and  the  closet,  being  undertaken  to  prepare 
for,  or  to  implore  a  blessing  upon  the  meridian  devo- 
tions of  the  Church,  would  shed  a  mutual  influence  which 
could  not  Ml  to  be  happily  manifested  in  the  walk  and 
conversation  of  the  future  week.  Without  this  union  of 
private  and  public  devotions,  it  is  vain  to  think  that 
the  Sabbath  will  be  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  formal 
observance;  and  just  as  a  scholar  will  never  make 
the  attainment,  nor  reap  the  advantages  of  education, 
unless  he  bring,  to  the  routine  of  his  lessons,  a  mind 
susceptible  and  studious  of  learning,  so  neither  will  you, 
who  are  training  up  in  the  school  of  Christ,  be  enabled  to 
fulfil  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  your  Christian 
vocation,  unless  you  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  in- 
to the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  along  with  that 
bodily  service,  which  of  itself  profiteth  little,  you  com- 
bine a  spirit  that  is  open  to  the  impressions  of  sacredness, 
and  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion. 
These,  then,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  the 
h-ancrification  of  the  Sabbath,  are  the  grand  means,  by 
the  diligent  and  persevering  use  of  which,  you  may,  by 
divine  grace,  hope  to  promote  the  growth  and  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  your  soul.  You  must  remember, 
however,  that  they  are  no  more  than  means ;  "  for 
these  performances,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  how  good 
and  useful  soever,  are  of  little  value  when  men  rest 
upon  them,  and  think,  because  they  do  them,  they  have 


acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty,  though  they  con- 
tinue proud,  worldly-minded,  full  of  deceit,  envy,  and 
malice.  Even  secret  prayers,  the  most  effectual  means, 
are  designed  for  a  higher  end,  which  is  to  possess  the 
mind  with  such  a  constant  and  present  sense  of  divine 
things,  as  may  make  them  live  in  it,  and  govern  it,  and 
sanctify  our  whole  nature."  Enter  on  this  year,  then, 
with  the  solemn  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  use 
those,  as  the  means  which  God  has  appointed  and  pro- 
mised to  bless,  for  purifying  your  hearts,  sanctifying 
and  governing  your  whole  conduct,  and  animating  you 
with  growing  zeal  for  the  service  and  glory  of  God. 
Be  persuaded  to  adopt  this  resolution,  and  you  have  the 
divine  promise  that,  "  in  due  time,  you  will  reap,  if 
you  faint  not. " 

But,  reader,  it  may  be  that  the  resolutions  you  may  have 
been  forming,  at  this  season,  are  hollow  and  insincere; 
and  that  the  sun,  which  has  but  recently  entered  anew  on 
his  course,  will  see  you,  ere  he  has  reached  the  termina- 
tion of  his  annual  career,  "  returning  like  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  a  sow  that  is  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire."  I  know  not  by  what  arguments  I  could  rouse  you 
from  this  fatal  lethargy, — ^from  those  delusive  dreams  of 
a  better  and  more  convenient  opportunity  of  attending 
to  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace,  than  by  urging 
upon  you  the  magnitude  of  your  spiritual  interests,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  allotted  for  securing  them,  and 
the  great  danger  that  if  you  now  stifle  the  convictions 
of  conscience,  that  faithful  monitor  may  c&se  any  longer 
to  address  its  still  small  voice  to  you.  The  following 
affecting  declaration  occurs  in  the  memoir  of  Lord 
Thomas  Lyttleton,  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  on  the 
conversion  of  Paul :  *'  I  have  had  some  serious  conver- 
sations with  my  father,  and  one  evening  he  concluded 
by  recommending  me  to  address  heaven  to  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  to  join  my  prayers  to  his  constant  and 
paternal  cares  for  my  reformation.  These  expressions, 
with  his  preceding  counsels  and  his  affecting  delivery  of 
them,  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  had  bent  the 
stubborn  sinews  of  my  knees,  when  it  occurred  to  roe 
that  my  devotions  might  be  seen  through  the  key-hole. 
This  drew  roe  from  my  pious  attitude,  and  having  se- 
cured this  aperture,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  useless 
precaution  to  let  down  the  window  curtains  also ;  and 
during  the  performance  of  thai  ceremony,  some  lively 
music,  which  struck  up  in  the  street,  caught  my  attention, 
and  gave  a  sudden  flirt  to  all  my  devout  ideas.  So  I 
girded  on  my  sword  and  went  to  the  theatre,  where  the 
entertainment  soon  dissipated  all  my  gloomy  thoughts." 


OOD  HAS  NO  DELIGHT  IK  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
SINNER: 

A  Discourse. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  J.  A.  Wyxie, 

Minuter  of  the  A$80ciaie  Con^egaUon  of  Originai 

Seceders  at  Dollar, 

"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked." — Ezekzsl  xxxiJL  11. 

These  words  Ezekiel  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  a 
period  of  great  national  calamity;  their  homes 
were  in  ruins,  their  altars  were  deserted,  and  the 
daughter  of  Judah  was  dwelling  in  captivity  with 
the  daughter  of  Babylon.  All  the  evils,  from  which 
they  were  at  this  moment  suffering,  might  he 
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clesrly  traced  to  their  vpo^Mj  from  God ;  and 
this  prophecTy  which  was  preached  and  written  in 
Babylon,  was  designed  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
cause  of  their  calamities,  and  to  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  that  course  which  alone  could  afford  a 
speedy  and  effectual  remedy. 

The  captives  were  industrious  in  justifying  them- 
selves, but  their  justification  was  so  conducted  as 
to  reflect  on  God.  They  admitted,  that  he  had 
set  life  before  them,  but  they  complained  that  he 
bad  set  it  before  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  be- 
yond their  reach:  they  upbraided  the  prophet 
with  a  threatening  he  had  previously  pronounced 
a^nst  them,  <«  Ye  shall  pme  away  for  your  ini- 
quities.'* This  was  a  conditional,  not  an  absolute 
threatening,  but  they  willingly  understood  it  in  the 
latter  sense,  and  they  asked  the  prophet,  how  he 
could  reconcile  it  widi  the  hopes  of  life,  which,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  he  had  set  before  them.  If 
our  sins  and  iniquities  be  upon  us,  if  we  shall  pine 
away  under  them,  and  drag  out  a  wretched  cap- 
tivity in  a  fruitless  repentance,  how  shall  we  live? 
If  this  be  our  doom,  there  is  no  remedy,  and  there 
is  no  hope. 

The  Judgments  God  had  brought  on  them,  the 
fall  of  their  throne,  the  interruption  of  their  wor- 
ship, and  the  captivity  of  their  nation,  had  not 
humbled  them.  Sinners,  yet  impatient  and  que- 
rulous— captives,  yet  proud  and  impenitent — ihey 
fmind  fault  with  all  the  dispensations  of  God's 
providence,  and  all  the  words  of  his  prophets,  and 
scornfully  rejecting  his  offer9  of  life,  they  exclaim- 
ed, with  their  fethers  in  the  wilderness,  *^  Behold 
we  die,  we  perish,  we  all  perish  1"  To  these 
words  of  despair,  God  replies  by  a  message  of  grace. 
He  might  have  sent  to  them  a  minister  of  his 
wrath,  he  sends  to  them  a  prophet  of  his  love. 
**  Say  unto  them,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked." 

We  have  heard,  that  the  King  of  Heaven  is  a 
merciful  King ;  that  he  is  as  far  above  other  sove- 
reigns in  mercy,  as  he  is  above  them  in  power ; 
and  here  we  find  him  assuring  a  whole  nation  of 
transgressors,  that,  grievously  as  they  had  pro- 
voked him,  and  sorely  as  he  had  punished  them, 
he  would  yet,  on  their  repentance,  forgive  their 
sin,  and  turn  from  his  anger;  that  should  they 
confess  their  fault,  and  turn  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  he  would  yet  bring  them  forth  with  hon- 
our from  the  land  of  their  captivity,  rebuild  their 
cities,  raise  up  their  throne,  restore  their  worship, 
and  dwell  amongst  them  as  in  tlie  days  of  old. 

**  Oh  I  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven," 
says  the  rsalmist,  "  for  his  meroy  endureth  for 
ever."  The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God  ara 
unchanged.  He  speaks  to  sinners  in  the  Gospel, 
in  the  same  terms  in  which  he  addressed  the  Jews 
in  Babylon,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked." 

This  is  the  language  of  God  to  all,  whatever 
the  degree  of  their  guilt,  or  the  temper  of  their 
mind ;  whether  they  are  presuming  on  his  forbear- 
ance, or  despairing  of  his  mprcy;  whether  they 
are  defying  his  power,  or  doubting  his  love;  whe- 


ther they  are  just  setting  out  on  the  road  of  sin, 
or  have  nearly  concluded  their  course,  and  are 
within  the  view  of  that  eternal  death  which  is  the 
wages  of  sin ;  whether  they  aro  bound  with  green 
wi&es,  or  are  fettered  with  the  iron  bands  of  long 
habit :  to  all  he  proclaims,  that  he  delights  not  in 
their  ruin  $  that  he  desires  their  salvation ;  and 
that  he  is  willing  to  lend  his  almighty  power  to 
accomplish  it,  provided  only  they  will  come  to  him 
and  ask  it.  Oh !  such  a  declaration  is  worthy  of 
being  listened  to  by  every  ear,  and  of  being  be- 
lieved by  every  heart  Lifting  up  his  hand,  he 
swears  by  his  own  existence ;  not  as  if  the  oath 
of  God  rendered  his  word  more  valid,  or  mora  wor- 
thy of  our  belief,  but  in  condescension  to  our 
weakness  ;  and  to  confirm  our  faith,  he  says,  *^As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked." 

The  doctrine  taught  in  our  text,  and  which  we 
mean  to  establish  in  this  discourse,  is,  that  God 
does  not  delight  in  the  ruin  of  sinners.  * 

I.  This  appears  from  the  creation  of  man,  and 
the  original  constitution  of  his  nature. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  This  is  the 
only  law,  so  far  as  we  know,  according  to  which, 
rational  creatures  can  enjoy  happiness.  Had  the 
nature  of  man  been  so  framed  as  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  his  Creator,  so  far  as  we  can  rea- 
son, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  and  the  character  of  the  divine 
government,  the  happiness  of  man  would  have 
been  an  impossibility.  Nay,  we  may  conclude, 
that  his  existence  would  have  been  an  existence 
of  misery ;  and  it  would  have  been  so  prior  to  any 
act  by  which  man  might  have  violated  the  con- 
stitution he  had  received  from  God. 

Then,  taking  into  account  the  character  of  the 
universe,  in  which  man  was  to  live,  as  moral, — 
and  the  character  of  the  government  under  which 
he  was  to  be  (daced,  as  being  likewise  moral, — ^it 
was  necessary  that  his  constitution  should  be  film- 
ed only  in  one  way,  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
his  happiness.  In  that  way  was  it  framed,  while 
it  is  obviously  true,  that  God  might  have  framed 
it  in  a  different  wav,  perhaps  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent wajTS.  That  it  was  framed  in  that  manner 
which  alone  was  consistent  with  man's  happiness, 
is  a  proof  that  Grod  is  beneficent,  and  that  he  de- 
lights not  in  the  destruction  of  his  creatures. 

But  further,  let  us  consider  the  constitution  un- 
der which  man  was  placed.  He  was  created  hap- 
py, and  he  was  placed  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  preserving  that  happiness.  God 
required  obedience  as  the  condition  of  his  happi- 
ness $  and  it  is  easy  to  shew,  that  this  was  a  be- 
neficent arrangement.  One  act  of  sin  would  have 
been  the  destruction  of  his  happiness,  although 
God  had  never  threatened  him  with  death,  because 
it  would  have  disordered  his  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently, it  appears,  that  this  constitution  bound 
him  up,  so  far  as  consisted  with  his  free  agency, 
to  the  only  course  which  was  consistent  with  his 
happiness.  And  even  granting  that  the  condition 
on  which  his  happiness  rested,  viz.,  obedience,  had 
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been  ^ponti^^  md  not  a  iiMeuiufy  om,  stfll  man 
htd  raceired  from  Ood  powen  CMieqnate  to  the 
easy  perfoimanoe  of  it ;  tJiera  waa  no  darkness  in 
his  understandings  to  occasion  any  doubt  or  mis- 
take as  to  his  duty  i  there  was  no  impurity  in  his 
afFectiona  to  draw  him  aside,  no  infirmity  in  his 
will  to  unfit  him  for  obedience.  Only,  he  was 
created  mntable-^e  had  power  to  stand,  but  he 
was  aido  liable  to  fall — he  might  obey  and  live,  or 
he  might  transgran  and  die. 

And  this  proof  is  strengthened  by  the  consider- 
ation, that  Grod  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Adam, 
constituting  him  the  head  and  representative  of  his 
posterity.  By  that  aovenant  the  whole  world  was 
placed  in  the  same  favourable  circumstances  in 
which  Adam  waa  placed ;  the  likelihood  that  they 
should  all  retain  their  originid  constitution,  and 
thus  secure  their  happiness,  was  just  aa  great,  as 
that  Adam  ahould  preserve  his  constitutkm,  and 
secure  his  happineaa.  Since  that  day,  ain  has  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  but  this  has 
happened  by  the  voluntary  transgreasion  of  Adam. 
There  was  no  previous  decree,  obliging  Adam  to 
transgress,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  impairing  his 
powers  of  standing.  He  knew  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience ;  and  to  £dl,  and,  by  falling,  forfeit  the 
favour  of  God,  and  bring  ruin  on  himself,  and  on 
all  the  milliona  of  his  race,  was  his  own  act.  '*  Lo, 
this  have  I  fonnd,**  says  the  wise  man,  <'  that  Ood 
made  man  upright;  but  they  have  sought  oat 
many  inventions.'' 

II.  That  God  delights  not  in  the  death  of  sin- 
ners, is  evident  from  the  plan  of  recovery  he  has 
formed. 

Although  eternal  death  had  passed  on  all  who 
sinned ;  although  heaven  had  been  barred,  and  the 
mansions  of  bell  had  received  the  whole  posterity 
of  Adam  as  they  left  the  earth,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  affirmed  that  God  delighted  in 
the  death  of  sinners.  For  suah  an  al^rmation  there 
would  have  been  no  proof ;  nay,  so  far  from  there 
being  ground  for  auefa  a  conclusion  as  this,  there 
would  have  been  ground  for  the  very  opposite 
coneluaion.  The  proof  wa  have  already  wd,  that 
God  gave  to  man  a  constitution  fitting  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  with  power  to  pre- 
serve that  cotistitution,  and  thus  preserve  his  hap- 
pinessy  sufficiently  establishes  the  declamtioo  of 
our  text,  that  God  delights  not  in  the  death  of 
sinners*  because  it  shews,  on  his  part,  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  their  happiness,  and, 
thereforei  though  no  plan  of  recovery  had  been 
revealed,  we  must  have  descended  into  the  pit 
without  having  it  in  our  power  to  aay,  that  God 
delighted  in  oter  niin.  But  in  the  redemption  by 
Christ,  the  character  of  God  comes  forth  in  brighter 
glory f~%  glory  that  shines  without  a  cloud, — a 
^Tooi  ao  overwhelming  of  the  character  of  God, 
and  of  his  designs  of  mercy  to  our  family,  that  it 
requires  only  to  be  stated  that  its  farce  may  be 
felt ;  and  if  we  should  set  ourselvea  formally  to 
demonstrate  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  f  roof  of 
the  love  of  God^we  would  be  acting  aa  absurdly 
a^  if  we  laboured  to  prove  that  the  heaven  ia 


higher  than  the  earth,  or  the  sun  of  noon  bnghter 
than  the  taper  which  we  kindle  at  midnight.  As 
we  ga2e  on  this  all-cloudless  exhibition  of  the 
charticter  of  God,  its  light  beams  forth  in  stiQ 
Stronger  splendour ;  we  behold  it  bursting  from 
the  divine  throne,  irradiating  the  plains  of  heaven, 
and  gilding  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  our  earth. 
In  its  shining  we  hear  the  angels  saying,  *'  Glory 
to  God,  and  peace  on  the  earth.'^  It  continues  to 
increase  till  tne  heaven  above,  which  is  the  throne 
of  God,  and  the  earth  below,  which  is  his  foot- 
stool, are  glowing  in  its  unbounded  effulgence ; 
and  then,  ^ough  instead  of  the  eyes  of  fiesh  we 
had  the  orbs  of  the  seraph,  we  would  veil  them 
with  the  seraph's  wing ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  tongues 
of  men  we  could  speak  with  the  tongue^  of  an- 
gels, we  could  not  find,  either  in  the  language  of 
men,  or  the  language  of  angels,  words  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  our  feelings ;  we  could 
give  utterance  to  our  thoughts  only  in  the  words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  used,  «*  Grod  is  lore !" 

The  contrivance  of  this  plan,  its  revelation  to 
the  world,  is  all  the  proof  we  require  that  God 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners.  Surely 
had  he  delighted  in  their  ruin,  he  would  not  have 
devised  means  to  prevent  it. 

Where  is  the  man  who  wiQ  affirm  that  God 
finds  pleasute  in  the  death  of  angels  ?  and  yet 
what  has  he  done  for  them  compared  with  what 
he  has  done  for  us  ?  Christ  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels.  He  never  descended  to  offer 
sacrifice  for  their  guilt.  He  never  went  to  their 
prison-house  to  preach  repentance.  He  never  obey- 
ed— ^he  never  suffered — he  never  hung  upon  a 
cross  for  them.  The  Father  never  sent  him  in  his 
mercy  to  loose  the  fetters  of  these  sorrowful  cap- 
tives, or  to  open  the  doors  of  their  burning  prison- 
house.  It  is  on  the  fields  of  earth,  and  not  in  the 
mansions  of  hell,  that  the  Gospel  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  waa  in  the  hearing  of  fallen  men,  not 
of  fallen  angels,  that  the  song  was  sung,  **  We 
bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  for  unto  you  is  bom 
this  day  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord."  The 
countenance  that  frowned  in  wrath  on  them,  smiled 
with  love  on  us.  The  eye  that  burned  with  in- 
dignation on  the  seraph,  melted  with  pity  on  man. 
The  arm  which  was  lifted  up  to  punish  them,  waa 
lifted  up  to  save  us.  He  was  mighty  to  destroy 
in  the  one  case;  he  was  mighty  to  save  in  the 
other.  Oh  I  this  is  a  proof  that  our  text  is  true, 
<<  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  hare  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked." 

in.  It  ia  evident  from  the  means  Grod  employs 
to  carry  this  plan  into  effect. 

All  is  not  gained  when  the  plan  is  fcMmed ; 
much  fiepends  on  the  manner  of  ita  execution. 
Great  wisdom  may  be  shown  in  the  contrivance 
of  the  plan,  and  as  great  negligence  in  giving  it 
efiiect.  It  is  not  so  in  this  case ;  in  the  contri- 
vance and  in  the  esecuHon  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tk>n,  God  has  shewn  an  equal  wisdom  and  love. 
He  is  not  man  that  he  should  repent.  He  never 
altered  the  eternal  purpose  of  love  which  he  form- 
ed regarding  man.   He  never  saw  cause  to  change 
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ld%  mind  regtrding  our  rddemptlony  because  it 
conferred  on  oot  fyaxuly  a  grace  which  they  did  not 
merit,  or  hecuue  it  was  neceseary  for  him  to  em- 
ploy means  too  extensiTe  compared  with  the  end 
that  was  to  be  gained.  He  never  repented»  we 
say,  of  that  purpose,  and  thm^for^  he  continues 
to  execute  it  from  age  to  tge.  This  is  the  proof 
that  his  love  endures,  that  it  is  stable  as  the  days 
of  heaven.  All  the  means  which  have  b^n  em- 
ployed from  tlie  beginning  of  time»  or  which  are 
m  op^ation  at  this  day ;  all  the  means  God  is 
em|Moyiiig  with  us,  or  with  others,  to  bring  us  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  included  in  this 
purpose,  are  just  a  reitaratiou  of  our  tesEt,  **  As  I 
hve,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked." 

But  what  are  the  means  which  Qod  has  em- 
ployed, or  is  still  employing,  to  carry  his  purpose 
into  effect  ih  our  salva^on  ?  They  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  are  of  surpassing 
grandeur. 

l.,The  mean  which  is  obviously  of  first  im- 
portance is  the  incarnation,  the  obedience,  and 
the  death  of  his  Son.  This  was  a  great  price, 
bat  the  soul  is  precious,  and  a  less  price  could  not 
have  redeemed  it  from  death ;  this  was  a  great  sac- 
rifice, but  so  was  the  guilt  it  was  to  expiate. 
Although  man  had  wept,  and  mourned,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  dose  of  time;  though  he  had 
trod  the  path  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  in  sack- 
cloth and  tears ;  though  he  had  poured  out  his 
blood,  to  shew  how  deeply  he  bewailed  his  sin ; 
though  all  the  tribes  of  earth  had  fallen  down  be- 
fore God,  and  sent  up  to  his  throne^  without  ceas- 
ing, the  voice  of  weeping  and  of  supplication ;  al- 
though gladness  had  been  banished  from  the  earth, 
ind  no  joyful  voice  had  ever  been  heard  on  it ; 
although  the  doors  of  th^  morning  had  been  seal- 
ed, and  the  arch  of  heaven  had  been  hung  with 
sackcloth;  though  this  sun  had  been  robed  in 
blackness,  and  all  the  stars  had  mourned ;  though 
the  harps  of  the  lost  had  been  used  to  teach  man 
how  to  weep,  all  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 
God  would  not  have  been  entreat^  his  anger 
would  still  hav^  burned  against  us.  But  when  he 
saw  his  own  Son  suffering  in  the  rootfi  of  sinners, 
he  waa  appeased, — ^he  smiled  in  love.  He  lodted 
on  the  sacrifice  of  his  6on  as  he  did  on  that  of 
Noah,  its  incense  rose  to  tiie  heavens,  and  he 
smeUed  a  savour  of  rest 

From  tiie  history  of  our  Saviouf^s  life  how  many 
proofs  CQuld  we  bring  forward  that  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners.  Every  sorrow  of 
his  humbled  estate,  every  word  he  spake,  and  every 
action  he  performed  on  oUr  world,  is  a  proof  of 
cur  text.  We  can  only  remind  you  of  Bethlehem, 
where  he  lay  in  a  cradle ; — 6f  Egypt,  to  which 
he  was  banished  by  the  cruelt3r  of  Herod  ; — of  the 
valleys  of  Galilee  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  where 
he  preached  the  Gospel ; — of  the  thouMuids  he 
fed, — the  sick  he  cured,— 4hcl  dead  he  raised ; — of 
the  fig-tree  where  he  hungered, — of  the  well  of 
Jacob  where  he  thirsted ; — of  the  hall  of  Pilate^ 
where  a  rude  soldiery  mocked  him,  and  an  un- 


righteous judge  condemned  him; — the  robe  of 
purple,  and  the  crown  of  thorns ; — the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  where  his  soul  was  sorrowful  unto 
death,  and  Calvary,  and  the  cross,  where  he  ex- 
pired. By  these  sufferings  was  our  salvation  pur- 
chased, and  the  purpose  of  God's  eternal  love  so 
far  carried  into  effect,  and  our  text  shewn  to  be 
true,  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked. 

We  might  here  remind  you  of  the  vast  prepara- 
tions which  were  made,  duting  many  ages,  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  what  was  done 
for  the  spread  of  his  Gospel  after  his  death ;  but 
on  these  topics  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
enter,  and  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
other  means  employed  by  God. 

3.  The  ordinances  of  grace.  Many  of  the  bless- 
ings of  God  are  so  common,  that  we  have  ceased 
to  prize  them,  and  never  think  what  our  condition 
would  be  were  they  to  be  taken  from  us.  The 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  sun  that  shines  on  us, -are 
instances  of  this  in  the  natural  world.  On  these 
blessings  our  veiy  existence  depends ;  were  they 
to  be  denied  but  for  one  hour  the  world  would  be 
destroyed,  and  yet  we  have  enjo}'ed  them  so  long, 
and  with  so  little  effort  of  ours,  that  we  never 
think  of  them  at  all,  or  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  . 
giving  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  grace.  We  have  enjoyed  them  so  long, 
in  such  abundance,  and  with  so  little  efibrt  of  ours, 
that  we  are  now  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  iu 
what  condition  we  would  have  been  to-day  had  we 
never  enjoyed  them,  or  in  what  condition  we  would 
be  to-morrow  were  they  to  be  taken  from  us. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  appointment  of  a  Church, 
and  the  administration  of  divine  ordinances,  we 
would,  ere  this  day,  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
salvation  of  heaven,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
would  have  been  to  us  as  if  it  had  never  been  of- 
fered. Had  not  the  Sun  of  the  Gospel  been  kin- 
dled in  the  firmament  above  us,  and  kept  burning 
from  age  to  age,  by  tiie  preaching  of  the  Word, 
the  shades  of  heathenism  would  i^;aitt  havv  ga- 
thered around  us,  and,  like  the  Athenuins,  we 
would  have  been  worshipping  at  the  altar  of  an 
*«  unknown  God." 

What  mercy,  as  well  as  power,  was  it  to  pro- 
vide this  bread  in  tlito  famine, — ^to  open  this  well 
in  tiie  wilderness,-— to  khidie  this  light  in  the 
darkness,  and  what  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  God  for 
fovours  so  great  and  so  manifold !  To  whose  good- 
ness was  it  owing  that  we  first  saw  the  light  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  not  in  a  heathen  country; 
tibat  we  have  a  BiUe  to  read,  or  a  Church  to  go 
to ;  that  we  are  here  worshipping  in  a  Christian 
assembly,  and  not  offftrin?  sacrifice  in  an  idolatraus 
temple ;  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  is  open  before  us ;  that  we 
are  praying  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  not  bowing 
down  to  the  work  of  our  own  hands  ?  Is  it  not 
owing  to  the  goodness  of  Him,  who  fixed  the  time 
when  we  were  to  come  into  the  world,  and  the 
spot  of  earth  on  which  we  were  to  live  ?    An4 
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what  does  all  this  teach  us  ?  -.just  thisi  that  God 
has  no  pleasure  in  our  destruction,  but  rather  that 
we  would  return  and  IWe. 

3.  The  mercies  of  all  kinds  which  Grod  confers 
on  men.  Of  every  good  gift,  whether  it  regards 
the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  belongs  to  this 
world  or  the  next,  God  is  the  giver.  Have  we 
rank  ?  Grod  placed  us  in  it.  Have  we  riches  ? 
God  gave  them  to  us.  Haveweagoodname?  we 
are  more  indebted  to  the  providence  of  God  than  to 
our  own  prudence.  Have  we  superiors  who  pro- 
tect us  ?  friends  who  love  us  ?  and  dependents 
who  revere  us  ?  Have  we  a  healthy  body,  or  a 
sound  mind  ?  for  all  these  gifts  we  are  the  debtors 
of  God.  But  wherefore  has  he  given  them  ? 
Know,  O  man,  that  this  goodness  of  God  is  de- 
signed to  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and  therefore, 
is  a  proof  that  he  does  not  delight  in  your  ruin. 

We  are  surrounded  by  the  love  of  God,  not  only 
in  grace,  but  in  nature,  and  in  providence,  and  that 
love  is  designed  to  work  on  our  hearts  and  lead  us 
to  repentance.  It  is  love  that  we  live ;  it  is  love 
that  we  breathe ;  it  is  love  that  preserves  us  from 
falling  into  the  flames  of  the  pit.  It  is  love  that 
his  sun  warms  us,  and  that  his  earth  feeds  us ; 
that  our  minds  can  reason,  and  our  bodies  labour. 
Oh !  bow  constantly  does  the  stream  of  his  good- 
ness flow;  man's  ingratitude  cannot  freeze  it. 
'<  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  he  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  This  is  goodness  for  which  we  can  ad- 
vance no  claim,  and  for  which  God  can  expect  no 
return,  and  its  being  given  to  lead  us  to  repentance, 
as  we  are  told  it  is,  is  a  proof  that  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  our  ruin. 

4.  Afflictions  and  chastisements.  These  wound 
the  body  and  often  administer  the  cup  of  gall  to 
the  spirit,  but  their  tendency  is  salutary,  and 
therefore  we  conclude  that  their  design  is  benefi- 
cent. .  It  is  mercy,  when  the  sinner  is  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  death,  to  beat  him  back  although  it 
should  be  with  the  rod  of  trouble, — ^to  hedge  up 
his  path,  although  with  the  thorns  of  affliction. 
There  are  some  who  will  not  be  drawn  by  the  silk- 
en cord  of  love,  they  are  so  incorrigible  that  they 
must  be  driven  with  the  whip.  Now,  so  great  is 
the  love  of  God,  that  he  does  not  leave  even  this 
mean  untried,  that  their  obstinacy  may  be  broken, 
and  that  they  may  be  led  to  obedience.  This  was  the 
design,  as  the  Israelites  were  taught  by  the  prophets, 
of  all  the  plagues,  the  famines,  and  the  captivities 
with  which  they  were  visited.  God  does  not  afflict 
willingly,  he  does  not  delight  to  break  and  to 
bruise,  but  it  is  necessary,  at  times,  that  he  should 

,  correct,  and  he  corrects  us  for  our  profit ;  he  acts 
like  the  physician  who  searches  the  wound  that  it 
may  be  healed.  He  causes  us  to  pass  through  the 
waters  that  we  may  be  purified,  and  through  the  fires 
that  we  may  be  refined ;  and  no  greater  calamity  can 
he  inflict,  no  greater  mark  of  wrath  can  he  put  on 
Any,  than  to  say  of  them,  as  he  did  of  Ephraim, 
<<  Let  them  alone."  Although  he  does  not  delight 
even  in  their  death,  yet  he  has  now  ceased  to  em- 
ploy the  usual  means  of  averting  it ;  he  smiles  on 


them  no  more ;  he  frowns  on  them  no  more ;  all 
the  means  he  has  employed  for  their  conversion 
have  been  ineffectual,  and  he  permits  them  to  go 
on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  their  own  heart. 

5.  The  strivings  of  the  Spirit.  The  dullest 
understanding  can  discern,  in  most  cases,  the  dif- 
ference between  sin  and  duty;  and  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  sins  which  men  commit,  they 
know  that  their  conduct,  in  these  respects,  is  in 
plain  opposition  to  th?  Word  of  God.  Thus,  the 
most  hardened  conscience  will  remonstrate  at  times ; 
and  what  is  this  but  the  voice  of  nature  within  us, 
conspiring  with  the  voice  of  revelation  without  us, 
bearing  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  text, 
<<  that  God  does  not  delight  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked  ?  " 

But  farther,  the  majority  of  those  who  live  un- 
der the  Gospel,  are  the  subjects,  at  times,  of  the 
common  or  ineffectual  operations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and,  if  they  behave  suitably  under  these 
dispensations,  they  may  issue  in  conversion.  Not 
only  does  God  knock  without  by  his  Word,  but 
he  opens  the  door  by  his  Spirit,  that  convictions 
may  enter.  There  are  moments  of  fear,  of  trem- 
bling, of  alarm,  in  the  life  of  eyery  sinner ;  he 
starts  up,  he  looks  around,  and  he  would  flee  for 
safety,  if  he  only  knew  where  he  might  be  at  rest. 
These  are  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to 
pull  him  out  of  the  great  deep,  to  pluck  him  as  a 
brand  from  the  great  burning,  Bnd,  though  they 
should  never  issue  in  his  salvation,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  his 
death. 

There  are  others  who  are  <<  b^otten  again  to  a 
lively  liope''  by  the  Word  of  God;  into  their 
hearts  the  Spirit  enters,  restores  the  palace  which 
was  lately  in  ruins,  and  makes  it  a  glorious  temple 
in  which  God  may  be  worshipped,  and  in  which 
the  Spirit  may  dwell.  This  exhibits  God  not  only 
as  employing  means  to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
sinher,  but  as  actually  averting  his  destruction, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  the  highest  possible  evidence 
that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked. 

Our  subject  affords  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  fearful  and  doubting.  If,  like  Job,  you  are 
sitting  on  the  dunghill,  abhorring  yourself,  our 
text  should  be  as  sweet  to  you  as  honey,  yea,  as 
honey  from  the  comb.  If  your  iniqmties  have 
taken  hold  on  you,  so  that  you  cannot  lift  your 
eyes,  then  hear  God  stooping  from  his  throne  in 
heaven,  and  saying  to  you,  *<  As  I  Uve,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked."  Are  you 
afraid  to  return  ?  surely  these  words  will  remove 
your  fear ;  to  you  God  says,  after  so  long  a  time, 
"  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die."  Are  you 
sincerely  desirous  to  return?  Is  sin  your  burden? 
Do  you  seek  rest  in  the  bosom  of  your  Saviour-^ 
cleansing  in  his  blood — comfort  by  his  Spirit  ?  do 
not  doubt  that  you  will  be  received.  <<  This  man 
receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them."  ^<  Who- 
soever Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.** 
<*  Behold  we  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God." 

Again,  the  success  by  which  the  diligence  and 
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the  miportiimt7  of  othera  have  b«en  rewarded, 
ou^t  to  stimukte  your  efforts.  They  have  gone, 
in  their  poverty  and  wretchedness,  to  their  father's 
door,  and,  bowing  down  before  it,  have  made  con- 
fession of  their  guilt,  saying,  "  Father,  we  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,''  and, 
using  the  hand  of  prayer  and  faith,  they  have 
knocked  and  knocked  till  that  door  was  opened ; 
and  not  only  have  they  been  admitted,  but  they 
have  received  the  kindest  welcome  ;  we  have  seen 
their  father  come  out  to  meet  them,  and  embrace 
them,  and  clothing  them  with  the  best  robe,  and 
putting  a  ring  upon  their  finger,  lead  them  in,  and 
we  have  heard  the  song  of  die  angels  over  their 
return.  That  house  is  not  yet  full,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  this  King  have  it  in  command  to  tell 
others  to  turn  in  hither ;  and  let  every  sinner  be 
assured, '  be  his  case  or  his  character  what  they 
may,  he  who  thirsted,  and  he  who  never  thirsted, 
that  God  will  as  willingly  receive  him  as  he  ever 
received  any.  Let  him  say  this  moment,  <*  in  my 
father's  house  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare," 
«•  Why  should  I  perish  with  hunger  ?  "  «  Why 
should  I  fill  my  belly  with  the  husks  which  the 
swine  do  eat?"  live  in  the  practice,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  those  sins  which  degrade  my  nature, 
destroy  my  peace,  and  will  at  last  sink  me  lower 
than  the  grave  ?  No ;  "  I  will  arise,  and  I  will 
go  to  my  father,  and  I  will  say  to  him,  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants."  In  fine,  have  we  established 
our  proof?  Have  we  made  good  the  declaration 
in  the  text,  <'  that  God  delights  not  in  the  death 
of  sinners  ?  "  Then,  what  is  your  duty  ?  Is  it 
indeed  a  truth,  O  sinner,  that  the  great  God, 
whose  law  you  have  broken,  and  whose  wrath  you 
have  incurred,  is  willing  to  pardon  you — that  not- 
withstanding his  power  to  punish  you,  he  finds  no 
pleasure  in  your  destruction — ^that  though  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  indifference  to  his  essential  glory 
whether  you  live  or  die,  he  invites  you  to  live  ? 
O  then  haste  to  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  reconcile  yourself  to  God. 
Yoa  have  not  a  day,  nor  an  hour,  nor  a  moment 
to  delay  your  reconciliation.  While  you  linger, 
the  hoar  of  mercy  may  expire.  Before  the  sun 
of  day  has  again  risen  on  the  earth,  the  sun  of 
heaven's  grace  may  have  set  on  you  for  ever,  and, 
instead  of  inviting  you  to  turn  and  live,  God  will 
address  you  in  other  words :  **  I  called,  but  ye  re- 
fused, I  stretched  out  my  hands,  but  no  one  re- 
garded ;  therefore  will  I  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh." 


SUFFEBINOS  OF  THB  CREW  OF  THB  VIEWFORTH 
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By  tbe  Rev.  J.  Thomson, 

One  of  the  MnigitrM  of  Dytart, 

Wrilb,  however,  the  eye  of  taste  and  of  piety  is  oc- 
caiioimlly  regaled  by  the  contemplation  of  .the  truly 
sublime  and  beautiful,  as  exhibited  in  the  Arctic  Regions, 
kt  UB  not  forget,  that  there  tbe  elements  are  of  too  fitful 


a  character  to  allow  the  tranquil  and  the  serene  in  na- 
ture to  prevail  for  any  considerable  period.  The  scene 
which  affords  rapturous  delight  at  the  moment,  may, 
ere  the  lapse  of  a  little  hour,  be  turned  into  a  source  of 
inexpressible  terror  and  dismay.  The  picture  of  love- 
liness is  completely  reversed,  and  instead  of  enjoyment, 
we  have  peril,  and  privation,  and  death,  staring  us  in 
forms  the  most  appaUing.  This  leads  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  evils  which  were  now  crowded  into 
the  lot  of  our  intrepid  mariners. 

L  I  mention  the  intense  cold  which  they  had  to 
endure  while  detained  among  the  ice.  The  Psalmist 
celebrates  the  infinite  power  of  Jehovah,  as  displayed 
in  the  production  of  ice  and  snow.  The  passage  is  one 
of  transcendent  sublimity ;  "  He  giveth  snow  like  wool : 
he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes.  He  casteth 
forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold?" — Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  17.  These  words  naturally 
carry  our  thoughts  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  where,  during 
tbe  winter  months,  the  scene  here  so  graphiadly  de- 
scribed, is  realized  in  all  its  terrific  grandeur  and  seve- 
rity. There  cold,  umnitigated,  piercing,  overpowering, 
prevails.  And  when,  as  it  was  ever  and  anon  the  case, 
tbe  frost  was  accompanied  by  sleet  and  snow,  the  suf-  ■ 
ferings  which  it  OQcasioned  were  greatly  increased.  To 
this  dreadful  element  the  crew  of  the  Viewforth  were, 
for  many  months,  exposed.     So  early  as  the  first  of 

October,  Mr writes,  "  The  cold  is  intense, — ^the 

ice  on  the  top  of  my  bed  being  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Indeed,  we  cannot  walk  the  deck  above  half  an 
hour  at  a  time."  October  23. — "  Ships  covered  with 
snow,  and  just  like  an  iceberg ;  the  cold  is  getring  ra- 
ther alarming, — my  pillow,  last  night,  wait  frozen  to  tbe 

bed."    November  30 **  This  has  been  another  cold 

day.  The  frost  is  very  intense  indeed,  you  cannot 
walk  the  deck  &bove  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so.  My 
blankets,  last  night,  were  perfectly  frozen  where  I  had 
been  breathing." 

.  Many  sirailiu'  proofs  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  might 
be  produced.  The  thermometer  stood  generally  at 
30  degrees  below  zero, — a  degree  of  cold  which  no  con- 
stitution could  long  bear  without  sustaining,  injury. 
The  ice  around  the  vessel  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
between  six  and  seven  feet.  The  large  water  casks, 
though  placed  in  tbe  warmest  part  of  tbe  ship,  soon 
became  solid  masses  of  ice,  as  I  personally  witnessed 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Viewforth  in  our  harbour, — a 
circumstance  which  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  crew,  who,  though  their  fuel,  at. 
an  early  period,  was  inadequate  to  their  wants,  had  to 
melt  ewery  drop  of  water  which  they  required  for  daily 
use. 

But  let  me  specify  some  of  the  effects  produced  on 
the  men  by  the  cold.  It  is  dear,  it  would  have  been 
their  wisdom  to  have  recourse  to  bodily  exercise,  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  in  heat.  But  instead  of  act- 
ing upon  this  principle,  not  a  few  of  them  gave  way  to 
the  depressing  influence  which  severe  cold  exerts  on  a 
shivering  frame.  They  shrunk  from  exposure  to  that 
chilling  element.  They  felt  inclined  to  Ue  in  bed. 
This  aggravated  the  evil.  Some  of  them  soon  became 
feeble  and  dispirited,  so  much  so,  that  nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  danger  could  effectually  rouse  them  to 
exertion.  Even  tbe  most  robust  and  vigorous  ex- 
perienced, to  an  alarming  degree,  the  debilitating  effects 
of  cold  on  their  constitution.  All  their  clothing  was 
but  a  poor  protection  against  an  evil  so  formicktble; 
and  when  that  protection  began  to  be  impaired, — when 
their  clothing  became  bare  and  scanty, — what  many  en- 
dured, from  that  source  alone,  cannot  be  told.  The 
evil  was  frightfully  augmented  when  it  happened, 
as  was  often  inevitably  the  case,  that  tbe  men  got 
wet  and  were  frost-bitten.  An  instance  of  this  de- 
scription is  detoiled  by  the  surgeon.  November  24. 
— **  Next   morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 
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I  lizard  B  maa  haUing  iu  Mtern.  I  went  imme* 
diaUly  to  his  anUtaiiGe,  «nd  found  him  quite  be- 
numbed from  cold,  end  perfectly  delirious.  He  bad  to 
be  carried  on  board,  and  when  once  there,  all  hands 
being  employed  in  cutting  a  dock  in  the  ice,  1  had  to 
do  the  beat  I  could  with  him.  His  feet,  and  all  that 
covered  them,  were  frosen  into  one  lump.  Haying  cut 
away  the  legs  and  uppers  of  hia  boots,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  throui^  tiie  same  operation  with  the  soles 
and  stockings.  The  latter  tore  away  the  flesh  from  the 
insdnsate  fflasa.  Bo  completely  frocen  were  the  poor 
man's  feet,  th&t  when  he  attempted  to  walk  oo  the 
deck,  the  sound  (I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else)  was 
like  the  knocking  of  a  pair  of  clamps  on  the  wooden 
floor.  When  canied  to  t!ie  fire,  he  waa  not  satisfied 
with  being  near  it,  but  he  actually  thrust  his  feet  into 
the  midst  of  it,  and  it  waa  with  the  utmoat  difficulty  I 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  withdraw  them.  I  had  re- 
course to  the  usual  methods  of  thswing  them,  and  en- 
deavoured, if  posaible^  to  reatore  dronlation.  The  re- 
ault  was,  that  after  the  dead  parte  were  removed,  in- 
flammation began,  and  waa  succeeded  by  mortification, 
till  the  poor  fellow  aunk  under  the  weight  of  hia  suf- 
ferings." 

Such  faeta  aa  theae,  give  peculiar  emphaaia  to  the 
question  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  **  Who  in  hie  eold 
can  live  ?"  I  verily  believe,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
means  which  were  providentially  employed  to  rouae  the 
crew  of  the  Viewfiwth  into  activity,  not  one  of  them 
could  have  aurvived  the  rigour  of  the  tremendous  winter 
which  they  were  doomed  to  in  that  inhospitable  dime. 
The  cold  ^one  would  have  proved  huL  But  while  this 
consideration  should  dispose  the  Christian  reader  to  feel 
for  those  who  are  exposed  to  that  evil,  it  reminds  ua  of 
another  striking  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  benig- 
,  nity.  The  Polar  Sea,  which  is  so  formidable  to  man, 
is  the  appointed  abode  of  the  greatest  and  the  most 
valuable  of  the  finny  tribe, — ^tfae  leviathan  of  the  deep. 
The  whale  has  there  fcia  home.  There  he  sports,  and 
thrives,  and  luzuriatea.  There,  aa  monarch  of  the  flood, 
he  eshibita  hia  enormous  strength,  and  moves  with  a 
majesty  which  aeeme  to  indicate  hia  conscious  dignity. 
The  cold  and  ice,  ao  formidable  to  his  pursuers,  «9brds 
him  a  shelter  frt>m  their  attack,  while  the  raeana  of  sus- 
tenance are  found  there  in  abundance  i  and  the  hot 
blood  whieh  flowa  through  his  veins,  fits  him  for  en* 
during,  without  pain,  all  the  rigours  of  the  dime. 
**  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints." 

II.  Scardty  of  provirions.  This  was  a  serious  evil. 
The  ordinary  length  of  a  voyage,  to  the  Straita,  indud- 
ing  the  fishing  season,  is  six  months ;  and  as  none  anti- 
cipated a  longer  period  for  the  Viewfortb,  the  supplies, 
though  ampk  enough  for  the  usual  time,  were  fearfully 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  crew  for  eleven 
raontlu.  Accordingly,  from  the  day  in  which  the  ahip 
became  icebound  and  when  no  rational  hope  of  escape, 
for  that  season,  could  be  entertained,  it  became  al»o- 
lutely  necessary,  for  their  safety,  to  practise  the  most 
rigid  economy.  All  were  put  on  short  allowance. 
October  1.—'*  My  mind  is  made  up  for  a  winter  in  the 
Arctic  Regions.  The  worst  of  it  is,  all  the  ships  are 
very  short  of  provisions  ^  we  are  now  on  one  and  a-haif 
biscuit  a-day,  one  half  pound  of  beef,  and  about  half  a 
teacupAil  of  meaL"  November  6. — '*  We  have  near 
one-fourth  pound  of  pork,  and  one«half  pound  of  beef 
a-day,  and  three  pounds  of  bread  In  the  week.  Our 
meal  is  all  done.  Five  casks  of  bread  yet  remain, 
which  will  bo  a  g^^at  help,  if  the  Lord  spare  us.  The 
work  we  are  at  just  now,  will  very  soon  wear  us  out. 
I  have  not  bad  my  dothes  off  these  four  days."  De- 
cember 12 — "  I  fed  I  am  really  starving."  January 
16.— >'*  Three  pounds  of  bread  per  week, — about  a  bis- 
cuit a-day.  I  am  felling  awav  to  a  ahadow,  through 
faldy  andhongiry  aad  thought.^' 


On  tho  IMh  of  November,  tfle  MlddtetoH  btcame  a 
total  wreck.  The  crew  were  divided  between  the 
Jane  and  Viewforth.  Twenty-two  of  them  came  on 
board  the  latter  vessel,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,^ 
a  drcnmstance  which  materially  contributed  to  diminish 
the  means  of  supporting  life.  The  consequences  were 
alarming.  What  with  the  pierdng  cold,  incessant  toil, 
and  scanty  food,  the  moat  part  of  the  Hilors  became  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  work.  "  Hungry  and  thirsty, 
their  soul  fainted  in  them."  The  following  extracts 
speak  vdumes :  January  6.—"  Many  of  our  men  arc 
complaining,  mostly  of  scurvy,  and  some  of  them  are 
delirioua.  Oh !  it  is  a  terrible  sight  to  see  them  in 
such  a  state,  and  wasted  away  to  diadows.  Yesterday, 
witnessed  a  scene  that  balBes  description.  We  got' a 
cask  of  blubber  from  the  Jane  three  months  ago,  which 
we  boil  for  oil  to  our  lamp.  I  even  saw  tiiem  eat- 
ing the  fins, — ^pieces  of  two  or  three  pounds,  the  very 
smell  of  wluch  was  enough  to  sicken  one.  It  bhews 
plainly,  that  when  a  human  being  has  not  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  throws  off  his  proper  nature,  and  as- 
sumes another  more  savage  and  desperate.  Under  the 
cravings  of  nature,  and  baring  nothing  to  appease  it, 
man  is  quite  another  being,  and  will  greedily  devour 
what  he  would  have  before  counted  poison."  January 
11.—."  Six  of  our  stoutest  men  are  at  present  laid  up, 
and  can  scarcely  move  a  limb.  Whenever  they  get  anv 
help  to  crawl  out  of  bed,  they  swoon  away.  Their 
gums  are  hanging  down  separate  from  their  teeth." 
January  18..>-'*  The  people  who  are  not  at  the  pump, 
are  allowed  only  two  pounds  of  bread  in  the  week, 
and  one  biscuit  a^day.  W§  are  badly  off  with  our  three 
pounds,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  live  at  all.  One 
of  them  Came  to  me  to-day,  and  said  I  would  do  him 
the  greatest  fevour  he  ever  got  In  his  life,  by  giving 
him  only  a  fin  of  blubber.  It  is  really  awful,  hunger, 
cold,  fetigue,  danger,  all  upon  us  at  once ;  and  it  re^ 
quires  a  fortitude  to  bear  up  under  them,  which  few 
cau  command."  I  have  beep  farther  informed,  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion,,  when  mortality  prevailed 
among  the  aflnicted  seamen,  so  great  was  the  debility  to 
which  the  survivors  were  reduced,  that  the  dead  and 
the  living  were  lying  side  by  side  for  two  days,  and 
none  able  to  remove  them.  Theae  are  heart-rending 
fiusta^  Let  the  reader  ponder  them  in  his  mind,  and 
say,  what  but  the  power  of  God  could  have  sustained 
human  life  under  the  pressure  of  ^uch  sufferings.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  all  acquainted  with  the  case,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  more  than  usud  quantities  of  barley  and 
peas,  of  whieh  they  made  btoth,  which  they  discovered 
had  been  put  on  board,  and  also  an  extra  portion  of 
coffee  and  tea  with  which  they  were  supplied,  aUannat 
have  perished  through  famine.  Only  twelve  hands  had 
strength  to  do  any  thing  in  tiavigatinff  the  ship  when 
she  arrived  off  Stromness.  And  had  not  relief  been 
then  afforded,  these  few  would  have  been  soon  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  widow  of  Sarepta,  when  ehe  told 
Elijah,  that  she  "  had  only  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  bar- 
rel, and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruise,  and  that  she  was  gather- 
ing two  sticks,  that  she  might  dress  it  for  herself  and 
her  son,  and  die." 

III.  It  was  my  intention  to  state  and  illustrate  two  other 
elements  that  entered  into  the  cup  of  suffering,  which 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  these  mariners,  while  in  the 
Arctic  Regions— I  mean  darkness  and  disease.  But  the 
lenj^h  of  ^e  artide  prevents  me  from  dweUing  oii  these 
subjects.  Suffice  it  to  say,  regarding  the  former,  that 
the  frightful  gloom  that  so  long  prevailed,  when  the 
sun  had  almost  totally  sunk,  for  weeks  together,  under 
the  horizon,  tended  much  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
crew.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  mournful  to  re- 
late that  disease  also  invaded  the  crew, — ^the  case  qf 
many  baffled  all  efforts  to  subdue  it.  Eleven  of  th^ 
crew  of  the  Middleton,  and  four  of  that  of  the  View- 
forth,  fell  victims  to  it»  and  were  consigned  to  a  water/ 
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grave.  Here  are  a  few  painful  instances:  Dec.  4 "An- 

other  awful  day,  such  as  I  wish  I  may  never  forget  or 
«gahi  beheld.  Wbat  a  helpless  creature  is  num  i^ben 
the  king  of  terrors  lays  hold  of  him  I  Another  of  our 
shipmates  is  gone,  the  poor  fellow  that  was  so  ill 
last  night ;  he  slept  away  so  quietly  that  nobody  knew 
the  angel  of  death  had  passed  over  him,  till  seven 
o'dot^  tins  mombg.  We  sewed  him  in  a  piece  of 
canvass,  and,  after  making  a  hde  in  the  ice,  launched 
the  body  into  the  deep.  AU  assembled  around  the  body, 
'twist  decks,-^.aad  I  retd  an  exhortation  which  was 
very  solemn  and  impressive ;  instructing  us  to  be  alsd 
ready,  and  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  die  without  be- 
ing reconciled  to  God.  After  eommittiog  him  to  the 
deep,  we  again  met  in  the  half  deck,  for  pn^er  and 
praise ;  sung  the  fiftieth  psalm,  and  read  the  fif^nth 
chapter  of  1  Cor.,  which  I  earnestly  hope  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  us  all."  Deo.  15. — "  Tbi^  h^s 
been  another  eventful  day,  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  another  of  the  company,  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
We  committed  the  lifeless  body  to  the  ^bomless  deep 
at  ten,  a.1i.  We  had  first  to  saw  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
which  was  tea  feet  thick.  It  was  »  mournful  burial, 
and  dreadful  was  the  angry  blast  that  swept  ihrougii 
the  confused  and  icy  tackling.  The  frost  was  so  se- 
vere that  we  could  hardly  stand  on  the  ice  for  so  short 
a  time  aa  was  suflkient  to  bury  him." 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
Lameniatum  over  MaaiM  hat  /»ao€«ace.-^Here  was 
a  Matel/  building  ;  num  carved  like  a  fair  pahice,  but 
now  lying  in  ashes :  let  us  stand  and  look  on  the  rfuas, 
and  drop  a  tear.  This  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be 
for  a  hunentation.  Could  we  choose  but  to  weep,  if  we 
jaw  our  country  ruined,  and  turned  by  the  enemy  into 
a  wilderness  ?  if  We  saw  our  bouses  on  fire,  and  our 
hoa.«eholdB  perishing  in  the  flames  ?  But  all  this  comes 
£ir  short  of  the  dismal  sight ;  man  fldUn  aa  a  atarfrom 
heaven.  Ah  1  may  we  not  now  say,  *'  O  that  we  were 
as  in  months  past ! "  when  there  was  no  stain  in  our 
nature,  no  cloud  on  our  minds,  no  pollution  in  our 
hearts !  Had  we  never  been  in  better  case,  the  matter 
had  been  less ;  but  they  that  were  brought  up  in  aearJet 
do  now  embrace  dunghiUa!  Where  is  our  primeval 
glory  now !  Once  no  darhieaa  in  the  mind,  no  rebet- 
Kan  in  the  will,  no  diaorder  in  the  affections.  But  oh, 
**  how  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot !  Right- 
eousness lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers.  Our  silver 
is  become  dross,  our  wine  mixt  with  water. "  That 
heart  which  wds  once  the  temple  of  God,  is  now  turn- 
td  into  a  den  of  tUevM.  Let  our  name  Jbe  J-ehabod, 
for  the  glory  is  departed.  Happy  wast  thou,  O  man  1 
who  was  1&6  unto  thee  ?  No  pain  nor  siekneaa  could 
affect  thee,  no  death  could  approach  thee,  no  aigh  was 
heard  fnm  thee,  t^  these  bitter  fruits  were  plucked  off 
the  forbidden  tree.  Heaven  shone  upon  thee,  and  earth 
smiled :  thou  wast  the  companion  of  angels,  and  the 
envy  of  devils.  But  how  low  is  he  now  laid,  who  was 
created  fbr  dominion,  and  made  lord  of  the  world  I 
^*  The  crown  has  fallen  from  our  head :  wo  unto  Us 
that  we  have  sinned. "  The  creatures  that  waited  to 
do  him  service,  are  flow,  since  the  fhll.  set  in  battle- 
array  against  him,  and  the  least  of  them  having  commis- 
sion, proves  too  hard  for  him.  Waters  overflow  the 
old  world;  fire  consmnes  Sodom;  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against  Sisera ;  frogs,  flies,  lice,  &c.,  tiirn 
executioners  to  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptians  \  worms  eat 
up  Herod :  Tea,  man  needs  a  league  with  the  beaata, 
yea,  with  the  very  stomas  of  the  field.  Job  v.  23,  hav- 
ing reaaofi  to  fear,  that  every  one  that  findeth  him  will 
slay  him.  Alas  I  how  are  we  fallen  1  how  are  we 
plunged  into  a  gulf  of  misery  I  The  sun  has  gone 
down  on  us,  death  has  come  in  at  our  windowa ;  our 
enemies  have  put  out  oiir  two  eyes,  and  sport  them-, 


selves  with  our  miseries.  Let  us  then  lie  down  in  our 
shame,  and  let  our  oonfudon  cover  us.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing.  Come 
then,  O  sinner,  look  to  Jesus  Christ  the  second  Adam: 
Quit  the  first  Adam  and  his  covenant ;  come  over  to 
the  Mediator  and  Surety  of  the  new  and  better  cove- 
nant ;  and  let  your  hearts  say,  "  Be  thou  our  ruler,  and 
let  this  breach  be  under  thy  band : "  and  let  your  "  eye 
trickle  down,  and  cease  not,  without  any  intermission, 
till  the  Lord  look  down,  and  behold,  from  heaven. " 
Lam.  iii.  49,  50 Boston's  FotrsFOLD  Stats.  . 

A  Reliahfor  Heavenly  Thinga. — None  go  to  heaven 
but  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it  on  earth Fostee. 

Virtue — Her  Picture Papists  say  images  are  the 

hooka  of  idiots  or  unlearned,  but  the  prophets  call  them 
teachers  of  lies,  and  all  know  that  they  are  occasions  of 
sin.  Let  one  give  vou  li  picture  without  the  offence. 
Behold  an  image  without  sin.  It  is  of  Virtue.  You 
shall  not  sooner  see  the  medals,  but  you  will  straight 
know  the  fiu».  Conceive  her  a  virgin  of  unspotted 
chastity.  She  has  a  fi^t  white  aa  is  heaven  mixed  with 
lovely  red.  Of  her  Saviour's  complc«ioD,  (  Song  v.  10.) 
white  with  her  own  innocenea~-ruddy  with  blushing 
at  others'  sins.  She  hath  a  brow  clear  as  crystal, 
whereon  God  has  written  wisdom.  This  is  her  carriage, 
she  may  be  affronted,  she  cannot  be  affrighted.  She 
hath  eyes  that  never  s^nt  out  a  wanton  look,  those  case- 
ments were  never  opened  to  let  in  vanitv.  She  is  not 
poring  with  them  on  the  earth,  but  directs  them  to 
heaven,  where  they  shall  one  day  see  her  desire,  even 
the  glory  of  God.  She  hath  li])S  like  a  thread  of  scar- 
let, and  her  speech  is  comely.  She  hath  the  tongue  of 
angels ;  when  ^e  speaks  she  ministers  grace  to  the 
hearers.  She  discourseth  the  language  of  Canaan  most 
perfectly,  and  never  opens,  but  the  first  air  she  breathes 
echoes  with  the  praise  of  her  Maker.  Her  ears  are  like 
the  aanctum  aanetarum  of  the  temple.  None  but  the 
High  Priest  must  eater  there.  They  art  stopped  to  the 
songs  of  any  siren — open  to  the  mournings  d  any  poor. 
What  gradous  words  she  receives  in  at  those  doors, 
she  sexids  them  like  jewels  to  be  laid  up  in  the  cabinet 
of  her  heart.  She  bath  two  hands,  one  of  equity,  an- 
other of  charity,  none  for  injury.  She  gives  every  one 
his  due  for  justice's  sake,  some  more  than  their  due 
for  mercy's  sake.  She  gives,  forgives,  does  that  to 
others  which  she  expects  at  the  hands  of  Christ.  She 
hath  bowels  of  mercy ;  the  members  of  Christ  are  as  dear 
to  her,  as  her  most  inward  vital  parts.  She  feeds  them 
as  considering  wiiat  it  were  to  have  empty  bowels  her- 
self. Her  knees  were  never  stiffened  with  pride ;  she 
can  easily  bow  them  to  ^ve  her  superior  homage,  but 
bows  them  down  at  the  footstool  of  her  Maker ;  yet 
still  her  heart  is  lower,  and  she  never  rises  without  a 
pardon.  Her  feet  are  still  travelling  the  ways  of  piety, 
and  running  the  race  of  aalvatiqn.  She  knows  this  life 
is  a  journey,  and  no  time  to  stand  still,  and  therefore 
she  is  shod  for  the  purpose,  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and  never  rests  until  she  is  gotten 
withiki  the  threshold  of  heaven.  She  hath  a  white  silken 
garment,  the  snow  of  Lebanon  is  black  to  it,  not  woven 
out  of  the.  bowels  of  worms,  but  out  of  the  side  of  her 
Saviour.  She  is  clothed  all  over  with  his  righteous- 
ness, which  makes  her  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  her 
Maker.  She  is  girt  with  the  girdle  of  truth,  and  sins 
not,  not  because  she  cannot,  but  because  she  will  not. 
She  hath  a  crown  promised,  blesaedness.  Her  Redeemer, 
even  the  king  of  heaven,  did  bequeath  it  to  b^r  in  his 
will,  and  she  shall  wear  it  in  eternal  glory.  Let  every 
soul  that  knows  and  loves  her  on  earth,  or  hopes  to 
enjoy  her  reward  in  heaven,  call  her  blessed — Adams. 

Succeaaion^^A  know  but  of  two  uninterrupted  suc- 
cessions ;  first,  of  anners,  ever  ^ce  the  fail  of  Adam ; 
seeood,  of  saints ;  for  €k)d  always  had,  and  ^1  always 
have  a  seed  to  serve  him..~TorLADf« 
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SACRED  POETRY. 
JEHOVAH-JESUS. 

Br  RicHiiAO  HuiE,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

The  voice,  which  spoke  in  Sinai's  thunders, 

AssuBg'd  Tiberias'  raging  seaj 
The  band,  which  form'd  the  sky's  bright  wonders, 

Bestow'd  its  instinct  on  the  bee : 
The  power,  through  which  the  ocean  flows, 
Perfumes  the  woodbine  and  the  rose. 

Creadon'i  vast  extent  ne'er  cumbers 
The  mind  which  countless  orbs  obey ; 

And  he,  th*  angelic  hosts  who  numbers. 
Sustains  the  sparrow  on  the  spray : 

While  worlds  on  worlds  his  bounty  share. 

The  smallest  insect  feels  his  care. 

Ah  I  why,  in  hours  of  tribulation. 
Should  I  to  fear  or  fiiintness  yield? 

The  grace,  which  wrought  my  soul's  salvation 
Remains  my  fortress  and  my  shield. 

Amidst  the  storm,  a  still  small  voice 

Shall  bid  my  aching  heart  rejoice. 

From  Calv'ry's  mount,  sweet  mercy  beannng, 
Illumes  the  darksome  path  I  tread ; 

And  strains  of  joy,  from  Sion  streaming, 
Breathe  grateful  music  round  my  head : 

That  mercy  bids  my  sorrows  cease. 

That  music  softly  whispers  peace. 

O  let  me,  then,  myself  a  stranger. 
Account  all  earth's  concerns  but  dross, 

For  Him  who,  cradled  in  a  manger, 
Pour'd  out  his  soul  upon  the  cross : 

And  day  by  day  the  Saviour  call, 

My  life,  my  treasure,  and  my  all  1 

My  all  ?  Amen  I  A  full  surrender 

I  make,  of  body,  mind,  and  will ; 
And  he,  with  love  most  sweet  and  tender. 

In  turn  will  this  rapt  bosom  fill : 
And  give  me  here,  in  sin  forgiv'n, 
A  glorious  antepast  of  heav'n  I 


THE  BAJLM  OF  OBIEF. 

Bt  Chaeles  Moib,  Esq. 

When  pitiless  misfortune's  night 

Frowns  darkest  o'er  the  head. 
Where  will  we  find  a  gleam  of  light 

To  dissipate  the  dr^  ? 
Fear  not !  the  Christian's  help  and  stay 

A  lively  hope  has  given. 
To  all  who  truly  seek  the  way 

That  leads  through  earth  to  heaven. 

The  friends  that  duster'd  round  our  home 

In  fortune's  sunny  hour. 
May  cold,  estranged  in  heart  become. 

When  sorrow's  tempests  lour ; 
Then  let  religion's  placid  sway 

Each  rising  fear  subdue ; 
Albeit  the  trials  of  life's  day 

Are  fearful  and  not  few. 

The  star  that  in  the  times  of  old 

Rose  on  the  Christian's  night. 
Shall  to  the  darkened  heart  unfold 

Its  pure  and  steady  light 
To  cheer  us  on : — when  fear  is  fled, 

And  cleared  the  thorny  road, 
We'll  bless  the  cause  through  gloom  that  led 

The  wanderer  back  to  God. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jtisftii  Martyr ^This  great  man,  who  lived  in  the 

second  century,  was  born  and  educated  among  the  hea- 
then«  He  was  intent  on  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  happiness.  Aiier  trying  various  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, be  gave  himself  to  retirement.  At  length  he 
was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  acquired 
the  information  which  led  to  his  conversion  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  manner.  The  account  is  given  by 
himself: — '*  As  I  was  walking  near  the  sea,  I  was  met 
by  an  aged  person  of  a  venerable  appearance,  whom 
I  beheld  with  much  attention.  We  soon  entered  into 
conversation ;  and  upon  my  professing  a  love  for  pri- 
vate meditation,  the  venerable  old  man  hinted  at  the 
absurdity  of  mere  speculation  from  practice.  This  gave 
occasion  to  me  to  express  my  ardent  desire  of  knowing 
God,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  praises  of  philosophy. 
The  stranger,  by  degrees,  endeavoured  to  cure  me  of 
my  unmeaning  admiration  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras. 
He  pointed  out  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
as  much  more  ancient  than  any  of  those  caUed  philoso- 
phers ;  and  he  led  me  to  some  view  of  the  nature  and 
evidences  of  Christianity.  He  added,  '  Above  all  things, 
pray  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to  you :  for 
they  are  not  discernible,  nor  to  be  understood  by  any 
one,  except  God  and  his  Christ  enable  a  man  to  under- 
stand.' He  said  many  other  things  to  the  same  effect, 
directed  me  to  follow  his  advice  and  left  me.  I  saw 
him  no  more ;  but  immediately  a  fire  was  kindled  in  my 
soul,  and  I  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  prophets,  and 
for  those  men  who  are  the  friends  of  Christ.  I  weighed 
within  myself  the  arguments  of  the  aged  stranger  :  and 
in  the  end,  I  found  the  Divine  Scriptures  to  be  the  only 
sure  philosophy." 

Hev.  George  WUhart. — The  name  of  this  good 
man  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  reformer  in  Scotland, 
and  one  who  was  a  constant  object  of  the  hatred  of  the 
popish  party.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Cardinal 
Beaton  formed  pUns  to  take  away  his  life.  At  one 
time  he  procured  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
from  an  intimate  friend,  in  which  he  was  request- 
ed to  come  to  him  without  delay,  as  he  had  been  seiz- 
ed with  sudden  illness.  In  the  meantime  the  car- 
dinal bad  provided  sixty  men  to  waylay  him,  and  de- 
prive him  of  life.  The  letter  having  been  delivered  by 
a  boy,  who  also  brought  a  horse  to  convey  him  on  his 
journey,  Wishart  set  out,  but  suddenly  stopping  by  the 
way,  avowed  to  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him,  his  strong  conviction  that  God  did  not  will  that 
he  should  proceed,  for  that  there  was  treachery  in  this 
business.  They  went  forward  without  him,  and  dis- 
covered the  whole  plot,  by  which  means  his  life  was 
preserved. 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OP  REVELATION. 

No.  IL 

By  the  Ret.  Mabcus  Dods, 

Mmister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Belford. 

Mtstebies  may  be  referred  to  two  classes, — doc- 
trinal and  ceremonial  mysteries.  Under  the  Old 
Testament  almost  every  doctrine  was  in  some  de- 
gree mysterious.  Tbos  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
was  taught  to  man  immediately  after  the  fall.  The 
promise  that  the  woman's  seed  should  bruise  the 
seipent's  head,  very  plainly  taught  Adam  that  his 
case  was  not  desperate — that  his  deliverance  should 
not  be  accomplished  by  himself,  but  should  be 
wrought  out  by  a  suffering  Conqueror,  whose  heel 
should  be  bruised  in  the  contest.  We  here  find 
every  essential  feature  of  atonement;  yet  it  is 
plain  that  the  doctrine,  while  revealed  only  in  the 
primeval  promise,  was  enveloped  in  much  mys- 
tery,— a  mystery  which  was  not  entirely  cleared  up 
till  after  the  great  atonement  had  been  actually 
made. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  mysterious  at 
one  time,  may  be  no  mystery  at  another.  Thus 
the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  mystery  which  had 
been  hid  from  ages,  and  from  generations,  but  had 
now  been  made  manifest  to  ti^e  saints.  A  mys- 
tery, consequently,  is  not  necessarily  something 
thiU;  we  are  incapable  of  comprehen<&ng.  It  in- 
cludes also  those  truths  which  we  could  very  well 
understand  if  they  were  fully  revealed  to  us,  and 
which  are  mysterious  to  us,  simply  because  they 
bave  been  only  partially  made  manifest  to  us.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  almost  all  doctrines  were,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  mysterious  under  the  older 
and  preparatory  dispensations.  And,  perhaps,  it 
is  in  this  sense  only  that  any  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  mysterious.  Every  man  feels  that  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  the  two  great  doc- 
trinal mysteries  of  the  New  Testament,  lie  far  be- 
yond oar  present  powers  of  comprehension.  But 
that  in  a  future  state  we  may  obtain  such  a  view 
of  them  as  will  divest  them  of  all  mystery,  and 
enable  us  fully  to  comprehend  them,  is  what  I  dis' 
tinctly  hold  to  be  possible,  and,  I  would  willingly 
hope,  probable.  The  promises  that  what  we  know 
not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter, — ^that  we  shall 
see  God,  and  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known, 
Vol.  II. 


seem  to  render  this  probable.  But  we  know  too 
little  of  the  precise  import  and  full  extent  of  these 
promises,  to  enable  us  to  assert,  without  rashness, 
that  it  is  certain.  We  know  that  there  will  always 
be  something  mysterious,  something  beyond  our 
comprehension,  mthe  incomprehensible  Jehovah. 
But  then  his  existence  in  three  distinct  persons, 
and  the  incarnation  of  one  of  these  persons,  appear 
to  be  truths  which  lie  so  near  the  boundary  to 
which  our  knowledge  has  been  carried  by  revela- 
tion, that  in  communicating  to  us  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  our  salvation,  the  facts  have  been 
brought  most  distinctly  into  view.  We  may 
therefore  hope  that  even  a  small  advance  in  the 
same  path  which  has  thus  been  opened  up  to  us,  may 
bring  us  to  a  clear  view,  and  a  full  understanding 
of  those  truths,  of  the  certainty  of  which  we  have 
the  fullest  assurance,  but  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  only  an  indistinct  and  impartial  view. 
Many  things  which  were  most  profoundly  myste- 
rious to  the  Jews,  became  plain  and  were  divested 
of  all  mystery  by  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Lord  tells 
his  disciples  tiiat  their  eyes  and  ears  were  blessed,* 
because  they  had  seen  and  heard  what  prophets 
and  righteous  men  of  old  had  anxiously  longed  to 
see  and  to  hear.  And  surely  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  while  it  is  delightful  to  hope,  that 
in  passing  mto  the  higher  mansions  of  our  Father^s 
house,  we  shall  make  a  still  wider  step  in  the  path 
of  improvement,  than  was  made  by  them  who 
passed  from  the  Law  of  Moses  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

With  regard  to  doctrinal  mysteries,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
them,  and  can  draw  our  proofs  of  them,  solely  from. 
Scripture.  They  lie  alt(^ther  beyond  the  sphere 
to  which  our  powers  of  discovery  extend.  Hence 
any  attempt  to  prove  them  from  any  other  source 
of  evidence  than  Scripture  is  absurd.  In  refuting 
objections  against  them,  we  may  often  be  com- 
pelled to  take  other  ground ;  but,  when  seeking 
for  direct  evidence  in  support  of  them,  the  sole 
question  is,  what  say  the  Scriptures  ?  It  may  be 
added,  that  all  attempts  to  explain  a  mystery  are 
preposterous,  since,  if  it  was  explained,  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  mystery.  And  though  all  iUustra* 
tions  are  not  to  be  entirely  forbidden,  yet  they 
require  to  be  yery  sparingly  and  cautiooaly  used. 
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The  Old  Testament  dispensation  abounded 
with  practical  or  ceremonial  niFsteries.  Tbet^rpee 
which  were  lo  numerous  un<ier  th^t  dispensation, 
were  of  this  character.  And  some  have  reckoned 
prophecy  also  among  the  mysteries  of  Scripture. 
This  classification,  howeTer,  is  erroneous,  for  the 
obscurity  of  prophecy  is  not  properly  mysterious. 
Under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  we  have 
only  two  mysteries  of  this  kind,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  These  are  called  mysteries,  or 
Sacraments.  In  them  the  mystery  consists  in 
connecting  spiritual  blessings  with  the  performance 
pf  a  very  simplei  and  ab  entirely  indifferent  action. 
it  i$  obvious  that  the  washing  with  water,  in  the 
pne  case,  and  the  taking  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Dther,  have  no  natural  tendency  to  promote  our 
spiritual  welfare.  And  to  the  questions  why,  or 
)iow  they  do  so,  no  other  answer  can  be  given, 
than  that  such  is  the  will  of  God, 

With  regard  to  these  mysteries,  then  are  some 
errors  against  which  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard. 
One  is  the  neglecting  of  these  mysteries,  as  if  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  actions,  so  ^ain  and  simple^ 
roust  be  little  or  nothing*  God  has  made  no  bar- 
ren or  useless  wpointments ;  and  he  who  made 
streams  to  flow  from  the  rock,  and  healed  the  bit* 
ter  waters  of  Jericho  with  salt,  can  easily  make 
the  very  simplest  ceremony  the  channel  for  con- 
veying to  us  the  richest  spiritual  blessings.  No 
ceremony,  however  splendid  and  imposing,  can,  of 
itself,  communicate  to  us  any  spiritual  good ;  and 
the  blessing  of  God  can  render  the  very  simplest 
a  fountain  of  life.  They  grievously  err,  therefore, 
who  either  set  aside  these  mysteries  altogether,  or 
treat  them  with  slight  regard. 

We  ought  to  be  equaJly  on  our  guard  against 
multiplying  these  mysteries.  They  derive  their 
eflScacy  solely  from  the  blessing  of  Grod.  If  they 
were  not  of  his  appointment  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  spiritual  good  connected  with  them. 
To  introduce  more  mysteries  than  God  has  ap- 
pointed, is  to  add  to  lus  Word  in  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous and  fatal  manner.  Such  pieces  of 
will-worship  are  not  merely  useless,  they  are  pro* 
lane.  They  not  only  cannot  give  a  title  to  the 
blessing  of  God^  but  they  must  of  necessity  pro- 
vdce  his  wrath.  A  mystery  of  God's  appointment 
18  a  sacred  thing, — by  far  too  sacred  to  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  A  m3rstery  of  man's  devising  is 
an  impious  usurpation  of  God's  prerogative. 

We  ought  to  guard  against  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  mere  outward  act  can  be  available 
tor  our  good,  irrespective  of  the  principles  and 
dispositions  with  which  we  engage  in  these  mys- 
teries. Though  we  have  discarded  the  Roihish 
dogma  upon  this  subject,  which  ascribes  a  divine 
efficacy  to  the  outward  act,  yet  there  seem  to  be 
not  a  few  who  still  hold  it  in  effect,  and  act  as  if 
they  imagined  that  the  Sacrament  would  operate 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  charm,  and  would 
prove  beneficial  to  them  without  any  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  they  engage  in  it.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  such  are  grievously  wrong.  We  ought 
not  even  to  think  of  God,  much  l^se  to  approach 


him,  in  even  the  simplest  act  of  devotion,  without 
the  deepest  solemnity  of  feeling }  and  surely  we 
err  very  widely  when  we  suppose,  or  at  least  act 
as  if  we  supposed,  that  a  sacrament  is  merely  a 
form,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  no  connection  with 
the  character  of  the  recipient. 

There  are  other  errors  connected  with  these 
mysteries,  such  as  making  their  efficacy  to  depend 
upon  the  intention  of  him  who  administers  them, 
or  upon  their  being  administered  by  some  one  who 
is  possessed  of  that  Shadowy  thing  called  apostolical 
succession,  but  the  discussion  of  which  would  be 
out  of  place  here. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKBTCH  OF 

THK  RIGHT  REV.  REGINALD  HEBER 

LATE  Loan  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

(Omtintud  Jrom  pa^  27.J 

While  thus  indefiitigable  in  his  kboors  as  a  parish  mi- 
niiiter,  Mr  Heber  did  not  lay  aside  his  ardent  attiirb< 
meat  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  About  this  time  be 
published  his  poem,  entitled  "  Europe,"  and  commenced 
occasional  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  bad  recently  started.  He  ako  composed  various 
hymns,  which  are  still  much  admired,  and  about  tbe 
year  1811,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to 
publish  a  volume  of  poems,  including  **  Palestine,'* 
which  had  been  set  to  music  by  Dr  Crotch.  After 
committing  this  book  to  tbe  press,  his  engagements  of 
every  kind  were  suspended  by  the  return  of  a  severe 
and  irritating  disease  of  the  skin,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  night  air  in  an 
open  carriage  during  a  part  of  his  continental  tour.  Tois 
affliction  he  bore  with  Christian  patieuce  and  resignu* 
tion, — ^lamenting  chiefly  that  it  compelled  him  to  be 
absent  from  his  flock.  After  some  time,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  the  medicines  used  proved  successful,  and  he 
was  restored  to  his  wonted  health  and  usefulness.  He 
now  pursued  his  ministerial  and  his  literary  labours 
with  increasing  ardour ;  yet  such  were  the  high  views 
which  he  entertained  of  the  responsibility  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  that,  amid  all  his  exertions,  he  was  often 
oppressed  with  tbe  thought  that  he  was  an  unfiiithful 
servant  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion ho  gays : — 

*'  I  write  sermons,  and  have  moderately  good  con^ 
gregations;  but  not  better  than  I  had  on  first  com- 
mencing my  career.  The  schools,  *c.,  which  I  project- 
ed, are  all  comparatively  at  a  stand-ntill  i  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  that  a  man  cannot  attend  to  two  pursuics 
at  once ;  aiul  that  it  will  be,  at  length,  necessary  to 
burn  my  books,  like  the  early  converts  to  Christianity ; 
and  since  Providence  has  called  me  to  a  station  which 
so  many  men  regard  with  envy,  to  give  my  undivided 
attention  to  the  duties  which  it  requires.  Possibly,  for 
1  will  own  that  I  am  in  a  gloomy  humonr,  I  exaggerate 
dreumstancea ;  but  a  day  seldom  passes  without  my 
being  more  or  less  affected  by  tb«Nn.  On  tbe  whole, 
perhaps,  such  repinings  at  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  our  duties  are  performed,  are  necessary  parts  of 
our  discipline,  and  such  as  we  can  never  hope  to  get 
rid  of." 

In  1815  Mr  Heber,  by  appointment,  delivered  the 
Pampton  Lectures.  The  subject  which  he  selected  for 
discussion  on  the  occasion  xvbs  one  of  great  Importance 
— the  Divinity,  Personality,  and  O^lice  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit ;  tfid  OB  tbi  puUiealiofe  of  these  Leeturct,  he 
dedicated  thetn  to  Lord  GrenTille,  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
(erere  attack  of  erysipelas,  from  which,  howerer,  he 
soon  reoorered.  He  had  scarcely  regained  strength, 
bowe w,  when  he  was  called  to  lament  the  loss  of  his 
youngest  brother,  Thomas  Cnthbert  Heber.  The  sud- 
den removal  of  this  excellent  yonng  man  prodnoed  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mr  Heber,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  peruse  the  following  brief  sketdi 
of  Ms  cfaatmeter,  which  he  has  left  on  record : — 

**  To  his  brothers,  his  singular  disinterestedness,  his 
warmth  of  attachment  and  dcTOtion  to  their  senrice 
and  prospects,  can  nerer  be  replsoed.  He  had  himself 
experienced  several  vexations  and  disappointments, 
which,  though  of  a  hasty  temper,  he  bore  with  calmness 
and  almost  indifference ;  but  where  the  happiness  of  a 
friend  was  concerned,  his  whole  heart  was  engaged ; 
fend  there  was  no  labour  or  inconrenienee  whi<£  he 
would  not  incur,  almost  without  knowing  that  he  made 
a  sacrifice.  I  never  knew  so  warm  a  hcsrt  which  felt 
so  little  for  itself;  or  one  whose  few  faults  were,  app»> 
rently,  ia  so  fair  a  way  of  being  corrected,  when  He, 
who  in  all  things  determines  best,  thought  fit  to  remove 
Ivim." 

The  fame  of  Mr  Heber  was  not  likely  to  be  long  in 
li-ading  to  his  promotion,  and  accordingly,  we  find  him, 
toon  after  his  brother's  death,  appointed  by  Dr  Lux- 
more»  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  a  stall  in  that 
eathedraL  About  the  same  time  he  was  called  to  sus- 
tain the  responsible  character  of  a  parent,  by  the  birth 
cf  his  first  child,  which  took  place  m  the  summer  of 
1818.  This  event  afforded  him  high  gratification.  In 
the  short  space,  however,  of  six  months,  his  joy  was 
turned  into  mourning.  The  child  was  snatched  away 
after  a  very  short  illness ;  and  so  much  was  the  tender 
heart  of  the  father  affected  by  his  loss,  that  for  weeks 
after  he  never  mentioned  the  child's  name,  or  heard  it 
mentioned,  without  tears.  The  excess  of  his  grief,  as 
might  well  be  expected  in  so  eminent  a  Christian, 
at  lei«gth  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  calm  resignation  and 
submission  to  the  divine  wilL 

Mr  Heber,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  was  held 
in  high  estimation.  Besides  having  been  appeinted  one 
of  the  preadiers  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  preachership  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  appointment  to  which  has  always 
been  considered  a  post  of  high  honour.  And  though 
uosneeesaful  ia  his  spplication  for  this  latter  office,  far 
ftom  being  dispiritied,  he  exerted  himsdf  with,  if  po»- 
fiible,  increaaed  ardour  in  the  diachmge  of  those  im- 
portant duties  with  which  Providence  had  iatnMted 
him.  Hitherto  he  had  published  but  little  ia  his  own 
7iame,  his  literary  exertions  being  chiefly  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  articles  for  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
other  leading  periodicals.  His  papers,  however,  were  so 
highly  valued,  that  be  was  vniversally  acknowledged  tie 
have  established  his  repirtatiofi  as  a  writer  <tf  emineaoe. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  received  an  appBcsdoa  from  a 
respectable  publisher  in  London  to  fomiA  a.  life  of  Je- 
remy Taylor,  along  with  a  criticBl  essay  <m  his  writings. 
This  task  he  readily  undertook,  and  asore  especiaay,  as 
he  himself  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  works  of  ^ahop 
Taylor ;  but,  in  its  accomplishment,  suA  were  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  grapple,  that  it  dispUiyed 
talent  of  a  verv  high  order  to  produce  t  Mograohy 


•o  Interesting,  from  awterials  so  soanCy  and  unsatis* 
fiietory. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  putrid  sore  throat  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent  in  Hodaet,  and  many  of  Mr  Heber^ 
parishioners  were  cat  off  by  the  disease.  Ths  worthy 
rector  embraced  every  opportunity  of  benefiting  his 
people  in  this  season  of  cslamity.  Ha  entered  their 
houses,  to  administer  the  iostnictions  and  the  oonsoU^ 
tions  of  religion,  stood  by  the  bed-sides  of  the  sick  end 
the  dying,  exposing  himself  fearlessly  to  infection ;  and 
when  warned  by  a  friend  of  the  danger  he  was  running, 
he  replied,  with  devout  confidence  in  the  care  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heavenly  Father,  "  Am  I  not  as  much 
in  Qod's  keeping  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  as  in  my 
own?  "  It  pleased  Gk>d  to  preserve  him  from  danger 
for  a  oonnderable  thne ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  and  his 
whole  household  were  attacked  with  the  malignant 
disease,  they  were  all  of  them  merdfully  preserved,  and 
raised  up  sgain  ss  monuments  of  the  love  and  loqg<« 
sufiSering  goodness  of  the  Almighty. 

Impressed  with  ttis  striking  manifcstntion  of  diving 
mercy  to  himself  and  all  that  were  dear  to  him,  Mr 
Heber  felt  that  he  was  laid  under  stronger  obHgationi 
than  ever  to  dedicate  his  whole  energies  to  the  service 
of  his  Lord  and  Master.  In  attention  to  his  parochl4 
duties^  few  equalled,  none  excelled  him.  His  active 
mind  sought  to  spend  every  moment  of  time  in  a  man<t 
ner  fitted  lo  improve  either  his  parishioners  ar  himscif» 
For  some  years  he  employed  the  intervals  of  more  se« 
rious  study  hi  forming  a  Collection  of  Hymns,  which, 
however,  did  not  appear  till  after  his  decease. 

Early  in  1822,  a  vacancy  again  occurred  in  the 
pvsadiership  of  Liaooln*s  Inn  s  and  Mr  Heber  being 
persmided  tobeeomeacsndidats,  through  tiie  iciad  ex- 
ertions of  his  ffiends,  he  obtained  Aesituatien.  It  mm 
certainly  a  serious  disadvantage,  that,  to  folfil  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  new  appointment,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  absent  for  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  be- 
loved flock  at  Hodnet.  He  had  the  consolation,  hoW' 
ever,  of  thinking,  that,  besides  enjoying  the  society  of 
literary  men,  which  was  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  he 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  declaring  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  a  class  of  men  whose  talents  and  attmnments, 
not  to  speak  of  their  wealth,  were  likely  to  give  them 
a  commanding  influence  in  the  coimtry.  In  his  minis- 
trations at  Lincoln's  Inn,  accordingly,  Mr  Heber  en- 
deavoured to  speak,  with  all  boldness,  as  a  faithful  am- 
bassador of  Christ.  He  composed  his  sermons  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  elegance  of  diction, 
as  became  him  in  addressing  an  audience  of  intelligent 
and  accomplished  men ;  but  he  unfolded  to  them,  with 
all  plainness,  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod,  in  regard 
to  the  luturally  lost  condition  of  man,  and  the  plan  of 
salvation,  through  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  Qod,  as 
nuuiifested  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Mr  Heber  had  for  many  years  taken  a  lively  interest 
ia  ^be  cause  of  missions;  and  he  had  often  expressed 
an  ardeat  wish,  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  ever 
seeing  it  reslized,  that  tlie  scene  of  his  Isbours  had 
been  among  the  annwnbered  nnlliotM  of  India.  In  tha 
mysterious  providence  of  God,  his  desire  was  at  lengtk 
fulfilled.  On  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr  Middleton, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Mr  Heber  was  fixed  upon  as  a 
person  ia  aU  respects  suited  to  occupy  a  situation  of 
•oeh  highrespens^iUty     For  some  time  he  was  douh^i 
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fill  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  of  the  office ;  bat 
at  List,  after  much  deliberation,  and  earnest  prayer,  &e 
came  to  the  resolution  of  undertaking  the  arduous  du- 
ties which  were  so  unexpectedly  dcTolved  upon  him. 
To  a  heart  so  tender,  the  thought  of  separation  from  his 
numerous  friends  was  truly  painful ;  and  feelingly  alive 
to  the  harrowing  thought,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in 
a  letter  to  an  early  and  intimate  friend : — 

'*  I  often  feel  my  heart  sick,  when  I  recollect  the 
sacrifices  I  must  make  of  friends,  such  as  few,  very 
few,  have  been  blessed  with.  Yet  it  is  a  comfort  to 
me  to  think,  that  most  of  them  are  younger  than  my- 
self; and  that,  if  I  live  through  m^r  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice, and  should  then  think  myself  justified  in  return- 
ing, we  may  hope  to  spend  the  evening  of  our  lives  to- 
gether. But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that 
prayer  can  traverse  sea  and  land,  and  not  only  keep  af- 
fection alive  between  absent  friends,  but  send  blessings 
from  one  to  the  other.  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Thorn- 
ton, that  my  life  and  doctrine  may  be  such  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  that  I  may  be  content  in  my  station,  active 
in  my  duty,  and  firm  in  my  fidth ;  and  that  when  I  have 
preadied  to  others,  I  may  not  myself  be  a  castaway." 

And  again, — 

**  I  indeed  give  up  a  good  deal,  both  of  present  com- 
fort, and,  as  I  am  assured,  of  future  posisible  expecta- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  I  give  up  the  enjoyment  of  English 
society,  and  a  list  of  most  kind  friends,  such  as  few  men, 
in  my  situation,  have  possessed.  Still,  I  do  not  repent 
the  line  which  I  have  taken.  I  trust  I  shall  be  useful 
where  I  am  going ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  I  am  actu- 
ated by  a  zeal  for  God's  service.  I  yet  trust  to  retain 
the  good  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  and  if  I 
ever  return  to  England,  to  find  that  they  have  not  for- 
gotten me.  Afler  all,  I  hope  I  am  not  enthusiastic  in 
thinking,  that  a  clergyman  is  like  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
bound  to  go  on  any  service,  however  remote  or  unde- 
sirable, where  the  cause  of  his  duty  leads  him ;  and  my 
destiny  (though  there  are  some  circumstances  attending 
it  which  make  my  heart  ache)  has  many  advantages, 
in  an  extended  sphere  of  professional  activity." 

As  a  gratifying  token  of  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  the  University  of  Oxford  entertained  for  him, 
they  bestowed  upon  him  the  well-merited  title  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  and  the  members  of  his  own  college, 
anxious  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  one  so  great 
and  so  good,  requested  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  that 
it  might  take  its  place  among  the  distinguished  men 
who  adorn  its  hall. 

Of  all  the  affecting  considerations  connected  with 
his  departure  for  India,  none  produced  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Heber  as  the  idea  of  being 
finally  separated  from  his  dear  parishioners  at  Hodnet. 
They  admired,  they  loved,  they  revered  him ;  and,  in 
token  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  held  him, 
they  presented  him  before  parting  with  an  elegant  piece 
of  plate,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription.  The  fol. 
lowing  brief  but  affecting  description  of  his  last  visit  to 
Hodnet,  is  given  by  Mr  Taylor : — 

'*  The  Doctor  took  his  final  leave  of  his  favourite 
Hodnet,  on  the  22d  of  April  1823.  In  passing  over 
the  high  ground  near  Newport,  he  turned  round  to 
take  the  last  view  of  that  endeared  spot,  where  dwelt 
numbers,  whose  hearts  he  knew  were  filled  with  sad- 
ness at  his  departure,  and  who,  he  was  assured,  prayed 
earnestly  for  a  blessing  on  the  work  in  which  he  had 
engaged.  His  feelings,  which  up  to  this  time  he  had 
restrained^  now  burst  forth ;  and,  after  many  most  fer- 
vent prayers  that  God  would  bless  the  people,  and  more 
than  supply  the  loss  they  might  sustain  by  his  depar- 
ture, with  deep  emotion,  he  prophetically,  as  it  after- 


wards proved,  exdaimed,  '  I  ahall  never  again  see  my 
Hodnet !  It  is,  however,  an  encouragement  of  no  com- 
mon value,  that  I  carry  out  with  me  such  good  wishes, 
and  such  prayers,  as  I  know  are  offered  up  on  my  behalf 
by  many  there  and  elsewhere.  Heaven  grant  that  I 
may  do  nothing  to  forfeit  the  one,  or  to  render  the  other 
ineffectual :  but  that  I  may  be  able,  at  least,  to  imitate 
the  diligence,  the  piety,  and  admirable  diaintereatedness 
of  my  excellent  predecessor !  * " 

A  short  time  before  leaving  England,  he  preadied 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  discourse 
produced  a  moat  powerful  effect  upon  his  auditors. 
Among  the  persons  present  on  that  occasion  was  the 
late  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.,  whose  benevolence  and 
Christian  worth  are  still  remembered.  On  being  asked 
by  a  friend  as  they  retired  fit>m  the  chapel,  how  he  had 
been  pleased  with  Dr  Heber,  he  replied  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm,  "  Oh,  Sir,  thank  God  for  that 
man  I  thank  God  for  that  man." 

Having  been  consecrated  to  his  high  and  holy  office. 
Bishop  Heber  set  sail  for  India  on  the  16th  June  1823. 
During  the  voyage  he  devoted  a  considerable  share  of 
his  time  to  the  Hindooetanee  language,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  he  regularly  performed  divine  service,  either 
on  deck  or  in  the  cabin,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

On  his  arrival  in  India,  be  was  introduced  to  the  Gro- 
vemor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  who  received  him  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness.  The  business  wbich 
now  devolved  upon  him  from  the  first  day  of  his  en- 
trance upon  his  duties  was  almost  overwhelming ;  but 
he  applied  himself  to  it  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
perseverance.  His  zeal  in  the  Redeemer's  cause  found 
ample  scope  in  India ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  spiritual  interests  both  of  Europeans 
and  natives.  To  the  education  of  the  young  he  paid 
especial  attention.  On  Sabbath  he  preached  twice,  and 
often  three  times ;  and  in  the  multifiuious  duties  of  the 
week  no  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  him  to  relax  his 
exertions. 

"  Often  have  I,"  says  Mrs  Heber,  "  earnestly  re- 
quested him  to  spare  himself,  when,  on  descending 
from  the  pulpit,  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  almost  un- 
able to  speak  from  exhaustion ;  or  when,  after  a  few 
hours'  rest  at  night,  he  would  rise  at  four  the  next 
morning,  to  attend  a  meeting,  or  visit  a  school,  and 
then  pass  the  whole  of  the  day,  till  sun-set,  in  mental 
labour,  without  allowing  himself  the  hour's  mid-day 
sleep,  in  which  the  most  active  generally  indulge.  To 
these  remonstrances  he  would  answer,  that  these  things 
were  necessary  to  be  done ;  and  that  the  more  zealous 
he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  could  with 
the  greater  justice  urge  activity  on  such  of  his  dei^y 
as  he  might  deem  deficient." 

Bishop  Heber  had  not  been  long  in  India  before  he 
resolved,  after  having  brought  the  affairs  of  his  diocese 
in  and  around  Calcutta  into  a  manageable  compass,  to 
visit  the  upper  provinces,  and  more  espedally,  as  they 
had  not  been  visited  before.  He  set  out  accordingly, 
but  alas  1  never  to  return.  Throughout  several  months 
he  pursued  his  journey  with  an  anxious  desire  to  un- 
derstand ^e  actual  state  of  matters  at  every  station  to 
which  he  came.  Many  were  the  phices  he  visited,  exa- 
mining the  schools,  encouraging  the  missionaries,  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  Churches,  and  in  every  way  ful- 
filling the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  the  Christian  bishop 
of  so  large  a  diocese. 

The  overwhelming  fatigue  and  Inboitf  (o  which  he 
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vns  suljected  in  tlie  course  of  this  journey,  combined 
with  the  debilitating;^  influence  of  a  tropical  climate 
upon  bis  constitution,  tended  to  shorten  the  life  of 
this  truly  valuable  Christian  minister.  Though  fre- 
quently reminded  by  hia  friends  and  attendants  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  spare  himself,  he  persisted  in  his 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  great  object  he  had  in 
view.  Providence,  however,  had  otherwise  decreed. 
At  Trichinopoly  he  was  suddenly  summoned,  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  to  receive  the  rich  reward  which 
awaited  him  in  heaven. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  very  distressing. 
On  the  3d  of  April  1826,  after  dedicating  a  consi- 
derable time  to  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  station, 
he  returned  home,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  having  a  missionary  placed  among  them  without  de- 
lay. He  spoke  in  strong  terms  upon  this  subject  to 
Mr  Robinson,  the  clerical  friend  who  accompanied  him 
daring  part  of  his  journey.  After  this  interview,  the 
bishop  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  entering  a 
bath,  distant  a  few  yards  from  the  house. 

"  He  sat,"  says  Mr  Robinson,  *'  a  few  minutes,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  thought,  before  he  went  to  the 
bath,  which  is  a  separate  building,  filled  from  a  spring 
considerably  beyond  his  depth;  and  then  entered  it, 
and,  taking  off  hia  clothes,  plunged  in.  After  an  in< 
terval  of  half  an  hour,  his  lordship's  servant,  becoming 
alarmed  at  his  staying  beyond  his  usual  time,  and  hear- 
ing no  sound,  ventured  to  open  the  door,  and  saw  his 
body,  apparently  lifeless,  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. He  ran  immediately  to  my  room,  and  gave  the 
alarm,  with  a  bitter  cry,  that  hu  master  was  dead! 
On  resu^ng  the  bath  I  plunged  in,  and  assisted  a  bearer, 
who  was  already  there,  to  lift  the  body  from  the  water, 
and  Mr  Doran  and  I  carried  it  in  our  arms  into  the 
next  room.  Every  possible  means  were  instantly  used 
to  restore  suspended  animation,  but  in  vain.  The  gar- 
rison and  superintending  sui^eons,  who  were  on  the 
spot  almoat  immediately,  continued  their  ^orts  to 
promote  resuscitation  for  a  considerable  time,  without 
the  least  success.  All  was  gone !  The  blessed  spirit 
VBS  fled,  and  was,  ¥rithoat  doubt,  already  before  the 
throne  of  Godl" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  excited  by 
this  sudden  and  melancholy  event.  The  universal  ad- 
miration felt  for  the  character  and  Christian  worth  of 
the  apostolic  Heber;  his  unwearied  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his  extensive  usefulness, 
had  sttracted  towards  him  the  eyes  of  Christiaiis  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  Many  were  the  prayers 
which  had  ascended  in  his  behalf  from  British  Chris- 
tians, both  at  home  and  in  India,  and  ardent  were  their 
wishes  that  his  valuable  life  might  be  long  spared.  But 
his  work  was  done,  and  he  went  to  receive  his  reward. 
"  Even  so.  Father,  for  lo  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 

*'  Mr  Robinson  thus  expresses  his  sensations  on  this 
melancholy  occasion :  '  How  shall  I  record  my  feelings 
on  this  nd  and  miserable  day?  I  am  writing  by  the 
lifeless  body  of  my  dear  departed  master  I  Oh  what  is 
man  I  what  in  his  best  estate,  when  most  gifted  with 
all  that  is  truly  great  and  admirable !  Here  lies  one 
whom  an  loved,  whom  every  heart  admired  and  cherish- 
ed !  One  to  whom  the  eyes  of  all  in  Indii,  and  of 
thousands  in  England,  were  turned  \rith  high-raised 
expectations  of  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ : — 
snd  how  justly  1  for  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with  in- 
tense desire  for  the  glory  of  his  divine  Master.  Here 
lies  one  who  has  been  the  tenderest  and  the  most  affec- 
tionate friend,  the  most  condescending  and  confidential ; 


one  whom  I  have  always  loved  most  dearly,  but  till 
now  knew  not  how  much  I  loved  him.* 

"  Immediately  on  his  lordship's  decease  becoming 
known  in  the  town,  consternarion  and  grief  were  de- 
picted on  every  countenance.  '  The  venerable  and  ex« 
cellent  Mr  Kohlhoff  visited  me,'  says  Mr  Robinson ; 
"  and  his  almost  passionate  burst  of  sorrow  was  deeply 
affecting.  He  threw  himself  into  my  arms,  weeping 
aloud : — '  We  have  lost  our  dear  father ;  we  have  lost 
our  second  Swartz,  who  loved  our  mission  and  labour- 
ed for  it :  he  had  idl  the  energy  and  all  the  benevolence 
of  Swartz,  and  greater  condescension.  Why  has  God 
bereaved  us  thus  ? '  It  was  long  before  the  good  man's 
grief  was  moderated;  I  cannot  wonder  at  its  violence, 
and  I  dare  not  blame  it.  His  hopes  had  been  raised  to 
the  utmost  height  by  the  labours  of  unwearied  love, 
which  he  witnessed  at  Tanjore,  and  which  he  thus  de- 
scribed to  a  friend  yesterday :  *  If  St.  Pttul  had  visited 
the  missions,  he  could  not  have  done  more,  excepting 
only  his  power  of  working  miracles.'  And  now,  aUs ! 
all  these  hopes,  and  a  thousand  more,  which  he  and 
others  fondly  cherished,  are  gone  for  ever  1  So  sudden 
has  been  the  event,  and  so  serene  and  heavenly  is  the 
expression  of  his  lordship's  features,  that  I  can  scarcely 
vet  believe  the  reality  of  our  loss ;  but  this  is  the  last 
hour  I  diall  pass  by  his  dear  side  in  this  world.  May 
grace  be  given  to  me,  Uiat  we  may  meet  again  in 
glory!'" 

On  the  following  morning  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Heber  were  carried  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  liv- 
ing. Mr  Robinson  attended  as  chief  mourner,  and 
committed  his  body  to  the  earth.  The  occasion  was 
solemn  and  deeply  impressive. 

"  It  required  the  strongest  effort,"  says  Mr  Robinson, 
"  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  this  last  service  to  my  beloved 
master ;  frequently  was  I  interrupted  by  the  tears  and 
sobs  of  those  around  me ;  and  when  I  had  closed  the 
book,  hundreds  of  the  poor  native  Christians,  whose 
hearts  he  won  yesterday,  by  his  kindness  and  conde- 
scension, crowded  around,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to 
throw  the  earth  upon  his  coffin.  I  can  never  forget 
the  awful  solemnity  of  that  hour.  I  cannot  yet  be- 
lieve the  event :  it  is  like  the  warning  of  a  disturbed 
and  feverish  dream ;  but  we  must  soon  awake  to  the 
conviction  of  its  reality ;  and  not  we  alone,  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence  and  affection,  but  a  thousand 
hearts  who  trusted  to  him  as  the  bulwark  of  Christiani- 
ty in  India." 


THE    EFFECT   OF    THE   GOSPEL  ON   THE 

CONDITION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Bt  tbb  Rev.  Lachlan  Maclean, 

Cluqtlain  to  the  A$ybtmfor  the  Blind^  JEdinhwrgh, 

"  Seabch,"  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  the  annals  of 
the  nations  of  andquity,  or  of  any  country  to  which  the 
Gospel  is  a  stranger,  where,  amongst  them,  do  you  find 
any  provision  for  the  poor,  any  asylum  for  the  destitute, 
any  lazar-hotise  for  the  sick,  any  refuge  fi^r  the  penitent 
profligate  ?"  We  may  search  the  pages  of  antiquity  for 
such  indications  of  humanity,  but  the  search  will  prove 
a  fruitless  one ;  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  very  dif- 
ferently occupied ;  instead  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the 
heavy  load  of  human  suffering,  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
which  Scripture  alone  enables  us  to  account,  they  seem- 
ed eager  to  increase  it  even  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
endurance.  War,  victory,  and  literary  fame,  were  the 
objects  of  their  ambition  ;  the  first  of  these,  in  general, 
only  added  to  the  sum  of  human  wretchedness ;  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  last  was  too  often  made  at  the  expense 
of  virtuous  feeling,  with  the  loss  of  moral  rectitude, 
even  in  its  fiuntest  semblance.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  their  intellectual  excellency  was  great,  their  mo^ 
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ymmeatt  of  «rt  ttapendoui ;  but,  aUi  I  tbey  were  ttren- 
gers  to  the  *'  charity  that  tuSbreth  long  and  U  kind  (" 
little  did  they  r^ard  "  the  bletsiag  of  him  that  Was 
ready  to  periih ;  **  little,  in  their  unrenewed  state,  would 
they  have  thought  of  the  glorious,  the  exalted  character 
of  being  *'  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a  father 
to  the  poor." 

The  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  profession,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  practice,  wae  very  different  Com- 
passion to  the  poor  and  destitute  was  eiqoined  upon 
them  in  such  strong  and  positive  terms  by  their  insph'ed 
lawgiver,  that,  unless  determined  to  throw  off  even  the 
shadow  of  allegiance  to  their  God,  they  could  hardly 
refuse  the  claims  of  their  suffering  brethren.  Charity 
was,  therefore,  held  up  to  admiration  as  a  public  virtue, 
and  commended  as  in^pensable  to  the  character  of  the 
good  roan.  Yet,  however  attentive  they  might  be  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  Utter  of  the  law,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  iu  gpirit  was  too  often  lost  sight  oC 
They  might  give  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  but  their 
history  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  manifesU 
a  sad  want  of  that  which  alone  renders  the  act  of 
giving,  pleasing  in  God's  sight — eharity^ove  to  man. 

Jewish  charity,  even  in  theory,  in  its  meet  distant 
flight,  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  country.  ^  Jewish 
sympathy  was  confined  within  a  narrower  field ;  it  seldom 
travelled  beyond  the  circle  of  (amily  or  friends.  Al- 
though in  a  wider  range  the  wants  of  the  helpless  might 
be  relieved,  yet  pride,  unbending  pride,  withheld  the 
feeling  of  pitying  regard,  and  checked  the  accents  of 
tenderness.  The  same  sinful  feeling  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Prince  of.  Peace,  because  he  was  also  the 
diild  of  poverty  and  suffering.  Another  drcumstance 
connected  with  Jewish  history,  proving  at  once  the  un- 
pitied  state  of  certain  sufferers,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Gospel  to  soften  unfeeling  hearts,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, more  especially  as  that  circumstance  afi^ed, 
in  r.o  (light  degree,  the  situation  of  the  blind.  What 
we  allude  to  is  the  rash  and  presumptuous  judgment 
which  the  Jews  passed  upon  all  who  were  the  subjects 
of  some  sudden  calamity  or  unusual  visdtation.  Such 
were  regarded  as  monuments  of  divine  indignation, 
either  on  account  of  personal  or  ancestral  sins.  In  this 
condemned  class,  if  wb  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  blind  held  pre-eminent  rank;  the  sadness  of  their  be- 
reavement seeming  sufficient  to  prove  the  presence  of  ag- 
gravated personal  or  imputed  guilt.  We  find  this  opinion 
openly  avowed  by  our  Lord's  disdples  in  John  ix. 
2.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  poor  and  illiterate  dis- 
ciples were  persons  likely  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice. 
Toe  educated  and  high-bom  Pharisees  give  us,  in  the 
d4th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  their  opinion,  in  the 
haughty  and  insulting  words  (addressed  to  the  man  who 
had  given  rise  tx)  the  question  of  the  disdples,)  *'  thou 
wast  altogether  bom  in  sins.** 

We  need  only  refer  farther  to  Blatthewxic.  31,  to 
prove  indirectly  that  the  opinion  was  generaL  There 
we  behold  the  multitude  endeavouring  to  silence  the  af- 
fecting cry  of  supplicating  blindness  (  interfering  with 
the  daim  of  suffering  humanity  upon  the  Saviour's 
don.     And  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  striking, 


that  while  other  petitioners  were  encouraged,  or  at  laaat 
permitted  to  make  their  request,  without  opposition  by 
the  crowd,  the  blind  should  have  been  rebuked*  and 
desired  to  hold  their  peace. 

Every  circumstance,  in  a  word,  proves,  that  whatever 
sympathy  other  sufferers  met  wiUi  at  the  hands  of  a 
stubborn  and  corrupted  people,  the  blind,  excepting 
amongst  their  friends  or  relations,  were  destined  to  ex- 
perience the  bitterness  of  eoUl  neglect,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  persoos  bearing  the  fearfiil  impress  of  heaven's 
merited  resentment  The  Saviour  came : — the  poor, 
the  destitute,  the  friendless  of  the  huraan  race,  were 
reinstated  in  the  possession  of  privileges,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  through  the  oride,  ambition,  and  sel- 


fishness of  their  fellow-men ;  nay  more,  they  were  ex- 
alted even  above  their  haughty  brethren,  for  to  them 
the  Redeemer's  mission  was  especially  directed,  to  them 
expressly  the  Gospel  of  peace  was  to  be  preached; 
while  the  blind,  freed  from  a  cruel  stigma,  delivered 
from^  an  unjust  sentence  of  condemnation,  were  taken 
under  the  blessed  Saviour's  protection,  and  elevated  by 
the  assunmoe,  *'  that  even  their  blindness  was  for  the 
glory  of  their  God."  Had  nothing  else  been  done  for 
this  affiieted,  but  deeply  interesting  portion  of  the  Mes- 
siah's family,  than  removing  from  them  an  unmerited 
load  of  ignominy,  a  glorious  victory  would  have  been 
gained  over  presumptuous  pride,  and  arrogant  aelf- 
righteousness.  But  the  fiiend  of  fallen  man  did  more  : 
He  left  them  and  every  diild  of  suffering  to  the  tender- 
est  care,  and  claimed  for  all  the  sympathy  and  good  will 
of  his  foUowert,  as  proo&  of  love  to  him,  their  exalted 
leader. 

And  how  has  Christendom  fulfilled  the  solemn  trust  ? 
Even  as  it  hath  other  duties,  —  imperfectly)  with, 
alas  I  many  shortcomings.  Still,  in  the  darkest  ages, 
the  Saviour's  reconmiendatton  and  example  produced  a 
blessed  change ;  they  dashed  to  the  ground  the  cold- 
blooded system  of  heathen  selfishness ;  they  dissipated 
the  mists  of  JeWish  prejudice,  and  transported  the  af- 
flicted members  of  the  Redeemer's  flock  into  a  new  at- 
moaphere.  Such  were  no  longer  treated  with  contemp- 
tuous neglect,  because  incapable  of  mhustering  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  their  more  favoured  brethren ; 
nor,  with  refinement  in  cruelty,  were  they  singled  out 
as  "  sinners  above  all,"  because  sorely  afflicted. 

Their  equal  claim  to  the  rights  of  heavenly  citizcnehip 
was  cheerfully  admitted  by  the  most  exalted  of  their 
fellow- worshippers ;  their  undeniable  title  to  meet  with 
sympathy  was  acknowledged  by  every  follower  of  a  once 
suffering  but  now  glorified  Mediator.  In  that  sympathy 
the  blind  largely  shared :  their  aflbeting  situation,  their 
dependenee  upon  their  fbUow-men,  the  tntimata  con- 
nexion which  their  brethren  had  with  God  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  reooamended  them  to  the  pitying  regaid  of 
all  who  bore  the  name  of  Jesus.  "  He  is  blind,"  was 
suflSdent  to  sUenoe  the  voios  of  railing,  and  to  soften 
hearta  unused  to  kindly  emotion.  In  truth,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  blind  were 
pitied,  proved  in  certain  respects  iryurious  to  them,  as 
it  prevented  a  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  their 
real  condition,  and  (for  a  long  period)  any  attempt  to 
render  them,  what  they  now  are,  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  blind  were  helpless,  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  their  case  was  hopeless ;  their  education  was  ne- 
glected, because  it  was  considered  impossible  to  educate 
them ;  to  ask  them  to  labour  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  emal  and  unfeeling.  They  met  with  tenderness, 
but  the  ridi  inttllectaal  mine  that  lay  concealed  under 
a  dark  surfooe  was  left  unexplored.  Childhood  mth 
others  soon  terminated,  but  with  the  blind  man  it  conti- 
nued, in  some  respects,  through  life;  for  he  was  never 
called  upon  to  engage  in  active  duties,  but  was  left  to 
drag  on  a  weary,  though  certainly  not  an  unpitied,  ex- 
istence. The  sorrowing  mother  sighed  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  aports  of  the  young,  or  listened  to  their  ahouU 
of  thoughtless  merriment ;  for  in  their  epoits,  in  that 
merriment,  her  dark,  her  lolittry  child,  eould  not  parti- 
dpate.  With  the  same  pitying  feding  did  ahe  regard 
him  when  he  had  reached  naabood,  for  he  was  still  as 
helpless  as  when  a  child,  a  stranger  to  any  art,  unable 
to  provide  for  himself— he  wm  still  her  poor  blind  boy. 
All  this  proceeded  from  the  same  mistaken  idea,  that 
because  the  blind  were  defident  in  one  respect,  their 
general  ooadicioB  was  apable  of  little  improvement; 
and  yet  Bone  of  tiie  hiiBd  had  given  noble  proofs^  that 
although  the  eye  of  eenae  was  dosed,  the  intellact  was 
the  abode  of  light.  They  had  poured  forth  thdr  soula 
in  itrains  of  the  most  exalted  B«id  of  the  most  pathetic 
harmony ; — the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  in  its  ever,  varying 
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line  of  roa4>,  liad  ^^nowledged  ih9  power  of  the  >1ui4 
suireyor  j.— 4liey  hjid  surmounted  the  loftiest  heights  of 
science,  And  even  caJciiIated  thu  revolutions  of  orbs  thui 
to  them  rolled  in  impenetiable  darkneis.  These  cir- 
cumstances, and  others  of  A  sinnilar  character,  had  no^ 
been  unnoticed ;  but  the  attequpts  to  improve  upon  them 
were  feeble  and  short-lived.  They  were  destined  »t 
length,  however,  eflectually  to  attract  (he  Atteqtian  of 
tbe  pious  and  humane. 

The  blind  were  already,  through  the  Grospel,  seoure 
of  human  sympathy ;  all  that  they  required  was  some 
sealous  ^d  intelligent  advocate  to  bring  their  claims 
before  n  Christian  community. 

This  ^vocftte,  in  Edinburgh,  was  found  in  the  Bay* 
Cr  Johnston,  minister  of  North  Leitb,  nman  of  a 
rigDrouf  iM)d  truly  apostolic  miud,~«  man  possessed 
of  the  most  exalted  piety  to  God,  and  unwevied  bene- 
Tolenoe  to  his  fellow- creatures. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr  Johnston,*  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum  was  opened  in  September  1793;  nnd 
perhape  the  best  way  of  manifesting  the  ejects  of  the 
Gospel,  or  Gospel  principles,  on  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
will  be  to  txphdn  hrie^jr  the  adyaotages  and  means  of 
instruction  which  are  enjoyed  in  that  Institution. 

If  the  veoeiablfl  founder's  hopes  of  success  were  fiom 
the  beginning  great,  time  has  only  served  to  prove  that 
they  were  by  no  meana  over-sangiiine  i  far  the  blind, 
reeeued  from  a  life  of  Uftless  inactivity  and  helpl^is  de* 
pendenoe,  soon  manifested  the  happiness  which  they 
experienced  at  being  enabled  to  assist  themielves— at 
being  placed,  as  fer  as  was  possible,  on  a  level  with 
thdr  seeing  brethren,  by  direeting  their  attention,  with 
(^aracterintie  perseverance,  to  the  di&eqt  arte  in  whioh 
it  waa  proposed  to  instruet  them.  Their  succesa  in 
these  aru  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  state.  I(  is  more 
pleaaiDg  to  reflect  upon  the  happiness  which  they  must 
havi  experienced  on  finding  that  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  reet  of  mankind  was  not,  in  soma 
respecta,  an  impassable  one.  They,  too,  eould  kbour 
iar  the  bread  that  perisheth  ^-they  had  entered  into 
the  Held  of  industry,  had  now  something  to  engage  their 
attention  and  stimulate  their  energiea. 

To  one  daaa  of  the  blind,  sueh  a  ekapgt  mutt  have 
been  pectUiarly  comlbrtiiig,^we  allude  to  those  who, 
hi  advanoed  life,  either  throogh  accident  or  dissaae, 
have  loot  their  sight  How  often  most  sueh  persona 
Iiave  been  beard,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  exclaiming  that 
they  ware  reduced  to  helplessness  I  To  them  the 
ebeering  answer  can  now  be  given,-Hrour  hands  may 
still  be  taught  to  minister  to  your  necessities;  a  home 
is  prepared  for  you,  where  your  sorrows  will  be  alle- 
viated by  sympathy  and  companionship  in  privation. 
Brotherhood  in  affliction  is  geoeraUy  found  to  lessen  iu 
severity.  It  is  in  a  renBafkabie  manner  the  case  with 
the  Mind  community ;  no  one  b  heard  complaining  o(  a 
loss  common  to  aU  around  him.  The  stranger  insensi. 
bly  iciibibee  the  spirit  of  his  ndghboura,  and  aoon  per* 
ceives  that  he  has  at  length  come  amongst  those  who 
have  kindred  feelings,  which  they  alone  can  describe  in 
language  that  be  best  understands. 

The  question  has  been  repeatedly  put  to  the  writer- 
Are  not  the  blind  doU  and  melancholy?  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  whole  femily  waa  assembled,  he  roi- 
peated  the  observation  j  it  was  instantly  met  by  a  smil- 
mg  contradiction.  The  opinion  was  not,  however,  al* 
together  groundless  ;  the  lose  of  sight  must  ever  give  a 
melancholy  ezpreseion  to  the  countenance,  and  there 

t  Tbta  f  emiottt  aportle  of  benevolence  conttawed  to  be  Che  loid  of 
the  InSutution,  unlSl  the  taftrmWei  of  «e,  mmI  the  dlrtaiu*  of  Us 
hNMfrom  ll»e  i%jylttin.  Interrupted  hU  f riu.  HU  hwt,  however 
w»  «ith  hU  Wnd  feroilj.  for  to  the Iwt  he  itniggled  ta  the cau^pot 
hummnlty.  leavfaia  rt»oie  for  whom  be  bed  done  m  nmcn,  «•  «  W<7 
ftf  lo«e  tb  hie  o^ew.  the  pment  SecreUrv.  The  i»yln  which 
Sue  acoUemwi  hM  eiinded  to  toe  chare e  of  hii  deMrtedretoUve, 
unnSt  birSrtUr  dewlbed  than  tj  the  gUowiiig  ^'S^J^^' 
erchewive  atateBent,  made  to  Um  wiittr  by  the  oldeti  wsmberof 
STolubltehnimt^^  He  (Mr  Johnston)  kwked  sAcr  Uf  from  180% 
bat  in  181«  bs  came  anoOBrt  ua  etturettw.* 


cannot  he  a  doubt,  thai  acqnaintaneeship  widi  the  im- 
pnployed  or  MolUaryi  blind  will,  in  most  instances,  serve 
to  strengthen  the  idea.  In  the  Asylum,  the  case  ia 
very  different.  The  amusements  of  the  younger 
branches  after  the  hours  of  kbour,  and  the  cheerftil 
conversation,  or  occasional  harmless  jest  of  the  more 
advanced,  prove  the  happy  effects  of  social  intercourse 
between  those  of  droilar  pursuits,  feelings,  and  dreum* 
stances.  The  statement  of  one  of  their  number  may 
be  giyen  on  this  point.  A  visitor,  in  presence  of  the 
chaplain,  asked  an  aged  and  in/irm  member  of  the  in- 
stitution  if  he  waa  happy  and  oomfortable  ?  **  Tee,** 
waa  the  prompt  reply,  "  I  am  happy.  It  would  be  my 
own  iault  if  I  waa  not,  and  I  am  oomfortable ;  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  work  for  what  I  receive.*'  And  yet, 
after  so  generous  an  avowal  of  contentment,  the  highest 
allowance  to  the  blind  is,  for  very  obvious  reasona, 
lower  than  could  he  desired. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  sonree  of  happinees  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Asylum-p.eduoation.  The  young  are 
instructed  in  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
arithmetic  To  state  that  increase  of  usefhl  knowledge 
ia  also  incieaae  of  happineaa,  would  be  oudntaining  a 
self-eTidcHt  truth ;  but  if  the  case  be  so  in  ordinary  di^ 
cumstanoea,  bow  much  more  strikingly  is  it  verified  in 
those  of  the  blind  I  Deprived  of  the  delights  of  virion, 
the  blind  are  thrown  more  than  others  upon  their  men* 
tal  reaources  for  enjoyment.  They  thua  soon  become 
aware  of  the  advantagea  of  biatruetion,  both  as  eserda- 
ing  their  naturally  strong  reflecting  powers,  and  grati- 
fying thdr  eager  desire  for  ioformadon.  In  addition  to 
this,  instructive  and  interesting  works  are  reguhu-jy  read 
in  the  Asylum.  That  Um  inmates  have  profited  by  these 
judidoua  anaagements,  can  he  most  triumphantly  esti^ 
hlished.  They  have  invtmted  the  means  of  communi* 
eating  their  ideas  by  knots  on  a  piece  of  eord »— they 
have  improved  and  simplified  Pr  Saunderson's  Arith* 
metical  Board  ;*-they  have,  at  several  public  examina- 
tions, proved  themselves  poaseased  of  no  mean  attainmenta 
in  scfaohrship  {..-they  have  aont  some  of  their  number  aa 
teachers  to  other  eatablishmenta,  and  even  the  poetio 
muse  has  not  disdabind  to  hold  convarae  with  her  blind 
votaries^ 

The  proviaioB  made  for  the  highest  of  aU  aonreea  of 
happineea  remains  yet  to  be  eonaidcred.  The  blind  ea^ 
semhle  twice  Crday  for  femily  worship.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  after  a  short  lecture  upon  aoma  part  of  tho 
sacred  volume,  the  hoys  and  girls  (in  praaenee  of  the 
adulta,)  are  cateobived.  On  Monday  morning,  the  at. 
tendance  at  church  is  ascertained :  the  junior  membera 
repeat  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  then  examined 
upon  the  sermons  delivered  in  their  different  phices  of 
worship.  To  stau  that  the  blind  conduct  themselvea 
on  these  ocpaaiona  with  propriety,  would  be  a  kind  of 
negative  praise;  aomething  more  may  he  safely  aaid. 
They  join  in  the  performance  of  religioua  dutiea  with 
evetf  appearance  of  the  deepest  interest,  manifesting, 
by  their  outward  deportment,  their  consdouaneaa  of 
bdng  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Him  who,  though  in- 
visible to  mortal  sight,  ia  yet  seen  by  the  brighter  eye  of 
feith.  It  may  not  be  out  of  pUioe  to  state,  that  the 
chaplain  has  been  often  aaked  by  hia  younger  friends  to 
exphun  expressions  occurring  in  the  course  of  reading. 
Two  instances  of  this  may  he  given,  evindng  doee  at* 
tention  and  inquintive  minds  in  the  youthful  querists. 
A  very  youiuf  boy  requested  an  explanation  of  the  words 
'*  literal  and  figurative,*'  while  another  made  the  sama 
lequast  with  reapcft  to  '*  intaromnmunity  of  gooda." 

The  boya,  it  ia  atated  abova,  repeat  portiona  of  Scrip, 
ture  every  Monday  morning<  U  if  pleaaing  to  add,  that 
this  (to  them  especially)  all-important  duty,  is  attended 
to  with  the  utmost  rqjularity.  They  are  taught  to  re- 
peat these  passagea  of  Scripture  by  an  individual  named 
John  Ida^laren  (himself  blind  from  infimcjp  the  only 
surriving  original  member  of  the  inatitution.     Tha 
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name  and  qualificadonv  of  this  interesting  man  haye 
been  frequently  brought  before  the  public ;  still  one  or 
two  observations  may  now  be  made,  which,  while  they 
prove  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  blind,  may  also 
tend  to  induce  persons  so  situated  to  cultivate,  what  to 
them  b  invaluable — memory. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Word  of  God  is  treasured  up 
in  John's  remembrance ;  but  not  a  dead  letter,  it  regu- 
lates his  own  life,  and  is  useful  to  those  around  him. 
At  one  time  inadvertently,  on  another  occasion  inten- 
tionally, (because  conceived  to  be  nnedifying,)  two 
short  notes  on  the  chapters  read  during  family  worship 
were  omitted.  The  omissions  were  marked ;  and,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
chaplain,  the  notes  were  repeated  almost  verbatim  ;  al- 
though, in  the  one  case,  two  years  at  least,  and,  in  the 
other,  six  must  have  elapsed  since  his  watchfid  hearer 
had  last  heard  them.  A  few  months  ago,  the  writer, 
wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  Asy- 
lum from  its  commencement,  applied  to  John  for  assist- 
ance.^ The  desired  information  was  promptly,  and,  it 
has  since  been  ascertained,  most  accurately  given.  No- 
thing important  or  unimportant,  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  escaped  his  notice.  The  dates  of  eight  differ- 
ent examinations, — the  dates  and  texts  of  thirty-six  ser- 
mons, preached  in  behalf  of  the  Institution,  with  the 
Preachers'  names,  occasionally  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time,  with,  in  one  instance,  (when  asked,)  an 
outline  of  a  sermon  preached  above  twenty  years  previ- 
ous, formed  part  of  the  information.  Without  the 
slightest  idcu  that  it  was  possible,  it  was  playfully  ob- 
served, what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  cannot  give  us  a  Hst  of 
the  deaths  and  marriages  of  the  members  of  the  house 
since  it  was  opened.  Both  lists,  >vith  their  respective 
dates,  were  actually  given ;  and  along  with  the  date  of 
every  death  down  to  the  period  when  the  writer  became 
connected  with  the  Asylum,  a  brief  account  of  each  in- 
dividual, **  to  prove,"  as  the  kind-hearted  old  man  re- 
marked, "  that  something  more  was  remembered  of  those 
who  were  away,  than  merely  their  deaths."  Much 
more  might  be  said  on  so  pleasing  a  subject,  did  the  li- 
mits or  object  of  this  article  permit.  * 

But  we  must  proceed  now  to  remark,  that  while  it  is 
self-evident  a  happy  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  others  have 
been  benefited  by  the  change,  as  well  as  the  blind  them- 
selves. When  good  is  done  and  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, the  benefit  is  mutual, — ^shared  by  him  who 
gives  and  him  who  receives.  We  speak  not  now,  how- 
ever, of  the  consciousness, — ^truly  blessed  to  Uie  be- 
liever,— that  he  has  done  hie  duty  to  his  suffering  bre- 
thren, but  of  the  effects  which  the  developed  faculties 
of  the  bKnd  are  calculated  to  produce  on  society  in  ge- 
neral. By  their  perseverance,  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages, the  seeing  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion ;  by 
their  successful  application,  the  parents  of  the  youthful 
blind  are  comforted,  and  the  young  themselves  cheered 
by  the  hopes  of  equal  success ;  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
perceptions,  and  the  variety  of  their  resources,  the 
Christian  is  led  to  admire  and  adore  the  ^visdom  of  the 
Creator  who  has  so  constituted  man,  that  when  one  or- 
gan is  lost  or  injured,  the  flexibility  cf  those  that  renuun 
is  such,  that,  leaving  their  own  sphere,  and  joumejriug 
into  the  field  which  seemed  to  be  closed  for  ever,  they 
lighten  the  bereavement  by  their  united  efforts. 

The  blind  have  been  briefly  contemplated,  while  dis- 
charging the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  in  their  intellectual  powers  and  mental 
habits ;  it  may  form  no  uninteresting  concliuion  to  the 
whole,  to  contemplate  them  also  on  ^  bed  of  death, — 

*  Those  dcdrous  of  ftirtber  Information  renrdlng  John  M'Laren, 
are  referred  to  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Satuniay  Magazine 
for  October  1,  IMG.  One  rcmaric,  howcTcr.  in  that  paper,  may  be  cor- 
rected. It  U  said  that  John  occasionally  qfflcialeM  during  family  wor- 
ship in  the  Attlum :  he  used  certainly  tu  do  so  at  one  time,  but  not 
since  the  uppointment  of  the  present  cjiapfain. 


a  situation  where,  comparatively  speaking,  the  sound- 
ness of  principle  and  the  sincerity  of  religious  profession 
seldom  fail  being  brought  to  light.  The  bed  of  death, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  a  solemn,  an  affecting  scene; 
when  we  stand  beside  it,  and  think  of  the  pangs  which 
the  sufferer  may  be  enduring,  while  the  soul  is  bearing 
against  the  yielding  bars  of  its  imprisonment,  our  hearts 
are  oppressed  wiSun  us.  When  we  contemplate  the 
change  which  a  few  hours  may  produce,  when  the  liber- 
ated spirit  shall  have  begun  its  unretuming  flight  into 
an  eternal  land,  we  seek  in  thought  to  follow  its  myste- 
rious flight ;  but  imagination,  that  cannot  grasp  the  soul 
while  inhabiting  the  tenement  of  day,  sinks  back  to 
earth  in  its  attempt  to  pursue  the  immortal  pilgrim,  and 
fancy  itself  shrinks  abashed  from  the  dark  curtain  beyond 
which  the  soid,  the  breath  of  immortality,  must  soon  pass. 
Such  thoughts  render  the  scene  fearfiiUy  impressive ; 
we  feel  as  if  standing  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  time» 
surrounded  by  the  messengers  of  an  eternal  world.  But 
if  there  be  any  circumstances  that  can  invest  death  with 
even  greater  solemnity,  and  still  more  powerfully  awaken 
our  sympathies,  it  is  the  thought  that  the  day, — not  the 
day,  but  the  night  of  existence,— as  to  the  sufferer  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  that  the  eye,  sealed  against  the  light 
of  rime,  must  soon  open  in  the  eternal  kingdom.  Such, 
at  least,  were  the  effects  produced  upon  the  writer's 
mind  by  the  scene  which  he  is  about  to  describe.  He 
only  regrets  that  he  cannot  always  give  the  very  words 
o(  the  departed ;  but  the  sentiments,  and  nrumner  of 
expressing  them,  can  never  be  effaceid  from  memory 
while  memory  lasts. 

The  case  to  which  reference  is  to  be  made  is  that  of 
a  young  woman,  who  had,  for  upwards  of  twelve  years, 
been  a  member  of  the  establishment,  but  did  not  reside 
in  the  Asylum,  merely  working  and  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  it  during  the  day,  and  retiring  in  the  evening, 
with  another  woman,  to  a  small  apartment  which  botii 
occupied.  The  circumstances  of  both  were  in  every 
respect  almost  similar;  both  were  perfectly  blind,  the 
former  had  been  so  from  her  birth ;  the  latter  had  lost 
her  sight  during  in&ncy :  and  both,  it  is  pleasing  to 
add,  were  partakers  of  the  same  glorious  hopes. 

The  yotmg  vroman  first  alluded  to,  was  naturally  of 
a  weak  and  delicate  constitution ;  a  severe  cold,  against 
which  she  struggled,  perhaps  too  long,  at  last  confined 
her  to  bed.  The  writer  of  this  article,  on  his  first 
visit,  was  convinced  that,  to  the  sufferer,  it  was  the  bed 
of  death.  The  seeds  of  consumption  that  had  long 
lurked  in  her  feeble  frame,  had  now  acquired  a  strength, 
and  fearful  energy  of  character,  that  could  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  solemn  result.  Of  this  the  sufferer  her- 
self was  perfectly  aware ;  for  it  was  her  first  remark,  on 
hearing  the  well  known  voice  of  her  visitor,  that  the 
hour  of  nature's  last  conflict  was  at  hand.  Of  death  she 
spoke  without  alarm  or  fear,  nay,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  with  delight ;  for  the  dark  earth  contained  little 
that  could  call  forth  a  sigh  from  her  on  leaving  it.  The 
grave  had  dissolved  most  of  the  ties  that  bound  her  to 
time;  those  that  still  remained  unbroken  would,  she 
hoped,  be  one  day  indissolubly  renewed  in  heaven. 
The  mention  of  heaven  seemed  to  bring  back  strength 
to  the  fiiinting  heart,  for  heaven  was  the  hmd  of  ng/U  ; 
there,  for  the  first  time,  light  would  burst  upon  her  as- 
tonished gaze ;  there  would  she  see  her  Master  face  to 
fiice.  Heaven  was  indeed  to  her  a  delightful  land ;  it 
was  the  abode  of  the  just  made  perfect, — the  weary  pil- 
grim's resting-place, — the  habitation  of  her  Grod  and 
"  Master,"  (such  was  the  term  she  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  Redeemer.)  But,  oh  I  (and  on  that  she 
dwelt  with  transport,)  it  is  the  land  of  tnsioa.  Conso- 
lation she  needed  not  from  man,  for  all  was  peaceful 
within.  For  a  moment,  the  writer  was  afraid  that  she 
was  too  eager  to  depart ;  but  the  answer  to  his  observa- 
tion removed  all  fear  on  that  head :  it  was,  that  she 
wished  much  to  be  with  the  Master,  in  happiness.    But. 
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«Adr  ftome  affecting  allusions  to  her  trials  and  distresses 
on  earth,  she  declared  her  Mnllingness,  if  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  her  own  good,  to  tarry  a  little  longer,  al- 
though to  depart  was  hr  better.  The  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  Asylum  *  were  acknowledged  with 
gratitude;  and  the  duties  in  which  she  had  there 
engaged,  hut  would  engage  no  more,  were  spoken  of 
as  the  subject  of  joyful  recollection.  She  soothed 
and  comfoned  her  sorrowing  blind  companion,  her 
only  nurse,  as  she  watched  by  the  bed  of  languishing, 
eager  to  anticipate  every  wish,  and  desired  her  not  to 
mourn  as  those  without  a  hope,  but  to  think  of  the 
happy  day  when  they  would  at  length  behold  each  other's 
countenances. 

Every  visit  tended  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which 
the  writer  had  formed,  after  six  years'  acquaintance  with 
the  sufferer, — that  she  was  indeed  prepared  to  die, — 
that  she  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  work  out  her 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  '*  that  her  work 
of  faith,  her  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  had  not  been  in  vain."  Hera,  it  is 
true,  was  the  abode  of  darkness, — ^fbr  the  blind  were 
there ;  hut  it  was  also  the  place  of  spiritual  light, — 
for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  seemed  to  shine  upon 
his  dying  servant,  with  scarce  a  doud  between ;  spi- 
ritual strength  and  heavenly  hopes  remained  unshaken 
to  the  end,  for  "  even  her  last  accents  whispered 
praise." 

The  thought  that  one  lowly  follower  of  the  Lamb 
was  thtis  saved,  through  Christian  sjrmpathy,  from  want, 
must  be  delightful  to  every  feeling  heart.  The  exist- 
ence of  institutions  where  the  hand  is  taught  to  labour ; 
where  the  helpless  are  sheltered  from  the  storms  of 
time ;  where  the  children  of  earthly  darkness  are  di- 
rected to  Him  who  can  give  celestial  light,  is  a  glorious 
testimony  to  the  heavenly  character  of  the  religion  that 
inculcates  such  labours  of  love  upon  its  followers,  and 
budljr  proclaims  the  condescension  and  all-providing 
love  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  who  has  identified  him- 
self with  the  humblest  of  his  children. 

Might  not,  we  would  ask,  (even  could  nothing  more 
be  said,)  such  institutions,  founded  by  Christian  princi- 
ple and  upheld  by  Christian  sympathy,  dispose  the  Infi- 
del to  pause  in  his  mad  attempts  to  break  the  chain 
whidi  connects  man  with  his  God,  and  to  explode,  as  airy 
visions,  the  blessed  doctrines  and  merciful  arrangements 
of  the  sufferer's  only  friend  ?  What  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  general,  but  especially  that  of  the 
blind,  were  such  an  awful  revolution  effected?  The 
infidel  may  assure  us,  that  the  blind  might  trust  to 
the  sympathies  of  human  nature.  Alas  1  we  cannot 
credit  the  statement ;  for  the  records  of  human  nature, 
unblessed  by  the  Gospel,  are  dark  records  of  blood,  crime 
and  cruelty.  The  powerful  trampled  upon  the  weak ; 
the  cry  of  distress  was  drowned  by  the  clash  of  arms ; 
it  reached  not  hearts  hardened  by  sin,  unceasingly  con- 
vulsed by  the  wild  tumult  of  degrading  passions.  Driven 
from  this  resource,  the  infidel  may  direct  us  to  civi- 
lised man  as  the  generous  friend  of  the  afflicted.  Alas  I 
stiU  for  human  nature.  We  have  seen,  that  amongst 
the  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity  the  mild  and  peace- 
ful virtues  of  the  cross  had  no  existence.  When  we 
turn  to  modem  times,  and  behold,  amongst  the  most 
highly  civiL'zed  and  cultivated,  the  consummation  of 
the  infidel's  wishes,  infidelity  is  found  to  be  worse 
than  heathenism.  The  latter  was  stained  by  blood, 
.>-the  former  was  bathed  in  it :  the  latter  was  cruel 
through  ignorance,  or  evil  instruction ;  of  the  cruelty 

*  In  No.  6B  of  the  North  American  Review,  a  writer,  in  the 
course  of  novae  observation*  upon  the  Edinburgh  Atylum,  remarks, 
**  it  contaim  about  lOOiubjects,— but  who,  with  thtir  fiuniUei  includ- 
ed, amount  to  250  aouU ;  all  supported  from  the  labours  of  the  blind, 
con^ointlT  with  the  Ainds  of  the  Institution.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  Cne  noblest  and  moat  discriminating  charities  in  the  world." 
It  is  pleadng  to  find  such  a  testimony  given  by  a  Transatlantic  writer 
to  one  of  tb«  moat  useful  and  weU-conducttd  lostltutiona  of  which 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland  can  boast.— Ku. 


of  the  former  we  shall  not  attempt  to  speak,  for  Ian* 
guage  cannot  describe  it.  Would  that,  for  the  honour 
of  the  name  of  man,  fallen  and  degraded  though  it  is, 
the  fearful  page  could  be  covered  by  the  veil  of  ever- 
lasting forgetfulness ! 

No,  the  only  friend  of  the  poor  is  the  Son  of  God ; 
he  it  is  who  has  enthroned  the  blind  in  the  best  sympa- 
thies of  his  people ;  be  it  is  alone  who  has  secured  for 
them  the  affectionate  interest  of  their  brethren.  If,  then. 
Scripture  in  its  care  for  the  blind  has  denounced  a  curse 
upon  the  man  who  puts  a  stumbling-block  in  their  path, 
what  must  be  the  condemnation  of  him  who  seeks,  by 
the  destruction  of  religious  principle,  to  rob  the  blind  of 
their  best  inheritance,  to  doom  them  to  a  life  of  unpi- 
tied,  uncared  for  suffering  on  a  dark  earth ;  and  oh ! 
worse  than  all,  to  a  never-ending  ezistence  of  sorrow 
and  wretchedness  throughout  a  dark  eternity. 

MORTALITY   AND   IMMORTALITY : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Stevenson, 
Afinister  of  Arbroath, 

**  This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." — 
1  CotL.  zv.  53. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  text  merely  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  that  this  dying  body 
shall  assume  a  new  form,  under  which  death  shall 
have  no  more  power  over  it.  But  it  is  proposed, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  take  a  more  extensive 
view  of  the  apostle's  words,  and  to  found  upon 
them  three  several  propositions. 

I.  We  are  mortal.  As  a  simple  statement  of 
truth,  this  proposition  needs  neither  proof  nor 
illustration.  If  it  did,  the  one  might  be  found  in 
the  churchyard,  the  other  in  the  sighs  of  the 
mourner.  But  while  we  all  know  and  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  of  our  mortality,  it  is  strange  how 
seldom  we  consider  it,  how  little  we  are  affected 
by  it.  There  would,  indeed,  be  no  singularity  in 
our  indifference,  if  our  present  state  were  uncon- 
genial to  our  affections  and  pursuits,  for  then 
might  we  rejoice  to  be  for  ever  rid  of  it.  But 
this  is  yery  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  such  in- 
difference does  become  highly  enigmatical,  when 
we  remember  the  intense  and  universal  attach- 
ment to  the  world  and  the  things  thereof,  that  is 
manifested  by  our  race.  When  we  behold  the 
whole  family  of  man,  ceaselessly  and  strenuously 
occupied  with  the  affsdrs  of  time,  and  so  occupied 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  natural  bent  of  tneir 
minds,  it  does  seem  strange  that  we  should  be  all 
alike  unconcerned  about  death,  which  must  soon 
tear  us  away  in  cruel  mockery  of  our  misplaced 
attachments.  Nay,  the  delusion  is  yet  grosser 
than  this ;  for  those  among  us  who  are  the  most 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  who  sacrifice  eyery  hour, 
and  every  capacity,  to  the  gratification  of  mere 
sensuality,  are  uniyersally  found  to  be  the  most 
regardless  of  death,  the  most  insensible  to  truth, 
the  most  difficult  to  arouse.  This  can  be  account- 
ed for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  they  think 
not  at  all,  either  of  mortality  or  immortality, 
that  sensual  pleasure  is  an  opiate  powerful  enough 
to  lull  every  anxiety,  to  preclude  every  solemn  re- 
flection. 
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And  yet  it  eeem  incomprebeiiMble^  how  any 
thinking  being  •hoold  be  able  to  shut  hia  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  dying.  The  world  is  full  of 
death,  from  the  first  and  feeblest  efforts  of  life,  up 
to  its  most  perfect  e^tamplM.  "  The  grass  wither- 
eth,  the  flower  thereof  fadeth,*'  and  we  sigh  on 
finding  ashes  where  we  had  once  found  beauty. 
They  wither  and  fade ;  but  shall  we  mourn  over 
the  fellen  pride  of  summer,  when  we  see  man,  the 
stay  of  a  Tirtuous  family,  the  revered  object  of 
many  friendships,  going  to  his  long  home ;  and 
when  the  very  bud  of  human  life  is  perishing  be- 
fore us*  unformed  and  undeveloped?  All  this  is 
daily  passing  under  our  eyes,  and  still  we  think 
not.  Blanks  are  made  in  our  households ;  be- 
reavements disappoint  our  afilections ;  and  where, 
in  a  few  days,  is  the  difference  ?  Time  soon  dries 
up  the  tears  of  every  sorrow.  Our  hearts  adapt 
themselves  to  new  relations,  and  entwine  them- 
selves around  new  objects.  Grief  spends  iU  ve- 
hemence, and  things  move  on  in  their  usual  train. 
Assuredly  all  things  move  on.  Our  personal  pro- 
gress in  every  valuable  acquirement,  may  be  at  a 
pause  as  we  stand  still  to  mourn  the  dead  that  fall 
thick  around  us.  But  time  rolls  majestically^ 
and  always  onward,  unconstrained  and  unimpeded 
by  the  wreck  it  makes ;  and  whether  we  think 
of  it  or  not,  we  are  carried  forward  in  its  train. 
Soon  shall  we  top  sleep, — we  shall  sleep  long  and 
soundly,  for  the  grave  shall  be  our  bed.  The 
mourners,  for  a  day,  shall  go  about  the  streets, 
an(|  then  the  place  that  now  knows  us,  shall  know 
us  no  more  for  ever.  The  stations  we  had  left 
shall  l)e  filled  by  others,  on  whom  the  doom  of 
mortality  shall  press,  as  it  presses  on  us.  Like 
us,  they  shall  play  their  part  on  the  stage  of  time ; 
and  then,  still  like  us,  they  shall  pass  behind  the 
curtain  of  death  and  be  forp^otten.  So  all  things 
run  their  course,  and  enter  mto  darkness : — 

The  smiling  dawn,  the  laughing  ^lue-ey^d  day. 
The  grey-beard  eve,  inceMautly  pass  on  i 
Fa^t-flceting  generations,  born  of  time 
And  buried  in  eternity,  they  {yaas. 

And  as  they  pass,  it  is  well  there  should  be  some 
elasticity  in  the  human  heart,  some  capacity  of 
adapting  itself  to  new  circumstances  and  relations. 
But  it  is  not  well,  that  the  lessons  they  set  in 
passing  should  be  unread,  unremembered»  and, 
therefore,  unimproved* 

We  have  not  rime  to  mourn.    The  worse  for  us. 
He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacki  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourps  that.    'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  Ufe*s  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 
Where  sorrow's  held  obtrusive  and  turn'd  out. 
There  wisdom  will  not  enter. 

II.  We  are  immortal ;  and  it  is  from  this 
second  fact  in  our  destinies  that  death  derives 
most  of  its  solemnity,  and  all  its  moral  force.  If, 
when  men  died,  they  ceased  to  be,  or  if,  as  a 
mighty  natioa  oqce,  in  madness,  proclaimed,  death 
were  an  eternal  sleep }  it  could  no  longer  be  terri- 
ble to  any  hut  those  whose  pleasures  it  abridged. 
Notwithstanding  the  recoil  which  all  young  and 
sanguine  minds  (eel  at  the  idea  of  utter  extinction, 


even  this  would  seem  a  cradla  of  moat  lavittng  m- 

Gto  men  who  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence, 
enod  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  disgusted 
with  the  world.  No  matter  what  had  been  the 
course  or  the  character  of  their  previous  existence, 
death)  a  rest  on  which  not  even  a  troubled  dream 
could  intrude,  must  have  been  to  such  a  most 
welcome  friend.  But  the  eternity  that  lies  be- 
yond, dark,  unknown,  and  interminable,  makes 
most  men  pause,  shuddering  on  the  brink  of  fate, 
irresolute  to  encounter  the  indefinite  terrors  of 
that  shadowy  land.  Yes,  brethren,  had  death  been 
the  end  of  existence,  it  might  still  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  bodily  pain,  and  consummated  amid 
grinding  convulsions,  enough  to  awe  the  moat 
heartless  by-stander.  But  it  would  have  been 
tamed  down  to  the  measure  of  its  mere  animal  suf- 
ferings, which  may  be  easily  alleviated  and  as  easily 
shortened ;  it  would  have  been  stript  of  all  those 
spiritual  and,  therefore,  overwhelming  alarms,  with 
which  the  belief  of  the  soul^  immortahty  has  in* 
vested  it. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different, — it  is  difllerent 
by  the  whole  latitude  of  infinity,  when  we  know 
that  there  u  an  hereafter, — ^that  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality, — ^that  our  eternal  existence  is 
irrevocably  decreed  by  heaven.  For  then,  it  be* 
comes  apparent  that  death  is  only  a  change  of 
state  and  locality, — a  transition  from  one  region 
of  being  to  another  ;  in  which  transition,  indeed, 
the  body  is  lost  for  a  time,  but  through  which  the 
busy  spirit  within  shall  pass  unimpaired  in  its  vi- 
tality, unaltered  in  its  essential  functions.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, — such,  therefore,  must 
soon  be  the  fate  ana  experience  of  us  all.  We 
may  easily,  and  by  a  thousand  methods,  dissever 
the  soul  from  that  frail  habitation  in  which  it  livea, 
and  moves,  and  has  its  being  qow  i  but  God,— - 
a  God  of  judgment, — has  not  left  it  in  our  power 
to  quench  the  spark  of  life  with  which  he  has  ani- 
mated the  invisible  spirit  itself.  In  what  quarter 
of  the  universe, — in  what  paradise,  or  place  of 
darkness,  concealed  from  our  view  by  toe  wide 
expanse  of  creation,  the  receptacle  of  disembodied 
souls  has  been  fixed,  we  know  not,  nor  need  w« 
impatiently  inquire,  as  we  shall  soon  see  for  our- 
selves. The  momentous  consideration  is,  that 
our  state  of  being,  in  that  new  region,  shall  be 
everlasting.  The  only  changes  there,  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment. 
Then  all  shall  be  completed.  The  record  of  this 
poor  world  shall  be  closed,  and  its  dissolutiou  by 
fire,  decreed  from  the  begiiming,  shall  be  finally 
executed. 

But  the  souls  of  men,— our  souls,  brethren, — 
shall  still  exist.  They  shall  exist  for  ever,  with 
all  their  capacities  and  sensibilities  entire;  nay» 
quickened  and  whetted  in  them  all.  They  shfdl 
exist  for  ever,  indestructible  in  their  essence,  irre- 
pressible in  their  energies,  susceptible  of  thought 
and  emotion,  and  suffering  in  eternity  as  they  have 
been  in  time.  It  is  fearful,  brethreui  to  think, 
that  this  very  spirit,  busied  now  with  trifies,  must 
continue  to  exist,  busied  with  something,  for  ever 
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vA  tmr.  thil  the  son  of  human  life,  whiefa  Bii»t 
Mxm  Mt  unid  th»  gloom  of  a  troubled  night,  ihall 
imtantly  rise  again  in  another  sphere,  to  track  its 
destined  and  eternal  coofse.  It  is  fearful,  not  be- 
cause the  pious  believer  has  any  thing  to  dread 
from  such  duration,  for  to  him  it  is  a  prospect  of 
nnmingled  glory,  hut  because  infinitude  is  a  sub* 
lime  mystery,  baffling  eyery  attempt  to  measure 
it,  and  awing  ns  into  silent  amazement.  In  eter- 
nity, there  is  no  reToWing  year  to  mark  off  suc- 
cessire  ages,  no  circling  seasons  to  divide  the 
year,  no  more  death,  teaching  men  to  number 
their  days.  There,  all  space  is  boundless,  all  snc- 
cef^on  endlese,  if  succession  can  be  called  what  is 
but  one  continual  present,  one  unchanging  and 
eternal  now.  Struggle  as  we  may  with  this  mighty 
idea,  we  cannot  master  it.  Still  there  are  certain 
elements  of  known  truth  which  may  aid  us  in  our 
«timate ;  I  mean  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
saints,  the  eternal  misery  of  the  lost.  We  can 
form  some  notion  of  indefinitely  lengthened  hap- 
pinesa,  and  of  eternally  lingering  woe,  which  shall 
both  be  realized  in  the  futurity  before  us. 

And,  brethren^  that  is  a  lovely  picture  which 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  then  present,  aa 
they  dwell  together  under  their  Father's  ey^  and 
in  their  Father's  house,  where  all  ia  peace,  and 
harmony,  and  love,  singing  with  angels  those  an- 
tbema  of  praise  which  swell  and  echo  for  ever 
through  the  vaulted  heavens.  £ternity,  incom- 
prehenaible  as  it  is  to  us,  shall  never  seem  too  long 
to  them,  aa  thus  they  live  and  sing  without  weari- 
ness and  without  end.  But  it  is  appalling  to 
reflect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  hearts  which 
ache  so  often  here,  may  hereafter  ache  for  ever. 
Then,  if  our  souls  be  lost,  it  shall  be  alike  impos- 
sible to  heal  or  to  foi]get  our  sorrows.  Mere  fa- 
tigue may  lull  the  most  wretched  here  into  the 
repose  of  a  little  slumber ;  but  when  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality,  there  shall  be  no  opiate 
for  ever  and  ever,  to  soothe  the  spirif  s  sorest  an-* 
guish,  no  drop  of  irater  to  cool  the  parched  tongue, 
not  even  a  troubled  dream  to  vary  the  uniformity 
of  torture.  The  spirit  may  prey  for  ever  on  it- 
s^  bat  iball  never  be  oonsumed-^it  may  weep 
and  wail  for  ever,  without  wailing  itself  to  rest. 
It  may  roll  itself  on  the  hissing  biUows  that  crest 
the  fiery  lake  of  perdition,  and  thus  its  torments 
may  be  increased,  but  itself  can  neither  be  extin- 
(^»iiehed  nor  disabled*  It  has  caat  off  all  that  ia 
periahable.  It  haa  once  eroesed  the  Jordan  of 
death,  and  now  can  die  no  more;  nay,  rather, 
must  now  be  dying  for  ever — with  it,  this  mortal 
has  put  on  immortality. 

IIL  The  chaqge  between  the  present  and  future 
conditions  of  man,  will  not  destroy  the  identity 
either  of  his  person  or  diaraeter«  The  very 
same  that  dies  here  shall  live  for  ever  here- 
alter,  for  it  is  this  mortal  that  must  put  on  im- 
morality. It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  en- 
tangle oiuedves  at  present  with  any  metaphysical 
snbdetieB,  regv^ng  thenatore  of  personal  identity; 
or  to  inquire  whether  the  hodj  of  the  resurrection 
afaall  consist  of  those  very  particles  of  matter  which 


constitute  th^  pieviona  body  of  death.  Ton  can 
easily  see  that  howsoever  these  points  may  be  de* 
cided,  the  self-same  spirit  must  exist  in  the  two 
states  ;  and  that  this  truth  is  of  the  highest  nfio« 
ment,  for  it  follows  that  the  same  desires  and  ha* 
hits  of  thought, — ^the  same  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  which  we  have  acquired  and  indulged  here, 
will  follow  us  into  the  world  of  spirits.  The 
painted  butterfly,  on  passing  from  its  previous 
condition,  as  a  caterpillar,  undergoes  as  remark- 
able a  transition  in  its  tastes  and  habits  as  in  its 
form.  It  win  not  be  so  with  man  when  he  casts 
off  his  mortal  coil.  There  is  no  alchemy  in  death 
to  distil  charitable  and  holy  dispositions  from  the 
gross  elements  of  selfishness  and  malignity, — ^in  it 
there  is  no  purgatorial  fire  to  change  our  base 
metal  into  refiner's  g^ld.  As  the  soul  enters  the 
troubled  waters  of  dissolution,  so  must  it  pass  out 
of  them  on  the  other  side,  bearing  that  very  tran- 
script of  character  which  time  and  the  world  have 
written  on  it.  When  we  have  once  reached  that 
last  stage  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  the  sentence 
goes  forth,-^"  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still, 
-*he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  stilL"  Yes, 
brethren,  the  character  is  formed  and  consolidated 
before  death  be  reached.  No  further  change  then 
awaits  it,  for  the  day  of  probation  and  acquirement 
is  past,---the  day  of  retribution  come.  Were  we 
to  die  this  moment  we  must  stand  before  God  in 
judgment  exactly  aa  we  are.  Those  of  us  who 
have  sought  and  found  pardon  and  justification 
through  Christ,  and  whose  hearts  have  already 
been  set  on  the  things  that  are  above,  would  be 
carried  home  to  the  presence  and  enjoyment  of 
these  heavenly  things.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  us  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  lust  and 
covetousness  would  enter  eternity  with  these  af- 
fections engraved  on  our  souls,  to  witness  against 
us  in  judgment.  For  so  it  is  that  *'  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality."  Now  mark  the  con- 
dition of  the  wicked,  and  see  how  fearful  is  the 
misery  to  which  they  have  doomed  themselves. 
The  worst  passions  of  our  nature  still  ferment  in 
their  bosoms,  but  can  no  more  be  gratified.  Their 
cravings  are  still  aa  insatiable  as  ever,  though 
they  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  indulgence.  For  it 
is  obvious,  that  how  inordinately  soever  their  de- 
sires may  be  set  on  the  world,  from  that  world  and 
its  pleasures,  they  have  been  summarily  called 
awayt  never  to  return.  Cravings  like  these,  act- 
ing inextinguidiably  under  an  absolute  despair  of 
ever  being  satisfied,  would  make  a  hell  in  every 
breast  they  haunted,  in  ^nte  of  all  possible  out- 
ward arrangements.  They  constitute,  in  all  pro- 
bafaility,  when  united  with  remorse,  the  worm  that 
never  dieth,  and  the  fire  that  shall  never  be 
quenched. 

Yon  can  eaaily  see  then,  brethren,  how  closely 
and  vitally,  according  to  this  view,  our  future  fate 
is  connected  with  our  present  condition  and  pur- 
suits. If  we  must  enter  into  eternity  with  souls 
bearing  the  stamp  and  impress  which  they  have 
acquired  in  the  world ;  and  if  our  happiness,  not 
for  a  dreary  winter's  night, — not  even  for  a  life- 
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time,  but  for  an  endless  existence,  be  dependent 
on  die  spiritual  image  which  that  stamp  bears, 
then  we  are  surely  mad  if  we  be  not  straining 
eTery  nerre  to  mould  and  fashion  it  aright.  Are 
we  striving  then,  day  by  day,  incessantly,  to  lay  the 
restraints  of  godliness  on  our  naturally  rampant 
corruption?  Are  we  watching  and  praying  to 
guard  our  hearts  from  temptation  by  all  the  de- 
fences of  piety  and  devotion  ?  Why,  if  we  be 
not,  then  do  those  very  characters  which  must 
fix,  nay,  make  our  doom  hereafter,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world  and  its  fitful  impulses ;  those 
spirits  which  must  soon  stand  in  immortality  be- 
fore' God,  are  laid  open  to  every  evil  influence, — 
tc  every  insinuating  temptation  that  the  world 
may  present  to  our  senses.  In  such  a  case,  the 
moral  image  we  bear,  cast  in  the  base  mould  of 
tbe  world,  shaped  Ad  indurated  by  the  force  of 
habit,  can  resemble  nothing  less  than  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  can,  therefore,  be  fitted  for  no  place 
worse  than  for  his  presence.  If  we  live  thus,  our 
morbid  affections  must  go  with  us  to  the  shadowy 
land  of  immortals,  and  be  our  tormentors  there 
for  ever  and  ever.  We  have  our  allotment  of 
time  and  of  privilege  here  for  the  very  purpose  of 
preparing  us  for  heaven.  The  allotment  is  a 
rich  one.  Every  means  of  grace  is  provided  and 
set  before  us  in  a  Saviour ; — a  Spirit  of  grace,  a  re- 
velation, and  a  series  of  religious  ordixiances ;  and 
blessed,  brethren,  blessed  of  your  God  are  ye 
who  understand  these  things,  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  who,  taking  Jesus  for 
your  example  and  surety,  strive  steadily  and  re- 
solutely to  be  like  him.  You  may  go  mourning 
over  your  sins  and  imperfections,  bnt^  praying  as 
you  go,  you  are  ever  growing  in  that  divine  like- 
ness, for  the  Holy  Spirit  from  on  high  is  himself 
writing  the  laws  and  character  of  heaven  in  bright 
and  beautiful  transcript  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of 
your  hearts. 

See  to  it  then,  all  of  yon,  that  yon  devote  your 
time  to  tbe  work  of  preparing  for  immortality. 
Alas !  though  this  be  all  we  have  to  do  here,  yet, 
self-deluded  sinners  that  we  are,  how  many  of  us 
make  it  our  last  and  our  least  concern !  Mam- 
mon, in  some  of  his  forms,  is  the  god  of  our  uni- 
versal idolatry.  Give  us  but  his  gilded  mark  in 
our  forehead,  and  we  go  contented  to  perdition. 
No  nation,  no  tribe  of  men  ever  shewed  more 
dauntless  perseverance,  more  fiery  and  reckless 
enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  influence 
than  we  have  done.  No  race  of  ambition  was 
ever  more  keenly  contested  than  that  in  which  we 
either  have  engaged,  or  are  willing  to  engage. 
In  the  dust  and  confusion  of  this  strife,  which 
brings  man's  worst  passions  into  play,  and  chains 
down  every  nobler  aspiration  of  his  sod,  we  for- 
get that  we  are  impresaii^  this  mortal  with  the 
lineaments  of  a  character  which  may  embitter  our 
eternity.  The  talents  and  affections  which  we 
most  cultivate  are  such  as  can  find  neither  scope 
nor  exercise  in  heaven.  Unless  then,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  break  forth  from  their  iron 
gmsp,  they  must  sink  us  into  hell }  and  what,  ye 


covetous,  shall  your  gains  avail  joot  whan  tnu 
mortal  shall — to-morrow,  perhaps— have  put  on 
its  immortality  ?  Can  tiiey  bu^  a  pardon  from 
the  King  of  Glory  ?  can  they  bnbe  the  justice  of 
heaven,  or  bend  the  God  of  nations  from  his  im- 
mutable rectitude?  And  what,  ye  ambitious 
dreamers,  can  the  pride  of  this  poor  world  do  for 
you  in  the  hour  of^  nature's  extremity  ?  Here  ye 
may  win  the  deafening  shouts  of  a  miserable  and 
hollow  applause ;  but  unless  ye  can  subvert  Je- 
hovah's throne,  and  trample  on  his  power,  as  ye 
have  trampled  on  his  mercy,  the  name  you  make 
yourselves  on  earth  can  never,  without  repent- 
ance, be  heard  in  heaven.  Perhaps  you  are  stif- 
ling the  reproaches  of  your  consciences,  under  the 
preposterous  fallacy  of  waiting  till  you  have  lei- 
sure for  repentance.  Is  time,  then,  to  be  sacrific- 
ed as  one  great  holocaust  to  the  idol  of  this  worlds 
and  its  dregs  merely,  its  refuse,  to  be  kept  for 
God  and  immortality  ?  or  have  yon  mnraled  the 
devouring  jaws  of  death  till  you'have  time  to  re- 
pent ?  Nay,  the  destroyer  is  coming  fast  upon 
you,  and  you  shall  soon  sleep  with  those  you  have 
mourned.  Time,  too,  as  it  paeaea,  is  stamping  » 
deeper  character  of  ungodliness  on  the  souls  of 
the  nngodly,  as  well  as  writing  its  trsoes  of  decay 
in  wrinkles  on  their  brows.  And  is  this  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  wise,  or  safe,  or  excusable,  to 
linger  for  a  moment  ?  Surely  there  is  not  an  in- 
stant to  be  lost.  Turn  then,  brethren,  turn  to 
the  stronghold,  as  prisoners  of  hope. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PARISH. 

Bt  thb  PASToa  OP  THS  Paeish  or  E        x. 

No.  L 

[^om  an  addrtu  delivered  on  the  hegnmmff  of 
Jamuny  1830.] 

**  When  a  few  yean  are  come,  Uien  I  ihall  go  ihe  way  whence  I 

duU  Dot  return."— Job  xvi.  29. Death  li  here  compared  to  » 

ways  toa  way  which  every  one  miut  tread(  to  a  way— tbe  way  €»r 
all  the  earth—hy  which  there  li  no  return  i  and  to  a  way  which,  at 
longefft»  mutt  toon  he  trode : 

WrrHiN  these  twelve  months  past,  I  yisited  this  parisli 
in  my  official  capacity  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  set 
over  you  in  the  Lord.  In  the  course  of  this  Tiflitation 
I  found  eighty-seven  fiunilies  dwelling  together  In  uni- 
ty, and  all  eigojiog  a  stock  of  health,  peace,  nod  oom- 
fort.  The  cheerful  looks  of  the  young,  mingled  with 
a  becoming  diffidence  and  shyness,  drassed,  many  of 
them,  in  their  better  clothes,  with  their  minds  prepared, 
and  some  of  them  with  their  Bible  in  their  hand,  ddighted 
roe,  while  seated  with  them  around  the  eleaa  swept  fiunlly 
hearth.  Their  parents,  with  the  look  of  welcome  and 
kindness,  found  a  ready  way  to  my  heart,— ibr  they 
have  an  interest  there.  In  the  course  of  these  visita- 
tions I  numbered  the  people,  and  found  them  to  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  souls.  I  have  been  since,  and 
during  the  year,  watching  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
our  population,  which,  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  stream  that  perpetuates  our  name,  has  been  rapid 
and  remarkable.  Doelve  of  our  number  have  been 
removed  (by  death,)  and  the  names  of  some  of  them 
are  almost  losing  their  phice  in  the  tablet  of  our  memo- 
ry. Three  of  these  twelve  were  only  fipom  one  year 
to  three  years  old ;  and  did  not  the  destroying  angel 
whisper  to  each  of  these  infiuts,  **  This  year  thou  shalt 
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ilie  t**  IPkner  of  these  twelve  were  but  little  below  and 
little  «faove  the  mid  tenn  of  life ;  but  to  each  of  them 
the  deetroying  ai^l  whispered  alao»  though  in  a  whis- 
per that  was  not  heard  by  us,  "  This  year  thou  shalt 
die  I  **  Hm  of  these  twelve  numbered  more  than  four- 
aoore  years,  yet  have  they  also  been  cut  off! — they 
have  passed  away  1  iVtae  of  these  twelve  were  heads 
of  &miliea,  so  nearly  the  ninth  of  all  the  families  we 
wiet  in  health  and  comfort  within  the  twelve  months 
are  gone.  J\oo  of  these  nine  formed,  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  year,  but  one  £unily,  the  father  of 
which  Btanda  the  firei,  and  the  mother  the  last  on  the 
same  list  of  the  year.  Their  children  are  enrolled  with 
themselves,  and  are  numbered  among  those  who  have 
gone  down  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 

Now,  when  we  call  up  these  and  other  recollections, 
which  may  be  particular  to  particular  individuals,  have 
not  these  words  a  meaning — an  awfully  important 
meaning  to  some  of  us,  "  This  year  thou  shalt  die  ?  " 
Have  not  the  words  of  Job  an  awfully  emphatic 
meaning  to  us  all:  "  When  a  few  years  are  come,  then 
I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I  shsil  not  return.".^... 
Bring  back  but  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  braMmy,  muscular  arm  which  lifted  the  ponderous 
hammer  from  the  dang  of  the  anvil,  forced  the  iron 
to  assume  a  shape,  and  lef^  on  its  surface  marks 
which  indicate  that  life,  and  strength,  and  design 
were  there, — ^that  arm  is  now  unstrung  by  death ;  and 
the  man  of  art,  with  his  tender  and  helpless  fami- 
ly, ''  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  "  When  a  few  years 
are  come,  then  ye  shall  go  the  way  whence  ye  shall  not 
return."... ...The  hoary-headed  chronicler,  whose  me- 
mory was  a  journal  of  the  life  and  acts  of  your  £»thers, 
has  ceaaed;  and  has  for  ever  ceased  to  publish  them. 
Death  has  dosed  the  quick  eye, — stopped  the  once 
ready  tongue;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  have 

been  brought  low — even  to  the  dust The  aged  pa^ 

triarch,  whose  hce  was  once  so  familiar  to  you  in  this 
place,  (the  house  of  God,)  seems  yet,  though  dead,  to 
sit  before  me  in  all  the  sincerity  and  delight  of  heaven- 
ly devotion.      The  reflection  is  pleasant  1  but  he  has 

"  gone  the  way  whence  he  shall  not  return." The 

shepherd,  that  once  tended  his  fleecy  flock, — wind- 
ed up  and  around  the  steep  hill  with  activity  and  vi- 
gour— that  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  bosom  of  his 
frmiljr — is  now  no  more : 

**  One  dsy  I  iniM'd  talm  on  fh*  aceuitoni'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  neu-  his  fkToiirlte  tree 

Another  came— nor  yet  heside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  wai  he  I " 

•  ...The  tenant  of  the  soil,  whose  face  and  appearance 
is  still  fresh  to  you,  and  calls  up  all  the  qualities  you 
would  ascribe  to  an  open-hearted  friend, — whose  name 
is  associated  with  whatever  is  honest  and  honourable 
among  men, — the  tenant  of  the  soil  has  ceased  to  be ; 
no  longer  do  we  meet  him  on  the  road  where  we  have 
met  him  so  often ;  and  no  more  shall  we  hear  him  sa- 
lute us  with  the  voice  of  welcome,  and  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar tone  of  kindness.  Oh  t  in  a  short  time  it  will 
be  said  of  us,  as  it  is  now  said  of  him,  and  of  all  these, 
*'  they  are  not ;  *'  for  when  a  few  years  shall  have 
come,  we  shall  go  the  way  whence  we  shall  not  return. 
Though  one  generation  passeth  away  another  cometh. 
The  subject  is,  therefore,  doubly  important  to  us ;  for 
there  have  been  nearly  double  the  number  of  births 
that  there  have  been  of  deaths  amongst  us ;  and  when 
a  greater  number  is  introduced,  and  intrusted  to  our 
care,  a  greater  degree  of  zeal,  activity,  and  labour,  is  ne- 
cessary. Those  that  are  no  more,  pfcadi  to  us  in  the  dumb 
language  of  death,  and  urge  on  us  to  apply  it  personally 
in  the  words  of  the  patriarch,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  While  I  have  mentioned  the  decrease  and  in- 
crease of  our  numbers— for  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  there  have  been  six  marriages  in  the  course  of  the 
j&tr, — double  the  number  of  deaths  tbut  there  have 


been  marriages, — and  nearly  double  the  number  of 
bdrths  that  ^ere  have  been  deaths ;  while  I  have  men- 
tioned the  increase  of  our  numbers,  let  me  also  express 
the  increase  of  my  hope  toward  you  and  for  you. 
These  young  strangers  have  all,  as  far  as  I  can  at  pre- 
sent recollect,  their  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters 
dwelling  in  fiimilies  together  in  unity.  They  are  grow- 
ing up  with  these  parents  as  their  lawful  and  beloved 
offspring,  having  been  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.  While  our  numbers 
have  increased  in  the  funily,  they  have  not  decreased 
in  the  house  of  God;  for  though  we  may  complain 
with  a  venerable  servant  of  God,  whose  name  and 
writings  are  familiar  to  many  of  you,  (Boston,)  "  that 
there  may  be  some  who,  if  they  would  come  little  more 
than  lialf  way  from  their  own  house,  they  would  hear 
the  sound  of  my  voice,"  yet  our  usual  audience,  taking 
it  in  the  general,  has  increased  in  its  number.  And 
while  God  alone  can  judge  the  heart,  and  does  judge 
it,  I  have  also  to  express  my  satisfaction  and  delight  on 
the  becoming  decorum,  decency,  and  devotion  you  ma- 
nifest in  this  phice,— the  house  of  God — the  gate  of 
heaven  1  And  lastly,  those  who  joined  with  us,  for 
the  first  time,  in  celebrating  the  dying  love  of  Christ  at 
our  last  solemnity,  were  about  four  times  more  than 
what  have  so  joined  with  us  on  any  former  occasion, 
the  average  being  four  or  five,  but  the  number  of  this 
year  amounted  to  seventeen.  These  outward  marks 
and  tokens  are  an  encoiungement  to  perform  our  red- 
procal  duties.  And  they  are  an  antidpation  to  me  that 
the  subjects  which  have  been  before  us  have  not  been 
disregarded,  and  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the 
Lord,  "  The  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels.'*  "  But 
we  preach  Christ  crudfied."  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ."  '*  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Oh  I 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

"  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of 
months :  it  shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you." 
Exod.  xii.  2.  This  month  is  the  first  month  of  our 
jrear ;  and  our  year  is  like  a  drde ;  from  this,  indeed, 
It  has  its  Roman  name.  Round  this  drde  we  move, 
and  move  quickly,  all  the  days  of  our  life.  There  is 
no  standing  still.  We  start  when  we  first  breathe. 
Let  us  start  anew  this  day,  with  fresh  resolution,  to 
run  the  way  of  God's  commandments  when  he  shall 
enlarge  our  heart.  O  let  us  so  run  that  we  may  ob- 
tain 1  This  month  on  the  drde — or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year — ^has  its  name  from  a  pagan  god,  (Janus,) 
represented  with  two  faces.  Let  us,  like  this  heathen 
emblem  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  one  face, 
with  keen  piercing  eyes  to  look  backward,  by  reflection, 
on  what  we  have  been!  and  another,  to  look  forward, 
with  faith  and  hope  through  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer,  to  what  we  expect 
to  be  I 


REMARKS  ON  THE  HUNDREDTH  PSALM. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cobmack,  D.D., 

Minister  qf  Stow, 

This  psalm  has  ever  held  a  high  place  among  the  sweet 
songs  of  Zion,  so  dear  and  so  refreshing  to  the  pious 
Israelites  of  old;  and  so  much  dearer,  and  so  much 
more  refreshing  still  to  the  spiritual  Israelites  of  Gos- 
pel days,  as  they  pass  on  through  the  weeping  valley  of 
Baca,  to  the  higher  songs  of  the  Zion  above,  where 
weeping  is  unknown,  God  himself  having  wiped  away 
every  tear  from  every  eye.  It  is  the  last  in  order  that 
has  been  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  was  considered  by  the 
Hebrews  as  referring  to  the  Messiah's  days.  Its  title 
merits  attention.     It  is  called  a  **  Psalm  of  praise/'  « 
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title  BttMhed  to  no  otber  pMiliti.  though  many  of  them 
breathe  nothing  but  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

This  aacred  poem  begins  with  setting  before  in  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  mth  which  we  should  enter 
the  house  of  God.  We  are  exhorted  to  "  make  a  joy- 
ful noiae  unto  Jehovah,  and  to  serve  him  with  glad- 
iie»^  and  to  come  before  his  presence  with  singing.** 
And  the  call  to  do  so  is  universal — "  all  ye  lands," — 
and  so  must  be  understood  of  Grospel  dmea,  aad  of  all 
in  every  region  that  own  the  name  of  Jesut. 

But  some  sad  and  sorrowful  soul,  under  painful  suf- 
fering) privation,  or  bereavement,  or  it  may  be  under  a 
•ense  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  suffering,  feeling  deep 
abasement  and  anguish  from  conscious  guilt,  may  be 
apt  to  say,  Joy  and  gladness,  and  singing,  are  not  suitable 
to  me.  It  is  sighing,  and  sorrow,  and  smiting  on  the 
breast,  while  not  presuming  to  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
that  are  becoming  in  me,  the  chief  of  sinners.  To 
tach  an  afflicted  soul  we  would  say  in  the  language  of 
another  of  the  songa  of  Zion,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  thanks  unto  the  LfOrd,  and  to  nng  praise  unto  thy 
name,  O  most  High ;  to  show  forth  thy  loving-kindneas 
in  the  morning,  and  thy  fiiithfulnces  every  night*'  Ps, 
xdi.  1,  2.  Sorrow  and  si^ng  may  have  their  appro- 
priate period  (  but  there  is  also  an  appropriate  period 
for  their  termination.  When  the  sinful  child  of  mor- 
tality feels  that  he  is  sunk  in  "  the  horrible  pit,*'  and 
sticking  fast  in  "  the  miry  clay,"  it  is  not  possible  that 
he  shall  be  jdyous  and  glad,  and  come  with  singing. 
But  let  the  man  of  anguish  and  sorrow  obtain  deUver- 
anoe  from  the  horrible  pit,  and  from  the  miry  day,  and 
let  his  feet  be  set  upon  a  rock,  and  his  goings  establish- 
ed, is  it  not  then  appropriate  that  there  should  be  a  new 
song  in  his  mouth,  even  praise  to  our  God^  Ps.  xL  2, 
3.  Has  not  God  shown  that  his  darkest  and  most  af* 
flictive  dispensations  are  sent  to  his  children  in  love 
and  mercy,  to  exercise  their  faith  and  patience,  and  ren- 
der them  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light  ?  And  if  so,  what  but  praise  and  gratitude  are 
due  to  the  Giver  of  good  ?  Now,  it  ia  to  persons  in 
these  drcumstanccs  that  this  divine  poem  is  addreaaed ; 
and  surely  "  praise  ia  comely "  for  those  who  can  aay 
(m  verse  3,)  "  we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his 
pasture.'* 

But  this  Terse,  in  the  origins!,  bears  a  higher  and 
more  peculiar  import  than  merely  that  those,  who  here 
celebrate  Jehovah's  praise,  are  in  the  happy  state  of 
being  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.  The 
cause  of  their  being  so  is  distinctly  recognised  as  origi- 
nating in  his  own  free  and  sovereign  grace.  To  make 
out  this  to  the  satisfiuition  of  every  reader  was  what 
first  suggested  the  remarks  on  this  (nnlffl.  New,  while 
matters  of  curious,  critical  discussion  are  unsuitable 
and  to  be  avoided  in  such  an  artide  as  the  present,  a 
dmple  remark  or  two  on  the  nature  and  difficulties  of 
translation  may  be  of  importance  to  the  mere  English 
reader,  as  they  will  put  him  in  a  capadty  to  comprehend 
intelligently  the  proposed  amendment. 

Persons  of  learning  know  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  of^en  impossible,  to  transfuse  the  full  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  a  composition  from  one  language  into 
another,'  and  that  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased 
when  the  version,  ns  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  is 
reqtured  to  be  literal.  Suppose  a  translator  to  be  per- 
fectly master  of  the  language  out  of  which  he  translates, 
as  well  as  that  into  which  he  translates,  and  that  he  is 
never  at  a  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  original — qua- 
lifications not  to  be  always  expected,  and  of  which  the 
imperfection  of  human  language  forbids  the  hope — still 
it  of^en  happens,  that  in  the  one  tongue  there  is  a  want 
of  words  and  terms  of  predsely  equivalent  import  in 
the  other ;  while  the  idiom  is  sometimes  so  different, 
that  the  literal  translation  of  a  phrase  would  actually 
misrepresent  the  original  author's  meamng.  Such  be- 
ing a  mere  ghince  at  (k^  difficulties  vihiSk  our  yener* 


able  tranalalora  of  the  BtUe  had  to  encounter*  In  pro» 
dudng  a  literal  translatioa  of  the  Inspired  Vol«Me»  we 
nuty  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  they  wMrnscd 
themselves  to  the  task.  And  here  it  may  be  amnaiarily 
stated  that,  as  faithfulness  was  their  first  and  great  aim, 
their  next  appears  to  have  been  to  put  their  readers  in 
possession  of  thdr  doubts  and  diffieultiea,  and  tka 
means  of  helping  them  to  detect  inaccuracies,  vriitrc, 
as  in  all  uninspired  efforts,  diey  may  ba  expeeted  aoai»* 
times  to  creep  in.  In  this  scrupulous  carefulnsii  ori- 
ginated the  marginal  readings  in  our  Bibles,  as  wail  as 
the  adoption  of  the  ItaUe  eharaater  in  particalar  dr^ 
cumstanoeSk  Thus^  when  a  word  or  phrase  appeaiad 
susceptible  of  two  meaainga,  eaeh  of  them  good,  ond 
consistent  with  divine  truth,  they  placed  what  they  fa* 
gar^ted  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  probable,  in  the 
text,  and  the  other  in  the  margin.  Again,  w^en  te 
elliptiosl  nature  of  the  original,  or  some  peculiar  idiom 
required  a  word  or  words  to  be  supplied,  to  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  in  the  English  language,  tiiey  inserted 
tile  words  so  supplied  in  the  ^aHe  chanccer,  that  every 
reader  might  be  instantly  aware  of  the  difficulty  they 
had  to  encounter,  and  of  tiieir  best  endeavour  to  sun 
mount  it. 

However  fiuniliar  these  things  are  to  the  learned,  it 
is  presumed  that  they  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
others,  who  will  now  be  able  distinctly  to  appreciate 
the  remarks  to  be  made  on  the  third  verse  of  this  psalm, 
of  which  the  substance  has  been  already  hinted.  Look« 
tiien,  to  your  Enghsh  Bible,  and  by  simply  omitting 
the  words  in  Italics,  you  have  the  fbUowing:-^"  Know 
ye  that  the  Lord,  he  God ;  he  that  hath  made  us,  and 
not  we  ourselves,  his  people,  aad  the  sheep  of  his  pea* 

tUTB." 

Here,  then,  those  who  are  God'b  people  and  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture  ackaowladge,  with  adoring  grati* 
tude  and  praise,  that  they  were  ma!ie  such  by  Qod  Um^ 
self.  It  was  He,  and  not  we  ourselves,  that  made  at 
his  people.  How  like  the  language  of  the  redeeasad 
above,  '*  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  fhrni 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood  1 "  Well,  then,  may  this  sa*. 
ered  poem  be  edled  a  *■  Ptaka  of  praise,"  sines  the  de» 
liverance  ia  secure  aad  perfect,  and  God  himself  the 
author  of  it  There  is  no  weeping  hi  heaven,  and 
there  should  be  none  among  those  who  are  en  the  way 
to  it.  The  tear  of  tenderness  will,  indeed,  sometimes 
fall,  and  instead  of  bdng  forbidden,  it  has  been  hal- 
lowed by  Him  who  is  the  Just  One  and  the  perfect,  when 
at  the  grave  of  Liazarus  **  Jesus  wept.  But  there 
could  be  nothing  in  our  tears  allied  to  murmuring,  re- 
pining, or  dissatisfaction,  if  the  love  of  God  were  per- 
fect, and  our  faith  in  him  perfect.  For  if  so,  every 
thing,  whatever  were  its  present  aspect,  would  be  de- 
lightful to  us,  as  coming  from  the  God  of  love,  who  is 
ever  making  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of 
those  who  love  him,  and  are  the  called  according  to 
his  purpose.  Who  could  be  sad  under  the  full  convic- 
tion, that  '*  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding,  even  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory  ?**  Shall  rhe  wretch  that  Ute^ 
ly  lay  pining  under  mortal  disease,  give  way  to  anything 
else  than  transports  of  joy,  when  restored  to  the  fiiU 
buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  confirmed  health  ?  Will  not 
the  lame  man,  in  siaiilar  deliverance,  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  dumb  sing  for  joy  ?  And  shall  not  the  slave 
of  sin  and  Satan,  restored  to  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God,  exult  with  singing?  Yes  j  and  it  is  but  the  anti- 
dpation  of  what  shall  be  finally  realized,  when  '*  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads;** 
when  **  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.*     Isaiah  xxxv.  10. 

That  we  are  the  sheep  of  God*s  pasture  is  a  cause  of 
unspeakable  rejoidng  ;  and  that  God  has  made  us 
£uch— for  we  ourselvei  could  never  have  done  it- 
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Ottfe  of  umittenble  thanlngiviiig  to  Eiu,  tbe  foun- 
Uin  of  an  tbis  unnttenible  beatitude. 

There  are  many  wher  important  remafto  suggested 
by  this  **  Psalm  of  praise, "  which  such  a  paper  as  the 
pre9ent  will  not  adroit.  We  conclude  it,  therefore, 
with  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  psalm,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  distich,  for  the  nature  of  which 
we  refer  to  the  elegantly  classical  works  of  Bishop 
Loirth  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and  his  iransiatiou  of  Isaiah. 
We  shall  JuH  remark  that  the  word  Loao  in  capitals 
in  the  Old  Testament  corresponds  with  Jehovah  in  the 
original,  and  that  this  last  is  adopted  in  th«  following 
translation : — 

Shoui  Joyftitty  to  JtnoTAS  sU  tht  esrth. 

Bcnrt  JlHOVAB  wlUi  jotfuliMM. 

Come  befiore  him  with  linginy : 

Know  thst  JsnevAii  he  (alone)  ta  Ood. 

He  and  not  we  ounelret,  made  ua  hia  people 

And  the  ihcep  of  his  paature. 

Coine  into  hit  galea  Wtih  pr^ie : 

Intu  hia  count  wfttt  thankaglving. 

Give  thanks  to  him  and  bless  his  name. 

Bit  good  is  Jihotar  :  for  ever  (ia)  his  vnofff 

Aad  from  getMraiioa  to  generation  his  falthrulnets. 

Many  raaiarks  suggested  by  this  beautiful  Psalm  are 
necessarily  left  to  the  reflections  of  the  Christian  reader. 
At  the  same  time»  the  following  stanza,  corresponding 
to  the  third  veme  in  our  metrical  version,  is  humbly 
and  difBdently  submitted  to  harmonize  with  the  view 
of  the  passage  already  given.  The  necetjsity  of  ex- 
tending it  to  lour  lines,  renders  it  more  paraphrastic  in 
appearance  than  would  be  desirable,  though  nothing  is 
iatroduoed  of  which  the  idea  is  not  in  the  original:— 

Know  that  the  Lord,  not  we,  ua  made 

His  people  and  his  pasture's  sheep. 
*Tls  he  that  chote  ua,  he  that  feedst 

*Tia  he  protaots,  and  will  iiakoef* 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Om  rmptntHiUtf  m  r^musM  to  ear  JVUbw-SMn.-*- 
O  my  frieodsl  is  toere  al  this  moment  anyone  among 
you,  who  is  cherishing  and  indulging  a  single  human 
affection,  however  innocent,  however  laudable,  unsaao- 
tiiied  by  religious  principle  and  religious  hope  ?  Is 
there  m  single  bond  of  union  between  you  and  a  dear 
brother,  or  sister,  or  spouse,  or  parent,  or  child,-..^ 
bond  formed  independently  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of 
his  grace,  and  the  prospect  of  eternity  ?  Do  you  love 
your  friend,  your  relative,  dearly,  fondlv,  aiter  the 
ileah  7  Do  you  share  with  him  ail  your  feelings,  and 
fimdes,  and  pleasures,  and  pursuits?  Do  you  take 
him  along  with  you  in  the  path  of  science,  in  the 
flights  of  lofty  imagination  ?  Do  vou  bid  him  welcome 
to  your  home,  your  hearth,  your  heart  ?  And  do  you 
find  every  day's  endearing  fellowiihip  and  intimate  fa- 
miliarity only  knitting  you  the  more  closely  together  in 
perfect  confidence,  and  harmony,  and  love?  And  yet 
with  all  this  communion  and  interchanse  of  affection, 
can  it  be  that  there  is  no  communion  of  attachment  to 
God,  no  recognition  of  heaven,  no  re^d  to  eternity  ? 
Is  it,  after  all,  for  the  purposes  and  eigoyments  of  this 
earth  alone,  that  you  are  united,  and  united  0  how 
tenderly  ?  Alas  I  and  have  you  no  fear,  that  when  the 
utter  vanity  of  these  pursuits  and  enjoyments  comes  to 
be  known  and  felt,  when  the  dream  of  worldly  happtneis 
is  over,  and  you  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  all  the  guilt  of 
your  ungodliness ;  when  you  are  made  aware  that  every 
thought,  however  pure,  which  has  not  reference  to 
God  is  sin,  and  are  enduring  the  torments  of  a  con- 
science now  quickened  and  iJive  to  tiie  criminality  of 
a  lifis  spent  without  God ;  O I  have  you  no  fear,  that 
hi  the  very  attachment  you  are  now  forming,  in  the 
very  affection  you  are  nov  indulging,  in  the  friendship, 
the  love  whidi  every  day  is  rendering  more  intense  as 
you  Uviah  all  proon  and  tokens  of  tenderest  regard, 
«?ou  are  but  treasaring  up  the  very  instruments  of  wrath 
gainst  the  day  of  wrath?    The  time  maybe  i^t  opm* 


ing,  when  the  roost  bitter  agony  of  a  lost,  and  ruined, 
and  undone  eternity  will  be  the  reooUection  of  some 
kinsman,  some  friend,  some  brother  beloved,  whom 
you  once  encouraged  as  a  partner  in  your  sin,  whom 
aUs  t  however  earnestly  and  anxiously  you  pray,  you 
cannot  hinder  from  becoming  a  partner  in  your  doom. 
You  might  have  warned  him  onoe*  Yon  might  have 
told  him  of  a  God  above,  and  a  judgment  before  him, 
and  a  Saviour  neari  even  at  the  door*  Once  his  mind 
wa&open,  his  heart  tender.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
striving  with  him,  seemed  to  be  bc^nning  a  good  work 
in  him.  Alas  1  did  you,  by  eold  neglect,  quench  the 
smoking  flax?  Does  conscience  remind  you,  that 
among  all  your  interesting  topics  of  daily  familiar  con- 
verse, religion  had  not  its  due  place  7  that  on  one  sub- 
ject, even  the  one  thing  needful,  you  discouraged  con- 
fidence, and  left  your  friend  to  take  his  chance  alone,— 
left  him  to  fiill  back  into  deeper  slumber  ?  And  now 
it  is  too  htte.  Once,  but  for  you,  he  might  have  heard 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  now  he  will  scareely  be  per- 
suaded though  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead Rev. 

R.  S.  Candlish — [5«rmoa  weMked  on  behalf  of  /As 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  tht  jbesCOnfir  Sidk.'] 

The  beet  mode  of  Reproof  ^Ktprov  mildly  and 
sweetly^  in  the  calmest  manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms, 
not  in  a  haughty  or  imperious  way,  not  hastily  or 
fiercely  I  not  with  sour  looks,  or  in  bitter  language,  for 
these  ways  do  beget  all  the  evil,  and  hinder  the  best 
effects  of  reproof}  they  do  certainly  inflame  and  dis- 
turb the  person  reproved ;  they  breed  wrath,  disdain, 
and  hatred  against  the  reprover ;  but  do  not  so  well 
enlighten  the  man  to  see  his  erit>r,  or  affect  him  with  a 
kindly  sense  of  his  ipiscarriage,  or  dispose  him  to  cor- 
rect his  ihult  Such  t«proofii  look  rather  like  the 
wounds  and  persecutions  of  enmity,  than  as  remedies 
ministered  by  a  friendly  hand ;  they  harden  men  with 
rage,  and  scorn  to  mend  upon  such  occasion.  If 
reproof  doth  not  nvour  of  humanity,  it  signifieth  no- 
thing ;  it  must  be  like  a  Utier  pill  wrapped  In  gold, 
and  tempered  with  sugar,  otherwiso  it  \riU  not  go 
down,  or  work  effectually.— Baexow. 

TVue  JSmii^.— Beautiful  u  that  soul  that  hath  put 
on  Christ  {  beautiful  is  the  place  thou  dwellest  in,  and 
all  tJhe  parts  thou  comest  into ;  beautiful  is  the  table 
thou  sittest  at,  and  beautiful  is  the  company  thou  art 
among  I  O  beautiful  is  the  soul  that  wears  that  long 
white  robe  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  1  And  beau- 
tiful is  the  soul  and  conscience  that  is  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  I  So  faith  can  make  a  man  or  wo- 
man beautiful  before  God,  beautiful  before  the  light  of 
both  men  and  angels !— John  Wklch. 

1$  God  not  in  aU  your  thoughte  f — Why  did  you  not 
think  of  God  ?  One  would  deem  that  the  thought  of 
him  must,  to  a  serious  mind,  come  second  to  ^most 
every  other  thought.  The  thought  of  virtue  would 
suggest  the  thought  of  both  a  law-giver  and  a  rewarder ; 
the  thought  of  crime,  of  an  avenger ;  the  thought  of 
sorrow,  of  a  consoler;  the  thought  of  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  of  an  intelligence  that  understands  it;  the 
thought  of  that  ever-moving  activity  that  prevails  in  the 
system  of  the  universe,  of  a  supreme  agent ;  the  thought 
of  the  human  fiunily,  of  a  great  fiither ;  the  thought  of 
all-being,  of  a  creator  y  the  thought  of  life,  of  a  preser- 
ver ;  and  the  thought  of  death,  of  an  incontroUabU 
disposer.  By  what  dexterity  of  irreligious  caution  did 
you  avoid  precisely  every  track,  where  the  idea  of  him 
would  have  met  you,  or  elude  that  iden  if  it  came  ? 
And  "^hat  must  sound  reason  pronounce  of  a  mind 
which,  in  the  train  of  millions  of  thoughts,  has  wander- 
ed to  all  things  under  the  sun,  to  all  the  permanent  ob- 
jects or  vanishing  appesranoea  ui  the  creation,  but  never 
fixed  its  thought  on  the  Supreme  reality  {  never  ap. 
proached,  like  Mosee^   **(•  see  this  great  t(ght.  "— 

I  r08TBB'9  EsSATfl* 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


▲  cahticIjS  of  the  covbnahtebs. 

Ho  t  Wttcher  of  tbe  silent  Idll, 

Whatofthenigbt?  What  of  tbe  night  ? 
The  winds  aro  hoshedr— the  earth  is  still — 

The  voiceless  stars  are  sparkling  bright— 
From  out  this  heathery  noorland  glen. 

By  the  shy  wild  fowl  only  trod, 
We  raise  our  hymn,  unheard  of  men. 

To  thee,  an  omnipresent  Grod  I 

Jehovah  1  though  no  sign  appear 

Through  earth  our  aunless  path  to  lead. 
We  know — we  feel  thee  ever  near, 

A  present  help  in  time  of  need ; 
Near — aa  when  pointing  out  the  way. 

For  ever  in  thy  people's  sight , 
A  smoke- wreathed  column  in  the  day  I 

A  fiery  pillar  in  the  night  1 

Whence  came  the  summons  forth  to  go? 

From  thee  came  down  the  warning  sound : 
•*  Out  to  your  tents,  oh  Israel — Lk)  1 

The  faeatiiens'  warfare  girds  thee  round : 
Sons  of  the  liuthful,  Up  1  Away  I 

The  Lamb  must  of  the  wolf  beware  ; 
The  fiilcon  seeks  the  dove  for  prey ; 

The  fowler  spreads  his  cunning  snare.*' 

Then  all  was  seeming  peace  around, 

Was  seeming  peace  by  field  and  flood, 
We  woke — and  on  our  Untels  found, 

The  mark  of  death,  the  sign  of  blood ; 
Lord  1  in  thy  cause  we  mocked  at  fears ; 

We  scorned  th'  ungodly's  threatening  words ; 
Beat  out  our  pruning  hooks  to  spears ; 

And  turned  the  ploughshare  into  swords. 

Degenerate  Scotland !  days  have  been 

When  freemen  o'er  thy  pathways  trod, 
When  mountain  rude  and  valley  green 

Poured  forth  the  loud  acclaim  to  God  I 
The  fire,  which  Liberty  imparts, 

Refulgent  in  each  patriot  eye. 
And  graven  on  a  nation's  hearts 

The  Word  I — for  which  we  stand  or  die. 

Unholy  change  I  the  scomer's  chai.. 

Is  now  the  seat  of  those  who  rule ; 
Tortures,  and  bonds,  and  death,  the  share 

Of  all  except  the  tyrant's  tool ; 
The  faith  in  which  our  fathers  breathed 

And  had  their  life, — ^for  which  they  died — 
That  priceless  boon,  which  they  bequeathed 

Their  sons, — our  impious  foes  deride. 

And  we  have  left  our  homes  behind. 

And  we  have  girded  on  the  sword, 
And  we  in  solemn  league  have  joined. 

Yea,  covenanted  with  the  Lord — 
Never  to  seek  these  homes  again, 

Never  to  give  the  sword  its  sheath. 
Until  our  rights  of  Faith  remain 

Unfettered  as  the  air  we  breathe ! 

Oh,  Thou,  who  reignest  in  the  sky, 

Encirded  round  with  heavenly  thrones. 
Cast  down  thine  all  protecting  eye 

Upon  our  wives  and  litUe  ones ; 
From  Hallelujahs  surging  round. 

Oh  for  a  moment  turn  thine  ear. 
The  widow  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

The  fiunished  orphan's  cries  to  hear  I 


And  thou  wilt  hear  I^t  cannot  be. 

That  thou  wilt  list  the  raven's  brood. 
When  from  the  nest  they  call  to  thee. 

And,  in  due  season,  send  them  food ; 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  wilt  weave 

The  lily  such  superb  array. 
And  yet  unfed,  unsheltered  leave 

Thy  children — as  if  less  than  they  I 
We  have  no  hearth — the  ashes  lie 

In  bhickness  where  they  brightiy  shone ; 
We  have  no  home — the  desert  sky 

Our  covering,  earth  our  couch  alone  ; 
We  have  no  heritage— deprivcn 

Of  these,  we  ask  not  such  on  earth ; 
Our  hearts  are  sealed ;  we  seek  in  heaven. 

For  heritage,  and  home,  and  hearth. 

D.  M.  MotB. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adherence  to  Principle In  the  unrivalled  useful- 

ness  and  celebrity  of  his  sons,  Mr  Samuel  Wesley  be- 
held the  providential  reward  of  his  own  inflexible  at- 
tachment to  pnndple,  and  his  courage  in  resisting  the 
machinations  of  power,  when  he  thought  that  the  cnuw 
of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  country  were  at  stake. 
When  that  misguided  and  unfortunate  monarch,  James 
the  Second,  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Protestantism 
of  England,  and  to  render  Popery  the  dominant  power, 
Mr  Wesley  was  strongly  solicited  by  the  friends  of  tho 
king  to  abet  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  high  prefer- 
ment was  held  out  to  him  to  induce  his  compliance. 
But  he  positively  refused  to  read  the  king's  declaration ; 
he  protested  against  the  infamous  policy  of  the  times, 
and  though  surrounded  with  informers,  and  threatened 
by  soldiers,  he  delivered  a  memorable  sermon  against 
the  object  which  James  had  in  view,  founded  upon  the 
words,  "  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able 
to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he 
will  deliver  us  out  of  thy  band,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be 
it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  thou  hast  set  up." 
This  bold  and  honourable  man  was  the  father  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  modem  Methodism. 

A  Countrymem. — Collins,  the  fi'eethinker,  or  deist, 
met  a  plain  countryman  going  to  church.  He  asked 
him  where  he  was  going.  "  To  church,  Sir."  "  What 
to  do  there  ?  "  *'  To  worship  God."  "  Pray,  whether 
is  your  God  a  great  or  a  little  God  ?  "  "  He  is  both. 
Sir."  "  How  can  he  be  both  ?  "  He  is  so  great.  Sir, 
that  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him  ;  and  so 
little  that  he  can  dwell  in  my  heart."  Collins  declared, 
that  this  simple  answer  from  the  countryman  had  more 
effect  upon  his  mind  than  all  the  volumes  which  learned 
doctors  bad  written  against  him. 
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CBRXSTIAM  FRIENDSHIP  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE 

RBCIPROCAL  CONDUCT  OF  PAUL  AND 

ONBSIPHORUS. 

Bt  thk  Ret.  D.  Davidson, 
Minuter  ofBroughty  Ferry. 

The  absence  from  the  code  of  Christian  morality, 
of  a  specific  command  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
friendship,  has  been  made  by  infidels  the  matter  of 
objection  against  our  most  holy  faith.  But  that 
objection,  while  their  preferring  of  it  betrays  their 
mafignant  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  discovers  the 
difficulty  they  feel  in  framing  even  any  plausible 
allegation  against  it,  it  is  easy  to  repel.  True  it 
is,  indeed,  Uiat  we  cannot  point  out  any  precept 
that  requires  us,  in  express  terms,  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  our  fellows.  And  this  may  seem 
a  great  omission  to  those  whose  sensibilities  or 
circnmstances  have  led  them  to  attach  peculiar 
value  to  the  possession  of  a  true  friend,  and  whose 
experience,  either  bitter  or  blessed,  has  taught  them 
what  it  is  to  want,  and  what  to  have  one.  But 
then,  while  this  omission  is  explained  and  vindi- 
cated by  the  considerations  that  friendship,  in  its 
highest  style,  is  to  be  ranked  rather  among  the 
privileges  than  the  duties  of  life,  and  that  from  its 
very  nature  it  admits  not  of  precise  inculcation  ; 
there  are  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  the  ac- 
quisition and  exercise  of  those  dispositions  which 
naturally  give  birth  to  friendship,  and  lay  the  surtet 
basis  for  the  discharge  of  its  obligations,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  its  pleasures  ;  and  tJbere  are  present- 
ed there,  also,  the  most  engaging  examples  of  in- 
dividuals, whose  breasts  reciprocated  the  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  the  purest  friendship,  and 
whose  lives  were  the  very  model  of  its  expressions 
and  achievements.  Has  not  the  Gospel  inculcat- 
ed humility  and  veracity,  tenderness  and  gratitude, 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  esteem  of  the  ex- 
cellent ?  And  how  can  these  graces  fail  of  origi- 
nating, between  those  who  possess  them,*  that  re- 
spect and  ende^paent  which  friendship  implies,  if 
they  be  brought  into  contact  and  be  congenial  in 
their  tastes  ?  Has  not  the  Gospel  also  set  forth, 
in  the  r^ard  and  preference  of  our  Lord  for  John, 
who  is  described  as  *<the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  and  for  the  happy  family  of  Bethany,  con- 
cerning whom  it  is  said, "  Now  Jesus  loved  i/i»x\hs^ 
Vou  II. 


and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus,"  illustrious  instances 
of  friendship  ?  and  how  can  his  disciples  fail  to 
perceive  in  these  a  recommendation  of  it,  more 
mstructive  and  alluring  than  any  precept  can  con- 
vey ? 

Out  of  many  examples,  let  there  now  be  select- 
ed, for  contemplation,  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  conduct  of  Onesiphorus  to  Paul,  and  Paul  to 
Onesiphorus,  (1  Tim.  i.  16-18.)  They  were 
Christian  friends,  and  their  behaviour  to  each  other, 
while  sanctioning  friendship,  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which,  according  to  the  varied  circumstances 
wherein  Providence  may  place  us,  its  part  should 
be  performed. 

Onesiphorus  was  the  friend  of  Paul,  and  how 
did  he  manifest  his  friendship  ?  When  the  apos- 
tle sojourned  in  Ephesus,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
he  *<  ministered  to  him  in  many  things,"  assisting, 
probably,  both  in  the  supply  of  his  temporal  wants 
and  the  furtherance  of  his  spiritual  labours.  And 
when  the  apostle  was  a  prisoner,  the  second  time, 
at  Rome,  treated  with  peculiar  severity  by  his 
enemies,  and  wounded  yet  more  deeply  by  the  de- 
fection of  professed  friends,  so  constant  was  that 
worthy,  that  he  still  remembered  him, — so  cour- 
ageous that  he  *'  was  not  ashamed  of  the  apostle's 
chain,"  nor  afraid  to  own  him  though  a  reputed 
felon,  awaiting  his  execution, — so  zealous  that  he 
<<  inquired  diligently"  for  him,  and  traced  him  out 
to  the  dungeon  where  he  was  lying  as  one  utterly 
forsaken, — and  so  affectionate,  and  liberal,  and 
sympathetic,  that  he  "refreshed  him  oft,"  and 
cheered  his  heart  by  the  gifts  of  his  hand,  and  the 
Hght  of  his  countenance,  and  the  communications 
of  his  tongue  ;  thus  earning  for  himself  that  high- 
est commendation  which  the  Judge  will  bestow  at 
the  last  day  on  those  whom  he  rewards  for  their 
kindness  to  his  people,  "  I  was  in  prison  and  ye 
came  unto  me." 

Paul  was  the  friend  of  Onesiphorus,  and  how 
did  he  manifest  his  friendship  ?  Incarcerated  and 
enchained,  poor  and  destitute,  he  could  not  requite, 
in  kind,  his  benefactor's  generosity.  But  another 
mode  of  expressing  friendship  was  left  him,  and 
as  he  was  shut  up  to  it  by  circumstances,  so  he 
turned  to  it  with  fondness.  As  the  waters  of  a 
spring,  when  prevented  from  flowing  forth  in  their 
natural  channel,  mount  forcibly  up  towards  heaven. 
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1  the  portion  that  is  prevented,  by  exhalation, 
from  diffusing  fertility  along*  the  course  of  the 
stream,  descends  afterwards  in  fertilizing  showers ; 
so  the  emotions  of  his  overflowing  heart,  being  pent 
up  in  one  direction  by  the  tyranny  of  man,  ascended 
in  devout  aspiration  to  God,  and  though  seeming 
to  vanish  in  the  vapour  of  fruitless  wishes,  entailed 
the  communication  of  invaluable  blessings.  While 
recording  his  kindness,  in  an  epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  thus  giving  occasion  for  what  he  did  being 
told  as  a  memorial  of  him  wheresoever  the  Gospel 
is  preached,  he  prayed,  "  The  Lord  give  mercy 
unto  the  house, of  Onesiphorus, "  thus  entreating 
for  the  members  of  his  family,  the  protection,  and 
blessing,  and  salvation  of  Gofl ;  and  prayed,  also, 
"  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day,"  thus  entreating 
for  him  personally,  the  acquittal,  and  commenda- 
tion, ancl  munificence  of  the  Judge,  when  that 
epoch  of  awful  solemnity,  and  searching  scnitiny, 
and  unalterable  doom,  which  was  ever  in  his  eye, 
should  actually  arrive ;  entreaties  which,  as  the 
inwrought  and  fervent  prayers  of  one  eminently 
righteous  and  beloved,  were  doubtless  of  much 
avail,  and  secured  an  abundant  and  eternal  recom- 
pence  to  his  generous  friend. 

"  A  man  that  hath  friends,  must  shew  himself 
friendly."  And  here  is  a  pattern  for  every  such  man. 
Beneficence  and  intercession  indeed  are  incumbent 
upon  every  one,  and  every  Christian  feels  that  he  is 
bound  to  do  good  unto  all  as  he  has  opportunity, 
and  to  offer  up  prayer^  and  supplications  for  all 
men  ;  for  how  can  he  be  a  Christian  who  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  against  his  brother  in 
necessity  or  distress,  and  refuses  to  minister  to  his 
relief  and  comfort  ?  or  he  who  is  forgetful  of  his 
fellow-sinners,  when  addressing  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  ?  But  especially  in  those  who  profess  to 
be  friends,  ought  the  reciprocal  conduct  of  Paul 
and  Onesiphorus,  to  be  paralleled.  Are  there 
any  with  whom  we  have  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
friendship  ?  then  ought  we  to  be  constant  in  our 
attachments  and  engagements,  whatsoever  be  the 
changes  in  their  lot ;  then  ought  we,  when  they 
are  overtaken  by  adversity  and  oppressed  by  afflic- 
tion, to  minister  to  them  of  our  substance,  to  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  sacrifice,  or  expose  ourselves  to 
risk  for  their  sake,  and  refresh  them  by  our  sym- 
pathy and  affectionate  converse,  in  the  way  of 
counsel  and  consolation ;  and  then  ought  we,  in 
every  circumstance,  and  especially  if  no  other  mwle 
of  testifying  our  love  be  left  us,  to  draw  as  it  were 
on  the  exhaustless  treasury  of  heaven  for  the  li- 
quidation of  our  debt,  and  put  forth  all  our  "  power 
with  God"  in  the  wrestlings  of  fervent  prayer  for 
the  procurement,  in  behalf  of  our  friends,  of  bless- 
ings from  on  high.  These  are  the  exercises  of 
Christian  friends, — ^these  the  acts  of  a  friendship 
cemented  by  religion  and  destined  for  heaven. 
Yes  !  those  who  enjoy  it,  tal«e  delight  in  impart- 
ing of  this  world's  goods,  and  communicating  spi- 
ritual comfort,  when  that  is  requisite  or  practicable; 
and  take  delight,  when  prevented  by  poverty  from 
giving,  and  bv  distance  from  spcaliing,  or  when 


these  may  seem  unnecessary,  in  beseeching  the 
Father  of  mercies  to  "  supply  all  their  need  ac- 
cording to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus." 
Oh,  happy  they  who  thus  anticipate  the  harmony 
and  kindness  of  heaven !  Their  bliss  in  having 
among  their  fellow-travellers  Zionward,  those  to 
whom  they  feel  thus,  and  who  feel  thus  towards 
them,  is  but  inferior  to  what  they  experience, 
when  they  are  enabled,  in  the  confidence  of  faith, 
to  say  of  Him,  from  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named,  "  This  is  my  beloved, 
and  this  is  my  friend." 

ST.    CLEMENT.   A  COMPANION   OF 

THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 

Communicated  by  thb  Rbv.  Duncak  MAcrAALAN, 

Minuter  nf  Renfrew. 

Ipf  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Paul  saya,  "  I  entreat 
thee  also,  true  yoke-fellow,  help  those  women  whicli 
laboured  with  me  in  the  Gospel,  with  Clement  aho,  and 
with  other  my  fellow-labourers,  whose  names  are  in  the 
book  of  life."  Of  the  early  history  of  Clement  we 
know  nothing  which  may  be  depended  upon,  and  there 
is  no  certain  information  respecting  his  death.  Several 
very  early  writers  however,  assure  us,  that  he  became 
bishop  or  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  perhaps  about 
the  year  91  or  92  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  died  about 
the  year  100.  While  thus  employed  at  Rome,  it  hap- 
pened that  gre^eit  dissensions  and  insubordination  broke 
out  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  And  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  those  early  times,  application  was  made  to 
the  Church  at  Rome,  and  particularly  to  Clement,  for 
counsel  and  advice.  At  the  time,  when  this  application 
was  made,  the  Church  at  Rome  «*as  su^ering  probably 
under  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  no  answer  \va<i 
immediately  sent.  But  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored, 
and  perhaps  about  the  year  95  or  96,  Clement,  in  name 
of  the  Church  at  Rome,  wrote  a  very  interesting  and 
edifying  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  through  the 
good  providence  of  God,  it  is  for  the  roost  part  in  a 
state  of  preservation.  Not  doubting  that  a  production 
so  early  as  this,  and  on  such  a  subject,  will  be  valued 
by  many,  who  have  not  access  to  it  in  another  form,  we 
proceed  to  furnish  an  outline  of  it,  in  as  lull  and  perfect 
a  manner  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

"  The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome,  to  the 
Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  called  and  sancti- 
fied, by  the  will  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord : 
Grace  and  peace  from  Almighty  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  be  multiplied  unto  you. 

"  Brethren, — The  unexpected  calamities  to  which 
\rc  have  of  late  been  exposed,  prevented  us  from  giving 
earlier  attention  to  the  matters  about  which  you  in- 
quire, and  especially,  to  the  imhappy  and  highly  unbe- 
coming dissensions,  with  which  a  few  vain  and  self- 
vrilled  men  have  dishonoured  your  juetly  celebrated 
name.  We  speak  thus  of  you ;  for  who  that  has  been 
among  you,  has  not  had  occasion  to  admire  your  sted- 
fastness  in  the  faith,  your  fruitfulnces  in  good  works, 
and  the  temper  of  your  religious  zeal  ?  You  seemed  to 
do  all  things  impartially  and  according  to  the  rule  of 
God's  Word ;  being  subject  to  those  placed  over  you, 
giving  honour  to  the  aged,  inculcating  modesty  on  the 
young;  and  exhorting  women  to  be  seemly  in  their 
conduct,  to  love  and  obey  their  husbands,  and  to  order 
t^eir  houses  with  discretion.     Te  were  all  of  you  no- 
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dest,  unambitious,  c^ioritable,  and  keeping  the  sir&erings 
of  Christ  continually  before  your  eyes.  Hence  the  sted- 
fastness  of  your  faith,  your  fruitfiUness  in  good  works, 
and  your  enjoying  so  plentifully  an  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Thus  also  it  was,  that  you  lifted  up  your  hands 
to  God  in  praver,  nothing  doubting,  while  you  pled  for 
yourselves  ana  the  \^  hole  elect  of  God. 

"  In  these  circumstances  God  greatly  helped  you.  But 
it  has  since  happened  to  you  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Word, — *  My  beloved  did  eat  and  drink,  anci  he  was 
enlai^ed,  waxed  fat  and  kicked.*  Hence  emulation, 
strife  and  insubordination.  Men  of  no  name  have  lifted 
themselves  up  against  the  honourable,  and  persons  of 
no  reputation  against  such  as  deserved  respect,  the 
foolish  against  the  wise,  and  the  young  against  the  aged. 
Righteousness  and  peace  departed  from  you,  men  forgot 
to  fear  God,  and  became  blind  in  their  zeal ;  giving  them- 
selves up  especially  to  envy.  And  was  it  not  in  this 
way,  that  death  first  entered  the  world,  that  Cain  slew 
his  brother,  that  Moses  had  to  flee  from  Egypt,  that 
Aaron  and  Miriam  were  shut  out  from  the  camp,  that 
Dathan  and  Abiram  went  down  into  the  pit,  and  that 
Diivid  was  not  only  hated  by  strangers,  but  also  per- 
JH^cutcd  by  Saul  the  king  of  Israel?  But  to  speak  of 
examples  nearer  our  own  time,  and  even  of  our  own 
zGfi,  some  of  the  very  noblest  pillars  of  the  Church 
have,  in  this  way,  been  assmled  and  persecuted  to  the 
death.  Witness  the  holy  apostles.  Peter,  for  example, 
after  much  suffering,  died  a  niart}T.  And  Paul  was  in 
bonds  Si'ven  times,  was  scourged,  was  stoned,  preached 
tn  the  east  and  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west,  and 
at  la^t  sealed  the  truth  with  his  blood ;  leaving  behind 
bim  an  eminent  pattern  of  £uth  and  patience.  Many 
others  also  have,  like  them,  endured  torture,  and  set  to 
uthers  a  glorious  example.  Even  women,  though  na- 
turally weak  in  body  have  suffered  very  great  cruelties 
with  firmness  and  died  in  the  i^th. 

"  We  write  these  things  unto  you,  beloved,  not  only 
for  your  instruction,  but  that  we  ourselves  also  may 
be  put  in  remembrance';  for  we  are  uU  liable  to  the 
same  temptations,  and  are  engaged  in  the  same  confiict. 
\\^erefore,  let  us  lay  aside  all  vain  and  unprofitable  am- 
bition, and  strive  after  conformity  to  the  perfect  rule  of 
our  holy  calling.  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  which  is 
most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  Let  us  think  how 
predoua  the  blood  of  Christ  is,  and  which  was  shed, 
that  we  might  repent  and  be  saved.  Let  us  inquire 
concerning  the  ages  that  are  past,  and  see  how  in  all 
generations,  men  have  been  called  to  repentance.  Noah 
preached  repentance  hi  his  day,  and  as  many  as  gave 
heed  to  his  instructions  were  saved.  Jonah  proclaimed 
destruction  against  Nineveh,  and  yet  through  repent- 
ance its  inhabitants,  though  strangers  to  the  covenant, 
were  accepted  and  saved.  The  Gospel  message  is  an 
invitation  to  repent,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  it  urged  as  a  duty  on  alL  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
xviiL  30^32;  Isa.  L;  Jer.  iii.  4-19;  Isa.  i.  16.)' 
Let  us  not  therefore  despise,  but  rather  value  and 
obey  his  excellent  and  glorious  wilL  Let  us  prostrate 
ourselves  before  him,  laying  aside  all  ambition,  and  envy, 
and  strife,  the  end  of  wliich  can  be  only  death.  Let  us 
imitate  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Lot,  and 
Ilahab  ;  all  of  whom  have  left  us  examples  of  righteous- 
ness amidst  much  that  was  i^ibelieving  and  wicked. 
(See  Gen.  xii.  4;  xiii,  14 ;  xv.  5;  xix. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  6. 
Jude  7 ;  Josh,  ii.)  Moreover,  our  Lord  also  humbled 
himself.  He  came  not  with  any  shew  of  pride  or  arro- 
gance, though  his  power  was  very  great.  (See  Isa.  liii. 
1-12  ;  Psal.  xxii.  6.)  And  if  the  Lord  tnus  humbled 
himself,  why  should  not  we,  who  have  been  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  his  grace  ?  Let  us  humble  ourselves 
as  they  did,  who  went  about  in  goat  skins  and  sheep 
skins,  making  known  the  coming  of  Christ.    Such  were 
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Elijah,  and  Elisha,  and  Ezckiel,  and  the  prophets.  And 
with  these  we  have  other  examples  of  similar  humility  ; 
as  \n  the  case  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxviiL  27,)  of  Job, 
(xiv.  4,)  and  of  Moses,  (Exod.  iii.  1 1 ;  iv.  10.)  Ajid 
what  shall  we  say  of  David,  who  expresses  himself 
so  humbly  in  the  fifty-first  Psahn?  And  are  not  all 
these  examples  recorded  for  our  instruction  as  well  as 
for  the  generations  that  are  past  ?  And  ought  we  not, 
therefore,  to  be  guided  by  these  and  to  return  to  the 
exercise  of  that  peace  and  holiness,  after  which  the 
people  of  God  ought  continually  to  strive  ? 

Nor  ought  we  to  neglect  what  God  is  teaching  us  by 
his  works.  The  heavenly  bodies  move  in  the  order 
which  he  has  appointed,  and  silently  obey  him.  Day 
and  night  succeed  each  other,  and  yet  encroach  not  on 
each  other's  boundaries.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
many  groups  of  stars  which  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  heavens,  have  all  their  appointed  courses ;  and  they 
fulfil  these  without  crossing  each  other's  path.  The 
earth  observes  her  seasons,  neither  doubting  nor  disput- 
ing the  wiU  of  the  Creator ;  and  thus  both  man  and  beast 
are  supplied  with  the  food,  which  they  severally  require. 
Spring  and  summer,  autuum  and  winter,  give  place  to 
each  other,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  accomplish  the 
ends,  on  account  of  which  they  are  sent  abroad  on  the 
earth.  The  fountains  of  water  also,  which  are  alike 
sources  of  health  and  pleasure,  withhold  not  their  stores, 
but  liberally  supply  the  wonts  of  all.  And  even  the 
restless  deep,  hath  its  limits,\  beyond  which  it  doth  not 
usually  pass.  On  all  of  these,  has  the  great  Creator 
laid  his  injunction,  that  they  act  in  concert,  and  conspire 
towards  one  common  good ;  and  in  this  he  has  mani- 
fested his  own  goodness.  Nor  let  us  forget,  brethren, 
that  the  eyes  of  God  are  continually  upon  us.  None 
gf  our  thoughts  or  intentions  are  concealed  from  him. 
Let  us  fear  God.  Let  us  reverence  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  blood  was  shed  that  we  might  live.  Let 
us  honour  such  as  are  placed  over  us.  Let  us  respect 
the  aged.  Let  us  instruct  the  young  in  the  discipline 
and  fear  of  God.  Let  our  wives  be  exhorted  to  purity 
of  conversation,  meekness  in  giving  counsel,  and  charity 
towards  all,  who  truly  fear  God.  Let  their  children  also 
be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  especially, 
in  the  importance  of  humility  and  charijty,  and  the  fear 
of  God. 

'*  But  these  exhortations  will  avail  only,  when  con- 
firmed by  the  faith  which  we  have  in  Christ.  (Ps.  xxxiv. 
11-19.)  Our  heavenly  Father  hath  bowels  of  com- 
passion towards  such  as  fear  him,  and  he  kindly  and 
lovingly  bestows  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit  on  such  as  come 
to  him  in  simplicity  of  faith.  Wherefore  let  us  not 
doubt,  that  God  will  bestow  on  us  the  gifts  which  he 
has  promised.  Let  none  say,  '  These  things  are  often 
told  us,  but  they  come  not  to  pass.'  Ye  fools,  know  ye 
not  that  one  thing  foUows  another.  Take  the  vine  for 
example.  It  first  buds,  then  unfolds  its  leaves,  then 
flowers,  then  come  the  sour  grapes,  and  histly  the  ma- 
ture fruit.  And  after  a  little  while,  what  God  has  said 
wiU  also  be  accomplished.  (Hab.  ii.  3;  MaL  iii.  1.) 
Our  Lord  himself  was  the  first-fruits  of  our  resurrec- 
tion, and  we  are  continually  reminded  of  it  by  repeated 
signs.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  teaches  us  this 
doctrine.  The  night  lies  down  and  the  day  rises,  and 
the  day  departs  and  the  night  succeeds.  The  sower 
also  casts  his  seed  into  the  earth,  and  though  dry  and 
naked,  it  nevertheless  dissolves,  and  by  the  good  pro- 
vidence  of  God  springs  up,  yielding  many  more.  And 
shall  it  yet  appear  strange,  that  God  should  raise  from 
the  dead  such  as  died  in  the  faith  of  a  resurrection  ? 
(Ps.  iii.  5 1  Job  ix.  27.)  With  him  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. By  the  word  of  his  power  he  created  all  things, 
and  by  the  same  power  he  is  able  to  destroy  them,  and 
again  to  make  alive.  And  what  he  can* do,  he  will  do; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  deny  himself.  How 
blessed  and  wonderful  are  the  gifts  of  God  I  Jauiiortal 
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life,  shining  righteousness,  perfect  assurance,  and  holy 
temperance.  So  much  we  know;  but  how  shall  we  be 
able  to  understand  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
in  eternity,  for  them  that  love  him  !  The  Creator  and 
Father  of  our  spirits  can  alone  comprehend  these.  He 
only  knows  their  greatness  and  their  beauty.  Let  us, 
therefore,  strive,  with  all  earnestness,  to  be  found 
among  those  who  wait  for  him.  Let  our  fiuth  rest  in 
God,  and  let  our  conduct  be  according  to  his  will.  Let 
us  come  to  him,  through  our  great  High  Priest,  through 
whom  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  have  been  open- 
ed ;  and  God,  even  the  Father,  would  have  us  to  taste 
of  immortality  itself.  (Hab.  L  3, 4 ;  Ps.  civ.  4 ;  Hcb.  i. 
7;  Heb.  i.  5;  Ps.  ii.  7,  8;  Heb.  i.  13;  Ps.  ex.  1.) 

**  It  becomes  us  also  to  do  every  thing,  in  an  orderly 
and  consistent  manner.  Observe,  Mith  how  much  or- 
der and  obedience  they  act,  who  are  led  on  to  the  war- 
fare of  this  world.  All  are  not  chiefs  nor  commanders 
of  a  thousand,  nor  centurions,  nor  inferior  officers ;  but 
every  one  obeys  the  command  of  such  as  are  placed  over 
him.  The  great  cannot  do  without  their  inferiors,  and 
«s  little  can  these  without  the  other.  It  is  so  with  the 
very  members  of  our  body.  They  have  all  their  several 
offices,  and  yet  they  all  conspire  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  We  also  are  members  of  one  body  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  ought  to  bear  with  each  other,  and  to  do 
good  to  each  other,  and  yet  each  to  act  in  his  own  pro- 
per place.  Foolish  men,  without,  it  may  be,  either 
wisdom  or  learning,  may  despise  such  admonitions,  and 
think  much  of  themselves ;  but  what  really  is  man  ? 
Has  he  ought  that  came  not  out  of  the  dust  with  him, 
or  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Most  High  ?  (Job 
iv.  16,  &c.;  XV.  15;  iv.  19;  v.  1.)  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  worship  God,  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  not  as 
if  by  random,  but  at  fixed  times  and  seasons.  And  let 
the  same  order  be  observed  respecting  those  who  mi- 
nister to  us :  for,  under  the  law,  the  chief  priest  had 
his  proper  duty,  the  ordinary  priest  his,  the  Levite  also 
his,  and  such  as  held  no  sacred  office  theirs.  The  apos- 
tles preached  under  a  commission  from  the  Saviour ; 
and  he  was  himself  sent  by  the  Father.  The  apostles, 
being  assured  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  en- 
dpwed  also  with  the  Spirit,  went  forth  into  all  the 
world,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  they 
thus  went  on  preaching  through  different  countries 
and  cities,  they  appointed  the  first-fruits  of  their  mi- 
nistry in  these,  to  be  pastors,  and  deacons,  over 
such  as  should  afterwards  believe,  having  first  proved 
them  by  tiie  Spirit.  Nor  was  this  any  thing  new ;  for 
long  before,  it  had  been  written  concerning  these,  '  I 
will  appoint  their  overseers  in  righteousness,  and  their 
ministers  in  faith.*  The  apostles  also  knew,  that  con- 
tentions should  arise  concerning  the  ministry  after  their 
decease ;  and  therefore  did  they  leave  directions  how 
other  chosen  and  approved  men  should  succeed.  Where- 
fore, we  cannot  think  it  right  to  throw  out  of  their 
ministry  such  a«  were  either  appointed  by  apostles,  or 
afterwards  chosen  by  other  eminent  men  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  Church,  and  who,  with  all  lowliness 
and  uprightness,  had  ministered  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 
It  would  be  no  small  sin  to  cast  off  such.  Yet,  blessed 
are  those  who,  having  finished  their  course,  have  en- 
tered into  rest ;  for  they  fear  not  that  any  shall  be  able 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  place :  and  yet  ye  see,  how 
ye  have  cast  out  some,  who,  like  them,  adorned  their 
office,  and  lived  respectably  among  you. 

"  Ye  are  contentious,  brethren,  and  zealous  for  things 
which  pertain  not  imto  salvation.  Look  into  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  see,  whether  the  righteous  were  ever  cast 
off  by  such  as  were  themselves  righteous.  They  were 
often  persecuted,  but  it  was  by  the  wicked.  They  were 
cast  into  prison,  but  it  was  by  men  of  no  religion. 
They  were  stoned,  but  it  was  by  such  as  did  them- 
selves vioUite  the  law.  They  were  put  to  death,  but 
it  was  by  persons  full  of  envy  and  malice.    Daniel  was 


cast  into  a  den  of  lions;  was  that  by  men  fearing  God? 
Hananiah,  Azariah,  and  Mishael,  were  shut  up  in  a 
fiery  furnace  ;  was  it  by  men  professing  to  worship  the 
true  God  ?  God  forbid !  They  were  men  full  of  wick- 
edness, and  incensed  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
true  God.  But  such  as  endured  these  things,  were 
men  of  God,  and  were  made  partakers  of  honour  and 
glory.  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  their  example,  and 
not  be  found  among  the  wicked  and  envious.  Why 
should  there  be  strife,  and  anger,  and  divisions, 
among  us  ?  Have  we  not  all  one  God,  one  Christ,  and 
one  Spirit  dwelling  in  us  ?  Are  we  not  members  of 
one  body  ?  Or  have  we  come  to  such  a  height  of  mad- 
ness, as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another  ? 
Let  us  remember  the  words  of  Jesus :  '  Woe  to  that 
man.  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been 
bom,  than  that  he  should  have  offended  one  of  my 
elect.'  Your  divisions  have  perverted  not  a  few,  have 
discouraged  many,  have  unsettled  many,  and  have 
grieved  all  of  us.  And  yet  they  continue.  Take  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  into  your  hands.  What  was  it  that  he 
wrote  you,  when  first  ye  had  received  the  Gospel  ? 
Verily  he  admonished  you  concerning  himself,  and  Ce- 
phas, and  Apollos ;  for  even  then  ye  had  begun  to  fall 
into  parties  and  factions.  It  is  a  shame,  my  l)elovcd, 
yea,  a  very  great  shame,  and  unworthy  of  your  Chris- 
tian profession,  to  have  it  Said  that  the  ancient  and 
faithful  Church  of  Corinth  should,  through  the  influence 
of  a  few  individuals,  be  led  into  a  general  sedition 
against  their  ministers.  Nor  has  the  report  reached  us 
only,  but  also  such  as  are  our  enemies ;  and  through 
whom  the  name  of  Christ  is  thus  blasphemed,  and  ye 
are  yourselves  brought  into  danger.  Let  us,  therefore, 
at  once  put  an  end  to  this  evil  course,  and  falling  down 
before  God,  let  us  beseech  him  even  with  tears,  that 
he  would  pardon  and  again  restore  us  to  a  state  of  bro- 
therly affection.  This,  brethren,  were  a  high  and  a 
noble  duty.  Having  attained  to  some  experience  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  we  would  thus  be  expressing  our 
obligations  to  him,  and  inheritipg  the  blessedness  of  a 
charitable  spirit. 

"  Let  such  also  as  have  been  leaders  in  this  matter, 
look  well  to  the  common  end  of  our  hope.  For  such 
as  truly  fear  God,  would  rather  themselves  endure  af- 
fliction than  inflict  pain  upon  others.  Yea,  it  is  seemly 
for  a  man  to  confess  his  error,  and  not  to  harden  him- 
self in  sin.  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  so,  and  the  earth 
swallowed  them  up.  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  did  so, 
and  they  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  way 
of  the  righteous  was  to  confess  their  sins.  Moreover, 
God  requireth  us  to  do  so,  and  encourageth  us  with  the 
hope  of  pardon.  (See  Ps.  Ixix.  34;  Ps.  1.  14 ;  Ps.  li.  17.) 
Ye  know,  beloved,  ye  know  full  well,  what  the  Scrip- 
tures say  on  this  subject.  Call  to  mind,  then,  how 
when  Moses  had  &8ted  and  humbled  himself  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  God  said,  '  Arise,  Moses,  get  thee 
down  quickly  from  hence ;  for  thy  people  whom  thou 
broughtest  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  have  done  wicked- 
ness. They  have  soon  transgressed  the  law  which  I  gave 
them,  and  have  made  to  themselves  graven  images. 
And  the  Lord  said  also,  I  have  told  thee  again  and 
again,  that  this  people  are  stiffnecked  before  me.  Let 
me,  therefore,  destroy  them,  blotting  out  their  name 
from  under  heaven,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  and 
wonderful  nation,  even  much  greater  than  they  are. 
But  Moses  said.  Not  so,  O  Lord.  Forgive  now  this 
people  their  sin,  or  if  thou  wilt  not,  then  blot  my  name 
also  out  of  the  book  of  the  living.'  O  admirable  cha- 
rity !  Insuperable  perfection  1  The  servant  speaks  free- 
ly to  his  Lord.  He  beseeches  him  to  forgive,  or  if 
not,  even  to  destroy  himself  with  them.  Who  among 
ynu,  then,  is  generous,  or  compassionate,  or  charitable  ? 
Let  him  say,  *  If  this  disturbance,  this  contention,  this 
schism  be  upon  my  account,  I  am  ready  to  depart,  to  go 
wherever  you  please^  and  to  do  whatever  yoa  command. 
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provided  that  the  flock  of  Christ  be  preserved  in  peace, 
and  the  presbyters  again  placed  over  them.'  He  that 
^viU  do  so  is  worthy  of  high  honour,  and  the  Lord  will 
care  for  him.  And  have  not  even  Gentiles  set  us  such 
an  example  ?  Kings  and  princes  have,  in  times  of  pes- 
tilence, and  at  the  bidding  of  their  oracles,  devoted 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  Some  have 
banished  themselves,  to  put  an  end  to  causes  of  sedi- 
tion in  large  cities ;  and  multitudes,  among  ourselves, 
have  gone  into  bonds,  that  others  might  be  set  free, 
and  have  sold  themselves,  to  feed  their  brethren  with 
the  price.  Even  women  have  been  strengthened  to 
make  such  sacrifices.  Moreover,  let  us  al^  pray  for 
such  as  have  fallen  into  sin.  Let  us  pray  that,  being 
endowed  with  humility  and  moderation,  they  may  liub- 
mit  not  unto  us  but  to  the  will  of  God.  For  by  this 
means  they  will  doubly  profit.  They  will  profit  by 
our  prayer,  and  they  will  be  made  mention  of  by  other 
holy  persons.  Nor  let  us  shun  correction,  for  it  is  very 
profitable.  It  imites  us  more  closely  to  God.  (Ps.  cxviii. 
IS;  Prov.  iii.  U  ;  Ps.  cxU.5;  Job  v.  17-26.)  Truly 
God  is  a  good  instructor,  and  he  admonisheth  by  his 
holy  discipline.  Do  ye,  therefore,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  this  strife,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  pres- 
byters, and  be  instructed  into  repentance.  Bend  the 
Vnees  of  your  heart  bcfore^God.  Lay  aside  all  proud 
boasting ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  of  little  account,  and 
approved  of,  within  the  fold  of  Christ,  than  to  imagine 
that  yc  are  better  than  others,  and  to  be  cast  forth. 
Now,  may  God,  who  seeth  all  things,  and  who  ruleth 
over  all,  and  who  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  grant 
to  all  that  call  upon  his  name,  fiiith,  reverence,  peace, 
long-suffering,  patience,  temperance,  holiness,  and  so- 
briety, even  to  all  well  pleasing,  through  our  High 
Priest  and  Protector,  Jesus  Christ;  through  whom 
also  be  glory,  and  majesty,  and  power,  and  honour,  unto 
him  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 

"  The  messengers  whom  we  have  sent  unto  you, 
Claudius  Bphebus  and  Valerius  Bito,  with  Fortunatus, 
send  back  with  all  speed,  in  peace  and  joy,  that  they 
may  the  sooner  acquaint  us  with  your  happiness  and 
concord,  which  we  greatly  desire  and  pray  for,  that  we 
may  henceforward  rejoice  in  your  good  order.*' 

As  many  as  truly  love  God,  and  the  things  recorded 
in  Ms  blessed  Word,  will  rejoice  to  find  in  this  early 
epistle  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and- so 
much  respecting  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  apos- 
tolical Churches. 

THE   FEROCITY  OP  THE   NEW 

ZEALANDERS. 

Thb  following  instance  of  savage  barbarity  was  numi* 
fested  in  the  course  of  the  visit  which  the  Reverend 
DtmUl  Tyreman  and  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  paid  to 
New  Zealand.  These  two  gentlemen  were  lent  out 
t»y  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  visit  the  dififerent 
stations  belonging  to  that  Sddety  throughout  the  world. 
"  This  morning  our  little  vessel  was  surrounded  with 
cmoes,  containing  leveral  hundreds  of  the  natives,  of 
both  sexes,  who  presently  climbed  up,  and  crowded  it 
lo  much  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  a  bar  across  the 
qoorter-deck,  and  tabu  it  from  intrusion.  The  com- 
merce in  various  articles,  on  both  aides,  went  on  pretty 
well  for  some  time,  till  one  provoking  circumstance 
after  another  occurred,  which  had  nearly  led  to  the 
seisure  of  the  ship  and  the  loss  of  our  lives.  In  the 
concision,  occasioned  by  the  great  throng  within  so 
narrow  a  space,  the  natives  began  to  exercise  their  pil- 
fering tridcs,  opportunities  for  which  are  seldom  per- 
mitt^  to  slip  away  unimproved.  Suddenly  the  cook 
cried  out,  '*  They  have  stolen  this  thing,**  but  scarce- 
ly had  he  named  the  thing  (some  kitchen  article) 
«rfaen  he  allied  out  again,  "  They  hare  stolen  the  beef 


out  of  the  pot  I"  and  then  a  third  time,  "  They  have 
stolen  my  cooking-pans  I  *'  Presently  another  voice 
bawled  out  from  the  forecastle,  '*  Captain  I  they  have 
broken  open  your  trunk,  and  carried  away  your  clothes." 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  chiefs,  rubbing  noses,  and  purchasing  their 
personal  ornaments  and  other  curiosities,  suspecting  no 
mischief.  But  now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments, 
without  our  perceiving  the  immediate  reason,  the  whole 
scene  was  changed.  We  found  afterwards,  that  the 
captain  (Dibbs,)  on  hearing  of  the  audacious  thefts 
above  mentioned,  had  become  angry,  and  while  he  was 
endeavouring,  rather  boisterously,  to  clear  the  deck  of 
some  of  the  intruders,  one  of  them,  a  chief,  on  being 
jostled  by  him,  fell  over  the  ship*s  side  into  the  sea, 
between  his  own  canoe  and  the  vessel.  This  was  seized 
instantaneously  as  the  pretext  for  commencing  hostili- 
ties. The  women  and  children,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds,  had  all  disappeared,  leaping  overboard  into 
their  canoes,  and  taking  with  them  the  kakaous,  or 
mantles  of  the  warriors.  The  latter,  thus  stripped  for 
action,  remained  on  deck,  of  which,  before  we  were 
aware,  they  had  taken  complete  possession,  and  forth- 
with made  us  their  prisoners.  Tremendous  were  the 
bowlings  and  screechings  of  the  barbarians — while  they 
stamped,  and  brandished  their  weapons,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  clubs  and  spears.  One  chief  with  his  cookies 
(his  slaves)  had  surrounded  the  captain,  holding  their 
spears  at  his  breast  and  his  sides,  on  the  larboard  quarter 
of  the  vesseL  Mr  Tyreman,  under  guard  of  another 
band,  stood  on  the  starboard ;  and  Mr  Bennet  on  the 
same  side,  but  aft,  towards  the  stern.  Mr  Threlkeld, 
and  his  little  boy,  not  seven  years  old,  were  near  Mr 
Bennet,  now  under  direct  manual  grasp  of  the  savages. 
The  chief,  who,  with  his  gang,  had  been  trafficking 
with  Mr  Bennet,  now  brought  his  huge  tatooed  visage 
near  to  Mr  B.*s,  screaming,  in  tones  the  most  odious  and 
horrifying,  **  Tangata  New  Zeakmdi,  tangata  kahino  f 
—  Tangata  New  Zealandi,  tangata  kakinof"  This  he 
repeated  as  rapidly  as  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  could 
utter  the  words,  which  mean,  "  Man  of  New  Zealand, 
is  he  a  bad  man  ?^Man  of  New  Zeakmd,  a  bad  man  ?  *' 
Happily  Mr  Bennet  understood  the  question  (the  New 
Zealand  dialect  much  resembling  the  Tahitian,)  where- 
fore, though  conviniced  that  inevitable  death  was  at 
hand,  he  answered,  with  as  much  composure  as  could 
be  assumed,  "  Kaore  kakino»  tangata  New  Zealandi,  tan- 
gata kapai :  "—**  Not  bad ;  the  New  Zealander  is  a 
good  man."  And  so  often  as  the  other,  with  inde- 
scribable ferocity  of  aspect,  and  sharpness  of  accent* 
asked  the  same  question  (which  nugfat  be  a  bun. 
dred  times),  the  same  answer  was  returned.  "  But/' 
inquired  Mr  Bennet,  "  why  is  all  this  uproar  ?  Why 
cannot  we  still  rub  noses,  and  buy  aAd  sell,  and  barter 
as  before  ?  "  At  this  moment  a  stout  slave,  belonging  to 
this  chief,  stepped  behind  Mr  Bennet,  and  pinioned  both 
his  arms  close  to  his  sides.  No  effort  was  made  to  re- 
sist or  elude  the  gigantic  grasp,  Mr  B.  knowing  that 
such  would  only  accelerate  the  threatened  destruction. 
Still,  therefore,  he  maintained  his  calmness,  and  asked 
the  chief  the  price  of  a  neck  ornament  which  the  latter 
wore.  Immediately  another  slave  raised  a  large  tree- 
felling  axe  (which  with  others  had  been  brought  to  be 
sharpened  by  the  ship*s  carpenter)  over  the  head  of  the 
prisoner.  This  ruffian  looked  with  demon-like  eager, 
neas  and  impatience  towards  his  master,  for  the  signal 
to  strike.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  good 
eountrymen  can  have  no  idea  of  the  almost  preternatural 
fury  which  savages  throw  into  their  distorted  counte- 
nances, and  infuse  into  their  deafening  and  appalling 
voices,  when  they  are  possessed  by  the  legion-fiend 
of  rage,  cupidity,  and  revenge. 

But  Mr  Bennet  persevered  in  keeping  up  conversa- 
tion ivith  the  chief,  saying,  "  We  want  to  buy  buaa, 
kumara,  ika,  &c,  (hogs,  potatoes,  fiah,)  of  you."  Ji^st 
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then  he  peMeivcd  a  youth,  stepping  on  deck,  with  a 
large  fish  ui  his  hand.  <*  What  shall  I  give  for  that  fish  ?  " 
"  Why,  so  many  fish-hooks."  **  Well,  then,  put  your 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  them."  The  fellow  did 
so.  "  Now  put  the  fish  down  there,  on  the  hinnacle, 
and  bring  some  more,  if  you  have  any,"  said  Mr  Ben- 
net.  At  once  the  fish,  which  he  had  just  bought,  was 
brought  round  from  behind  and  presented  to  him  again 
for  wle.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  knavery,  but  de- 
manded, "What  shall  1  give  you  for  that  fish?"  So 
many  hooks."  "  Take  them :  have  you  no  other  fish 
to  sell  ?  "  A  third  time  the  same  fish  was  offered,  and 
the  same  price,  in  hooks,  required  and  given,  or  rather 
taken,  by  the  vender,  out  of  his  jacket-pockets,  which 
happened  to  be  well  stored  with  this  currency  for  traffic 
A  fourth  time  Mr  B.  asked,  "  Have  you  never  another 
ii^h  ?  "  At  this  the  rogues  could  contain  their  scorn  no 
longer,  but  burst  into  laughter,  and  cried,  "  We  are 
cheating  the  foreigner, "  (tangaia  ke,)  supposing  that 
their  customer  was  not  aware  how  often  they  had 
caught  him  with  the  same  bait.  Just  then  one  of  the 
cookies,  behind,  plucked  off  Mr  Bennet's  seal-skin 
travelling-cap.  This  did  not  give  him  particular  alarm ; 
on  the  contrary,  expecting  every  instant  to  feel  the 
stroke  of  the  axe,  it  slightly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
blow,  falling  upon  bis  naked  head,  would  more  likely 
prove  effective,  and  need  no  repetition :  at  the  same 
time,  in  earnest  inward  prayer,  commending  his  spirit 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  in  whose  presence  he  doubted  not 
that  he  should  very  soon  appear ;  the  thought  of  delirer- 
ance  having  no  consdoiu  place  in  his  mind  during  this 
extremity.  While  Mr  Bennet  stood  thus  pinioned,  and  in 
jeopardy,  the  axe  gleaming  over  his  head  and  catching 
his  eye  whenever  he  looked  a  little  askance,  he  nlarked, 
a  few  yards  before  him,  his  fHend  and  companion,  Mr 
Tyreman,  under  custody  of  another  chief  and  his  cookies. 
These  wretches  were,  from  time  to  time,  handling  his 
arms,  his  sides,  and  his  thighs,  while  from  the  paleness 
of  his  countenance — though  he  remained  perfectly  tran- 
quil— it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the 
meaning  of  such  familiarities ;  namely,  that  they  were 
judging,  with  cannibal  instinct,  how  well  he  would  cut 
up,  at  the  feast  which  they  anticipated,  while  each, 
like  Milton's  Death— 


•.<ri' 


nn'd  horriblr,  a  ffhattly  smile, 
ii4 maw,  desun'oto thjit good b 


'  J  And  blew'd  hb  maw,  desun'dto  that  good  boor.'* 

'  Th«  captain,  hemmed  in  with  spears,  continued  a 
dose,  but  evidently  a  very  indignant  captive,  near  the 
larboard-bow ;  lyhile  Mr  Threlkeld  and  his  son  moved 
backward  and  forward,  a  few  steps,  on  Mr  Bennet's  left 
hand.  In  the  course  of  the  scene  the  carpenter,  who 
had  been  in  these  parts  before,  and  knew  the  people, 
came  aft,  till  he  got  quite  dose  to  Mr  Threlkeld,  when, 
looking  earnestly  towards  Mr  Bennet,  he  said,  **  Sir,  we 
shall  Gul  be  murdered  and  eaten  up,  in  a  few  minutes." 
Mr  Bennet  replied,  "  Carpenter,  I  believe  that  we 
shall  certainly  all  be  in  eternity  by  that  time,  but  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  God. "  The  carpenter  then  crept 
out  ofi his  view;  but  Mr  Threlkeld's  little  boy  having 
heard,  ^vith  affright,  what  he  had  so  emphatically  pre- 
dicted, grasped  his  father's  hand,  and  cried  out,  sobbing 
bitterly,  "  Father  I — ^father  ! — when — when  they  have 
killed  us, — will  it — will  it  hurt  us  when  they  eat  us  ?  " 
The  carpenter  had  some  apprehension  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  poor  child's,  and,  apparently,  felt  greater  horror 
of  being  devoured  than  of  dying;  for  presently  Mi 
Bennet — who  kept  his  eye,  as  much  as  possible,  turn- 
ed from  the  impending  axe,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should 
affect  his  countenance, — happening  to  glance  aloof, 
spied  the  carpenter  athwart  the  larboard  jrard-arm, 
Avaiting  the  issue,  with  a  stem  determination,  which 
indicated  that,  corot  what  might,  he  had  chosen  his  lot. 
On  being  asked  by  Mr  Bennet,  afterwards,  why  he  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  go  aloft,  as  though  there  were  a 
better  chance  there  of  escaping  the  expected  massacre 


than  below,  he  frankly  answered,  "  I  knew  that  I  must 
die;  hut  I  Mras  resolved  that  the  savages  should  not 
eat  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  them  cut  you  down  with 
the  axe,  I  would  have  dropped  down  into  the  sea,  and 
only  have  been  drowned,  for  I  had  weights  about  me 
which  would  have  si^k  me  at  once. " 

The  whole  of  this  strange  occurrence  (d^Bfing  which 
the  cannibals  never  ceased  to  rage,  and  threaten  a  de- 
struction which  an  Invisible  and  Almighty  hand  stayed 
them  from  executing)  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  At 
length  deliverance  came  as  suddenly  as  the  peril  itself 
had  come  upon  us.  Several  voices,  from  different  parts 
of  the  deck,  cried  out,  *'  A  boat  I  a  boat ! "  It  sounded 
like,  "  LUe  1  life ! "  in  our  ears.  Happily,  it  was  our 
boat,  returning  from  the  Wesleyan  settlement,  in  Wan- 
garoa  Bay,  with  the  owner  of  our  little  vessd,  who  had 
gone  thither  in  it  the  night  before.  He  brought  with 
him  Mr  White,  the  Methodist  Missionary,  and  George, 
the  prindpal  chief  in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  nar- 
tives  inunediately  released  us  from  restraint,  and  for- 
bore from  violence,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  who  had 
come  with  the  boat.  When  George  got  on  deck,  his 
authority  at  once  deared  it  of  our  enemies,  who  yielded 
implidt  obedience,  though  reluctantly,  on  account  of 
the  wrong  which  they  imagined  had  been  wilfully  done 
to  thdr  chief,  who  fell  overboard  at  the  commencement 
of  the  afiray.  To  Mr  White,  also,  we  were  greatly 
indebted,  for  his  fi:iendly  assistance  and  seasonable  in- 
terference on  this  occasion.  At  his  request,  George 
consented  to  remain  on  board,  as  our  protector,  till  we 
should  quit  the  station.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
dreadful  chie(  formerly  the  terror  of  Europeans,  was 
made  the  Lord's  instrument  for  preserving  our  lives, 
though,  but  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  his  cookies 
and  dansmen,  he  had  captured  the  ship  Boyd,  Captnin 
Thompson,  and  slaughtered,  and  devoured  her  wi-.oie 
company  of  ninety  persons,  except  a  young  woman  ^:.{} 
a  cabin-boy.  This  act  of  exterminating  vengeance  for 
inhuman  treatment  which  he  had  himself  experieiiceti 
on  board,  while  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel  from 
Sydney  to  New  Zealand,  took  place  in  this  very  bay ; 
and,  while  we  were  held  in  durance,  and  menaced  with 
the  like  fate,  a  portion  of  the  wreck  of  the  Boyd  was 
visible  from  our  deck,  at  intervals,  as  the  wares  be- 
tween rose  and  subsided  in  perpetual  fluctuation. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  MOSES. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Kobert  Jamisson, 

Minister  qf   WettnUher. 

No.   I. 

THE  PBEaS  07  BIS  IN? ANCT. 

**  By  fidth  Moses,  vben  be  was  bora,  was  hid  three  mooths  of  hl« 
psrents,  because  they  brw  that  he  was  a  proper  ehUd  9  and  they  were 
sot  afiraid  of  the  king's  oommandiowit.*'— Qaa.  li.  22. 

Tbb  introduction  of  the  illustrious  lawgiyer  of  Israel 
into  the  world  took  place  under  eircumstanoei  of  pro- 
found secresy.  The  necessity  of  his  parents  adopting 
such  vigilant  measures  of  concealment  arose,  as  every 
reader  of  the  Bible  is  aware,  from  a  sanguinary  edict 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  like  too  many  of  the  dea- 
potic  and  shortsighted  monarchs  of  the  East,  sought  to 
prevent  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  a  dass  of 
his  subjects,  by  the  murder  of  aU  the  male  children. 
Whatever  cause  had  led  to  this  change  of  policy  to- 
wards the  Hebrews  on  the  part  of  the  Egypttaa  go- 
vernment,— ^whether  they  had  combined,  as  some  sup- 
pose, with  a  band  of  foreign  shepherds,  who  then  in- 
vaded the  country,— or  whether  it  arose  from  some 
vague  and  uncertain  fears,  that  the  promise  to  that 
people  of  a  rich  and  extensive  country,  pointed  to 
their  future  subjugation  of  Egypt,  there  was  a  detenain- 
ation  formed  by  the  king  of  Egypt  to  enslave,  and  gra* 
dually  to  annihilate,  the  whole  Hebrew  race.      The 
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first  step  lie  took  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  de- 
jfipn  WB9  to  prohibit  their  continuance  of  their  old  pas- 
toral pursuits,  which,  by  scattering  them  over  the  coun- 
try, and  leading  them  to  shift  from  place  to  place,  would 
have  afforded  them  the  greatest  fiidlitiea  of  evading 
hia  decree,  and  to  collect  them  all  into  one  district, 
where  they  were  reduced,  by  their  imperious  master,  to 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  and  grinding  servitude.    The 
method  which  he  at  first  adopted  for  the  murder  of  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews  having  completely  failed, 
be  committed  the  execution  of  that  cruel  task  to  all 
the  officers  who  were  appointed  over  the  brickmakers, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  were  abundantly  zealous  and  faith- 
ful to  the  instnictioins  of  their  royal  master ;  and  so 
much  more  effectual  were  their  proceedings,  that  they 
threatened,  at  no  distant  period,  to  leave  not  one  rem- 
nanl  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  memory  of  the  chosen 
race.     But  the  machinations  of  wicked  men  are  often 
thwarted  in  a  manner  which  lays  their  wisest  coun- 
sels in  the  dust,  and  the  very  means,  which  their  wis- 
dom and  foresight  suggested  as  the  most  efficient  for 
their  unhallowed  purposes,  are  often  rendered,  by  an 
overruling  Providence,  the  indirect  occasions  of  pro- 
moting bis  own  glory  and  the  int^ests  of  his  people. 
It  happened  that,  just  about  the  time  when  this  new 
edict  of  Pharaoh  was  issued,  and  when,  through  the 
vigilance  of  the  mercenary  agents  of  the  court,  the 
sword  of  persecution  raged  roost  fiercely,  Moses  was 
born,  and  rescued  ftom  the  knife  of  the  ikstroyers,  by 
the  timely  and  prudent  precautions  of  his  parents.  The 
credit  of  that  successful  stratagem  is  given  by  the  apos- 
tle to  both  of  his  parents,  although  the  sacred  narra- 
tive makes  mention  only  of  his  mother,  and  that  be- 
cause the  execution,  the  active  superiutendence  of  the 
ooaBBel  devolved  upon  her ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
father  was  no  less  engaged  in  that  enterprise  than  his 
mother,  not  only  because  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
step  oould  have  been  taken  without  the  head  of  the 
&mily  being  privy  to  it,  but  because,  as  we  sb&U  after- 
vrards  find,  it  was  the  ftuit  of  their  mutual  piety.     For 
three  months  they  eluded  the  strict  search  of  Pharaoh's 
myrmidons,  and  managed  matters  with  such  dexterity, 
that  on  neither  was  the  eye  of  suspicion  ever  directed. 
Their  afiTection  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  child ; 
a&d  aa,  by  a  kindly  lafr  of  nature,  the  .heart  of  a  pa- 
rent is  more  closely  entwined  round  the  life  of  a  chil4a 
in  proportion  to  its  state  of  dependence  and  threatened 
danger,  so  we  may  imagine  how  strongly  the  hearts  of 
this  affectionate  and  pious  couple  must  have  been  bound 
up  in  the  fiite  of  their  little  one,  when  they  paid  their 
stolon  visits  to  their  infant  charge,  and  brooded  over 
the  dire  necessity  of  parting  with  it,  as  they  looked  on 
the  little  innocent,  serenely  reposing,  and  unconscious 
of  its  danger.     Every  day  must  have  added  to  their 
fears  of  detection,  till  at  length  the  rumour,  probably 
gaining  ground,  that  there  was  an  infant  boy  in  their 
house,  which  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  and 
vigilant  search,  they  were  compelled  to  change  their 
measures!,  and  in  the  hope  of  preserving  him  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  pursuers,  to  throw  him  entirely 
on  the  care  of  Providence.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  during  the  whole  of  these  anxious  three  months, 
the  vigilance  of  this  pious  pair  was  accompanied  with 
devout  and  fervent  supplications,  and  that  as  the  exi- 
gency was  great,  they  would  be  neither  negligent  ner 
languid  in  the  exercise  of  that  fiiith,  by  which  alone 
they,  in  common  with  their  chosen  race,  could  expect 
the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  prodiises. 

They  had  been  led  to  adopt  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  boy,  '*  because  they  saw  that  he  was  a 
proper  child."  This  circumstance  is  not  introduced 
by  the  apostle,  as  if  this  were  the  sole  reason  of  the 
design  they  had  formed,  and  the  expedients  they  fell 
upon*  but  it  is  mentioned  as  indicating  the  strong  im- 
preiaion  which  the  appearance  of  that  child  made  upon 


their  minds,  giving  them  fresh  impulse  to  the  perform* 
ancc  of  the  duty  which  they  had  other  and  strong  rea. 
sons  for  discharging.  It  was  a  most  natural  idea  for 
the  minds  of  parents  to  entertain,  on  perceiving  that 
this  child  possessed  such  an  uncommon  degree  of  beau- 
ty as  strongly  interested  their  natural  affections,  and 
made  them  the  more  >villing  and  resolved  to  run  the 
risk  of  attempting  its  preservation.  J3ut  we  are  per- 
suaded that  there  was  something  else  than  the  appear- 
ance of  mere  natural  beauty  and  fair  proportions  that 
attracted  so  strongly  the  attention  of  Ainram  and  Jo 
chebed,  and  awakened  in  their  bosoms  the  common 
resolution  of  doing  their  utmos^t  to  save  him  from  the 
untimely  fate  of  the  other  Hebrew  children.  In  all 
the  passages  of  Scripture  that  bear  allusion  to  the  in^ 
fancy  of  Moses,  this  appearance  is  particularly  noticed , 
and  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Stephen,  he  is  describ<* 
ed  as  being  exceeding  fair,  or,  as  It  is  in  the  strong, 
graphic  language  of  the  ori^nal,  divinely  fair,  so  that 
they  were  led,  by  a  something  uncommon  in  his  fca. 
tures,  to  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  child, 
and  to  a  persuasion  that  there  was  some  important, 
though,  as  yet,  unknown  and  latent  reason  for  whirli 
heaven  had  imparted  to  him  such  an  extraordinary  ex 
pression  of  countenance.  And  not  only  were  affec- 
tions thus  strongly  enlisted  in  his  behalf,  which  the 
indication  of  premature  excellence  is  so  apt  to  do,  but 
even  their  sober  and  long  suspended  judgments  wcro 
convinced  that  the  child  was  predestined  for  some  im» 
portant  service,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  resort  to 
every  possible  means  of  securing  LL*  preservation. 

There  is  no  evidence,  and  indeed,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  no  probability,  that  they  were 
privileged  with  any  specific  declaration  of  tlie  wiU  and 
intentions  of  God  regarding  him.     They  had,  however, 
a  firm  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
foundation  of  which  faith  was  the  divine  promise  made 
originally  to  their  ancestors,  and  recently  revived,  in  a 
most  affecting  manner,  by  the  last  will  of  Joseph,  whose 
dying  cx)mmands  to  convey  his  bones,  from  the  scene 
of  idl  his  glory,  to  another  land  more  glorious  in  his  eyes 
as  the  promised  inheritance  of  his  family, — and  of  the 
certainty  of  which  he  gave  them  a  prophetic  intimation 
and  a  pledge,  by  making  them  the  intermediate  deposi- 
taries of  his  honoured  remains — were  calculated  to  isui, 
in  the  minds  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  and  of  Moses' 
parents  in  particular,  a  hope  that  made  them  superior  to 
all  "  fear  of  the  king's  commandment.*'     Had  this  He- 
brew household  been  governed  by  no  other  than  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  experience,  and  by  no  other  hope 
than  what  arose  from  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  their 
own  plans,  they  would  have  had  much  reason  **  to  be 
afraid  of  the  king's  commandment ; "  for  it  was  not  the 
mandate  of  an  angry  and  capricious  despot,  which,  hav- 
ing been  issued  in  a  moment  of  thoughtless  levity,  or  a 
vindictive  mood,  might  be  revoked  again,  when  he  re- 
turned to  a  better  and  milder  state  of  mind,  but  it  was 
the  cool,  deliberate,  calculating  enactment  of  liis  govern- 
ment, which  had  become  the  standing  law  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  failure  in  the  execution  of  which  would  have 
been  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  while  the  rigid  perfor- 
mance of  it  was  sure  to  recommend  the  zealous  officer 
to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  court.     The  parents 
of  Moses,  therefore,  had  much  cause  for  well-founded 
alarm  in  carrying  on  their  design  of  concealing  their 
child,  not  only  on  his  account,  but  also  on  their  own, 
as  the  loss  of  their  lives  would  have  been  the  certain 
consequence  of  discovery.     But  they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  king's  commandment,  for  remembering  that  the  de- 
liverance and  prosperous  establishment  of  Israel,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  nation,  were  guaranteed  by 
the  Word  of  Him  "  who  could  not  lie,"  they  were 
convinced  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  anxiety 
as  to  the  issue  in  the  minds  pf  any  who  had  just  and 
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Sieving  tpprebenrions  of  the  divine  character.  More- 
cvcr,  besides  the  original  promise  of  God,  to  which  the 
faith  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  were  directed,  there 
seems  to  have  prevailed  a  strong  and  general  expecta- 
tion, among  the  Jews,  that  some  one  would  be  raised, 
by  Providence,  about  that  time,  to  achieve  the  long 
lost  independence  of  Israel.*  This  notion,  whether 
founded  on  some  unrecorded  revelation  or  not,  that  the 
God  of  their  fathers  was  to  commission  some  eminent 
and  well  qualified  person  of  their  own  race  to  accom- 
plish tUeir  deliverance  from  Egyptian  slavery,  had  taken 
such  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  that  as  the 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  was  almost 
at  hand,  the  period  having  been  limited  to  the  fourth 
generation,  and  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Hebrew  parents 
were  directed  as  anxiously  to  that  event  as  the  hopes  of 
the  pious  Jews  were,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  the  parents  of  Moses,  who  seem 
to  have  been  persons  of  eminent  piety,  and  watchful 
observers  of  the  procedure  of  Providence,  conceived,  as 
well  they  might,  from  the  extraordinary  prognostics  of 
his  infant  appearance,  that  God  had  reserved  him  for  the 
achievement  of  that  enterprise.  Though  wanting  an 
express  revelation  on  the  subject,  they  yet  read  in  these 
signs  the  premonitions  of  Providence  that  that  little 
babe  was  raised  up  for  some  great  and  important  pur- 
pose ;  and  even  though  they  might  not  possess  such  plain 
and  certain  evidence  as  might  convince  them  that  the 
great  and  important  purpose  could  be  no  other  than  the 
long  promised  and  long  expected  deliverance  of  their 
people,  yet  faith  has  ot^en  acted,  and,  in  this  instance, 
did  really  act, 

While  fhadowt,  clouds,  and  darkneM,  sat  upon  It. 

Tt  was  faith,  then,  which  was  the  grand  principle  that 
led  tbc  parents  of  Moses  to  conceive  it  their  duty  to 
preserve  the  life  of  their  child,  and  which  exempted 
them  from  all  fear  of  the  king's  commandment, — faith 
in  the  promise  of  God  respecting  the  increase  and  de- 
liverance of  all  the  posterity  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny 
and  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  this  which 
prompted  them,  at  first,  to  hide  him  for  three  months 
in  some  secluded  part  of  their  tent,  and  which  prompt- 
ed them,  when  that  retreat  could  no  longer  afford  a  safe 
asylum,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  strange  and,  appa- 
rently, desperate  course  of  trusting  him  in  a  fragile  bark, 
amid  the  impetuous  waves  and  ravenous  monsters  of  the 
Nile, — a  change  of  measures,  which,  so  far  from  be- 
traying any  diminution  or  failure  of  their  faith,  was  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  power  and  increase  of  it,  for  when 
they  saw  that  the  first  means  their  invention  supplied 
could  not  longer  be  continued,  and  yet  retained  their 
strong  persuasion  that  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  the  child  should  be  preserved,  they  adopted  another 
stratagem,  which  promised  not  only  to  save  the  life  of 
their  infant,  but  to  put  him  in  the  likeliest  way  of  being 
qualified  for  the  important  office  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined,— a  stratagem  that  was  eminently  successful.  The 
anxious  mother,  who  charged  herself  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  hovered  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  till  she 
saw,  to  her  exquisite  delight,  the  attention  of  the  royal 
party  directed  to  the  bark  that  contained  the  last  hopes 
of  the  house  of  Levi ;  a  moment  afler  found  her  the 
iiired  and  privileged  nurse  of  her  own  son,  now  the 
adopted  child  of  Egypt's  presumptive  heiress,  and  Jo- 
chebed, happier  than  the  rest  of  hjr  countrywomen, 
returned  to  her  home  %vith  the  light  heart  and  elastic 
step  of  one  who  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  second  time 
the  mother  of  her  child,  while  the  house  of  Amram, 
alone,  of  all  the  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  gladdened  by 
the  playful  gambols  and  prattle  of  a  boy. 

This  very  interesting  incident  may,  in  the  first  pl«nce, 
teach  us  the  adi'antages  of  cherishing  a  lively  faith  in 
the  word  and  promise  of  God  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
t)iat  the  most  devoted  trust  in  Him  is  not  only  perfectly 

•  Bzortttt  ir.  18.       AcU  vU.  24,  U. 


compatible  with  a  diligent  use  of  external  means,  but 
will  stimulate  the  believer  to  a  more  active  and  strenu* 
ous  application  to  every  lawful  or  appointed  means. 

CHRIST  THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  BELIEVER'S 
BLESSINOS : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Charles  GaBow, 

Minister  of  lAmmay^ 

"  And  I  will  raise  up  for  them  a  plant  of  renowD,  and 
they  shall  be  no  more  consumed  with  hunger  in 
the  land,  neither  bear  the  shame  of  the  heathen 
any  more.  Thus  shall  they  know  that  I  the  Lord 
their  God  am  with  them,  and  chMt  they,  even  the 
house  of  Israel,  are  my  people,  saith  the  Lord 
God."_£zEK.  xzxiv.  29,  30. 

Since  man  was  first  placed  in  this  world,  receiving 
his  natural  gifts  and  talents  from  God,  a  rale  of  di- 
rection as  to  their  use,  and  a  promise  of  blessings 
upon  their  improvement,  he  has  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience of  its  needfulness,  as  well  as  by  divine 
authority,  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and  there  to  apply 
for  new  and  continual  light  and  strength,  of  which 
the  source  and  distribution  ever  is  with  the  Father 
of  Spirits. 

Accordingly,  therefore,  as  men  have  cultivated 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  spiritual  nature  and 
necessities,  and  sought  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  has  their  condition  been  more  or 
less  improved  in  all  their  relationships,  and  in  the 
rational  and  moral  use  and  exercise  of  this  life. 

The  history  of  man,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  indeed  a  history  of  his  sinfulness ;  but  we  find 
the  truth  of  our  position  proved  hereby  also,  that 
the  very  sinfulness  of  his  character,  the  inherent 
corraption  of  his  nature,  has  been  acknowledged, 
combated,  and  restrained,  when  the  hand  of  the 
trae  God  has  been  seen, — ^his  ordinances,  which 
have  been  vouchsafed,  venerated,  and  the  operations 
of  his  providence  regarded. 

I.  The  heathen,  observant  only  of  their  own 
superstitious  rites,  and  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
troths,  as  they  were  careless  of  the  moral  obli- 
gations and  restraints  of  religion,  scofiPed  at  the 
Israelites,  who  highly  valued,  though  they  acted 
so  often  unworthily  of,  those  divine  communi- 
cations by  which  they  were  traly  distinguished. 
But  to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  their  history,  their  di- 
vine law,  and  prophecies,  and  to  compare  these 
with  the  history  and  institutions  of  any  or  of  all 
the  other  nations  upon  earth,  it  must  appear  that 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  approach  of  the  Gentiles, 
as  proselytes,  to  the  faith  of  the  heavenly  oracles 
committed  to  the  Israelites,  afiforded  the  only  pro- 
bable means  of  spiritual  improvement  in  those 
days,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  admixture  of 
the  favoured  people  with  the  heathen  in  their 
rites  and  institutions,  or  the  forming  with  them 
any  ties  by  which  they  might  be  assimilated,  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  very  worst  efifects,-— 
debasing  the  worship  of  God  by  such  conversion, 
and,  by  adulterating  any  portion  of  his  Word  or 
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appointments,  thereby  defeating  their  desijpi,  and 
obstractine:  the  course,  thu  preparation  and  evi- 
dence of  the  work  of  redemption.  And  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment so  pointedly  denounce  all  such  alliances, 
and  are  full  of  threatenings  against  the  profane, 
ungodly,  and  indecent  habits  of  the  heathen; 
they  warn  also  the  Israelites  that  the  greatest 
of  all  temporal  calamities  that  could  befall  them, 
was  that  of  being  given  over  to  such  enemies ; 
and  thus  we  may  see  the  reason  why  their 
wars  had  a  religious  character,  and  why  they 
groaned  so  grievously  under  heathen  captivity, 
when  subjected  thereto  on  account  of  their  na- 
tional defection  from  God ;  why  aUo  they  still 
kept  aloof  and  distinct  from  those  who  thus  en- 
slaved their  persons;  and  lastly,  why  their  na- 
tional hatred,  so  begun,  was  propagated  and  per- 
petuated against  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  were 
taught  to  designate  a  strange  people,  because  wor- 
shipping strange  gods,  and  being  strangers  to  God's 
truth  and  law,  and  unbelievers  in  his  promises. 
To  the  race  of  Israel,  therefore,  from  the  time  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  till  the  day  of  the 
Messiah,  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings 
joii-j'ht  from  the  God  of  heaven  was,  "  that  they 
mi^^ht  not  boar  the  shame  of  the  heathen." 

We  may  next  advert  to  another  instance 
of  that  divine  protection  which  is  set  forth  in 
thn  text  08  the  recompence  of  a  peoplo  who 
wk  the  Lord  in  the  way  which  he  appoints,  viz., 
"that  they  shall  not  be  consumed  with  hunger  in 
tl]p  land."  Tills  expression  is  very  significant 
ami  vv'ry  extensive  in  its  signification,  being  de- 
termined, by  its  connection  w'ith  the  great  promise 
preceding  it,  and  the  whole  passage,  indeed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter  which  introduces  it,  to 
rpfer  to  gpiritaal  as  well  as  temporal  deliverances 
and  blessings.  In  the  scripturally-familiar  and 
endearing  similitude  of  a  flock  under  the  charge 
of  an  affectionately  careful  shepherd,  human  be- 
ings wandering  from  the  way  of  life,  and  lost  for 
want  of  a  soiiicient  leader  and  head,  are  represent- 
ed as  taken  under  the  cliarge  of  God  himself,  their 
all-sufficient  Shepherd,  powerful  and  willing  to  re- 
claim, restore,  supply,  and  save  them. 

i^evelation  from  the  God  of  nature  has  clearly 
disclosed  that  it  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience, 
embodied  in  the  very  covenant  of  life,  made 
from  the  first  with  man,  that  sin  should  be  visit- 
ed by  an  agency  destroying  its  works  and  its 
workers  together;  and  hence,  when  death  came 
into  the  world  by  sin,  the  days  of  man  were  num.* 
bered, — hence  corruption  from  without  was  ap- 
pointed to  keep  pace,  and  walk  side  by  side, 
«itb  the  corruption  that  is  within.  Hence  the 
law  spoke  its  terrors  of  temporal  punishment, — 
hence  the  prophets  were  heralds  of  calamitous 
judgments,  and  hence  a  freedom  from  such  woes, 
and  a  blessing  from  on  high  pouring  out  plenty, 
and  diffusing  health,  and  lengthening  out  a  life 
of  safety  and  peace,  were  regarded  by  God's  an- 
cient people  as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  within  the  precincts  of  God's  reign 


upon  earth.  But  the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  life 
is  little,  indeed,  to  be  accounted  of,  wonderful  as 
it  is,  as  pertaining  to  the  body,  when  compared 
tt)  the  reasonable  spirit  which  \God  has  created 
after  his  own  image,  immaterial,  but  giving  it 
a  body  as  it  pleases  him,  inclosing  it  in  a*  fleshly 
tabernacle,  made  of  earth,  and  returning  to  earth 
again.  It  is  the  soul  which  giveth  to  that  body 
a  life,  and  a  character  of  life,  in  so  many  and 
such  grand  respects  totally  unlike  that  of  the  ir- 
rational creature.  The  soul  exerts  its  capacity 
to  receive  of  itself,  and  from  other  spirits,  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  works  which  God  has  made 
visible  to,  arid  discoverable  by  man, — a  knowledge 
bounded,  indeed,  by  a  finite  comprehension,  yet  still 
extending  to  the  heights  above  and  the  depths  be- 
neath, and  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  lower 
creation ;  a  knowledge  surveying,  in  short,  the 
great  stores  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  firma- 
ment, surveying  and  exchanging  the  works  and 
inventions  of  men,  yet  never  satisfied  with  its  at- 
tainments, and  so  varied  and  ever  varying  in  its 
use*  as  to  render  it  impossible  almost  to  rehearse 
its  multiplied  and  diversified  employments.  Yet 
there  is  not  one  of  its  faculties  or  powers  which 
is  not  at  first  imparted,  momentarily  sustained, 
and  continued  in  operation,  by  God.  Apart 
from  him,  the  soul  has  not,  no,  not  for  one 
moment  of  time,  one  exercise  of  its  own  suffi- 
ciency. And  80  established  is  all  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  of  individuals,  that  the  setting 
up  of  pretensions  to  knowledge  or  virtue,  inde- 
pendently of  sought  and  sustained  supplies  and 
help  from  God,  and  of  his  blessing  on  the  means 
employed,  has  invariably  been  the  time  also  of  a 
decline  of  spiritual-mindedness,  and  of  a  cornipt- 
ing  influence  over  the  pure  and  holy  afifections 
of  the  soul,  an  absolute  deadening  and  destroying 
of  all  elevating  and  soul-sanctifying  hope. 

Such  and  so  great  is  the  declared  needfulness 
of  these  spiritual  supplies  to  our  souls,  from  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  the  man  who  is 
self- deprived  of  their  quickening,  inspuriting,  en- 
lightening, and  strengthening  sustenance  and  vir- 
tue, is  said  to  be  sick,  to  faint,  to  sink,  to  be 
lost,  to  be  sick  unto  death,  to  be  lost 'without 
remedy,  to  undergo  the  second  death,  and  to  be 
separate  from  God. 

From  the  first  sinning  parents,  then,  even  to 
the  last  of  their  sinful  posterity,  the  soul  has  been 
directed  to  look  to  God  for  continually  needful 
spiritual  supplies,  to  look  for  his  Justifying  grace 
to  the  Son  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  taking  man, 
in  his  distance  from  God,  under  his  own  guidance 
back  to  the  Father,  doing  that  for  man  which  no 
man  could  do  for  himself  or  for  others,  making 
discovery  of  all  truth  needful  for  enlightening  and 
directing  the  mind  to  God,  to  his  will,  and  his  pur- 
pose of  grace,  through  faith  leading  to  repentance  and 
obedience  derived  from  his  own  perfect  obedience ; 
ofifering  up  a  meritorious  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
of  which  countless  thousands  of  burnt-ofierings 
had  blazed  out  the  sign ;  giving  his  pure  and 
spotless  body,  and  his  guiltless  blood,  to  take  away 
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the  curse  on  man's  transgression,  and  establishing 
his  kingdom  in  the  very  hearts  of  human  beings ; 
building  his  Church  on  the  ruins  of  the  temples 
pf  superstition,  and  the  empty  space  of  infidel  de- 
vastation ;  calling  into  life  those  green  and  flower- 
ing spots,  those  trees  of  blossom  in  the  wilderness 
of  depraved  humanity,  which  the  speculative  phi- 
losophy of  the  heathen  sages,  and  the  trifling,  gross, 
and  sickening  formalities  of  heathen  worship, 
scarcely  essayed,  and  were  in  truth  wholly  impo- 
tent to  plant  or  to  cherish. 

It  is  to  this  unspeakably  best  gift  of  God  to 
man  the  sinner,  that  the  passage  in  the  prophet 
before  us  determinedly  directed  the  eye  of  hope  to 
look ;  as  the  source  of  all  the  mercies  and  bless- 
ings, which  God  had  in  promise  bestowed. 

The  plant  of  renown  was  the  ever-glorious 
Messiah ;  and  by  him  it  was  to  be  accomplished, 
that  human  souls  should  hunger  no  more  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  or  means  of  grace  and  direction,  but 
that  heathen  darkness,  and  defilement,  and  gross 
superstition,  and  ungodly  habits  of  soul  and  life, 
should  have  the  living  light,  and  living  power  of 
the  Gospel,  to  dispel  and  restrain,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  to  remove  them.  It  was  this  pluut  of 
renown,  by  which  the  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue 
should  be  so  sown  in  the  heart,  and  the  image  of 
God  80  restored  to  the  soul,  that  he  should  dwell 
with  his  servants,  and  that  they  should  know  the 
Lord  their  God  to  be  with  them. 

In  the  first  announcement  of  the  remedy  for  man 
fallen  by  transgression  from  a  holy  and  happy  state, 
the  Redeemer  was  promised  as  '*  the  seed  of  the 
woman."  He  was  prophetically  announced  growing 
up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground,  (Isa.  liii.  2  ;)  as  a  branch  out  of  the  decay- 
ed root  and  stem  of  David,  (Isa.  zi.  1,)  which  the 
Lord  should  make  strong  for  himself^  (Psalm  Ixxx. 
1 5.)  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  resting  upon  him, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Judging  the 
poor  with  righteousness,  reproving,  with  equity, 
the  meek  ones  of  the  earth;  but  smiting  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  hps 
slaying  the  wicked." 

He  is  called  by  Isaiah,  (ch.  iv.  2,)  the  Branch 
of  the  Lord,  beautiful  and  glorious ;  and  the  time 
is  foreshown  when  the  people  should  inherit  the 
Branch  of  God's  planting,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
that  he  might  be  glorified.  "  Behold,"  says  Ze- 
chariah,  (iii.  8,  and  vL  12,)  "thus  speaketh  the 
Lord,  Behold  the  man,  whose  name  is  the  Branch, 
and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place.  Even  he 
shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his 
throne,  and  he  shall  be  a  Priest  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them 
both.  And  they  that  are  afar  off  shall  come  and 
build  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

To  be  the  common  fountain  of  spiritual  light 
and  life  to  aU  that  embrace  the  oflered  mercy  and 
salvation,  did  the  Redeemer  come  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  to  the  abodes  of 
men.  Among  the  Israelites,  at  first,  in  the  Lord's 


vineyard,  was  he  planted,  and  to  }hem  did  he  oflt^r 
himself,  the  true  vine,  and  invite  them  to  come 
unto  him,  to  be  grafted  into  him  as  the  stem, 
through  which  every  branch  derives  vitality, 
growth,  and  fruitfulness ;  but  they  rejected  that 
quickening  virtue,  that  life-preserving  influence 
and  nourishment,  and  were  therefore  cut  off  and 
cast  out  of  the  vineyard  which  God's  right  hand 
had  planted,  broken  off  from  all  the  blessings  to 
be  fulfilled  to  the  accepted  children  of  the  pro- 
mises ;  made  aliens  to  the  ancient  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  made  with 
their  fathers.  They  rejected  their  Prince  and  Sa- 
viour, and,  while  they  vainly  look  for  another,  are 
rejected  for  their  unbelief.  But  though  the  blood 
of  Him,  whom  with  wicked  hands  they  were  suf- 
fered to  crucify, — ^the  Lamb  of  God,  our  passover 
slain  for  us, — was  on  that  rebellious  unbelieviug 
race,  he,  who  was  indeed  the  glory  of  Israel,  was 
ever  foreshown  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
having  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  given  over 
to  him  for  his  possession ;  and  the  branches  of  that 
tree,  of  which  he  is  the  stem,  we  behold  in  their 
vast  and  spreading  extent.  In  his  universal  Church 
and  kingdom,  he  is  now  that  plant  of  renown, 
whose  blessed  fruit  supplies  the  hungry  soul ;  and 
he  extends  that  influence  and  energy  into  the  cha- 
racters of  those  that  feed  on  his  supplies,  wbich 
satisfy  the  longing  soul,  and  fill  it  with  good- 
ness. 

II.  Having  brought  our  discourse  to  this  bear- 
ing, that  our  spiritual  supphes  are  continually  de- 
rived from  Christ,  the  plant  of  renown,  feeding 
souls  hungering  and  thirsting  after  his  righteous- 
ness, so  as  that  they  shall  not  sufifer  spiritual  decay, 
or  sink  under  the  burden  of  sins  which  were  the 
shame  of  the  heathen,  and  a  deadly  evil  to  all  such 
as  are  overcome  by  them,  it  now  remains  for  us, 
that  we  make  application  of  this  great  truth  of 
our  relationship  to  the  Shepherd  of  Souls. 

There  are  designated,  in  the  subject  of  the  text 
which  we  have  been  illustrating,  two  sorts  of  evils, 
which  you  must  shun  as  the  greatest  which  can 
befall  you — ^the  shame  of  heathen  ungodUness,  and 
vice  revived;  practical  heathenism,  on  the  one' 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  state  of  spiritual  famine, 
or  destitution  of  Christian  faith  and  graces,  from 
defective  application  to  the  means  divinely  afford* 
ed,  or  want  of  suitable  improvement  of  them. 

1.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  language 
employed  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  express  his  ab- 
horrence of  heathen  wickedness,  and  the  strong 
and  forcible  scriptural  delineation  of  that  wicked- 
ness, its  causes,  extent,  and  consequences.  Not 
worshipping  the  living  and  tnie  God,  they  had 
ceased  to  know  him,  and  lived  as  without  God 
in  the  world.  They  groped  in  darkness,  or  satis- 
fied themselves  with  delusions,  or  believed  a  lie, 
and  they  held  their  opinions  in  practical  unrighte- 
ousness, and  impurity,  and  cruelties,  and  evil  in- 
ventions without  end.  Their  self-surrender  to 
the  flesh  and  to  the  world,  blinded  the  eyes  of 
their  souls,  scaled  up  or  seared  tlieir  consciences, 
till  they  cared  not  for  uud  minded  not  any  of  those 
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g;reat  interests  wbich  belong  to  our  salvation.  All 
this  character  of  demoralization,  unchecked  by  any 
higher  principle  than  the  slavish  fear  of  man  and 
his  brief  authority,  was  the  c^use  of  their  being 
given  over  to  their  own  reprobate  minds.  They 
left  void  that  place  in  the  heart  which  God  re- 
quires for  himself,  and  the  evil  spirit  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  That  they  denied  God,  by  wicked 
works,  and  alienation  of  mind  and  of  conscience 
from  him,  will  be  their  condemnation  at  the  last  day ; 
but  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  them  in  the  day  of 
judgment  in  this  respect,  that  they  were  without 
the  written  testimony  of  God,  and  had  no  heavenly 
Shepherd  revealed  to  keep  them  within  the  pale 
and  territory  of  a  spiritual  Church  and  kingdom, 
no  man  of  God  to  speak  his  word,  no  Sabbath- 
day  of  holy  exercises,  no  communion  with  the  Sa- 
viour ;  and  let  this  view  of  heathenism  be  fully 
present  to  your  thoughts,  that  you  may  see  the 
dreadful  evil  of  any  approach  to  its  polluting  cha- 
racter, its  witheriAg  power  over  all  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  human  character — fair  only  when  im* 
proved  by  religion  in  virtue,  and  fitted  by  a  Sa- 
viour for  God. 

Oh,  then,  my  friends,  employ  yourselves  often 
in  self-interrogation,  whether  you  have  been  indeed 
living  in  the  knowledge,  the  daily  pondered  know- 
ledge, of  your  dependence  upon  your  God,  not 
merely  for  the  supplies  needful  for  continuing  your 
bodily  life,  but  for  those  which  are  of  infinitely 
more  concern,  the  daily  needful  supplies  of  grace 
and  spiritual  infiuence,  restraining  your  wills  and 
determining  them  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts.  Emancipated  as  you  are  from  the  jg^oss 
idolatry,  the  foolish,  dark,  and  base  superstitions 
of  ancient  heathenism,  by  the  great  change  which 
Qiristianity  has  made  to  pass  over  the  human  in- 
tellect and  the  face  of  society,  (much  as  its  spirit- 
cbanging  iorce  is  resisted,)  be  reminded  that  you 
have  a  power  ever  busy  within  you,  which,  if  not 
dispossessed,  will  never  cease  till  it  bring  you 
to  that  revived  heathenism  which  accounts  the 
finished  work  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  certain  strange  unacceptable 
things,  which  occasions  their  bemg  heard  with 
aversion^  or  received  with  opposition,  or  stifled  and 
denuded  of  all  growth  and  fruitfulness.  That 
power  is  sin,  and  self-sufficiency.  Ask,  then,  your- 
selves, whe^er  you  have  the  inclination  and  desire 
to  be  spiritually  minded,  or  if  you  have  been  only 
alive  to  things  temporal,  and  dead  to  the  things 
of  salvation  ?  Oh,  let  me  warn  you,  that  till  you 
are  roused  to  a  sense  of  your  sinfulness,  your  many 
moral  defects  and  spiritual  wants,  roused  to  a  sense 
of  the  sin  and  danger  of  an  unregenerate  and  un- 
sanctified  soul,  that  you  are  still  away  from  God, 
— that  you  ace  beset  by  the  evil  spirit  of  heathen- 
ism, and  have  neither  fight  nor  life  from  Christ. 
Let  me  warn  von  that  the  sentence  of  heathen 
condemnation  impends  over  such  with  the  aggra- 
TBtion  of  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  of 
despising  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  after  a 
hardened  and  impenitent  heart  of  treasuring  up 
wrath  against  the  revelation  of  God's  righteous 


judgment ,  Oh,  may  God  save  every  one  of  you 
from  the  sin,  the  danger,  and  the  shame  of  revived 
practical  heathenism. 

2.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  arc  free  from  the 
shame  of  heathenism.  So,  for  the  most  part, 
was  the  race  of  Israel,  the  ancient  people  of  God. 
Nationally,  and  as  a  Church,  they  were  kept  (not 
indeed  without  divine  constraint,)  from  the  gross 
darkness,  and  the  ab'enation  of  the  heathen  from 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  yet 
they  often  fell  into  a  lifeless,  spiritless,  and  faith- 
less form  of  religion,  and  were  betrayed,  by  their 
own  sinful  hearts,  into  similar  condemnation. 
They  temporalized  almost  all  the  spiritual  promises 
of  God ;  they  looked  to  their  law,  and  their  other 
divine  institutions,  as  bestowing  upon  them  privi- 
leges which  they  laboured  not  to  improve  to  their 
great  design  and  end.  They  did  not  live  by  them. 
They  did  not  give  them  effect.  "  They  talked  of 
them,  they  were  bodily  present  at  their  formal 
observances,  they  appeared  to  come  unto  God, 
(Ezekial  xxxiii.)  as  his  own  people  come  before 
him,  and  they  sat  before  him  as  nis  people,  and 
heard  his  words,  but  they  would  not  do  them ; 
with  their  mouth  they  shewed  much  loye,  but  their 
heart  went  after  its  own  covetousness."  Nothing 
wrought  on  that  people  in  the  way  of  religious  im- 
pression, for  any  endurance  of  time,  (so  hard  of 
heart  were  they,)  but  temporal  calamities  and  chas- 
tisement from  God's  hand ;  the  servile  principle 
of  fear  almost  alone  actuated  them,  or  restrained 
them  and  forced  them  back  oh  religious  obser- 
vances, and  regard  to  their  heavenly  ruler.  ^<  When 
he  slew  them,"  says  the  Psalmist,  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  34,) 
<<  then  they  sought  Him ;  and  they  returned  and 
inquired  early  after  God :  and  they  remembered 
that  God  was  their  Hock,  and  the  high  God  their 
Redeemer.  Nevertheless  they  did  flatter  him 
with  their  mouths,  and  they  fied  unto  him  with 
their  tongues.  For  their  heart  was  not  right  with 
him,  neither  were  they  stedfast  in  his  covenant.'' 
And  Oh !  my  friends,  is  it  not,  alas !  but  too  true, 
that  even  in  the  Church  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  grace,  there  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  mere  profession  of  faith  without  expe- 
rience of  its  power, — an  assumption  of  the  name 
and  faith  of  tne  Christian,  without  verification  of 
those  substantial  realities  which  must  be  wrought 
into  the  soul  with  labour,  and  eflbrt,  and  ardour, 
and  anxiety,  equal,  at  leasts  to  what  is  bestowed 
on  the  things  which  perish.  Let  it  not  be  your 
reproach  and  everlasting  ruin  that  your  Christian- 
ity should  dwindle  into  mere  appearance  and  out- 
ward observance,  denuded  of  its  vital  operation  on 
the  inner  man,  so  as  to  renew  your  souls  in  truth 
and  holiness  after  the  image  of  your  Redeemer. 
Oh  !  let  it  not  be  left  alone  to  the  season  of  ad- 
versity, the  day  of  trouble,  or  the  bed  of  sickness, 
to  force  upon  your  minds  those  considerations  by 
which  you  should  be  united  to  Christ,  in  your  day 
of  strength  and  trials  in  all  your  contest  with  your 
spiritual  enemies. 

Let  that  living  principle  which  brought  the  Son 
of  God  from  heaven  to  seek  and  to  save  sinnersi 
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that  without  him  were  lost,  lead  you  to  him  to  be  [ 
changed  from  bid  to  holiness,  to  receive  of  the  con- 
stant influence  of  his  Word  and  Spirit,  to  be  indeed 
his  disciple,  and  to  be  assimilated  to  him.  Be 
united  to  the  Saviour  by  love  to  him  and  to  his 
truth.  Be  united  to  him  as  tlie  branch  to  the 
vine,  which  gives  it  of  its  own  nourishment  and 
life.  The  stem  of  the  natural  tree  is  the  great 
channel  from  whence  the  juices,  fitly  prepared, 
ascend  in  numerous  veins,  giving^  birth  to  nume- 
rous branches,  and  affording  them  all  their  supplies 
for  growth,  and  producing  their  leaves  and  their 
fruit.  Separate  the  branch  from  the  stem,  it 
withers  and  dies  at  once ;  injure  its  union  and  at- 
tachment, by  partial  separation,  and  the  branch 
bleeds,  and  losing  its  invigorating  nourishment, 
wears  an  impaired  and  sickly  character.  Or  let 
some  disease,  some  canker  eat  into  it,  and  it  grows 
unseemly  and  deformed,  its  blossoms  fade,  or  it 
bears  an  evil  and  bitter  fruit.  Or  is  the  branch 
overgrown  with  those  vegetable  substances  which 
are  apt  to  fasten  upon  it,  these,  by  degrees,  rob  it 
of  its  proper  vigour,  they  gradually  overspread  the 
branch  till  its  appearance  is  wholly  changed,  and, 
at  last,  both  buds  and  leaves  are  no  more  discerni- 
ble. Even  so  hath  our  Saviour  taught  us  that 
he  is  the  vine,  and  that  we  are  the  branches, 
(John  XV.  5,)  branches  that  cannot  bear  fruit  un- 
less we  abide  in  him  and  he  in  us. 

May  God,  in  his  grace  and  mercy,  grant  that 
you  may  experience  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises ; 
may  you  know  that  God  is  with  you  of  a  truth, 
-that  he  keeps  you  for  himself,  the  Israel  of  God, 
to  inherit  his  blessings. 

SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  CRKW  OF  THE  VIEWFORTH 

OF  KIRKALDY,  ONE  OF  THE  ICEBOUND 

WHALERS,  OF  1835. 

No.   III. 

Br  THE  Rev.  J.  Thomson, 
One  of  the  Ministers  of  Dysart. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  lives  of  our  brave  mariners  were  exposed, 
from  the  time  in  which  the  fields  of  ice  began  to  break 
up  around  them,  till  the  period  when  a  merciful  God 
effected  their  deliverance.  This  part  of  the  narrative 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  it  exhibits  so 
many  and  so  striking  evidences  of  that  special  provi- 
dence which  was  exercised  in  their  behalf. 

We  have  contemplated  nature  in  a  state  of  repose, 
when  around  the  Viewforth  lay  an  unbroken  field  of  ice 
to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  miles.  Were  the  question 
then  asked.  Was  it  possible  to  effect  her  deliverance 
that  season,  from  a  situation  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  hazardous  ?  is  it  not  obvious,  Judfiifing  from 
the  state  of  things,  that  the  most  experienced  could  only 
give  a  desponding  reply, — human  power  was  utterly  in- 
adequate to  break  up  the  mighty  barrier  which  seemed 
to  conspire  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  frail  bark.  The 
seamen  knew  this,  and  made  up  tlieir  minds  to  encoun- 
ter all  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  But  when  all 
refuge  failed  them,  save  the  mercy  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  He  on  whom  Ihey  reposed  all  their  hope»,  in- 
terposed timeously  in  their  behalf,  and,  with  an  out- 
stretched arm,  rescued  them  from  all  the  evils  of  their 
condition.     «*  With  God  nothing  is  impossible."     All 


the  elements  of  nature  are  under  his  control.  The 
inspired  Psalmist,  who  describes  the  effects  of  the  divine 
agency  in  the  production  of  frost  and  snow,  mentions, 
also,  the  means  by  which  these  are  reduced  into  a  state 
of  Huidity.  "  He  sendeth  out  his  word  and  melteth 
them ;  He  causeth  hia  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters 
flow.'* — Ps.  cxlvii.  18.  This  was  the  agent  employed 
by  Providence  for  the  rescue  of  our  icebound  mariners. 
And  though  the  operation  of  that  agent  exposed  them 
to  new  and  most  formidable  dangers,  yet  He  whom  the 
\nnds  and  the  waves  obey,  so  graciously  watched  over 
them,  while  surrounded  with  the  instruments  of  death, 
as  to  enable  them  every  hour  to  mark  his  hand  in  their 
preservation,  and  to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  judg- 
ment. 

To  describe  the  scene  that  followed,  when  a  com- 
mission was  given  to  the  winds  and  the  tides  to  break 
up  the  immense  fields  of  ice,  by  which  the  Viewforth, 
and  the  other  ships  in  like  circumstahces,  were  prevent- 
ed from  making  their  way  homeward,  were  a  task  alto- 
gether impracticable.  From  an  early  period  in  October, 
down  to  the  time  when  our  brave  seamen  were  finally 
delivered  from  danger,  there  was  a  constant  succession 
of  heavy  gale«.  The  war  of  elements  commenced  with 
indescribable  fury.  The  lowering  sky,  the  masses  of 
clouds  moving  hurriedly,  indicated  that  a  tremendous 
conflict  was  speedily  to  ensue.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d 
of  November,  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  solid 
masses  of  ice  that  covered  the  surface  of  the  deep  quick- 
ly began  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  agitation  beneath 
them,  and  to  break  up  in  wild  disorder,  with  a  noise 
louder  and  more  terrific  than  that  of  thunder.  The 
icebergs  were  put  in  motion.  One  after  another,  im- 
pelled by  the  winds  and  tides,  came  down  on  each  aide 
of  the  ship,  sweeping,  irresistibly,  every  obstacle  before 
it,  and  plowing  up  the  fields  of  ice  which  had  hither- 
to been  deemed  impenetrable.  And,  glancing  at  this 
scene  of  turmoil,  what  but  the  power  of  Jehovah  could 
have  preserved  the  helpless  bark,  while  driven  south- 
wards, about  a  thousand  miles,  through  the  broken  ice, 
often  heaved  up  mast  high  ? 

But  I  must  give  a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  situation  of  the  ship  at  this  stage  of  the  eventful 

narrative.     Sabbath,  Nov.   15 "  Another  awful  and 

eventful  day.  The  wind  did  not  take  off  till  nine  ▲.  m., 
and  when  daylight  came,  what  a  scene  presented  itaelf 
to  our  view  1 — the  wreck  of  the  Middleton.  I  cannot 
express  the  feelings  that  went  to  our  hearts  when  we 
first  saw  our  companions  in  such  a  state.  Every  one  re- 
garded another  in  mute  despair.  Six  of  our  men  went 
over  to  assist  them,  as  they  saw  a  boat  coming  towards 
us ;  and  what  a  melancholy  tale  they  brought  back  I  " 
"  How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  to  Thee,  O  Omnipotent 
God,  for  having  sustamed  us  through  this  dreadful  night, 
and  spared  us  as  living  monuments  of  thy  mercy."  16th. 
— "  We  have  been  driving  along  this  ironbound  coast  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  four  miles  an  hour.  The  ice  drove 
us  in  with  the  land,  and  what  a  terrible  sight  to  see  the 
great  towering  mountains  frowning  above  us,  and  ex- 
pecting, every  moment,  that  the  ship  would  be  dashed 
in  pieces.  At  one  rime  we  were  afraid  she  was  gone, 
and  got  our  provisions  and  clothes  upon  the  ice ;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  our  gallant  ship  is  still  spared." 
Dec.  6 — "  This  is  the  Lord's  most  holy  day,  a  day  in 
which  man  rests  from  his  labours,  and  one  in  which  He 
has  dealt  mercifully  with  us.  It  blows  a  complete  gale, 
driving  us  fiist  along  the  hmd,  and  the  ioe  squeesing  as 
high  as  our  bulwarks,  yet  we  have  escaped  uninjured.'* 
Dec.  10 — "  The  ice  is  now  warring  and  crsshing  in  a 
most  awful  manner.  It  would,  indeed^  be  difficult  for 
the  imagination  to  conceive  what  is  now  going  on 
around  us,  and  the  prospect  that  lies  open  to  our  view. 
The  ship  is  now  dritUng,  and  working  her  way  through 
interminable  fields  of  ice,  while  regions  of  eternal  fr^ 
every  where  meet  the  eye.    The  entire  scene  presenu 
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nothing  but  destolation.  in  its  most  awful  form.  Frown- 
ing di^  and  naked  glaciers  shew  us  there  is  no  home 
for  UB  here,  should  we  be  forced  to  leave  the  ship." 

Dec.  23 "  At  two  in  the  morning  pitch  dark.     A 

pressure  took  the  ship,  (it  was  blowing  a  gale  of  wind 
at  the  time,)  and  lifted  her  up  clean  on  the  top  altogether. 
She  leaned  again,  and  fell  down  in  about  half  an  hour ; 
and,  to  add  to  our  dismal  situation,  she  was  iitove,  and, 
from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  never  left  the  pump  a 
moment."  This  %vas  a  very  memorable  occurrence, 
and  I  shall  haye  occasion,  by  and  bye,  to  refer  to  it.  I 
request  uiy  readers  to  bear  it  in  remembrance,  and  to  think 
of  the  situation  of  the  Yiewforth,  now  that  an  alarming 
leak  was  added  to  her  other  perils. 

Before  bringing  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a  close,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  the  danger  to  which  the  crew  of  the 
Vicwforth  were  exposed  from  icebergs.  Some  of  these 
are  of  great  magnitude.  "  On  the  1st  of  Oetobcr,  came  on 
a  terrible  mass  of  ice,  higher  than  our  ship's  masts,  and 
aground  in  forty-five  fathoms  of  water.  Coming  right 
upon  a  ridge  of  bergs  which  we  had  hardly  conceived  it 
possible  to  clear ;  the  Jane  was  lifted  up  two  feet  out 
of  the  water,  by  a  pressure  of  ice ;  the  Middleton  had 
the  ice  squeezed  up  as  high  as  her  channels,  and  our  own 
f:ot  some  severe  contusions,  but  a  gracious  Providence 
watched  over  us.  We  drove  through  between  two 
hergs  which  a  line  could  have  reached,  and  soon  found 
tlit*  ice  more  open,  but  the  gale  continued."  Dec.  8. 
— "Wc  are  now  driving  past  a  tremendous  iceberg. 
Arthur's  Seat  arrayed  in  one  of  its  moat  wintry  garbs  is 
not  to  be  compared  "with  it.'' 

That  I  may  not  weary  the  patience  of  my  readers  by 
&rther  details  of  danger,  I  now  proceed  to  specify  a  fe\v 
remarkable  instances  of  the  special  providence  o(  God, 
which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  crew  of  the  View- 
forth. 

1.  An  occurrence,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
November.  *•  We  made  a  narrow  escape  this  morn- 
in*:  about  four.  It  rained  slcct,  and  was  very  hazy, 
when  a  blink  of  a  few  minutes  shewed  land  right  a-head 
of  us :  it  was  Cape  Dunbar.  The  land  was  N.  N.  £. ; 
and  had  the  wind  continued  in  the  same  direction,  an- 
other hour  would  have  driven  us  on  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  and  instant  destruction  would  have  been  our  in- 
c%itable  fate.  But  a  gracious  Providence  rided  it  other- 
wise :  a  land  breeze  sprung  up,  slackening  the  run  of 
the  ice,  and  we  got  worked  out  with  some  difficulty." 
Blind  must  he  be,  who  does  not  see  the  hand  of  a  mer- 
ciful God  in  that  event  I 

2.  The  crew  of  the  Viewforth,  on  perceiving  the  ves- 
sel so  completely  icebound,  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  materially  contribute  to  her  safety,  were  a  dock 
cut  in  the  solid  ice,  in  which  she  might  lie,  Avith  greater 
fenirity,  when  the  field  of  ice  in  which  she  was  locked 
should  begin  to  move  and  break  up.  Accordingly,  we 
find  them  employed  at  this  work  on  the  25th  Noveni- 
her.  They  toiled  hard  and  long,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Though  they  supposed  a  sufficient  space  had  been  clear- 
ed, the  ship  could  not  be  moved.  This  may,  to  some, 
appear  a  trivial  circumstance  ;  but,  how  short-sighted  is 
xiuui !  On  their  want  of  success  in .  that  undertaking, 
their  preservation  was  afterwards,  and  that  at  no  dis^ 
tant  period,  made  to  hinge  ;  for  when  the  field  of  ice  in 
which  the  vessel  was  imbedded  began  to  move,  she  was 
driven  down  furiously,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
t:de<i.  One  of  the  icebergs,  mountain  high,  to  which 
I  have  alluded  above,  lay  directly  in  her  course.  The 
moment  it  was  beheld,  all  on  board  concluded  that  their 
destruction  was  inevitable.  They  immediately  went 
below  deck  for  prayer,  \rith  the  exception  of  the  cap- 
t^dn,  who  remained  to  watch  their  fate.  Under  the  im- 
(.reiMon  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
that  Omnipotence  alone  could  rescue  them  from  im- 
pending death,  they  cried  to  God  to  protect  and  save 
theoL  And  let  it  ]k  recorded^  to  the  glory  of  hi9  Mme, 


the  Hearer  of  Pray6r  graciously  heard  their  agonising 
cry  for  mercy,  and  afforded  a  deliverance,  truly  mar- 
vellous, just  while  they  were  earnestly  engaged  in 
pleading  at  his  throne  of  grace — the  ship  glided  closely 
by  the  huge  berg  that  threatened  ruin ;  and,  what  is 
singular,  the  only  part  of  the  ice  in  which  the  View- 
forth  was  inclosed,  was  cut  away  by  the  berg,  that 
very  dock  which  they  had  thought  so  essential  to  her 
safety.  Had  she  been  there,  her  destruction  would 
have  been  unavoidable  and  instantaneous. 

3.  The  leak  occasioned  by  the  pressure  sustained  on 
the  23d  December  was  over-ruled  for  the  preservation 
of  the  crew  of  the  Viewforth.  I  beg  to  state  the  fol- 
lowing facts  regarding  it :  And,  first,  it  happened  just 
at  the  time  when  the  men  stood  in  need  of  some  power- 
ful motive  to  bodily  exertion.  We  have  seen  how 
prone  they  were  to  yield  to  the  torpid  influence  of  the 
cold,  and  how  inactivity  increased  their  danger.  Now 
ordinary  motives  to  exertion,  in  the  absence  of  imme- 
diate danger,  were  not  of  sufficient  power  over  their 
minds.  Hence  the  necessity  of  something  to  rouse  their 
energies.  The  leak,  which  appeared  to  them,  at  first, 
as  destructive  of  all  chance  of  escape,  was  the  very 
means  employed  for  preventing  them  from  yielding  to 
lassitude  and  despair.  Now  all  was  activity — the  pump 
going  at  the  rate  of  270  strokes  in  the  half  hour.  By 
those  exertions,  haat  was  eifectually  restored  to  their 
chilling  frames,  and  hope  to  their  drooping  spirits.  Se- 
condly, the  leak  was  never  so  great  as  to  master  them. 
Thirdly,  in  proportion  as  their  strength  began  to  fail, 
the  leak  diminished ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  arrived 
in  Dysart  harbour,  it  was  easily  subdued.  And  who, 
on  reviewing  these  facts,  can  doubt,  the  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  their  behalf? 

4.  Scanty  though  their  provisions  were  for  a  long 
period,  they  lasted,  through  good  management,  till 
their  wants  were  generously  supplied  at  Strouu^ess. 
They  were  never  absolutely  without  food. 

5.  When  they  got  clear  from  the  ice,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  the  wind  was  favourable  for  their  return 
homewards,  and  continued  so  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  voyage, — a  circumstance  of  no  small  import- 
ance, considering  their  extreme  weakness,  and  that  by 
this  time  only  about  twelve  hands  c^uld  do  any  thing 
for  the  navigation  of  the  ship.  Sterne  beautifully  rei- 
marks,  that  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  new  shorn 
Iamb."  Here  we  have  a  still  more  striking  instance  of 
accommodation.  The  soils  which  were  set  on  the  30th 
of  January  did  not  require  to  be  altered  till  the  ship 
arrived  off  Slromness  on  the  Uth  of  February. 

6.  The  storm  which  drove  back  Captain  Ross  of  the 
Cove,  the  vessel  sent  out  in  quest  of  the  icebound 
whalers,  was  most  favourable  to  the  Viewforth,  and  the 
means  of  rescuing  her  famishing  crew  from  their  suf- 
ferings and  privations.  The  meeting  of  these  ships  was 
most  seasonable.  Captain  Ross's  conduct  was,  in  every 
respect,  praiseworthy.  So  was  also  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Stromness,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality.  Nor  must  1  forget  the 
Christian  part  which  the  Rev.  Peter  Learmonth,  the 
minister  of  Stromness,  acted  towards  the  sufferers,  in 
so  promptly  and  affectionately  ministering  to  them  spi- 
ritual support  and  consolation. 

7.  When  the  Viewforth,  after  her  return  to  Dysart 
harbour,  was  undergoing  repairs,  on  the  patent  slip,  a 
singular  discovery  was  made,  which  indicated  the  hand 
of  a  merciful  Providence  in  her  preservation.  It  ap- 
peared, on  inspecting  the  damage  sustained  on  the  23d 
December,  when  violently  thi-o>vn  up  upon  the  ice, 
that,  directly  opposite  that  part  of  the  bottom  which 
was  most  seriously  injured,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
water  casks,  which,  by  the  shock  sustained  on  that  oc- 
oasion,  was  forcibly  pressed  into  the  place  which  had 
received  the  fatal  blow,  and  thus  prevented  the  ship 
firom  sinking.     The  gap  >viis  so  wide«  that«  were  itnoC 
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for  that  circumstance,  tbe  destruction  of  the  crew  must 
have  been  inevitable.  The  sensations  of  those  who, 
on  the  removal  of  the  cask,  and  the  ice  by  which  it 
was  still  surrounded,  perceived  the  extent  of  their  dan- 
ger, will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  Tbe  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  here,  on  learning  this  fresh 
instance  of  the  care  of  God  towards  these  seamen, 
warranto  me  to  record  the  fact,  that  it  may  the  more 
clearly  appear  to  whom  the  glory  of  preserving  their 
lives  is  due  And,  considering  their  great  debility,  and 
the  many  other  evils  of  their  lot,  what  a  mercy  that 
the  extent  of  the  danger  sustained  by  the  ship  -wns  con- 
cealed from  them  tOl  after  their  arrival  I  "  Verily  there 
is  but  a  step  between  us  and  death."  But  "  the  Lord 
is'  our  refuge  and  our  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble."  "  He  brings  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew 
not ;  he  leads  them  in  paths  they  have  not  known." 
Even  in  the. midst  of  danger,  "  he  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep." 


EXPERIENCE    OP    THE    HEATHEN. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace, 

Minister  of  Hawick. 

No.  in. 

HEATHEN   GnEEKLANDEns'   IDEAS    OP   A 
FUTURE    STATE. 

The  idea  of  a  future  state  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  exercises  considerable  influence  over  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  man.     In  consequence  of  this  fact, 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  conversion  of  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness,  seem  to  be  rendered  some- 
what less  formidable  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 
Take,  for  example,  a  heathen  country,  and  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  its  inhabitants  have  no  knowledge  or  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  realities  of  an  eternal  world, — ^that  all 
their  enjoyments  are  limited  to  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  that  the  impression  is  deeply  engraven  on 
their  minds  that  at  death  they  are  to  perish  for  ever. 
In  that  case,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
the  truths  of  Christianity  to  bear  effectually  upon  them. 
Even  the  Gospel,  though  bringing  **  life  and  immortal- 
ity to  light,"  would  meet  with  ho  response  in  tbe  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts,  and  all  their  previous  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  would  present  almost  insurmountable 
obiitacles  to  its  reception.     But  only  grant  that  their 
spirits,  degraded  though  they  be,  are  often  the  birtb- 
phice  of  "  thoughts  that   wander  through  eternity ; " 
that  there  are  those  amongst  them  "  who,  through  fear 
of  death,  are   all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage ; " 
and  that  they  are  not  without  their  own  views,  imper- 
fect though  they  are,  in  regard  to  a  heaven,  a  resurrec- 
tion and  a  hell,  then,  assuredly,  the  case  is  as  different 
as  it  is  encouraging.     We  see,  even  in  their  fears,  their 
misgivings,  their  restlessness  of  spirit,  something  like 
the  incipient  preparation  for  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peace.     And  instead  of  despising  their  experience  in 
the  day  of  small  things,  we  are  almost  justified  in  re- 
garding it  as  furnishing  materials  for  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary to  work  upon,  and  making  ready  a  people  prepared 
for  the  Lord. 

That  there  are  heathens,  whose  views  are  such  as  we 
have  supposed,  is  not  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  but  of 
fact.  The  Greenlimdcrs,  for  example,  to  whose  ex- 
perience we  adverted  in  a  former  paper,  have,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Crantz,  the  following  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  a  future  state  :«4 


"  The  most  sensible  Greenlanders  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  a  spiritual  essence,  quite  different  from  the  body 
and  all  material  substances,  that  it  needs  no  corpore&l 
nourishment,  that  it  survives  after  death,  and  must 
have  another  kind  of  nutriment,  but  what  that  is  they 
know  not. 

"  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  conceptions  they 
form  to  themselves  of  the  future  state.  In  general  they 
imagine  it  to  be  a  better  state  than  this  temporal  life, 
and  they  believe  that  it  never  ends.  But  tbey  differ 
much  in  their  sentiments  about  the  site  and  circum- 
stances of  the  place. 

"  Many,  or  most  of  them,  place  their  elysium  in  the 
abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
think  the  deep  cavities  of  the  rocks  are  the  avenues 
leading  to  it.  There  dwells  the  Good  Syirit ;  there  a 
joyous  summer  is  perpetual,  and  a  shining  sun  is  ob- 
scured by  no  night ;  there  is  the  fair  limpid  stream, 
and  an  exuberance  of  fowls,  fishes,  rein-deer,  and  their 
beloved  seals,  and  these  are  all  to  be  caught  without 
toil.  But  to  these  seats  none  must  approach  but  those 
that  have  been  diligent  at  their  work, — that  have  per- 
formed great  exploits, — ^have  mastered  many  whales  and 
seals, — ^have  undergone  great  hardships, — ^have  been 
drowiied  in  the  sea,  or  died  in  childbed. 

'*  Others,  that  are  more  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  celestied  bodies,  soar  beyond  the  rainbow,  to  the 
loftiest  sky,  to  seek  their  paradise  there. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  situate  their  hell  in  the 
subterraneous  regions,  which  are  devoid  of  light  ^d 
heat,  and  filled  with  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety. 

"  Some  of  them  assert  that  the  soul  stays  five  days 
by  the  grave  where  the  body  lies ;  then  the  person  rises 
again,  And  seeks  his  maintenance  in  the  other  world,  as 
he  did  in  this.  Therefore  the  hunting  implements  of 
the  deceased  are  deposited  by  his  grave.  But  as  the 
more  considerate  Greenlanders  have  seen  that  both  the 
body  and  the  hunting  instruments  lie  upon  the  place 
and  rot,  they  believe  nothing  of  this,  and  know  nothing 
of  that  resurrection  which  is  true.  Yet  some  few  have 
uttered  the  following  hints  towards  it,  which  are  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  because  they  contain  at  the  same 
time,  some  trace  of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  say,  that 
in  distant  future  periods,  when  all  mankind  shall  have 
died  and  be  extinct,  the  terrestrial  globe  shall  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  purified  from  the  blood  of  the  dead  by  a 
vast  flood  of  water.  Then  a  wind  shall  blow  the  dean 
washed  dust  together,  and  replace  it  in  a  more  beauti- 
ful form  than  ever.  From  that  time  there  will  be  no 
more  bare  and  barren  rocks,  but  the  whole  will  be  a 
level  champaign,  overspread  with  verdure  and  delight. 
The  animals  will  also  rise  and  reanimate  in  \-Bst  abund- 
ance. But  as  for  men.  He  that  is  above  will  breathe 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  live.  But  they  can  give  no 
account  who  He  is  that  is  above." 

In  these  brief  extracts  we  discern  traces  of  some  of 
the  most  momentous  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  and  the  misery  of  hell,  are  all 
distinctly  recognised,  though  in  a  way  somewhat  accom- 
modated to  the  habits  and  conceptions  of  a  carnal  mind. 
And  by  referring  to  the  knowledge  which  these  people 
possess  of  such  solemn  realities,  we  can  account  for  a 
fact  which  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  inexplicable, 
that  their  minds  are  often  filled  with  indescribable 
horror  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  dissolution,  whilst 
their  lamentations  for  the  dead  are  marked  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  hopeless  and  inconsolable  distress.  Not 
that  we  mean  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  these,  or  any  other  doctrines  of  Scripture,  to  impair 
the  comforts  of  the  human  mind,  or  to  afford  nourish- 
luent  to  feeHngs  of  d^pahr,  bat  merely  that  such  doc- 
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trincs,  if  bat  imperfectly  understood,  and  especially 
when  viewed  epart  from  their  connection  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Great  Redeemer,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  occa- 
sions of  agitation  and  alarm,  rather  than  sources  of  sweet 
and  refi^eshio;  consolatimi.  Such,  accordingly,  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  these  poor  heathens.  Theirs  is  not 
a  state  of  niter  darkness^  else  they  might  sleep  on  and 
take  their  rest,  totally  unconscious  of  the  eternity  that 
is  before  them.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state 
of  perfect  light,  for,  in  that  case,  they  might  wi^lk  with- 
out stumbling,  and  find  rest  and  peace  unto  their  souls. 
Theirs  ia  rather  a  kind  of  melancholy  twilight,  as  remote 
from  the  clearest  sunshine  as  from  the  darkest  shadows 
of  death  ;  a  state  of  fearful,  undefinable,  and  intermin- 
ahle  sttspenae.  The  liglit  breaking  in  upon  their  spirits 
V  enough  to  disturb  their  slumbers,  to  distract  them 
T^ith  troubled  risions,  and  to  give  a  gloomier  aspect  to 
tlie  darkness  that  is  around  them,  but  totally  insuffi- 
fieut  to  point  them  to  the  Cross,  or  to  conduct  them  to 
[taths  of  Peace.  They  have  a  heaven,  an  immortality 
and  a  hell ;  but  what  are  these  without  a  Saviour  to 
va&h  them  in  his  blood,  or  a  Spirit  to  lead  them  to  the 
ipercy-seat,  or  a  hope,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  entering 
into  that  wthin  the  vail  ?  They  are  little  better  than 
flouds  that  are  without  water,  carried  about  of  tem- 
pe<t!i ;  trees  whose  fruit  wtbereth,  twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots  ;  waves  of  the  sea  raging  with  an  over- 
k^ring  restlessness ;  wandering  stars  shedding  but  a 
fitful  light  on  the  path  of  the  weary  wilderness,  whilst 
disclosing  more  horribly  to  their  view  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever ! 

Is  such  the  condition  of  these  unhappy  men?  Then 
hnw  strong  are  the  obligations  which  lie  on  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  make  kno^vn  to  them  that  salvation  which 
God  has  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ;  "  a 
hght  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israel ;  **  and  if  even  these  outcast  portions  of  the  crea- 
tion seem  as  if  they  were  groaning  to  be  delivered  from 
their  bondage,  and  waiting,  as  with  anxious  spirits,  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  "  Oh !  how 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  must  be  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publinheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation, 
th&t  saith  vA^o  them,  thy  God  reigneth  1 " 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Keep  the  end  of  your  being  in  view. — You  have  never 
yet  asked  in  earnest,  for  what  purpose  you  came  into 
the  world.  What  wonder,  then,  that  yc  wander  and 
and  walk  at  random,  seeing  ye  have  not  proposed  to 
yourselves  any  certain  scope  and  aim  ?  Tliis  is  great 
tolly,  and  you  would  not  be  so  foolish  in  any  petty  busi- 
ne*4.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,"  if  that  be  not 
liubt,  the  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.  If  your  in- 
tention be  once  rightly  established,  all  your  course  will 
bv  orderly ;  but  if  you  be  dark  and  blind  in  this  point,, 
and  have  not  considered  it,  you  cannot  walk  in  the  light, 
your  whole  way  is  darkness.  The  right  consideration 
uf  the  great  end  would  shine  unto  you,  and  direct  your 
way ;  but  while  you  have  not  proposed  this  end  unto 
yourselves,  even  the  enjoyment  of  God,  you  must  spend 
your  time  either  in  doing  nothing  to  that  purpose,  or 
in  doing  contrary  to  it.  All  your  other  lawful  business, 
your  cdlings,  and  occupations,  arc  but  by  the  bye  ;  they 
are  not  the  end,  nor  the  way,  but  you  make  them  only 
your  buaineas,  while  they  are  altogether  impertinent  to 
this  ^d.     And  the  rest  of  your  walking  in  lusts  and 


ignorance,  is  not  only  impertinVnt,  but  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  contrary  to  it.  If  you  think  you  have  it  before 
your  eyes  to  enjoy  God,  1  pray  you  look  on  ^he  way  you 
choose.  Is  your  drunkenness,  your  swearing,  your  un- 
cleanness,  your  contentions,  and  railings,  and  such  works 
of  the  flesh, — are  those  the  wajrs  to  enjoy  God  ?  Be 
not  deceived  ;  you  who  draw  not  near  to  God  often  in 
secret,  and  by  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  lost, 
miserable  sinners,  to  be  saved  and  reconciled  by  Him, 
you  have  no  fellowship  with  him,  and  shall  not  enjoy 
him  hereafter.  You  whose  hearts  are  given  to  your 
covetousness,  who  have  many  lovers  and  idols  besides 
him,  you  cannot  say.  Whom  have  I  besides  thee  on  the 
earth  ?  No ;  you  have  many  other  things  besides  God. 
You  can  have  nothing  of  God,  except  ye  make  him  all 
to  you,  unless  you  have  him  alone  1  "  My  undetiled  is 
one."  He  must  be  alone,  for  his  glory  he  will  not  give 
to  another.  If  ytm  divide  your  affections,  and  pretend 
to  give  him  one  part,  and  your  lusts  another  part,  you 
may  do  so,  but  he  will  not  divide  his  glory  so ;  he  will 
give  no  part  of  it  to  any  other  thing.  But  as  for  those 
souls  that  come  to  him,  and  see  their  own  misery 
without  him,  O  how  good  it  is  I  It  is  not  only  good  but 
the  very  best,  yea  only  good.  There  is  none  good  save 
one,  that  is  God ;  and  tliere  is  nothing  good  for  us  but 
this  one, — to  be  near  God  ;  and  bo  near  as  to  be  one 
spirit  with  the  Lord,  for  he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is 
one  spirit.  Rejoice  in  your  portion,  and  long  for  the  pos- 
session of  it.  Let  all  your  meditations,  and  affections, 
and  conversation  proclaim  this,  "  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  on  the  earth  that  I 
desire  besides  thee."  And  certainly  God  will  guide 
you  to  the  end,  and  receive  you  into  glory.  Then  you 
sliall  rest  from  your  labours,  for  you  shall  dwell  in  him, 
and  enjoy  that  which  you  longed  and  laboured  for.  Let 
the  consideration  of  our  end  unite  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians here ;  for  how  absurd  is  it  that  those  who  shall  be 
made  perfect  in  one,  should  not  only  go  contrariwise, 
but  have  contrary  minds  and  affections. — Binning. 

Reflect  ere  it  he  too  late Whatever  we  are  doing, 

or  wherever  we  are  going,  time  is  still  advancing,  and 
we  are  hastening,  as  fast  as  it  can  carry  us,  either  to 
heaven  or  to  hell. — Eade. 

TTie  improvement  of  Affliction Learn  not  only  pa* 

tience  under  your  afflictions,  but  also  profitably  to  im- 
prove them  to  your  soul's  good;  learn  by  them  how 
vain  and  unprofitable  things  the  world  and  the  pleasures 
thereof  are, — that  a  sharp,  or  a  lingering  sickness  renders 
them  utterly  tasteless.  Learn  how  vain  and  weak  a 
thing  human  nature  is,  which  is  pulled  down  to  the 
gates  of  death,  and  clothed  with  rottenness  and  corrup- 
tion, by  a  little  disorder  in  the  blood,  in  a  nerve,  in  a 
vein,  in  an  artery.  And,  since  we  liave  so  little  hold 
of  a  temporal  life,  which  is  shaken  and  shattered  by  any 
small  occurrence,  accident,  or  distemper,  learn  to  lay 
hold  of  etenial  life,  and  of  that  covenant  of  peace  and 
salvation  which  Christ  hath  brought  for  all  that  believe 
and  obey  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation;  there, 
there  shall  be  no  death,  no  sickness,  no  pain,  no  weak- 
ness, but  a  state  of  unchangeable  and  everlasting  hap- 
piness. If  you  thus  improve  affliction  you  shall  be 
gainers  by  it,  and  most  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
more  probable  way  under  heaven  to  be  delivered  from 
affliction,  if  th>*  wise  God  see  fit,  than  thus  to  improve 
it;  for  affliction  is  a  messenger,  and  the  rod  hath 
a  voice,  and  that  is  to  require  mankind  to  be  the 
more  patient,  and  the  more  humble,  and  the  more  to 
acknowledge  God  in  all  our  ways.  And  if  men  listen 
to  this  voice  and  conform  to  it,  the  rod  hath  done  its 
errand,  and  either  will  leave  a  man,  or  else  give  him 
singular  comfort  even  under  the  sharpest  affliction  ; 
and  this  affliction,  "  which  is  but  for  a  moment,"  thus 
improved,  will  "  work  for  us  an  excneding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."    Sia  MaIhew  Hale. 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

PARAPHRASE    OF  CANTICLES,   CHAP.   11.  8-13. 

By  the  Rev.  Abcuibald  M'Conechy, 

Minuter  of  Bunkk, 

The  Ancient  Church  looking  forward  with  joy  to  the  timei  of 
the  Ootpel. 

'Tis  my  beloved's  voice ;  he  comes. 

His  eager  steps  I  see ; 
0*cr  mountains  like  the  bounding  hart 

He  leaps,  he  flies  to  me. 

He  by  our  arbour  early  stood. 

And  bright  as  morn  arose. 
He  through  the  lattice  look'd,  and  all 

His  beauty  did  disclose. 

He  spake,  arise  my  soul,  he  said, 

And  here  no  longer  stay ; 
To  where  unfading  joys  abound. 

Arise,  and  come  away. 

The  winter  and  the  rain  is  o*er, 
The  flowers  now  deck  the  liclds. 

The  vine  puts  forth  her  frapraut  grapes, 
Her  fruit  the  fig-tree  yields. 

The  birds  their  cheerful  song  resume. 

Enlivening  every  grove ; 
The  turtle,  in  melodious  strains, 

Now  wakes  his  voice  to  love. 

Arise,  my  love,  the  morning  breaks 

And  ushers  in  the  day ; 
The  Jewish  symbols  are  fulfilled, 

The  shadows  flee  away. 

THE    TEAR. 
By   A   FXFESHIRE   FoBESTEll. 

What  brought  thee  there,  thou  trembling  tear. 

On  that  fair  cheek  to  glow ; 
Like  dew-drop  on  the  blush-rose  shed  ? 

Art  thou  the  child  of  woe  ? 
Or  was  it  joy*s  gay  breath  that  «tirred 

Gently  thy  placid  fount. 
And  made  thee  from  its  secret  depths 

In  sweet  suffusion  mount  ? 

No ;  it  was  neither  grief  nor  joy. 

But  gratitude  sincere, 
That  drew  from  feeling's  holy  source 

That  sympathetic  tear. 
It  was  the  sufferings  that  were  borne, 

The  promise  which  was  given. 
By  Him,  who  died  that  sinful  souls 

Might  rise  through  blood  to  heaven. 

It  was  the  blest  Record  of  Love 

And  pardon  in  the  sky, 
That  touched  that  sinner's  contrite  heart, 

And  filled  that  beaming  eye ; 
And  thrilled  with  voiceless  harmony 

Through  every  trembling  chord, 
And  sweetly  glowed,  in  that  young  breast 

Devoted  to  its  Lord. 

And  such  a  tear  e*cn  angel  eyes 

In  heavenly  halls  might  shed, 
While  kneeling  round  the  throne  of  Him 

Whose  heart  for  sinners  bled. 
And  such  a  tear  for  evermore 

Before  the  blest  may  sliine. 
For  God  preserves  his  children's  tears, » 

In  his  celestial  shrine. 


And  blest  that  eye,  which  o'er  the  page 

Of  pardoning  love  can  melt ; 
And  blest  that  heart,  that  such  a  thrill 

Of  grateful  love  hath  felt  1 
For  brightly  through  eternal  years 

Such  love-drops  may  begem 
The  sapphire  walls  and  golden  'gates. 

Of  New  Jerusalem. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Special  Provuuienee The  late  Rev.  £.  Jones,  of 

Trevathin,  in  South  Wales,  being  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends,  when  his  finances  were  very  low,  had  a  sum  of 
money  given  him  to  purchase  some  malt ;  but  on  Li.< 
way  home,  passing  through  a  village,  and  visitint,' 
several  distressed  families,  he  gave  away  all  his  money. 
On  reaching  home,  he  told  his  wife,  who  possessed  s 
kindred  spirit  with  himself,  what  he  had  done.  She 
commended  his  conduct,  and  then  showed  him  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  malt  which  his  money  would  have  pur- 
chased, which  a  neighbouring  farmer  had  just  sent  tbein. 

77ie  early  use  of  the  Scriptures We  leam  from  the 

writings  of  St.  Chrysoptora,  that  the  Scriptures  were  in 
use  amongst  the  people  in  his  day ;  siace  he  often  ex- 
horts even  the  poorest  of  them  to  make  the  Scriptiirt-s 
their  daily  study ;  to  read  them  after  their  usual  meals, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  their  wives  and  children :  assuriui; 
them,  that  "  the  servant  and  the  rustic,  the  widow  aiui 
the  in&nt,  might  understand  them.  " — "  Are  the  Scrip- 
tures only  to  be  read  by  the  monks  ?  "  asks  the  worthy 
patriarch ;  "  or  are  they  not  still  more  ncedfiil  for  you, 
as  the  man  who  is  daily  exposed  to  dangers  and  tu 
wounds  stands  most  in  need  of  the  physician  ?  *' 

Where  is  the  Man  who  has  seriously  examined  and 
yet  does  not  believe  f — Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  in  life 
a  clamorous  infidel,  but,  on  a  nice  examination  of  the 
evidences  for  Christianity,  he  found  reason  to  change 
his  opinion.  When  the  celebrated  Dr  Edmund  Halley 
was  bilking  infidelity  before  him,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  or  the  like  words :  **  Dr  HaUi'v, 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  you  when  you  speak  about 
astronomy,  or  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  because 
that  is  a  subject  you  have  studied,  and.  well  under- 
stand ;  but  you  should  not  talk  of  Christianity,  for  you 
have  not  studied  it.  I  have ;  and  am  certain  that  you 
know  nothing  of  the  matter."  This  was  a  just  reproof, 
and  one  that  would  be  very  suitable  to  be  given  to  half 
the  infidels  of  the  present  day,  for  they  often  speak  of 
what  they  have  never  studied,  and  what,  in  fact,  they 
are  entirely  ignorant  of.  Dr  Johnson,  therefore,  well 
observed,  that  **  no  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist,  for  no 
man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs 
of  Christianity."  On  the  name  of  Hume  being  men- 
tioned to  him,  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  **  Hume  owned  to 
a  clergyman  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  that  he  had 
never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention.'* 
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"  Jnui  iiith  into  him,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life : 
'i  unto  the  Father,  but  by  ine."-^ORlfxlT.  6. 


It  whs  not  in  the  introduction  of  sin  alone,  that 
the  deplorable  effects  of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve 
were  exhibited.  As  one  of  the  undoubted  charac- 
teristics of  the  loss  of  the  divine  image,  the  blight 
of  a  deeply  inwrought  and  wide  extending  depravity 
passed  over  the  soul,  involving  an  obscuration  of 
those  noble  perceptions  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture by  which  it  was  originally  distinguished,  and 
comprdiending  the  progress  of  a  deterioration,  to 
which  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  Sin  produced  a 
separation  between  God  and  his  creatures,  which  to 
them  must  haveheen  followed  by  the  feelings  of  self- 
condemnation  and  despair,  overwhelmed,  as  their 
souls  must  have  been,  by  a  conviction  of  guilt,  and 
kv  the  contemplation  of  that  purity  and  holiness,  by 
which  the  divine  nature  was  pre-eminently  adorned. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  the  moral  degradation  and  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  fallen  posterity  of  Adam 
were  proofs  of  the  consummation  of  their  misery, 
and  of  their  abandonment  by  God,  there  was  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  deplorable  catastrophe  wliich 
brought  death  into  the  world. 

But  among*  those  conflicting  elements,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  miseries  of  a  fallen  condition 
were  manifested,  there  were  other  tokens  apparent 
of  the  degraded  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  hope- 
lefisness  of  that  state,  from  which  there  could  be 
no  deliverance  by  human  means.  The  darkness 
of  ignorance  interposed  an  obstructing  medium 
to  the  reception  and  comprehension  of  the  exalted 
truths  of  religion,  which  could  only  be  penetrated 
by  a  ray  of  that  light  divine,  which  gladdened  the 
soul  of  man  in  the  state  of  innocence.  An  incapa- 
city for  perceiving  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  and 
the  strict  undeviating  harmony  and  correspondence 
of  all  His  glorious  attributes,  was  coeval  with  the 
destruction  of  the  moral  fabric  of  the  human  soul ; 
spiritual  death  was  the  awful  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  both, — a  result,  to  the  removal  of  which,  the 
illumination  of  the  understanding  by  wisdom  from 
Vol.  II. 


ABOTE,  is  as  necessary  as  is  the  aid  of  divine  grace 
to  the  purification  of  a  sinful  nature.  On  the  day 
when  Adam  fied  from  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
and  hid  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  his 
soul  not  only  experienced  the  removal  of  that  holy 
and  elevated  purity,  which  the  divine  presence  in- 
spired and  perpetually  nourished,  but  the  abstrac- 
tion of  that  spiritual  knowledge  which  God  him- 
self could  alone  communicate. 

There  has  generally,  however,  been  a  manifest 
inconsistency  in  the  confessions  of  mankind,  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  depravity  and  of 
their  ignorance,  in  as  far  as  the  former  is  admitted 
and  the  latter  has  been  denied.  The  corruption 
of  the  human  soul  has  been  acknowledged  with 
scarcely  any  qualifications,  and  the  inheritance,  by 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  of  innate  moral  depra- 
vity. On  what  other  grounds,  indeed,  can  the 
facts  of  history  be  explained  ?  From  the  fall  of 
Adam  until  the  present  time,  the  records  of  his- 
tory have  been  records  of  the  baseness  and  profli- 
gacy of  mankind.  Crime,  in  all  its  terrific  pro- 
portions, in  all  its  monstrous  shapes,  in  all  its 
deepest  hues,  has  stood  prominently  forward,  the 
most  hideous  and  loathsome  object',  in  that  ex- 
tended picture  of  human  life,  which  is  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind  in  the  successive  ages  of 
the  world's  duration.  The  annals  of  our  race 
may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  be  annals  of  guilt,  and 
to  bear  a  dismal,  but  unchanging,  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  declaration,  that  **  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked."  And  let  consciousness  speak  as  to  the 
state  of  the  carnal  and  unsanctified  soul,  and  it 
will  also  proclaim  the  accuracy  of  the  description 
of  the  inspired  writer,  that  it  is  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins."  There  comes,  therefore,  to  oui 
assistance,  in  vindicating  the  truth  of  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  a  primeval  fall  from  a  state  of 
nwrai  rectitude,  the  unimpeached  and  unimpeach- 
able evidence  of  history  and  consciousness,  to 
which  may  be  added,  the  testimony  of  personal 
observation  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  our 
fellow-men.  All  these  interpret  this  doctrine  to 
the  heart,  by  a  process  of  fearful,  but  irresistible, 
demonstration,  and  leave  the  understanding  to 
grapple  with  other  truths,  which  may  be  less 
easily  understood,  or  less  readily  admitted. 
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Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  that 
the  same  agents  in  the  work  of  illumination,  will 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  fallen  condition  of  man, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  shewn  by  his  inability  to  discern 
ajid  comprehend  the  great  truths  of  religion^ 
until  he  is  enlightened  by  God.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject,  however,  I  am  aware  that  our  conclu- 
sions will  not  meet  with  the  same  ready  and  cor- 
dial assent ;  and  that  the  pride  of  the  philosophic 
intellect,  which  does  not  conceive  itself  in  any  de- 
gree implicated  in  the  admission  of  moral  depra- 
vity, will  be  indignantly  aroused  to  vindicate  what 
it  considers  to  be  the  just  and  undoubted  claims 
of  the  human  understanding.  There  enters,  in 
fact,  into  this  question,  a  specious  but  delusive 
fallacy,  which  has  never  failed  to  perplex  and  em- 
barrass it,  and  to  lead  to  a  pronouncing  of  judg- 
ment in  a  perverse  and  dogmatical  manner.  The 
fallacy  to  which  I  allude,  consists  in  receiving  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  upon  the  subject  of 
religion  and  morals,  as  if  they  were  the  pure  and 
genuine  product  of  reason.  If  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  they  have  no  just  pretensions  to  be  consider- 
ed such,  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  them,  as  to  the  power  of  the  mind  of  man 
to  discover  the  great  truths  of  religion,  are  illegi- 
timate and  unsound ;  and  the  lofty  structure  which 
has  been  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  triumphs 
of  human  intellect,  being  reared  upon  an  insuffi- 
cient foundation,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  science  of  natural  theology,  as  it  is  now 
systematically  arranged  and  successfully  illustrat- 
ed, is  a  very  interesting  study.  Its  utility,  also, 
may  be  readily  admitted,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be 
rendered  subsidiary  to  the  illustration  of  Christian 
evidence,  and  successfully  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  combating  the  predilections  and  preju- 
dices of  the  philosophic  intellect.  But  this  ad- 
mission of  its  utility,  is  made  under  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  emptiness  of  its  pretensions,  if  it  lay 
claim  to  originality  in  the  discovery  of  religious 
truth.  When  we  peruse  the  works  of  Ray,  Der- 
ham,  and  Paley,  or  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  we 
feel  convinced,  that  those  grand  fundamental  tniths 
of  religion, — the  existence  of  a  £rst  great  and 
glorious  cause  of  all  things,  his  divine  perfections, 
and  bis  moral  government  of  this  world,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  those  valuable  productions  to 
establish  and  confirm,  were  fully  perceived  and 
appreciated  by  the  authoi^,  as  preliminary  and 
acknowledged  principles.  We  know  the  source 
from  which  their  knowledge  has  been  acquired ; 
and  that  they  did  not  enter  on  an  examination  of 
the  material  and  immaterial  world,  in  order  to 
establish  any  primary  truths  in  relation  to  the 
Creator,  of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant. 
They  did  not  seek  for  an  "  unknown  God,"  but 
for  proofs  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  that 
God,  whom  they  already  acknowledged.  His  ex- 
istence had  been  ascertained  in  the  Sacred  Record ; 
in  its  pages,  his  divine  and  holy  character  shone 
forth  in  bright  and  irresistible  splendour ;  and  the 
object  of  these  writers,  was  to  find  that  existence 


manifested,  and  that  character  shadowed  forth  in 
the  works  which  he  has  made.  They  endeavoured 
to  discover  in  the  wonderful  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  in  the  complicated  structure  of 
the  human  body,  in  the  magnificence  of  the  starry 
firmament,  in  the  varieties  of  organised  existence, 
in  tl^e  productions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
in  the  materials  which  are  hidden  within  her,  the 
proofs  of  those  truths  divine,  which  had  already 
been  clearly  manifested  in  the  written  Word  of 
God.  They  desired  to  ascertain  these,  and  their 
labours  have  been  crowned  with  great  and  grow- 
ing success, — a  success  which  was  to  be  antici- 
pated, from  the  consideration,  that  an  infinitely 
glorious  and  perfect  Being  will  be  recognised  l^ 
the  display  of  his  attributes,  wherever  they  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  observation. 

But  to  what,  in  reality,  do  the  brightest  achieve- 
ments of  natural  theology  amount  ?  Certainly  not 
to  the  discovery^  but  simply  to  the  illustration 
of  religious  knowledge.  Their  whole  excellence 
consists  in  the  confirmation  which  they  bring,  to 
that  which  was  previously  known,  by  the  very 
striking  and  interesting  proofs  which  they  afford 
of  the  tnith  of  some  of  those  great  doctrines  which 
are  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Those  who 
contend  for  the  supremacy  of  reason,  may  suppose 
that  we  are  now  underrating  its  powers ;  but  in 
making  deductions  from  the  demands  of  natural 
theology,  when  any  one  is  inclined  to  claim  for  it 
the  title  of  an  original  science,  no  injustice  is 
done  to  it.  Still  less  is  injustice  done  to  the  de- 
serts of  the  celebrated  writers,  to  whose  works 
allusion  has  been  made,  or  to  others  who  may 
yet  travel  over  the  ground  which  they  have  occu- 
pied, to  whom  it  must  be  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness, that  those  doctrines  of  religion  which  form 
the  science  of  natural  theology  had,  long  before 
the  proof  by  which  they  seek  to  establi^  them, 
been  impressed  upon  tJieir  minds,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  training  in  a  C^&tian 
land,  to  which  every  one  is  accustomed  from  his 
infancy.  It  is  consequently  impossible,  that  the 
mind  which  has  been  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  should  be  able  to  divest  itself  of 
its  scriptural  information,  or  to  enter  on  the  in- 
vestigations of  natural  theology,  without  being 
previously  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  circle  of  truths  which  it  embraces.  And 
the  reader  of  treatises  on  natural  theology,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  book  of  Revelation,  is  well 
aware  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  former, 
are  those  with  which  he  has  long  been  familiar. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  in  as  far  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  treatises  of  natural  theology,  can  never 
be  justly  considered  as  the  genuine  product  of 
those  treatises,  and  that  the  light  in  which  they 
shine,  is  reflected  from  the  Word  of  God.  That 
which  is  original  in  them,  is  the  correct  and  happy 
illustration  of  divine  truth,  drawn  from  the  mate- 
rial and  immaterial  world  ;  and  it  is  only  a  mind 
of  high  and  varied  accomplishments  that  is  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  such  illustration*     The  use 
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which  has  heen  made  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  hy 
writers  on  natural  theology,  tends,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  to  increase  our  confidence  in  its  value,  and 
to  confirm  our  convictions  of  its  divine  truth. 
The  test  which  has  heen  applied  to  it  is  of  this 
nature;  the  great  truths  of  religion  have  heen 
taken  from  it,  and  roade  to  adorn  the  systems  of 
natural  theology  ;  human  learning  has  exhausted 
its  powers  in  order  to  illustrate  them ;  and  the 
reasonings  of  this  science  have  afterwards  been 
mode  the  grounds  upon  which  the  excellence  of 
scn'ptnral  doctrine  itself  has  been  subjected  to 
examination.  Truth  is  able  to  come  through  such 
a  process  uninjured ;  and  scriptural  truth  has  come 
throogh  it,  not  only  uninjured,  but  triumphant. 

The  purport  of  the  preceding  observations  is  to 
shew,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  mo- 
dem treatises  on  natural  theology,  to  prove,  that 
the  human  mind^  uneusisted  hy  divine  revelation^ 
is  capal>le  of  arriving  at  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  The  soul,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
experienced,  at  the  fall,  not  only  the  destruction 
of  its  moral  nature,  but  the  obscuration  of  that 
perception  of  spiritual  and  divine  truths  which 
wa6  possessed  by  the  parents  of  our  race,  during 
their  i^tate  of  innocence,  and  which  was  then  main- 
tained in  brilliant  and  unclouded  exercise,  by  an 
imimate  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the 
great  and  glorious  source  of  perfection.  A  dark- 
aess  of  the  understanding,  in  regard  to  the  holy 
nature  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  of  true  religion, 
is  A  characteristic  defect,  as  well  as  a  symptom  of 
misery,  in  fallen  men,  which  can  only  be  removed 
through  the  medium  of  divine  revelation ;  and  if 
wi/  one  be  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  he  must  establish  the  contrary 
proposition,  not  *by  appealing  to  modern  systems 
of  natural  theology,  which  are  formed  with  all  the 
•dvantages  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  to  those  systems  of  religious  be- 
lief, which  existed  in  the  world,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  Christianity.  Such  an  appeal  will 
bring  under  consideration,  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory ;  and  to  that  testimony  I  shall  refer  for  a 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind  of  fallen  man  is 
mcapable  of  discovering  the  great  and  glorious 
truths  of  religion,  and  that  there  is  consequently 
an  indispensable  necessity  for  divine  revelation  to 
enlighten  it.  In  the  course  of  this  examination, 
it  will  appear,  that  although  the  triumphs  of  hu- 
man genius  are  manifest,  in  the  fields  of  science, 
and  philosophy,  and  literature,  "  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  thoroughly  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  the  human  faculties,  than  the  truths  of  religion, 
and  the  ways  of  that  mighty  and  invisible  Being, 
who  is  the  object  of  it.**  ♦ 
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JOHN  ER8KINE,  BARON  OP  DUN, 

ONS   or   THE    EAULT    SCOTTISH   REfORMERS. 

Amoxg  tbe  distinguished  individuala  whom  the  Referraa* 

tion  in  Scotland  called  into  active  operation,  none  was 
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more  zealous  in  tbe  cause  of  Protestantism  than  John 
Erskine,  Baron  of  Dun.  This  eminent  person,  who  was 
sprung  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  in  the  year  1509* 
After  having  been  educated,  for  some  time,  under  a 
domestic  tutor,  he  was  sent,  at  a  suitable  age,  to  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  Possessed  of  a  natundly  acute  and 
vigorous  mind,  he  made  grebt  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge  as  the  colleges  of  Scotland  could  at 
that  time  impart ;  and  such  was  his  ardent  thirst  for  infor- 
mation, that  he  spent  several  years  at  the  castle  of  Dun, 
after  his  academic  career  was  terminated,  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classic  and  the  primitive  Christii^  writers. 
With  a  mind  thus  enlightened  and  improved  by  the 
perusal  of  the  best  authors,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  if  ever  he  was  in  communion  with  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  he  should  continue,  for  any  length  of 
time,  within  its  pale. 

When  the  Laird  of  Dun,  accordingly,  had  scarcely 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  became  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Reformation,  and  the  warm  friend  of  its 
adherents.  Bv  the  diviue  blessing  upon  the  exertions 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  Protestant  doctrines 
were  rapidly  spreading  in  Germany,  and  from  the  liter- 
ary intercourse  which  then  subsisted  between  that 
country  and  Scotland,  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  soon  manifested  itself 
with  a  keenness  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  charac- 
terized even  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Romish  clergy,  anxious  to  check  summarily  the  rising  he- 
resy, as  they  considered  it,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  measures.  The  first  vic- 
tim of  their  relentless  cruelty,  in  Scotland,  was  Patrick 
Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Ferme,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousneds,  was 
doomed  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  thus  earned  for 
himself  tbe  high  honour  of  being  tbe  first  Scottish  martyr. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  as  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  world  in  all  ages,  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  And  this  was  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  Hamilton.  From  the  hour  of 
his  death,  Protestant  principles  acquired  a  prominence, 
in  the  estimation  of  ue  people,  which  they  had  never 
enjoyed  before,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened 
which  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  Romish 
clergy  were  unable  to  repress. 

Among  those  who  entered  most  cordially  into  the  0i 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  was  the  young  Laird  of  Dun. 
He  studied  tbe  Bible  with  the  utmost  ardour  and  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth,  and  he  employed  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  expounding  its  blessed  statements  to  his 
friends  and  dependents.  In  this  way  he  was  instru- 
mental in  difi'using  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  to 
a  great  extent,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  dis. 
tinguished  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  these  principles, 
owned  their  obligations  to  the  instructions  of  ^r  Er- 
skine.  If  is  impossible  to  attribute  his  conduct,  as  many 
might  have  wished  to  have  done,  to  motives  either  of 
interest  ot  worldly  ambition.  Still  iii  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  he  might  have  been 
tempted,  one  would  think,  to  ally  himself  with  those 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  dispense  places  of  honour 
and  pre£erment.  His,  however,  was  a  purer,  a  nobler 
ambition.  He  resolved  to  cast  in  bis  lot  with  the  perse- 
cuted adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  an  intre- 
pidity and  heroism,  which  the  Gospel  alone  could  ori- 
ginate,  he  fearlessly  espoused  their  cause.  From  that 
moment  his  efiforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  tenets  which  he  bad  deliberately  and  con- 
adentioualy  embraced.  Nor  were  his  exertions  unat- 
tended with  success.  One  instance,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  in  Knox's  History,  of  an  individual  who  was 
converted  £rom  Popery  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr 
Erskine,  and  who  remaining  firm  to  his  principles, 
sufifered  martyrdom  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1^34. 
His  conversion  is  thus  described  by  Knox :«- 
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"  He  bad  not  learned  to  read  ;  but,  one  day,  wben 
tbe  young  Laird  of  Dun  was  in  a  certain  quiet  place  in 
tbe  fields,  reading  to  him  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  happened,  as  God  had  appointed,  to  read  to  him 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  He  that  denieth  me  before 
men,  in  the  midst  of  this  wicked  generation,  I  will  de- 
ny him  in  the  presence  of  my  Father,  and  before  his 
angels,'  Mr  Straiton  suddenly  became  as  one  enraptured. 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  extending  his  hands ; 
and,  after  looking  some  time  earnestly  towards  heaven, 
burst  forth  in  these  words :  '  O  Lord,  I  have  been 
wicked,  and  justly  mayst  thou  abstract  thy  grace  from 
me :  But,  Lord,  for  thy  mercies'  sake,  let  me  never 
deny  thee,  nor  thy  truths,  for  fear  of  death  or  corporal 
pains.'  His  prayer  was  graciously  answered ;  for  Spot- 
tiswood  says,  that  '  David  Straiton  stood,  at  his  trial 
and  death,  most  constantly  to  the  defence  of  the  truth ; 
and  gave  great  encouragement  to  another  gentleman, 
Norman  Gourlay,  who  suffered  death  along  with  him.' " 

Mr  Erskine,  by  the  consistency  of  his  character,  no 
less  than  by  his  wealth  and  station,  attained  very  high 
influence  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  that  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life  he  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of 
Montrose.  Gladly  availing  himself  of  the  increased 
means  of  doing  good  which  his  office  afforded  him,  he 
rendered  all  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Beformation.  He  proved  himself  the  avowed  patron  of 
George  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  who  had  also  imbibed 
Protestant  principles,  and  besides  procuring  for  him  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Mon- 
trose, he  readily  sheltered  him  in  his  own  house  from 
his  persecutors,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power,  to  protect  and  befriend  him.  Wishart's  zeal, 
however,  was  not  to  be  repressed,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
he  at  length  perished  at  the  stake. 

The  castle  of  Dun  was  indeed  an  asylum,  open,  at 
all  times,  to  those  who^  preached  or  professed  the  re- 
formed faith.  Mr  Erskine  hospitably  entertained  them 
as  the  persecuted  followers  of  Jesus,  and  he  joined  with 
them  in  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  expounding  of  the 
Scriptures.  JLiong  before  he  became  a  regular  minister, 
Mr  Erskine  was  in  the  habit  of  officiating  on  such  oc- 
casions as  an  exhorter,  an  order  of  men  who  existed 
in  the  Church  even  after  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1554  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Scotland  received  a  powerful  impulse  by  tbe  arrival 
of  the  celebrated  John  Knox  from  Geneva.  Many  of 
his  intimate  friends,  among  whom  was  the  Laird  of  Dun, 
had  invited  him  to  return,  without  delay,  to  his  native 
country,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  urgent  soli- 
ritations  that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 
AVhile  there,  Mr  Erskine  and  some  other  leading  reform- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  Knox,  that  they 
might  profit  by  his  experience  and  information,  and  that 
they  might  be  strengthened  in  their  attachment  to  those 
principles  which  they  felt  to  be  alone  consistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  One  evening,  in  particular, 
at  the  Laird  of  Dun's  lodgings,  a  number  of  the  re- 
formed ministers  and  others  being  present  along  with 
Knox,  they  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution  that,  at 
whatever  risk,  they  would  henceforth  discontinue  their 
attendance  on  the  Popish  Mass ;  and  that  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances should  permit,  they  would  have  the  Lord's 
Supper  administered  to  them  according  to  the  same  simple 
form  as  was  observed  in  the  Reformed  Churches  abroad. 

At  the  earnest  invitation  of  Mr  Erskine,  Knox  spent 
some  months  at  the  castle  of  Dun,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  he  publicly  denounced  the  vices  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  real  and  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture.  Embracing  the  opportunity  of 
Knox's  visit,  the  Laird  of  Dun  invited  to  the  castle  all 
his  influential  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chapel 
was  thrown  open  for  the  free  admission  of  all  who 
wished  to  hear  the  great  champion  of  the  Reformation, 
nad  such  was  the  intense  interest  excited  by  the  power- 


ful appeals  which  he  made  to  the  reason  and  Che  con- 
science, that  before  he  left  the  castle,  he  was  compelled 
to  promise  that  he  woidd  return  the  following  sum- 
mer. Next  year,  accordingly,  he  again  visited  Dun, 
and  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  dispensing  the  Sacra- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in 
Angus  and  Mearns ;  and  at  a  meeting  which  was  regu- 
larly  summoned,  they  declared  their  determination  to 
oppose  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power. 

Thus  was  Mr  Erskine  made  the  instrument  of  com- 
mencing the  great  work  of  Reformation  from  Popery 
in  Scotland.  He  led  the  way,  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  his  character,  and  station,  and  wealth,  into  the 
scale  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  many  even  of  the  nobles  of  the 
land.  At  length,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1557,  he,  along 
with  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  all 
the  Protestant  nobUity  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  sub- 
scribed a  covenant,  binding  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  God  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
this  deed  the  subscribers  termed  themselves  the  *'  Con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,"  and  declared  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention, with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  "  apply  their 
whole  power,  substance,  and  very  lives,  to  maintain, 
set  forward^  and  establish  the  Word  of  God  again]»t 
Satan  and  idl  the  wicked  powers  who  might  intend  ty- 
ranny and  trouble  against  the  said  congregation."  This 
bond  was  transmitted  for  signatures  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  it  was  sooir  apparent 
that  the  "  Congregation"  was  both  a  numerous  and  a 
powerful  party. 

In  the  meantime,  Henry  IL  of  France,  anxious  to 
connect  his  kingdom  with  that  of  Scotland,  proposed  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  Mary 
the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  educated  at  his 
court.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  accede  to  his  measure,  he  requested  them  to  send 
commissioners  to  represent  the  three  estates  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  marriage  of  their  queen.  Among  these  com- 
missioners appears  the  name  of  "  John  Erskine  of  Dun« 
knight  and  provost  of  Montrose,"  a  circumstance  which 
shows  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  country, 
notwithstanding  his  well  known  adherence  to  a  party 
whose  principles  were  opposed  to  those  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Parliament.  The  commissioners  sailed  for 
France  in  February  1556.  Besides  encountering  a  se- 
vere storm  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  the  embassy 
itself  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  "The  French  king, 
perceiving  that  the  commissioners  decidedly  refused  to 
sanction  the  secret  designs  which  he  evidently  enter- 
tained upon  Scotland,  could  not  conceal  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  though  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  was 
celebrated,  very  few  of  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
their  native  country,  having  died  in  rapid  succession 
from  a  cause  which  must  ever  remain  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  Of  the  few  who  reached  Scotland  in  safe- 
ty, Mr  Erskine  was  one,  and  great,  no  doubt,  was  the 
satis&ction  felt  by  the  Reformed  party  on  the  return  of 
so  able  and  devoted  an  adherent. 

The  "  Congregation,"  now  strong,  both  in  numbers 
and  influence,  assumed  a  still  bolder  position  than  they 
had  hitherto  done,  and,  unmoved  by  the  power  or  the 
wealth  of  their  adversaries,  they  took  advantage  of  an 
assembly  of  Popish  dignitaries  being  met  at  Edinburgh, 
to  lay  before  them  certain  points,  on  which  an  imme- 
diate change  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  most  ob- 
vious and  glaring  defects  respected  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  public  prayers  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  an  unscriptural  mode  of  electing 
the  ministers,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  an  immoral 
and  unprincipled  priesthood  into  the  Popish  Church  in 
Scotland.  'The  individual  selected  to  urge  upon  the 
assembly  of  the  Romish  clergy  an  immediate  removal 
of  these  abuses,  was  Mr  Erskine  of  Don;  and  al- 
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fhoogh  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  moderation  he 
entreated  them  to  yield  a  little  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  they  were  inexorable.  They  absolutely  refused 
to  satisfy  the  Protestant  party  in  a  single  point.  The 
Queen  Regent,  who  had  been  hitherto  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  Popish  bishops,  perceiving  the  growing 
con6denee  with  which  the  **  Congregation  "  urged  their 
chums,  resolved  to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost  in  en- 
dearonring  to  suppress  the  heretical  opinions.  By  one 
bold  stroke,  accordingly,  she  thought  to  effect  her  ob- 
ject She  summoned  all  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Soothmd  to  appear  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May 
1559,  there  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
Schism.  The  alarm  was  immediately  sounded  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  leading  gentlemen  of  each  coHnty 
resolved  to  accompany  the  ministers  of  their  respective 
ihstricts  to  the  place  of  trial.  The  counties  of  Angus 
and  Meams,  which  had  so  remarkably  profited  by  the 
labours  of  Mr  Ersldne,  poured  forth  ^eir  multitudes 
on  that  occasion.  Crowds,  not  merely  of  the  weal- 
thier but  also  of  the  poorer  classes,  hastened  for\i«rd 
to  testify  their  attachment  to  the  Reformed  principles, 
but  they  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Perth,  when 
the  Queen  Regent,  alarmed  at  the  spirit  which  herself 
had  raised,  sent  for  Mr  Erskine  to  meet  her  at  Stir- 
ling, that  she  might  confer  with  him  on  the  points  at 
issue,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  To 
this  request  he  readily  assented,  and  leaving  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Reformed  party  at  Perth,  he  proceeded 
forthwith' to  meet  the  princess. 

Meanwhile  Knox,  who  had  a^n  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
diurcbesat  Geneva,  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  accordingly 
obeyed  the  summons  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by 
the  Queen  Regent.  The  presence  of  this  master-spirit 
imported  fresh  courage  to  the  brethren,  who  were  srill 
at  Perth  waiting  anxiously  the  result  of  the  conference 
in  which  Mr  Erskine  was  engaged  at  Stirling.  The 
agreeable  news  at  length  reached  them,  that  the  Queen 
Regent  had  agreed  to  discharge  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters from  the  diet  which  she  had  proposed  to  hold.  On 
receiving  this  in  telligence,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
quitted  Perth,  and  retired  to  their  several  homes.  Knox, 
however,  and  many  of  the  ministers,  naturally  suspicious 
of  the  cnfty  princess,  resolved  to  remain  in  a  body  till 
the  10th  of  May  was  past.  Nor  were  their  suspicions 
ili-founded.  On  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  Mr 
^kine  arrived  from  Stirling  with  the  news,  that  the 
Queen  Regent  had  suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  as 
the  Protestant  ministers  were  not  in  Stirling  on  the 
day  at  first  appointed  for  their  trial,  they  were  de- 
nounced as  rebels,  and  all  persons  were  forbidden,  un- 
der pain  of  treason,  to  assist,  to  comfort,  or  to  receive 
them.  Sttdi  perfidious  conduct  excited  the  strongest 
iadigoation  of  the  reformers,  and  they  resolved  to  unite 
in  nuintaining  that  cause  which  was  dearer  to  them 
than  their  lives. 

The  treachery  of  the  Queen  Regent,  as  might  almost 
have  been  anticipated,  soon  led  to  a  dvil  war,  which, 
though  happily  not  attended  with  much  bloodshed,  con- 
tinued for  thirteen  months,  hi  this  war  the  Laird  of 
Dun  occanonaUy  took  a  part  as  a  temporal  baron. 

In  the  course  of  the  protracted  contest,  Mr  Erskine, 
whether  firom  his  own  convictions,  or  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  aside  the  sword,  and 
to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  on  Protestant 
principles.  That  he  was  fully  qualified  for  the  office, 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands ;  for  while  Buchanan 
«)iea  him  a  "  learned,"  Knox  speak  of  him  as  a  "  godly 
«>«i,"  Accordingly,  when  peace  was  obtained  by  the 
death  of  the  Queen  Regent,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
reformed  religion  were  appointed  to  their  several  dis- 
fricu,  Mr  Erskine  was  nominated  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent of  the  comities  of  Angus  and  Meams.  This 
office,  which  was  merely  resorted  to  by  the  Church  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  was  somewhat  analogous  to  Vm 


office  of  Bishop,  and  was  recommended,  by  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of 
large  districts,  until  a  greater  number  of  efficient  pas« 
tors  could  be  obtained.  It  was  one  part,  indeed,  of  the 
superintendent's  office,  to  endeavour,  as  fiu-  as  possible, 
to  procure  spiritual  instructors  for  every  parish  be* 
longing  to  his  district. 

In  December  1560,  the  first  General  Assembly  o£ 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland  met  and  ratified  the 
nominations  of  superintendents,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Parliament ;  and  in  their  first 
session,  they  recognised  Mr  Ersldne's  clerical  charao* 
ter,  by  declaring  **  that  John  Erskine  of  Dun  was  apt 
and  sble  to  minister."  In  the  laborious,  but  honour- 
able, situation  which  the  Church  had  assigned  him,  he 
continued  to  exert  himself  with  unremitting  diligence 
for  thirty  years.  Oh^  does  he  appear  to  have  felt 
himself  overpowered  by  the  multifarious  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him,  and  in  three  successive  Assemblies, 
we  find  him  requesting  **  to  be  exonered  of  his  burthen^ 
some  calling."  The  services  of  such  a  man,  however, 
were  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  and,  according- 
ly, even  in  1574,  when  he  demitted  his  office  purely 
and  simply  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  they  refua* 
ed  to  accept  his  demission. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Mr  Erskine  was 
firequently  in  Edinburgh ;  and  such  was  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  that  in  the  visits  which  he  occasionally 
paid  to  court,  he  was  more  readily  received  by  the 
Popish  Queen  than  some  of  the  other  reformers.  Knox, 
indeed,  dechires  that  she  once  said,  "  Above  all  others, 
I  would  gladly  hear  the  superintendent  of  Angus,  Sir 
John  Erskine,  for  he  is  a  mild  and  sweet  natured  man, 
and  of  true  honesty  and  uprightness." 

In  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  Mr  Erskine 
was  inde&tigable ;  and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  fill* 
fil  them,  he  refrained  from  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a 
baron.  Being  possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  as 
was  the  case  indeed  with  the  whole  of  the  superinten- 
dents, he  exercised  his  pastoral  office  without  payment, 
and  even  assisted  many  of  those  poor  and  pious  men, 
whom  he  employed  to  officiate  in  the  different  parishes 
of  his  district.  Such  a  state  of  matters  could  not  be  ex- 
pected  to  continue,  and  accordingly,  in  an  Assembly  held 
at  Stirling  in  August  1571,  a  commission  was  given  to 
Mr  Erskine  and  a  few  others,  to  attend  Parliament,  and 
plead  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  Their  application,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  that  time  successful,  chiedy  owing  to 
the  dvil  dissensions  which  raged  in  the  country. 

Mr  Erskine  was  one  of  the  commissioners  employed 
in  preparing  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline — a  work 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention, 
and  which  was  at  length  presented  to  the  Assembly  in 
1579,  and  by  them  approved.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour  by  his  brethren,  and  no  better  proof 
can  be  adduced  than  the  fiict,  that  he  was  five  times 
elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
last  meeting  of  that  ecclesiastical  body  which  he  attend- 
ed, was  held  in  15S7,  when  he,  along  with  some  others, 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  acts  of  Parliament  which 
favoured  the  Reformed  religion,  that  they  might  see  the 
Church  consoUdated,  and  upheld  in  all  its  privileges  as  a 
National  Church. 
Mr  Erskine  was  now&r  advanced  in  years,  and  hia bodily 
infirmities  were  evidently  increasing.  He  had  survived 
the  other  four  superintendents,  so  that  he  was  the  last 
who  held  that  important  office;  imd  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  March  1591,  the  fimction  of 
the  superintendents  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Presby- 
teries, or  Elderships,  as  they  were  then  called. 

For  some  years  previous,  indeed,  more  especially  after 
the  return  of  Andrew  Melville  from  Geneva,  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  office  of  the  superintendents 
was  publicly  questioned.  No  steps  were  taken,  how- 
ever, toward  its  abolition ;  the  five  individuala  who  held 
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the  office  btvinfif  died,  no  successors  were  appointed, 
and  thus  the  Presbyterian  polity,  in  all  its  beautiful 
simplicity,  and  practical  efficiency,  was  at  length  fuUy 
recognised.  It  became  the  Established  Ecdesiasticid 
3yBtem  of  the  country,  and  though  once  and  again  has 
it  been  shaken  to  its  foundations,  it  still  survives,  the 
glory  and  the  blessing  of  the  Scottish  people. 


SCRIPTURAL  RESEARCHES. 
No.  VII. 

THE  WI8B  UEHf  OF  THE  EAST. 

Br  Tki%  Ret.  James  BsdailE, 
MniBter  of  the  East  Church,  Perth. 

The  East  being  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  might 
also  be  expected  to  be  the  nursery  of  knowledge.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  to  Greece  and  Rome,  aa  the 
sources  of  the  knowledge  and  literature  whidi  hare 
been  so  extensively  cultivated  In  modem  Europe.  We, 
indeed,  received  the  impulse  from  the  Romans,  and  de« 
rived  from  the  writings  of  their  eminent  authors  many 
of  the  materials  of  knowledge:  but  it  is  notorious,  thi^ 
the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  all  their 
improvements  in  elegant  and  useful  knowledge.  Was 
Greece^  then,  the  fountain  from  yrhich  emanated  that 
stream  of  knowledge  which  has  been  gradually  diffus- 
ing itself  over  Europe  ?  No ;  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  unsrateful  pilferers  and  plunderers,  carefully  con- 
cealing tne  sources  from  which  they  derived  their  know- 
ledge, and  assuming  to  themselves  the  merit  of  having 
discovered  what  they  had  only  borrowed  or  stolen :  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  vanity  and  self-conceit,  they  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  East, 
for  the  very  first  elements  of  knowledge ;  for  they  con- 
fess  that  they  owe  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  Cad- 
mus the  Phoenician.  That  such  a  person  ever  lived 
may  be  doubted ;  at  least,  ib  would  be  more  rational  to 
deny  his  existence  altogether,  than  to  believe  one-half 
of  what  is  said  of  him.  The  origin  of  the  fable  con- 
cerning him  is  probably  this :  Kadm,  or  Kedem,  from 
which  Cadmus  may  be  easily  formed,  signifies  the  East; 
and  the  Greeks,  knowing  that  they  had  come  from  that 
quarter,  but  not  thinking  it  any  honour  to  be  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians,  chose  to  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tion to  them  only  for  the  letters  of  their  alphabet.  To 
this  extent  they  spoke  the  truth ;  and  the  whole  truth, 
atript  of  poetic  &bles,  ia  told  by  Thucydides,  their  most 
veracious  historian,  who  informs  ns  that  the  original 
■etders  in  the  islandt,  and  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
were  pirates  and  robbers ;  trained,  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  their  profession,  in  the  mercantile  navies  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  They  were,  in  fact,  Kadmonitei  in  their 
origi;i,  their  literature,  and  their  institutions. 

But  the  East  has  always  been  famed  for  knowfcdge  i 
and  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  modem  En- 
rope  owes  to  it  many  of  those  inventions  which  have 
been  assigned  to  modem  discoverers,  but  whidi  are 
now  known  to  have  existed,  from  the  remotest  antiqui- 
ty, hi  the  distant  Bast.  I  need  only  specify  paper, 
printing,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  grmpowder ;  the 
most  ifiaportant  discoveries,  or  inventions,  that  ever 
have  been  presented  to  the  world,  and  they  are  all  said 
to  have  been  discovered  daring  the  dark  affea  of  Eu- 
rope. If  that  is  the  case,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
the  dark  tge^  have  given  light  to  the  world :  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  arts  and  inventions  had  a 
very  d!£ferent  origin.  It  is  said  thht  gunpowder^  for 
instance,  was  invented  by  a  German  monk ;  and  tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  composition  was  known  to  an 
English  fnar,  viz.,  Roger  Bacon.  It  may  seem  strange, 
that  such  an  invention  should  have  originated  in  8u<^  a 
quarter ;  hut  the  wonder  will  vanish,  if  we  consider 
that  wandering  monks  and  missionary  fnars  had  ex- 
tended their  travels  into  the  remotest  East,  and  were 


therefore  the  most  likely  persona  to  introduce  the  knovr- 
ledge  of  the  art  into  Europe ;  and  their  own  fraternity 
was  the  most  likely  body  to  which  the  secret  would  be 
intrusted:  besides,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  gun- 
powder was  known  in  China  from  the  earliest  ages,  in 
all  its  applications,  except  for  the  destruction  of  human 
life ;  enlightened  Europeans  had  the  merit  of  this  ap- 
plication. Then,  the  mariner's  oompass,  the  same  as 
that  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  a  very  handsome 
one  it  is,  was  in  universal  use  among  the  Chinese  when 
thev  were  first  visited  by  Europeans ;  and  printing  and 
pa^r,  which  have  produced  such  mirades  in  modem 
Europe^  were  known  and  used  in  China,  perhafsa 
thousand  years  before  it  had  been  visited  by  merdiants 
or  pilgrims  from  the  West.  Nay,  gas,  which  in  its  ap- 
plication as  a  means  of  illumination,  is  only  of  yes- 
terday  in  Europe,  has  been  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
in  the  interior  provinces,  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  heating  their  houses,  and  cooking  their  victuals, 
from  time  immemorial.  The  feet  is  mentioned,  and 
the  singular  process  described,  by  some  of  the  early 
Romish  missionaries,  and  their  account  has  been  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  about  two  years 
ago,  and  more  recently  in  '*  The  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library,"  (Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  China. ) 
The  wonder  will  not  be  diminished,  when  the  reader 
is  told,  that  the  gas  is  not  prepared  in  retorts,  and  by 
destructive  distillation,  as  with  us ;  but  extracted,  ready 
made,  fit>m  the  laboratory  of  nature. 

From  these,  and  many  similar  facts,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  usefid  arts  is  of  high  anti- 
quity in  the  East.  But  it  is  not  my  buainess  to  follow 
out  this  inquiry ;  only,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
knowledge  conducive  to  the  comfbrts  of  animal  life  has 
no  tendency  to  smooth  the  path  to  religious  wisdom ; 
and  if  our  utefid  kmnoledge  sodetieB  have  no  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  the  temporal  comforts  of  man,  and 
think  this  sufficient  for  hu  happiness,  they  probably 
could  not  do  better  than  send  a  deputation  of  their 
number  to  the  eeleitial  empire,  to  take  lessons  from  its 
subjects  in  regard  to  the  arts  and  manipulations  neces* 
sary  for  aninial  comfort  t  and  that  jealous  people,  so 
suspicious  of  tiie  interference  of  foreigners,  might,  pro- 
bably, admit  them,  when  they  found  that  they  came  to 
leara,  and  not  to  teadi. 

But  ray  olnect,  diiefly,  is  to  investigate  the  religious 
knowledge  ot  the  East,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  those 
expectations  which  prevailed  over  all  tiiose  countries 
eastward  of,  and  bordering  on,  Jndea,  of  some  extraor- 
dinaiy  person  who  was  to  appear,  at  a  particular  time, 
as  King  of  the  Jews ;  or,  as  the  Roman  writers  express 
it,  perhaps  more  properly,  as  Sovereign  of  the  worid. 
That  the  expectation  among  the  Jews  of  the  promised 
Messiah  was  constant  and  uniform,  is  what  might  na- 
turally have  been  expected ;  it  was  the  oidy  thing  they 
had  to  cheer  their  hopes  in  the  prostrated  state  of  their 
temporal  power;  and  national  vanity  and  ambition 
were  as  powerful  motives  as  their  feitii,  to  foster  a  hope 
so  pleasing,  and  so  giatifying  to  their  patriotic  feeUngs. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conterminous  na- 
tions of  the  East  were  sensible  of  the  high  religious 
privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,  and  would  have  been  ghd  to  have  learned  from 
them,  had  not  the  Jews,  in  their  madness,  forsaken  the 
Lord,  who  had  wrought  such  great  things  for  them, 
and  gone  over  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  their  neigh- 
hours.  We  might  expect  to  find  in  the  East  many  frag- 
ments of  trae  religion,  even  among  those  pations  which 
were  not  connected  with  the  family  of  Abraham.  All 
the  post-diluvian  nations  were  descended  from  Noah, 
who  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  all  his  descendants  should  instantly  forget 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  Accordingly,  we  tind 
among  the  inland  tribes,  who  followed  the  pastoral  lif^, 
mudi  more  an^Iidty  of  manners,  and  purity  of  creed. 
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An  smong  diose  who  iahabited  the  cowt,  and  wfaoie 
minds  were  influenced  by  the  diversified  manners  and 
creeds  of  the  different  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  Thus,  the  Sidonians  and  Egyptians,  if  not 
the  absolute  inventors  of  idolatry,  were,  at  least,  the 
most  effectual  missionaries  of  its  corruptions ;  and,  Mdth 
the  commerce  which  ministers  to  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  they  imported  the  worship  of  all  the 
Mse  deities  of  the  nations  with  which  they  trafficked. 
But  amoE^  the  pastoral  tribes  which  inhabited  the  in- 
terior, many  doctrines  of  the  primitive  religion  conti- 
naed  to  maintain  their  ground;  and,  though  the  £eumly 
of  Abraham  was  selected  for  a  particular  purpose,  yet 
it  yfas  not  the  only  one  which  entertained  true  notions  of 
God.  Job,  though  not  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  pro- 
claims, nevertheless,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the 
divine  sovereignty,  and  urges  submiasioa  to  the  divine 
will ;  though  he  evidently  seems  to  think  that  he  was 
selected  as  a  victim,  not  for  his  demerits,  or  to  promote 
his  improvement,  but  as  an  example  of  the  inscrutaUe 
purposes  of  the  divine  will,  wh^ch  no  man  should  dare 
to  ({uestiaii.  His  friends,  also,  were  not  less  zealous 
m  inculcating  submission  to  the  appointments  of  heaven ; 
hot  they  insisted,  that  visitations  of  judgment  were  al- 
ways sent  as  punishments  of  sin,  and  that  Job  suffered 
CD  sccoant  of  some  great  but  secret  wickedness :  their 
MFgument  was,  **  Who  eve^  perished  bemg  innocent,  or 
where  were  die  righteous  cut  off'  " 

In  &ct,  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  and 
SyriM,  7%eosopAy,  or  the  study  of  the  nature  and  de- 
crees of  God,  was  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  that  was 
cultiwted :  cut  off  from  general  intercourse,  and  sub- 
ject CO  great  vtd  sudden  vicissitudes,  they  meditated  on 
the  power  and  awful  sovereignty  of  God,  and  were,  in 
the  time  of  Job,  as  decided  predestinarians  as  their  de- 
fioendanta  are  at  the  present  day.  Mabomet  did  not 
iavcD^  but  adopt  the  doctrine  of  predearination,  which 
had  been  that  of  his  countrymen  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  their  history. 

Then  does  not  seem,  then,  to  be  any  thipg  extra- 
ordiaaiy  in  the  wise  o^en,  or  Afoffi,  Sot  that  is  their 
proper  appellation,  having  heard  of  one  who  was  to  be 
boni  King  of  the  Jews :  they  had  it  net  by  revelation, 
hut  by  tradition;  and  the  Keman  historians  tell  us, 
that  socb  traditions  prevailed  over  all  the  East.  The 
only  thuig  wonderful  was,  the  ukiraculoua  %ht  which 
guided  t^in  on  their  way.  The  promise  of  the  Mes- 
jiah  ia  nearly  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  descended 
in  the  line  of  Seth  to  Noah,  who  undoubtedly  taught  it 
to  b»A  children,  by  whom  the  world  was  peopled  after 
the  flood.  Its  diffusion,  therefore,  was  at  first  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  human  race,  and  Job,  who  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia,  and  who  must  have  lived  about  the 
tiiae  o£  Abraham,  received  it  in  its  pure^  spiritual  mean- 
is^,  as  anooundiig  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin 
sod  of  death.  **  I  know,"  says  he,  *'  that  my  Redeemer 
hveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  di^  upon 
the  evth ;  and  though,  afrer  my  akin,  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  fle»h  I  shall  see  God."  ISis  views 
were  free  from  all  the  absurd  nodons  entertained  by 
the  Jews,  in  afker  times,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
bondage  and  oppression  on  iM:coant  of  their  sins,  and 
eagierly  interpreted  the  promise  as  applying  to  a  tem- 
poral d^vonnce. 

The  promise,  then,  was  general,  before  the  caU  of 
A>>rm^nai^  md  its  limitation  to  his  family ;  and  we  need 
aot  be  surprised,  if  we  should  find  it  diffused  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  East.  But  after  Abraham  was  se- 
liseted,  and  the  promise  confined  to  his  line,  and  laws 
aizd  ordinances  appointed  to  '*  shut  up"  the  Jews  to 
tke  fiuth  of  Christ,  the  general  convictions  which  pre- 
s'^ed  originally  among  Uie  conterminous  states  beoune 
jBore  obscure  and  indistbct ;  and  the  descendants  of 
Xduuael,  and  Esau,  rivids  of  the  house  of  Israel,  thou^ 
cfthe  lame  kindred,  were  content  to  borrow  firom  t^e 


Jews,  the  prophetic  intimations  given  to  them  respect- 
ing the  Messiah.  The  Jews,  though  despised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  on  account  of  their  inferiority  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  were  exceedingly  forooidable  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
who  were  compelled  to  ascribe  their  success  to  the 
power  of  their  God,  who  fought  along  with  them;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  the  havoc  which  they 
wrought  on  those  who  opposed  them.  The  language 
of  the  Canaanitcs  when  the  Israelites  approached  Jor« 
dan,  was :  "  We  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the 
water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  you,  when  ye  came  out  of 
Egypt,  and  what  ye  did  to  the  two  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  whom  yQ 
utterly  destroyed; — for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  King 
abovci  and  in  the  earth  beneath." — (Josh.  ii.  10,  11.} 
They  were  formidable  for  their  power,  which,  we  see, 
even  the  heathen  ascribed  to  their  God;  and  eveii 
their  enemiea  could  not  but  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  religion,  which  they  considered  as  the  cause  ot 
all  their  victories. 

We  can  have  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  Eastern  nations 
were  well  acquainted  vrith  the  history,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews :  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  wise  men,  or  Magi,  were 
guided  by  some  ancient,  though  unrecorded,  prophecies^ 
when  they  regarded  the  unusual  star,  or  supernatural 
light,  as  an  indication  that  the  expected  King  of  the 
Jews  had  at  last  appeared.  .  And  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised^ That  many  prophecies  should  have  become  cur« 
rent  on  this  subject,  and  be  handed  down  by  tradition, 
wfaidi  are  not  recorded  in  the  divine  oracles.  We  know, 
that  many  prophets  wrote  books  which  have  been  en- 
tirely lost :  thus  we  read  of  the  books  of  Nathan  and 
Ahijah  the  prophets,  and  the  book  of  Iddo  the  seer, 
of  whidi  not  a  vestige  has  come  down  to  our  times. 
2  Chron.  ix.  29.  Schools  or  colleges  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  prophets  were  of  high  antiquity  in  Israel;  and 
the  propheu  formed  a  very  numerous  body,  ^1  Sam.  xiz. 
20;)  great  numbers  were  dispersed  among  toe  revolted 
tribes  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  had 
Somaria  for  their  capital ;  and  though  many  of  them 
were  men  of  bod  character,  yet  some  of  the  most  enii- 
neat  of  the  prophets  were  difpersed  over  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  who  restrained,  by  their  admonitions  and  re- 
proofi^  the  headlong  propensity  to  idolatry  and  profli* 
gacy,  which  characterised  the  revolted  tribes,  from  the 
period  of  their  defection  from  Reboboam  the  son  of  Sor 
lomon.  Elijah  and  Elisha  laboured  among  that  wicked 
people,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Jesebel,  the  very 
type  of  all  that  is  in^unous  in  womaB,  had  detersuned 
to  cut  off  all  the  prophets  of  the  Lord ;  but  Obadiah, 
the  overseer  of  Ahab's  house,  took  a  hundred  of  the 
prophets,  and  hid  them  in  caves,  feeding  them  with 
bread  and  water.     (1  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

The  oflice  of  these  promts  was  not  roi^ned  to  the 
predicting  of  future  events ;  they  were  also  employed 
in  conducting  the  public  service  of  God,  and  in  instruct- 
uptg  the  people  in  the  religious  truths  which  God  had 
bm  pleased  to  impart :  and  as  all  the  prophiets  from 
Samuel  downwards  spoke  of  the  times  oif  the  Messiah, 
(Acts  iii.  24,)  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  general 
expectation  of  his  appearance,  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bourii^  states :  and  as  these  states  were  less  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  conquest  and  revolution,  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  the  notices  which  they  hsd  received 
would  remain  w^th  them  free  from  the  fake  glosses 
given  to  them  by  the  national  prejudices  of  the  jews. 
The  Samaritans,  we  know,  were  living  in  as  donfident 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Jews 
themselves.     (John  iv.  25.) 

From  these  observations,  I  think  it  will  appear  ob- 
vious, that  the  wise  men  of  the  East  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  prophedei 
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respecdng  the  Mesaiah ;  and  I  have  surmised  that  they 
might  have  derived,  from  some  unrecorded  prophecy, 
the  knowledge  that  his  advent  would  be  announced  by 
a  supernatural  light,  or  an  extraordinary  star.  We  must 
acquiesce  in  such  a  supposition  as  this,  or  admit  that  the 
Magi  had  their  information  on  the  subject  from  imme- 
diate revelation  ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had  it  from  a  pro- 
phecy of  their  own  country,  preserved  among  them  only 
by  tradition,  though  recorded  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, with  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
to  have  been  acquainted.  I  allude  to  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  Balak  to  curse  Israel. 
It  seems  very  evident,  that  tlie  king  of  Moab  consider, 
led  the  Israelites  as  a  charmed  people,  secured  against 
defeat  and  calamity ;  and  that  the  prophecies  predicting 
their  greatness,  in  die  person  and  character  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  to  be  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,  had, 
even  in  those  early  times,  spread  extensively  over  the 
East.  It  is  evident  that  Balak  considered  them  as  in- 
vincible by  mortal  arms;  and  on  this  account,  sent 
messengers  to  Balaam,  with  the  rewar^ds  of  divination  in 
their  hands,  entreating  him  to  come,  and  to  check,  by  a 
counter-charm,  the  desolating  progress  of  the  Israelites. 
The  avaricious  soothsayer  was  willing,  but  afraid,  to 
go ;  and  after  he  had  been  at  last  permitted,  though  not 
without  the  most  evident  marks  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure, to  obey  the  message  of  the  king  of  Moab,  he 
anxiously  sought  for  some  omen  that  might  authorise 
him  to  pronounce  a  malediction  against  Israel,  finding 
all  his  efforts  in  vain,  he  became  the  unwilling  instru- 
ment of  proclaiming  the  greatness  and  glory  of  that 
people,  in  terms  which  can  only  be  appUoable  to  the 
Messiah,  for  whose  sake  Israel  had  been  selected,  for 
whose  sake  they  have  been  dispersed,  and  for  whose 
sake  they  shall  again  be  gathered  together,  when  all  the 
prophecies  concerning  him  shall  be  completely  fulfilled, 
and  the  house  of  Israel  shall  rejoice  in  their  King.  The 
vaticination  of  the  unwilling  prophet  was  this:  '*  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel," — "  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,"  &c.     (Num.  xxiv.  17-19.) 

This  seems  to  be  the  same,  in  import,  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  himself,  though  the  patriarch  is  more 
specific,  and  limits  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
line  of  Judah :  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju- 
dah,  nor  a  hiwgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come,  and  to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.) 

With  this  prophecy  of  Balaam  current  in  the  East, 
and  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  the  appearance  of  the  unusual 
star  would  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Sceptre  which  were  to  arise  out  of  Israel.  If  it 
should  be  thought  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  allege, 
that  such  prophecies  were  current  and  known  over  the 
East,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  Roman  writers,  who  bear  evidence  to  that  fiict. 
These  writers  seized  on  this  "  ancient  and  uninterrupt- 
ed tradition,"  (vetns  et  eonatans  opiriio,)  as  it  is  called 
by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Vespasian,  and  expressed 
their  belief  that  it  received  its  accomplishment  when 
that  general  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  The 
general  difiTusion  over  the  East,  of  a  prophecy  originating 
in  Judea  will  appear  the  more  probable,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  nations  to  the  eastward  of  Judea,  though 
generally  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Jews,  were 
nevertheless  intimately  connected  with  them  by  affinity 
of  kindred,  as  well  as  by  similarity  of  customs.  It  was, 
in  fact,  their  claim  to  a  common  origin,  and  their  jea- 
lousy as  to  precedency,  that  formed  the  chief  ground  of 
their  rivalry,  and  of  the  bloody  contentions  which  are 
recorded  in  Scripture.  The  Edomites,  for  instance,  who 
occupied  Mount  Seir,  and  gave  name  to  the  kingdom 
of  Idumea,  were  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or  Edom,  the 
elder  brother  of  Jacob,  who  obtained  his  birthright, 


and  thus  gained  possession  of  the  promise,  ordinarily 
affixed  as  the  privilege  of  primogeniture :  and  though 
Esau,  a  kind-hearted  and  generous  num,  readily  forgave 
the  injury  done  to  him  by.  his  brother,  the  case  was  not 
BO  with  his  descendants,  who  hated  the  Jews  on  account 
of  Jacob  their  &ther,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
usurper  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  by  binhright 
to  the  founder  of  their  race. 

There  were  also  twelve  kingdoms  establl&hed  in 
Arabia,  by  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  who  was  driven  out  from  his  father's  house 
on  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  by  which  means  a  lasting  mis- 
understanding was  laid  between  the  kindred  tribes  de- 
scended from  Isaac  and  IshmaeL  Now,  if  the  wise 
men  belonged  eitlier  to  the  family  of  Ishmael  or  of 
Esau,  they  would  have  opportunities  of  kno>ving  what 
was  going  on  in  Judea,  and  their  very  jealousy  would 
make  them  scrutinize  every  report  connected  with  the 
Jews ;  as  their  own  interests  were  so  materially  affect- 
ed, for  better  or  for  worse,  by  every  event  which  befel 
that  people. 

These  facts,  in  the  absence  of  positive  inforraation, 
are  sufficient  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  prophecies 
current  among  the  Jews  respecting  the  advent  of  th« 
wonderful  person  who  was  to  produce  a  revolution  on 
the  sentiments  of  men,  and  the  state  of  nations,  would 
be  disseminated  among  all  the  people  of  the  East,  who 
were  connected  with  the  Jews  either  by  affinity  of 
blood  or  proximity  of  territory.  But  this  is  not  an  as« 
sumption  resting  on  conjecture — we  have  the  decided 
testimony  of  the  Roman  historians  to  the  fact :  and, 
from  the  same  authority,  we  learn,  that  a  prophecy,  in 
the  Sibylline  books,  made  a  great  noise  a  little  before 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  intimating  that  a  King 
was  about  to  be  bom  to  the  Roman  empire :  and  Plu- 
tarch,  SaUust,  and  Cicero,  tell  us,  that  the  conspiracy 
of  Lentulus  was  encouraged  by  the  hopes  that  he  was 
the  person  designated  by  the  prophecy. 

The  Sibylline  oracles  are  generally  considered  as 
mere  fabrications,  entirely  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were  numerous  and  exten- 
sive forgeries  under  that  name.  But  the  course  of  in* 
vestigation  which  I  have  followed  in  this  article,  leads 
me  to  conclude,  that  what  are  called  the  Sibylline  ora* 
cles,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  garbled  tradition, 
imported  from  the  East,  of  the  true  prophecies  respect- 
ing the  Messiah,  which  had  been  in  circulation  from  the 
earliest  times  among  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Si- 
bylline verses,  or  oracles,  are  confessedly  not  of  Roman 
growth :  the  Sibyl,  who  is  represented  as  offering  the 
books  for  sale  to  Tarquin,  is  said  to  be  a  foreigner  ; 
she  must,  of  course,  have  come  firom  the  East:  on 
every  other  side,  Rome  was  surrounded  by  barbarism. 
But  there  were,  it  seems,  no  fewer  than  ten  Sibyls, 
who  had  their  appellations  from  the  countries  where  they 
respectively  dwelt;  such  as  the  Delphic  Sibyl,  Erych- 
rean,  Cumean,  Samian,  Hellespontic,  Phrygian,  Per- 
sian, and  others.  Now,  this  carries  us  at  once  to  the 
regions  where  the  genuine  prophecies  respectbg  the 
Messiah  were  originally  circulated :  and  the  hacy  of 
the  Romans,  in  placing  a  Sibyl  in  each  of  these  coun* 
tries,  arose  firom  the  fisct,  that  the  same  oracular  stAte  • 
ments  respecting  these  great  and  mysterious  events 
were  foimd  to  prevail  in  these  different  localities ;  whic^ 
statements  they  conceived  to  have  been  disseminated 
by  local  prophets,  instead  of  regarding  the  whole  as  one 
continued  stream  of  prophetic  tradition,  flovnng  frona 
the  oracles  of  God. 

Although,  then,  it  may  be  possible,  that  not  one  lin« 
of  what  has  come  down  to  us  as  Sibylline  verses  m&y 
be  genuine,  yet  we  are  sure  that  such  verses  existed  in 
the  time  of  Virgil;  and,  from  his  statement  of  th«^ir 
contents,  we  are  sure,  that  they  are  fragments  or  tra^ii. 
tions  of  genuine  prophecies,  which  had  been  curront 
over  the  East,  from  which  they  had  been  transported 
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to  Rome,  and  aiitpted,  by  priests  and  poets,  to  the  dr- 
cumuanoes  of  the  Roman  state.  I  allude  particularly 
to  the  fourth  edogoe  of  Virgil,  of  which  the  Englibh 
reader  will  find  a  beautiful  imitation  in  Pope's  Messiah. 
The  Roman  poet  intends  it  as  a  kind  of  birth-day  ode 
in  honour  of  the  son  of  PolUo,  his  friend  and  patron, 
and  it  is  filled  with  such  conceptions  and  imagery  as 
never  were  inspired  by  a  heathen  muse.  He  commences 
by  declaring,  that  the  last  age  of  Cumean  or  Sibylline 
prophecy  had  arrived,  when  justice  was  to  resume  her 
reign,  and  a  golden  age  again  to  commence  in  the  world : 
he  declares  diat,  under  the  auspices  of  the  child  recently 
bom,  all  fear  should  be  removed  from '  the  mindx  of 
men,  by  the  removal  of  their  guilt.  He  then  describes 
the  peace  and  plenty  which  should  abound  in  this  golden 
age,  in  simihur  terms  to  those  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
describe  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom. Compare  the  words  of  the  heathen  poet  with 
the  inspired  strains  of  Isluah :  '*  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given,"  &c.  (Isa.  ix.  6.)  He  proceeds, 
in  language  which  might  almost  seem  a  translation  from 
the  prophet:  "The  herds  shall  no  longer  be  afraid 
of  the  mighty  lions,  and  the  serpent  shall  1^  destroyed." 
The  sacred  poet  says,  **  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bul- 
lock ;  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  They  shall 
:iot  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain."  (Isa.  Ixv. 
25.     See  also  ch.  xi.  1-9.) 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  Virgil  states  these  pro- 
phetic anticipations,  not  as  the  residt  of  his  own  hopes 
end  convictions,  but  as  derived  from  the  Sibylline  ora- 
cles, the  roost  venerable  sources  of  their  religious  infor- 
mation ;  and  that  these  same  oracles  are  represented  as 
also  existing  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  East  known 
to  the  Romans ;  and  then,  I  think,  we  will  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  expectations  of  a  mighty  Deliverer,  founded 
on  prophetic  intimations,  had  existed  all  over  the  East, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  had  been  diffused,  from  the 
land  of  prophecy  and  vision,  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  then,  in  accounting 
for  the  general  opinion  prevalent  in  the  East  respecting 
a  Great  Personage  who  was  to  arise  in  Judea,  to  be  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel.  But  1  make  no  attempt 
whatever  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  wise 
men  were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  his  person : 
this  'Was  accomplished  by  a  miracle;  and  a  miracle, 
which  can  be  explained,  is  no  miracle  at  alL  A  genuine 
miracle  derives  its  authority  from  properly  accredited 
testimony.  This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
Scripture  liistory  rests :  it  is  founded  on  facts  which 
admit  of  demonstration,  on  the  legitimate  (Irindples  of 
evidence.  Not  a  single  fact  connected  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible,  not  even  the  existence  of  a  God,  nor 
the  soul's  immortality,  originated  in  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man reasoning.  These  doctrines  are  not  the  inventions 
of  men ;  they  are  proved  by  miraculous  fiicts,  attested 
by  competent  witnesses,  and  corroborated  by  concomi- 
tant and  collateral  events,  which  unbiassed  reason  never 
can  gainsay ;  and,  instead  of  miracles  being  incredible, 
there  can  be  no  credible  religion  without  them.  Who 
would  submit  to  be  guided  by  the  crude  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind,  or  the  iynitfaiuua  of  human  reason  ? 
Would  not  any  man  much  rather  depend  on  the  word 
of  a  credible  witness  for  what  he  has  seen  or  heard, 
than  on  his  reasoning  as  to  the  certainty  or  uncertainty, 
the  probability  or  improbability,  of  the  points  in  ques- 
tion ?  And  without  miracles,  or  revelation,  which  is 
itself  a  miracle,  not  a  single  article  of  true  religion 
would  ever  have  been  known  to  men.  It  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  the  natural  faculties,  and  is  uncongenial  to 
the  human  feelings ;  and  any  man  of  ordinary  under* 
atanding  might  say,  *'  Who  can  know  these  things  un- 
less some  one  teach  him  ?  "  And  as  naturally  may  he 
■ay,  '*  Who  can  reveal  these  things  to  the  children  of 


men  but  the  Spirit  of  God?'*  and,  "Who  can  know 
the  Father,  but  those  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal 
him?" 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  BALAAM: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  William  Scott  MoNCBEirr, 

Minister  of  Penicuik, 

"  Which  have  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  are  gone 
astray,  following  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness." 
— 2  Peter  ii.  15. 

Eteby  reader  of  his  Bible  must  have  observed 
that  throughout  that  inspired  volume,  there  are 
certain  characters  which  enjoy  the  bad  pre-emi- 
nence of  being  continually  quoted  as  examples  o£ 
peculiar  wickedness.  The  object  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  thus  singling  out,  from  the  great  mass 
of  human  depravity,  these  particular  individuals, 
is  not  to  exhibit  them  as  sinners  above  all 
men,  and  invite  us  to  judge  and  condemn  them, 
but  because  these  individuals  furnish  the  best 
types  or  examples  of  certain  great  classes  of 
character,  which  are  to  be  found  among  men, 
— the  fittest  specimens  of  some  of  thor.e  more 
marked  moral  diseases  which  have  infected  the 
human  soul ;  and  thus,  they  enal)le  us  to  study 
these,  for  our  warning  and  cure ;  just  as  the  skilful 
anatomist  detects  and  exhibits,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  living,  the  latent  disease  in  the  dead  subject. 

Balaaiu  is  one  of  those  unhappy  characters 
thus  held  forth  to  his  fellow*creatures.  The 
sacred  writers  refer  to  him,  again  and  again,  in 
this  aspect ;  we  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  we 
are  expected  to  study  his  character  and  history 
with  peculiar  care,  the  more  so  that  we  find  the 
whole  history  of  his  apostasy  given  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness  of  detail.  In  the  character  of 
Balaam  we  may  perceive,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  sin  and  danger  of  enjoying  religious  privileges, 
and  making  a  profession  of  godUness,  while  the 
heart  has  been  seduced  by  some  vicious  lust,  and 
is  drawn  away  after  some  unhallowed  enjoyment. 
In  the  case  of  the  unhappy  prophet,  avarice  and 
ambition  seem  to  have  acquired  an  ascendency  in 
a  heart  which  had  previously  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  which,  from  its  privileges  of 
knowledge,  and  communion  with  God,  ought  to 
have  recognised  no  other  Lord  than  Jehovah,  no 
other  service  than  his  worship,  no  other  law  than 
his  will.  In  the  biographical  notice  of  this  un- 
happy man,  given  in  chapters  xxii.  xxiii.  and 
xxiv.  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  we  may  easily 
trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  triumph  of  Balak's 
temptation,  in  his  mind ;  and  the  details  of  these 
very  interesting  chapters  we  shall  now  consider. 
Balaam  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the 
xxii.  chapter  of  Numbers,  at  the  5th  verse,  but 
nothing  is  revealed  as  to  his  previous  history,  fur- 
ther than  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beor,  or,  as  the 
apostle  here  renders  it,  Bosor.  We  are  left  in  ig- 
norance as  to  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
true  God,  or  what  was  his  particular  place  or  of- 
fice in  his  service.     We  are  to  remember,  how- 
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ever,  that  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  was  not,  as  subsequently 
was  the  case,  confined  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  blessed  light  of  the  divine  glory  still  feebly 
glimmered  in  the  East,  and  struggled  with  the 
prevailing  darkness.  Bahiam  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  t^ose  who  had  been  favoured,  not  merely 
•with  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but 
with  peculiar  revelations  of  the  divine  will.  He 
was  a  prophet,  though  he  seems  to  have  abused 
the  advantages  and  influence  which  he  thus  pos- 
sessed, by  turning  them  to  gain,  and  degrading  his 
most  sacred  function  to  the  low  level  of  a  sooth- 
sayer. This  is  evident  from  the  light  in  whidi 
Balak  views  him ;  had  he  maintained  the  holy 
character  and  high  bearing  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
Jehovah,  such  as  was  Moses,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  king  of  Moab  could  have  ever  formed  the  pur- 
pose or  expectation  of  bribing  him  to  curse  Israel. 
The  fact  of  Balak  sending  messengers  to  Balaam 
with  such  a  design,  clearly  indicates  that  the  pro- 
phet had  previously  given  himself  out  as  a  mere 
soothsayer,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  desecrate 
his  holy  office,  to  turn  his  godliness  into  gain,  and 
that  the  love  of  the  wages  of  unrighteousness  had 
already  obtained  a  place  in  his  heart.  Slight, 
therefore,  as  is  our  acquaintance  with  Balaam,  at 
this  period,  when  he  is  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice, we  may  still  form  a  pretty  accurate  concep- 
tion of  his  character,  and  determine  the  point  of 
his  declension  from  the  way  of  righteousness  and 
the  fear  of  God.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace 
the  subsequent  steps  of  his  fatal  apostasy.  Balak's 
messengers  bring  to  Balaam's  dwelling  the  rewards 
of  divination,  with  which  they  are  charged ; — a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  receiving  gifts,  or  bribes,  for 
they  were  nothing  else !  Surely  Balaam  would  bid 
them  away  from  him  with  indignation.  Alas,  tiie 
weakness  of  man  at  the  best !  he,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  welcome  the  messengers,  even  although  he 
must  have  known  that  their  request  was  contrary' 
to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  King.  But  Balaam, 
doubtless  said,  within  himself,  these  are  the  elders  of 
Moab,  the  ambassadors  of  Balak,  I  must  l)e  cour- 
teous and  hospitable  to  such  men,  whatever  may 
be  their  object  in  visiting  me ;  half  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  he  would  cast  his  eyes  on  the  accom- 
panying rewards  of  divination,  "  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness." So  he  receives  the  elders  of  Moab 
with  a  courteous  welcome,  "  Lodge  here,"  saith 
he,  "  liiis  night,  and  I  will  bring  you  word  again 
as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me;  and  so  the  princes 
of  Moab  abode  with  Balaam."  What !  did  not 
Balaam  know  that  the  request  which  these  men 
had  conveyed  to  him,  was  a  sinful  one,  directly 
opposed  to  the  divine  will,  which  he  was  hypo- 
critically to  consult  ?  Doubtless  he  must,  but  still 
the  good  opinion  of  Balak,  and  perhaps,  too,  though 
he  might  not  have  been  disposed  to  allow  it,  the  re- 
wards of  divination,  had  too  much  weight  with  him 
to  allow  him  to  return  an  immediate  or  an  unwel- 
come answer ;  so  he  kept  the  elders  of  Moab  all  nigh't. 
In  the  same  night,  the  Lord  visited  his  faithless 
6ervaut|  and  put  to  him  the  direct  and  searching 


question,  <<  What  men  are  these  with  the^?** 
How  often,  in  the  case  of  the  apostatizing  Chri^ 
tian,  does  not  conscience,  that  witness  for  God  ia 
the  breast,  address  a  similar  question  to  the  hearty 
in  which  the  wages  of  unrighteousness  have,  tin* 
der  some  pretext  or  another,  as  vain  as  was  Ba- 
laam's, been  sufifered  to  lodge?  How  often 
have  we  not  been  startled  with  such  a  questioii 
as  that  here  addressed  to  Balaam :  WhO|  or^  iHimt 
are  these  with  thee?  are  they  consisteiil  with 
my  glory,  my  service,  or  your  fidelity?  Ba- 
laam renders  a  plausible  answer,  as  if  the  Lord 
were,  or  could  be,  ignorant  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances, and  as  if  he  were,  in  all  good  oonsciencey 
waiting  but  to  know  his  pleasure  in  the  matt^. 
The  answer  from  God  is  plain,  direct,  decided^ — 
<^  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them  ;  thou  shalt  not 
curse  the  people:  for  they  are  blessed."  Had 
Balaam's  mind  been  in  a  right  state,  had  he  been 
faithful  to  his  God  and  his  conscience,  what  more 
could  he  require?  what  coukl  have  been  metre 
explicit  ?  But  marie  hie  answer,  on  the  morrow, 
to  the  princes  of  Moab, — **  TJie  Lord  refttseth  to 
let  me  go  with  you."  Observe  that  he  says  no- 
thing as  to  the  divine  determination  that  Israel 
should  not  be  cursed  bat  blest.  Had  he  done  so, 
Balak,  probably,  would  not  have  sent  i^am  to 
him  ;  he  merely  intimates  that  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  go  with  them,  as  doubtless,  in  his  heart, 
he  was  disposed  to  do.  Balak,  accordingly,  was 
not  put  from  his  point  by  such  an  answer ;  he 
faileti  not  to  perceive  that  the  prophet,  in  whose 
power  of  malediction  he  placed  implicit  ccmfi- 
dence,  might  sHU  be  persuaded  to  comply  with 
his  request,  and  naturally  enough  referring  his  re- 
fusal to  dissatisfaction  with  the  value  of  the  bribes 
first  sent,  or  the  rank  of  his  ambassadors,  he  im- 
mediately die^atches  princes,  more  numerous,  and 
more  honourable  than  the  former,  charged,  too, 
to  make  to  him  the  most  magmficent  promises  of 
wealth  and  honour,  if  Balaam  would  accede  to  their 
sovereign's  request.  The  answer  of  the  prophet 
to  this  second  embassage  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
prc^r  and  praiseworthy,  but  his  subsequent  con* 
duct  shews  it  to  have  been  dictated  solely  by  a 
slavish  fear  of  God,  and  not  by  any  principle  of 
deference  to  the  divine  will,  or  any  zeal  for  his 
glory.  Balaam  could  say,  «<  If  Balak  would  give 
me  bis  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 
beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less 
or  more,"  because  he  knew  well  that  such  was 
the  case  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  such  is  the  in- 
consistency of  sinners,  he  could  also  say  to  Ba- 
lak's  messengers,  "  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
tarry  ye  also  here  this  night,  that  I  may  know 
what  the  Lord  will  say  unto  me."  Strange  an- 
swer I  What !  did  Bidaam  really  require  to  be 
told  the  mind  of  tiie  Lord,  when,  but  a  few  nigbr« 
before,  he  had  been  distinctly  told,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  go  viith  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  peo- 
ple :  for  they  are  blessed."  True,  but  the  heart 
of  the  prophet  was  not  right  with  God ;  "  It 
went  after  his  covetousness ;"  he  had  n^Bitd  to 
the  rewards  of  divination,  and  the  promises  of  Be* 
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bkf  ootrveyed  to  him  by  the  princes  of  Moabi 
notwithstanding  bis  resolution  not  to  go  beyond 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  Here  you  will  observe 
the  heart  of  Balaam  evidently  drawn  away  of  bis 
own  lust,  and  enticed  ;  the  lust  of  Balak's  prince* 
ly  bribes  was,  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  bis 
spiritual  declension,  conceiving,  and  was  about  to 
bring  forth  death.  Balaam  was  already  guilty, 
already  had  he  sinned  against  God,  and  God,  in 
righteous  displeasure,  in  holy  judgment,  granted 
him  that  after  which  his  heart  went,  for  we  are 
told  mt  the  20th  verse  of  the  22d  chapter,  "  That 
God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night,  ^  and  said  unto 
bim.  If  the  men  come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and 
go  with  them."  This  <^ivine  permission,  granted 
to  the  prophet,  to  go  with  the  princes  of  Moab, 
will  doubtless  surprise  some,  as  a)^)arently  incon- 
sistent with  the  previous  express  ptohibition,  and 
divine  determination  that  Israel  should  be  blessed, 
and  not  cursed ;  but  tbe  design  of  the  Lord  was 
to  make  trial  of  his  servant,  and  though  he  tempts 
no  one  with  evil,  still  he  often,  in  order  to  prove 
his  creatures,  and  know  what  is  in  their  hearts, 
albws  them  to  be  led  into  circumstances  of  temp- 
tation, otherwise,  to  what  end  the  prayer  taught 
by  our  Lord  himself,  "  Lead  us  .not  into  tempta- 
tion; but  deliver  us  from  evil?"  Had  Balaam 
addressed  such  a  petition  to  God,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  never  would  have  been  permitted  to 
go  with  the  princes  of  Moab,  into  the  midst  of 
temptation,  but  Balaam,  so  far  from  praying  to  be 
delivered  from  temptation,  courted  it ;  he  doubt- 
less rejoiced  greatly  on  getting  permission  to  go 
to  the  court  of  Balak.  Had  he  seriously  thought 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself^ 
of  being  led  to  sin  against  God,  nothing  would 
have  grieved  him  more  than  such  a  permission, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  joyfully  to  have 
embraced  the  opportunity,  which  might  ofier  a 
chance  of  his  being  endowed  with  the  gifts  held 
out  to  him  by  Balak.  God  gave  him  up  to  the 
lust  of  his  own  deceived  heart ;  and  so  is  it  with 
all  apostatizing  professors.  Is  thei^  any  one, 
who  knows  anything  of  spiritual  life,  and  its 
trials,  and  temptations,  who  has  not  experienced 
something  of  the  same  nature  ?  who  may  not  re- 
call occasions  when  his  heart  was  devoted  to  some 
forbidden  pleasure,  which  the  law  and  providence 
of  God  interdicted,  but  after  which  it  secretly 
went,  although  despairing  of  being  ever  able  to 
gratify  it«elf ;  when,  suddenly,  circumstances  seem 
all  to  conspire  to  lead  to  the  longed-for  gratifica- 
tion, the  obstades  which  lay  in  tbe  way  are  all 
removed,  as  by  the  hand  of  an  approving  Grod, 
all  but  the  unchangeable  interdict  of  the  divine 
law,  which  can  never,  in  any  circumstances,  or 
however  plausible  the  opportunity)  countenance  sin. 
The  hold,  by  permitting  Balaam  to  go  with  the 
princes  of  Moab,  did  by  no  means  countenance  or 
encourage  his  perversity  ;  he  solemnly  reminded 
him  at  the  time,  that  he  was  to  say  nothing  but 
as  he  should  be  commanded  to  do.  Balaam  could 
not  but  have  felt,  that  the  permission  which  he 
lecexHdf  to  go  to  fslfil  the  secret  desire  of  his 


heart,  was  given  in  order  to  make  trial  of  his  fide* 
lity,  that  he  was  being  placed  in  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, and  that  it  was  now  no  less  his  interest 
than  his  duty  to  have  besought  the  Lord,  that  if 
he  really  desired  him  to  go  on  this  way  of  temp- 
tatioui  he  would  hold  him  up,  and  preserve  him 
from  ifalling.  But  far  otherwise  was  he  minded ; 
he  seems  eagerly  to  have  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him  of  gratifying  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  his  heart,  the  gods  whom  he  really  served, 
although  he  still  feared  the  Lord,  and  willingly 
kept  out  of  view  the  obvious  truth  that  these  lusts 
could  not  be  gratified  except  by  disobeying  Him 
to  whose  service  he  was  professedly  devoted.  "  On 
the  morrow  Balaam  rose  up,  and  saddled  his  ass, 
and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab."  Though  in 
all  this  Balaam  seemed  only  to  follow  the  com- 
mand of  God,  still  was  his  way,  the  secret  way  of 
his  heart,  that  way  which  was  known  perfectly  to 
God,  though  concealed  from  human  observation, 
^*  perverse  before  the  Lord ;"  *'  therefore  was  the 
anger  of  tbe  Lord  kindled  against  him."  Obsta- 
cles are  now  thrown  in  his  way,  such  as  should 
have  reminded  tbe  unhappy  prophet  that  his  heart . 
was  not  right  with  God,  &at  his  way  was  indeed 
a  perverse  one.  The  Lord  can  make  use  of  any 
instrument  to  effect  his  purposes,  for  all  are  hia 
creatures,  and  may  consequently  be  turned  to 
whatever  purpose  he  sees  fit.  Accordingly,  he 
employed  the  animal  on  which  Balaam  rode,  to 
shew  and  reprove  him  for  his  sin  :  but  so  hard- 
ened was  his  heart,  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  jhat  the  unwonted  conduct  of  the  poor  pa- 
tient animal,  who  had  on  no  previous  occasion, 
through  a  long  course  of  service,  ever  so  acted, 
failed  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  perversity  to- 
wards God.  He  vents  his  fury  on  his  unoffending 
beast,  without  once  thinking  of  inquiring  the  rea^ 
son  for  its  unwonted  Conduct. 

Thus,  when  Providence  graciously  opposes  us 
in  the  fulfilment  of  our  lusts,  do  we,  like  tbe  pro- 
phet, vent  our  disappointment  in  insensate  wrath 
against  the  hannless  agent  employed  to  reprove 
usy  without  reflecting  that  we  are,  in  reality,  angry 
with  and  fighting  against  God.  At  last  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  reveids  himself  to  the  astonished 
prophet.  Then  at  length  is  he  made  to  see  the 
perversitv  of  his  way ;  but  is  he  truly  humbled 
and  pemtent?  Ah,  no!  True,  indeed,  when  he 
saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  his  way, 
and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  he  bowed  down 
his  head,  and  fell  on  his  face.  True,  also, 
after  being  told  that  his  way  was  perverse  before 
God,  he  confesses  that  he  had  sinned,  and  offers 
to  go  back  again  if  it  displeased  Him  that  he 
should  prooeed;  but  in  all  this  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  genuine  repentance,  <'  of  that  godly 
sorrow,  which  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of." 
His  prostration  was  of  the  body  alone;  and 
what  dse  could  he  do,  on  perceiving  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  with  a  drawn  sword?  And  his  condi- 
tional offer  to  return  is  obviously  insincere  and  re- 
luctant. He  already  knew  that  his  way  was  per- 
verse before  God ;  he  needed  not,  then,  have  said* 
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"  if  it  displease  Thee : "  such  is  not  the  language 
of  true,  humble  repentance ;  there  is  no  abandon- 
ment of  his  heartrs  lust,  his  soul  still  went  after 
his  covetousness.  God  "  with  the  froward  will 
show  himself  froward ;"  he  will  "  recompense  their 
way  upon  their  own  head."  Thus  he  dealt  with 
Balaam,  and  thus  also  he  deals  with  his  backsliding 
people  to  the  present  hour.  Balaam  is  again  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  his  journey,  to  walk  after  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  and  the  imagination  of  his  heart 
Let  us  remember,  that  sin  is  not  the  less  provok- 
ing to  God,  because  it  is  permitted.  We  cannot 
look  on  the  sacrifices  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Balak,  Balaam  offered,  in  any  other  light  than  the 
weak  attempts  of  the  infatuated  prophet  to  alter 
the  fixed  purpose  of  the  unchangeable  Jehovah : 
indeed,  he  is  forced  to  admit,  that  such  was  his 
purpose,  for  he  owns  *'that  God  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he 
should  repent,  and  that  there  is  no  enchantment 
against  Jacob,  neither  divination  against  Israel." 
True,  the  Lord  turned  the  intended  curse  conti- 
nually into  a  blessing,  and,  through  the  lip  of  the 
reluctant  Balaam,  announced  the  blessings  and 
promises  of  the  Gospel ;  but  Balaam  was  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less,  but  the  more  guilty ;  his 
heart  did  not  cease  to  go  after  his  covetousness, 
even  when  his  lips  declared  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  and  breathed  a  sigh  after  their  last  end. 
He  still  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  the 
rewards  of  divination  were  still  present  to  his 
mind,  and  doubtless  he  regretted  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  Balak,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
curse  Israel.  All  this  is  made  evident  from  what 
is  briefly  recorded  of  the  subsequent  conduct  and 
fate  of  Balaam.  Though  the  record  be  very  con- 
cise, yet  we  may  gather,  that  after  his  discovery 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  enchantments  and  divi- 
nations against  Israel,  he  was  left  of  God  to  at- 
tempt to  gratify  Balak,  and  secure  his  rewards 
and  honours,  by  the  destruction  of  Israel  in  ano- 
ther manner.  It  was  by  his  infamous  counsel, 
that  the  Moahitish  women  were  introduced  into 
the  camp  of  God's  people,  and  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful in  seducing  them  from  the  worship  of  the 
Ix)rd  to  idolatry.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  de- 
clension of  unrighteous  ways,  that  the  very  man 
whom  we  have  heard  exclaiming,  **  How  goodly  are 
thy  tents,  O  Jacob !  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !" 
we  may  shortly  after  find  furnishing,  for  the  sake 
of  Balak's  paltry  wealth  and  honour,  the  infamous 
counsel  which  I  have  now  adverted  to.  Alas! 
how  little  did  his  death  and  last  end  correspond 
to  his  wish,  *<  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righte- 
ous, and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  1 "  Found  by 
the  Israelites  among  the  enemies  of  God,  he  was 
miserably  slain.  What  an  instructive  history  I 
How  full  of  warning  to  us  I  Let  us  be  careful 
how  we  forsake,  even  by  a  hairbreadth,  the  right 
way ;  for  we  know  not,  when  we  do  so,  how  far 
we  may  ultimately  go  astray.  Doubtless  Balaam 
little  thought,  when  first  he  allowed  Balak's 
princes  and  bribes  to  lodge  all  night  with  him, 
what  the  issue  of  that  temptation  would  be  i  as 


little  can  we  tell,  when  once  we  admit  sin  to 
lodge  in  our  hearts,  to  what  it  will  lead.  "  Lust, 
conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin— sin  finished,  death." 
Sin  is  the  most  reproductive  of  all  evils ;  eyery 
single  instance  of  it  contains  the  seeds  of  myriads 
more. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  with  urgency  and  fre- 
quency, to  make  use  of  the  prayer  dictated  by 
our  divine  Redeemer,  who  himself  suffered  beiug 
tempted,  *'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  We  can- 
not, indeed,  hope  to  escape  temptation,  for  it  is 
appointed  to  all ;  but  for  our  encouragement,  let  us 
remember  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  *<  Bles- 
sed is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him." 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  PARISH. 

By  the  Pastor  of  TtfK  Pabish  of  E x. 

No.  IL 

[^From  an  Address  delivered  on  the  beginning  of 

January  1831.] 

*'  Our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  ahadow,  and  there  is  none 

abiding."—!  Crron.   xxlx.   16. 1st,  llie  shadow  is  onljr    a 

picture  or  rude  im»ge  of  the  body  whose  substance  it  represents. 
a<2,  The  true  shadow  is  in  its  nature  and  appearance  blaclc  and 
dark,  like  the  blackness  and  darkness  of  yestcmight-4t  is  gone. 
3d,  The  shadow  is  fleeting  and  transient :  it  is  Aere—it  is  Merw, 
amid  spots  of  sunshine  on  our  hills,— but  there  is  none  abiding. 
4IA,  The  shadows  are  all  lost,  or  swallowed  up.  in  the  dark 
dreary  shade  of  the  night-4he  long  night  of  the  grave—"  until  thm 
day  breal^  and  the  shadows  flee  away  "— <"  turn,  then,  my  beloved, 
and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart,  upon  the  mountains  of 
Bether." 

Yoaa  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  but  they  are 
the  shadow  of  a  substantiality  with  regard  to  you.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  last  year,  we  were  admonished, 
among  other  things,  to  rdSect  on  these  words :  "  Our 
days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow."  The  shades  of 
night  had,  indeed,  covered  the  earth;  but  that  very 
night,  though  the  first  and  a  cheerful  night  of  our  year, 
the  soul  of  one  of  our  number  was  required  fi'om  among 
us.  The  sun  was  not  again  for  her  to  gUdden  the  little 
cottage  by  the  stream.  She  had  numbered  full  three* 
score  years  and  ten ;  but  were  not  many  of  these  years 
labour  and  sorrow  ?  There  are  some  near  us  now,  who 
understand  well  what  we  mean :  yet  there  is  but  one 
to  whom  the  shadow  of  the  meagre  and  sickly  form  of 
his  mother,  enveloped  in  and  darkened  as  with  a  doud 
of  smoke,  passes  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  calls  up  the 
feelings  of  filial  affection,  and  causes  him  to  sigh  in- 
wardly, and  to  whisper  to  himself,  "  Aye  1  her  history 
is  before  me  as  a  tale  that  has  been  told." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  year, 
death  again  made  his  inroads  amongst  us.  The  victim 
of  his  choice  was  but  eleven  years  old.  A  parent  yet 
remembers  that  child's  hopes  as  he  spoke  them.  Like 
the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  he  said  to  his  father,  **  My 
head,  my  head  I  "  To  his  mother  he  expressed  his  de- 
sire of  being  remembered  by  a  grave-stone  I  He  knew 
he  should  die — that  he  should  sleep  with  his  litUe  bro- 
ther— that  he  should  meet  with  him  in  glory  I 

In  the  third  week  of  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
fever,  with  all  its  attending  fears,  entered  our  retired 
district,  and  spread  days  of  darkness  and  nights  of 
^loom  through  some  of  our  fiunily  dwellings.  One  child^ 
just  opening  as  a  bud,  was  nipt  away ;  and  now  sleep* 
ing  in  the  dust,  near  to  the  place  where  we  are  met, 
lisps,  as  from  the  grave,  to  us,  "  Your  days  on  earth 
are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding." 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  year, 
a  fourth  individual  was  aummoned  to  appear  before  the 
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tribmial  of  her  God.  She  had  numbered  more  than 
fourscore  years.  To  me  she  was  little  better  than  a 
stranger  ;  for  she  had  but  lately  come  to  reside  within 
our  bounds.  She  was  most  anxious  and  desirous  of 
cultivating  my  acquaintance.  I  feel  yet  ashamed,  and 
blush  to  repeat  what  she  mentioned  to  me  at  our  first 
meeting,  viz.,  that  no  clergyman  had  been  in  her  house 
for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years!  On  her  death- 
bed she  sent  for  me,  but  on  reaching  the  solitary  glen, 
where  she  had  her  habitation,  I  found  her  a  corpse ! 
"  Our  days,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  determined,  and  the 
nuntber  of  our  months  are  with  thee ! " 

Two  graves  in  one  day  were  open  in  our  little  ce- 
metery, and  received  their  respective  inhabitants :  one, 
a  youth  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  the  descend- 
ant of  him  who  taught  many  of  you  to  read  and  repeat 
thes%  words  of  Scripture,  "  our  days  on  the  earth  are 
as  a  shadow :  '*  the  other,  a  ^vife  and  a  mother,  and 
a  support  to  the  church  which  was  of  her  house.  Her 
sagacity  and  worth  were  known  to  many  of  you ;  but 
her  history  is  now,  "  like  the  tale  which  has  been  told." 
An  aged  woman,  whose  robust  ungainly  figure,  un- 
couth appearance,  peculiar  dress,  address,  and  looks, 
are  still  firesh  in  your  recollection,  was  next  Removed 
from  this  scene  of  trouble.  She  was  poor  and  friend- 
less, yet  contented.  No  I  she  was  not  friendless ;  but 
hhe  had  no  relative  to  sit  by  her  bed  to  watch  her  in 
her  dying  moments ;  she  had  none  to  shed  over  her 
the  tears  of  affection.  In  her  case,  the  goodness  of  a 
gradouB  Providence  was  surely  most  apparent.  He 
does  all  things  well  I  She  was  not  of  us  as  a  Church, 
but  she  appeared  to  be  for  us  as  a  Christian. 

There  is  yet  another,  and  one,  perhaps,  the  most  fami- 
liar to  the  mind  of  the  most  of  us  here.  He  was  long,  long 
known  in  our  neighbourhood.     As  he  was  approaching 
his  extreme  old  age,  you  saw  him  lessening  and  lessen- 
ing in  size ;  and  you  may  have  heard  him  speak  of  him- 
self in  the  words  of  the  patriarch,  "  Mine  eye  is  dim 
by  reason  of  sorrow,  and  all  my  members  are  as  a  sha- 
dow.*'     When  his  tongue,  at  last,  was  paralysed — 
wUch  had  often  uttered  things  new  and  old,  and  often 
in  an  original  form — ^hia  expressive  eye  spoke  them  in 
the  language  of  nature,  intelligently  as  an  eye  could 
'  speak  them.     When  he  was  all  but  subdued  by  his 
trouble,  he  would  weep,  then  rally  from  his  weakness : 
his  honest  and  honourable  look  would  beam  on  you 
nsore  freshly,  and  the  manly  independence  which  had 
long  ruled  in  his  breast,  though  only  as  a  shadow,  was 
again  apparent.     Nay,  his  whole  character  through  life 
mmy  be  summed  up  as  founded  on  this  resolution :  "  I 
will  retain  mine  integrity ;  1  will  not  )et  it  go  so  long 
as  I  live.**   **  But  we  are  strangers  before  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers ;  our  days  on 
the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding." 
But  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  without  a  substance, 
or  a  body  from  which  the  shadow  is  formed.     The  ce- 
remonies of  the  law  of  Moses  were  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come ;  but  the  apostle  says,  "  the  body  is  of 
Christ."    (Col.  il  17;  Heb.  x.  1.)     The  Gospel,  and 
all  iu  promises  of  happiness,  are  the  shadows  of  the 
giory  which  is  to  be  revealed.     And  time,  or  our  days 
isllowed  us  as  preparatives  for  eternity,  are  but  as  sha- 
dows, and  shadows  of  that  everlasting — "  Oh!  eter- 
nity,   eternity,    how    are   our   boldest,    our    noblest 
thoughts  lost  and  overwhelmed  in  thee!"     Seven,  as 
you  have  heard,  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
been  removed  out  of  the  shadows  of  time  into  all  the 
realities  of  eternity.     One  only — at  most  two — of  these 
used  to  meet  with  you  in  this  house  of  God ;  but  the 
bodies  of  them  all  are  committed  to  these  grounds  to 
moulder  around  the  walls  of  our  little  Zion.     Nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  remov- 
ed by  death,  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  baptized 
into  the  Church  of  Christ ;  so  that  a  loud  cry,  in  ur- 
gency, teems  thrice  repeated  to  every  parent,  *'  Train 


up  your  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ; "  to  your  spiritual 
pastor,  how  unworthy  soever  of  the  trust  and  of  the 
name,  **  Give  them,  therefore,  warning  from  me." 
Four  of  these  infants  were  on  one  day  presented  toge- 
ther before  Grod,  and  we  named  over  them,  as  we  pro- 
nounced their  named,  that  great  and  terrible. name — ^the 
Lord  thy  Goo.  Two  faimlies  have  been  added  to  our 
number  since  we  last  reckoned  the  families  which  form  ■ 
our  flock.  A  brother  and  sister  of  one  family  are  two 
of  the  number  of  these  two  families.  Such  are  some  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  shadowy  days 
of  the  year  which  is  gone 

Now,  should  a  stranger  ask  me,  **  What  good  have 
you  been  doing  among  the  people  of  the  Lord,  in  this 
place,  during  the  past  year.  Tell  us  briefly ;  we  have 
no  time  to  trifle  away,  for  '  our  days  on  earth  are  but 
as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding  ? '  "  I  cannot 
affirm  that  I  have  done  any  positive  good ;  but  I  have 
more  and  more  the  conviction  that  the  power  and  suffix 
dewy  must  be  of  God.  I  fondly  hope  and  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  sown  in 
vain.  There  are  many  whom  I  scarcely  ever  observe 
awanting  in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Is  not  this  a 
presumption,  at  least,  that  they  look  on  "  the  Sabbath 
as  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord  and  honourable,  and 
do  honour  him  ? "  It  is  very  true,  there  are  indivi- 
duals, and  even  a  few  families,  we  can  scarcely  ever 
count  on, — ^their  visits  are,'  at  best,  but  "  few  and  far 
between."  But  there  are  many,  as  I  have  stated, 
whom  I  am  sure  to  meet  with  here  every  Sabbath,  and 
to  be  delighted  with  their  fixed  attention,  and  devout 
deportment,  during  all  the  holy  services  of  the  day. 

Further,  I  think  I  have  the  affection  of  most  of  my 
flock  for  my  work's  sake,  feeble  although  my  attempts 
and  efforts  may  be ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  myself,  that  there  is  not  one  >vithin  the  bounds 
prescribed  for  my  labours,  but  what  has  my  affection  and 
my  prayers.  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  for  my  heart's  de« 
sire  and  prayer  to  God  for  you  is,  that  ye  may  be  saved.'* 
Above  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  us  sat  down  toge- 
ther lately  at  the  table  of  our  Lord,  and  paid  our  vowa 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people.  Ten  of  these 
joined  mth  us  for  the  first  time,  being  fully  double  our 
ordinary  number;  and  I  think  there  is  a  something 
more,  that  I  cannot  describe,  to  make  me  augur  that "  my 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord ; "  and  though 
our  days  on  earth  be  as  a  shadow,  they  are  the  shadow 
of  a  happy  eternity  awaiting  us,  when  many  of  us  shaU 
meet  in  our  Father's  house  of  many  mansions,  to  sit 
down  at  a  table  that  shall  never  be  withdrawn. 

But  should  the  stranger  again  say,  '*  Make  full  proof 
of  your  ministry :  What  are  the  subjects  you  have 
preached  to  this  people,  and  how  have  you  preached 
them?"  The  numerous  and  varied  discourses,  and 
the  manner  of  our  preaching  them,  my  friends,  is 
known  to  you.  Among  the  many  subjects  to  which 
we  directed  your  attention,  in  the  course  of  the  ]R^t 
year,  those  on  the  personality  and  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  claimed  much  of  our  attention,  and  occupied 
mudi  of  our  time.  We  stated  and  illustrated  from 
Scripture  "  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit," "  that  he  is  a  divine  person,"  "  that  he  is  a  dis- 
tinct person  in  the  Trinity,"  "  that  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect  equal  with  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son," 
"  that  he  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers,"  "  that  he 
regenerates  and  sanctifies  them,"  **  that  he  instructs 
and  teaches  them,"  "  that  he  comforts  and  si  lengthens 
them,"  **  that  he  seals  them  for  glory,"  *'  and  that  he 
is  in  them  the  earnest  of  eternal  life." 

We  next  directed  your  attention  to  the  "  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,"  as  enumerated  by  the  holy  apostle  in  his  1st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (xii.  1-1  \.)  Having  dis- 
coursed at  some  length  on  these  different  gifts,  we 
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eonsidpred,  lasthf  and  particularly,  some  of  "  tbe  fniiu" 
produced  by  fais  ho)y  operations,  as  stated  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiiuis,  (verses  22-25 :) 
"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tempe- 
rance :  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And  they  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
lusts.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. " 
Such  are  some  <A  the  subjects  which  have  occupied 
•  our  attention  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  My 
friends,  call  them  up  again !  If  they  appear  to  you 
but  as  a  shadow,  let  me  press  on  you  but  once  more, — 
they  are  a  reality,  and  a  reality  for  which  we  must 
render  an  account  on  the  great  day  of  reckoning. 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest — the  shadows  of  the 
night  are  gone — the  day  star  has  arisen — the  sun  is  at 
his  meridian — already  he  lingers  on  the  horizon,  and 
only  till  we  tell  you  that  the  shadows  of  the  evening 
are  lengthening  and  lengthening,  and  becoming  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  which  summons  us  to  walk  through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  the  voice  said 
cry, — '*  All  flesh  is  g^ass,  and  all  the  goodliness  of  man 
is  as  the  flower  of  the  grass."  Oh!  "  our  days  on  the 
earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding  ! " 

THE  VINE. 
Bt  the  Rbv.  David  Mitchell. 

The  vine  is  a  tender  shrub,  and  produces  fi^t  called 
grapes,  from  which  wine  is  extracted.  It  prospers 
best  in  warm  and  dry  climates,  and  is  found  beuing 
fruit  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Asia  aud  Africa;  but  it  does  not  bring 
fortii  grapes  to  perfection  in  our  native  land,  unless 
when  nourished  by  artificial  heat.  When  the  land  of 
Canaan  yielded  its  strength,  it  was  called  by  God  a 
land  of  vines,  and  it  brought  forth  the  grape  in  great 
profusion.  The  vine  flourished  luxuriantly  on  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  and  by 
the  brook  of  Eshcol.  There  were  many  varieties  of 
this  plant  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  among  these, 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  observed  between  the 
wild  and  the  cultivated.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  em- 
ploys this  distinction  with  great  force  and  beauty,  when 
ne  describes  the  care  and  munificence  of  God  towards 
the  Jews,  and  their  barren  and  unproductive  conduct  in 
return, — "  Yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly 
a  right  seed  :  how  then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degene- 
rate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me?'* — Jer.  ii.  21. 

Therd  was  a  plant  noticed  by  the  Jews,  which  grew 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  the 
vine  of  Sodom,  which  brought  forth  noxious  fruit,  con- 
taining poisonous  qualities.  Michaelis  imagines  that 
the  vine  of  Sodom  is  the  solanum  or  night-shade, 
resembling  the  "  white  vine  in  its  leaves  and  fruit, 
which  is  vinous  but  poisonous,  and  which  the  Arabs 
call  fox-grapes."  Moses  alluded  to  this  plant,  when 
he  was  addressing  the  congregation  of  Israel  before  his 
death  ^  when  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  Rock  of 
their  strength,  and  pointed  out  the  stability  of  the  God 
of  Jacob  ;  when  he  told  them  of  tbe  immeasurable  dis- 
tance that  lay  between  Jehovah  and  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  who  at  that  time  inhabited  Palestine,  he  said, 
*•  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges.  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine 
of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah ;  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter :  their  wine 
is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps." 
— Deut.  xxxii.  81-88. 

The  Jews  were  particularly  careful  in  selecting  the 
ground  for  their  vineyards.  The  site  chosen  generally 
was  either  in  a  fertile  plain,  or  on  a  declivity  slanting  to 
-ward  the  south.  Some  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
were  modi  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than  others ;  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechero, 


on  the  west  of  Jordan,  which  belonged  to  the  seed  oF 
Joseph,  was  renowned  in  Israel  for  the  productiveness 
of  its  vineyards :  "  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes 
of  Ephraira  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer  ?  " — 
Judges  viii.  2.  The  place  chosen  was  carefully  fenced 
in,  cleared  of  stones  and  rubbish,  and  cultivated  with 
great  nicety.  The  wine-press  was  in  general  made  in 
the  vineyard,  and  formed  by  digging  a  pit  in  the  ground, 
then  lining  it  with  mason  work.  There  was  sometimes 
also  a  temporary  booth  erected  within  the  enclosure, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  few  poles,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  keeper  who  watched  tbe  fruit. 
"  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth,  and  as  a  booth  that 
tbe  keeper  maketh.*' — Job  xxvii.  18.  It  appears,  from 
several  passages  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  there  was 
more  substantial  accommodation  provided  for  the  keef)er 
than  what  has  now  been  mentioned, — there  was  a 
tower  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  watchman,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  a  view  of  the  whole  enclosure. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  building  was  erected  for 
containing  the  implements  necessary  for  making  the 
wine,  but  we  apprehend,  that  whatever  use  may  have 
been  made  of  the  lower  part,  the  grand  design  of  the 
erection  was  a  watch-tower,  where  the  whole  vine- 
yard could  be  seen  at  one  view.  This  opinion  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  tesrimony  of  modern  travellers  in  the 
East.  When  Mr  Buckingham  was  on  his  route  through 
tbe  Holy  Land,  he  Was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
several  small  square  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine- 
lands,  and  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  were  erected 
as  watch-towers,  to  enable  the  watchmen  to  protect  the 
fruit  The  foregoing  description  will  lead  us  to  per- 
ceive the  appropriate  language  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
parable,  when  he  delineates  tbe  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  which  is  the  house  of  Israel,  "  There  was  a 
certain  householder,  which  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a  wine-press  in  it, 
and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and 
went  into  a  for  country." — Matt.  xxi.  83. 

Great  care  was  exercised  by  the  Hebrews  in  train* 
ing  up  the  vine,  in  cultivating  the  branches,  and  in 
directing  the  young  shoots.  They  sometimes  built  a 
lower  wall  within  the  outer,  and  used  great  dexterity 
in  leading  .the  fruitful  branches  over  it.  They  were 
also  in  the  habit  of  entwining  the  tender  shoots  on  trel- 
lises over  a  well,  to  furnish  a  refreshing  shade  for  the 
family  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  "  Joseph  is  a  fruit- 
ful bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whose 
branches  run  over  the  wall." — Genesis  xlix.  22.  Equal 
care  was  observed  by  the  vinedresser  in  pruning  the 
vine  and  in  taking  away  the  withered  branches ;  w« 
have  a  forcible  allusion  to  the  care  of  the  husbandman, 
when  performing  this  part  of  his  duty,  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  John,  where  Christ  describes  the  watch- 
fulness and  fidelity  of  God  toward  his  people,  and  their 
union  with  Christ  as  the  source  of  their  Iffe  and  nourish- 
ment,— "I  am  the  true  vine  and  my  Father  is  the  husband- 
man. Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh 
away ;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." — John  xv.  1,  2. 

The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  three  crops 
from  the  same  vine  yearly.  This  triple  produce  was 
regulated,  in  some  degree,  according  to  the  labour  of 
the^vine-dresser,  who  cut  away  the  branches  at  stated 
intervals.  These  crops  were  ready  in  rotation  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
principal  vintage  seems  to  have  followed  the  wheat  har- 
vest. The  grapes  "were  cut  with  the  sickle  and  put  in- 
to baskets,  those  for  raisins  were  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
those  for  wine  w^ere  cast  into  the  wine-press.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  leave  a  portion  of  their 
grapes  to  those  who  were  not  so  highly  favoured  as 
themselves.  They  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  glean- 
ing their  vineyards,  and  desired  to  leave  a  remnant  to 
the  poor  and  the  destitute  in  the  land, — ^"  Thou  ahalt 
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not  g^na  tKy  vineyird,  neither  ahalt  thou  gather  everj 
grape  of  thy  TUieyard ;  thon  ahalt  leave  them  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger :  I  am  the  Liord/* — Lev.  xix.  10. 
"  At  an  early  period  the  juice  seems  to  have  heen 
squeezed  out  of  the  grape  hy  the  hand,  and  drunk  im- 
mediately. When  the  hutler  of  the  king'of  Egypt  told 
his  dream,  which  is  supposed  to  have  ^en  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cnstom  of  the  country,  he  said  to  Joseph, 
**  Pharoah's  cup  was  in  my  hand ;  and  I  took  the  grapes, 
and  pressed  them  into  Pharoah's  cup,  and  gave  the  cup 
into  Pharoah's  hand." — Genesis  xl.  1 1.  The  wine,  how- 
ever, was  generally  obtained  by  treading  the  grapes  in 
the  wine-press.  This  was  a  season  of  great  mirth,  fes- 
tivity, and  delight.  When  God  denounced  his  judg- 
ments against  Moab,  it  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  his 
vengeance,  that  the  joy  of  the  vintage  should  cease, — 
"  In  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither 
shall  there  be  shouting:  the  treaders  shall  tread  out  no 
wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  made  their  vintage-shout- 
ing to  cease." — Isaiah  zvi.  10.  The  garments  of  the 
treaders  were  coloured  and  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  grape.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  gives  a  lively  emble- 
matical representation  of  this  work,  when  he  describes 
Christ's  victory  and  triu^iph  over  his  enemies, — "  Who 
is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrab  ?  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  tra- 
velling in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  I  that  speak  in 
righteousness,  mighty  to  save.  Wherefore  art  thou  red 
in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth 
in  the  yrine-fat  ?  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone ; 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me :  for  I  will 
tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my 
fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  ray  gar- 
ments, and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment."  Some  have 
explained  this  passage  as  descriptive  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  referring  to  the  time  when  he  endured  the 
wrath  of  Almighty  God  as  the  substitute  of  the  guilty, — 
when  his  great  and  immaculate  soul  was  in  travail, — 
when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  and  put  him  to 
grief;  but  we  apprehend  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
passage,  in  connection  with  what  follows,  will  convince 
the  diligent  inquirer  that  it  refers  to  Messiah's  conquest 
over  his  enemies.  A  similar  figure  of  speech  is  applied 
to  the  foes  of  our  Lord,  in  the  book  of  Revelation, — 
"  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  the  earth,  and 
gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great 
wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.  And  the  wine-press  was 
trodden  without  the  city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine- 
|irest,  even  unto  the  horse  bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thou- 
sand and  aix  hundred  furlongs." — Rev.  xiv.  19,  20. 

The  wine  appears  to  have  been  drunk,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, immediately  after  the  treading  of  the  grapes. 
This  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  men  of  Shechem, 
when  they  joined  in  league  against  Abimelech :  '*  They 
went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their  vineyards, 
and  trode  the  grapes,  and  made  merry,  and  went  into 
the  house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed 
Ahimelecb." — Judges  ix.  27.  The  new  wine  was  some- 
times poured  into  old  casks,  containing  the  lees  of  for- 
mer years,  which  greatly  enhanced  its  value.  It  was 
afterwards  filtered  and  dnmk  with  mudi  relish.  The 
Prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  practice  when  he  describes 
the  choice  feast,  and  the  goodly  viands  which  Christ  has 
provided  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  his  Church  and 
people :  "  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of 
wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines 
on  the  lees  well  refined." 

There  are  various  kinds  of  wine  mentioned  in  the 
Word  of  God.  There  was  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  from 
the  grape,  and  used  for  domestic  purposes :  "At  meal 
time  come  thou  hither  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip 
thy  mofsel  in  the  vinegar." — Ruth  ii.  14.  Sweet  wine 
was  moeh  esteemed  by  the  orientals.  The  Prophet 
Amos  refers  to  this  kind  of  wine  in  describing  the  glory 


and  fulness  of  Christ's  kingdom,  when  he  shall  pour  out 
his  spirit  upon  all  nations  :  "  The  mountains  shall  drop 
sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt." — Amos  ix.  13* 
The  wine  of  Lebanon  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  also  the  wine  of  Eshcol,  but  the  kind  most 
esteemed  seems  to  have  been  red  \nne ;  so  fond  were 
the  Hebrews  of  this  colour  that  they  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  tinging  their  wine  witb  a  kind  of  wood,  to  give 
it  a  red  appearance :  "  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup, 
when  it  movetii  itself  aright :  at  the  last  it  faiteth  like 
a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." — Prov.  zxi.  SI, 
32.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  perfumed  wines.  The  Jews  sometimes  acidulated 
theirs  with  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate.  "  I  would 
cause  thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my 
pomegranate." — Solomon's  Song,  viii.  2. 

The  bottles  into  which  the  ancients  put  their  wine 
were  made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  of  a  kid.  They  were 
large,  and  contained  a  considerable  quantity.  When  new 
they  were  capable  of  sustaining  much  pressure,  without 
any  danger  of  being  rent,  and  could  preserve  new  wine 
during  fermentation,  but  when  old  they  did  not  answer 
that  purpose :  "  No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old 
bottles ;  else  the  kew  wine  doth  burst  the  bottles,  and 
the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  vnU  be  marred :  but 
new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles." — Mark  ii.  22. 

There  are  many  emblematical  allusions  to  the  vine  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  also  to  its  fruit.  The  Church, 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  was  typical  of  a 
more  exalted  state  of  things,  was  compared  to  a  vine. 
God  is  represented  as  having  planted  it,  and  cultivated 
it  with  great  care :  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt ;  thou  hast  cost  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it. 
Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take 
deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  cover- 
ed with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the 
sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river." — Ps.  Ixxx.  8-11. 

The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  have  been  figuratively  un- 
folded to  man  as  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  have  been 
pressed  upon  our  attention  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  just  aa 
wine  is  a  cordial  for  the  support  of  the  body ;  **  Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hath  no  money :  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk  ^vithout  money,  and  without  price. 
Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread  ?  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ? 
hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good, 
and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness." — Is.  Iv.  1,  2. 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is 
an  emblem,  which  should  render  wine  an  interesting 
subject  of  contemplation  to  every  child  of  God,  and  that 
is  the  blood  of  Christ, — ^the  blood  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  This  emblem  was 
adopted  by  Jesus  himself;  on  the  night  before  his  death, 
"  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
saying,  drink  ye  all  of  it :  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins," — that  blood  which  puts  to  silence  the 
thunders  of  Omnipotence,  restrains  the  arm  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  hand  of  judgment, — that  blood  which 
cleanseth  the  sinner  from  his  vileness,  and  the  polluted 
from  his  guilt  of  a  crimson  die, — that  blood  which 
gives  rest  to  the  burdened  spirit,  ease  to  the  broken- 
hearted, and  peace  to  the  troubled  mind, — that  blood 
which  opens  up  the  way  of  access  unto  the  throne  of 
God,  converts  the  frown  of  justice  into  a  pledge  of  peace, 
and  changes  the  gate  of  death  into  a  path  of  life, — that 
blood  which  is  the  passport  to  eternal  glory,  and  which 
will  enable  those  who  enter  the  regions  of  bliss  to  lift  up 
their  voice  and  say,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  o\vn  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever."  Amen. 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

TITE     WARXING. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Ridoell, 
Author  of  "  Songs  of  the  Ark" 

1  BTOOD  hy  the  church'.yard,  that  lonely  is  lying 
Amid  the  deep  greenwood,  by  Teviot's  wild  strand, 

And  methought  that  a  voice,  on  the  winds  that  were 
sighing,  c         y     A 

These  accents  conveyed  to  the  sons  of  our  land  : — 

Beware,  oh !  beware  of  each  feeling  unholy. 
Receiving  no  sanction  from  heaven  sublime ; 

Beware,  oh !  beware  of  the  fault  and  the  folly 
Of  resting  your  trust  on  the  treasures  of  time. 

If  bound  to  this  scene,  as  still  onward  you  measure 
The  pathway  of  life,  to  your  home  in  the  grave. 

The  soul,  mid  its  gettings,  wiU  gain  not  a  treasure 
That  ages  etemiil,  indrding,  will  save. 

For  time  but  reveals  what  decays  in  revealing. 
Or  vanishes  wholly  when  touched  by  the  test ; 

And  the  darkness  of  thought,  and  the  sadness  of  feeling 
Will  still  cast  their  gloom  o'er  the  wisest  and  best. 

'Tis  part  of  the  curse  on  creation  still  lying. 
And  will  poison  the  future,  as  it  did  the  past, — 

A  warning  of  nature — a  foretaste  of  dying — 
That  crisis  which  comes  to  all  living  at  last. 

Your  years  had  been  few,  when  those  idols  so  simple 
That  so  could  delight  you,  delighted  no  more ; 

And  the  joys  of  life's  morning,  so  airy  and  ample. 
Soon  fell  mid  the  shade  that  your  pilgrimage  wore. 

Hopes  danced  round  the  spirit  that  fain  would  have 
caught  them. 

But  soon  too  they  sunk,  mid  the  flow  of  its  tears, — 
They  could  not  be  carried  far  into  the  autumn. 

They  could  not  extend  to  the  winter  of  years. 

And  so  you  have  seen,  how  the  wayward  would  qiuirrel 
With  life's  sad  afflictions,  or  bear  tbem  apart, — 

And  the  sons  of  ambition  oft  win  the  green  laurel 
To  "wreathe  it  alone  round  the  withering  heart. 

And  riches,  for  which  the  dark  passion  grew  stronger. 
As  the  heart  sought  its  rest  on  each  care- gathered 
hoard. 

Would  fly,  or  but  burden  the  soul  that  no  longer 
Had  relish  for  aught  that  this  life  can  afford. 

For  still  mid  all  fame,  and  all  fortune,  and  feeling. 
Decay  has  its  traffic  wth  man's  fading  form. 

And  o'er  it,  resistless,  the  influence  stealing 

Must  leave  it,  at  hist,  but  a  wreck  to  the  worm. 

Your  friends  have  departed  and  left  you  behind  them. 
Or  you  are  departing  to  leave  them  behind, 

And  no  morning  shall  dawn  when  again  we  shall  find 
them. 
If  hope  be  to  earth  and  its  idols  confined. 

Beware,  then,  beware  of  the  powder  of  each  longing, 
That  wed.=*  the  vain  heart  to  a  cold  world  below; 

Beware,  oh !  beware  of  the  dreams  that  are  thronging 
A  scene,  that  nought  lasting  can  ever  bestow. 

But  turn  to  yon  heavens,  vTth  vision  observant. 
As  led  by' the  dayspring  that  streams  from  on  high, 

Nor  value  aught  here,  but  as  'tis  subservient 
In  guiding  the  soul  to  its  home  in  the  sky. 

Lav  up  the  bright  treasures  that  live  with  the  spirit, 
All  free  as  itself  from  the  taint  of  decay,~ 

The  treasures  that  still  the  pure  soul  shall  inherit. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  melted  tkwtiy. 


And  thus,  when  the  glow  of  a  love  never-ending, 
Shall  live  unalloyed  with  one  feeling  of  strife. 

And  each  thought  of  the  soul  to  Him  ever  tending,     ^ 
Who  himself  is  the  *  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

You  shall  meet  in  the  regions  immortal,  before  you. 
The  kind,  and  the  good,  and  the  just,  and  the  true. 

And  share  in  the  life,  and  the  bliss,  and  the  glory. 
Which  ages  unending  but  roll  to  renew. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Conversion  of  Augustine — Augufftine,  the  cele- 
brated father  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  rescued  from 
his  carelessness  relative  to  his  eternal  welfare  by  a  de- 
scription which  he  heard  of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  a 
person,  who  had  abandoned  the  publicity,  the  contami- 
nation, and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to  cultivate 
his  communion  with  God  and  his  preparation  for  the 
judgment-day.  "  Alas,"  cried  Augustine  to  his  com- 
panion and  friend,  "  What  is  this  ?  what  do  we  hear  ? 
Unlearned  people  rise  and  take  heaven  by  violence, 
while  we,  with  all  our  learning,  wallow  in  flesh  and 
blood.  Is  it  because  we  are  ashamed  to  follow  them  ? 
Rather  should  we  be  ashamed  that  they  go  before 
us  I"  Under  these  connctions  he  felt  constrained,  as 
by  a  command  from  heaven,  to  open  the  epistles  of  St, 
Paul,  when  the  first  passage  that  met  his  view  was, 
"  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand,  let  us  there- 
fore cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on 
the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the 
day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness ;  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness ;  not  in  strife  and  envying  ;  but  put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  The  perusal  of 
this  exhortation,  so  applicable  to  his  past  character,  and 
the  degrading  pursuits  to  which  he  had  addicted  himself, 
produced  upon  him  an  impression  which  was  never 
eflfaced ;  and  his  companion,  also,  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  reproof  to  himself,  became,  like  his  friend, 
convinced,  and  humbled  to  prayer. 

The  last  moments  of  Dr  John  Owen, — Providence 
permitted  the  great  Dr  John  Owen  to  live,  until  the  ob- 
ject which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart  was  accomplished, 
and  then  arranged  his  departure  from  the  world  in  the 
following  happy  manner.  On  the  day  when  he  died, 
Mr  Payne,  the  gentleman  who  was  intrusted  to  put  his 
last  work  to  press,  entered  his  apartment  and  said, 
"  Doctor,  I  have  been  just  putting  your  book  on  the 
Glory  of  Christ  to  the  press."  The  Doctor  said,  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  that  performance  is  put  to  press ;" 
and  then  lifting  up  both  his  hands  and  his  eyes  as  in  a 
kind  of  rapture,  he  said,  "  But,  O  brother  Payne,  the 
long  looked- for  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see 
that  glory  in  another  manner  than  ever  I  have  done  yet, 
or  was  capable  of  doing  in  this  world." 


*,*   Volume  I.,  elegantly  bound,  either  in  one,  (Price  Seven 
Shillings,)  or  in  two  porta,  (Price  Eiglit  ShilUngs.)  is  now  ready. 
Separate  Numbers,  to  complete  Set«,  may  at  all  times  be  had. 
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ON  SAVING  FAITH. 

Bt  the  Ret.  William  Malcolx, 

Minister  of  LeocheU  Cushnie, 

On  this  subject  there  exist  some  misapprehen- 
sions, which  It  were  well  to  have  removed.  All  who 
receive  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  must  ad- 
mit that,  without  faith  in  Christ,  we  cannot  be 
Kaved.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God."  Free  as  is  the  offer  of  salvation,  it  is  only 
when  we  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
we  shall  be  saved.  «*  We  believe  to  the  saving 
of  the  souL**  By  faith  it  is  that  we  are  "  justi- 
fied, and  have  peace  with  God."  For,  marvellous 
a«  was  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  own  Son 
into  the  world,  to  suflfer  and  to  satisfy  for  us,  it 
^o€3  not  the  length  of  saving  aU,  whether  they 
receive  or  reject  his  Son.  Great  was  his  love  in 
not  sparing  his  own  Son,  and  rich  and  sovereign 
is  the  grace  which  reigns  through  his  Son,  and 
vet  salvation  is  restricted  to  a  certain  character : 
"  Whosoever'  believe th  on  the  Sony*'  he,  and  he 
only,  '*  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting 
life.'*  So  indispensable,  indeed,  is  faith  to  salva- 
tion, that  it  enters  into  our  election.  *'  God  hath 
chosen  us," — of  his  own  free  and  sovereign  will 
hath  he  chosen  us — "  unto  salvation  ;"  still  it  is 
"  through  sanctrfication  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth"  that  even  his  electing  love  accom- 
plishes its  object.  •  And,  <<  what  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  Whence  came  they  ? 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion," and,  not  deeming  it  enongh  that  the  Lamb's 
blood  has  been  shed,  applied  that  blood  by  faith 
to  their  own  souls.  "  Therefore"  because  by 
faith  they  appropriated  Christ's  blood  to  their  own 
necessities, — ^to  the  atoning  for  their  own  guilt, 
and  to  the  cleansing  away  of  their  own  pollutions, — 
because  they  thus  "  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
tacm  white' in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  therefore 
are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,"  and  have  "  re- 
ceived the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  everlasting 
balvation  of  their  souls." 

Every  one,  then,  who  sees  the  prominent  place 
which  faith  occupies  in  salvation,  must  be  desirous 
to  have  faith.  But  as  all  men  have  not  faith, 
wiience  and  how  is  it  that  any  man  has  it  ?  This 
is  a  question  of  unspeakable  moment,  which  often 
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presents  itself  to  the  anxious  inquirer.  Without 
faith  we  cannot  be  saved.  How,  then,  may  we 
procure  this  pearl  of  great  price  ?  Can  we  pro- 
duce it  by  any  inherent  energy,  or  by  any  effort  of 
our  own  ?  No ;  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is 
not  generated  by  our  wisdom,  or  by  the  might  of 
our  arm.  It  cometh  down,  like  every  other  good 
and  perfect  gift,  from  the  Father  of  lights.  Now, 
it  is  here  that  many  stumble.  Since,  without 
faith,  there  cannot  be  salvation,  and  since  faith  is 
not  in  our  power,  but  is  the  gift  of  Grod,  and  en- 
tirely at  his  disposal,  if  we  miss  salvation,  the 
blame,  they  allege,  is  not  ours,  but  His,  who  did 
not  confer  upon  us  the  g^ft  of  faith.  But  would 
we  reason  in  this  way  in  any  similar  case  ?  Is 
not  our  daily  bread  the  gift  of  God  ?  Could  he 
not  withhold  it  if  he  saw  fit  ?  Is  it  not  he  who 
has  fed  us  all  our  life  long  ?  And  could  he  not 
leave  us,  if  he  pleased,  without  a  morsel  of  bread 
to  allay  our  hunger,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  quench 
our  thirst  ?  Our  daily  maintenance  is  his  daily 
gift.  But  would  we  think  ourselves,  therefore, 
justified  in  sitting  down  idle,  hiding  our  hands  in 
our  bosom,  and  waiting  till  God  should  iiffc  to  our 
lips  the  bread  and  the  water  which  the  cravings 
of  nature  required?  Were  starvation  to  follow 
such  a  course,  could  it  be  said  that  the  blame  rest- 
ed not  with  us,  but  with  Him,  who,  though  he 
giveth  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  gave  not  us  the 
requisite  supply  ?  No ;  we  know  very  well 
that,  while  our  daily  bread  is  the  gift  of  God,  he 
has  prescribed  a  certain  way  through  which  he 
will  convey  the  gift,  and  appointed  certain  means 
to  be  employed  by  us  for  obtaining  it.  And  we 
know  equally  well,  that  if  we  despised  that  way, 
and  neglected  those  means,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion, it  would  be  a  tempting  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  to  look  for  the  gift.  The  husbandman  is 
well  aware  that  the  increase  of,  his  fields  is  the 
gift  of  God.  He  knows  that  if  God  did  not 
bless  the  springing  of  the  ground,  and  send  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain,  his  labour  would  fail, 
and  his  fields  would  yield  no  meat.  When  the 
harvest  is  gathered  in  in  safety,  his  heart  rises  in 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  he  is  ready 
to  exclaim,  *<  This  also  cometh  from  the  Lord  of 
Hosts."  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  to  thy  great  name  be  the  glory  and  the  praise." 
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But  did  be,  on  this  account,  withhold  his  owu 
hand  from  labour?  Because  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  Ihe  fulness  thereof,  did  he  deem  no 
exertion  necessary  on  his  part  ?  Did  he  fol<i  his 
hands  in  sprinj;^,  and  refuse  to  reap  down  the  fields 
in  autumn  ?  "No ;  he  was  not  slothful  in  business. 
He  rose  early,  and  whs  late  in  taking  rest,  and  ate 
the  bread  of  carefulness.  And  knowing  that  the 
same  God,  who  crowns  the  year  with  his  abundant 
goodness,  has  ordained  certain  means  by  which 
that  abundance  may  be  insure^ ;  that  He  has  en- 
dowed man's  mind  with  wisdom  to  plan,  and 
clothed  man's  arm  with  power  to  perfonn,  the  la- 
bour necessary  for  making  th^  earth  produce ;  and 
that,  though  "  riches  come  of  the  Lord,"  yet  it  is 
the  hand  of  the  dihgent  that  muketh  rich,  he  em- 
ployed every  mean,  he  strained  every  nerve,  he 
prayed  and  he  laboured  that  his  fields  might  bring 
forth  abundantly,  grass  for  cattle,  bread  for  the 
eater,  and  seed  for  the  sower. 

By  a  similar  process  may  saving  faith  be  ob- 
tained. It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  God ;  but  God 
has  appointed  means,  through  the  use  of  whidi 
he  coiiunnnicates  the  gift.  One  of  these  is  prayer. 
•*  Increase  our  faith,"  "  Lord,  help  mine  nnbelief," 
were  petitions  presented  to  our  Lord,  and  graci- 
ously answered  by  him,  in  the  days  of  his  humi- 
liation, and  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will  not 
turn  away  such  jirayers  from  hini,  now  that  he 
hath  <<  ascended  up  on  high,  and  received  gifts  for 
men."  Faith,  too,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  "  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  them 
who  ask  him."  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive," — ye 
shall  receive  the  Spirit,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spi- 
rit, one  of  which  is  faith. 

The  Word  is  another  mean,  through  the  use  of 
which  the  gift  of  faith  is  conveyed.  "  Faith 
oometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
God."  "  How  shall  they  believe  on  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher?"  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  another  mean  by 
which  faith  is  obtained.  Our  Lord  prayed  not 
only  for  his  apostles,  but  "  for  all  them  also  who 
ehotdd  believe  through  their  word,"  And  Paul 
asks,  "  Who  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  ye  have  believed,  even  bs  the 
Lord  gave  to  every  man?"  The  Lord  gave  it, 
and  yet  it  was  by  the  ministry  of  man  that  the 
Corinthians  obtained  it. 

Before,  then,  we  can  justly  complain  that  we 
have  not  faith,  because  the  free  gift  has  not  been 
bestowed  upon  us,  we  must  be  able  to  say,  that 
we  have  diligently  used  all  the  appointed  means 
for  obtaining  it, — ^that  we  have  continued  instant 
in  ftdfet  for  it, — that  we  have  read  and  received 
with  meekness  the  Word  of  God, — ^that  we  have 
attended  regularly  and  devoutly  on  the  ministry  of 
the  Word, — ^that  we  have  heard  gladly  the  Word 
preached,  and  that  we  have  taken  good  heed  to 
what  we  have  heard,  hiding  it  in  our  hearts,  that 
we  might  grow  thereby.  But  none  who  do  these 
things  will  ever  complain  that  the  gift  of  faith  has 
|)eeii  denied  to  Uieau     Thxm  Vfho  thus  hwk 


shall  find.  Those  who  thus  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  both  receive  strength  and  renew  their  strength. 
They  shall  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  knovilng  hith,  they 
cannot  fail  to  believe  in  him. 

There  is  another  mistake  which  some  fall  into 
on  this  subject.  The  Scriptures  insist  so  much  on 
the  necessity  of  having  faith,  that  not  a  few  are 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  faith  the  merit  of  our  sal- 
vation. They  consider  salvation  as  obtained,  not 
merely  through  faith,  but  on  account  of  it.  They 
regard  faith  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  accept- 
ance with  God.  From  being  an  agent,  they  raise 
it  to  a  principal.  From  being  an  instrument,  they 
exalt  it  to  a  cause.  Now  faith  is  valuable  only  as 
it  unites  us  to  Christ,  in  whom  alone  is  salvation. 
It  is  through  faith's  instrumentahty,  but  not  on 
account  of  faith's  intrinsic  worth,  that  we  are  saved. 
Faith  is  a  saving  grace  just  because  it  connects  us 
with  the  Saviour ;  apart  from  him  it  cannot  save. 
The  hand  which  the  man  fainting  from  hunger 
puts  forth  for  the  bread  which  is  set  before  him,  is, 
without  all  doubt,  very  valuable,  yet  no  one  would 
say  that  it  was  the  hand,  but  the  bread,  which 
nourished  and  strengthened  him.  In  like  manner 
our  salvation  is  owing  not  to  our  faith,  but  to  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which,  however,  our  faith 
apprehends  and  appropriates. 

From  all  this  the  necessity  of  having  .faith  in 
Christ  is  still  manifest.  Though  faith  is  not  the 
grotind  of  our  salvation,  yet,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
feith  by  which  we  are  united  to  the  Saviour,  it  is 
evident  that  without  faith  we  cannot  be  saved. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  examine,  with  all  the 
care  and  earnestness  which  such  a  question  demands, 
whether  we  "  be  in  the  faith  ?"  Not  having  faith,  we 
have  no  interest  in  Christ,  and  without  an  interest 
in  Christ  we  can  never  see  life,  but  the  wrath,  of 
God  abideth  upon  us.  But  how  may  we  ascertain 
this  all-important  point  ?  How  may  we  know 
satisfactorily  that  we  have  faith  ?  By  its  fruits  we 
shall  know  it.  We  are  purified  as  well  as  justi- 
fied by  faith.  If  we  are  united  by  faith  to  Christ, 
even  as  the  branches  are  united  to  the  vine,  we 
will  infallibly  abound  in  those  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness which  are  through  Christ  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.  Faith  has  its  fruit  unto  holiness. 
The  man  who  lays  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  he  has  faith  in  Christ,  while  he  is  not 
cherishing  the  spirit,  and  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  will 
find  himself  wofuUy  mistaken  at  last.  The  great 
end  and  aim  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  holiness. 
The  will  of  God  in  that  dispensation,  is  our  sanc- 
tification.  The  grace  of  God  which  brings  salva- 
tion, so  far  from  encouraging,  teaches  us  **  to  deny 
all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 
If  there  is  forgiveness  with  God  through  faith  in  his 
Son,  it  is  not  that  we  may  be  emboldened  to  sin 
against  God  ;  "  there  is  forgiveneFS  with  God  that 
he  may  be  feared."  If  Christ  has  dehvered  us  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  spiritual  enemies,  it  is  not  that 
Me  should  any  longer  serve  these  enemies,  but 
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that  we  sbonW  •*  serve  the  Lord  in  holiness  and 
lighteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life." 
If  it  is  the  privileg^e  of  those  who  are  "  in  Qirist 
that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them,"  it  is  their 
character  that  thej  "  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  spirit,*  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that 
he  mig^ht  redeem  us,"  not  only  from  wrath,  but 
also  "  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."  And 
"  he  hare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  not 
that  we  should  continue  in  sin,  but  *'  that  we  being 
dead  unto  sin  should  live  unto  righteousness." 

Let  no  one  then  say  that  he  has  faith  which 
saves,  unless  it  be  faith  which  sanctifies  also, — 
unless  it  be  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  and 
works  by  love,  and  overcomes  the  world,  cleaving 
to  duty  as  well  as  to  privilege,  and  not  only  con- 
fiding fully  when  God  promises,  but  obeying 
cheerfully  when  God  commands.  *  For  while  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  to  affirm  that 
unbelievers  shall  die  in  their  sins ;  yea,  that  **  the 
unbelieving  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  kke 
which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is 
the  second  death;"  they  are  equally  bound  to 
"'  afiirm  constantly  that  they  who  helieve  must  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works." 

COUNT  VON  DER  RECKE. 
Adelbert  Couitt  Von  Der  Recks,  wm  bom  in  the 
year  1790  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  Prus- 
s&  We  have,  as  yet,  no  account  of  his  early  years, 
excepting  a  few  aneodotes,  which,  however,  sufficiently 
fbow,  chat  tlie  same  principle  of  83rmpathy  for  diBtresB 
distingmshed  the  years  of  his  boyhood  as  those  of  his 
maturer  age. 

"  His  mother/*  says  the  author  of  an  interesting 
hftle  work,  entitled  Dusselthal  Abbey,  "  having 
observed  him  Icwking  very  sad  one  morning,  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  melancholy.  He  told  her  that, 
hemg  upon  the  aeighhouring  mountain,  he  had  oh- 
served  the  driver  of  an  overloaded  waggon  heating 
his  poor  horse  most  unmercifully,  hecause  he  had 
not  strength  sufficient  to  drag  it  up  the  ascent,  and 
he  had  gone  to  the  man  and  reproved  him  for  be- 
ing so  cruel,  and  he  had  carried  a  large  stone  to  put 
hehiiid  the  wheel  to  stop  the  waggon  from  going  back 
till  the  horse  had  rested.  When  he  had  done  so,  some 
other  waggoners  came  up  the  same  road,  who  all  put 
itones  behind  the  wheels  of  their  waggons^  and  when 
tbeir  horses  had  rested  a  while,  put  their  own  shoulders 
to  the  wheels,  and  assisted  the  poor  brutes,  by  short 
stages,  to  get  over  the  steep,  and  he  had  put  his  shoulder 
to,  al«o,  and  helped  the  horses.  His  mother,  smiling  at 
his  artless  simplicity,  told  him,  that  she  saw  if  one  man 
was  cruel,  there  were  others  who  were  kind,  and  this 
was  just  what  the  Word  of  (3od  smd:  'A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  l^e  of  his  beast ;  but  the  tender 
loerdes  of  the  w5eked  «re  crut;! ; '  for  the  Lord  regards 
the  conduct  «ff  man  towards  beaats,  and  required,  by  his 
law,  a  man  to  be  tender  even  to  his  enemy's  ass :  '  If 
thou  see  the  ass  of  him  thathateth  thee  lying  under  his  , 
burden,  and  wouldst  forbear  to  help  him;  thou  shalt 
surely  help  him.*  •  Aye,*  answered  Adelbert,  *  our 
old  coachman  told  me,  that  if  a  horse  was  laden  too 
heavily,  and  beat  severely,  that  the  big  white  tears 
would  come  rolling  over  his  chedrs,  and  he  would'nt 
ha»t  one  of  these  tant  (ipmhis  s«iil  for  tJX  the  jnoney 
intbeworldr" 

Adelbert  received  a  good  educatioQi  not  only  as  re- 


gards literature,  but  religion ;  for  his  family  was  distin- 
guished for  its  piety.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the 
Prussian  army,  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
service.  The  state  of  Germany  at  this  time  was  aw- 
ful in  the  extreme ;  for  it  had  been  the  theatre  ef  « 
protracted  and  bloody  war.  In  meditating  on  the 
effects  whidi  war  produces  on  the  country  which  it 
has  visited,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  those  which  are  in- 
deed the  most  appallifig.  We  imagine  the  country  be- 
reaved of  the  flower  of  its  inhabitants,  and  we  think  of 
widows  bewailing  their  slaughtered  husbands,  orphans 
weeping  at  the  dismal  tidings  of  a  beloved  parent's 
death,  and  the  mother  weeping  over  her  son,  her  only 
stay,  and  the  children  mourning  over  a  slaughtered 
brother.  We  imagine  the  country  laid  waste,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  blasted ;  towns  burned,  and 
villages  pillaged,  and  famine  threatening  on  all  hands. 
But  heart-rending  though  this  be,  alas  I  it  is  not  alll 
Would  that  it  were ;  for  the  fields  will  again  grow  green 
at  the  cheerful  roice  of  spring,  and  autumn  shall  return 
with  its  ripened  fruit,  and  the  widow,  and  the  orphan, 
and  the  brother,  and  the  sister,  and  the  mother,  will 
dry  their  tears,  and  remember,  with  pleasure,  that  those 
of  whom  they  were  bereaved  died  for  their  country. 
All  t&is  may  take  place,  and  yet  the  country  has  not 
reeovtered  from  the  efiects  of  the  war ;  for  there  are 
others  much  more  lasting,  which  we  have  overloek- 
ed :  her  inhabitants  have  become  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
citement, the  stir,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  camp, 
and  feel  no  inclination  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
peaceful  times.  But  even  were  they  not  only  able, 
but  billing,  to  labour,  where  is  labour  to  be  had?  For 
her  manufactories  have  been  destroyed,  her  merchants 
ruined,  and  all  her  inhabitants  impoverished,  and  the 
only  resource  of  these  wretched  beings  is  to  beg,  to 
rob,  or  to  starve.  Their  example,  too,  is  copied  by  the 
unfortunate  orphans,  who  have  been  left  without  any 
kind  friend  to  teach  them  industrious  habits,  and  to  in- 
stil into  their  minds  the  maxims  of  virtue  and  piety. 
Such,  but  infinitely  more  wretched,  was  the  state  of 
Germany  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  France : 
her  highways  and  villages  were  crowded  with  paupers 
and  vagabonds ;  her  numbers  of  orphans  were  growing 
up,  uncared  for  and  uneducated ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, were  acquiring  idle  and  vicious  habits.  So- 
cieties were  immediately  formed  to  adopt  the  best  mea- 
sures for  curing  this  evil ;  but  so  dreadful  and  so  widely 
extended  was  k,  that  many  gave  up  their  schemes  in 
tistless  apathy,  and  resigned  themselves  to  despair.  At 
this  truly  alarming  crisis,  Adelbert  stood  nobly  forward, 
and,  amid  circumstances  the  most  vn&vourable,  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  continued  to  labour  to 
this  day,  and  which  deserves  the  effective  co-operation 
of  every  one  who  admires  true  patriotism,  or  the  aeal- 
ous  and  persevering  efforts  of  active  charity.  He  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  n^ected  offspring  of  soldiers,  and 
others  equally  destitute,  the  early  victims  of  the  crimes 
or  the  misfortunes  of  their  parents,  and  adopted  die 
most  effectual  means  of  making  them  comfortable  and 
happy,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  their  country.  ^ 

"  In  all  his  measures  he  was  seconded  by  his  fiunily, 
and  Overdyke  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  house- 
less orphan  tribe.  Reduced,  however,  as  this  noble  fa- 
mily had  been  by  the  chances  of  war,  their  means  were 
not  commensurate  to  their  wishes,  and  they  were  sur* 
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rounded  by  general  poverty ;  numbers  of  the  opulent 
and  respectable,  who  would  willingly  have  aided  them, 
were  themselves  in  a  state  that  needed  assistance ;  and 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  were  struggling  hard  to 
preserve  their  own  children  from  becoming  burdens  up- 
on the  public." 

Adelbert,  however,  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  was  not  to  be  discouraged ;  for  all  his  confidence 
and  hope  were  placed  on  Him  who  has  declared,  "  bless- 
ed is  the  man  who  considereth  the  poor."  He  set 
himself  vigorously  to  the  work,  and,  after  incredible 
exertions,  formed  what  is  now  called  the  "  Philanthro- 
pic Society. " 

"  Our  plan,"  says  he,  "  was  formed  wholly  in  faith 
on  the  Omnipotent  aid  of  our  God,  who  feeds  the 
ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies.  Knowing  our  own  weak- 
ness, our  whole  dependence  was  upon  Him,  and  he  has 
richly  rewarded  our  faith.  Before  we  printed  our  plan, 
or  attempted  to  make  collections,  with  the  small  sum  of 
s  few^rowns,  we  began  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  and  we 
can  give  our  joyful  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  same 
God,  who  of  old  was  mighty  in  strength,  yet  lives ;  and 
to-day,  as  well  as  at  all  times,  through  living  faith  in 
him,  mountains  shall  be  removed,  and  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties overcome.'  This  plan  was,  to  receive  those 
who  had  only  wretchedness  to  recommend  them, — to 
afford  them  an  asylum,  where  they  might  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  taught  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  read  and  write,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
instructed  in  some  business  or  trade  whereby  they 
might  gain  a  livelihood,  and  become  useful  members  of 
society." 

There  coul^  not  have  been  a  more  unfavourable  time 
for  executing  such  a  scheme,  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent being  in  such  a  depressed  condition.  Adelbert, 
however,  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  he  applied  to  all 
his  own  relations  for  support ;  as  also  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  the  nobility,  and,  in  short,  to  any  one  who 
felt  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  To  the  eye  of  a  man  trusting  in  his  own 
exertions,  this  appeal  must  have  appeared  in  vain,  for 
it  was  made  at  a  time  when  all  ranks  had  exerted  them- 
selves, even  beyond  their  power,  to  deliver  their  native 
land  from  foreign  thraldom,  and  every  resource  seemed 
exhausted.  But  Adelbert  trusted  in  Him,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  and  who  turneth  them 
whither  soever  he  will,  even  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  and 
the  springs  of  benevolence,  which  had  appeared  ex- 
hausted, "  burst  forth  afresh  ^vith  renovated  vigour." 

"  His  earnest  appeal  was  not  in  vain — every  one  came 
forward  with  gifls,  and  where  money  could  not  be  had, 

contributions  were  made  in  kind His  Majesty,  besides 

a  handsome  annual  subscription,  granted  an  exemption 
from  postage  to  all  letters  on  tiie  business  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  the  nobility  also  gave  large  donations.  Farmers 
brought  provisions  of  every  description — com,  bread, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  &c  ;  and  the  poor,  who  were 
unable  to  give  anything  else,  gave  their  labour.  In  this 
lovely  strife  of  kindness,  the  ladies  were  not  the  least 
conspicuous ;  some  brought  their  jewels  as  offerings  in 
the  cause  of  humanity ;  others,  who  had  already  sacri- 
ficed theirs  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  furnished  or- 
namental pieces  of  work,  and  presented  them  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

"  So  productive  had  these  various  contributions  been, 
that  when  the  Society  held  their  first  meeting  in  the 
church  of  Limburg,  18th  October  1820,  a  house  and 
schools  had  been  built  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  and 
forty-four  of  the  most  miserable  description  had  been 
received :  the  whole  under  the  management  of  Count 
Adelbert,  one  of  his  brothers,  and  his  two  sisters." 


To  educate  such  children  as  those  who  were  admits 
ted  into  this  institution,  must  have  been  no  easy  task, 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  so  ignorant  and  depraved 
were  they,  to  break  them  into  something  like  regard  for 
the  lowest  and  most  common  habits  of  cirilized  life ;  and 
even  when  this  was  effected,  they  not  unfrequently  de- 
serted the  institution,  and  rendered  almost  useless  the  la- 
bour of  years.  The  attention  of  Count  Adelbert  and  his 
sisters,  who  assisted  him,  was  therefore  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  infant  orphans.  The  great  end 
they  held  in  view  in  the  trdning  of  young  and  old,  was 
to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  to 
promote  this,  they  mixed  religious  instruction  with  use- 
ful employments,  not  neglecting  proper  recreation  and 
healthful  exercise.  "  Religious  instruction,  according  to 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,"  say  they,  "  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  the  chief  comer-stone  of  our  whole  plan 
of  education :  and  every  deviation  from  this  principle, 
whatever  name  it  may  assume,  we  consider  as  injurious 
and  destmctive."  Their  exertions  were  not  fruitless, 
for  about  a  year  after  their  labours  commenced,  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  in  its  first  report,  dated  June 
1820,  was  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High, 
to  lay  a  very  favourable  statement  before  its  supporters. 
*•  By  the  blessing  of  God,"  say  they,  "  on  our  attempts 
to  rescue  poor  destitute  orphan  children  from  temporal 
and  eternal  misery,  we  have  been  enabled  to  go  on 
prosperously."  The  following  interesting  narrative, 
illustrates  at  once  the  success  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  their  labours  were  attended  : — 

**  *  We  cannot,*  say  they,  *  without  the  deepest  sor- 
row, mention  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  dear  little 
child.'  He  was  forcibly  torn  from  us  by  his  wo'-thless 
mother,  and  dragged  about  with  her  through  ttte  coun- 
try to  excite  compassion.  But  as  the  delicate  boy  soon 
proved  a  burden  to  her  in  her  sinful  course  of  life,  she 
boarded  him  in  one  of  those  lowest  receptacles  of  po- 
verty and  filth, — a  beggar's  hotel.  Here  the  dear  in- 
fiint,  left  entirely  to  himself,  partook  of  all  the  scraps 
that  had  any  appearance  of  food.  This  unwholesome 
diet  produced  disease,  and  he  was  neglected;  now, 
starved  and  covered  with  vermin,  he  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  death,  when  his  situation  was  made 
known  at  the  institution.  They  immediately  hastened 
to  the  hovel ;  medical  aid  Avas  procured  for  him — ^but 
it  was  too  late  !  They  had,  however,  the  satisfaction, 
for  the  few  last  days  that  they  attended  him,  to  find 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  religious  instruction  they 
had  instilled  into  him.  To  his  last  moment,  the  little 
thing  continued  to  repeat,  with  much  feeling,  the  pray- 
ers that  he  had  learned  at  the  institution.  Many  of  the 
children  visited  poor  Fritz  on  his  straw  pallet,  for  he 
could  not  be  removed ;  and  long  after  his  death,  it  was 
the  source  of  joy  to  them,  that  Fritz  had,  in  his  last 
moments,  prayed  with  them  to  the  Saviour  of  little 
children." 

The  benefits  arising  from  the  exertions  of  Count 
Adelbert,  were  not  confined  merely  to  those  under  his 
own  charge,  for  they  occasioned  a  very  general  excite- 
ment through  the  country,  of  which  he  availed  himself, 
and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  similar  institutions 
in  Werden  and  Aschersleben.  He  made  the  naoi^t 
urgent  appeals  to  his  Christian  countrymen  in  behalf  of 
his  scheme. 

In  connection  with  these  institutions,  the  indefatiga- 
ble Count  erected  Sabbath  schools,  and  had  the  pica- 
sure  of  seeing  their  beneficial  ^ects  in  the  great  im* 
provement  that  took  place  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
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tbe  people.  These  were  not  confined  to  children,  but 
extended  to  adults ;  and  numbers  whose  education  had 
been  totally  neglected,  were  induced  to  become  scholars, 
and  to  spend  those  hours  in  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  squander  in 
idleness  and  dissipation.  The  institution  at  O  verdyke  was 
soon  fiivoured  with  an  affectionate  and  able  minister,  and 
by  tbe  blessing  of  God,  was  prospering  beyond  expec- 
tatton.  The  original  plan  was  at  length  departed  from, 
and  girls  as  well  as  boys  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
tbe  asylum.  At  first,  these  females  were  placed  at  servioe 
m  the  families  of  the  peasantry  and  farmers,  but  finding 
that  their  education  was  neglected,  they  abandoned  this 
scheme,  and  by  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of 
Overdyke,  they  educated  and  brought  them  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  asylum,  until,  by  the  liberality  of  their 
friends,  they  were  enabled  to  erect  new  buildings. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission,  made  the  Count  ardently  desirous  of  extending 
such  institutions,  and  he,  accordingly,  purchased  the  Ab- 
bey and  Domain  of  Dusselthal.  The  advantages  which 
this  place  offered  were  numerous ;  there  was  ample  room 
for  garden -ground,  where  the  children  might  be  usefully 
employed,  as  also  for  work-shops  and  play-ground,  in- 
closed by  walls.  When  Adelbert  found  that  this  place 
possessed  so  many  advantages,  he  desired  earnestly  to 
possess  it,  but  he  had  no  money,  and  the  price  was  large. 
He  was  persuaded,  however,  that  its  being  offered  him 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  anxiously  wishing  for  such 
a  place,  was  of  the  Lord ;  and  yet  he  hesitated  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  such  an  extensive  purchase. 

"  *  Those  only  who  saw  can  tell,*  says  the  report, 
'  the  painful  struggle  we  endured,  the  waking  nights 
we  jiassed,  and  the  fervent  prayers  we  poured  out  to 
the  all- wise  God  for  his  direction,  from  the  month  of 
August  1821  till  February  1822,  before  we  came  to  a 
final  determination,  so  that  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
precipitancy ;  and  several  providential  circumstances 
eoncurring,  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  we  should  make  the  purchase.' 

**  *  Among  others,  there  is  one  which  we  cannot  avoid 
mentioning,  as  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  our  faith  was 
weak  and  ready  to  waver.  A  noble  lady  sent  to  the 
vrriter  of  this  report,  as  a  free  gift,  to  be  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
yix  Rhenish  florins ;  he  cheerfully  devoted  it  to  this  pur- 
pose, considering  the  opportune  present  as  the  seal  of 
the  approbation  of  God,  and  joyfully  went  forward  to 
the  work,  confident  in  his  further  assistance.  We  then,* 
continues  he,  '  began  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of' 
Dusselthal,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  bought  the 
estate,  part  from  Hernn  Heubes  and  part  from  govern- 
n)ent,  with  the  buildings,  waters,  mills,  gardens,  meadow 
and  arable  lands,  a  flat  area  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres,  for  the  sum  of  fifty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy  Rhenish  florins ;  and,  at  last,  on 
the  30th  of  March  1822,  the  Abbey  of  Dusselthal  be- 
came  a  property  exclusively  devoted  to  God  our  Savi- 
our, as  an  institution  for  rescuing  orphan  children  from 
inexpressible  wretchedness,  and  from  being  the  pest,  to 
beeome  useful  members  of  the  community.' " 

Previously  to  the  time  at  which  the  Count  purchased 
Dusselthal  Abbey,  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Germany 
bad  attracted  his  attention ;  and  now  when  he  had  made 
the  purchase,  he  extended  his  plan  so  as  to  include  in  it 
a  place  of  refuge  for  those  of  the  house  of  Israel,  who 
having  a  desire  to  inquire  into,  or  embrace  the  Christian 
religion,  were  rn  consequence,  thrown  destitute,  and  per- 
UKnited  by  their  Jewish  relations.  At  this  time  the  Count 


made  application  to  the  British  Christians  for  aid  in  his 
undertaking,  and  received  liberal  donations  from  several 
private  individuals  as  well  as  from  the  Ladies*  Jewish 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  continued  to  contribute. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  sums  received  were  not  sufficient 
to  relieve  him  from  anxiety,  and  difficulty,  and  continued 
exertion.  From  the  generality  of  tbe  population  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  he  could  expect  nothing,  for 
they,  instead  of  furthering  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
were  incensed,  by  his  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  the  pure  unadulterated  Word  of  God.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  peculiar  affection  and  delight 
that  the  Count  received,  from  this  country,  any  tokens 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  encouragement.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Jewish  So* 
ciety,  he  thus  writes : 

"  O  1  my  dear  and  affectionately  beloved  sisters  in 
Jesus,  pray  for  me,  the  poorest  and  the  least,  that  Jesus 
may  fill  me  with  his  Spirit  and  grace,  that  I  may  be 
clothed  with  power  from  on  high,  and  made  a  vessel  fit 
for  glorifying  his  name,  and  spreading  abroad  the  kipg* 
dom  of  our  great  God.  O  1  continue  further  to  assist 
in  this  work  )  we  still  want  more  than  I  can  express  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes.  We  stand  very 
much  in  need  of  a  dormitory  for  our  children, — a  chapel, 
— and  dwelling-houses  and  work-shops  for  the  artizans. 
The  Lord  reward  you  for  all  your  love,  and  bless  and 
refresh  you  daily  with  his  animating  presence,  and  glo- 
rify himself  in  you  until  the  day  of  his  glorious  appear- 
ance. Remember  before  Him  your  affectionate  friend 
and  brother,  Adelbert  Count  Von  der  Rccke.*' 

While  foreign  aid  thus  enabled  the  Count  to  afford 
an  asylum  to  the  Jewish  outcasts,  he  was  assisted  by 
some  of  his  pious  and  benevolent  countrymen  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reception  of  the  overflowings  of  Overdyke, 
Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  June  1822,  he  con- 
veyed forty-four  orphans,  twenty-four  boys  and  twenty 
girls,  to  DussfelthaL  They  experienced  the  utmost 
kindness  and  attention  in  their  journey,  and  at  Ketrieg, 
where  they  halted  at  mid-day,  the  inhabitants  having 
heard  of  their  approach,  had  prepared  a  comfortable 
dinner  for  the  young  travellers,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  many  little  marks  of  their  love  to  carry  along 
with  them,  for  which  the  whole  company  implored  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  benefactors,  and  earnestly 
prayed  that  He  would  bestow  upon  them  that  reward 
which  is  reserved  for  those  to  whom  he  shall  acknow- 
ledge, "  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink."  When  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  their  journey  they  found  the  gate  decorated  with  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  the  grateful  boys  of  the  institu- 
tion had  prepared  during  the  absence  of  the  Count,  to 
surprise  and  welcome  him  to  their  new  habitation. 

"  *  We  felt,*  says  he,  in  mentioning  this  incident, 
•  our  souls  rise  towards  the  Author  of  our  being ;  and 
powerfully  impelled  by  a  sense  of  his  unmerited  good- 
ness, we  all  spontaneously  hastened  to  the  chapel,  and 
falling  down  upon  our  knees,  poured  out  our  full  hearts 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  praised  Him  who  had  made 
bare  his  holy  arm  in  behalf  of  those  helpless  orphans. 
It  was  a  delightful  sight  to  us  when  we  reflected  that 
not  long  since  these  joyous  children  wandered  through 
the  country  ragged  and  naked,  without  a  roof  to  cover 
them,  and  that  here  was  shelter  and  clothing,  food  and 
raiment,  houses  and  gardens,  provided  for  them  by  the 
bounty  of  our  gracious  Saviour.  The  childrep  fancied 
themselves  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  waited  impatient- 
ly for  the  morrow's  sun,  to  ramble  over  the  grounds^  and 
fully  to  discover  the  extent  of  their  happines^j.*" 
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In  ibe  yeftf  1823,  this  indefatigable  man  was  visited 
by  a  severe  illness,  insomuch  that  he  was  unable  to 
complete  a  letter,  of  no  great  length,  to  the  Edinburgh 
Ladies'  Society,  except  at  three  sittings,  and  after  two 
interruptions  of  several  weeks  each.  In  this  letter,  in 
answer  to  a  question  whether  the  money  sent  was  all 
appropriated  to  the  cause  of  the  Je^vs,  he  answered : 

"  You  may  be  perfectly  assured  that  not  a  halfpenny 
given  for  the  Jews  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  request  your  Society  to  be  quite 
easy  on  this  head.  It  would  indeed  be  shameful,  and 
an  act  of  theft,  were  I  to  suffer  Israel  to  be  in  want, 
and  spend  the  money  1  receive  for  them  in  any  other 
way.  My  sense  of  justice  would  not  suffer  me  to  do 
the  one,  nor  my  love  to  Israel  the  other." 

The  next  year  commenced  prosperously,  the  Count's 
health  revived,  and  his  spirits  were  cheered  by  the 
liberal  contribution  of  a  generous  friend  in  England. 
This  present  was  the  more  welcome,  as  at  the  very  mo- 
ment it  arrived,  he  was  dispatching  a  letter  to  one  of  hit 
acquaintances,  urging  him  to  awaken  the  friends  of  the 
cause  to  immediate  and  more  liberal  contributions.  In 
the  meantime  Jewish  proselytes  were  flocking  to  Dus* 
selthal  from  all  quarters,  so  that  there  were  soon  no 
less  than  three  hundred  souls  in  that  institution.  To 
provide  food  and  raiment  for  such  a  multitude  was  no 
easy  task,  and  very  frequently  involved  the  Count  in 
the  greatest  perplexity ;  yet,  though  perplexed,  he  was 
not  discouraged,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  God,  who 
invariably  brought  assistance  when  it  was  most  needed. 
In  1825,  he  thus  writes : 

*•  There  are  at  present  m  Dusselthal,  with  teachers 
and  scholars,  250,  and  in  tbe  female  institutions  at 
Overdyke  and  Quedlingburgh,  116,— in  all,  866,  that 
are  daily  fed  by  the  merciful  hand  of  God ;  for  tbe 
Lord  gave  no  great  riches  to  the  man  he  called  to  this 
work.  He  only  impressed  on  his  heart  that  powerful 
word  contained  in  Matt.  xxi.  22.  Mark  ix.  23.  xi.  23, 
24.  John  xiv.  13.  xv.  7.  *  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name  believing,  ye  shall  receive.* " 

In  1826,  he  reports  favourably  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution,  not  only  as  regards  the  Jews,  but  also  his 
orphan  hoys,  "  Having,"  he  says,  "  three  hundred 
and  sixty  human  l)eings  daily  to  feed,  yet  can  we  an- 
swer, with  the  disciples,  when  asked  the  question, 
«*  Lacked  ye  any  thing  ?  "    "  Nothing,  Lord." 

On  the  I6th  of  December  1826,  the  Count  was  united 
to  a  young  Silesian  lady,  Countess  Matilda  Von  Pseil,  a 
lady  of  the  same  religious  views  with  himself,  and  one 
who  entered  warmly  into  all  his  plans.  During  1827 
there  appeared  at  Dusselthal  tokens  of  a  gathering  storm, 
and  in  1828  it  burst  upon  their  beads.  The  Count  had 
considerably  enlarged  his  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
numerous  additions  to  his  Jewish  institution,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  the  indignation  of  his  Popish 
neighbours,  who  spread  abroad  insinuations  against  his 
proceedings.  Some  of  his  assistants  deserted  him  and 
gave  currency  to  a  report  that  tbe  institution  was  bank- 
rupt, when  immediately  numbers  withdrew  their  aid,  and 
all  who  had  any  claims  demanded  payment.  The  season 
was  uniavocrable,  and  provisions  high,  and  to  avoid  a 
seardty  be  had  Uid  in  a  considerable  stock,  the  bills  for 
which  became  due,  and  his  funds  were  exhausted. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  conceiving  they  had 
nothing  more  to  expect,  in  the  way  of  temporal  sup- 
port, left  tbe  place ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Prus- 
•ian  govemnoent  forwarded  an  order  that  the  Jewish 


proselyte  institution  should  be  separated  from  tbe  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Count  not  having  the  means  of  erecting 
any  other  establishment,  was  obliged  to  break  up  the 
institution  for  adult  Jews,  and  disperse  the  colony,  and 
at  that  very  moment  when  he  had  tbe  brightest 
prospect  of  seeing  i^  permanently  established.  He 
did  not,  however,  abandon  his  exertions  oi*  his  wishes 
for  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  though 
his  hopes  of  success  among  the  adult  Jews  were  not 
so  sanguine  as  formerly;  and,  therefore,  he  now, 
more  especially,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  children.  But  this  was  not  his  only  distress,  for 
those  who  had  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  Chiis- 
tianizing  the  Jews,  supposing  that  object  wholly  at 
an  end,  threatened  to  discontinue  their  contributions, 
especially  as  base  reports  were  spread,  that  the  money 
collected  for  this  purpose  was  applied  to  other  objects. 
But  He  whom  all  things  obey,  said,  *'  peace,  be  still," 
and  there  was  again  a  calm.^  Soon  after  this  the  Count 
was  visited  with  family  affliction.  During  almost  the 
whole  summer  he  was  confined  to  bed,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  also  seized  with  sickness.  The  Lord, 
however,  mercifully  restored  them  to  health.  Rumours 
of  war  began  to  spread  abroad,  and  an  immediate  rise 
in  all  the  necesairies  of  life  was  the  consequence  ;  but 
by  the  liberal  donations  which  were  made,  the  Count 
was  enabled,  although  with  difficulty,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. He  soon  after  procured  a  printing  press,  and 
began  to  print  a  periodical  paper  for  children,  called 
the  "  Children's  Magazine,"  of  which  be  disposed  of 
4000  copies.  He  likewise  publishes  a  periodical  work, 
entitled  the  "  Philanthropist,"  intended  for  the  more 
adt-anced  in  life.  Both  these  publications  are  admira- 
bly calcukted  for  conveying  religious  instruction,  as 
well  as  tbe  intelligence  of  tbe  exertions  which  are  made 
to  diffuse  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

In  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  tbe  annual 
donation  from  Edinburgh,  he  says,  that  sometimes  tbe 
fourth  part  of  his  household  are  ill  of  ague,  caused  by 
a  marsh  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dusselthal.  This, 
he  says,  he  has  often  wished  to  purchase,  and  clear  away 
the  wood,  which  would  render  the  institution  much 
more  healthy,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do  ao.  In 
speaking  of  his  labours,  be  says, — 

"  Every  thing  in  Dusselthal  tends,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  promoting  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it 
is  this  that  makes  all  my  labours  so  pleasant.  Every 
walk,  every  step,  every  employment,  all  are  connected 
with  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  oh !  it  is  blessed  to 
labour  for  that  kingdom.  I  desire  life  only  for  this 
end ! " 

The  institution  at  Dusselthal  still  continuea  to  ad- 
vance, although  amid  much  difficulty,  and  many  trials; 
and,  as  in  former  seasons,  they  have  still  to  admire  tbe 
providential  care  of  God,  and  every  addition  which  they 
make  is  indeed  an  Ebenezer,  testifying,  *•  Hitherto  bath 
the  Lord  helped  us."  In  the  year  1885,  the  Count 
writes : — 

"  The  Lord,  whose  fiiith fulness  is  inexpressible,  has, 
in  infinite  mercy,  borne  with  me,  and  cared  for  me  now 
these  twenty  years  in  his  service,  and  has  never  auirer- 
ed  me  to  want  any  good  thing  for  tbe  promotini^  of  his 
kingdom.  In  faith  on  his  Almighty  power,  I  have  ven- 
tured much,  and  have  never  been  put  to  shame  ;  if  the 
necessity  was  great,  the  assistance  was  at  hand.  Onc« 
I  was  in  such  difficulty.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do :  in 
these  circumstances,  how  natural  to  be  often  in  prayer 
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to  God ;  and  lie  stirred  up  a  heart  in  England  to  send 
me  a  bank-note  of  L.  50  sterling ;  a  little  billet  was  in 
it,  in  which  my  name  and  Elizabeth  were  written.  When 
I  shall  come  to  that  place  where  love  receives  its  re- 
ward, then  shall  I  know  who  this  Elizabeth  was,  and 
thank  her  who,  by  the  direction  of  God,  strengthened 
my  faith ;  lyid  there  shall  I  also  see  you,  my  dear  bene- 
fiictrcKs,  and  with  you  &11  down  at  His  feet,' for  whose 
sake  you  have  comforted  and  strengthened  my  faith." 

In  1836,  he  mentions  being  in  negotiation  with  go- 
vernment for  the  purchase  of  the  marsh,  for  nearly 
twelve  hundred  pounds, — a  sum  which,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  the  benevolence  of  British  Christians  will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  enable  him  to  defray.  Alluding  to  the 
donation  which  he  had  jutt  received  from  Edinburgh, 
he  says, — 

"  I  had,  indeed,  with  a  heavy  heart,  looked  on  the 
bushes,  and  unbelief  had  seized  on  my  desponding 
spirit :  now  the  faithful  Helper  came  with  comfort ;  so 
that,  in  proportion  as  I  had  been  cast  down,  my  soul 
was  filled  with  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Thus  was 
verified  the  saying,  that  the  faithful  Keeper  of  Israel, 
when  necessity  is  greatest,  causes  help  to  be  nearest." 

Thus  have  we  brought  down  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Dusselthal  Abbey  to  a  very  recent  period ; 
and  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  it,  without  admiring 
the  benevolence,  the  piety,  and  the  perseverance  of  that 
heavenly  minded  man,  with  whom  it  originated,  and 
who  still  watches  over  it  with  parental  affection.  To 
him  we  say,  "God  speed !  and  though  man  may  despise 
or  undervalue,  yet  '  God  is  not  uniighteous,  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  lave.* " 

THE  ANCIENT  MONACHISM  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Bt  the  Ret.  Robert  K.  Hamilton,  A.  M., 

Minister  of  Saltoun. 

No.  I. 

The  Monastic  System,  although  now  so  Intimately, 
and  almost  exclusively,  identified  with  Christianity, 
does  not,  in  reality,  derive  its  origin  from  that  religion. 
Nearly  a  century  and  a-half  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  the  principle  of  Monachism 
had  begun  to  exhibit  itself  in  Syria.  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  John  Hyrcanus,  (b.  c.  136,)  a  sect  of  Jew- 
ish reUgionists,  subsequently  known  by  the  name  of 
Essenes,  or  Essenians,  arose  into  notice.  In  the  avowed 
object  of  their  institution, — the  attainment  of  superior 
sanctity  (0  by  a  life  of  seclusion  and  austerity, — ^in  the 
rigorous  discipbne  to  which,  in  pursuit  of  this  object, 
they  subjected  themselves,  and  in  the  rnles  by  which 
the  internal  arrangements  of  their  communities  were 
regulated,  the  essential  principles  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tution can,  without  difficulty,  be  recognised.  A  compa- 
rative view  of  the  Essenism  of  Judea  and  the  Monachism 
of  the  Christian  Church,  would  convince  us,  that,  not 
only  in  their  essential  features,  they  were  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  principles  in  human  nature,  but  that, 
in  many  respects,  they  were  elicited  by  similar  proxi- 
mate causes.  Arising  both  beneath  the  fervid  sky,  and 
amid  the  contemplative  regions  of  the  East,  originating 
with  men  of  corresponding  natural  temperament,  and  of 
nearly  similar  national  habits,  they  were  also,  respec- 
tirely,  the  offspring  of  a  period  marked  by  tumult  and 
disorder,  and  by  unbounded  licentiousness  in  public  and 
iodal  morals.  Into  the  more  minute  features  of  this 
comparison,  however,  the  limits  of  our  subject  do  not 
permit  us  to  enter.     It  is  sufficient  fo^  our  present  pur- 

(I)  Henee  their  naini,  in  ijriac  and  Gredc,  mcADS  bolj,  asiodi- 
eaUve  of  the  tuperlor  pi«ty  to  which  th«y  aspired. 


pose  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  Monachism, 
however  variously  modified  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  developed,  were  actually  in  operation 
before  the  existence  of  Christianity.  (O  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Essenism  of  Judea  was  bv  no  means 
the  first  instance  of  their  development.  Were  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject  sptliciently  extensive,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  amongst  the  nations  both  of 
classical  and  barbarous  antiquity,  early  traces  would  be  . 
found  of  the  existence  and  operation,  under  whatever 
variety  of  external  form,  of  the  principles  in  which 
Monachism  essentially  consists.  Of  the  reasonableness 
of  this  opinion,  we  have  sufficient  proofs  in  the  very 
ancient  institution  of  the  Roman  Vestals,  (allegji;d  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  by  £neas,)  of  whose 
order  celibical  seclusion  was  an  essential  Mature, — ^in 
the  similar  institution  attached  to  the  temple  of  the 
Ecbatanian  Diana,  (V  and  also  (amongst  others  to  be 
found  in  the  nations  of  the  East)  in  the  religious  com- 
munities of  the  Bonzes  of  Ja[«n,  whose  habits  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Christian  Monastic  orders,  and 
whose  origin  is  assigned,  by  the  only  Europeans  who 
have  had  access  to  that  country,  to  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  W  The  fact  is,  as  we  shall  afterwai-ds 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  show,  that  Monachism  is 
based  on  principles  which,  though  perverted  in  their 
application,  are  common  to  human  nature;  it  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  practi- 
cal exhibition  of  these  principles,  under  one  form  or 
another,  should  actually  have  taken  place  previously  to 
the  comparatively  recent  period  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  to  Christianity,  however,  misunderstood,  indeed, 
and  misapplied,  that  Monachism  must  be  regarded  as 
owing  its  first  extensive  development,  and  its  subse- 
quent and  ultimate  permanency  as  a  system.  To  the 
peculiar  and  more  immediate  causes  to  which  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Christian  Church  is  to  be  ascribed, 
we  shall  have  hereafter  a  more  fitting  occasion  to  ad- 
vert. At  present,  we  may  observe,  as  more  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Essenism  of  Judea 
contributed,  amongst  other  causes,  to  promote,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Monastic  institution.  This  supposition  is  not  a  little 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  Monastic  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Church  first  exliibited  itself  during  ail  age 
addicted  to  the  most  servile  veneration  and  indiscrimi- 
nate adoption  of  Jewish  institutions  and  usages,  (<)  ~. 
prepossessions  which  must,  in  the  preseVit  instance,  have 
been  peculiarly  influential,  when  it  48  recollected,  that 
the  sect  in  whose  favour  they  were  exercised,  was  one 
which,  although  it  had  been  passed  by  unnoticed  by  the 
divine  Author  of  Christianity,  had  at  least,  unlike  its 
associates,  (&)  been  passed  by  uncondemned. 

The  early  Monachism  of  the  Christian  Church,  how- 
ever, was  characterised  by  features  very  different  from 
those  belonging  to  any  of  the  ancient  institutions  to 
which  we  have  now  adverted.  It  first  exhibited  itself, 
not  in  the  formation  of  sodetiet,  or  ccmmunities  of  re- 
cluses, as  was  the  case  with  the  Essenians,  and  as  is 
now  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  Monastic  instita- 
tions,  but  merely,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
in  the  seclusion  of  singU  individuals.  Long  before 
the  period  firom  which  the  Monastic  system,  properly  so 
called,  dates  its  origin,  it  had  become  the  practice  with 
many  Christians  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life  distinguished 

(I)  A  particular  account  of  the  EM«nian«  win  be  found  in  Joae. 
phiu :  Wan,  book  ii.  chap.  8.  By  tome  commentaton,  it  ia  f upnos- 
cd  that  it  l«  to  the  opiwona  and  pracUcet  of  thia  aect  that  St.  raul 
alludes  in  Colotalaiu,  diap.  H. 

(3>  Hospinianua :  de  Qrigine  et  Progressa  Monachatui^  (Edit. 
Tigur.  IGtti.)  Ub.  I. 

(3)  Commentar :  Jeauitanim  de  rebua  Indidi  et  Japonicia,  (Edit. 
Coloki.  1574,)/.  491. 

(4)  Neander'a  Hiaiory  of  the  Church  during  the  Three  Flnt  <$cn- 
tttriea.— i>ar«rm. 

(5)  The  contemporaoeoui  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  aadduceei. 
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from  that  of  the  general  mass  by  habits  of  greater  de- 
votion, by  the  practice  of  more  rigid  austerity,  and  by 
other  features  of  peculiar  self-deniaL  These  persons 
were  termed  Ascetics,  and  are  generally  so  characterised 
by  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  This  appellation 
was  not  restricted  to  any  particular  order  or  class,  but 
was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  whose  mode  of  life 
was  deemed,  in  any  respect,  peculiarly  spiritual.  In 
particular,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Bingham,  (U  it  was 
applied  to  such  persons  as  the  following : — To  those 
who  had  inured  themselves  to  habits  of  extreme  absti- 
nence ;  W  to  those  who  were  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  the  private  offices  of  reli- 
gion ;  (3)  to  those,  likewise,  who  had  evinced  a  more 
than  ordinary  spirit  of  charity,  and  contempt  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  surrender  of  their  wealth  to 
the  service  of  God,  or  the  use  of  the  poor ;  (<)  to  the 
widows  and  virgins  of  the  Church,  and  to  all  such  as 
adopted  a  life  of  celibacy  and  continence ;  W  and, 
finally,  to  those  who  had  either  imposed  upon  them- 
selves peculiar  austerities,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a 
higher  standard  of  piety,  or  who  had  been  subjected  to 
peculiar  personal  suffering  in  defence  of  religion.  (<>) 
In  the  habits  and  practices  of  these  primitive  Ascetics, 
is  to  be  found  the  first  development  of  the  principles 
from  which  the  Monastic  system  subsequently  arose. 
There  were  many  essential  points,  however,  in  which 
these  ancient  Ascetics  differed  from  even  the  most  pri- 
mitive of  the  monks.  1.  The  Ascetics,  as  their  name 
implied,  were  men  of  active  habits,  who,  although  pro- 
fessing a  life  of  greater  austerity  than  others,  did  not, 
on  that  account,  abandon  the  stations  they  held  in 
aodety,  and  differed  chiefly  from  other  men  in  their 
seeking  to  acquire  higher  attainments  in  spirituality 
and  self-denial.  The  monks,  on  the  contrary,  were 
men  withdrawn  from  the  business  and  conversation  of 
the  world,  who  lived  either  in  solitary  and  secluded 
cells,  or  in  Monastic  societies,  remote  from  the  haunts 
of  mankind.  2.  Again,  the  primitive  Ascetics  were  in- 
differently either  clergy  or  laity,  the  vocations  of  the 
clerical  and  ascetic  life  being  then  consistent  with  each 
other.  But  the  monks,  by  their  original  institution, 
were  to  be  exclusively  laymen,  their  total  seclusion 
from  society  rendering  the  duties  of  the  clerical  and 
Monastic  vocation  totally  incompatible.  3.  Still  fur- 
ther, the  ancient  Ascetics  were  subject  to  no  peculiar 
rules  of  government,  bound  by  no  precepts  but  those 
of  the  Gospel,  adopting  no  form  of  discipline  but  what 
they  themselves  imposed,  and  subject  only  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged ;  where- 
as the  monks,  at  least  those  who  lived  in  monasteries, 
were  necessarily  subject  to  the  arbitrary,  and  oft-times 
unscriptural,  rules  of  the  peculiar  society  to  which  they 
had  attached  themselves.  (7)  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious  that  the  institutions  of  the  Asce- 
tics and  the  Monks  were,  in  many  respects,  essentially 
different,  and  that  the  latter  cannot,  in  justice  or  pro- 
priety, claim  the  former  as  the  original  of  their  order. 
This  dreiimstance  is  of  importance,  as  it  serves  entire- 
ly to  refute  the  pretensions  advanced  by  the  Church  of 

(1)  Btnghtm't  Chrlftiaa  Aatlquitlei,  book  tU.,  chap.  1. 

(2)  Such  persons  are  cxprccsly  described  by  Origen  under  the 
name  of  Atcetict.  Origen  cotUra  CeUumy  Ub.  v.  p.  264.  And  in 
the  Apottolteal  ConatltuUon*,  thi«  species  of  abstinence  it  character- 
ised by  a  kindred  term.     Canon,  Apotlal,  cap.  51. 

(3)  Thus  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  stylet  Anna  the  Prophetess,  whose 
peculiar  characteristic  was  the  frequency  of  her  devotions,  **  a 
most  devout  j1netie."^Cateek,  x.  9. 

(4)  Thus  Jerome  calls  Pierius,  a  person  of  wonderAil  Jteetieiam^ 
because  he  bad  adopted  a  life  of  voluntary  poverty.— fiiieron.  dt 
Script,  £ccit$,  cap.  76. 

(5)  Oricen,  In  speaking  of  the  proflnsion  of  celibacy,  alhides  to 
U  under  the  appellatiOD  of  ^«eemuwi.— Conlra  Celtmn,  Ub,  vii., 

(6)  Thus  In  regard  to  a  martvr  named  Ludan,  who  endured  pe- 
culiar hardships,  Athanastus.  io  his  "*  Synopsis  Scriptiirae,"  uses  the 
expresnon,  *«  a  great  ^icefae.**— ^AbojMU.  Symopt,  Script,,  torn,  U., 
p.  187. 

(7)  Origincs  Bcclcsiasticie,  Ub  vU.,  e:ip.  2» 


Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Monastic 
institution.  The  great  majority  of  the  writers  of  that 
persuasion,  assuming  the  Ascetics  and  Monks  to  have 
been  the  same,  have  endeavoured  to  assign  the  origin 
of  the  latter  to  the  primitive  age  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  to  obtain  for  their  favourite  institurion  the  implied 
sanction  of  inspiration.  The  statements  now  adduced, 
are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  assumption  on  which 
this  theory  is  founded,  is  altogether  unwarranted ;  the 
total  difference  in  the  most  essential  features  of  their  in- 
stitution between  the  Ascetics  and  the  Monastics,  being 
enough  to  evince  that  the  latter  cannot,  in  consistency 
with  truth,  be  identified  with  the  former.  (O  On  this 
subject  we  shall  only  add  the  conclusive  statement  of 
the  learned  and,  accurate  Bingham.  "  Although,'*  he 
observes,  "  in  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages, 
when  the  Monastic  life  was  fully  established.  Ascetics 
and  Monks  often  signify  the  same  persons,  yet,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  three  first  centuries  it  was  otherwise. 
For  there  were  always  Ascetics  in  the  Church,  but  not 
always  Monks,  retiring  to  the  deserts  and  mountains, 
or  living  in  monasteries  and  cells,  as  in  after  ages." 
And  again,  '*  Although  every  Monk  was  an  Ascetic, 
yet  every  Ascetic  was  not  a  Monk.  Anciently,  every 
Christian  that  made  profession  of  a  more  strict  and  aus- 
tere life  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Ascetic,  which 
is  a  name  borrowed,  by  the  Christians,  from  the  ancient 
philosophers,  as  Valesius  shews,  out  of  Arian,  Artemi- 
dorus,  and  Philo ;  and  signifies,  as  the  word  imports, 
(2)  any  one  that  exercises  himself  by  the  severe  rules 
of  abstinence  and  virtue.  Of  which  kind  there  were 
always  Ascetics,  without  being  Monks,  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Church  by  the  aposties."  W 

Although,  therefore,  it  was  in  the  habits  of  these 
primitive  Ascetics  that  the  first  development  of  those 
principles  took  place,  from  which,  perverted  and  exag- 
gerated in  their  application,  Monacbism  subsequently 
arose,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  origin  of  the  Mo- 
nastic system,  properly  so  called,  cannot  be  assigned  to 
a  period  so  remote.  The  earliest  instance,  indeed,  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  the  adop- 
tion of  the  essential  principles  of  that  institution  took 
place,  did  not  occur  till  about  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  dose  of  the  third  century.  In  this  opinion  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  writers  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion concur.  Valesius  (<)  and  Pagi  (S)  candidly 
admit  it,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  expose  and  correct  the 
errors  into  which,  in  this  respect,  their  predecessors, 

(1)  Equally  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  is  the  assumption  of 
nuuiy  advocates  of  Monastic  Antiquity,  that  the  sect  of  religioaists. 
meniioned  by  Philo,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Christian  Monks.  These  persons,  who  were  denomi- 
nated  Therapeutics,  from  the  superiori^  in  spiritual  worship  which 
they  arrogated  to  themselvoi,  exhibited,  indeed,  many  essential  fea* 
tures  of  the  Monastic  life.  They  practised  habits  of  great  austerity, 
lived  in  small  societies  of  six  or  eight,  and  obeyed  a  regular  form  of 
internal  discipline.  But  there  is  no  saUsfactory  reason  for  believing 
that  they  were  tither  themselvc*  converts  to  Christianity,  or  that 
their  institution  was  recognised  by  the  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  they  observed  many  of  the  rites  and  usages  of  Ju< 
daism,  and  as  they  are  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  under  the  name  of 
**  Essaei,"  (Essenians.)  there  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  a  portion  of  that  Jewish  sect,  whom  the  agitated  state  of  Pa- 
lestine, during  the  prosecution  of  the  last  Roman  war,  had  compel- 
led  to  migrate  from  their  original  residence  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is,  besides,  altogether  hiconststent  with  historical 
fJBCta  to  suppose  ,  that  at  the  early  polod  at  which  they  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  Egypt  (a.  d.  70),  the  Christian  religion  should  have 
been  sufiidently  established  to  have  been  the  parent  of  such  insti- 
tutions. It  has  been  the  object  of  many  of  the  most  teaious  advo. 
cates  of  the  Romish  Church  to  christianize  these  Egyptian  Thera- 
peutics, doubtless  with  the  view,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Asce- 
tics, not  only  of  securina  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  Monastic  lystera, 
but  also  of  obtaining  for  it  the  implied  sanction  of  inspiration  In 
the  person  of  St.  Mark,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  period 
in  question.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  within  whose  diocese  thes« 
Therapeutics  resided.  The  ftcts  now  adduced  will  enable  the  rea- 
der to  determine  how  far  such  an  attempt  can  be  suocessflil. 

(2)  The  word  Ascetic  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  rafb,  wbidi  de« 
Dotes  "  to  exercise.*' 

(3)  Bingham,  book  vU.,  chapter  1. 

(4)  ValesU,  Not.  hi  Euseb.,  Ub.  1}.,  cap.  17. 

(5)  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baronium,  An.  62.,  4, 
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Baroniuf,  ChristopDerson,  and  others  have  fallen.  The 
learned  Pere  Thomassin,  in  allusion  to  the  alleged 
existence  of  a  nicceaaion  of  Christian  Monks  from 
the  period  of  the  age  of  inspiration,  expressly  says, 
"  To  ^  speak  the  truth,  such  a'  succession  is  imaginary, 
history  gires  us  no  information  regarding  it,~it  is 
founded  only  on  conjecture/*  (^)  And  the  celebrated 
Alteserra,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Toulouse,  states, 
in  language  still  more  distinct,  that  '*  the  origin  of  the 
Monks  is  not  to  be  sought  for  beyond  the  periods  of 
the  Dedan  or  Diocletian  persecutions,'*  (>)  that  is, 
not  beydnd  the  years  250  or  260.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  the  first  decisive  symptoms  appeared  of  a 
transidon  from  the  habits  of  the  primirive  Ascetics  to 
those  by  which  the  Monastics  of  subsequent  ages  were 
destined  to  be  so  peculiarly  characterized ;  and  by  the 
example  of  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Anchorites  of 
E^rypt,  the  first  authoritative  sanction  was  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  life  of  entire  seclusion  fi'om  the  world, 
and  of  a  total  renunciation  of  all  connection  both  with 
tbe  sacred  and  secular  vocations  of  society. 

The  particulars,  however,  connected  with  this  event 
must  be  reserved  for  a  future  communication. 

OS  THX  EXTERNAL  HOMAGE  AND  PRIVATE  NE- 
GLECT OF  THE  BIBLE,~AND  ITS  PARAMOUNT 
CLAIMS  ON  THE  ATTENTION  OF  MAN. 

Bt  trb  Rev,  Alexandbh  Duty,  D.D., 

One  of  the  Church  of  ScolkauTe  Miuionariet  to  the 

East  Indies. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  mere  outward  appear- 
ances,  we  might  almost  believe,  that,  in  this  Chris- 
tian land,  we  did  really  hail  "  the  Word  of  God  " 
with  the  bursting  joy  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  I  love  thy  law ;  'tis  my 
meditation  all  the  day.**  We  might  almost  be- 
lieve that  we  did  really  regard  it  as  the  prime  of 
heaven's  gifts, — as  the  book, — the  book  of  books, 
— the  BMe^  by  way  of  unrivalled  eminence.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  which  is  the  best  book  in 
the  world  ?  the  pliant  tongue  of  infancy  is  taught 
to  lisp,  «  the  Bible.*'  Which  is  the  next  best  ? 
"  the  Bible."  And  which  the  next  ?  still,  «  the 
Bible."  It  is  pronounced  to  be  the  charter  of 
hfaven's  unmerited  bounties  to  man, — ^the  tenure 
of  his  spiritual  birth-right, — the  stronghold  of  his 
spiritual  immunities.  It  is  the  fountain-head  of 
li^t  and  life  to  a  corrupt  and  benighted  world.  It 
\s  usually  enshrined  within  a  circle  of  unapproach- 
able sacredness  ;  its  sentences  are  often  treated  al- 
most like  the  phylacteries  of  old ;  and  the  y^ty 
leaves,  the  perishable  materials  on  which  these  are 
wiitten,  it  were  a  kind  of  profanation  to  appropriate 
for  any  ordinary  use. 

And  in  manhood,  we  are  found  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  loading  it  with  honours.  And  we  form 
ourselves  into  huge  associations,  in  which  the 
component  parts,  however  heterogeneous,  seem 
vondrously  compact  and  harmoniously  united : — 
all  public  differences  of  party  being,  for  a  season, 
allayed, — all  private  animosities  hushed, — all  rug- 
ged asperities  softened, — ^that  moral  lever  may  fit  to 
lever,  and  spring  to  spring,  and  wheel  to  wheel, 
in  forming  one  vast  machinery  of  gigantic  power 

(1)  ThomMln.  DivipL  Eccles.    Part  I.,  M». !.,  cap.  46. 

(3)  Aicetlctm,  rire  Origioca  R«l  Monasticae.  Auctore  Antonio 
Baoino  Altssikka.  U.  J.  ProfeMore,  et  Decano  Unlrvnltatif 
ToVMoae.    Edit.  Porii,  1674.  lib,  L,  c.  1., 


for  fabricating  versions,  and  multiplying  copies, 
and  distributing  whole  masses  of  ^<  the  Word  of 
God,"  over  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe. 
And  as,  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  by  the  streams  of 
Babel,  "  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  kinds  of  music,  all  the  people,  the  nations,  and 
the  languages,  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  had  set  up : " — 
so,  in  the  midst  of  our  great  assemblies,  when  the 
people  hear  the  sounds  of  lofty  achievements  and 
unequalled  exertion,  mingled  with  the  voice  of 
gratulation,  and  the  songs  of  praise,  and  the  music 
of  eloquence,  all  "  the  princes,  the  governors  and 
captains,  the  judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsel- 
lors, the  sheriffs,  the  rulers  of  provinces,"  and  all 
the  hosts  of  the  people,  seem  almost  prepared, 
amid  excited  feelings  and  entranced  imaginationsi 
to  fall  down  and  worship  the  object  of  their  reve- 
rence— the  Bible, — ^that  fairest  image  of  his  own 
perfection  which  the  King  of  Heaven  hath  set  up. 
But  external  appearances  are  often  deceptive, 
and  the  deception  generally  increases  with  their 
bewildering  brilliancy.  When  the  prophet  of  old 
stood  upon  the  mount,  "  behold,  a  great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
rocks ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind :  and 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake  ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after  the  earthquake  u 
fire  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  :  and  after 
the  fire  a  still  small  voice ; " — ^it  was  the  voice  of 
Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts.  So,  after  the  like  simi- 
litude, it  is  not  amid  the  noise  of  boastful  profes- 
sions, nor  the  heavings  of  excited  minds,  nor  the 
^TQ  and  glow  of  heated  imaginations,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
deep  and  unreserved  homage  of  the  heart  to  his 
holy  Word.  We  ought  rather  to  seek  for  this 
presence,  and  this  practical  homage,  amid  the 
retirements  of  private  life,  the  calmness  of  social 
fellowship,  and  the  ten  thousand  reciprocities  of 
business  and  friendship  that  link  each  man  to  his 
fellows,  as  members  of  the  one  great  human  fami- 
ly. But  here  alas !  we  have  often  to  seek  in  vain. 
Here  the  picture,  which  glittered  abroad  in  the 
sunshine  of  promise,  becomes  too  often  darkened 
with  the  clouds  of  disappointment.  And  that 
Bible,  which,  from  being  the  subject  of  public 
panegyric  and  unbounded  admiration,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  constant  companion 
of  our  thoughts,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whe- 
ther in  solitude  or  amid  the  walks  of  busy  men, — 
oh !  how  often  is  it  excluded  as  an  unwelcome 
visitor  from  our  minds,  and  banished  as  an  un- 
timely intruder  from  our  conversation,  and  rudely 
driven  as  a  degraded  outcast  from  our  society  ? 
Or,  if  such  contemptuous  treatment  be  thought 
too  glaringly  contradictory  to  profession,  still, — 
instead  of  occupying  the  frontier  position  in  our 
practical  regards,  as  the  chart  for  perpetual  con- 
sultation, as  "  the  light  for  our  feet,  and  the  lamp 
for  our  paths,"  when  traversing  the  dark  and 
dreary  wilderness  of  life  ;  how  often  is  it  treated 
as  nothing  better  than  an  insignificant  toy,  or  con* 
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verted  into  a  more  gilded  ornament,  or  removed, 
as  an  indispensable  piece  of  sacred  lumber,  to  col- 
lect the  dust  in  some  corner  of  our  libraries  ?  And 
as  an  everlasting  proof  of  the  emptiness  of  many 
of  our  public  encomiums,  how  often  have  we 
heard  oi  pile  being  left  to  accumulate  upon  pile 
in  some  grand  depository, — a  quiet  and  undistiu"b- 
ed  prey  for  moths  and  insects, — ^instead  of  being 
scattered  abroad,  with  an  urgency  proportionate 
to  the  necessities  of  man,  to  become  food,  sub- 
stantial food,  for  multitudes  of  immortal  spirits 
that  are  famishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ? 

And  thus  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hallowed  teachings  of  youth,  and  all  the  vaunted 
professions  of  manhood,  that  best  of  books — the 
JBible, — instead  of  reigning  as  the  central  sun  in 
our  intellectual  and  spiritual  firmament,  is  too 
often  allowed  to  fade  away,  and  dwindle  into  a 
point  that  barely  annoimces  its  own  existence  by 
a  dim  nebulous  luminosity,  or  an  occasional  faint 
sparkle. 

Now,  the  present  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of 
motion,  drifting  with  strange  impetuosity  along 
the  course  of  time,  and  quickening  into  mental 
life  the  spirits  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
that  erewhile  lay  slumberinff  in  >vintry  torpor. 
And  if  the  Bible,  which  is  tue  richest  magazine 
of  ennobling  truth,  be  so  often  practically  despis- 
ed, or  forgotten,  how  are  the  restless  activitips  of 
awakened  intellect  directed  ?  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  worthy  objects  are  they  applied  ? 
On  what  engrossing  themes  are  they  expended  ? 
Let  hoar  antiquity,  with  its  musty  records  and 
mutilated  remains,  and  old  hature,  throughout  all 
her  provinces  of  heaven  above,  and  earth  beneath, 
and  waters  under  the  earth,  furnish  the  reply. 

Some  spend  their  days  and  years  in  decyphering 
the  ponderous  records  of  ancient  mythological  lore ; 
or  in  dragging  from  the  rubbish  of  mouldering 
ruins  hieroglyphical  fragments  to  disclose  the  story 
of  former  ages ;  or  in  exposing  to  view,  amid  the 
caverns  of  earth  and  the  ravines  of  everlasting 
hills,  the  mightier  order  of  natural  hieroglyphics 
that  exhibit  the  progressive  developments  in  the 
external  organization  of  a  globe.  Others  traverse 
the  tempestuous  ocean,  and  visit  inhospitable 
climes,  in  quest  of  new  facts  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations ;  or  en- 
large our  views  of  the  physical  and  moral,  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  man.  Some  lay 
the  whole  domain  of  nature  tributary  in  supplying 
images  to  inspire  their  muse ;  or  exhaust  the  powers 
of  invention  in  fabricating  incidents  to  illustrate 
a  narrative  or  adorn  a  tale.  Others  labour  to  de- 
fine the  operations  of  the  subtle  agent  within,  and 
delineate  its  ever  varying  successions  of  stat«  ;  or 
apply  the  arbitrary  signs  of  intangible  ideas  to  the 
tracing  of  the  origin  and  identity  of  nations.  Some 
strive  to  detect  the  internal  dianges  and  curious 
configurations  of  material  substances ;  or  unfold  the 
laws  that  regulate  their  motions  and  reciprocal 
influences,  whether  on  the  teeming  surface  oi  earth 
or  ocean,  or  aloft  amid  the  glories  of  the  circling 
heavens.     Others  toil,  with  reiterated  efforts,  in 


attempting  to  bring  the  laws  and  principles  thua 
unfolded, — the  powers  and  elements,  whose  pro- 
perties are  thus  developed,  under  practical  control, 
and  thereby  multiply  the  comfortis,  and  contril)ute 
to  the  necessities,  and  augment,  indefinitely,  the 
earthly  happiness  of  man. 

And  as  the  natural  result  of  these  ceaseless 
workings  of  the  ever  active  mind,  are  there  not 
enormous  masses  of  recondite  literature  and  science 
for  the  use  of  the  learned  ?  Is  there  not  an  end- 
less variety  of  works,  of  a  more  elementary  de- 
scription, for  the  less  studious  and  profound  ? 
And,  in  the  train  of  both,  do  there  not  follow  in- 
numerable shoals  of  4aily,  weekly,  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  publications,  in  the  shape  of 
Journals,  Magazines,  Reviews,  Cyclopsedias,  and 
Miscellanies,  that,  find  free  admission  into  all  the 
circles  of  society,  crowd  upon  our  tables,  and  form 
the  staple  of  our  popular  libraries  ?  Now,  here 
lies  the  vital  question :  Have  not  these  been-  too 
often  allowed  to  engross  more  than  a  legitimate 
share  of  the  thoughts  and  meditations  even  of  pro- 
fessing Christians?  Have  they  not  been  too 
often  allowed  to  occupy,  almost  or  altogether^  the 
departments  of  private  reading  and  conversation  ? 
A^d  if  so,  must  not  these,  in  sucl^  cases,  instead  of 
being  friends  ana  allies,  be  accounted  as  the  rude 
invaders  of  a  sacred  territory,  thatifould  drive  the 
Bible  from  its  commanding  station  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  landscape  ? 
— these,  the  sacrilegious  spoilers  that  would  usurp 
the  province  of  a  book  replete  with  the  incense 
and  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven  ? — these, 
the  cruel  monopolizers  of  time  and  attention,  that 
would  feed  immortal  souls  with  the  garbage  of 
secular  knowledge,  and  leave  them  to  famish  amid 
the  plentiful  supplies  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  the 
water  of  life*  fresh  flowing  from  the  fountains  of 
paradise  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  From  what 
has  now  been  said,  let  it  not  be  insinuated  that, 
like  the  wily  priests  and  crafty  churchmen  of  other 
days,  we  dread  the  searching  scrutiny  of  inquisitive 
minds,  and  are  hostile  to  the  diflusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  No  such  thing.  We  would  utterly 
repudiate  the  insinuation,  and  pronounce  it  the 
basest  calumny.  Let  men's  minds  be  aroused 
from  dull  hebetude, — ^let  all  their  faculties  be  ex- 
panded,— let  them  be  expanded  boundlessly  ;  we 
have  themes  in  store  that  will  far  transcend  the 
utmost  height  which  their  purified  vision  can  reach. 
Let  sound  knowledge  increase  and  abound, — let 
fresh  accessions  be  made  to  its  accumulating  stores, 
— ^let  new  facts  and  principles  l»e  discx)vered  with- 
out number  or  limit ;  we  shall  only  be  furnished 
with  more  varied  arguments  to  defend,  and  more 
apposite  topics  to  illustrate,  and  more  signal  evi- 
dences to  constrain  us  to  venerate  the  oracles  of 
the  Living  God. 

But,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  pronounced  good,  and 
another  to  be  extolled  as  best ;  one  thing  to  be 
regarded  with  favour,  as  a  friend,  another  to  be 
treated  with  exclusive  hononrs,  as  a  aubstitute ; 
one  thing  to  be  viewed  as  an  object  of  importancei 
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another  to  be  exalted  to  undisputed  pre-eminence ; 
one  thing  to  be  marked  as  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  quite  another  to  be  enshrined  as  a  divinity. 
While  then,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  nor  would  we, 
if  we  could,  withhold  our  award  of  praise  from  the 
useful  and  the  noble  products  of  hyman  intellect, 
we  must  still  reduce  their  spurious  first-rate  mag:- 
nitnde  into  their  real  second-rate  importance.  We 
must  lower  their  towering  pretensions  before  the 
high  claims  of  God's  Word,  to  which  alone  the 
palm  of  royal  pre-eminence  is  due.  And  admir- 
able though  they  may  be,  and  greatly  promotive 
of  the  temporal  wellbeing  of  man,  we  must  ever 
hold  them  as  subordinate  in  excellence,  and  sub- 
servient in  utility  to  the  wondrous  records  of  di- 
vine, unfathomable,  wisdom. 

We  would  not  surely  be  understood  to  disparage 
the  effect  of  the  workman's  skill,  though  we  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  an  idle  gazer  from  the  gilded 
exterior  of  a  book  to  its  edifying  or  spirit-stirring 
contents, — nor  to  undervalue  the  light  of  a  taper, 
in  its  proper  season,  though  we  advised  some  doat- 
ing  student  to  throw  open  his  windows  and  let  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun, — nor  to  decry 
the  admirable  proportions  of  some  stately  edifice, 
with  its  rich  tracery  and  fretted  embellishments, 
though  we  exhorted  the  delighted  spectator  to 
cross  the  threshold,  and  join  in  those  hallowing 
e:acercises  that  exhilarate  the  soul  with  the  refresh- 
ment of  heavenly  delicacies.  So  neither  can  we, 
injustice,  be  thought  to  treat,  with  unmerited  con- 
tempt, the  glowing  effusions  of  human  genius,  or  the 
laboured  productions  of  human  learning,  though 
we  attribute  the  highest  place  and  assign  the  high- 
est praise  to  that  book,  which  is  the  progeny  of 
the  infinite  mind, — that  book,  which,  from  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  volume  of  nature,  directs  to 
inward  intimations  of  a  superintending  providence, 
— ^that  book,  which  points  to  the  natural  sun  in  the 
firmament  as  only  an  approximating  emblem  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness, — that  book,  which  grasps 
and  appropriates  all  the  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  material  universe, 
and  converts  them  into  types  and  images  for  con- 
veying some  faint,  undefined,  etherial  conceptions 
of  the  peerless  splendour  of  these  bright  realms 
where  the  Eternal  Deity  is  unveiled  amid  the 
foods  of  effulgent  glory. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  highly  prize  well 
chosen  works  in  every  department  of  really  use- 
ful knowledge,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  foul  indignity 
that  these  should  occupy  the  Jbremost  place  in 
our  thoughts,  absorb  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
time,  and  constitute  the  most  prominent  theme  of 
every  discourse. 

For,  even  if  we  take  the  very  lowest  view  of 
the  subject,  and  judge  of  it  by  the  current  test  of 
this  boastful  age  of  intellectual  prowess,  we  would 
still  ask,  What  book,  even  *'  as  a  magazine  of 
useful  and  interesting  knowledge,"  is  worthy  of 
2«ing  compared  with  the  Bible  ?  What  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  is  not  garnished  in  that  won- 
drous volume  ? 
there  left  without  a  counterpart  ? 


and  what  branch  of  knowledge  is 


That  the?e  questions  are  not  the  offspring  of  a 
heated  imagination,  may  be  established  by  inde- ' 
pendent  evidence.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a 
late  celebrated  layman — ^that  prince  of  oriental 
scholars — Sir  William  Jones.  "  I  have,"  wrote  he 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  his  own  Bible,  "  I  have  regularly 
and  attentively  read  these  holy  Scriptures,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independently  of  its 
divine  origin,  contains  more  simplicity  and  beauty, 
more  pufe  morality,  more  important  history,  and 
finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be 
collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or 
language  they  may  have  been  composed." 

This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  an  important 
testimony,  and  not  more  important  than  decisive, 
and  not  more  decisive  than  true.  Let  us  briefly 
advert  to  a  few  particulars. 

We  refer  to  theories  respecting  the  origip,  for- 
mation, and  destiny  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
In  the  Bible,  we  distinctly  behold  it  emerging  out 
of  nothing — existing  for  a  season,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  divine  purposes,  and  finally 
wrapped  in  a  universal  confiagration. 

We  refer  to  descriptions  of  its  varied  surface. 
In  the  Bible,  we  have  accounts  of  some  of  its 
fairer  portions  and  products,  and  these  are  employ- 
ed as  emblems  to  adumbrate,  though  faintly,  the 
scenery  of  that  happy  land,  where  "  eternal  spring 
abides,  and  never  withering  flowers." 

We  refer  to  history,  with  its  details  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  counsels  of  kings,  and  the 
struggles  of  contending  warriors.  In  the  Bible, 
we  are  introduced  into  the  council-chamber  of 
heaven,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  plans  of 
Eternal  Wisdom.  Here,  we  have  a  history  of  the 
rise,  fall,  and  future  destiny  of  man,  without  the 
knowledge  of  which,  all  other  history  would  only 
be  a  confused  mass  of  anomalies — an  inexplicable 
riddle — a  dark  and  intricate  labyrinth  without  a 
clew.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  vivid  glimpse  of  a 
mighty  warfare,  that  is  now  carried  on  between 
the  potentates  of  heaven  and  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  darkness, — compared  with  which, 
the  shock  of  armies  in  the  battle  field,  is  but  as 
the  tinkling  of  a  cymbal  to  the  loud  thunder's 
roar. 

We  refer  to  studies  that  elucidate  thejurispru- 
dence  and  economy  of  nations.  In  the  Bible,  the 
court-rolls  of  heaven  are  thrown  open  to  us. 
Here  are  the  everlasting  decrees,  which,  unlike 
the  imperfect  edicts  of  earthly  princes,  are  not  to 
be  modified  by  the  lapse  o£  time^  the  change  of 
place,  or  the  revolution  of  circumstances.  Here, 
are  the  laws  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  man, 
without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  climate, — 
of  man,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, — of 
man  universally,  whether  "  saint,  or  savage,  or 
sage." 

We  refer  to  writings, which  exhibit  the  fore- 
casting skill  and  sagacity  of  captains  and  states- 
men, that  have  figured  on  the  stnge  of  time.  In 
the  Bible,  we  behold  the  servants  of  the  living 
God,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  lofty  summits 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  thence  surveying  the  am- 
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pie  domains  of  futurity.  And  as  they  depart, 
they  drop  some  seed  of  promise,  which  gradually 
sprmgs  up,  containing  the  germs  of  other  revela- 
tions ;  and  these,  of  others  still,  in  onward  pro- 
gression ; — ^tiU,  at  length,  the  original  seed  becomes 
a  majestic  tree,  which  spreads  on  every  side,  and 
shoots  its  branches  into  all  time,  and  embraces  in 
its  mighty  expansion  the  events  of  all  ages ;  termi- 
nating only  with  the  "  restitution  of  fdl  things  I " 

We  refer  to  writings  which  regale  the  fancy  and 
gratify  the  taste.  In  the  Bible,  what  a  perpetual 
feast  for  the  most  refined  imagination  and  the 
most  tender  feelings !  Such  choice  selection  of 
imagery !  such  brilliancy  of  metaphor  !  such  vi- 
vidness of  description ! — What  chord  of  the  heart 
has  it  left  untouched  ? — What  songs  of  noble  tri- 
umph 1  what  strains  of  plaintive  melody!  what 
bold  and  rapid  transitions  !  what  strokes  of  ten- 
derness! what  resistless  appeals!  what  rousing 
bursts  of  eloquence ! 

We  refer  to  works  of  science,  which  unfold  the 
boundless  diversity  of  skill  and  contrivance  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  material  universe.  In  the  Bible, 
we  have  a  still  higher  order  of  divine  skill  and 
contrivance  ;  for  therein  is  manifested  **  the  ma- 
nifold wisdom  of  God,"  in  planning,  and  conduct- 
ing, and  consummating  the  scheme  of  man's  re- 
demption. And  in  its  progress  and  development, 
a  thousand  varied  agencies,  and  a  thousand  varied 
events,  apparently  the  most  contingent,  are  mould- 
ed into  the  most  exquisite  and  admirable  adapta- 
tions for  ultimately  realizing  the  grand  design. 
But  when,  by  the  aid  of  this  noblest  of  all  sci- 
ences, we  are  at  length  conducted  to  that  point 
where  the  eternal  Son  of  God  sinks  prostrate 
beneath  the  accumulated  load  of  a  world's  trans- 
gression,— ^it  only  leaves  us  to  fall  prostrate  too, 
and,  lost  in  wondering  admiration,  to  exclaim : — 
*^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! " 

And  what  shall  we  say  more  ?  For  time  would 
fail  us  to  speak  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
transcendant  claims  of  **  the  Word  of  God,"  that 
blessed  book — ^the  Bible  !  If  we  had  **  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels"  we  could  not  do  it  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  justice  which  it  so  eminent- 
ly deserves  !  For,  how  could  we  ever  sufficiently 
pourtray  its  glory,  as  "  the  mighty  power  of  Grod," 
_^i8  **  the  hammer  that  breaketh  in  pieces"  the 
rocky  heart,  and  openeth  a  chasm  in  the  soul,  deep 
as  the  bottomless  abyss ;  and  openeth  it  only  to  he 
replenished  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  ? 
How  could  we  ever  adequately  set  forth  this — ^its 
surpassing  excellency,  as  the  sole  instrument, 
wielded  by  the  omnipotency  of  the  Spirit,  in  ef- 
fecting the  conversion  of  lost  sinners?  Here, 
beyond  all  debate,  it  moves  in  an  orbit  peculiar li/ 
its  own — an  orbit,  in  which  it  is  placed  as  far  at  a 
distance  from  comparison  with  the  loftiest  produc- 
tions of  human  intellect,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars  irom  the  clods  of  the  valley ! 

And  if  we,  in  this  Christian  land,  who  are 
privileged  to  possess  a  treasure  so  inestimable, 


still  cast  it  into  the  shade,  and  confound  it  with 
the  dross  of  perishable  vanities.  Oh !  bow  can  we 
expect  to  escape  the  merited  condenmation  ?  Will 
not  the  poor  bhnded  idolaters,  on  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  rise  up  in  judgment  and  condemn 
us?  saying,  "  <  Are  f/ou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?' 
you,  who  had  free  access  to  the  storehouse  of  di- 
vine knowledge — j^ou,  who,  from  earliest  infancy, 
had  the  revealed  Word  of  God  to  be  *  a  light  to 
your  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  your  paths  ? '  Verily, 
tee  are  without  excuse,  as  conscience  now  bitter- 
ly upbraids  us  for  not  having  walked  up  to  the 
light  which  we  enjoyed ;  but  never,  never  did  ii 
cost  us  such  a  struggle  to  lose  our  souls,  as  it 
must  have  cost  i/ou — ^you,  who  despised  God's 
Word,  who  rejected  his  counsels,  who  slighted  liia 
invitations,  and  who  set  at  nought  all  his  re- 
proofs." 

Oh  let  us,  then,  awake  and  bestir  ourselves,  ere 
we  be  summoned  to  take  our  station  among  the 
spirits  of  the  reprobate  !  Let  us  arise  and  shake 
off  the  lethargy  of  slothful  indifference,  which, 
like  the  deadly  night-shade,  is  so  apt  to  infuse  ita 
venomous  influence  into  all  the  faculties.  Let  us, 
like  spirits  disenthralled,  expatiate  at  large  in  the 
hallowed  fields  of  revelation,  and  crop  the  golden 
fruits  of  celestial  truth,  and  thus  nourish  our  souls 
for  the  chmes  of  immortality.  And  let  us  now, 
with  one  spontaneous  and  universal  impulse,  ex- 
claim, **  Come,  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  and  let  us 
henceforth  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord ! " 

ALL  CHRISTIANS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE. 

By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfaklan, 

Minister  of  Renfrew, 

Section  III. 

PERSONAL   RELIGION   UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE   OF 
DIFFERENT  BODILT   DISTEMPERS. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  state  of  our  bodily 
health  affects  all  our  ordinary  feelings  and  pursuits. 
Every  derangement  of  the  bodily  system  must,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  influence  the  condition  of  the 
mind.  And,  perhaps,  even  greater  is  the  diversity  of 
feelings  and  apprehensions,  produced  by  different  com- 
plaints of  opposite  tendencios.  So  intimate  is  the  con- 
nection between  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  rather  such 
is  the  extraordinary  effect  of  physical  causes  on  mental 
phenomena,  that  the  inspiration  of  certain  gases  has 
been  found,  by  experiment,  to  produce  such  a  train  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  vbions  of  thought,  as 
to  seem  almost  supernatural.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  particular  fevers  have  a  similar  effect.  In  some 
other  diseases  the  patient  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  un- 
natural and  convulsive  joy,  while,  in  many  more,  great 
depression  of  spirits,  and  inabiUty  to  tbink,  are  usual 
symptoms.  And  in  not  a  few  a  timid  and  sensitive  ap* 
prehension,  particularly  of  death,  is  well  known  as  a 
purely  physical  effect.  Now,  what  is  personal  reli- 
gion but  an  altered  state  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  ?  It  is  not  something  apart  from  man,  which 
may  remain  untouched,  although  he  is  affected,  to  the 
interruption  or  even  deprivation  of  all  his  faculties. 
But  instead  of  this,  it  is  simply  man,  viewed  with  re- 
gard to  religion.  Personal  religion  is  the  religion  of  a 
roan's  person ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  moral  being ;  it  shares 
with  him  in  dl  that  he  shares ;  it  is  tried  by  all  that  is 
trying  to  him ;  it  is,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
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Our  impetfect  ttaie,  Uke  the  lights  carried  by  Gideon's 
•oldiers,  while  the  pitchers  remaiDed  unbroken ;  it  is 
dimmed  by  the  infirmities  of  our  &llen  .nature,  and 
will  shine  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  own  light,  only 
when  these  clay  tenements  shall  be  broken  in  pieces, 
and  that  which  is  imperfect  be  done  away. 

We  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  examples  drawn 
from  Uh  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  simple  experi- 
ments. In  all  the  works  of  God  many  causes  meet, 
and  all  that  we  are  warranted  to  say,  respecting  any 
one,  is  that  it  may  be  traced  among  the  leading  features 
of  the  example  adduced.  The  influence  of  sickness  is 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  this  remark.  Even  when 
lon^  continued,  it  is  only  an  accidental  and  modifying 
circumstance,  and  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  giving 
any  original  or  constitutional  bias,  but  merely  as  affect- 
ing, for  a  time,  the  external  medium  of  communica- 
tion, and  those  feelings  and  apprehensions  which  are 
dependent  on  bodily  causes.  And  with  this  explana- 
tion, we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  a  few  cases,  first 
of  Christians  suffering  under  complaints,  whose  general 
tendency  is  rather  to  elevate  than  depress  the  spirits : — 
A  young  woman,  who  had  been  religiously  brought  up, 
and  who  had  known  the  truth  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience for  probably  four  or  five  years,  was  seized  with 
a  spitting  of  blood,  gradually  lost  strength,  and  at  last 
died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  She  was  naturally 
of  a  calm  and  placid  temper,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  melancholy.  From  the  time  that  she  first  knew  the 
truth  as  a  ground  of  peace,  her  progress  in  knowledge 
was  remarkably  equable  and  steady ;  and  very  much, 
in  the  same  proportion,  was  the  progress  of  her  faith, 
and  of  other  Christian  attainments.  She  said  herself, 
that  she  had  scarcely  ever  known  what  it  was  to  be 
downcast  or  disquieted  in  divine  things ;  and  that  nei- 
ther had  she  experienced  any  remarkable  enlargement 
of  heart,  but  that  she  always  enjoyed  a  calm  and  de- 
lightful sense  of  the  divine  fiivour,  which  was  to  her 
soul  as  a  continual  feast ;  and  in  this  state  she  con- 
tinued with  little  interruption  till  death.  As  the  hour 
approached,  she  was  left  for  a  little,  to  look  at  her 
coming  change,  with  the  feeling  of  being  alone.  A 
momentary  darkness  spread  over  b^r  soul,  but  it  was 
only  as  the  passing  of  a  cloud.  She  again  saw  Him  in 
whom  she  had  believed.  A  fresh  tide  of  joy  flowed  in 
upon  her  soul,  and  she  soon  after  departed — Another, 
and,  in  Mane  respects,  more  remarkable  instance,  we 
shall  now  subjoin.  A  young  woman,  of  perhaps  about 
the  same  age,  but  of  a  weak  and  sickly  body,  and  with 
a  mind  neither  acute  nor  forcible,  became  serious,  per- 
haps two  or  three  years  before  her  death.  Like  many 
others,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
as  if  respectful  hearing  were  all  that  was  required. 
But  she  was  led,  in  providence,  to  sit  under  a  different 
ministry,  and  it  pleased  God  to  open  her  heart,  like 
that  of  Lydia,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were 
ipoken*  The  first  change  of  which  she  was  conscious, 
iras  tlie  apprehension  of  what  she  called  "  a  meaning 
in  preaching."  Hei^  mind  gradually  opened,  and  al- 
though she  was  still  rather  inapt,  yet  such  was  her  ex- 
tfaordinary  application  and  unwearied  attendance  on  all 
the  means  of  grace  within  her  reach,  that  she  made 
sensible  and  stMdy  progress.  Besides  her  attendance 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  on  various  classes,  she  often 
remained  sleepless  during  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
either  poring  over  her  Bible,  or  musing  in  painful  soli- 
tude on  difficulties  which  stood  in  her  way.  Her 
health,  otherwise  bad,  was,  no  doubt,  injured  by  so 
much  an3dety  and  application.  Various  complaints 
grew  upon  her,  and,  among  others,  she  was  frequently 
viiited  with  spitting  of  blood.  Yet  so  far  was  she  from 
being  either  alarmed,  or  deterred  from  eagerly  pursuing 
what  had  now  become  to  her  even  better  than  life,  that 
she  grew  in  ardour,  and  scarcely  abated  in  application. 
A  painful  ai^d  overwhelming  aflSiction  occurred  about 


this  time,  and  threw  all  the  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily into  a  state  of  utter  dejection  and  helplessness, 
yet  she,  who  was  at  this  very  time  labouring  under  ya» 
rious  severe  ailments,  rose  like  some  light  substance 
floating  on  the  swell  of  the  deep.  Amidst  the  chafing 
of  severe  affliction,  and  when  all  around  were  bathed 
in  tears,  or  dying  away  in  faints,  she  seemed  more  ac- 
tive than  at  other  times,  and  with  an  address  superior 
to  herself,  she  discharged  the  duties  of  the  fiimily,  and 
was  the  comforter  of  the  rest.  Her  strength,  how- 
ever, rapidly  gave  way,  particularly  after  sustaining  the 
bereavement  now  referred  to.  The  time  of  her  depar- 
ture drew  nigh,  and  she  entered  the  swellings  of  Jor- 
dan without  fear.— .We  shall  add  only  one  other  in- 
stance of  a  like  tendency :  The  young  man,  of  whose 
sickness  we  propose  to  give  some  account,  was  natu- 
rally of  an  active  and  sanguine  temperament,  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world.  He  was  understood  to  have  long  known  the 
truth,  and  had  done  much  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion.  When  first  taken  ill,  his  medical  advisers 
felt  themselves  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  of  his 
complaint.  He  daily  lest  strength,  but  felt  no  pain, 
and  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  uniformly  cheerfuL 
His  complaint  at  length  discovered  itself  to  be  an 
ulcerous  affection  of  the  lungs.  When  the  issue  had 
thus  become  morally  certain,  he  hastened  to  disengage 
himself  from  all  worldly  matters,  and  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  things  of  eternity.  Each  day  he  seemed 
eager  to  gain  a  step  of  advancement  in  his  progress  hea- 
venward, and  especially  by  prayerfully  studjring  the 
Word  of  God.  One  day  in  particular,  when  a  clerical 
friend  was  expounding  to  him  a  portion  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  >vas  led  to 
see  more  clearly  the  way  of  access  to  the  Father, 
through  a  finished  atonement.  His  mind  became  filled 
to  overflowing  with  active  joy.  The  unwonted  tears 
burst  from  his  eyes ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
found  a  great  treasure.  His  mind  'was  fully  occupied 
with  this  subject  for  several  days,  and  each  day  wit- 
nessed his  increasing  ardour  in  devising  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  When  the 
time  of  his  departure  at  last  came,  he  bade  all  around 
him  farewell  1  with  a  cheerful  and  even  gladdened  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  turning  towards  her  by  whom  he  was 
supported,  where  he  lay,  he  exclaimed  as  in  joyful 

triqmph,  "  All's  well  1  M .     All's  well  I  M ," 

and  repeated  several  passages  of  Scripture  such  as,  '*  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  They  who  looked 
upon  him  scarcely  observed  the  change  till  it  had  taken 
place.  Amidst  liiis  burst  of  holy  triumph,  his  soul  took 
its  flight,  leaving  impressed  on  his  features  the  very 
image  of  its  own  joy.  The  smile  remained  fully  ex- 
pressed on  every  feature  of  his  coimtenanoe  when  his 
body  was  laid  in  the  coffin. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  these  facts  are  adduced 
to  prove  that  disease  itself  is  the  cause  of  such  holy 
triumph.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  imder  cer- 
tain complaints,  such  as  those  described,  religion  is  less 
fettered  and  depressed  than  in  other  circumstances; 
that  it  is  not  their  nature  to  press  on  the  spirits,  or  to 
fill  the  mind  with  foreboding  fears,  but  rather  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  degree  of  excitement,  which,  however 
weakening,  gives  for  the  time  a  feeling  of  buoyancy 
and  hope.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few 
disorders  which  as  naturally  depress,  and  are  ever  in- 
truding upon  the  mind  melancholy  apprehensions.  Like 
Job,  the  patient  is,  in  such  circumstances,  surrounded 
with  a  perpetual  gloom,  and  is,  in  consequence  of  his 
physical  ailments,  made  to  look  upon  his  spiritual  con- 
dition as  if  equally  hopeless.  The  diversity  of  effects,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  very  great.  In  some  cases  settled 
melancholy,  proceeding  from  purely  physical  causes,  iji 
but  little  different  firom  actual  insanity.  In  other  cases 
there  is  such  u  continued  doubting  and  hesitation,  as  ta 
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make  it  extremely  difficult  to  know  how  mQch  is  de- 
pendent on  bodily,  and  bow  much  on  mental  causes. 
And  in  a  tbird  class  of  cases,  the  natural  feelings  are 
80  benumbed  and  deadened,  that  even  when  tbe  cause 
is  known  to  be  physical,  tbe  individual  is  unable  to 
awaken  in  bis  soul  almost  anything  of  lively  emo- 
tions. In  most  cases,  the  cause  i»  believed  to  be 
wholly  moral.  The  poor  sufferer,  writing  bitter  things 
only  against  himself,  will  scarcely  believe,  even  when 
told,  that  the  cause  is,  in  a  great  measure,  bodily.  But, 
in  some  cases,  the  cause  is  perfectly  understood,  and 
yet  tbe  individual  feels  powerless,  as  under  a  weight 
which  he  is  unable  to  raise.  It  might  tend  to  illustrate 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  branch,  were  we  now  to  de- 
scribe a  few  examples.  But  as  the:»e  might  give  pain 
to  surviving  relatives,  and  would  perhaps,  after  all,  be 
of  little  profit,  we  prefer  subjoining  a  few  remarks,  for 
the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  such  as  may  be  in 
these  circumstances,  and  still  more  for  the  direction  of 
friends. 

And  first,  we  would  say  to  all  serious  persons,  whose 
health  has  begun  in  any  measure  to  suffer :  Beware  of 
mistaking  mere  nervous  excitement  for  true  holiness. 
If  the  anxiety  of  your  mind  has  led  to  debility  of  body, 
recal  your  attention  at  once  to  the  matter  of  health. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  Lord's  people,  your  body  is  kis, 
as  well  as  your  soul ;  and  as  a  ste\vard  of  both,  you 
will  afterwards  have  to  give  an  account.  Moreover, 
till  your  bodily  derangement  has  been  in  some  measure 
corrected,  you  will  not  be  able  to  judge  well  of  your 
tnind.  Health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  are  not 
only  compatible  with  the  highest  degrees  of  sanctity, 
but  they  are  in  some  respects  necessary  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  divine  things,  and  true  usefulness  in  the 
service  of  God.  We  press  this  the  more,  that  we  have 
known  especially  young  persons,  getting  into  a  state 
of  low  nervous  debility,  which  of  itself  rivetted  their 
attention  on  spiritual  things,  and  rendered  them  utterly 
careless  of  a  progress,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would 
have  unfitted  them  for  all  useful  duties,  and  probably, 
unsettled  the  mind  itself. 

We  would  also  warn  religious  friends,  against  falling 
into  a  like  mistake.  In  most  cases,  parents  and  other 
relations  are  more  alive  to  the  health  of  the  body  than 
that  of  the  soul.  And  they  are  iA  this  way,  often  causes 
of  hindrance  to  true  godliness.  But  this  very  habit 
leads  others  so  to  identify  a  certun  measure  of  anxiety 
and  even  distress,  both  of  body  and  mind,  with  true 
religion  ;  and  in  this  way,  they  arc  blamelessly  neglect- 
ftil  of  the  bodily  health  of  those,  for  whom  they  ought 
to  care.  Such  is  the  connection  between  mind  and 
body,  that  intense  thinking  and  great  anxiety,  however 
sanctified,  will  aifect  health,  and  in  some  constitutions, 
induce  morbid  sensibility  and  strong  nervous  excite- 
ment. On  the  other  band,  certain  habits  of  body,  when 
these  meet,  will  spread  such  a  gloom  over  the  mind,  and 
induce  so  much  nervous  timidity  and  apprehension,  as 
to  tinge  with  a  corresponding  character  whatever  passes 
before  it  to  the  endangering  even  of  its  sanity.  We  have 
known  instances  of  this  kind  ;  and  believing  as  we  do, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  immediate  cause  is 
physical,  we  Would  say  to  the  friends  of  such  persons, 
lose  no  time  in  consulting  a  prudent  and,  if  practicable, 
a  pious  physician.  It  will  often  happen,  that  by  mere 
attention  to  special  regimen,  the  incipient  evil  may  be 
checked,  and  this  without  at  all  hindering  or  even  dis> 
couraging  any  thing  like  true  godliness. 

And  finally,  we  would  recommend  to  experienced 
Christians,  and  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  knowing 
the  state  of  others  less  experienced  than  themselves,  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  their  state  of  bodily  health, 
both  when  judging  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter, and  when  it  may  be  in  their  power,  to  counsel  and 
direct  them.  We  know,  that  some  who  are  truly  Chris* 
liMt  people,  will  consider  such  counsel  as  savouring  too 


much  of  carnal  things.  Bat  such  as  have  ftdly  learnedl 
what  Christianity  is,  know  that  true  ^tiness  leadetk 
not  to  the  destruction  of  either  body  or  «ral,  and  neith^ 
is  it  in  itself  any  cause  of  gloominess.  Instead  of  chis» 
it  "  is  profitable  unto  aU  things,  having  promise  of  tbe 
life  that  now  is,'**  as  well  as  **  of  that  vrhiA  is  to  come." 
Moreover  a  state  of  felt  reoondliatioii  with  God,  is 
alike  removed  from  gloominess  and  frivolity.  It  awak- 
ens  in  the  soul  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  joyousnets^ 
which  is  health  even  to  the  body.  And  yet,  this  is  so 
tempered  with  sobriety  of  spirit  and  decision  of  charao- 
ter,  as  to  prevent  the  usual  effects  of  mere  temporary 
excitement.  In  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  "  in 
him,"  as  "  a  weU  of  water  sprincing  ap  into  everlaiting 
lifb." 


A  LETTER  TO  A  NEWLY  MARRIED 
COUPLE. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  S.  Simpson, 

Minister  of  the  Seoieh  Church,  Usher's  Quay,  DuhRn, 

My  Dear  FareNBs, — I  would  address  you  in  tbe  words 
of  good  Philip  Henry,  who  was  accustomed  to  s»y  on 
a  similar  occasion,  **  I  wish  you  all  holiness,  and  tkere 
is  no  doubt  yon  will  have  htrppiness."  I  hope  you 
possess  those  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart  which 
form  the  basis  of  conjugal  felicity.  I  trust  you  have 
sought  divine  direction,  and  that,  under  a  guidance 
which  cannot  err,  you  have  been  led  to  take  this  im- 
portant step.  By  many,  however,  it  is  totally  over- 
looked ;  and,  as  Mr  Jay  remarks,  they  contract  mar- 
riages on  considerations  purely  accidental,  or  worldly ; 
as  if  they  wished  to  marry,  not  to  be  happy ;  to  gain 
each  other,  not  to  enjoy.  Who  forms  this  alliance  as  a 
Christian  ?  Who  enters  it  with  those  views  and  motives 
which  the  Gospel  supplies  ?  Who  consults  God  in  the 
undertaking  ?  Who  has  the  banns  published  in  hea- 
ven, to  ascertain  what  impediments  are  pleaded  there? 
Thus  persons  are  ofVen  unsuitably  bound  togetiier  by 
an  engagement  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  death, 
that  comes  to  release  them  from  one  prison,  and  con- 
ducts them  into  another.  May  tbe  God  of  heaven, 
who  instituted  and  blessed  the  marriage  state,  poor 
upon  you  his  richest,  choicest  favours  I  May  he  bless 
you  in  providence,  by  liberal  bestowments  of  temporal 
good  things ;  and  to  these  may  he  add  a  better  portion, 
enriching  your  souls  by  spirit\ial  communications  1 

You  will  see  the  duties  of  Christian  husbands  and 
wives  in  Ephesians  v.  22-^,  and  in  1  Peter  lii  l~7. 
Enter,  my  friends,  the  temple  of  revelation — ^bow  be^ 
fore  the  divine  oracle — say,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thorn 
have  me  to  do  ?  "  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  hear- 
eth."  Extract  from  the  Scripture  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  yourselves  individually.  Read — compare — 
resolve — reform.  Let  not  the  husband  take  away  the 
duties  of  the  wife,  nor  the  uife  the  duties  of  the  hus- 
band ;  but  let  both  take  respectively  tbcffr  own,  and 
say,  **  O  that  my  feet  were  directed  to  keep  thy  sta- 
tutes ! "  "  Through  thy  precepts  I  get  understanding ; 
therefore  I  bate  every  false  way."  "  I  have  sworn, 
and  I  \vill  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous 
judgments." 

I  hope  that  you  will  conscientiously  regard  cfero- 
tional  exercises.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to 
live  without  prayer.  He  prays  alone,  and  he  prays 
with  others.  The  field,  the  temple,  the  doset,  the 
family,  are  all  with  him  places  "  v^ere  prayer  is  wont 
to  be  made."  How  necessary  is  prayer  in  the  marriage 
state  !  How  docs  social  devotion  sweeten  social  life  1 
It  obtains  strength  for  its  duties,  and  succour  for  its 
trials.  It  gives  a  direction  to  the  mind,  by  whidi  w<e 
escape  numberless  snares ;  an  elevation,  hv  whldk  wt 
rise  above  a  thousand  reations.    How  it  pnctite 
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our  eomfortal  How  it  prepares  the  soul  for  dSsappoint- 
ment,  or  success !  How  it  calls  down  the  blessing  of 
heaven  to  "  attend  the  labour  of  our  hand !  '*  How  it 
attracts  the  divine  presence,  and  places  tlim  within  our 
reach,  **  who  is  nigh  unto  ^  them  that  call  upon  him  ; 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth  1"  Of  a  prayerful 
habitation  it  may  be  said.  How  glorious  is  this  place ! 
*'  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven.**  ••  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and 
of  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.'*  -0 
happy  mansion !  where  all  the  members  of  the  family 
*•  dwell  together  in  unity,"  living  with  each  other  here 
as  those  who  expect  to  be  associates  for  ever ;  main- 
taining a  friendship,  the  centre  of  which  is  religion,  the 
duration  of  which  is  eternity,  the  bands  of  which  are 
•*  feitfc  and  love  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

I  invite,  then,  the  God  of  the  families  of  the  whole 
earth,  who  loves  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  to  come  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  yoii ;  erect  an  altar  for  his  wor- 
ship, and  offer  daily  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  and  never 
be  85hamed  to  avow  your  attachment  to  him  and  his 
senice.  Seek  to  make  those  arrangements  in  your 
household,  which  shall  secure  time  for  the  regular  and 
dflily  exerdse  of  devotion.  Let  the  Sabbath  be  sacred 
to  religion,  and  suffer  not  its  hallowed  hours  to  be  in- 
frini^d  on  by  unlawful  indulgences,  or  ceremonious 
vi^rings.  Sunday  visitings  are  much  to  be  reprobated ; 
they  disturb  the  repose  of  the  family,  and  convert  what 
oogbt  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  into  a  day  of  unusual  bustle ; 
tiiey  deprive  the  servants  of  all  opportunity  of  attend- 
mt;  the  means  of  grace ;  and  they  consume,  in  unprofit- 
able conversation,  that  precious  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  God  and  the  souL  Guard  against  all  this  at 
Qrst  setting  out,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  than 
to  break  off  pemidous  customs.  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  having  made  religion  the  basis  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, let  your  abode  be  the  scene  of  order,  frugality, 
cemperance,  hospitality,  and  friendsfaip. 

Beware  of  rasing  your  expectations  of  felicity  too 
high.  Perfect  bliss  is  a  flower  whidi  once  bloomed  in 
Eden,  ere  mn  entered ;  but  since  that  period,  it  has 
never  arrived  at  equal  perfection  :  in  some  favourable 
fitoations  it  yet  produces  a  few  flowers,  and  a  little 
fruit ;  and  the  greatest  degree  of  it  may  be  expected, 
where  there  it  a  union  of  heart  and  soul,  in  the  conju- 
pik  state ;  bat,  under  the  most  &Toarable  drcumstances, 
expect  triids ;  remember  that  the  serpent  yet  lurks  in 
the  most  pleasant  bowers  of  the  earthly  paradise ;  your 
graitest  trials  may  arise  out  of  your  choicest  comforts ; 
and  never  forget  that  the  firmest  and  most  endearing 
hoads  may  soon  be  burst  asunder  by  death ;  and  the  bridal 
omameDts  may,  ere  long,  be  exchanged  for  the  funereal 
i^hrond,  and  the  bridal  chamber  for  the  silent  sepulchre. 
May  you  long  be  spared  as  mutual  helps  and  comforts ; 
aod  may  the  separation,  which  death  will  assuredly  oc- 
casion, be  followed  by  a  reunion  in  the  heavenly  para- 
dise, where  all  will  be  uninterrupted  harmony  and  love, 
and  where  perfection  in  bliss  will  be  crowned  with 
eternal  duration. 

As  ivy  twines  around  the  tree, 
And  holds  it  in  a  close  embrace. 

So  may  they,  Lord,  both  cleave  to  thee. 
Upheld  and  strengthen'd  by  thy  grace. 

As  partners  of  the  grace  of  life. 
May  they  each  other's  burden  bear ; 

May  mutual  love  exclude  all  strife. 
And  kindness  banish  evVy  care. 

Thus  West  itnd  happy  may  they  live  I 
And  when  they're  call'd  by  death  away. 

The  wreck  of  time  may  they  survive. 
And  reign  with  thee  in  endless  day ! 

Wishmg  yoa  the  1>est  of  blessings,  in  time  and  lor 
»Ter,  I  am,  /our  afi«etiomt«  friend  wd  pwtofi  9x4 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

T%e  Offence  of  the  Cross. — One  may  say  the  most 
unchristian  things  even  down  to  deism, — ^the  most  cn« 
thusiastic  things,  so  they  proceed  but  upon  mental  rap- 
tures, lights  and  unions ;  the  most  severe  things,  even 
the  whole  rigour  of  ascetic  mortification ;  and  all  this 
will  be  forgiven.  But  if  you  speak  of  &ith  in  such  a 
manner  as  makes  Christ  a  Saviour  to  the  utmost,  a  most 
universal  help  and  refuge,  in  such  a  manner  as  takes 
away  glorjring,  but  ftdds  happiness  to  wretched  man ; 
as  discovers  more  pollution  in  the  best  of  us  than  we 
could  before  admowledge,  but  brings  a  greater  deliver- 
ance from  it  than  we  could  before  expect, — If  any  one 
offers  to  talk  at  this  rate,  he  shall  be  heard  with  the 
same  abhorrence  as  if  he  was-  going  to  rob  mankind  of 
their  salvation,  their  mediator,  and  their  hopes  of  for- 
giveness  Gambou). 

Encouragement  to  Perseverance, — If  God  had  not 
said,  **  Blessed  are  those  that  hunger,'*  I  know  not 
what  could  keep  weak  Christians  from  sinking  in  de- 
spair. Many  times  all  I  can  do,  is  to  find  and  complain 
that  I  want  him,  and  wish  to  recover  him.  Now,  this 
is  my  stay,  that  he  in  mercy  esteems  us  not  only  by 
having,  but  by  desiring  also,  and  after  a  sort,  accounts 
us  to  have  that  whidh  we  want,  and  desire  to  have ; 
and  my  soul  tells  me  I  do  unfeignedly  wish  him, 
and  long  after  that  graee  which  I  miss.  Let  me  desire 
still  more,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  desire  always. 
There  was  never  soul  miscarried  with  longing  after 
grace.  Oh  1  blessed  hunger  that  ends  always  in  ful- 
ness !  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  but  hunger  and  yet  I 
would  not  be  fulL—for  the  blessing  is  promised  to  the 
hungry.  Give  me  more  Lord,  but  so  as  I  may  hunger 
more.  Let  roe  hunger  more,  and  I  know  I  shall  be 
satisfied. — BisHOF  Hall. 

The  Love  of  God. — Oh,  love  is  an  uniting  and  trans- 
forming thing  I  God  is  love,  and  he  that  awelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  He  dwelleth 
in  us  by  love,  this  makes  him  work  in  us,  and  shine 
upon  us.  Love  hath  drawn  him  down  from  his  seat  of 
majesty,  to  visit  poor  cottages  of  sinners.  And  it  is 
that  love  of  God  reflecting  upon  our  souls,  that  carries 
the  soul  upward  to  him,  to  live  in  him,  and  walk  with 
him.  Then  the  more  unity  with  God,  the  more  sepa- 
ration from  ourselves  and  the  world;  an4  the  more 
unity  among  ourselves,  among  the  brethren  of  our 
family.  Because  here  we  are  not  fully  one  with  our 
Father,  therefore,  there  are  many  differences  between 
us  and  our  brethren ;  because  we  are  not  one  perfectly 
in  him,  therefore  we  are  not  one  as  he  and  the  Father 
are  one.  But  when  he  shall  be  in  us,  and  we  in  him, 
as  the  Father  is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father, 
then  shall  we  be  one  among  ourselves ;  then  shall  we 
meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  a  perfect  roan,  in  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  Eph.  iv. 
13.    Christ  is  the  uniting  principle. — BiSning. 

The  Death  of  God's  People — The  death  of  the 
saints  of  God  is  precious  in  his  sight.  And  shall  it 
seem  unto  us  superfluous,  at  such  times  as  these  are,  to 
hear  in  what  manner  they  have  ended  their  lives  ?  The 
Lord  himself  hath  not  disdained  so  exactly  to  register 
in  the  book  of  life,  after  what  sort  his  servants  have 
closed  up  their  days  on  earth,  that  he  descendeth  even 
to  their  very  meanest  actions;  what  meal  they  have 
longed  for  in  their  sickness ;  what  they  have  spoken 
unto  their  children,  kinsfolk,  and  friends ;  where  they 
have  willed  their  dead  carcasses  to  be  laid ;  how  they 
have  framed  their  wills  and  testaments.  Yea,  the  very 
turning  of  their  faces  to  this  side  or  that,  the  setting  of 
their  eyes,  the  degrees  whereby  their  natural  health  hath 
departed  from  them;  their  cries,  their  ^groans,  their 
pantingB,  breathings,  and  last  gaspings,  he  hath  most  u^ 
lemnly  a>miDendea  unto  the  memory  of  aU  gewntiaim* 

«^H00SEA« 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


BELIGHT    IN    OOD    ONLY. 

I  LOVE,  and  have  some  cause  to  love,  the  earth : 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature ;  therefore  good : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse ;  she  gives  me  food  ; 

But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compar'd  with  Thee  ? 

Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 
Her  shrill-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight' me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  Thee  ? 

I  love  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me  store : 
She  walls  me  round  :  she  makes  my  diet  greater : 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore  : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  Thee, 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 

But,  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compar'd  to  Thee? 

Without  thy  presence  heav'n  's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection ; 

Without  thy  presence  heav'n  itself  no  pleasure ; 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  erjoy'd  in  Thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heav'n  to  me  ? 

The  highest  honour  that  the  world  can  boast. 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are,  at  most. 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire  : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms  if  compar'd  to  Thee. 

Without  thy  presence,  wealth  is  bags  of  cares  ; 

Wisdom,  but  folly  ;  joy,  disquiet — sadness : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness : 
Without  Thee,  JLord,  things  be  not  what  they  be. 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compar'd  with  Thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  Thee,  what  have  I  ? 

Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  Libours  got  ? 

Let  me  enjoy  but  Thee,  what  further  crave  I  ? 

And  having  Thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  ? 
I  wish  nor  sea,  nor  land,  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heav'n,  heav'n  unposscss'd  of  Thee. 
Fkancis  Quarles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mf  Word  thall  not  return  unto  me  void, — The  late 
Rev.  John  Patison,  of  Edinburgh,  having  occasion  to 
preach  on  a  Sabbath-day  in  Dundee,  had,  previously  to 
Ills  leaving  his  home,  laid  aside,  and  ordered  to  be  pack- 
ed up  with  some  other  necessary  articles,  a  certain  note- 
book, which  contained  a  sermon,  on  which  the  good 
roan  had  bestowed  considerable  pains,  and  which  he 
hoped  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  congregation 
of  Christians,  who  then  enjoyed  the  stated  labours  of 
the  late  excellent  Mr  M'Ewen.  On  his  arrival  in  Dun- 
dee, however,  which  was  not  till  Saturday  evening,  and 
examinmg  the  contents  of  his  saddle-bags,  he  found  the 
note-book  missing,  nor  had  any  other  been  substituted 


in  its  place.  He  was,  therefore,  late  as  it  was,  obliged 
to  make  choice  of  a  new  Subject,  and  to  cast  his  thoughu 
together  upon  it,  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and, 
after  all  his  pains,  and  all  his  prayers,  was  not  a  little 
apprehensive  that  such  defective  preparation  would  not 
only  affect  the  respectability  of  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  but  in  some  measure  mar  the  success  of  his  work. 
"  Not  by  might,"  however,  "  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  It  happened,  in  his  adorable 
providence,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  Sabbath,  that  a 
poor  fish-woman,  notorious  for  clamour  and  profanity, 
stumbled  into  the  meeting,  and  felt  the  sermon,  parti- 
cularly in  the  application,  come  home  with  such  life  and 
peculiar  energy  to  her  soul,  as  instantly  to  produce  the 
most  happy  effect  on  the  dispositions  of  her  heart,  and 
tenor  of  her  conduct.  On  Monday  she  attended,  with 
her  fish -basket  as  usual, — ^but,  O  how  changed  \  In- 
stead of  her  former  noise  and  profanity,  she  was  quiet 
and  calm  as  a  lamb ;  instead  of  asking  from  her  cus- 
tomers double  or  triple  the  value  of  her  fish,  she  spoke 
to  them  with  discretion,  and  told  them  the  lowest  price 
at  once.  Surprised  at  this  new  behaviour  of  the  wo- 
man, some  who  were  present,  judging  she  might  be  in- 
disposed, began  to  inquire  after  her  health :  one  of 
them  in  particular  said  to  her, — "  Dear  I  Margaret, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  are  not  at  all  as  you 
used  to  be."  "  No,"  replied  Margaret,  **  and  I  hope 
never  shall.  It  pleased  God  to  lead  me  yesterday  to 
Mr  M*E wen's  meeting-house,  where  I  heard  words  1 
shall  never  forget,  and  found  something  come  over  me 
the  like  of  which  I  never  knew  before."  This  wonian 
lived  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  her  conversion,  by  a  walk  and  conversa- 
tion becoming  the  Gospel. 

Eev,  W.  Herring. — Mr  Herring,  one  of  the  puritan 
ministers,  was  eminently  distinguished  for  Christian 
meekness,  and  for  love  to  his  greatest  eneioiies.  Dr 
Lamb,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Puritans,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  good  man,  being  on  a  journey,  unhappily 
broke  his  leg,  and  was  carried  to  the  inn  where  Mr 
Herring  happened  to  be  staying  for  the  night.  Mr  H. 
was  called  on  to  pray  that  evening  in  the  6imily,  when 
he  prayed  with  so  much  fervour  and  affection  for  the 
doctor,  as  to  surprise  all  who  heard  him.  Being  after- 
^vards  asked,  why  he  manifested  such  respect  to  a  roan 
who  was  so  utterly  unworth)  of  it,  he  replied,  **  The 
greater  enemy  he  is,  the  more  need  he  hath  of  our 
prayers.  We  must  prove  ourselves  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  by  loving  our  enemies,  and  praying  for  our 
persecutors."  On  another  occasion.  Archbishop  Laud 
having  said,  "  I  will  pickle  that  Herring  of  Shrews^- 
bury ;"  the  good  man  meekly  replied,  "  If  he  ^viU  abu$e 
his  power,  let  it  teach  Christians  the  more  to  use  their 
prayers,  that  their  enemies  may  see  they  have  a  God  to 
trust  in  when  trampled  upon  by  ill-disposed  men." 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF  REVELATION. 

No.  IIL 

By  the  Rev.  Makcus  Dods, 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Churchy  JBel/anL 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  is  the  use  of  mjs- 
teries?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  had  there 
been  no  such  thing,  especially  in  a  revelation, 
since  no  two  ideas  can  be  more  apparently  incon* 
gnions  than  revelation  and  mystery  ?  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  though 
mysteries  were  of  no  use,  yet  they  were  altogether 
nnaToidable,  as  has  been  already  shewn.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  which  limit  human  knowledge,  lies 
unspeakably  more  truth  than  is  to  be  found  with- 
in these  limits.  And  however  widely  these  limits 
may  be  extended,  there  will  still  lie  beyond  them 
ft  world  of  truth,  of  some  portions  of  which  we 
shall  have  some  dim,  mysterious  intimations,  and 
of  other  portions  of  which  we  shall  have  no  no- 
tice or  knowledge  whatever. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  next  place,  that 
mysteries  are  directly  useM.  So  that  even  had 
there  been  a  possibility  of  avoiding  them,  in  a 
revelation  whidi  wag  to  make  any  r^  addition  to 
our  bowledge,  as  there  was  not,  yet  it  would  not 
hare  been  proper  to  avoid  them.  One  use  of 
them  is  to  furnish,  not  an  objection  agi^nst  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  but  an  argument  in  support 
of  it.  Had  an  impostor  attempted  to  palm  a  for- 
gery on  the  world,  under  the  form  of  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  he  would  have  taken  care  to  have 
uo  mysteries  in  it.  Should  any  of  those  who  ob- 
j^t  to  mysteries  proceed  to  frame  a  revelation, 
tiiey  would  keep  abundantly  clear  of  mysteries. 
And  had  the  sacred  writers  been  framing  only  a 
pretended  revelation,  we  may  be  sure  it  would 
Mve  had  no  mysteries.  Nay,  they  could  have 
W  none.  They  could  not  have  carried  their 
announcements  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
comprehension,  nor  consequently  beyond  that  of 
^er  men.  That  revektion,  then,  does  contain 
^ysteries,  is  an  additional  proof  that  it  comes 
from  God.  The  way  in  which  they  are  stated, 
too,  is  an  additional  proof  of  this.  No  formal 
tanouncement  is  made  of  them,  nor  is  any  at- 
^mpt  made  to  obviate  objections  to  them«  A 
Katement  is  made  which  is  profoundlv  mysterious. 
Vol,  II. 


But  no  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  of  its  mys- 
teriousness,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove, 
or  explain  away,  any  difficulties  which  that  mys- 
teriousness  may  occasion.  This  is  what  the  very 
objection  made  to  mysteries  assures  us  that  no 
impostor  would  have  done. 

Mysteries,  then,  give  to  revelation  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  works  of  God,  for  they  are 
all  mysterious.  And  the  sacred  writers  state  the 
mysteries  in  a  way  which  no  forger  ever  did,  or 
could  do.  They  never  attempt  to  palliate,  or  ex- 
tenuate, the  mysteriousness  of  their  doctrines,  or 
to  apologise  for  that  mysteriousness,  or  in  any 
way  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  the  mysteries 
may  occasion.  There  stands  the  statement.  It 
is  made  upon  divine  authority.  If  we  respect 
that  authority,  we  will  readily  admit  the  truth  of 
the  statement  which  reste  upon  it.  If  we  do  not 
receive  it  on  that  authority,  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery  could  do  us  no  good.  Even  divine  truth, 
believed  on  any  other  ground  than  divine  autho- 
rity, can  avail  us  nothing.  It  can  never  be  too 
often  inculcated,  nor  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  that  when  we  believe  any  truth, 
not  because  God  has  said  it,  but  because  we  can 
prove  it,  whether  he  had  ever  said  it  or  not,  then 
our  faith  rests  not  upon  the  Word  of  God,  but 
upon  our  own  wisdom,  and  will  never  lead  us  to 
,  heaven.  In  short,  if  our  belief  in  the  truths  re- 
vealed to  us,  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  God,  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  believe  mysteries  upon  that 
testimony ;  and  if  our  belief  of  them  rests  upon 
any  other  ground,  that  belief  will  never  cause  us 
to  experience  their  divine  power  and  efficacy. 

Again,  some  of  the  pomts  that  are  most  mys- 
terious, are  also  most  important.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  statement,  **  The  Word  was  made 
flesh."  Here  is  an  announcement  profoundly  mys- 
terious. But  is  it  the  less  important  on  that  ac- 
count ?  Or  would  it  be  more  important  though  it 
were  so  explained  to  us,  as  to  dSvest  it  of  every 
thing  mysterious  ?  No  man  can  comprehend  the 
incarnation ;  but  every  Christian  is  sensible,  that 
from  this  mysterious  fact  springs  all  our  know- 
ledge of  God ;  that  from  it  our  every  privilege 
proceeds ;  and  that  on  it  our  every  hope  is  found- 
ed. It  is  a  mystery.  But  take  this  mystery  away 
from  the  Gospel,  and  what  is  left  in  it  ?    The 
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fact  itself  is  a  mystery ;  but  how  rich,  how  Taried, 
how  extensiye,  and  how  important  is  the  know- 
ledge which  that  mysteiy  revealal  The  stream 
that  gladdens  the  country  through  which  it  flowf, 
is  neither  the  less  pleasant,  nor  the  less  useful, 
because  the  secret  paths  through  which  the  waters 
reach  the  springs  by  which  it  is  fed»  ar«  hiddeu 
deeply  from  the  eye  of  man  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  eyen  so  the  rich  stream  of  knowledge,  of 
privilege,  and  of  hope,  which  flows  from  the  in- 
carnation, is  not  the  less  rich,  because  the  fact  to 
which  we  trace  up  that  stream,*  is  inTolved  in  mys- 
tery which  man  may  not  fathom.  The  fact  itself 
we  cannot  comprehend ;  but  believing  it  on  the 
authority  of  God,  its  mysteriousness  does  not  pre- 
sent us  from  gatliering  and  enjoying  the  rich  and 
happy  fruits  which  it  produces. 

Look  also  to  the  "  mystery  of  godlLness,"  which 
the  apostle  mentions  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16«  Every 
particular  which  he  gives,  as  included  in  it,  is 
deeply  mysterious ;  and  the  apostle  himself  admits, 
that  beyond  all  controversy  the  mystery  is  great 
But  is  not  every  one  of  these  particulars  fraught 
with  instruction  of  the  most  important  kind  ?  Do 
they  not  all  furnish  us  with  the  most  powerful  and 
urgent  motives  for  the  cultivation  of  all  holiness  ? 
Mysterious  as  they  are,  who  does  not  feel  that 
they  are  mysteries  of  godliness  ?  The  range  of 
instruction  which  they  embrace  might  be  widened, 
were  they  all  explained,  but  the  motives  which 
they  set  before  us  for  the  cultivation  of  godliness, 
could  hardly  be  of  a  more  resistless  nature. 

Thus,  mysteries  are  directly  and  extensively 
useful.  They  not  only  furnish  a  strong  argument 
in  behalf  of  revelation,  but  they  are  the  fountains 
of  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  of  the  most  im- 
portant practical  principles,  and  of  the  happiest 
privileges  which  we  possess. 

Mysteri^  have  also  an  indirect  use,  similar  to 
that  which  belonged  to  parables  of  old,  as  explain- 
ed by  the  Lord,— Matt.  xiii.  10-15.  They  afford 
a  ground  of  cavil  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  be 
captious ;  and  they  furnish  the  means  of  manifest* 
ing  the  faith  and  humility  of  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little 
children,  and  to  rest  their  faith,  not  upon  their 
own  wisdom,  but  upon  the  Word  of  God. 

We  may  conceive  several  men  commencing  the 
study  of  the  Gospel.  They  go  on  equally  well 
till  they  meet  with  a  mystery, — suppose  that  of 
the  incarnation.  There  are  questions  connected 
with  this,  which  they  will  feel  themselves  alike  in- 
capable of  solving.  This  circumstance  will  ope- 
rate upon  them  variously,  according  to  the  various 
views  and  dispositions  with  which  they  began  the 
study.  One  is  presently  offended.  Unless  this 
be  explained  to  him,  he  will  proceed  no  farther ; 
for  he  will  have  nothing  incomprehensible  in  his 
creed.  It  is  obvious,  that  whatever  object  this 
man  had  in  view,  in  commencing  the  study  of 
the  Gospel,  he  was  not  impelled  to  it  by  a  sense 
of  sin  leading  him  to  seek  for  a  Saviour.  • 

Another  is  disposed  to  atop  at  this  point  also  s 
Vat  it  is  from  a  very  different  motive.    Instead  of 


being  offended  at  the  mjrstery,  he  is  delighted  with 
it.  Here  is  something  which  strongly  excites  his 
curi^tyi  something  upon  whi(:h  he  n^ay  dwell, 
which  be  may  inquire  into  and  talk  about,  ami  tiios 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  deep^  interested 
in  religious  questions,  while  his  conscience  remains 
untouched,  and  his  heart  uninfluenced.  To  him 
the  mystery  is  highly  exciting,  while  to  all  the 
plainer  tniUis  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  all  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  mystery  itself,  he  is  en- 
tirely bhnd.  Of  this  nuin,  also,  it  is  plain,  that  it 
was  no  sense  of  sin,  no  conviction  of  his  need  of 
a  Saviour,  that  sent  him  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

But  a  third  receives  the  mysterious  fact  simply 
as  it  is  stated.  He  is  neither  so  presumptuous  a« 
to  deny  the  fact,  becauie  be  cannot  understand  it, 
nor  so  idly  vain,  as  to  waste  his  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which 
belong  unto  the  Lord.  He  believes  the  fact,  be- 
cause God  has  stated  it ;  and  he  is  only  anxious 
to  see  how  the  fact  bears  upon  the  system  of  re- 
vealed truth,  of  which  it  forma  a  part,  and  how  it 
bears  upon  his  own  personal  interests.  And  this, 
being  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry,  he  eoon 
learns.  If  asked  what  is  the  use  of  the  incarna- 
tion, he  can  readily  give  an  answer.  He  can  tell 
how  this  fact  shews  the  fearfulness  of  the  state 
into  which  sin  has  brought  us,  and  from  which 
no  other  means  could  set  us  fiee.  He  can  shew 
how  it  manifests  the  love  of  God,  who,  when  no 
other  means  could  avail,  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  deUvered  him  up  for  us  all.  In  short,  he  can 
shew  how  every  portion  of  revealed  truth  radiates 
from  this  as  its  central  point,  and  how  inexhaus- 
tibly rich  is  this  fact  in  the  communication  of 
those  truths,  which  make  men  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. But  if  he  be  asked  how  he  can  explain  the 
mysterious  circumstances  connected  with  this  fact, 
his  reply  is,  **  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out!" 

It  is  obvious  that  this  man  is  in  earnest,  and 
studies  the  Bible  through  no  vain  curiosity,  but 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  become  a  partaker  of 
that  salvation  which  is  to  be  found  there,  and 
there  alone. 

Whether,  then,  mysteries  can  be  considered  as 
affording  any  objection  to  revelation  ;  or  which  of 
these  men  whom  we  have  supposed  to  meet  with 
them,  deals  with  them  in  the  wisest  manner,  and 
with  which  of  them  he  would  wish  to  be  associat- 
ed, is  now  left  to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 

SABAT  TH£  ARABIAN. 

Br  THE  Rev.  Robert  M.  M'CHsrirs, 

Minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  DumUt. 

Saiat  was  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Sabat,  of  a  noUe  &milf 
in  Arabia,  who  trace  their  pedigree  to  Mahogied.  Ab- 
dallah  was  his  intimate  £riend»  and  also  a  young  man  of 
good  family.  They  agreed  to  travel  t<^ether,  and  to 
riait  foreign  countries.  Both  were  sealous  Mahomtnlans. 
Aocofdiagly,  after  paying  their  adorations  at  the  tomb 
of  their  prophet,  they  left  Arabia,  travelled  through 
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Pentt,  and  tlienas  to  GabtiL  Abdallah  wu  appointed 
to  an  office  of  state  under  the  king  of  Cabul,  and  Sabat 
Itjaving  bim  tbere,  proceeded  on  a  tour  tlvougb  Tar- 

While  AbdaUah  remained  at  Cabul,  be  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  &ith  by  the  perusal  of  a  Bible  belong- 
ing to  an  Armenian  Christian,  then  residing  at  Cabul  i 
for  the  Word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  In 
Mahomedaa  countries  it  is  death  fi>r  a  man  of  rank  to  be- 
come a  Cbristias.  AbdaUah  endeavoured,  for  a  time, 
to  conceal  his  coartrsion  (  but  finding  it  no  longer  pos» 
■ble,  he  deteimijied  to  flee  to  some  of  the  Christian 
Churches  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  He,  accordingly,  left 
Cabul  in  disguise,  and  ha^  gained  the  great  city  of  Bo- 
ebara  in  Tartary,  when  he  Avas  met  in  the  streets  of  that 
aiy  by  his  friend  Sabat,  who  immediately  reoognixed 
bim.  Sabat  had  heard  of  his  conversion  and  flight,  and 
WIS  filled  with  indignatian  at  his  conduct.  AbdaUah 
koew  bis  danger,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sabat. 
He  confessed  thai  be  was  a  Christian,  and  implorad  him 
by  the  sacred  tie  of  their  former  friendship  to  let  him 
escape  with  his  life.  "  But,  sir,"  said  Sabat,  when  re- 
kiug  the  story,  "  I  had  no  pity.  I  caused  my  ser- 
vanti  to  seiie  him,  oad  I  delivered  him  up  to  Morad 
ftbah,  king  of  Boebaia.  Uo  was  santeaoed  to  die,  and 
a  berald  went  throttgb  the  city  announcing  the  time  of 
Us  execution.  An  immense  multitude  attended,  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  dty.  I  also  went  and  stood  near 
to  Altdallah.  He  was  ofiered  his  lite  if  he  would  abjure 
C]in%t,  the  executioner  standing  by  him  with  his  sword 
bi  his  hand.  '  No,'  said  he,  *  I  cannot  abjure  Christ.' 
Then  ooe  of  his  bands  was  out  off  at  the  wrist.  He 
aood  linn,  his  arm  hanging  by  his  side,  but  with  little 
notion.  A  physician,  by  desire  of  the  king,  offered  to 
heal  the  wound  if  he  would  recant.  He  made  no  an* 
svcr,  but  looked  stedfastly  towards  heaven,  like  Stephen 
the  first  martyr,  Ids  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  He  did 
not  look  with  an  ger  towards  me.  He  looked  at  me, 
but  it  was  benigrnly,  and  with  the  countenance  of  for- 
pveness.  His  o<her  hand  was  then  cut  off.  But,  sir," 
Hid  Sabat  in  his  imperfect  English,  '*  be  never  changed, 
—he  never  changed.  And  when  he  bowed  his  head  to 
receive  the  stroke,  all  Bochara  seemed  to  say.  What  new 
thing  i«  this  ?  " 

Sabat  had  hopad  tluit  AbdaUah  would  have  recanted 
when  offered  his  Ufa ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  friend 
was  dead  he  resigned  himself  to  grief  and  remorse.  He 
tnrelled  from  place  to  place,  seeking  peace,  but  unable 
to  find  it  At  last  he  thought  he  would  visit  India. 
lie  accordingly  came  to  Madras.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  English  government,  a  Mufti 
or  expounder  of  Mahometan  law.  And  now  the  time 
drew  near  when  a  striking  change  was  to  take  place  in 
hi)  own  views.  While  be  was  at  Visagapatam,  exerds- 
iag  his  professional  duties.  Providence  brought  in  his 
way  an  Arabic  New  Testament.  He  read  it  with  deep 
thou^'ht,  the  Koran  laying  before  him.  He  compared 
them  ^^■ith  patience  and  solicitude.  And,  at  length,  the 
truth  of  the  Word  fell  on  his  mind,  as  he  expressed  it, 
I*he  a  flood  of  light.  Soon  after  he  proceeded  to  Ma- 
dnu,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  milee,  to  seek  Chris- 
tian baptism ;  'and  having  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
^tb,  he  was  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Ker,  in  the  £ng- 
H>h  Church,  by  the  name  of  Nathanael,  in  the  a7tk  year 
of  his  age. 

When  his  fiunilv  in  Arabia  heard  that  be  had  follow. 
ed  the  example  of  Abdallab,  and  become  a  Christian, 
they  sent  Us  brother  to  India  to  assassinate  hira< 
^"hile  Sabat  was  sitting  in  his  own  house  at  ViMgapa- 
t^,  his  brother  presented  himself  under  the  diaguise  of 
»  ^uee^  or  beggar,  having  a  dagger  concealed  under  his 
D^tle.  He  rushed  on  Sabat  and  wounded  bim.  But 
Sabat  seized  bis  arm,  and  his  servants  came  to  bis  as- 
Bstance.  He  tben  recognised  his  brother !  The  aseas- 
^  would  baw  become  the  tietin  of  public  juKicei  but 


Sabat  interceded  for  him,  and  sent  him  'home  in  peace, 
with  letters  and  presents  to  his  mother's  house  ia 
Arabia. 

Sabat  seemed  now  dedroua  to  devote  bis  life  to  the 
glory  of  God.  He  resigned  his  office,  and  camcs  by 
invitation,  to  Bengal,  to  assist  in  translating  the  Scrip* 
tures.  There  be  published  several  works.  His  first 
was  entitled,  '*  Happy  news  lor  Arabia,"  in  the  com* 
mon  dialect  of  his  country,  containing  an  eloquent  elu« 
ddation  of  the  Qospel,  and  a  narrative  of  his  conve^o 


It  was  ia  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  that  Sabat  ar-* 
rived  at  Dinapore,  and  joined  himself  to  Henry  Martyui 
who  was  then  labouring  at  that  place.  In  hun  Mr 
Martyn  confidently  trusted  that  he  had  found  a  Chris* 
tian  brother.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  opened 
to  Mr  Martyn  the  state  of  his  mind,  dechiring  that  the 
constant  sin  which  he  found  in  his  heart  filled  him  with 
fear.  *'  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  given  to  believerii 
why,"  said  he,  '*  am  I  thus,  after  three  years'  believing  ? 
I  determine  every  day  to  keep  Christ  crucified  in  sight, 
but  soon  I  forget  to  think  of  him.  I  can  rejoice  when 
I  think  of  Qod's  love  in  Christ ;  but  then  I  am  like  a 
aheep  that  feeds  happily,  whilst  he  looks  only  at  the  pas* 
turage  befiore  bim,  but  when  he  looks  behind  and  sees 
the  lion  he  cannot  eat."  "  His  life,"  he  said,  "  ¥vas  of 
no  value  to  him ;  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the  in* 
stability  of  the  world  had  weaned  him  from  it ;  hia 
heart  was  like  a  looking-glass,  fit  for  nothing  except  to 
be  given  to  the  glaaa*maker  to  be  moulded  anew."  I^  is 
not  to  be  wandered  that  Mr  Martyn  belioved  ail  things* 
and  hoped  all  things,  eonoeming  one  who  uttered,  with 
much  earnestness,  such  sentiments  as  these ',  so  that  he 
observed  to  Mr  Brown,  who  had  sent  Sabat  from  Cal* 
cutta,  that,  *'  not  to  esteem  him  a  monument  of  grace 
and  to  love  him,  is  impoaaible." 

It  is  true  that  Martyn  was  often  grieved  by  the  un* 
governable  temper  of  the  Arabian, — often  to  such  a  de« 
gree,  that  he  could  only  find  relief  in  prayer  for  hioL 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  few  notices  we  have  of  him  in 
Martyn's  correspondence,  almost  always  speak,  ivith 
sorrow,  of  his  pride — his  vanity— ^s  wrath*  Still,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  during  the  two  years  in  which  they 
laboured  together  in  tranalaling  the  Scriptures,  the  fiiith* 
fill  missionary  was  ever  shaken  in  the  good  opinion 
whidi  he  had  at'  first  formed  of  him.  But  **  the  Lord 
aeeth  not  as  man  seeth,  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart" 

On  1st  Oct  1809,  Martyn  left  Cawnpore,  and  came 
with  Sabat  to  Calcutta.  On  7th  January  181 1,  he  left 
the  shores  of  India,  never  to  return.  He  did  not  live 
to  hear  of  the  sad  apostasy  of  his  dearly  beloved  and 
longed  for  Arabian. 

It  was  in  1815  that  Sabat  openly  apostatised  from 
the  iiaith  which  he  had  so  long  espoused,  by  publishing 
in  Calcutta,  a  virulent  attack  upon  the  Qospcl,  "  deny* 
ing  the  Lord  that  bought  him."  Calcutta  rung  with 
the  intelligence, — ^the  righteous  sorrowed, — the  unright* 
eous  triumphed.  Spiritual  religion  was  decried.  Na« 
tive  converts  were  suspected.  Contempt  was  poured 
upon  the  blessed  office  of  the  missionary.  But  *'  the 
Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;  yea,  even  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." 

Sabat  soon  deserted  Bengal  for  the  settlement  of 
Penang.  He  made  an  unsucoessful  trading  voyage  to 
Rangoon,  after  which  he  reappeared  at  Penang  with 
the  wreck  of  Us  fortune.  A  British  Officer,  then  a 
resident  there,  has  detailed  the  rest  of  Sabat's  history.* 

"  During  hia  stay  in  this  isUmd  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  him  thoroughly.  I  saw  in  him  a  disa]>- 
pointed  man,  uneasy,  and  agitated  in  his  mind.  He  at* 
tributed  all  the  distress  of  his  soul  to  the  grief  he  felt 
fbr  having  abandoned  Christianity.    He  desired  to  ra» 

•  The  account  which  follows  ia  ottalned  from  the  rtatoaentl 
of  COlood  Bfaelmief,  kiMrtcd  In  the  U*  oTMr  TtaeniMB. 
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ceire  again' thii  boly  religion,  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
covering the  &vour  of  God.  He  declared  that  he  had 
not  had  a  moment's  peace  since  he  had  published  his 
attack  upon  Revelation,  at  the  instigation  of  Satan, — 
an  attack  which  he  called  his  *bad  work.'  He  told 
me  also  that  what  had  led  him  to  this  fatal  step  was 
the  desire  of  revenging  himself  upon  an  individual  to 
whom  he  thought  an  attack  upon  Christianity  would  be 
more  painfiil  than  any  personal  iigury.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  executed  this  detestable  prcject,  he  added,  than 
he  felt  a  horror  of  the  action,  and  now  he  only  valued 
his  life  that  he  might  be  able  to  undo  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  book,  which  he  thought  would  be  great 
in  Mahometan  countries.  He  never  spoke  of  Mr  Mar- 
tyn  without  the  most  profound  respect,  and  shed  tears 
of  grief  whenever  he  recalled  how  severely  he  had  tried 
the  patience  of  that  faithful  servant  of  God.  He  men- 
tioned  several  anecdotes  to  shew  with  what  extraordi- 
nary sweetness  Martyn  had  borne  his  numerous  provo- 
cnri'ons.  *  He  ^vas  less  a  man,'  he  said,  '  than  an  angel 
from  heaven.* 

His  apostasy  had  excited  much  observation  in  the 
East.  There  appeared  in  the  Penang  Gazette  an  arti- 
cle whioh  announced  the  arrival  and  the  opinions  of  this 
famous  person,  but  which  expressed  the  apprehension 
that  WHS  generally  entertained  of  his  sincerity.  Sabat 
had  no  sooner  read  this  arride  than  he  himself  wrote 
to  the  Editor.  He  affirmed  that  he  did  indeed  profess 
Christianity  anew,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  con- 
secrate the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  advancement  of 
this  holy  religion  in  the  world.  In  conformity  with 
these  declarations,  rather  than  lodge  with  a  Mahome- 
tan, he  went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  an  Armenian  Chris- 
tian, named  Johannes,  a  respectable  merchant  who  had 
known  him  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  at  Madras.  While 
there,  he  every  evening  read  and  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  great  satisfiiction  of  his  host,  who  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  but  very  inferior  to  Sabat  in  talents 
and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  last  respect 
I  imagine  few  men  have  surpassed  Sabat. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  promising  appearances,  he  con- 
tinued to  frequent  the  Mosque,  where  he  worshipped, 
indiscriminately,  with  all  the  other  Mahometans.  In  de- 
fence of  this  conduct,  he  cited  the  example  of  Nioode- 
mus,  who,  although  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  persevered  in 
the  public  profession  of  Judaism.  Sometimes  he  re- 
viewed the  arguments  in  favour  of  Mahometanism,  as 
if  to  display  his  talents  in  defending  a  thesis  which  was 
manifestly  untenable ;  but  soon  confessed,  though  with 
maiufest  repugnance,  that  Mahometanism  only  owed 
its  success  to  fraud  and  violence,  and  that  Mahomet 
himself  deserved  no  better  name  than  that  of  an  im- 
postor. 

During  his  stay  at  Penang  this  island  was  visited  by 
Jouhuroolalim,  king  of  Acheen,  a  neighbouring  state  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  A  number  of  his  subjects,  dis- 
gusted with  their  prince,  had  invited  Hosyn,  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Penang,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
to  come  and  help  them  to  depose  Jouhuroolalim.  Ho- 
sjrn,  advanced  in  years,  made  over  his  &mily  claims  to 
his  son,  who,  under  the  name  of  Syfoolalim,  (or  '  sword 
of  the  universe,*)  went  to  Acheen.  The  long,  reduced 
to  extremity,  appeared  at  Penang,  in  order  to  procure 
arms  and  proWsions.  Sabat  offered  his  services,  with 
no  other  end,  as  he  assured  me,  than  to  attempt  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  among  the  Acheenois.  His 
imposing  manners, — his  reputation  as  a  man  of  talents, 
.—and  the  high  esteem  whidi  Indian  nations  have  for 
Arabian  auxiliaries,  procured  him  a£svourable  reception 
with  the  Malay  king.  Sabat  accompanied  him  to  Acheen, 
gained  suck  an  ascendei^cy,  as  to  numage  all  public  af- 
fidrs,  and  was  regarded  by  his  adversaries  as  the  greatest 
obsude  to  their  final  triumph.  But,  as  months  rolled 
away,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle  appeared  doubtful 
«nd  distant^  Sabat  resolved  to  retire.    Whilst  occupied 


in  effecting  his  retreat,  he  fell  into  the  handt  of  Syfoo* 
laliip,  who  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  strictly  im- 
prisoned on  board  a  vesseL 

From  this  prison-house  Sabat  wrote  several  notes  to 
Johannes  and  me,  calling  on  us  to  observe,  that  it  was 
with  his  own  blood  that  he  had  traced  the  cbardcters, 
his  enemies  refusing  him  the  usual  materials.  In  these 
notes,  written  some  in  Persian,  the  others  in  bad  Eng- 
lish, he  redted  his  sufferings,  iddchhe  wished  us  to  con* 
sider  as  the  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  he  was  in  some  sense  a  martyr.  In 
addressing  himself  to  me,  Sabat  hoped  to  obtain  the 
intervention  of  Government  in  his  favour;  as,  however, 
he  was  not  a  British  subject,  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectation.  Without  loss  of  time  I  made  use  of 
my  private  influence  with  Hosyn,  to  ameliorate  the 
captivity  of  Sabat,  if  I  could  not  procure  his  enlarge- 
ment. All  that  I  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  hdd  sacred, — ^that  Ho^  would  write  to 
his  son  not  to  make  any  attempt  against  it,  and  that  he 
would  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  ca|)tivity.  Whether 
the  request  of  the  father  never  reached  the  son,  or  whe- 
ther the  latter  was  only  embittered  against  Sabat,  by 
these  efforts  in  his  &vour,  cannot  be  Imown,  but  1  bad 
not  the  success  I  desired ;  and  some  time  after,  we  learn- 
ed that  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  captive  had  been 
violently  terminated  by  a  frightful  death ;  he  was  tied 
up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  seal " 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  the  apostate  Sabat.  Let  us 
learn  three  lessons  from  the  eventful  history. 

1.  Let  us  learn  to  expect  from  the  lalwurs  of  our 
Misdonaries  no  more  than  Scripture  and  experience 
warrant  us  to  expect.  In  apostolic  times  there  was  a 
Judas  who  companied  with  the  twelve  all  the  time  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  went  out  and  in  among  them,  and  re- 
mained altogether  unsuspected  up  to  that  very  night, 
when  Jesus  said,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of 
you  shall  betray  me ;  and  they  were  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, and  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  bun.  Lord, 
is  it  I  ?  *'  There  was  a  Simon  Magus  who  seemed  to 
believe,  and  ivas  baptised,  and  continued  with  Philip, 
yet  his  "  heart  was  not  right  with  God,*'  and  he  became 
the  bitterest  of  the  Grospd's  enemies.  There  was  a 
Hymenaeus,  and  a  Philetus,  and  an  Alexander  the  Cop- 
persmith, who,  though  at  one  time  esteemed  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  yet  became  opposers,  and, 
*'  concerning  the  fidth,  mside  shipwreck."  There  was  a 
Demas,  of  whom,  though  twice  recorded  among  the 
saints,  yet  it  is  written,  "Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world." 

And  now,  among  ourselves,  what  is  the  experience  of 
every  faithful  minister  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  thac  many 
who  once  *'  did  run  well,"  have  been  as  it  were  "  be- 
witched," and  "  soon  removed  unto  another  Gospd, 
which  is  not  another?"  Is  it  not  that  many  who 
seemed  to  have  "  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  have 
been  again  entangled  therein,  and  the  latter  end  has  been 
worse  with  them  than  the  beginning?" 

Why  then  shall  we  expect  different  results  from  the 
labours  of  our  Missionaries?  Is  human  nature  different 
in  India  from  what  it  is  and  has  been  in  other  parta  of 
the  world  ?  Or  shall  we  demand  from  the  godly  men 
who  have  gone  to  preach  Christ  among  the  heathen,  a 
penetration  in  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  which  was  not 
granted  even  to  apostles  ? 

If  God  shall  indeed  bless  the  labours  of  our  Misdon- 
aries with  an  abundant  harvest,  more  full  and  rich  than 
we. have  dther  asked  or  thought,  still  let  us  form  our 
expectations,  tutored  by  Scripture  and  experience,  and 
we  shall  not  be  greatly  amazed  as  if  some  strange  thing 
happened  unto  us,  when  many  who  are  called  disdples 
go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  Jesus. 

2.  Let  us  learn  to  deave  all  the  £uter  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  If  others  &U  away,  it  is  because  they  only  seemed 
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to  be  dealing  to  Ghntt,  and  did  not  really  deare  to 
bim.  Let  us  make  rare  tiiat  we  deave  to  him.  "  They 
went  out  from  lu,  hut  they  were  not  of  us,  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  ihey  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
with  us,  but  they  went  out  that  they  might  be  made 
mamiest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us." 

Just  as  when  one  vessfsl  makes  shipwreck,  every  wary 
Captain  is  made  tenfold  more  vigilant  than  before,  exa- 
naines  to  see  that  all  his  timbers  are  sure,  his  cordage 
and  his  andiors  strong, — so  let  every  falling  away  of 
those  who  seemed  to  be  like  minded,  make  us  look  more 
aiudovsly  to  our  own  souls,  that  all  our  moorings  are 
secure,  and  our  anchor  indeed  within  the  veiL  When 
others  are  offended  and  walk  no  more  with  Jesus,  may 
we  hear  the  gentle  voice  of  the  Saviour  saying  to  us, 
**  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  And  may  our  inmost  heart 
reply,  *''Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  " 

3.  Let  us  learn  the  awful  vengeance  of  God  upon 
apostasy.  It  is  written  of  such  men,  "  They  bring 
upon  themselves  tmft  destruction."  Of  Judas  we  are 
told  that  when  he  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  he 
**  went  and  hanged  himself;  '*  and  *'  falling  headlong,  he 
Imrst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed 
out.*'  Of  Ananias  and  Sapphire,  who  were  arrested  on 
the  way  to  the  crime  of  apostasy,  we  are  told  that  they 
f«:U  down  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  yidded  up  the 
ghost.  Of  Sabat,  the  apostate  Arabian,  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea. 

And  Ol  if  God's  judgments  upon  them  be  so  dreadful, 
even  in  thia  life,  who  can  imagine  the  doom  that  waits 
them  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  whea  "  fearfulness 
d»ill  surprise  the  hypocrites."  These  are  '*  wandering 
stars  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
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THS  SABBATH. 

The  Sabbath  forms  a  prominent  and  very  remarkable 
feature  in  the  system  of  Hebrew  institutions ;  and  se- 
veral andent  Pagan  historians  advert  to  it,  as  one  of 
thdi^national  peculiarities.  Ever  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  ten  commandments  at  Mount  Sinai,  that  is, 
during  a  period  of  about  3300  years,  the  seventh  day 
has  been  observed  by  the  Israelites,  as  a  stated  season 
of  holy  rest  and  religious  worship.  Its  sacredness,  in 
virtue  of  a  divine  appointment,  was-  guarded  by  the 
most  solemn  sanctions.  At  no  subsequent  time  has  the 
outward  observance  of  it  been  wholly  intermitted  by 
that  interesting  people.  In  the  best  and  purest  days  of 
lirael's  history,  its  weekly  return  was  hailed  with  de- 
list ;  and  the  profanation  of  it  was  looked  upon  and 
punished  as  an  aggravated  crime. 

But  while  the  solemn  publication  of  the  decalogue 
evidently  gave  a  more  definite  form  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  imposed  new  obligations  to  keep  it 
holy,  does  not  the  fourth  commandment  itself  contain 
sufBdene  proof,  that  its  origin  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period  ?  The  terms  by  which  that  commandment  is  in- 
troduced, "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,"  plainly  shew, 
that  it  ^vas  not  then  proposed  or  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.  The  casual  previous  notice  of  it,  in  connection 
with  the  gathering  of  the  manna,  does  not  explain  this 
marked  reference  to  a  former  announcement  and  recog- 
nition of  ita  sanctity.  And  the  conduding  sentence  of 
the  same  commandment  distinctly  assigns  a  special  rea- 
son for  the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day,  carrying  us 
back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  the  occasion  of  its 
original  appointment  to  a  aaored  use.  "  For  in  ux 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 


that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it.** 
The  notion  of  some  writers,  that  what  is  said  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  ought 
to  be  understood  by  way  of  anticipation,  is  exceedingly 
imsatis&ctory,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  usuid 
plainness  of  Scripture  language ;  while  the  opposite  and 
commonly  received  opinion  is  supported  by  Jevdsh 
writers  generally,  and  especially,  by  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  whose  words  are :  "  God  rested  on  the  se- 
venth day,  and  ceased  from  his  labours.  This  is  the 
reason  that  we  do  no  work  upon  that  day,  but  give  it 
the  name  of  Sabbath,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  betokens 
rest." 

Spedous  doubts,  however,  have  been  started  on  the 
subject,  grounded  chiefly  on  the  silence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  these  doubts  it  might  almost  be  enough  to 
reply,  that  even  the  entire  absence  of  aU  reference  to 
the  siftbbath,  during  the  period  in  question,  would  not 
condusively  prove  that  it  ^vas  ndther  known  nor  obser- 
ved by  the  patriarchs  who  flourished  before  and  after 
the  flood.  For  allowing  to  the  argument  ita  greatest 
possible  wdght,  surely  it  could  never  subvert  the  posi-> 
tive  evidence  already  adduced,  namely,  the  solemn  in- 
stitution by  the  Creator  when  he  rested  from  his  work 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  explicit  reference  to  that 
institution  in  the  decalogue.  But  is  it  the  case,  that 
no  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  can  be  found  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  from  the  creation  to  the  giving  of  the  Uiw  ? 
To  some  of  the  ablest  biblical  critics  it  has  appeared 
highly  probable,  that  '*  the  end  of  days,"  spoken  of  aa 
the  time  when  Cain  and  Abel  brought  their  respective 
offerings  to  the  Lord,  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting 
the  termination  of  the  week ;  though  others,  of  equd 
ability  it  must  be  admitted,  have  suggested,  that  the 
yearly  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  Uie  earth  may  be 
there  meant.  Agdn,  it  has  been  thought  that  an  allu- 
sion to  die  religious  observances  of  the  Sabbath  may  be 
discovered  in  ike  beginning  of  the  book  of  Job,  which 
confessedly  belongs  to  the  patriarchal  times,  where  it  is 
suted,  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  a  form  of  expression 
peculiar  to  primeval  antiquity,  "  presented  themselves 
before  the  Lord."  Far  greater  wdght,  however,  seems 
to  be  due,  on  this  pdnt,  to  the  hct,  that  the  division 
of  rime  into  portions  of  seven  days  obtained  as  early  as 
the  deluge.  '*  And  he  ^Noah)  stayed  yet  other  seven 
days,  and  again  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark :  and 
the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  lo,  in  her 
mouth,  was  an  olive  leave  plucked  off.  So  Noah  knew 
that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.  And 
he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  andaent  forth  the  dove, 
which  returned  not  again  to  him  any  more."  Why 
seven  rather  than  any  other  number  of  days  ?  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  weeks  was  then 
observed.  And  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  prac- 
tice, doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  the  example  of  the  di- 
vine procedure  at  the  creation,  there  being  no  process 
in  nature  to  suggest  it,  as  in  the  case  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  revolurion  of  the  seasons.  The  quarters  of  the 
moon  would  neither  be  an  exact  nor  an  obvious  guide 
in  the  matter.  The  same  drcumstanee  appears  to  have 
influenced  the  conduct  of  Laban,  though,  perhaps,  more 
indirectly,  when  he  said,  "  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we 
will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt 
serve  with  me  yet  seven  years.  And  Jacob  did  so,  and 
fulfilled  her  week ;  and  he  gave  him  Rachel,  his  daugh- 
ter, to  wife  also."  The  term  weeA  here,  according  to 
the  best  authoriries,  is  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  indicat-. 
ing  the  seven  additiond  years  of  Jacob's  servitude,  but 
as  having  reference  soldy  to  the  seven  days  of  the  cus- 
tomary marriage  festivaL  And  to  the  naturdly  recur- 
ring question.  Why  seven  days  ?  the  same  answer  only 
can  be  returned.  Do  not  these  focts  dearly  involve  an 
acqudntanoe  with  the  Sabbath  ?  For  would  it  not  im- 
"ply  something  y&rj  wonderful,  to  suppose  the  men  of 
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these  tgei  to  have  retabied  the  knowledge  of  the  dlYi- 
Bon  of  time  into  such  periods,  and  yet  to  have  loet  all 
TCmembrance  of  the  seventh  day's  rest. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  maintained  by  Tarious  authors 
well  conversant  with  antiquity,  that  traces,  however 
Aint,  of  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  are  dis* 
eemible  in  the  writings  of  several  ancient  heathens. 
The  seventh  day  is  certainly  spoken  of  by  some  of  them 
as  being  distinguished  from  otlier  days.  One  calls  it 
the  illustrioas  light  of  the  sun ;  and  another  styles  it 
iacred  or  holy.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Apion, 
hints  at  the  same  fact,  but  appears  to  refer  it  to  a  more 
recent  source.  "  Nay,  sudi  is  the  reputation,"  says 
that  historian,  "  we  have  had  a  long  time  in  the  world 
ibT  our  piety  and  good  government,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  nation,  either  Greek  or  barbarian,  that  does  not 
live  in  some  sort  of  conformity  to  our  example,  either 
in  the  observation  of  our  seventh  day* 9  Sabhath^  the  use 
of  lamps,  the  celebration  of  fasts,  abstinence  from  such 
and  such  certain  meats."  May  not  the  conformity  here 
alleged,  however,  have  had  its  origin,  as  to  some  points, 
in  traditional  remains  of  a  primeval  revelation  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  highly  improbable,  that  Pagans,  who  affected 
to  despise  the  Hebrews,  would  have  directly  adopted 
their  rites  and  institutions.  And  if  any  nation  of  ro- 
note  antiquity  can  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  from 
tradition  a  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Egyptians, 
above  all  others,  were  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 
And  if  so,  one  obvious  reply  would  be  furnished  to  the 
insidious  question.  Did  their  Egyptian  taskmasters  d- 
low  the  Hebrews  to  rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sab- 
bath ?  Should  the  opposite  ground  be  taken,  that  no 
such  institution  existed  in  Egypt,  tf  ready  answer  may 
yet  be  given.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immunities  granted 
to  the  Israelites  on  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Ham, 
might  not  a  srnse  of  their  own  interest,  founded  upon 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  weekly  repose  on  the  health 
of  their  slaves,  or  the  yearhings  of  humanity,  have,  for 
a  time  at  least,  reasonably  enough  induced  their  oppres- 
sors to  yield  their  acquiescence  ?  But,  even  should  the 
negative  view  be  insisted  on,  namely,  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  cruel  policy  pursued  towards  the  oppressed  race, 
altogether  to  deny  them  any  periodical  respite  from 
their  arduous  toil,  still  no  real  difficulty  stands  in  the 
way.  If  the  children  of  Israel  acted  from  constraint  in 
the  matter,  no  proof  can  hence  be  derived  that  they  had 
forgotten  the  God  of  their  fathers,  or  ceased  to  regard 
the  Sabbath  as  holy.  May  not  rather  the  deprivation 
of  its  sacred  exercises  and  observances,  to  which  they 
Were  subjected,  have  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  groaned,  and  from 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  which  they  so  earnestly  cried 
to  God  for  d^iverance?  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
the  plea  urged  by  Moses,  when  he  petitioned  Pharaoh 
to  let  the  people  ^o^  expressly  was,  that  they  might 
observe,  without  restraint,  the  rites  of  their  religion  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  alleged  discrepancy  between  Exod.  xx.  11,  and 
I>ent.  V.  15,  is  merely  apparent.  In  these  two  pas- 
sages, the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  enforced  by 
two  different  but  perfectly  consistent  motives ;  the  one 
drawn  from  the  original  consecration  of  the  seventh 
day,  the  other  from  the  occasion  on  which  the  institu- 
tion was  publicly  and  solemnly  revived  after  a  period 
of  greater  or  less  neglect  of  it. 

The  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  when  observed  most  strict- 
ly, according  to  its  original  intention,  was  prepared  for 
with  seriousness  and  care.  A  portion  of  the  preceding 
day  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  pre- 
paration. In  accordance  with  the  general  method  of 
compuring  rime  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  the  seventh 
day  began  at  sunset  the  previous  night,  and  it  lasted 
tWenty-four  hours.  •*  Prom  evening  to  evening  shall 
ye  celebrate  the  Sabbath."  It  was  Entirely  devoted  to 
religiotis  purposea,  thoogh  works  of  necessity  and  mercy 


were  not  forWdden.  Pfayer,  mtdiiatioii,  and  liia  raid* 
ing  and  study  of  the  aacred  writing*,  formed  the  pria- 
dpal  employoaent.  A  hnnUciStnag  of  two  lambs  was 
added  to  the  daily  lacrifioe ;  the  abew-bread  waa  also 
change^.  The  work  of  creation  was  called  to  gmteful 
remembrance,  and  the  Omnipotent  Creator  reverently 
adored.  Thanksgivings  ware  devoutly  offered  up  for 
all  blessings  received.  National  raereies  were  solemDly 
commemorated,  and,  in  partieular,  the  delivefmnce  from 
£g3rptiaB  bondage  \  while  from  the  fMoUedicm  of  that 
deliveranee,  and  from  other  motives  to  benevolence,  feel- 
ings of  charity  and  goodwill  were  cherished  and  exem- 
plified. In  such  exercises,  especially  in  their  *'holy 
convocations  "  or  public  assemblies,  the  pious  IsmeHtes 
engaged  with  devout  forvour,  and  derived  fix>m  them 
the  greatest  delight.  "  This  is  the  day,"  exclaimed 
David  exultingly,  "  this  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  In  order 
that  their  minds  might  be  entirely  disentangled  from 
seeular  affairs,  all  work  was  suspended,  and  a  moderate 
abstinence  observed  till  sunset,  after  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  partake,  widi  temperate  and 
social  freedom,  of  choice  viands,  and  to  exercise  hospi- 
tality. Even  travelling  was  limited  to  the  small  dis- 
tanoe  of  two  thousand  culAts,  or  something  leas  than  a 
railfr— the  extent  of  the  Sabbath-day's  joomey.  The 
rigour  with  which  a  total  cessation  from  worldly  pur- 
suits of  business  or  of  pleasure  was  enforced,  has  often 
been  animadverted  on  as  extreme  and  unnecessary.  And 
the  punishment  of  death,  inflicted  for  disobedience,  was, 
doubtless,  severe  in  the  last  degree.  This  penalty,  how- 
ever, is  not  awarded  in  the  fourth  eonmnndment ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any,  exoept  the  most 
flagrant  and  impious  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  were 
visited  with  its  infliction.  But  in  considering  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  view  either  to  praise  or  blame,  it 
ought  always  to  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  IsraeUtes,  as  a  chosen  people,  was  very  pe- 
culiar. Every  act  oi  resistance  to  the  divine  authority 
on  their  part,  implied  direct  audacious  rebellion  agaiii:<t 
the  Most  High,  as  their  King,  as  well  as  their  God ; 
and  being  committed  in  the  frice  of  the  most  sigifsl  ma- 
nifestations of  his  visible  miraculous  interposition,  be- 
came highly  aggtavated.  The  great  object  of  their  se- 
paration from  the  other  kindreds  of  mankitid,  was  to 
preserve  alive  on  the  earth  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Gkm- 
pel  dispensation.  All  the  means  employed  for  the$« 
ends,  therefore,  must  have  been  vastly  important.  And 
since  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  was  so  inveterate  and 
extensive  around  them,  end  their  proneness  to  fall  into 
it  so  strong,  the  most  rigorous  checks  were,  humanly 
speaking,  absolutely  requisite. 

As  general  corruption,  however,  grew  np  and  spree d 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  neglect  and  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  ensued.  They  began  to  account  it,  fs 
well  as  other  parts  of  divine  service,  a  weariness,  saying 
in  their  hearts,  "  When  will  it  be  gone,  that  we  may 
buy  and  sell  and  ^t  gain, — ^that  we  may  set  forth  wheat, 
making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great,  and  fidsd- 
fying  the  balances  by  deceit?"  But  it  happened  in 
this,  as  in  many  points  of  their  religious  declension,  that 
the  judgment  of  God,  in  the  captivity,  at  length  pro- 
duced a  salutary  change.  They  never,  after  that  calami  ■ 
tous  event,  relapsed  into  grossly  idolatrous  practices; 
neither  did  they,  in  general,  again  fail  to  manifei^t  ex- 
ternal respect  for  the  Sabbath.  That  great  national 
catastrophe  was  sent  upon  them,  in  part,  as  the  puni<:h* 
ment  of  their  former  remissness  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  the  seventh  day  ;  and  the  awful  miseries  they 
endured  under  it,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  had  the  pro- 
per effect,  though  not  immediately,  as  we  learn  from 
Nehemiah*s  grievous  complaint,  yet  eventually,  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  outward  reformation. 

But  while  they  henceforth  dimg.  With  immoveable 
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iteafatWMl,  t6  €i€  fhrttt  of  fh€  ixttdttttiOB,  tligy  tcein 
ftffl,  in  too  imuiT  cmm,  to  ba^c  mitaiidentood  or  disre* 
fvded  its  holy  migii*    in  thu,  aa  in  niunberlett  other 
inttancety  we  may  tea,  azhibitad  in  their  conduct,  the 
tendency  there  is  in  human  nature  to  rest  in  the  mere 
formal  obserTanee  of  a  religious  ordinance,  and  to  los6 
aigfat  of  the  important  moral  ohject  it  was  intended  to 
promote.    Bpiritaal  homage,  proceeding  from  a  lowly 
and  aulmiitiTa  frame  of  mind,  is  a  fiv  ooetlier  sacrifioa 
to  Heak  and  blood  than  any  amount  of  bodily  servieo  i 
and  the  unrenewed  heart  would  always  gladly  compound 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  one  by  the  abundance  of  the 
other.     Under  the  strongest  oj)eration  of  this  bias  the 
Jews  of  later  ages  appear  to  have  acted.     They  sought 
to  render  the  burden  of  their  ceremonial  observances, 
in  every  branch,  altogether  intolerable.    They  racked 
invention  to  multiply  minnta  directions  for  the  scrupu- 
loua  keeping,  rather  than  the  godly  aanetifioation,  of  the 
Sabbath.     But  these  generally  referred  to  points  of  the 
most  frivolous  description.     It  was  enjoined  to  avoid 
walking  upon  grass  so  as  to  bruise  it,  because  that  par- 
took of  tiio  nature  of  threshing,  according  to  the  ancient 
oriental  process  of  treading  out  the  com.     It  was  A>r- 
bidden  to  loll  even  a  troublesome  insect,  because  such 
an  act  was  a  species  i^  hunting.     Such  unmeaning  and 
absurd  prohibitions,  when  attended  tO|  would  often  un- 
avoidably interfere  with  the  discharge  of  duties  of  the 
highest  importance,  ih  a  religious  and  ihoral  point  of 
view. 

This  plMriMical  tendency  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  eamel  had  readied  an  almost  incredible  pitch 
in  the  days  of  our  Lbrd.  His  disciples  were  censured 
for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  seventh  day,  though 
sufiering^  from  hunger,  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing 
they  virtually  engaged  in  the  operation  of  reaping.  And 
Christ  himself,  when  he  mercifully  healed  the  sick  on 
the  Sabbath,  was  condemned  under  the  pretext,  io 
predae  vraa  their  code  of  rules,  that  the  diseases  he 
cured  were  chronic  and  not  acute,  that  is,  of  a  lohg 
standing  and  Ungering,  not  of  a  severely  painful  or  sud- 
denly fatal  kind.  Our  Saviour,  on  all  these  occasions, 
expressed  his  marked  disapprobation  of  such  trifling  ana 
preposterous  distinctions.  He  reminded  the  Jews  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  a  purer  age  of  their  Church. 
He  directed  their  attention  to  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  David,  which,  viewed  in  a  strict  light,  implied  a  much 
greater  violation  of  the  divine  commandment  than  the 
4ct  of  his  followers,  and  yet  was  vindicated  on  the  same 
plea  of  necessity.  He  also  referred  them  to  some  of  the 
more  servile  functions  of  the  priestly  office,  which  were 
regularly  performed  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
la  reference  to  this  subjeet,  he  charged  their  rulers  and 
teachers  with  hypocrisy.  He  accused  them  of  making 
Toid  the  law  by  their  traditions.  But  in  all  his  remarks 
be  cfaiedy  inculcated  the  great  principle,  "  that  mercy  is 
better  than  sacrifice." 

The  same  important  truth  is  incidentally  taught, 
though  the  lesson  be  somewhat  quaintly  expressed,  in 
the  following  tale  from  Hurwitz's  Collection :  **  Rabbi 
Taa-dittm  waa  onee  asked  whether  it  was  allowable  to 
extingniah  a  candle  on  the  Sabbath,  in  case  it  incom- 
moded a  sick  person  ?  *  What  a  question  you  ask  1' 
replied  the  Rabbi,  '  True  you  call  a  burning  candle  a 
light,  lo  is  the  soul  of  man ;  nay,  it  is  called  a  heavenly 
l%fat.  If  it  not  better  to  extinguish  an  earthly  light, 
than  a  heavenly  light  ? ' "  Whatever  else  might  have 
been  implied  in  this  rabbfaiical  Ulustration,  it  surely 
teaches,  even  from  Jewish  lips,  "  That  the  Sabbath  was 
msde  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  strictness  with  which  the  Jews  observed  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath  frequently  operated  to  their  disadvantage 
when  engaged  in  war ;  and  on  many  occasions  did  thdr 
regard  for  its  sanctity  expose  them  to  disasters  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided.  In  some  eases 
they  declined  even  to  defend  themselves  against  the  at- 


tain of  thdr  enetides,  on  the  SAbiHitdsy.  '*  A  bmn 
morable  insttoce  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Maccabees.  "  Now,  when  it  waa  told  the  kinp[*s 
iervants,  and  ^  host  that  was  at  %Verusalem,  in  the  aty 
of  David,  that  certain  tnen  who  had  broken  theking'a 
commandment,"— (the  imjdoiis  mandate  of  the  cruel 
and  ptrofane  Antloehns,) — "  were  gone  down  into  the 
secret  phkcesinthe  wilderness,  they  pursued  after  them^ 
a  great  number,  and  having  overtaken  them,  they 
camped  against  them,  and  made  war  against  them  ort 
the  Sabbath-day.  And  they  said  unto  them,  let  thai 
which  ye  have  done  hitherto  suffice ;  come  forth  and  do 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  king,  and  yott 
sfaaU  live.  But  they  said,  we  will  not  come  forth,  nei- 
ther will  we  do  the  king's  commandment,  to  profane 
the  Sabbath-day.  So  then  they  gave  them  battle  with 
all  speed.  Howbdt  they  answered  them  not,  neither 
cast  they  a  stone  at  them,  nor  stopped  the  places  where 
they  lay  hid ;  but  said,  let  us  die  all  in  our  innocency : 
heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us,  that  you  put  \ts 
to  death  wrdngfuUy.  So  they  rose  up  against  them  in 
battle  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they  slew  them  vrith  thei^ 
wives  and  children,  and  their  cattle,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  people."  The  adversaries  of  the  Jews  haV- 
ing  thus  taken  such  fatal  advantage  of  their  sacred  re« 
gard  for  the  Sabbath,  the  practice  was  henceforth 
changed,  and  the  law  so  Explained  as  to  admit  of  self- 
defence  on  the  seventh  day ;  but  it  was  still  considered 
unlawful  to  attempt  any  act  that  had  the  least  appear- 
ance  of  aggressive  war&re. 

In  concluding  these  cursory  remarks,  we  shall  briefly 
advert  to  three  pobts  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject;  the  chajiges  of  the  day  of  rest  and  reh'gious 
worship  among  Christians ;  the  vast  importance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  typical  import. 

1.  Some  have  contended  that,  though  the  Sabbath 
was  not  a  new  institution,  yet  as  a  new  computation  of 
time  wad  adopted  by  the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt, 
an  alteration  of  tHe  day  took  place ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Sabbath  of  Eden  and  the  seventh  day,  which  the  He- 
brews were  commanded  at  Sinai  to  keep  holy,  were 
not  the  same.  And  in  order  that  some  use  might  be 
made  of  this  theory,  which  has  been  plausibly  defended, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  observed 
by  the  Christian  Church,  is  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  coincide  with  the  Sabbath  of  paradise.  The  dedi- 
cation of  that  day  to  the  sun,  by  some  of  the  ancient 
heathens,  which  is  no  doubt  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
has  been  adduced  in  the  shape  of  a  proof.  And  the 
drcumstanoe  that,  in  many  instances,  the  rites  of  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  purposely  varied  from  those 
of  the  idolatrous  nations,  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed, might  also  be  made  available,  more  especially,  as  the 
Sabbath  was  said  to  be  a  iign  between  God  and  his 
chosen  people.  Upon  such  arguments,  however^  we 
here  place  but  Httle  stress.  Much  better  reasons  can 
be  assigned  for  the  change.  He  who  is  "  Lord  also  of 
the  Sabbath"  had  power  to  alter  the  day  of  its  obser- 
vance. His  inspired  apostles  certainly  changed  it  with 
his  evident  sanction.  All  things  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  that  had  peculiar  reference  to  the  ancient 
economy  ceased  to  be  in  force  when  that  dispensatioB 
closed,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is  m  nowise 
essentially  afiected  by  the  alteration.  And  surely  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour 
burst  the  barriers  of  the  tomb,  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  believing  followers ;  because 
on  it  his  divine  ndssion  reoeived  ita  most  oonvindnif 
seal,  the  happy  result  of  Ins  atonement  waa  signally 
manifested  to  the  world  by  his  rising  again  for  our  justi- 
fication, and  a  gracious  pledge  was  thus  given  of  our 
resurrection, 

2.  So  obvious  is  the  beneficial  tendency  of  a  Sabba*' 
tieal  rest,  oonndered  merely  in  reference  to  the  inter-i 
ests  of  this  life,  that  the  institution  of  it  might  well  be 
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sdvocftced  on  pnra  gtoaadg  of  pbilaa^ropy.  Men  who 
have  differed  widely  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath, 
agree  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  appointment.  It 
fiords  a  salutary  respite  to  the  labourer  from  his  toils ; 
it  forms  a  breathing  time  from  the  harassing  cares  and 
anueties  of  business ;  it  provides,  and  was  expressly 
intended  to  provide,  a  period  of  repose  to  that  part  of 
the  brute  creation  which  man  has  subjected  to  the  yoke. 
The  stated  return  of  its  holy  calm,  seems  necessary  for 
maintaining  in  healthful  operation  all  the  springs  of  life 
and  action  among  civilized  men.  But  it  serves  yet  a 
higher  end.  It  is  a  religious  ordinance ;  and  the  op- 
portunities it  gives  of  attending  to  spiritual  and  divine 
things,  constitute  its  chief  value.  But  for  it,  how  could 
the  care  of  the  soul,  and  the  all-important  concerns  of 
eternity,  be  adequately  secured  to  the  great  body  of 
mankind  ?  Besides,  when  duties  of  a  spiritual  nature 
are  left  to  be  performed  at  whatever  time  men  please, 
or  find  convenient,  they  are  seldom  attended  to  with 
due  regularity  and  effect.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Christian  Sabbath  is  observed  in  countrits  professing 
Christianity,  is  justly  considered  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
■tete  of  religion  in  them.  And  the  same  test  is  equaily 
applicable  to  £smilies  and  individuals.  How  anxious 
then  should  all  professors  of  the  Gospel  be  to  guard  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  inestimable  privileges  it  brings  1 

3.  The  Sabbath,  however,  may  be  viewed  under  yet 
another  aspect.  Both  the  Psalmist  and  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  regarded  it  as,  directly  or  indirectly, 
•ymbolical  of  a  future  and  more  perfect  repose.  The 
latter,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  reasons  fully  and 
conclusively  on  the  subject.  Many  Jewish  writers,  too, 
inculcate  similar  sentiments.  And  does  not  this  con- 
sideration tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
look  upon  it  as  strictly  binding  on  Christians,  according 
to  the  Christian  mode  of  observance,  in  opposition  to 
the  lax  notions  of  some  who  deny  its  moral  and  perpe- 
tual obligation  ?  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  a 
type  of  heaven's  blessedness,  so  appropriate  and  edify- 
ing, should  exist  under  one  dispensation  and  not  under 
the  other.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  affirmed  as  truly 
of  the  Lord's  day,  as  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  that  it  is 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  heavenly  state, — ^the  rest  that  re- 
maineth  to  the  people  of  God  ? 


THE  SORROWS  OF  IDOLATBRS: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  tm  late  Rbv.  William  Stahjk, 

Milliner  of  DirleUm, 

**  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten  after 
another  god."— Psalm  xvi.  4. 

From  whatever  cause,  it  is  found  in  universal  ex- 
perience, that  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  in  which  all 
mankind  are  eng^^,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
struggle.  Independently  of  the  loose,  inadequate, 
and  erroneous  conceptions  on  the  main  object  of 
desire  which  are  generally  prevalent  among  Jl  ranks 
and  classes,  there  are  many  obstructions  perpe- 
tually arising  which  must  be  overcome,— causes  of 
annoyance  that  must  be  removed, — sources  of  vex- 
ation and  sorrow  that  must  be  shut  up,  ere  the  most 
sanguine  aspirant  can  come  within  sight  of  what 
he  conceives  the  supreme  good  of  his  nature. 

It  is  on  this  account,  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  bring  mankind  to  entertain  cor- 
rect notions  on  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with 
their  highest  interests. 

Amidst  the  crowds  howeveri  who  appear  so  utter- 


ly reckless  of  their  most  in^wrtant  ooiioera%  it  is 
enoouiaging  to  think,  that  there  are  here  and  there 
persons  to  be  found,  whom  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God  has  happily  brought  to  a  different  mind, 
and  who  are  prepared  to  testify,  not  merely  the 
vexations,  and  disappointments,  and  sorrows  with 
which  they  were  continually  beset,  while  they  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  this  world,  but  the  substantial 
and  permanent  joy  they  have  since  found  in  pur- 
suing a  different  line.  Now,  as  it  is  the  great 
object  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,  com- 
bined with  the  operations  of  his  providence,  to 
bring  thoughtless  sinners  back  from  their  wander- 
ings, and  guide  their  steps  into  that  path  which 
can  alone  conduct  them  to  true  happmess,  there 
is  no  reason  to  despair  of  any  one  who  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  repel  sJl  the  counsels  of 
heavenly  wisdom. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  so  blessed  a  result, 
I  would,  looking  for  the  indispensable  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  earnestly  solicit  your  serious 
and  candid  attention  to  the  declaration  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Psalmist,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  "  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that 
hasten  after  another  god.'* 

I.  To  the  question  which  naturally  presents  itself, 
who  those  are  over  whom  this  fearful  denunciation 
is  suspended,  <<  their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied,* 
how  various  are  the  answers  which  different  classes 
of  mankind  might  be  disposed  to  give !  A  very 
numerous  class,  we  fear,  would,  without  hesita- 
tion, pronounce  that  those  are  chiefly  to  be  com- 
miserated, who  meet  with  what  are  generally  call- 
ed reverses  of  fortune,  whose  secular  lesouroes  for 
show,  or  sensual  gratification,  are  expended,  or  who» 
by  loss  of  health,  have  lost  all  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ing them.  There  are  others  who,  if  they  allow 
tnoral  considerations  to  enter  into  the  determine- 
tion  of  this  question,  may  be  disposed  to  say,  that 
those  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  very  wretched 
harvest,  who  indulge  in  any  of  those  gross  and 
scandalous  vices,  which  are  either  subversive  of 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society,  or  which  no- 
toriously commit  the  most  dreadful  havoc  on  per- 
sonal and  domestic  comfort.  Now,  in  the  test, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  for  it  is  utterly  in- 
controvertible, that  as  vice  is  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  misery,  so  there  are  some  kinds  of  it  in 
which  the  mischievous  consequences  are  more 
speedily  and  palpably  evolved  than  in  others. 
But  how  little  are  many,  even  of  the  professors 
of  Christianity,  prepared  to  trace  the  monstrous 
evil  to  its  source  !  And  yet  while  this  is  not  done, 
we  hold  that  nothing  is  done  to  any  good  purpose. 
Who  then,  we  again  ask,  are  those  who,  in  the 
estimate  of  David,  as  the  type  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Messiah,  are  r^;arded  as  having  their 
sorrows  multiplied  ?  The  answer  is  plain ;  those 
who  "  hasten  after  another  god."  Though  the 
term  "god"  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ellipsis  is  properly  supplied  by  our  translators,  for 
the  allusion  to  the  rule  of  religious  worship,  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  sufficiently  shews  that 
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tliBra  €ODld  Im  nothings  else  in  the  mind  of  the 
Sftcred  writer.  We  are  thus  impressivelj  remind- 
ed, that  there  is  hut  One,  the  fountain  and  the 
centre  of  beings, — One  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  by  whom  are  all  things,  the  great  and  exdu- 
sive  object  of  religious  homage,  and  joyful  confi- 
dence to  all  his  holy  and  rational  creatures.  But 
when  man,  in  the  perversity  of  his  fallen  nature, 
lost  the  knowledge  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  he  was  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  by 
^rhich  he  transferred  the  homage  of  his  supreme 
regards  to  others,  and  placed  his  confidence  in  a 
multitude  of  subordinate  and  imaginary  beings, 
repreeentations  of  which  he  formed  with  his  own 
hfljids,  and  bowing  down  to  them,  said,  <*  Ye  are 
our  gods.* 

With  this  extraordinary  infatuation,  which  may 
be  ready  to  fill  us  with  astonishment,  it  is  not 
merely  the  more  brutal  and  uncivilized  part  of 
mankind  that  have  been  chargeable.     Never  did 
the  monstrous  evil  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than 
among  the  refined  and  philosophical  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  every 
other  nation  by  the  name  of  Barbarians ;    and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  little  family,  whom  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  learned  to  despise  or 
abhor,  the  whole  world  had  received  into  its  creed, 
abenrdities  fit  to  make  the  most  illiterate  Chris- 
tian blush.     And  even  in  regard  to  that  little  na- 
tion, separated,  as  they  were,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  the  express  design  of  maintaining  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  only  tnie  God,  it 
ia  very  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  never  did  the 
perverse  tendency  of  the  human  race,  towards  a 
state  of  complete  alienation  from  Him,  appear  in  so 
affacdng  a  hghty  as  in  their  perpetual  proneness  tp 
lapse  into  the  idolatrous  practices  of  those  that 
hated  and  despised  them*    <<  Hath  a  nation  changed 
their  gods,  which  are  yet  no  gods  ?  but  my  people 
have  changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit.    Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and 
be  horribly  afraid,  be  ve  very  desolate,  saith  the 
Lord,  for  my  people  iiave  committed  two  evils ; 
they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,   and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,   broken 
dsteras,  that  can  hold  no  water." 

That  there  is  something  analogous  to  this 
in  the  disposition  with  which  idolaters,  in  every 
age,  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  after  the 
strange  gods  which  they  made  for  themselves, 
we  have,  to  this  very  day,  a  striking  evidence  in 
the  splendid  monuments  of  the  temples  erected  to 
their  worship  ;  and  in  the  still  more  humiliating 
fact,  that  the  Jews,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
when  they  became  mad  upon  their  idols,  are  ex- 
pressly charged  with  having  shed  the  blood  of 
their  own  offspring  in  their  honour ;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly recorded,  '<  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent 
blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of 
Caiman :  and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood." 
— Ps.  cvi.  37,  38. 
But  some  may  be  disposed  to  say,  what  is  all 


this  to  us?  What  have  we,  in  this  Christian  land, 
to  do  with  idols  and  idolatry?  We  can  feel  at  once 
amazed  and  mortified,  in  contemplating  the  costly 
and  splendid  monuments  which  the  most  refined 
nations  of  antiquity  had  erected  to  the  honour  of 
their  imaginary  deities.  We  can  shudder  at  the 
diabolical  rites  by  which  the  smiling  innocent, 
clinging  to  the  hand  of  its  parent,  was  thrown  into 
the  fire,  in  honour  of  Moloch.  But,  besides  giv- 
ing scope  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity  at 
a  spectacle  so  revolting,  what  else  have  we  to  do 
with  idols  and  idolatry  ? 

Forgive  me,  my  brethren,  if  I  venture  to  say 
you  may  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  thu 
subject  than  you  are  well  aware  of.  We  are  in- 
formed, in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  that  when 
the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  that  venerable  man, 
with  the  professed  design  of  being  instructed  in 
their  duty,  and  were,  perhaps,  as  much  as  we» 
prepared  to  say,  of  such  gross  idolatry,  as  had 
brought  ruin  on  their  country,  '*  we  are  delivered 
from  all  these  abominations,"  he  was  enabled  to 
penetrate  the  disguise  under  which  they  tried  to 
conceal  themselves ;  and  with  the  dauntless  and 
faithful  spirit  of  a  prophet  that  had  no  other  fear 
than  the  fear  of  God,  charged  them  with  having 
set  up  their  idols  in  their  hearts.  The  expression 
is  very  remarkable,  and  deserves  our  most  serious 
consideration.  We  are  reminded  by  it,  that  ido- 
latry does  not  so  much  consist  in  forming  a  gra- 
ven, or  a  molten  image,  before  which  we  prostrate 
our  bodies  in  the  exercise  of  religious  homage,  as 
in  the  giving  to  any  object,  be  it  what  it  may, 
that  place  in  the  affections,  which  the  only  hving 
and  true  God  ought  exclusively  to  occupy.  So 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  while  we  have  as  htde  fel- 
low^p  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  trusting  to 
the  mediation  of  saints  and  angels,  as  we  have 
with  the  ancient  heathens,  in  prostrating  our- 
selves before  a  statue  of  Dagon  or  Jupiter,  we  may 
no  less  be  hastening  after  another  god,  by  giving 
to  any  creature,  real  or  imaginary,  the  homage  of 
our  supreme  regards,  in  which,  I  conceive,  the 
very  essence  of  religious  worship  consists.  An  in- 
spired apostle  expressly  testifies,  that  covetousness 
is  idolatry ;  and  an  inordinate  love  of  wealth,  is 
described  by  another  apostle,  ^y  a  hasting  to  be 
rich.  From  whatever  cause,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  world,  in 
whatever  shape  it  ma^  present  itself,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  idol  which  has  successfully  mount- 
ed the  throne  which  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Redeemer  of  his  people  had  set  up  for  him- 
self. And  will  it  be  pretended,  that  this  is  at  all 
an  uncommon  occurrence  ?  Alas !  we  have  only 
to  look  around,  to  be  satisfied  how  full  of  such  ido- 
laters this  world  is.  Only  see  how  keen  the  de- 
votee of  the  riches,  the  honours,  or  the  pleasures 
of  life,  is  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object,  call  it  what 
you  will,  on  which  he  has  supremely  set  his  heart. 
Think  how  it  engrosses  his  thoughts  by  night 
and  by  day.  How  insensibly  and  irresistibly  it 
regulates  the  train  of  associated  ideas  I  At  what 
sacrifice  of  time,  of  health,  even  of  moral  obli* 
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gfttkm>  it  in  ineeasatitly  punned !  Let  no  one 
be  cfTended  at  the  plainness  and  fldelitj  with 
which  we  are  constrained  to  speak  out  on  this 
mbject.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  who  is  not 
bj  nature  thus  inclined  to  <<  hasten  afler  an- 
other god."  The  human  mind  necessarily  feels 
its  own  weakness,  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  own 
resources.  It  must  have  something  extraneous 
to  lean  upon.  If  the  living  God,  the  only  proper 
stay  and  confidence  of  the  creation, — ^if  the  living 
God  be  forsaken,  some  other  god  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  sought  and  resorted  to.  And,  alas,  a  very 
su|)erficial  glance  may  suffice  to  satisfy  any  candid 
inquirer,  at  how  low  a  rate  the  true  God  is  esti- 
mated, even  amongst  his  professed  worshippers. 
^Xere  it  otherwise,  should  we  have  so  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  ordinances  and 
of  the  miserable  pleas  sustained  for  such  neglect  ? 
It  is  no  less  humiliating  to  think,  with  what  little 
heart  and  spirit  the  ordinances  of  Christianity  are 
attended,  when  not  altogether  neglected.  Then 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  professed  wor- 
shipper are  often  flowing  in  a  different  channel ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  while  all  is  lifB,  and 
warmth,  and  energy  in  the  concerns  of  secular 
business,  or  social  amusement,  every  thing  is  cold 
and  lifeless  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul 
and  the  interests  of  eternity*  Let  us  then  pro- 
eeed^ 

II.  To  consider  the  wretchedness  and  the  fruit- 
kssness  of  the  pursuits  of  those  who  *<  hasten  aft«r 
another  god."  It  is  said,  "  their  sorrows  shall  be 
ihultiplied."  The  worshippers  of  the  living  God 
may  have  sorrows, — ^they  must  have  sorrows, — 
they  are  a  salutary  part  of  the  discipline  of  their 
Father's  house.  These,  however,  are  susceptible 
of  mtiny  mitigations,  and  what  is  best  of  all,  they 
are  paving  the  way  to  a  state  of  being,  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  sorrow.  But,  oh,  how  fearful 
it  is  to  think  of  a  state  of  unmitigated,  overwhelm- 
ihg,  everlasting  woe  ;  and  yet  why  should  we  he- 
sitate, from  miscalculating  views  of  humanity,  to 
pronounce  that  such  must  be  the  portion  of  the 
cup  of  those  who  forget,  and  forsake,  and  prefer 
a  rival  to  God  in  their  aflfection  ?  "  Their  sor- 
rows shall  be  multiplied,  that  hasten  after  another 
god." 

In  illustration  of  this  declaration,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  those  who  observe  lying  vanities,  for- 
sake their  own  mercies.  Who  that  allows  him- 
self to  think  on  this  subject  with  any  degree 
of  seriousneas  at  all,  will  venture  to  dispute  that 
the  Author  of  our  Being,  by  the  beneficent  care 
of  whose  providence  we  are  continually  sustained 
and  blessed,  must  himself  be  the  exhaustless  foun- 
tain of  happiness?  It  were  discreditable  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  plans,  to  suppose  that  a  crea- 
ture like  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  his  Ma- 
ker, and  endowed  with  capacities  for  holding  com- 
munion with  his  Maker,  should  find  his  supreme 
good  in  any  thing  subordinate,  be  it  what  it  may. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  a  fulness  of  joy  being  in  the 

Eresence  of  God.  In  the  smile  of  his  countenance  is 
fe, — ^his  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life.  Angels 


find  it  00.  Adam  in  paradise  found  it  so.  Re- 
deemed and  glorified  saints  shall  find  it  so  in  the 
celestial  paradise  lor  ever.  This  being  the  case, 
he  must  be  the  only  wise  man  who,  amidst  the 
manifold  infirmities  inseparable  from  the  present 
state,  is  enabled,  like  David,  te  follow  hard  after 
God ;  and  who,  thankful  for  creature  enjoyments 
as  the  bounty  of  His  hand,  does  not  allow  the  dear- 
est and  the  best  of  them  to  usurp  the  throne  of 
his  affections.  How  different  must  the  case  of 
such  a  man  be,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, from  that  of  him  *^  who,  hastening 
afler  another  God,"  does,  by  the  deliberate  act  of 
his  own  froward  mind,  shut  himself  out  from  what 
can  alone  yield  to  it  satisfying  and  permanent  fe- 
licity. Even  one  of  the  two  great  evils  which, 
we  have  already  seen,  was  charged  upon  the  ido- 
latrous Israelite  namely,  the  forsaking  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  accu- 
mulate, on  an  immortal  mind  constituted  like  that 
of  man,  a  flood  of  sorrows  1  and  were  there  no 
more  than  such  an  exclusion,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  commiserate  the  condition  of  the  fooli^  vir- 
gins, who,  during  the  celebration  1^  the  marriage 
festival,  had  the  door  shut  upon  lliem,  leaving  them 
in  outer  darkness.  * 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a  ootinter- 
part  to  the  great  evil  of  forsaking  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  Every  spiritual  idolater  heweth 
out  to  himself  broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no 
water.  There  is  a  capacity  in  the  hunmn  mind, 
framed  in  the  likeness  of*^  its  Maker,  which  no 
creature  enjoyments  can  possibly  fill.  Even  if 
we  might  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  in- 
fatuated man  who  dethrones  the  living  God  from 
his  affections  in  favour  of  a  rival,  never  fails 
to  secure  the  object  of  his  desire  to  the  ex- 
tent, and  beyond  the  extent,  which  the  most  san- 
guine imagination  ever  suggested,  still  it  would 
be  found,  there  is  a  void  which  the  idol  cannot 
fill,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  poor  deluded  and 
wretched  wanderer  becomes  restless,  peevish,  fret- 
ful, and  is  often  tempted  to  throw  away  the  bauble, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  spent  his  best 
years  and  wasted  his  most  valuable  energies. 

We  must  notice  farther,  however,  that  in  sup- 
posing that  the  man  *<  who  hastens  after  another 
god,"  may  attain  the  object  of  his  pursuit  to  the 
extent  of  his  desires,  we  suppose  what  never  has 
happened,  and  never  can  now  happen.  He  is 
grasping  ^shadow,  which,  at  the  moment  when 
it  appears  most  within  Ms  reach,  vanithes  into 
air.  Though,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
our  present  ailment  to  insisti  that  the  indivi- 
dual who  gives  the  world  the  homage  of  his  an- 
preme  regards,  can  have  no  kind,  or  degree,  of 
enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  his  idol, — ^that  enjoy- 
ment must  be  liable  to  per^ual  interruption  m>m 
the  collision  of  opposite  interests,  and  the  con- 
stant occurrence  of  cross  accidents^  over  whieh  his 
sagacity  and  power  can  exercise  no  control.  So 
that,  judging  by  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
little  else  than  sorrow  must  be  the  portion  of  that 
man's  cup,  who,  having  forsaken  the  true  God,  has. 
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ift  a  spiiH  of  ^p  iflfAtttafiOD)  lakni  up  with  an- 
other. 

But  we  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  such  a 
man,  were  there  but  one  such  present,  if  we  lell 
onr  argument  here.  We  must  apprise  him,  that 
the  true  Qai  is  no  unconcerned  ipectator  of  what 
is  goitt^  on  amon^  his  alienated  subjects.  Jea> 
lousy  of  his  own  lofty  prerogative  in  this  affair, 
IS  expressly  stated  as  the  great  leading  reason  an- 
nexed to  that  commandment  in  the  decalogue 
which  forbida  idolatry,  <*  Thou  shalt  not  make 
onto  thee  any  graven  image."  In  the  exercise  of 
that  jealousy,  he  poured  forth  his  wrath  on  the 
earth  contaminated  by  the  disaffection  of  our  first 
parents,  and  under  the  tremendous  effects  of  his 
corse,  the  whole  creation,  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
lent  hour,  has  never  ceased  to  groan.  The  earth, 
ftuthful  to  the  bidding  of  her  affi-onted  and  injured 
Lord,  has  never  ceawd  to  bring  forth  briars  and 
tboms,  that  the  alienated  worshipper  mav  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  broW  and  in  bitter  sor- 
row, till  he  returns  to  the  dust  from  which  he  was 
taken*  The  effect  of  the  oontroversy,  when 
pleaded  with  particular  nations,  was  strikingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  judgment  denounced  against  Egypt 
on  that  memorable  night  when  the  an^el  of  de- 
struction passed  through  the  land.  "  Against  all 
the  gods  of  Egypt,". said  Jehovah,  "  will  I  exe- 
cute judgment."  But  nowhere  has  the  displea- 
sure of  Jehovah  been  more  rmnarkably  manifested 
sf^aittst  the  estrangement  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering, than  in  his  conduct  towards  those  who 
were  taken  into  covenant  with  himself;  and  this 
may  shew  what  we  professed  Christians  have  rea- 
son to  expect  if  we  follow  the. same  course.  It  is 
thus  written,  *<  They  provoked  him  to  anger  with 
their  high  places,  and  moved  him  to  jealousv  with 
their  graven  images.  When  God  heard  tfiis,  he 
was  wroth,  and  greatly  abhorred  Israel." — Psalm 
bucviii.  58,  59*  We  may  be  permitted,  to  the 
same  purpose,  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  song 
of  Moses :  **  He  forsook  God  which  made  him, 
and  lightly  esteeined  the  rock  of  his  salvation. 
They  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  strange  gods, 
with  abominations  provoked  they  him  to  anger. 
They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  God ;  to  gods 
whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came 
newly  up,  whom  your  fathers  feared  not.  Of  the 
rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast 
forgotten  God  that  formed  thee.  And  when  the 
Lord  saw  it,  he  abhorred  them,  because  of  the 
provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his  daughters*  And 
oe  said,  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  see 
what  theii  end  shall  be  ;  for  they  are  a  very  fro- 
wird  generation,  children  ift  whom  is  no  faith. 
They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which 
is  not  God  ;  they  have  provoked  me  to  anger  with 
their  vanities^  and  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy 
with  thoae  which  am  not  a  people ;  I  will  provoke 
them  to  anger  with  afooUsn  nation.  For  a  fire  is 
kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  shall  bum  unto  the 
lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth  with  her 
increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains.    I  will  heap  mischieiiB  upon  them ;  I 


wfll  spend  mine  aifows  upta  thetfl.'^-afcDent.  xxxii. 
15-23. 

Now,  my  brethren,  rive  me  leave  to  ask,  in 
conclusion,  what  yoii  think  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  those  of  whom  these  things  are  spoken  ? 
How  multiplied  must  be  the  sorrows  of  that  man 
on  whom  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  not  only 
shot  but  expended ;  the  wretched  man  on  whom 
not  merely  calamities  fall,  but  mischiefs  are  heap- 
ed, and  all  this  by  a  power  that  is  irresistible ! 
We  may  form,  from  such  considerations,  some 
notion  of  what  an  inspired  apostle  means,  when 
he  speaks  of  an  inordinate  love  of  the  world  drown- 
ing men  in  perdition,  and  of  what  is  meant  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  when  it  is  said  that  the  smoke 
of  idolaters  ascendeth  up  for  ever  t 
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Calcutta^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  lamenio* 
ble  ignorance,  degradation,  and  depravity,  that  cover 
thi  regions  to  which  the  Missionary  labours  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  are  now  devoted  There,  super- 
stition, in  the  roost  hideous  shapes,  reigns  triumphant ; 
and  there  may  be  seen,  every  day,  thousands  of  human 
beings  falling  down  before,  and  worshipping  the  most 
frightful  and  mis-shapen  idols  that  imagination  can  pic- 
ture; striving  to  propitiate  the  favour,  or  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  imaginary  beings  whom  these  idols  repre- 
sent, by  rites  and  ceremonies  the  most  frivolous,  vicious 
and  sanguinary.  Need  I  add,  that  from  this  worship 
has  resulted  a  state  of  ignorance  the  most  lamentable, 
and  of  morality  the  most  humiliating?  Yet  the  race 
that  are  thus  not  only  buried  in  ignorance  of  aU  that 
man,  to  be  happy,  ought  to  know  and  to  believe,  but 
in  the  daily  and  hourly  practice,  and  that  under  the 
hallowed  name  of  religion  itself,  of  all  that  can  degrade 
and  debase  his  nature,  are,  at  the  same  time,  endowed 
with  intellectual  faculties  the  most  acute,  qualifying 
them,  whenever  they  will  listen,  to  comprehend  the 
lessons  addressed  to  their  understandings ;  and,  more* 
over,  with  dispositions  singularly  tractable,  and  with  a 
curiosity  strongly  inviting  the  advances  of  the  teacher. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  these 
encouragements  have,  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
been  borne  down  by  superstitious  prejudices,  which  it 
must  prove  no  easy  ta^  to  remove ;  and  hence,  un- 
doubtedly, has  arisen  the  slender  success  of  the  Mis- 
sionary, when  he  has  addressed  himself  to  the  crowds 
gathered  around  him  in  the  market  place  and  the  high- 
way. But  a  brighter  prospect  opens  in  regard  to  the 
rising  generation ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for  their  benefit  and 
instruction  that  the  institution  which  the  Scottish  people 
are  now  called  upon  to  assist,  has  been  established. 
It  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  gratitude  to  heaven,  that 
while  this  institution  avows  openly  the  instruction  of 
native  youth,  in  a  better  and  a  purer  faith  and  morality, 
as  well  as  in  a  more  rational  and  enlightened  education, 
it  has  not  only  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  parents, 
but  haSk  on  the  contrary,  experienced  the  support  of  a 
very  large  number,  whose  children  are  now  attending 
our  school,  and  the  approbation  of  a  still  greater  dasa, 
whose  desire  to  share  in  its  advantages  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  gratify*  The  fact,  of  upwards  of  six 
hundred  Hindoo  youth,  now  in  daily  attendanoe  on  the 
Assembly's  school  at  Calcutta  alone,  is  decisive  (rf  (his 
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im|>oitaiit  point.  My  own  penonal  Imowledge  enables 
me  fully  to  confirm  it.  It  is  at  length  phced  1>eyond 
all  doubt,  tbat,  strong  and  inyindble  eswe  have  hither- 
to believed  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindus  to  be,  in  all 
matters  in  which  their  &ith  is  concerned,  and  unwilling, 
as  they  have  hitherto  shewn  themselves,  to  profit  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  Missionary,  when  he  ad- 
dresses  them  severally  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross^ 
there  is  arising  among  them  a  large  and  respectable 
l)ody,  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  education 
we  are  bestoi^nng,  and  willing  to  receive  that  education 
tor  their  children,  on  the  terms  on  which  we  offer  it  to 
them.  In  the  Assembly's  School,  the  education  is 
openly  and  avowedly  founded  on  religion,  and  lessons 
from  the  Bible  are  daily  read  in  the  lower  and  more 
elementary,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  classes.  And 
such  is  the  happy  change  now  working  in  the  na- 
tive mind,  that  where  there  is  the  desire  to  obtain 
instruction  in  our  literature  and  science  for  their  chil- 
dren, many  of  the  parents  send  them  to  the  Assembly's 
school  to  receive  this  instruction,  rather  than  to  others 
that  also  bestow  it,  just  because  the  fundamental  truths 
and  doctrines  of  religion  are  with  us  taught  and  kept 
alive.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, every  way  liberal  and  enlightened,  being  now 
entertained  by  natives  of  the  greatest  respectability  and 
talents.  To  myself  their  language  has  been,  *'  In  all 
you  teach  our  children,  preserve  upon  their  minds  a 
belief  in  God,  and  a  sense  of  their  religious  obli- 
gation; educate  them  in  your  literature  and  sdenoe; 
teach  them  even,  if  you  please,  and  they  desire  it,  the 
grounds  on  which  you  rest  the  superiority  of  your 
faith  to  ours,  and  let  them  chuse  for  themselves  at  what 
nltar  they  >vill  worship ;  but  do  not  make  them  atheists." 
Would  to  heaven,  that  those  enlarged  and  enlightened 
sentiments  were  more  generally  diffused  than  they  are ; 
but  let  us  not,  in  the  mean  time,  overlook  the  door, 
narrow  as  it  now  is,  which  they  are  opening  to  Chris- 
tian exertion.  It  is  seen,  even  by  the  least  acute  among 
the  natives  whom  we  strive  to  instruct,  that  the  edu- 
cation which  our  schools  are  bestowing  on  their  chil- 
dren, must  demolish  all  belief  in  the  superstitious  fables 
of  the  vulgar  iaith  ;  and  the  very  apprehensions  which 
they  evince,  lest  we  make  their  children  atheists,  be- 
speaks a  sense  and  a  feeling  of  fear  and  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  which,  while  it  serves  in  some  measure  to 
redeem  the  dreary  darkness  through  which  it  gleams, 
as  the  yet  lingering  ray  of  a  once  brighter  sun,  tells  the 
Christian  philanthropist  himself  to  beware,  lest  the 
education  he  imparts  be  such  as  will  encourage  atheism 
rather  than  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  living  and 
the  true  God.  Against  this  danger,  the  Assembly's 
School  anxiously  provides;  for  religion  stands  at 
the  very  threshold,  to  receive  and  to  welcome  every 
entrant.  The  Scriptures  are  a  class-book  in  every 
department;  and  in  the  higher  forms,  the  pupils  are 
specially  instructed  in  the  evidences  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  with  a  view  to  their  embracing 
our  fiiith,  and,  in  due  time,  becoming  themselves  the 
instruments  of  still  farther  diffusing  its  knowledge 
among  their  countrymen.  It  is  this,  principally,  that 
distinguishes  the  Assembly's  School ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  confidently  seek  and  expect  for  it  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Christian  people  of 
Scotland. 

Having  once  and  again  assisted  at  the  annual  eza- 
mination  to  which  the  Assembly's  School  is  subjected, 
in  the  presence  of  the  European  and  native  population 
of  Calcutta,  I  can  speak  confidently  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  of  its  pupils ;  and  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  them  on  a  level  with  any  that  are 
attained  generally,  even  in  our  own  country,  by  youth 
of  the  same  age,  and  pursuing  the  same  studies.  The 
system  followed  at  the  institution,  includes  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  our  sdioola  at 


home,  embraeiiig  also,  of  ooune,  Instraetiaa  m  the 
spoken  language  of  the  country,  as  the  medium,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  communicating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language.  This  onoe  attained,  and  the 
road  to  history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, astronomy,  kc,  is  opened  up.  The  avdour 
with  which  this  road  is  punned  by  the  native  youth, 
has  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have  witnessed 
them  engaged  in  their  daily  labours,  while  the  rapidity 
of  their  progress  generally  keeps  pace  with  their  ardour, 
often,  indeed,  as  I  have  seen,  exciting  the  surprise,  as 
it  gladdens  and  encourages  the  hearts  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  their  progress.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Assembly's  School, 
various  fields  have  been  opened  up,  beyond  its  walls^ 
for  rendering  available  to  the  purposes  of  after-life  the 
knowledge  and  instruction  imparted  by  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  natives  to  situations  in  the  public  service, 
from  which  they  were  formerly  excluded,  is  part  of  the 
more  extended  and  liberal  policy  which  the  Government 
of  India,  at  length,  finds  itself  in  a  position  to  adopt ; 
and  the  prises  held  out,  while  they  stimulate  to  an  at- 
tendance upon  such  institutions  as  ours,  powerfully  en- 
courage our  exertions,  as  they  are  obviating  the  great 
objection  long  and  strongly  urged  against  our  schools, 
that  the  instruction  we  were  bestowing,  was  imme- 
diately forgotten  on  the  youth  returning  to  scenes 
where  it  could  not  possibly  be  turned  to  advantage ; 
or,  if  remembered,  served  only  to  render  them  UMve 
unhappy  and  discontented  with  their  lot  The  erec- 
tion, within  these  two  years,  of  a  medic^  college,  en- 
dowed by  Government  on  a  scale  the  most  liberal  and 
extensive,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  officers 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  professional  talents,  and 
speciidly  devoted  to  the  supply  of  a  race  of  educated 
native  practitioners  in  medicine  and  surgery,  is  another 
of  the  enlightened  measures  that  have  lately  been 
adopted ;  and  there  may  be  easily  recognised  in  it,  one  of 
the  most  obvious  provisions  for  rendering  the  elementary 
instruction  in  literature  and  science,  bestowed  at  our 
schools,  available  to  the  most  useful  and  profitable  pur- 
poses. The  attendance  on  this  ooU^e,  of  studenu 
supplied  from  the  Assembly's  School  and  from  other 
seminaries,  has  been  all  that  was  anticipated ;  and  the 
result  is  the  more  gratifying,  that  this  attendance  is  a 
triumph  over  Hindu  prejudices,  where,  by  many,  they 
were  considered  as  almost  invincible.  The  object  of  this 
college  extends  beyond  the  wants  of  the  public  service, 
properly  so  called,  and  embraces  the  estabUshmenC, 
in  due  time,  of  native  medical  practitionera  over  the 
whole  country,  in  whose  hands  the  lives  of  our  fellow 
subjects  may,  with  more  safety,  be  placed,  than  in 
those  to  which,  of  necessity,  they  have  hitherto  been 
confided.  I  mention  these  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
public  authorities  in  India,  as  they  must  be  gratifying 
to  every  philanthropic  mind,  and  as,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  a  part  of  the  happy  fruits  alr^y  resulting 
from  the  laboure  which  the  people  of  Scotland  are  now 
called  upon  to  support. 

But  passing  to  a  more  peculiar  feature  ofthe  Assem- 
bly's School  and  Mission,  I  may  mention,  that  befora 
my  departure  from  India,  several  of  our  youth  were  far 
advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  with  a  view 
of  becoming  converts  to  our  fitith,  and  being  ultimately 
employed  as  teachera  of  it,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Indian  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  now  happily 
armed  with  power  from  that  Church,  to  receive  them 
into  fidl  communion  as  preachera  of  the  everhuting 
Gospel.  Othen,  whose  views  do  not  extend  to  this 
holier  and  more  Christian  object,  had  been  trained  up 
as  teachers,  within  the  school,  and  had  been  found  qua- 
lified to  take  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  branch 
establishments,  planted  near  the  parent  institution, 
and  under  its  general  superintendence.  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  most  important  step  in  the  progre«  of 
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the  AssemUy's  Sdiool.  The  institution  is  now  sending 
forth,  not  scholars,  hut  schoolmasters,  from  among  its 
pupils ;  and  the  sphere  of  its  labours  and  usefulness  is 
widening  all  around  it.  These  labours  are,  as  yet,  con- 
fined to  the  Presidency  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  situations  die  most  eligible,  at  a  distance 
from  the  seats  of  Government,  have  already  presented 
themselves,  and  as  public  support  is  extended  by  the 
parent  institution,  and  the  committee  at  home,  will  also 
be  overtaken.  Besides  holding  out  a  field  where  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  labours  will  be 
both  welcome  and  successful,  many  of  them  afford  the 
ad^'antage  of  a  climate  highly  congenial  to  European 
constitutions,  and  consequently  hold  out  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  our  Missionaries  being  enabled  to  recruit 
their  health,  when  suffering  under  their  labours  in  less 
fiivourable  localities,  without  being  obliged  altogether 
to  suspend  these  labours. 

I  may  also  mention,  as  a  motive  to  still  greater  ex- 
ertions than  ever,  that  the  eminent  success  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Calcutta  has  stirred  up  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  Scothind  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  be 
included  in  the  General  Assembly's  scheme,  which 
until  lately  has  been  confined  to  Bengal;  a  requisi- 
tion  to  which  the  committee  has  most  readily  lent  an 
ear.  At  both  of  these  Prewdencies,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  may,  indeed,  account  herself  fortunate,  in 
having  men  zealously  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  dis- 
tinguished among  the  foremost  scholars  in  India,  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  luitive  character,  literature,  and 
languages;  some  of  them,  indeed,  almost  \nthout  rivals 
in  these  most  requisite  attainments.  If  there  are  any 
who  are  afraid  that,  by  attempting  too  much,  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  accomplishing  less  than  under  narrower 
endeavours  might  be  attainable,  I  would  say,  that  the 
extension  of  the  Assembly's  scheme  to  the  other  Presi- 
dencies in  India,  has  not  been  taken  up,  until  so  strong- 
ly demanded  from  these  quarters,  as  to  leave  no  rea- 
sonable doubts  of  a  very  liberal  measure  of  local  sup- 
port, by  which  the  services  of  such  eminent  OrientaUsts, 
and  zealous  and  devoted  Blissionaries,  as  are  now  en- 
listed, both  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  secured  for  an  institution  which  may  well  be 
termed  national.  Indeed,  the  concentration  of  effort, 
by  all  the  friends  of  true  religion  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's  School  and  Mission 
— ao  peculiarly  the  child  of  the  people  of  Scotland — 
is  so  obvious,  that  a  doubt  cannot,  I  think,  exist  as  to 
its  expediency ;  and  we  ought  to  regard  the  bringing 
of  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  within  its 
pale,  as  a  step  in  our  progress  promising  the  best  of 
fiiiits  to  the  natives  in  these  parts  of  our  eastern  terri- 
tories. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  institution — thus  en- 
larged and  enlarging  in  its  sphere  of  duty  and  usefulness- 
depends  for  its  activity,  and  indeed  its  existence,  upon 
the  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  tree  of 
their  own  planting ;  and  now  that  it  is  growing  up  to- 
wards maturity,  and  affording  shelter  to  many  under  its 
branches,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  "  dry  and  thirsty 
land,'*  thus  promising  so  well  to  reward  their  past  care,  it 
must  not  be  forsaken.  The  policy  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  Indian  Government,  has  prevented  any  aid  being 
given  to  our  school  from  the  funds  provided  by  the  Le- 
gislature for  the  promotion  of  native  educatiou.  The 
time,  I  trust,  Avill  soon  come,  when  this  policy  will  be 
departed  from ;  and  it  will  certainly  come  the  sooner, 
that  we  are  able  to  prove  how  powerful  and  etficient 
we  are,  as  instruments  in  promoting  all  the  great  ob- 
jects which  a  British  and  a  Christian  Government  of 
India  ought  to  have  in  view.  The  most  honourable 
testimony  has  been  borne  by  the  highest  authority  in 
India — and  this  in  the  most  public  manner — to  the  pre- 
eminent ability  and  success  that  have  hitherto  distin- 
guished the  Assembly'v  School,  under  the  able  superin- 


tendence of  Dr  Duff,  whose  zeal,  talents,  and  un- 
wearied diligence  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
Indian  Mission,  require  no  eulogium  from  me.  To 
enable  the  institution  still  more  to  earn  and  to  deserve 
this  testimony,  the  exertions  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
must  not  be  relaxed.  Let  this  be  their  encouragement, 
also,  that  as  we  succeed  in  enlightening  the  native  m\nd 
in  India,  we  shall  prepare  the  people  themselves  for  ono 
day  taking  an  active  part  in  the  good  work,  and  we 
shall  most  effectually  remove  the  (Sfficulties  that  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  assistance  from  the 
public  fimds.  At  present,  the  fear  is  entertained  that, 
by  extending  this  assLstance  to  an  institution  avowedly 
teaching  Christianity,  the  prejudices  of  our  native  sub- 
jects might  be  outraged,  and  their  feelings  offended.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  motives  from  which  this 
cautious  policy  has  originated ;  but  I  venture  to  think, 
that  it  is  now  acted  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
necessity  of  the  case  demands.  Hindu  prejudices  and 
fears  upon  this  ground,  are  vanishing  before  the  well 
directed  and  truly  judicious  exertions  to  enlighten  them, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Assembly's  School :  and 
it  becomes  us  to  take  care,  that  Christian  prejudices  do 
not  usurp  their  pUce,  in  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  State 
from  granting  the  same  aid  to  institutions  where  Chris- 
tianity is  taught,  as  to  those  from  which  it  is  excluded. 
But  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  encouraging,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  honourable  to  our  exertions,  a  desire  has 
been  generated,  even  in  the  most  exclusive  seminary  at 
Calcutta,  to  introduce  into  it  the  reading  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  Several  of  the  native  gentlemen,  who 
are  directors  of  the  institution  to  whidi  I  refer,  have 
perceived  its  inferiority  to  that  of  the  Assembly,  in 
bestowing  instructions,  in  what  they  have  penetration 
enough  to  see  is  a  most  important  branch  of  knowledge 
as  regards  the  history  of  the  world,  even  without  refer- 
ence  to  the  peculiar  religious  dogmata  that  are  involved 
in  it ;  and  I  certainly  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes, 
that  die  Hindu  Collie  will  be  soon  assimUated  to  that 
of  the  Assembly,  in  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
its  pupils,  were  it  merely  as  a  historical  record,  well  en- 
titled to  their  attention.  But  should  this  happy  period 
be  more  remote  than  I  would  fondly  anticipate,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  as  we  succeed,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in 
removing  the  prejudices  that  now  stand  in  our  way,  and 
directing  the  feelings,  that  now  obstruct  us,  into  a 
proper  channel,  new  sources  of  pecuniary  support  will 
open  to  us.  Already  have  we  succeeded  in  so  far  ovei- 
coming  these  difficulties,  that  the  demands  for  admis- 
sion into  our  school'are  more  than  can  be  answered.  Be- 
sides the  six  or  eight  hundred  youths  now  receiving 
education  under  our  Missionaries,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  thousands,  equally  anxious 
to  enter  the  institution,  whom  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  overtake.  The  Church  of  Scotland  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  thankful  to  heaven,  for  having  been  enabled, 
by  the  bounty  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  do  so 
much  as  she  has  accomplished ;  but  she  cannot  shut  her 
eyes  to  how  littie  that  is,  compared  with  the  vast  field 
for  moral  and  religious  cultivation  that  lies  before  her 
in  India.  The  occupation  of  this  field,  to  a  greater 
and  greater  extent,  depends  on  the  permanence  and  ex- 
tension of  that  Uberal  support,  which  has  hitherto 
enabled  her  to  do  so  much,  as  already  to  have  com- 
manded the  applause  of  both  the  European  and  native 
population  of  India.  If  this  support  is  not  withheld, 
but  farther  and  farther  extended,  as  her  labours  more 
and  more  expand,  the  honourable  position  which  she 
has  attained  among  the  bodies  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  over  our  Bastem 
empire,  wiU  assuredly  be  sustained ;  and,  we  trust,  ren- 
plered  still  more  conspicuous  by  her  continued  and  in- 
creasing success,  untU,  under  the  blessing  of  an  all- 
wise  and  all-disposing  Providence,  the  ignorance  and 
superstition,  which  now  overshadow  so  many  of  the 
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fairest  provinces  of  tlie  globe,  sb^Il  gire  place  to  the 
life  and  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  and  the 
millions  that  now  acknowledge  our  political  supremacy, 
shall  also  accept,  in  all  sincerity  and  knowledge,  of  our 
religious  creed;  and  as  they  are  linked  to  us  by  one 
common  civil  and  social  bond,  so  shall  they  also  be 
seen  bending  with  us  at  the  s«me  pure  and  spiritual 
altar. 

We  must  not  rest  contented,  however,  until,  with  oar 
a)ms,  we  also  mingle  our  prayers  unto  Him,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  all  things,  that  he  would  uphold 
and  prosper  the  labours  of  his  Church,  in  extending  the 
Mesviah's  kingdom  over  lands  that  yet  *'  sit  in  dark* 
ness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"-l4hat  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  strengthen  the  hands,  and  en- 
courage the  hearts,  of  the  humble' and  pious  instru- 
ments ^ployed  in  this  good  work ;  and,  in  his  own 
time,  mercifully  fulfil  the  promise  he  has  given  unto 
mankind,  that  he  will,  one  day,  '*  give  unto  the  Son 
the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  Uie  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession." 

SUFFBRINOS  OF  THB  CRBW  OF  THB  VIBWFORTH 

OF  KIRKALDY,  OKB  OF  THB  ICEBOUND 

WHALERS,  OF  1835. 

No.  IV. 

By  THB  Rev.  J.  Thomson, 

One  of  ike  ARnittera  of  Vpsart, 

HAvma  thus  imperfectly  described  the  sufferings  and 
the  dangers  of  the  crew  of  the  Viewforth,  I  have  now 
a  very  pleasing  duty  to  perform,  namely,  to  record  their 
religious  exercises  while  detained  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
,  This  is  the  more  interesting,  because  it  xnW  enable  us 
to  see,  more  distinctly,  the  connection  between  their  piety 
and  their  preservation.  The  Christian  knows  that  what- 
ever secondary  causes  may  be  employed  for  effecting 
any  purpose,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  these 
are  only  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  adorable  Ruler 
of  the  Universe.  His  providence  is  over  all  his  works. 
*'  He  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  on  the  waters ; 
He  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ;  He  walketh  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind."  **  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his 
path  in  the  great  waters."  "  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  in  the  great  Avaters,  these 
see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep."  How  becoming  is  it,  therefore,  that  our  sea- 
faring people  should  habitually  cherish  an  impression  of 
the  omnipresence  of  God,  wherever  they  go,  and  that, 
fearing  his  holy  name,  they  conscientiously  endeavour 
to  worship  him  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  view  him 
as  all  their  salvation  and  all  their  desire. 

I  rejoice  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  piety  of  many  of  the  crew  of  the  Viewforth,  a 
consideration  that  greatly  endears  them  to  ray  heart. 
The  influence  which  religion  exerted  on  their  disposi- 
tions and  general  deportment,  was  too  marked  to  escape 
observation.  I  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  their  ac- 
cumulated sufferings  and  dangers,  and  I  do  now  state  it, 
as  my  decided  conviction,  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
these  evils,  had  it  not  been  for  the  consolations  of  the 
Qospel,  they  must  have  all  yielded  to  the  hopelessness 
of  despair.  But  it  was  their  happiness  to  know  in 
whom  they  believed ;  and  they  found,  to  their  blissful 
experience,  that  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righte- 
ous man  availeth  much. 

Various  considerations  combined,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  detention,  to  awaken  deep  concern  in  their 
minds,  regarding  their  eternal  welfare.  They  were 
Borroundcd  with  dangers  from  which  God  only  could 
deliver  them.  The  thought  of  never  more  being  per- 
mitted to  see  their  families  and  homes,  melted  their 
hearts,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes.  Disease  had 
enttrwl  the  ship,  and  death,  oceordng  lo  frequently, 


brought  before  them;  in  tiie  most  impressive  mannef, 
the  si^emn  realities  of  the  eternal  world;  while  the 
religious  instmctiona  communicated  to  them,  and  the 
devotional  exercises  in  which,  as  oft  as  possible,  they 
engaged,  tended  to  keep  alive  on  their  minds  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  salvation,  and  the  neeesaity  of  preparation 
for  heaven. 

The  sources  of  their  spiritual  improvement  and  eoQi« 
fort  were  the  following  :— 

1.  The  Word  of  God.  Thai  blessed  volome  was  new 
felt  by  them  to  be  the  enchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and 
stedfast.  They  perused  the  sacred  page  with  new  and 
inexpressible  delight.  Every  moment  they  could  epare 
was  devoted  to  this  employment.  And  truly  they  found 
the  inspired  volume  to  be  ''a  ligh^to  their  feet  and  a 
lamp  to  their  path."  One  of  them  told  me,  with  tears 
of  joy  flowing  down  his  weather-beaten  cheeks,  '*  that 
in  his  Bible  he  always  found  the  sweetest  consolation." 
This  was  the  case  with  others.  The  men  were  seen, 
when  below  decks,  eagerly  reading  the  Soriptnres  of 
eternal  truth,  and  laying  hold  of  the  hope  there  set  be- 
fore them. 

2.  I  learn  that  much  attention  was  given  to  Beeret 
Prayer.  This  is  an  indispensable  duty.  To  the  per- 
formance of  it,  how  many  powerful  motives  now  united 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  that  exhortation,  in  the  ears  even 
of  the  thoughtless,  "  Arise,  O  Sleeper,  and  call  upon 
thy  God."  Accordingly  the  mariners'  cry  was  now 
heard,  *'  Save  us,  O  Lord,  we  perish ; "  "  Master, 
Master,  save  us."  Nor  was  the  duty  felt  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  truly  pious  lelt  it  to  be  an 
unspeakable  privilege.  At  the  throne  of  grace  they  ex- 
perienced peace  and  joy  in  believing ;  and  reposing  all 
their  hopes  on  their  divine  Saviour,  they  were  enabled 
calmly  to  bear  their  sufferings,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

3.  Social  Worship.  The  sight  of  a  Bethel  Flag  in 
the  Arctic  Regions  is  peculiarly  interesting.  This,  it 
^VBs  their  privilege  occasionally  to  enjoy.  It  was  hoisted 
on  board  the  Jane  of  Hull,  whose  mate,  a  truly  pious 
man,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  assem- 
bled worshippers.     Mr writes,  Oct.  18 — "  This 

is  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  kept  as  such 
by  a  good  many.  It  was  a  sublime  sight  to  see  the 
Bethel  Flag  flying  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  the  scenery 
around  us  being  such  as  no  person  at  home  can  con- 
ceive. There  was  a  complete  turn-out  of  all  the  ships, 
probably  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty  men.  His 
prayer  was  beautiful,  expressing  our  belief  that  it  is  not 
by  the  hands  of  men  that  the  ships  are  to  be  relieved, 
and  that  we  look  up  to  a  higher  power,  whom  the  winds 
and  waves  obey.  He  said,  too,  that  perhaps  a  brother, 
a  sister,  a  father,  or  an  indulgent  mother  might  then  be 
praying  for  our  safety,  and  he  prayed  that  their  prayers 
might  be  heard.  His  text  was  Lam.  i.  12.  We  stood 
in  need  of  the  consolation  which  he  administered.  We 
needed  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  to  keep  us 
from  being  '  feint  and  weary  in  our  minds.' " 

So  long  as  the  vessels  kept  near  each  other,  and  the 
weather  permitted,  such  opportunities  of  spiritual  im- 
provement were  frequently  enjoyed.  What  a  blessing  it 
is  to  have  pious  of&cers  on  board  these  vessels  1  The 
Jane  was  highly  favoured  in  this  respect.  And  when 
it  is  stated,  that  not  one  of  her  crew  died  during  the 
voyage,  or  so  much  as  had  a  headache,  notwithstanding 
aU  their  sufferings  and  perils,  we  cannot  but  mark  the 
benign  influence  which  religion  exerted  over  their  minds, 
and  the  connection  subsisting  between  their  preserva- 
tion and  the  prayers  offered  up  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Viewforth  was  also  highly  privileged  with  the 
means  of  spiritual  improvement.  The  pious  young 
oflncer  from  whose  journal  so  many  extracts  have  been 
given,  but  whose  name,  in  deference  to  his  modesty,  is 
withheld  for  the  present,  was  the  main  and  highly  hon* 
cured  instrument  of  good  to  tiie  erem    Kb  exertiona 
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were  lAcessmt  and  unwearied.  Every  alternate  ni^t 
be  met  with  the  men,  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer.  Every  occurrence  which  took  place,  whether 
deliverance  from  impending  danger,  or  the  death  of  a 
messmate,  were  carefully  improved.  Thus :  *'  Octo- 
ber 22. — Prayer  ahoard  of  our  ship  to-dav.  It  waa  un- 
animously agreed  by  the  men,  that  we  should  assemble 
between  half-decks,  to  give  thanks  to  that  God  who 
has  so  mercifully  preserved  us  through  the  past  week. 
Read  also  a  sermon  from  the  Ketrospect  on  these  words 
of  David :  '  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits.'  Sung  the  29th  Paraphrase,  and  part 
of  the  107th  Psalm.  It  was  truly  sublime  to  hear  our 
voices  ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  in 
such  an  awfiil  situation,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  them 
sang  from  the  heart."  "  Sunday,  January  7th,  read  the 
funeral  service  over  another  of  our  shipmates,  and  as- 
sembled on  the  half-deck  to  embrace  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  unbound- 
ed mercies.  AH  hands  were  present,  the  sick  lying  in 
their  beds.  It  was  most  solemn  and  impressive,  and 
many  were  deeply  affected." 

Sparing  though  I  have  been  with  extracts  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  enough,  I  trust,  is  before  the  read- 
er, to  enable  him  to  form  some  idea  of  the  attention 
paid  to  religious  exercises  by  the  crew  of  the  View- 
forth.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  fact,  that  this  happened  not 
only  when  they  were  on  the  brink  of  danger,  but  also 
vhen  the  subjects  of  a  merciful  deliverance.  The  only 
fiur  day  they  enjoyed  On  their  return  homewards,  was  a 
Sabbath,  which  was  devoted  to  spiritual  exercises. 
And  may  we  not  hope,  that,  when  the  records  of  eter- 
nity shall  be  unfolded  to  our  view,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
these  holy  exercises  have  been,  through  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results  to  many  a  soul  ?  Meanwhile, 
let  06  not  overlook  the  connection  between  them,  and 
the  exemplary  deportment  of  the  mariners,  as  well  as 
the  ansMrers  which  were  returned  to  their  prayers  for 
deliverance.  Not  an  oath  was  to  be  heard  on  board 
the  ship.  Intemperance  was  unknown  among  them. 
So  great  was  the  restraint  imposed  by  religion  upon 
them,  that  when  they  had  the  spirits  belonging  to  the 
vessel  at  their  command,  when  taken  out  on  the  ice, 
thoy  nobly  resolved,  as  one  of  them  told,  rather  to  die 
tban  commit  an  act  of  inebriety  or  insubordination. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  irreligious  and  the  dissolute 
belonging  to  other  vessels,  and  bow  different  also  their 
experience  1  "  Godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great 
-sin  I  having  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and 
of  chat  which  is  to  come."  '*  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
patteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  who  walketh  in  his 
ways." 

The  Viewforth  arrived  in  our  harbour  on  the  22d  of 
February  1836  {  an  event  which  occasioned  intense  and 
universal  joy.  Thanksgivings  were  publicly  offered  to 
God,  in  our  Church,  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
iSabfaath,  when  a  large  congregation  assembled.  Some 
of  the  rescued  sailors  were  also  present.  And  as  an 
evidence  of  the  impression  produced  on  the  subjects 
of  the  deliverance  recorded  in  these  pages,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  several  of  them  united  with  us,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  20th  of  November  last,  to  commemorate 
:he  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  at  the  sacramental  table^  and  experienced,  we 
tnut,  a  foretaste  of  that  commumon  whidi  the  redeem- 
ed shall  enjoy  >vith  him  for  ever  in  the  mansions  of 
celestial  glory  and  felicity  I 


CHRISTUN  TREASURY. 

Th4  NecoMity  of  an  AUmem€^,-^Jf  wa  eootnlt  our 
natural  sentunents^  we  are  apt  to  fear»  last,  befora  the 
holiness  of  God,  vice  should  appear  to  be  more  worthy 
of  punishment  than  thf  wMkneai  and  in|i9i£^ctioii  of 


human  virtue  can  ever  be  of  reward.  Mian,  when  about 
to  appear  befora  a  being  of  faifinite  perfection,  can  feel 
but  little  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  or  in  the  imper- 
fect propriety  of  hit  own  oonduct.  In  tht  presence  of 
his  fellow-creatures  he  may  often  justly  elevate  himself, 
and  may  often  have  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  own 
character  and  conduct,  compared  with  the  still  greater 
imperfection  of  theirs.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
when  about  to  appear  before  his  infinite  Creator.  To 
such  a  being  he  can  scarce  imagine  that  his  littleness 
and  weakness  should  ever  seem  to  be  the  proper  object 
either  of  esteem  or  of  reward ;  but  he  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  the  numberless  violations  of  duty  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty,  should  render  him  the  proper  olject 
of  aversion  and  punishment ;  neither  can  he  see  any  rea- 
son why  the  divine  indignation  should  not  be  let  loose, 
without  any  restraint,  upon  so  vile  an  in9ect  as  he  is 
sensible  that  he  himself  must  appear  to  be.  If  he  would 
still  hope  for  happiness,  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
demand  it  from  justice,  but  that  he  must  entreat  it  from 
the  mercy  of  God.  Repentance,  sorrow,  humiliation, 
contrition  at  the  thoughts  of  his  past  conduct,  are,  upon 
this  account,  the  sentiments  which  become  him,  and 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  which  he  has  left  for  ap- 
peasing^that  wrath  which  he  knows  he  has  justly  pro- 
voked. He  even  distrusts  the  efficacy  of  all  these,  and 
naturally  fears,  lest  the  wisdom  of  God  should  not,  like 
the  wesdoiess  of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the 
crime  by  the  most  importunate  lamcntationr  of  the  cri- 
minal Some  other  intercession,  some  other  sacrifice, 
some  other  atonement,  he  imagines,  must  be  made  for 
him,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  capable  of  making,  be- 
fore the  purity  of  divine  justice  can  be  reconciled  to  his 
manifold  offences.  The  doctrines  of  revelation  coin* 
cide,  in  this  respect,  with  those  original  anticipations  of 
nature ;  and  as  thev  teach  us  how  little  we  can  depend 
upon  the  imperfecuon  of  our  own  virtue,  so  they  shew 
us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  most  powerful  interces- 
sion has  been  made,  and  that  the  most  dreadful  atone- 
ment has  been  paid  for  our  manifold  transgressions  and 
iniquities. — Smith's  Moeal  Sbhtimbnts,  lltrtt  Edi" 

Power  of  Speech, — Observe  man  gifted  with  the 
power  of  speech,  the  power  of  communioating  thought 
for  thought,  and  circulating  knowledge,  and  truth,  and 
love,  through  aU  his  fellow-creatures.  Just  conceive, 
for  one  moment^  what  we  would  be  without  it ;  how 
black,  how  ignorant,  how  dreary,  how  comfortless  I 
Where  would  there  be  mutual  assistance,  mutual  advice, 
the  conununication  of  knowledge,  the  interchange  of  af- 
fection ?  Observe  man,  the  only  created  being  endowed 
Avith  this  glorious  fiiculty,  and  then  consider  the  use  he 
has  made  of  it.  Listen  to  the  curses  and  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  very  Being  who  bestowed  it,  who 
^ve  it  that  it  might  rise  before  the  throne  in  hallelu- 
jahs. Then  hear  the  falsehood,  the  deceit,  the  prevari- 
cation issuing  through  the  channel  where  truth  should 
for  ever  flow ;  then  hear  the  impure  and  wanton  jest, 
that  circulates  poison,  and  nurses  and  assists  the  natural 
corruption  of  the  heart,  when,  (God  know  I)  it  has 
enough  to  corrupt  and  brutalise  it  within ;  then  listen 
to  the  scandal,  the  malice,  the  invective,  and  the  recri- 
mination, upon  the  tongue  to  which  Ood  gave  Uie  elo- 
quence oS  affection  and  benevolenoe,  and  the  music  of 
pity  and  consolation ;  then  attend  to  the  lips  that  ean 
be  eloquent  and  valuable  on  every  subjeot  but  one,-* 
that  ean  desemt  on  the  market,  and  its  prieee  i  on  the 
world,  and  its  ftshion,  and  its  politics ;  nay,  on  every  lit- 
tle impulse  of  the  feelings,  and  every  flne-spua  sentiment 
of  the  mind  {  but  if  the  great  God  Intrudes  into  conver- 
sation, his  ways  or  his  dispensations,  his  merciee  and  hia 
loving-kindnMses,  the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  the  glow  of 
society  dies  away,  and  the  cold  and  heardesa  sileDce  be* 
timys  that  an  anwalnome  ftnoger  haa  flMde  hit  appear* 
aaae.-*WoLvs'f  RvnAiiia, 
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SACRED  POETRY- 

1^0  THE    SUPREME  BEING. 

The  praycri  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed^ 

If  Thou  the  ipirit  give  by  which  I  pray : 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed : 

Of  gooil  and  pious  works  Thou  art  the  seed. 

That  r|uickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may : 

Unless  Thou  shew  to  us  thine  own  true  way 

Ko  man  can  find  it :  Father  I  thou  must  lead. 

Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 

That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread  ; 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind. 

That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  thee, 

And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. 

Wordsworth. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

O  Lord,  another  day  is  flown. 

And  we,  a  lonely  band, 
Are  met  once  more  before  thy  throne. 

To  bless  thy  fost'ring  hand. 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  ours? 
Thou  wilt !  for  thou  dost  love  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

And  Jesus,  thou  thy  smiles  wilt  deign. 

As  we  before  thee  pray, 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train. 

And  we  are  weak  as  they. 

O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part, 

And  let  contention  cease  ; 
And  shed  abroail  in  every  heart. 

Thine  everlasting  peace  I 

Thus  chastcn'd,  cleans'd,  entirely  thine, 

A  Hock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  sun  of  holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  nilt  turn  our  wand'ring  feet. 
And  thou  %vilt  bless  our  way : 

Till  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 
The  dawn  of  histing  day. 

Kirks  White. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Jbrc«  of  SuperMtition The  Emperor  Charles 

Fiilh  of  Germany  was  a  memorable  instance  of  the  sin 
and  folly  of  tempting  the  Providence  of  God.  As  an 
expiation  for  his  sins,  he  indicted  upon  himself  discip- 
line in  secret,  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords 
which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ment was  found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with  his  blood. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  ynth  these  acts  of  mortification. 
The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude,  which  always 
accompanies  superstition,  still  continued  to  disquiet 
him,  and,  depredating  all  that  he  had  done,  prompted 
him  to  aim  at  something  extraordinary,  at  some  new 
and  singuhur  act  of  piety,  that  would  display  his  zeal, 
and  merit  fiiivour  of  heaven.  The  new  act  on  which  he 
fixed  was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  supersti- 
tion ever  suggested  to  a  di^rdered  fancy.  Ha  resolved 
to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death.  He 
Ofdered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.  His  domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral 
procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  him- 
•elf  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  eofliin 
with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  w*b 
ciuuited }  and  Charles  joiiie4  in  the  prayer  which  was 


offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  teafs 
with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had 
been  celebrating  a  real  funeraL  The  ceremony  closed 
with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual 
form,  and,  all  the  attendants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin, 
and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sen- 
timents which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  cere- 
mony, or  the  impression  which  the  image  of  death  left 
on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much  that,  next  day,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not 
long  resist  its  violence  ;  and  he  expired  soon  after. 

Hmo  foolith  the  exchange  ! — When  Ljrsimachas  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gets,  he  was  so  affected 
with  the  torments  of  thirst,  that  he  offered  his  kingdom 
to  his  enemies  for  permission  to  quench  it.  His  ex- 
clamation, when  he  had  drank  the  water  with  which 
they  furnished  him,  is  wonderfully  striking,  "  Ah  wretch- 
ed me,  who  for  such  a  momentary  gratification,  have 
lost  so  great  a  kingdom."  How  applicable  ia  this  to 
the  case  of  those  who  for  the  momentary  pleasures  of 
sin,  part  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  "  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?" 

The  vanity  of  talent  on  a  death-bed. — The  latter 
moments  of  Steevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shak- 
speare,  (says  Mr  Dibdin,)  were  moments  of  mental  an- 
guish. He  grew  not  only  irritable  but  outrageous; 
and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  raved  in  a 
manner  which  could  have  been  expected  only  from  a 
creature  bred  up  without  notions  of  morality  or  religion. 
Neither  complacency  nor  *'  joyful  hope*'  soothed  his  bed 
of  death.  His  language  was  Coo  frequently  the  language 
of  imprecation,  and  his  wishes  and  apprehensions  such 
as  no  rational  Christian  can  think  upon,  without  agony 
of  heart.  Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  the 
whole  of  the  testimony  of  the  good  woman  who  watched 
by  his  bed-side,  and  paid  him,  when  dead,  the  last  melan- 
choly attentions  of  her  office — although  my  prejudices, 
as  they  may  be  called,  will  pot  allow  me  to  believe, 
that  the  windows  shook,  and  that  strange  noises  and 
deep  groans  were  heard  at  midnight  in  his  room — ^yet  no 
creature  of  common  sense  (and  the  woman  posseased 
the  quality  in  an  eminent  degree)  could  mistake  oaths 
for  prayers,  or  boisterous  treatment  for  calm  and  gentle 
usage.     If  it  be  said  why — 

"  draw  his  frailOet  from  their  drmr  Sbode  ?  ** 

the  answer  is  obvious,  and,  I  should  hope,  irrefragable. 
A  duty,  and  a  sacred  one  too,  is  due  to  the  living. 
Pdst  examples  operate  upon  future  ones ;  and  posterity 
ought  to  know,  in  the  instance  of  this  accomplished 
scholar  and  literary  antiquary,  that  neither  the  sharpest 
wit,  nor  the  most  delicate  refinement,  can  alone  afford 
a  man  "  peace  at  the  last."  The  vessel  of  human 
existence  must  be  secured  by  other  anchors  than  these, 
when  the  storm  of  death  approaches. 
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ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OP  MEN'S   SINS  IN 
THE  PRESENT  LIFE. 

Bt  TBS  Ret.  Robert  Lee,  A.M., 
agister  of  Campsie. 

Is  God's  dealings  with  men,  there  ore  nuusy  more 
indications  of  his  providence  and  moral  gorem- 
ment,  of  his  rewarding  what  is  right  and  punish- 
ing what  is  wrong,  than  they  are  willing  to  see  or 
acknowledge.  There  are  many  sins  which  may 
be  said  to  inclose  their  own  punishments ;  they 
carry  them  within  themselves,  and  infallibly  dis- 
charge them  in  due  time.  Such  sins,  as  if  by  the 
very  nature  of  them,  "  when  finished,  bring  forth 
death.**  Some  of  these  are  more  fruitful  of  penal- 
ties than  others,  but  none  are  barren ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fabled  phoe- 
nix, that  the  parent  should  die  before  the  offspring 
begins  to  live. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  sins  which  do 
not  appear  to  us  necessarily  to  involve  their  own 
panishment.  And  yet  they  are  punished,  unde- 
niably, signally  even  in  the  present  life.  God 
hath  bound  the  two  firmly  together,  though  the 
links  of  the  chain  are  too  minute  for  our  discern- 
ment ;  and  when  in  such  cases  we  see  vengeance 
treading  on  the  heels  of  guilt,  we  are  called  upon 
to  acknowledge,  "  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth." 

The  history  of  the  world  is  a  perpetual  com- 
ment on  this  text.  For  though  apparent  excep- 
tions do  occur,  such  as  perplexed  the  Psalmist  for 
B  moment  (Ps.  Ixxiii.)  and  threw  a  painful  chill 
ever  the  hopes,  or  rather  wishes,  of  the  wisest  and 
liest  among  the  Gentile  sages ;  yet  those  excep- 
tions are  neither  so  many  nor  so  decided,  as  to 
Dring  the  truth  into  any  dispute,  thiit  the  good 
man  has  a  reward,  and  the  evil  a  punishment, 
even  in  the  present  world.  It  is  not  meant  to 
he  asserted,  that  either  the  reward  or  the  punish- 
ment is  €uleqttat€y  or  exactly  proportioned.  It 
evidently  is  not  so  ;  and  to  pretend  it  is,  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  numerous  and  obvious  facts.  But 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  deny,  that  indications,  both 
of  reward  and  punishment,  are  distinctly  visible, 
and,  in  many  cases,  approximations  also  to  the 
degrees  of  the  antecedent  virtue  or  vice. 
Vol.  1L 


The  great  use  to  which  a  devout  mind  turns 
the  study  of  history,  is  to  mark  and  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  vices  and  miseries,  the  virtues 
and  prosperity,  both  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
And  if  any  person,  who  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  make  such  connection  the  object  of  his  parti- 
cular regard,  will,  with  the  view  of  noting  it,  re- 
consider any  portion  of  history  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar,  he  will  probably  be  surprised  by 
its  fertility  of  proofs  that  '<  God  hath  not  forsaken 
the  earth,"  and  he  will  wonder  how  he  could  over- 
look the  footsteps  of  divine  justice  where  they 
were  so  visibly  imprinted. 

It  is  true,  historians,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
trouble  themselves  vrith  that  consideration.  It  is 
enough  for  them,  generally,  if  they  glorify  every 
one  hut  God.  The  old  heathen  narrators  are  le^ 
to  recognise  something  like  divinity  as  existing  in 
the  universe,  and  as  exercising  some  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  mortals.  Our  modern  philosophers 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  epicurean  sect,  who  love 
the  notion  of  a  deity  that  does  nothing,  and  cares 
for  nothing ;  and  so  they  describe  the  machine 
with  no  more  reference  to  its  mainspring,  than  if 
it  had  no  moving  power  at  all,  but  the  wheels 
themselves  caused  their  own  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  allow,  both  possible 
and  very  easy,  to  run  into  a  dangerous  extreme  ; 
the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  it  will  often 
necessarily  involve  us  in  uncharitable  as  well  as 
unjust  conclusions  regarding  the  characters  of  our 
fellow-men.  We  must  never,  in  this  case,  reason 
backward.  The  a  posteriori  argument,  which 
serves  us  so  well  in  science,  must  not  be  admitted 
here.  If  the  tower  in  Siloam  falls  and  kills  cer- 
tain men,  we  are  not  permitted  to  conclude  **  they 
were  sinners  above  all  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;"  nor  is  a  man  proved  to  be  "a  murderer,  whom 
vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live,"  because,  though 
escaped  from  the  sea,  a  viper,  out  of  the  heat, 
fastens  on  his  hand.  It  is,  in  by  far  the  minority 
of  cases,  altogether  incompetent  for  us  to  pro- 
nounce,  '<  thus  and  thus  the  man  hath  done,"  be- 
cause <<  thus  and  thus  he  suffers."  But  this  in- 
competence on  our  part  is  no  reason  why,  when 
we  Know  both  the  course  of  conduct,  and  the 
issues  of  it  in  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  of  the  nation,  we  should  shut  our  eves 
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to  intioiBtioiis  so  distinct  of  God's  moral  goTern- 
ment,  as  displayed — and  that  for  our  instruotion 
^n  the  history  of  the  world.  To  do  so  is  both 
impious  and  irrational, — ^is  at  once  the  effect 
and  symptom  of  an  atheistical  spirit ;  *'  because 
they  le^^  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  the 
operation  of  his  hand,  he  will  destroy  them,  and 
not  build  them  up." 

Lactantius,  one  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  has  left  a  book,  on  <'  The  deaths  of  the 
Persecutors."*  Without  thihldng  myself  obliged 
to  defend  every  instance  which  he  has  adduced  in 
support  of  his  position,  I  seem  to  myself  justi- 
fied in  asserting,  this  at  least  has  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  him,  that  those  <<  bloody  and  de- 
ceitful men"  among  the  Roman  emperors  and 
rulers  <<  who  made  havoc  of  the  Church,"  did 
not  <<  live  out  half  their  days,"  but  were  almost, 
without  exception,  «ut  off  by  untimely  and  violent 
deaths. 

Of  all  the  histories  in  the  world,  those  contain- 
ed in  the  Sacred  Volume  abound  most  in  lessons 
of  the  justice  of  God.  Indeed,  I  can  see  no  other 
end  for  which  many  passages  of  holy  writ  were 
composed,  or  have  been  preserved,  but  to  afford 
us  those  lessons*  This  intention,  indeed,  is  not 
stated,  for  the  sacred  writers  commonly  record 
facts,  leaving  these  to  suggest  their  own  instruc- 
tion ;  yet  this  instruction  is,  for  the  most  part,  so 
obvious,  and  lies  so  much  upon  the  surface,  that 
none  but  the  most  obtuse  or  careless  reader  can 
overlook  it.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  attend  to 
the  narrative  contained  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Four  characters  act  in  this  scene, 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  father 
is  partial  to  his  elder,  the  mother  to  her  younger 
son ;  and  the  sin  of  partiality  is  punished  by  the 
introduction  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  discord,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  family. 

Isaac,  wishing  to  communicate  the  prophetic 
blessing,  containing,  among  other  distinctions,  a 
grant  of  Canaan,  and  a  promise  of  the  Messiah  as 
to  come  of  that  family  in  which  the  blessing  was 
— Isaac,  wishing  to  confer  this  on  his  elder  and  fa- 
vourite son,  though  probably  aware  the  intention 
of  God  was  different,  for  we  cannot  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  the  oracle  given  to  his  wife,  (Gen. 
XXV.  23,)  sends  that  favourite  son  from  home,  to 
obtain  the  means  of  pampering  his  appetite,  and 
while  that  son  is  absent  on  that  errand,  bestows, 
to  his  own  unspeakable  grief,  the  blessing  on  his 
younger  son.  His  sin  was  manifest  in  his  punish' 
ment.  For,  had  he  pronounced  the  biessing  with- 
out a  feast,  or  had  he  been  satisfied  with  feasting 
on  the  tame  animals,  of  which  he  possessed  such 
a  multitude,  he  would  not  have  had  the  sorrow  of 
exclaiming,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  <<  Thy 
brother  came  with  subtlety,  and  hath  taken  away 
thy  blessing."  If  we  suppose  Isaac  aware  of  tlie 
prophecy  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  younger  son, 
his  punishment  is  so  much  the  more  signal. 

Esau  was  guilty  of  despising  his  birth-right, 

^  TMt  book  hai  been  tnmlsted  by  BUhop  Burnet,  and.  betidet 
hii»  tb«re  li  Miotber  Bng Uih  tnuislatton.    It  ii  dcierTing  a  peninl. 


and  he  is  deprived  of  his  blessing :  that  was  his 
sin — ^this  his  punishment 

Rebekah,  sharing  with  her  husband  the  sin  of 
partiality  to  one  of  her  children,  shares  with  him 
the  domestic  consequences.  But,  of  these,  her 
portion  is  the  greater;  for,  as  Plato  has  nobly 
said,  "  We  are  rewarded  for  doing  good,  by 
doing  more  good,"  so,  the  heaviest  penalty  of 
doing  evil,  is  when  it  leads  us  to  do  more  evil. 
Rebekah's  sin  of  partiality  for  Jacob,  produced  all 
the  unwarrantable  conduct  on  her  part,  recorded 
in  this  chapter.  She  instigates  Jacob  to  lie,  and 
deceive  his  father,  to  injure  and  supplant  his 
brother,  and  she  is  punished  by  living  in  dread 
that  her  &vourite  child  should  be  killed  by  the 
haritt  of  her  other  child,  and  the  latter  being  slain 
by  the  avenger  of  blood,  she  should  be  deprived  of 
«  both  her  sons  in  one  day,"  verse  45.  Neither 
Rebekah's  sins  nor  her  sufferings  ended  here.  To 
conceal  from  Isaac  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief, 
of  which  she  had  herself  been  the  principal  author, 
she  states  to  him  a  false  reason  for  Jacob's  de- 
parture, verse  46.  He  departs,  and  his  mother, 
as  it  appears,  sees  his  face  no  more.  Her  son  is, 
in  effect,  dead  to  her.  So  also  is  Esau,  who  is 
estranged  from  her;  and  is  worse  than  dead  to  both 
his  parents,  whom  he  lives  only  to  afflict.  Chap. 
xxvi.  35,  and  xxviii.  8,  9-  Jacob,  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  the  promise  respecting  himself, 
instead  of  permitting  God  to  bring  about  his  own 
purposes  in  his  own  time  and  way,  takes  the  ful- 
filment into  his  own  hands.  He  does  evil  that 
good  may  come;  first,  ungenerously  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  brother's  extremity  to  wrest  from 
him  his  birth-right,  then  lending  an  ear  to  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  mother,  lying  in  words,  verse 
19,  and  by  actions,  verse  22,  and,  worst  of  all, 
expressing  his  falsehood  in  the  language  of  piety, 
verse  20,  imposing  upon  his  venerable  parent,  and 
defrauding  his  absent  brother.  Did  God  approve 
all  this  ?  Some  commentators,  I  believe,  have 
imagined  he  did,  because  no  censure  is  pronounced 
by  the  sacred  historian.  What  notions  respecting 
God's  character  such  men  must  entertain  I  know 
not ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that,  as  it  is  im- 
possible God  should  lie,  so  it  is  impossible  God 
should  approve  of  lies.  What  he  cannot  allow  in 
himself,  he  cannot  excuse  or  justify  in  others. 
But  if  the  historian  does  not  condemn  Jacob's 
deceit,  the  history  does ;  for,  during  almost  the 
whole  subsequent  life  of  that  patriarch,  he  suffered 
the  effects  of  his  treachery.  Thus  God,  in  a  lan- 
guage more  impressive  than  words,  taught  him, 
and  teaches  us,  that  "  lying  lips  are  an  abomination 
unto  him." 

Jacob,  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  is  compelled 
to  flee  from  his  father's  house.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  is  forced  to  become  a  servant,  or  rather 
slave,  during  seven  years.  Then,  as  ho  had  im- 
posed upon  his  father,  and  wronged  bis  brother, 
Lahan  wrongs  and  imposes  upon  him.  Then  he 
drinks  another  cup  of  seven  years'  bondage-— the 
unkindness  and  oppression  of  his  uncle  succeed—* 
the  more  bitter,  as  being  accompanied  with  con« 
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tendons  In  his  own  familj.  The  terror  caused  bj 
his  brother's  approach  completes  the  kmg  cata- 
logue of  punishments  resulting  from  Jacob's  sin. 
This  droye  him  from  the  house  of  his  father, — 
this  deprived  him  of  property  wherewith  he  might 
have  paid  the  dower  for  the  daughter  of  Laban, 
and  have  immediatelj  received  her  in  marriage, 
as  Isaac  did  Rebekab,  in  default  of  which,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  offer  Laban  seven  years'  servi- 
tude instead.  This  sin  also  in^ired  the  dread  of 
his  brother, — increased  tenfold,  not  only  from  all 
his  property,  but  all  lus  family  being  exposed  to 
that  broth^s  reveoge. 

In  all  this,  the  moral  government  and  the  jus- 
tice of  Grod  are  signally  displayed.  And  this  his- 
tory illustrates  what  is  elsewhere  taught  in  Holy 
Scripture,  that  men's  sins,  especially  il  committed 
agaiost  their  fellow-men,  are  not  suffered  to  escape 
temporal  punishment,  even  when  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  them,  so  far  as  a  future  state  is  con- 
ceroed,  are  done  away.  The  atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  removes  the  et^maly  not  the 
ttmporaly  consequences  of  sin,  as  the  lives  of 
Jacob  and  of  Eli,  of  Samuel,  of  David,  of  Heze- 
kiah,  of  Paul,  and  of  almost  all  the  other  saints 
whose  sins  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  y&j  clearly 
shew. 

"  And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  the  Lord  hath 
pot  away  thy  sin,  thou  shall  not  die :  howbeit, 
the  child  that  is  bom  unto  thee  shall  surely  die." 
—2  Sam.  zii.  14. 


BXOOBAPHICAL  8KBTCB  OF  TUfi 

LATE  REV.  ALEXANDER  STEWART,  D.D., 

(he  ofUu  miUaUn  qf  Cpowng^U.  JEdmburgh. 

This  devoted  minister  of  Christ  was  born  at  the  numse 
of  Blair  in  Athole,  on  the  29th  of  January  1764.  His 
i^ly  education  was  conducted  at  home,  under  the  i:m- 
mediate  care  of  his  &ther,  but  for  some  years  he  was 
placed  under  the  chai^ge  of  his  brother*in-law,  Mr  Small, 
the  minister  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  His  progress, 
particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lAtin  and  Greek 
langaages,  appears  to  have  been  very  rapid ;  so  that, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  found  qualified  to  enter 
Utt  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

During  his  attendance  at  college,  Mr  Stewart's  love  of 
dasaiod  literature  gradually  yielded  to  a  still  stronger 
partiality  for  the  abstract  sciences,  as  being  more  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  the  character  of  his  mind. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  di- 
mity with  the  view  of  preparing  for  the  sacred  office ; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  went  to  reside  in  the  family 
of  Mr  Greig  of  Greigston,  as  private  tutor  to  his  sons. 
In  this  fiunily  he  remained  during  the  whole  period  of 
^  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  discharging  his  im- 
portant duties,  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  with  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  fidelity. 

In  178a  Mr  Stewart  was  licensed  to  preaeh  the  Gos- 
pel,  and  though  hitherto  he  had  discovered  no  marked 
symptoms  of  that  efieeCual  <Aange,  which  the  Spirit 
dlone  can  operate  in  the  soul,  yet  his  amiable  disposi- 
tions, hig  excellent  talents,  and  various  acquirements, 


combined  with  the  general  regard  which  was  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  his  father,  excited  a  considerable  in*, 
terest  in  his  favour.  With  little  difficulty,  therefore, 
his  friends  were  able  to  procure  for  him,  from  the  Duke 
of  Athole,  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Moulin,  which 
had  recently  become  vacant.  In  the  following  terms 
he  describes  his  first  visit  to  the  parish,  immediately 
before  the  moderation  of  the  call : — 

"  I  have  had  a  most  agreeable  excursion  to  the  ISglu 
lands.  The  object  of  my  journey,  the  friendly  recep- 
tion I  met  with  wherever  I  came,  good  spirits,  choice 
weather,  and  agreeable  company,  all  conspired  tO 
heighten  the  enjoyment.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
Atbole  to  such  advantage  before.  Every  wood,  eveiy 
hill  and  stream,  looked  jocund.  I  felt  my  heart  warmed 
when  I  approached  the  village  of  Moulin,  with  an  affec- 
tion somewhat  similar,  I  suppose,  to  what  one  feeTs  for 
his  new-bom  offspring.  I  preached  on  the  28th  ult.  in 
English  and  Gaelic.  The  Church  was  very  full.  I  am 
told  I  gav€^  satisfaction.  My  call,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
was  unanimous.  The  people  shewed  great  earnestness 
in  my  fiivoyr.  This,  you  can  believe,  was  highly  pleas- 
ing to  me,  and  I  indulged  the  pleasure  without  scruple, 
because  I  thought  myself  in  no  hazrird  of  gratifying  my 
vanity  by  that  indulgence  ;  for  I  have  been  little  in  that 
country  since  I  was  a  child,  and,  therefore,  am  little 
known  or  liked  on  my  own  account.  The  people's  at- 
tachment to  me  proceeds  from  a  cause  vastly  more  grate- 
ful than  the  highest  compliments  they  could  pay  to  my 
o^vn  merits,  that  is,  the  respect  they  retain  for  my 
father's  memory.  I  was  happy  in  thinking  that  I  could 
attribute  their  attachment  wlioUy  to  that  cause." 

On  the  same  occasion,  he  thus  adverts  to  his  early 
days:-^ 

**  I  spent  a  night  at  the  manse  of  Blair,  in  which  I 
first  drew  breath.  The  glebe  is  pretty  hurge,  and  has 
some  oak  and  birch  on  it.  I  walked  out  alone  in  the 
morning,  to  make  my  orisons  in  the  wood  where  I  had 
often  strayed.  I  found  in  every  tree,  and  in  every 
spring,  an  old  acquaintance : 

•  Dear  lovely  bower*  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seata  of  my  youUi,  where  etery  spot  could  please,' 

sold  I,  as  I  traversed  the  ground.  I  stood  on  a  hillock 
and  looked  around  me, — ^the  view  was  worth  a  thousand 
homilies  I  The  days  of  other  years  rushed  on  my  mind ; 
*  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul.'  The  sensations  and  emotions  which 
this  visit  awakened  in  my  breast,  were  such  as  no 
beauties  of  nature  or  art  could  have  raised.  They  were 
such  as  Dr  Beattie  ascribes  to  the  power  of  national 
music^  in  his  essay  on  that  subject.  The  passage  is  so 
singularly  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
the  whole. 

"  That  man  must  have  a  hard  heart,  or  a  dull  ima- 
gination, in  whom,  though  endowed  with  musical  sensi- 
bility, no  sweet  emotions  would  arise  on  hearing,  in  his 
riper  years,  or  in  a  foreign  land,  those  strains  which 
were  the  delight  of  his  childhood.  What  though  they 
be  inferior  to  the  Italian  ?  What  though  they  be  even 
irregular  and  rude  ?  It  is  not  their  merit  which,  in  the 
case  supposed,  would  interest  a  native,  but  the  charm- 
ing ideas  they  would  recal  to  his  mind ;  ideas  of  inno- 
cence, simplicity,  and  leisure,  of  romantic  enterprise, 
and  enthusiastic  attachment ;  and  of  scenes  which,  on 
recollection,  we  are  inch'ned  to  think  that  a  brighter  son 
illuminated,  a  fresher  verdure  crowned,  and  purer  skies, 
and  happier  climes,  conspired  to  beautify,  than  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  dreary  paths  of  care  and  disappointment.'  ** 

From  the  whole  strain  of  these  reflections  it  is  obvious, 
that  when  Mr  Stewart  commenced  his  labours  in  the 
parish  of  Moulin,  his  mind  was  scarcely  as  yet  impressed 
with  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  trust  which  had 
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been  committed  to  him.  Of  tliis,  his  own  confessions, 
at  on  after  period,  when  he  became  savingly  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  are  sufficiently  indicative : 

**  I  was  settled,"  says  he,  "  minister  of  this  parish  in 
1786,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Although  I  was  not 
a  *  despiser '  of  what  was  sacred,  yet  I  felt  nothing  of 
the  power  of  religion  on  my  soul.  I  had  no  relish  for 
its  exercises,  nor  any  enjoyment  in  the  duties  of  my 
office,  public  or  private.  A  regard  to  character,  and 
the  desire  of  being  acceptable  to  my  people,  if  not  the 
only  motives,  were  certainly  the  principal  motives  that 
prompted  me  to  any  measure  of  diligence  or  exertion. 
I  was  quite  well  pleased  when  a  diet  of  catechising  was 
ill  attended,  because  my  work  was  the  sooner  over ; 
and  I  was  always  satisfied  Mdth  the  reflection,  that  if 
people  were  not  able,  or  did  not  choose  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  that  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  well  re* 
member,  that  I  often  hurried  over  that  exercise  with  a 
good  deal  of  impatience,  that  I  might  get  home  to  join 
a  dancing  party,  or  read  a  sentimental  novel.  My  pub- 
lic addresses  and  prayers  were,  for  the  most  part,  cold 
and  formal.  They  were  little  regarded  by  the  hearers 
at  the  time,  and  as  little  recollected  afterwards.  I 
preached  against  particular  vices,  and  inculcated  parti- 
cular virtues.  But  I  had  no  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
a  radical  change  of  principle;  for  I  had  not  learned  to. 
know  the  import  of  those  assertions  of  Scripture,  that 
*  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ; '  that  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature ;  and  that,  *  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  I  spoke  of  mak- 
ing the  fruit  good ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  the  tree 
was  corrupt,  and  must  first  be  itself  made  good,  before 
it  could  bear  good  fruit.  The  people,  however,  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  heard,  and  neither  they  nor  I 
looked  farther.  Almost  the  only  remark  made  by  any 
on  the  discourse,  after  leaving  church,  was,  *  What  a 
good  sermon  we  got  to-day  ! '  to  which  another  would 
coldly  assent,  adding,  '  Many  good  advices  do  we  get, 
if  we  did  but  follow  them. '  Such  a  heartless  compliment 
was  all  the  improvement  made  of  the  discourse,  and  I 
believe  all  the  fruit  of  my  preaching.  The  heaiers 
readily  gave  me  credit  for  a  desire  to  do  my  duty ;  and 
they  as  readily  took  credit  to  themselves  for  a  willing- 
ness to  be  taught  their  duty.  But  whether  any  im- 
provement was  actually  going  forward,  whether  there  H'as 
any  increase  of  the  fruits  oif  righteousness,  was  a  point 
which  gave  neither  minister  nor  people  much  concern. 

If  there  were  any  persons  in  the  parish  at  the  time, 
'who  lived  a  life  of  faith,  under  the  influence  of  pure 
evangelical  principles,  I  did  not  know  them,  nor  was  I 
qualified  to  discern  and  understand  what  spirit  they  were 
of.  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
a  very  few  spiritually-minded  persons ;  but  their  life 
vns  hid,  and  they  had  left  this  world,  all  but  one  or 
two,  before  they  could  acknowledge  me  as  a  brother. 
I  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  the  corruption  of  the  human  will, 
the  fulness  and  freeness  of  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  agency  on  the  human  soul ;  and  what  I 
knew  not  myself  I  could  not  declare  to  others.  I 
never  thought  of  praying  for  divine  direction  in  my 
search  after  divine  truth.  I  believe  1  had  read  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  our  Church  before  I  declared  my 
belief  of  its  contents ;  but  I  had  taken  little  pains  to 
compare  it  with  the  Scriptures.  I  certainly  did  not 
distinctly  understand,  nor  was  I  at  all  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  many  propositions  contained  in  it.  Yet  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  had  any  scruples  about  subscribing 
it  as  the  confession  of  my  faith,  or  about  declaring 
my  assent  to  it  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  that  con- 
gregation whereof  I  was  about  to  take  the  pastoral 
ehaige." 


Minister  and  people  were  both  alike  unfcquainted 
with  the  truth,  and  both  were,  therefore,  mutually  sa- 
tisfied.  The  pastor  was  amiable  and  kind  in  his  man- 
ners, attentive  to  most  of  his  official  duties,  and,  in  fact, 
lacked  only  "  one  thing,"  but  that  was  "  the  one  thing 
needful." 

At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  much  of  Mr 
Stewart's  time  was  spent  in  his  favourite  studies  of  me- 
taphysics and  philology.  The  Gaelic  language  in  par- 
ticular he  investigated  with  the  utmost  care,  end  sue 
ceeded,  at  length,  by  perseverance,  in  acquiring  a  mi- 
nute critical  acquaintance  with  it.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  his  mind  was  yet  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance  and  necessity  of  vital  religion.  At  length,  in 
the  mysterious  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  he 
was  brought  into  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  to  pro- 
mote his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
We  refer  to  the  acquaintance  which  he  was  led  about 
this  time  to  form  with  Mr  Bhick  of  St.  Madoes,  latterly 
of  Lady  Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh.  This  eminent 
servant  of  God  had  been  early  brought  to  an  acquaint- 
.ance  with  the  trath  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  was  through 
life  characterized  by  deep  personal  piety,  genuine  hu- 
mility, and  peculiarly  kind,  affable,  and  attractive  man- 
ners. In  his  first  interview  with  Mr  Black,  Mr  Stewart 
was  struck  with  the  frankness,  as  well  as  unobtrusive 
gentleness,  with  which  he  spoke  on  religious  topics, 
and  the  conversation  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  an  evident  blessing  from  on  high. 

**  Mr  BUck,  as  they  sat  together  in  an  arbour  in  the 
garden,  took  occasion  to  describe  the  triumphant  dying 
scene  of  a  deceased  sister.  Such  a  fact  was  not  to  be 
accounted  for  on  Mr  Stewart's  principles ;  and  the  event 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind  never  afterwards  wholly 
effaced.  Many  years  after  this  incident,  he  writc^, 
'  The  dear  name  (of  Mr  Black)  is  always  associated  with 
my  first  perceptions  of  di\ine  truth  and  redeeming  love. 
My  thoughts  took  a  long  flight  backwards,  and  the  par- 
lour and  the  garden  at  St.  Madoes  appeared  to  me  like 
*  an  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem,  and  like  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane.' " 

Thus  was  a  work  of  grace  begun  in  Mr  Stewart's 
heart,  which,  in  process  of  time,  led  to  a  matnrity  of 
Christian  character  rarely  exhibited  in  the  world.  In 
1791  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr  Block} 
which  continued  with  great  regularity,  doivn  to  the 
time  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter.  At  an  early 
period  of  their 'intimacy,  Mr  Stewart  received  from  his 
friend  and  spiritual  instructor,  a  present  of  Scott's 
Force  of  Truth, — a  work  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
was  remarkably  aiasonable.  Accordingly,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  gift,  be  thus  adverts  to  the  resemblance, 
in  one  point,  of  hi:  case  mth  that  of  Mr  Scott : 

"  I  dare  say  1  have  just  the  same  dread  of  being 
charged  with  filling  my  people's  heads  wth  uncharitable 
notions  and  speculative  wMms,  instead  of  teaching  no- 
dal duties,  as  Mr  Scott  had  of  being  termed  a  Methodist. 
Yet  it  is  as  clear  as  day-light,  that  one  may  just  as  well 
think  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  as  to  miike  virtues 
grow  on  the  wild  stock  of  man's  natural  heart.  The 
operation  of  engrafting  must  surely  be  first  performed, 
or  ApoUos  or  Paul  himself  may  water  for  ages  without 
effect," 

In  the  progress  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr  Black, 
Mr  Stewart  evinced  an  increasing  humility  and  readi- 
ness to  learn.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  amiable  dispo- 
sition, indeed,  that  he  submitted  to  hit  friend's  inspec- 
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Hon  a  number  of  the  discourses  which  he  had  written 
for  his  people,  earnestly  requesting  a  free  and  unsparing 
exposure  of  the  doctrinal  errors  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  Nay,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  openly  con- 
fesses, that  many  of  his  former  opinions  now  appear  to 
him  in  a  far  different  light : — 

"  Ihdeed,  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  been  an  indolent 
inquirer,  and  to  have  taken  up  my  religious  opinions 
St  hazard,  from  such  books  as  happened  to  come  in  my 
way,  and  which  I  heard  well  spoken  of.  I  have  learned, 
however,  that  many  of  these  were  unscriptural  and  er- 
roneous. I  have  been  much  indebted,  on  this  occa- 
non,  to  the  writings  of  Doddridge,  Baxter,  Newton, 
&c.  I  have  often  consulted,  with  great  satisfaction, 
Mr  Scott's  book,  which  you  gave  me,  and  for  which  I 
hope  I  have  thanked  you  before  now.  After  attending 
?arefuUy  to  my  own  mind,  I  think  I  do  give  a  firm  and 
jiearty  assent  to  the  doctrines  which  thesfe  writers 
maintain,  and  which  appear  to  be  expressly  asserted 
in  the  Scriptures." 

Amid  this  evident  increase  of  his  knowledge,  Mr 
Stewart's  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Though  surrounded 
by  all  that  was  fitted  to  impart  happiness,  be  felt  him- 
self unhappy.  He  had  been  recently  united  to  an 
amiable  and  affectionate  partner,  he  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  parishioners,  lils  cup  of  worldly  pros- 
perity was  full  even  to  overflowing ;  yet  he  was  un- 
happy. He  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  as  having 
been  an  unprofitable  servant;  as  being  even  now  shame- 
fully deficient  in  those  Christian  graces  which  charac- 
terise the  true  believer ;  and  as  being  still  in  too  great 
a  degree  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing world.  Conscious  of  these  failing^^,  he  could  sym- 
pathise with  the  apostle  when  he  exclaimed,  **  0  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body 
of  death?* 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  Mr  Stewart  poured  out  his 
feelings  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  his  letters  to  Mr 
Black,  who  in  turn  guided,  and  consoled,  and  instruct- 
ed him.  Other  circumstances,  besides,  tended,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  to  excite  a  still  deeper  anxiety  about 
his  spiritual  concerns.  A  few  of  these  he  mentions  in 
the  narrative  which  he  afterwards  wrote  of  his  own 


conTersion : 


"  The  biographical  sketches  in  the  Evangelical  Mag- 
azine, were  principal  means  of  impressing  my  heart,  of 
opening  my  eyes  to  perceive  the  truth,  of  exciting  a 
love  to  godliness  and  a  desire  after  usefulness.  The 
power  of  divine  grace  appeared  illustrious  in  the  com- 
posure, the  joy,  the  triumph,  with  which  many  pious 
Christians  left  ihe  world.  I  saw  their  triumphant  hope 
supported,  not  by  a  complacent  reflection  on  a  well- 
spent  life,  but  by  a  confidence  in  the  unmerited  love  of 
Christ,  and  in  his  power  and  willingness  to  save  even 
the  chief  of  sinners.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
account  of  ministers  who  had  laboured  with  much  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  had  died  at  an  early  period  of 
liftf  full  of  good  fruits ;  while  I,  who  had  already  lived 
longer,  and  been  longer  in  the  ministry  than  they,  could 
not  say  that  I  had  taken  any  pains  with  my  people,  nor 
that  I  had  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  one  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way,  or  of  saving  one  soul  from 
death.  The  conversation  and  example  of  some  per- 
sons of  a  truly  spiritual  mind,  to  whose  acquaintance  I 
-vras  admitted,  and  who  exhibited  to  my  view  what  I 
found  only  described  in  written  memoirs,  conduced 
nmch  to  impress  on  my  mind  the  truths  with  which  I 
was  gradually  becoming  more  acquainted.  I  cannot 
omit  mentioning,  in  this  connection,  the  blessing  I  en- 
joyed in  the  preaching,  the  pra/erB,  and  the  conversa- 


tion of  that  much-favoured  servant  of  Christ,  the  Rer. 
Charles  Simeon,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  to  me,  was  my  guest  for  two 
days  in  June  1796,  preached  in  my  Church,  and  left  a 
savour  of  the  things  of  God,  which  has  remained  with 
us  ever  since." 

This  latter  circumstance,  indeed,  the  visit  which  Mr 
Simeon  paid  him,  was  often  referred  to  by  Mr  Stewart, 
as  having  proved  of  signal  advantage  to  him  in  a  spi- 
ritual point  of  view;  and  we  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
adverting  to  the  fact,  when  we  reflect,  that  this  emi- 
nent servant  of  the  living  God,  who  was  so  long  and 
so  remarkably  honoured  of  his  Master,  has  but  recently 
gone  to  receive  his  high  reward.  Yes ;  we  have  a  me- 
lancholy pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  thought,  that 
to  the  pious  and  devoted  Simeon,  was  Mr  Stewart  in- 
debted,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  for  that  enlarge- 
ment of  heart  which,  from  this  period,  he  uniformly 
displayed.  **  Ever  since,"  he  says  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  shortly  after  to  Mr  Black,  **  ever  since  the  bless- 
ed period  of  Mr  Simeon's  visit,  my  thoughts  have  con- 
tinued more  steadily  on  divine  things,  and  my  commu- 
nion with  God  has  been  more  lively  by  many  degrees, 
than  I  remember  to  have  experienced  before." 

Such  intelligence  as  this  was  peculiarly  refreshing  to 
his  friend ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Mr  Black  thus  ex- 
pressing himself  in  reply : — 

*'  O,  my  dear  Sir,  '  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and 
let  us  exalt  his  name  together.'  He  '  is  excellent  in 
counsel,  and  wonderful  in  working ; '  and  your  experi- 
ence is  now  added  to  that  of  thousands,  who  can  de- 
cUire,  that  verily  there  is  a  God  that  heareth  prayer. 

'*  1  rejoice  to  learn,  that  this  lively  comfortable  frame 
of  mind  still  renudni ,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  re- 
newed alacrity  in  your  public  work.  Long  may  it  con- 
tinue so  for  your  ovm  comfort,  and  the  benefit  of  your 
people  1  But  changes,  inward  as  well  as  outward,  you 
must  expect  to  meet,  with  many  a  dark  and  rugged 
step.  But,  O  what  a  privilege  is  it  to  know  where  re- 
lief is  to  be  found  1  to  know  experimentally  the  power 
and  grace  of  our  Almighty  Physician,  and  under  a  daily 
deep  conviction  of  our  guilt  and  helplessness,  to  be  com- 
mitting our  souls,  our  families,  our  flocks,  our  every 
concern  into  hit  faithful  hands,  who  careth  for  us.  I 
have  great  cause  to  lament  a  prevailing  deadness  and 
langour  of  spirit  in  secret  devotion,  and  cannot  say  but 
I  was  considerably  moved,  when  I  read  of  the  happy 
change  which  had  taken  place  with  you  in  this  respect. 
O  pray  for  me,  my  dear  fHend,  that  I  may  be  visited, 
as  you  have  been,  with  the  quickening  influence  of  di- 
vine grace,  that  my  views  of  the  glory  of  God,  display- 
ed in  the  work  of  redemption,  may  be  more  enlarged, 
and  my  impressions  of  divine  truth  more  deep,  lively, 
and  abiding." 

No  sooner  was  Mr  Stewart  awakened  fitmi  that  in- 
difference to  personal  religion,  which  had  so  long  occu- 
pied his  mind,  than  he  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  to  bring 
others  also  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  truth. 
His  preaching  was  now  of  a  more  searching  and  definite 
character,  and  the  result  was  truly  encouraging.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  arose  in  the  parish ;  and  the  question 
was  eagerly  put  by  many  a  conscience-stricken  sinner, 
"  What  shalll  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  The  minister  was  ob- 
viously in  earnest,  and  a  spirit  of  respondent  sympathy 
speedily  diffused  itself  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Moulin.  A  change  was  speedily  apparent  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  parish ;  religion  assumed  somewhat  of  its 
due  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
But  in  describing  the  revival  which  now  tools  plftce,  it 
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may  be  more  satisfactory  to  insert  a  few  passages  from 
the  account  which  Mr  Stewart  him&elf  published  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Black : — 

**  The  novelty  of  the  matter,  and  some  change  in  my 
manner  of  preaching,  excited  attention.  People  began 
to  think  more,  and  sometimes  to  talk  together,  of  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  of  the  sermons  they  heard.  But  I 
did  not  yet  know  of  any  deep  or  lasting  impressions  hav- 
ing been  made.  The  two  persons  before  mentioned  as 
earliest  converted,  had  by  this  time  got  clearer  views  of 
the  Gospel,  were  enabled  to  derive  comfort  from  the 
word  of  salvation,  and  began  to  bear  their  testimony  to 
the  grace  of  God  their  Saviour.  They  were  in  use  of 
visiting  occasionally  a  poor  infirm  woman,  who  had 
long  walked  with  God,  and  who  now  lived  alone  in  a 
mean  cottage  in  a  neighbouring  viUage.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  come  together  to  her  house  at 
a  time  appointed,  and  that  I  and  some  of  my  family 
should  join  them,  and  spend  an  evening  hour  or  two  in 
reading,  conversation,  and  prayer.  In  process  of  time, 
different  persons,  who  were  inquiring  after  the  one 
thing  needful,  hearing  how  we  were  empk>yed,  and 
believing  that  God  was  with  us,  were  at  their  own 
request  admitted  of  our  party.  In  this  poor  woman's 
little  smoky  hovel,  we  continued  to  hold  our  weekly 
meetings,  till  August  1799,  when  she  was  called  away 
to  join  the  general  assembly  of  the  first-born  above. 
Her  growth  in  grace  had  been  very  conspicuous,  and 
her  death  was  triumphant. 

**  March  1799,  I  began  a  course  of  practical  sermons 
on  Regeneration,  which  I  continued  to  the  beginning 
of  July  following.  These  were  attended  with  a  more 
general  awakening  than  had  yet  appeared  among  us. 
Seldom  a  week  passed,  in  whicii  we  did  not  see  or  hear 
of  one,  two,  or  three  persons,  brought  under  deep  con- 
cern about  their  souls,  accompanied  Mrith  strong  convic- 
tions of  sin,  and  earnest  inquiry  after  a  Saviour,  It 
was  a  great  advantage  to  these,  that  there  were  others 
on  the  road  before  them ;  for  they  were  seldom  at  a 
loss  now  to  find  an  acquaintance  to  whom  they  could 
freely  communicate  their  anxious  thoughts.  The  house 
of  one  of  our  most  established  Christians,  became  the 
clucf  resort  of  all  who  wished  to  spend  an  hour  in  read- 
ing or  conversing  about  spiritual  subjects.  Some  who 
had  but  newly  begun  to  entertain  serious  thoughts 
about  religion,  and  who  had  not  yet  come  so  iar  as  to 
epeak  out  their  mind,  would  contrive  an  errand  to  this 
person's  house,  and  listen  to  her  talk.  She  was  visited 
at  other  times  by  those  who  were  drawn  only  by  cu- 
riosity, or  a  disputatious  spirit,  who  wanted  to  cavil  at 
her  words,  or  draw  her  into  controversy.  Such  visitors 
she  did  not  avoid,  and  at  last  they  ceased  to  trouble 
her. 

"  The  external  eflTects  of  a  general  concern  about 
•religion,  hare  appeared  in  the  behaviour  even  of  those 
■who  do  not  seem  to  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 
While  the  younger  people  attended  a  Sabbath  School, 
those  who  were  grown  up  used  to  spend  the  evening  of 
that  day  in  sauntering  about  the  fields  and  woods  in 
gossiping  parties,  or  visiting  their  acquaintance  at  a 
distance,  without  improving  their  time  by  any  profitable 
exercise.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  lounger  to  be  seen, 
nor  any  person  walking  abroad,  except  going  to  some 
house  or  meeting,  where  he  may  hear  the  Scriptures 
read.  Swearing,  profime  talking,  foolish  and  indecent 
jesting,  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  At  iate  wake*, 
where  people  assemble  to  watch  by  the  body  of  a  de- 
ceased neighbour,  the  whole  night  used  to  be  spent  in 
childish,  noisy  sports  and  pastimes.  Even  the  apart- 
nn^nt  where  the  corpse  lay  was  the  scene  of  their  re- 
Yclry.  This  unnatural  custom,  which  ia  still  pretty 
general  over  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands,  is  almost 
Wholly  discontinued  In  this  part  of  the  country.  They 
<atiU  assemble  on  such  occasions^  but  thev  pass  the  time 


in  reading  the  Bible,  or  some  religious  book,  and  in 
sober  conversation." 

It  is  often  when  the  believer  is  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  spiritual  blessings,  that  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to 
try  his  £uth,  by  an  afBictive  dispensation  of  one  kind  or 
another.  This,  at  least,  was  Mr  Stewart's  experience, 
for,  amid  the  joy  with  which  his  heart  was  refj^eahed, 
in  consequence  of  the  awakening  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  parish,  he  was  visited  with  a  sore  domestic  trial, 
in  the  death  of  his  amiable  and  affectionate  wife.  The 
bereavement  was  deeply  painful,  bnt  he  bore  it  with  a 
truly  Christian  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  It  was 
no  small  eonsoktion  to  him,  that  on  looking  abroad 
over  the  parish  which  had  been  committed  to  his  care, 
there  were  so  many  striking  evidences  that  he  was  not 
labouring  in  vain.  She  who  had  so  warmly  sympatliised 
with  him  in  his  toils,  was  no  doubt  gone  to  her  rest, 
but  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  so  glorious 
and  delightful,  that  it  was  well  worth  living  for,  though 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  which  bound  him  to  earth  had 
been  snapped  asunder.  In  his  ministerial  labours  he 
was  now  more  zealous  and  unwearied  than  fbrmerly. 
He  went  from  house  to  house,  carrying  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  a  people  ready  and  anxious  to  hear ;  and 
not  merely  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  did  multitudes  re- 
pair to  the  house  of  God,  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  but  every  evening, 
numbers  of  the  villagers  statedly  bowed  along  with  him 
at  his  family  altar.  Though  more  fiuthlul  than  ever  in 
admonishing,  warning,  and  reproving  his  people,  they 
loved  him  as  their  friend,  their  counsellor,  and  their 
guide. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.') 


THOUGHTS  ON  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Mtrm,  D.D., 

Minister  of  St.    Stephen*t  Parish,   Edinburgh, 

Some  of  the  mere  accompaniments  of  the  plan  of 
Infimt  Schools  have  exposed  the  system  to  miarepre- 
sentation,  and  raised  the  feeling  of  contempt  against  it. 
For  example,  to  gain  the  attention  of  children,  from  the 
age  of  three  years  to  five,  their  instructor  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  methods  that  are  seemingly  useless 
and  frivolous.  Certain  things  are  ^d  and  done,  and 
certain  evolutions  are  gone  through  by  the  little  scholars, 
which,  viewed  in  themselves,  are  no  doubt  exceedingly 
trifling.  Separated  from  their  design,  it  eannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  spectator  of  them  utters  the  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  the  system  which  gives  a  place  to 
them ;  and  it  is  expected  that  when  he  speaks  of  the 
infimt  pupils  rising  and  sitting  down  at  some  fanciful 
signal,  moving  from  their  pkce  in  one  order  of  marching, 
and  returning  to  it  in  another ;  alternately  lifting  and 
lowering  their  hands,  and  saying  this  merry  rhyme  and 
chanting  that — it  is  expected  that  he  will  represent 
the  whole  as  being  very  foolish,  and  infer  that  the 
system  is  unworthy  of  the  time  and  expense  employed 
on  it.  But  what  is  thus  censured  is  not  the  substance 
and  end  of  the  scheme.  It  is  only  an  accomponinient — 
yet  a  most  necessary  one.  It  quickens  and  keeps  up 
the  attention  of  the  scholars ;  it  supplies,  too,  a  certain 
degree  of  muscular  exercise  that  is  beneficial  to  health ; 
and  since  it  is  done,  also,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
given  by  the  teacher,  and  done  acoording  to  method, 
it  carries  on,  beneath  what  wears  the  aspect  merely  of 
childish  recreation,  the  system  of  salutary  discipline. 
The  most  formidable  objection  urged  againtt  Uw 
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whole  design  of  infant  school  tuition  is  this,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  duties  of  parents,  and  serves  to 
weaken,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  affection  which 
should  be  fostered  between  them  and  their  children. 
Now,  in  answering  this  objection,  let  it  be  considered 
that  I  refer  at  present  to  Infiuit  Schools  for  the  children 
of  persons  in  the  laborious  or  the  destitute  situations 
of  life.  It  is  for  thes€t  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
plan  of  early  tuition,  conducted  out  of  the  parent's 
house,  is  required ;  or,  perhaps,  I  oug-ht  to  say,  it  is  for 
these  only  that  such  a  plan  should  be  provided.  There 
may  be  many  examples  of  gross  ignorance,  aa  to  the 
useful  and  Christian  mode  of  training  children,  .dis- 
played in  those  classes  of  society  in  which  both  time 
and  every  advantage  are  given  to  parents  for  educating 
their  infant  offspring.  Waht  of  subordination  in  these, 
and  utter  perverseness,  as  the  consequence  of  misrule, 
and  the  result  of  folly,  or  incapacity,  may  not  be  rare. 
But,  are  we  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  remedying 
an  eril  which  springs  from  neglect  or  absence  of  right 
principle  among  those  who  ought  to  know  better  things, 
and  to  practbe  them  ?  Or  are  we  called  on  to  intro- 
duce any  plan  for  meeting  certain  wants  in  the  families 
in  which  these  wants  ought  never  to  have  arisen? 
Surely  the  strongest  law  binds  on  parents  the  duty  of 
watcfaing,  to  the  extent  of  their  power  and  means,  over 
ifaeir  own  children  in  infimcy,  and  of  not  resigning  too 
soon  the  care  of  them  to  strangers ;  but  of  employing, 
as  long  as  they  can,  every  day  in  discharging  their  sacred 
tru^t  for  all  the  purposes  which  parental  wisdom  and 
affection  ought  to  be  exercised  in  accomplishing.  Now, 
when  the  system  of  Infant  Schools  is  objected  to,  as  if 
it  interfered  with  that  sacred  trust,  the  reasoning  must 
be  held  upon  instances  where  the  bountiful  arrange- 
uients  of  Providence  supply  the  parents,  especially 
mothers,  with  opportunity  and  ample  time  for  training 
the  minds  of  their  offspring  previous  to  their  entering 
such  a  School  as  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  ear- 
liest School.  The  objection  cannot  fiisten  on  the 
system,  when  the  peculiar  case,  for  which  I  apprehend 
it  is  provided,  is  duly  considered.  The  objector  has 
not  duly  considered  the  situation  of  fiunilies  that  are 
supported  by  daily  labour ;  and  especially  that,  with  all 
their  laliour,  still  experience  the  pressure  of  want.  He 
i^n  never  have  visited  them,  nor  minutely  observed 
them,  nor  sympathized  with  their  poverty  and  cares ; 
otherwise  he  would  perceive  how  groundless  the  argu- 
ment is  which  he  brings  against  Infant  Schools;  as 
if,  in  such  an  instance,  the  establishing  of  them  com- 
mitted a  trespass  on  parental  duty,  and  weakened  the 
bond  of  affection,  which  ought  to  be  strengthened, 
between  parent  and  child.  How  does  the  case  really 
stand  ? — or,  rather,  what  is  it  we  do  by  which  we 
may  incur  the  censure  of  injuring  a  bond  that  is  so 
sacred  ?  We  art  the  means,  we  confess,  of  removing 
the  children  £rom  home  during  five,  or,  at  most,  six 
hours  in  the  day ;  but  then,  these  hours  (first  of  all,) 
form  the  very  time  in  which  the  parents  are  thoroughly 
occupied — ^the  father  at  his  toils  out  of  doors,  and  the 
mother  at  her  portion  of  toils  within.  If  so,  the  ob- 
jector must  allow  that  we  have  not  separated  the  chil- 
dren from  their  &ther  during  these  hours ;  that  separa- 
tion was  to  be  effected  though  no  school  of  ours  had 
been  opened  for  receiving  the  children.  And  though 
it  is  still  said  that  the  mother  should  be  allowed  to  take 
the  charge  of  her  own  infants,  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
mother  of  a  family  in  the  necessitous  situation  which 
has  been  described,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  toiling 
and  anxious  being  can  find  the  opportunity,  during  the 
hours  of  the  day  to  which  I  refer,  for  giving  her  chil- 
dren the  full  measure  of  superintendence  that  is  needed 
for  their  welfare.  Whether  she  be  fit  to  give  the 
needed  superintendence  is  questionable  ;  or,  rather,  it 
would  be  extraordinary,  considering  all  things,  if  she 
tould  give  it.    But,  even  allowing  that  she  were  ftWc, 


and,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  give  it,  how  obvious 
is  it  that  the  circumstances  of  a  poor  man's  house  pre- 
clude the  very  opportunity  of  her  attempting  to  bestow 
it,  during  the  hours  of  the  day  which  may  be  called 
the  busy  and  laborious  hours.  Though  we  had  not 
drawn  away  her  infiuits  to  our  school,  therefore,  during 
these  hours,  they  could  have  received  no  benefit  from 
her  affectioiute  watchfulness,  however  able  and  soli- 
citous to  exercise  it.  Her  hands  are  too  full.  She 
is  taking  her  part  in  providing  for  the  daily  bread; 
she  is  beset  with  many  cares  and  annoyances ;  and  is 
endeavouring  to  gain  her  way  through  perplexities  and 
toils,  which,  by  a  want  of  method,  seem  often  to  grow 
more  intricate  and  burdensome^  Nay,  in  this  scene  of 
bustle  and  trouble,  the  very  children  whom  she  loves, 
are  actually  felt, — with  their  importunate  clamours  for 
what  she  may  not  have  to  give,  or  what  ought  not  to 
be  given  to  them,  though  she  had  it, — are  actually  felt 
as  a  grievance  for  the  time ;  yea,  as  causes  of  irritation 
and  fretting  td  her.  And  instead  of  that  scene  of  do- 
mestic endearment  and  instruction,  which  the  objector 
paints  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  impolicy  of 
our  scheme  of  infimt  tuition,  there  is  literally  nothing 
but  what  serves  to  nurse  up  the  children  in  slmost  un- 
ceasing animosity  and  brawl.  The  consequence  of  this 
will  shew,  that  the  separation  between  parent  and  chil- 
dren has  actually,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
ensued,  because  temporary  relief  is  sought  for,  by  re- 
moving the  petty  assailants  on  the  patience  and  fiilly 
occupied  hands  of  the  laborious  inmate  of  the  poor 
man's  house.  The  children  are  sent,  if  not  driven  to 
the  street.  Health  is  there  endangered,  and  morals  are 
there  exposed  to  contamination,  while  the  mother, 
whose  thoughts  wander  after  them  still,  is  vexed  be- 
tween the  care  of  accomplishing  her  household  toils 
and  anxiety  for  their  safety. 

Now,  that  you  may  feel  how  unreasonable  is  the  ob- 
jection to  our  plan  of  infant  tuition,  that  would  resist 
it  on  account  of  its  separating  the  children  from  their 
parents,  consider  the  nature  and  the  obvious  efihct  of 
our  arrangement.  The  children,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  street,  are  sent  to  the  school.  Instead  of  being 
exposed  to  the  hurtful  changes  of  the  weather,  they  are 
sheltered  in  comfort,  and  they  promote  their  health  by 
the  exercise,  both  of  body  and  mind,  in  which  they  are 
trained.  Instead  of  the  hazard  of  their  being  tainted 
by  practices  which  they  ought  never  to  know,  they  re- 
ceive the  very  means  of  moral  purifying  which  God 
himself  has  appointed  for  sanctifying  us.  Instead  of 
their  being  confirmed  in  the  wildness  of  insubordination 
and  disobedience,  they  are  placed  under  discipline,  and 
are  taught  submission.  And,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
language  of  profaneness,  and  joining  in  it,  they  are 
brought  to  hear  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  unite 
with  their  fellows  in  hymns  to  the  praise  of  the  Saviour. 

And  what,  moreover,  follows  their  return  to  home 
after  the  periodic  absence  ?  Their  appearing  has  some^ 
thing  of  the  freshness  of  a  new  visit,  and  they  are  the 
more  heartily  welcomed.  Their  parents  have  now  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  them ;  they  hear  the  lessons  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  truth  repeated,  and  may  themselves  re- 
ceive that  benefit,  from  listening  to  their  children, 
which  shall,  in  one  sense,  realize  the  declaration  of  the 
Bible,  that "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
God  ordaineth  praise."  It  is  perceived,  also,  that  the 
children  are  more  easily  managed  at  home }  and  sur- 
prise and  delight  have  been  expressed  by  the  parents, 
that  tempers  which  they  had  despaired  r through  their 
unskilfulness  without  doubt)  of  ever  subduing,  are  at 
length  made  pliant  and  mild.  Thus,  the  good  princi^ 
pies  and  habits  gained  at  school,  may  be  transferred 
whither  by  no  other  means  they  could  have  found  their 
way;  and  thus,  too,  instead  of  destroying,  or  even 
weakening  the  affection  between  parent  and  child,  the 
very  means  are  used  of  uphokUng  and  ooafimuDg  it* 
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Infant  Schools  may  well  be  pleaded  for  on  ac- 
count of  their  filling  up  an  important  season  in  the 
life  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed,  with  the  tui- 
tion and  training  suited  to  their  capacities,  and  which, 
otherwise,  would  never  be  received  by  them.  Sabbath 
Schools,  it  is  true,  do  much  for  improving  the  rismg 
generation,  and  are  most  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality.  But  Sabbath  Schools  are,  in 
general,  attended  by  those,  at  the  earliest,  who  have 
entered  on  their  eighth  or  ninth  year.  An  important 
season,  therefore,  has  been  passed  by  the  children  in 
many  cases  without  their  havitig  come  under  proper  train- 
ing at  alL  Previous  to  their  ninth  year,  they  may  have 
unhappily  acquired  the  most  pernicious  habits.  It  is 
a  fact,  proved  by  the  ReporU  of  the  Police  Board, 
that  mere  infants  are  brought  to  show  an  expertness 
in  crime  that  raises  astonishment  as  well  as  pity.  And 
though  those  who  have  been  thus  early  acted  on  by  evil 
communications  may  be  drawn  to  Sabballj  Schools,  yet 
the  miserable  influence  of  the  wrong  beginning  continues. 
It  is  felt  in  the  extreme  difficulty  which  opposes  the 
teacher's  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  It  ren- 
ders the  system  of  Sunday  evening  tuition  unavailing  in 
numberless  instances,  for  any  good,  and  often  turns  what 
should  be  a  place  of  order  and  pious  exercises  into  a 
scene  of  misrule,  noise,  and  the  desecrating  of  a  holy 
season.  And  then,  in  consequence,  our  Jails  and  Bride- 
wells may  still  have  inmates  who  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Catechism. 
How  desirable  that  we  make  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
families  of  the  labouring  classes  and  poor  with  the  means 
of  instruction,  at  a  period  still  earlier  than  that  at  which 
Sabbath  Schools  have  usually  received  them  1  We  do 
not  say,  indeed  we  can  never  say,  that  the  having  ac- 
cess to  them  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  life  at  which 
they  can  be  instructed,  is  vwthout  failure  to  accomplish 
the  design  of  instructing  them.  We  are  to  feel  while 
we  own  our  dependence  on  the  firee  and  sovereign  grace 
of  God.  We  are  never  to  separate  in  our  thoughtt  his 
blessing  from  our  exertions,  and  we  are  to  undertake 
our  plans,  imploring  his  aid,  and  confiding  in  it.  But, 
if  the  means  hitherto  employed  for  training  to  religion 
and  righteousness  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
and  poor  have,  in  so  many  instances,  failed  of  answer- 
ing their  end,  is  it  not  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
these  means,  (good  in  themselves,)  have  been  employed 
80  early  as  they  ought  to  be  for  best  promoting  their 
success  ?  Surely  it  is  obvious  that,  since  educational 
plans  are  some  of  the  correctives  to  a  diseased  nature, 
the  longer  we  delay  to  apply  the  prescription,  the  malady 
roust  increase ;  and  since  all  will  admit  that  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  Infant  Schools  are  chiefly  designed  are 
conmionly  so  situated  as  to  want  the  skilful  interposi- 
tion at  home  for  applying  early  the  means  of  spiritual 
regimen  and  health,  should  we  not  feel  the  imperative- 
ness of  the  motive  to  adopt  the  only  plan  which  can 
meet  their  case?  That  plan  is  the  Infant  School 
System.* 

the  criminality  of  lot's  choice: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Pdeves, 

Minister  of  Jedburgh. 

**  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 

of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  ercry  where," 

&c. — Oen.  ziii.  10-13. 

Abram,  and  Lot,  his  brother's  son,  had  now  both 
journeyed  and  sojourned  together  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  in  mutual  harmony  and  hap- 
piness.    But  it  is  a  true  saying,  and  was  remark- 

*  The  abore  remarks  were  drculated  br  the  Author,  amonx  hi* 
people,  beibiv  viMibUiluiig  w  Inftnl  School  in  the  Fvlfh. 


ably  yerified  in  the  case  of  these  two  individuals, 
that  prosperity  often  separates  the  friends  whom 
poverty  hath  but  knit  the  more  closely  together. 
Their  docks  and  their  herds  multiplied  so  rapidly, 
that  the  land  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  them  ; 
and  so  great  did  their  substance  become,  that  they 
could  not  dwell  together.     This  increase  of  their 
substance  rendered  their  separation  indispensably 
necessary ;  for,  instead  of  increasing  their  content- 
ment and  peace,  it  was  the  occasion  <<  of  strife  be- 
tween the  herdsmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the 
herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle ;"  and  had  not  this  been 
speedily  healed,  it  might,  as  but  too  often  happens, 
have  ultimately  grown  into  a  strife  between  Abram 
and  Lot  themselves.     In  these   circumstances, 
Abram,  anxious  about  the  cause  of  God,  which 
such  a  contention  must  have  deeply  injured  in  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  heathen — for  the^Canaanite 
and  Perizzite  dwelt  in  the  land, — and,  with  an 
almost  parental  generosity  and  kindness  which  do 
him  the  greatest  credit,  made  this  proposal  to  Lot: 
<<  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and  thy  herds- 
men ;  for  we  be  brethren.    Is  not  the  whole  land 
before  thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from 
me :  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.''     And  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  proposal,  which  so  beautifully 
manifests  'Abram's  concern  for  the   interests   of 
religion,  and  his  indifference  about  worldly  things, 
that  Lot  made  the  choice  recorded  in  ^e  text — a 
choice  which  was  prompted  by  a  disposition  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  displayed  by  the  father  of  the 
fiuthful.     In  this  choice,  indeed,  the  men  of  the 
world  will  see  nothing  at  all  to  blame ;  for  it  is  exact- 
ly the  choice  which  they  themselves  would  have 
made  in  simikr  circumstances.     Yet,  tried  by  the 
principles  of  Scripture,  the  only  proper  standard 
by  which  every  thing  in  the  universe  will  ere  long 
he  tried,  it  will  be  found  to  be  altogether  unjusti- 
fiable ;  while  the  manifold  consequences  by  which 
it  was  followed  emphatically  demonstrate,  that, 
whether  temporally  or  spiritually  considered,   it 
was  not  more  unjustifiable  than  it  was  disastrous 
and  ruinous.     It  was  a  choice  in  which  religion 
had  no  part ;  and  had  even  that  been  all,  it  was 
enough  to  have  made  it  obnoxious  to  blame ;  for 
in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  as  the  choice 
of  a  profession  or  of  a  place  for  life,  to  leave  reli- 
gion altogether  out  of  consideration,  to  give  it  no 
place,  or  not  to  give  it  even  the  highest  place,  is 
to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  of  the  very  greatest 
magnitude  in  the  sight  of  God,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  the  estimate  of  men.    And  yet  with  this  of- 
fence the  choice  of  Lot  was  evidently  chargeable ; 
for,  in  looking  abroad  for  a  place  where  he  and 
his  family,  and  his  domestics,  might  pitch  their 
abode,  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  at  all  influenced 
by  any  regard  to  his  or  to  their  spiritual  welfare ; 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  future 
abode,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  did  not  at  all 
enter  into  his  thoughts  and  calculations ;  no  inquiry 
se^mQ  to  bavQ  be^n  iostitut^d  which  place  would 
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be  most  oonduciye  to  the  healtJi  and  prosperity  of 
their  souls,  most  suitable  for  carrying  on  the  great 
bosiness  for  which  man  was  sent  into  this  world, — 
his  preparation  for  eternity ;  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  consideration  that  influenced  his  decision 
but  one,  and  that  was  purely  and  exclusively  a 
worldly  one.     It  was  simply  because  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan  was  well  watered  every  where,  and  fer- 
tile even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  that  his  choice 
fell  upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  his  temporal  prosper- 
ity was  every  thing,  his  eternal  well-being  was 
nothing  in  this  choice  ;  it  was  the  choice  of  a  mere 
worldling,  not  a  Christian  ;  he  thought  exclusively 
of  his  cattle,  he  thought  not  at  all  of  his  soul. 

But  we  have  a  heavier  charge  against  this  choice 
than  merely  that  religion  hud  no  place  in  it ;  where- 
ati,  in  every  such  choice,  it  should  have  the  very 
first  and  highest  place.     Religion  was  not  simply 
omitted,  it  was  positively  sacrificed  in  this  trans- 
action ;  and  the  full  charge  against  Lot  is  this, 
that  in  selecting  a  situation  for  life,  not  merely  did 
he  pay  no  regard  to  that  interest  which  should  al- 
ways have  the  first  regard  of  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal creature,  but  actually  ventured  into  a  place 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  mere  temporal  good,  where  he 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  his  dearest,  even 
his  eternal,  interests  stood  in  danger  of  being  com- 
pletely ruined,  llie  place  of  which  he  made  choice 
was  not  more  eminently  sui'able  for  the  increase 
of  his  flocks  and  herds,  than  it  was  awfully  unsafe 
for  precious  souls ;  the  deformity  of  its  moral  as- 
pect stood  in  appalling  contrast  to  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  material  landscape  ;  and  the  plain, 
which  looked  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  to  the  eye 
of  the  worldling,  rich  and  lovely  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  was,  in  reality,  and  in  the  estimate  of  a 
spiritual  mind,  little  better  than  the  borders  of 
hell.     Was  it,  then,  a  Christian,  was  it  a  justifi- 
able thing,  for  a  man  of  God,  the  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, the  head  of  a  household,  to  expose  himself, 
and  all  the  precious  souls  committed  to  his  care, 
to  the  moral  contagion  pervading  such  a  place  as 
Sodom ;  to  the  evU  and  ruinous  influence  of  such 
a  sink  of  iniquity,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  merely  tem- 
poral good,  for  the  sake  of  his  flocks,  and  the  fur- 
therance of  his  worldly  mterests  ?  It  will  not  do 
to  say,  that  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  beforehand 
of  the  moral  state  of.  Sodom,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore^ know  the  imminent  jeopardy  to  which  his 
eboice  of  such  a  place  exposed  the  all-important 
interest*  of  his  soul  and  eternity.     Even  suppos- 
ing this  to  have   been   true,   his   ignorance  in 
such  a  case  will  form  no  excuse,  and  hardly  any 
palliation  of  his  oflence ;  for  in  such  a  matter  he 
shonld  have  made  it  his  business,  and  his  first 
business,  to  ascertain  the  spiritual  statistics  of  the 
place  before  he  ventured  to  settle  in  it  with  his 
children  and  domestics.     It  was  of  vastly  more 
importance  to  ascertain,  whether  the  plain  that  lay 
before  him  was  safe  and  good  for  the  spiritual  be- 
ings whom  he  was  about  to  place  in  it,  than  whe- 
ther it  was  good  for  the  mere  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  first  inquiry  that  demanded  his  attention  was, 
not  whether  it  was  well  watered  and  fit  for  cattle, 


but  whether  it  was  well  conditioned  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  fit  for  souls.  And  had  he  instituted 
this  inquiry,  which,  as  a  man,  a  pious  man,  and  a 
parent,  he  was  solemnly  bound  to  do,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  discover,  that  the  whole  plain, 
whose  well  watered  and  fertile  fields  he  so  eagerly 
fixed  on,  was  infested  with  a  moral  pestilence, 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  and  certain 
death  to  inhale.  So  that  if  he  was  previously  ig- 
norant of  the  spiritual  plague  which  made  Sodom 
the  unfittest  place  in  the  universe  for  the  residence 
of  a  righteous  man,  this  does  not  in  the  least  ex- 
cuse, it  rather  inculpates  him ;  his  very  ignorance, 
on  such  a  point,  constitutes  no  small  measure  of 
his  guilt :  he  should  have  known,  and  would  and 
must  have  known,  had  he  not  been  most  blameably 
and  criminally  negligent  in  his  inquiries  as  to  that 
point  which  demands  the  very  first  and  prime  at- 
tention in  selecting  a  place  of  settlement  for  our- 
selves and  families.  But,  in  reality.  Lot  could 
not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the  point  in  question. 
The  state  of  Sodom  was  such,  that  it  could  not 
but  be  known  far  and  wide.  It  was  so  sunk  in 
moral  pollution,  so  fearfully  overspread  with  every 
species  of  wickedness,  that  even  at  that  time  it 
was,  as  it  ever  since  has  been,  a  proverb  in  the 
earth.  It  is  said,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  "  the 
men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exceedingly."  And  since,  as  elsewhere 
said,  "  the  cry  of  its  iniquity  went  up  even  to 
heaven,  and  its  sin  was  very  grievous  ; "  so  griev- 
ous, that  the  most  patient  and  long-suffering  of 
beings  could  no  longer  endure  it ;  how  could  that 
cry  fail  to  go  over  the  surrounding  country,  and 
that  iniquity  to  be  known  by  all  who  knew  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  place  ?  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  with  the  clear  knowledge  of  its  awful  spirit- 
ual condition,  that  Lot  chose  that  tainted  and  in- 
fected plain  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  With 
such  knowledge,  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  of 
the  awful  hazard  to  which  he  put  the  spiritual 
principles  and  the  eternal  destinies  of  himself  and 
all  connected  with  him,  by  venturing  to  pitch  his 
tent  in  such  a  place.  Consequently,  it  was  at  the 
deliberate  risk,  the  high  probability,  the  almost 
certainty  of  sacrificing  all  the  interests  that  should 
have  been  dear  to  him  as  an  immortal  creature, 
that  he  went  to  seek  the  possessions  and  pleasures 
of  a  moment  in  that  suburb  of  hell.  And  was  not 
this  a  measure  of  criminality,  which  it  is  difiScult 
to  estimate  ?  Does  it  not  invest  his  choice  with 
an  attribute  of  guilt  unspeakably  dark  and  deep  ? 
What  a  fearful  preference  of  the  things  of  time  to 
the  things  of  eternity  I  What  an  awful  sacrifice  of 
spiritual  well-being  to  worldly  wealth  I  How  high 
was  it  to  rate  the  prosperity  of  his  flocks  1  How 
cheap  to  hold  the  damage,  it  may  be  the  loss,  of 
souls !  And  were  we  not  well  certified  of  the  fact 
from  other  quarters,  how  difficult  would  we  feel  it, 
to  attribute  any  thing  like  real  religious  principle 
to  a  man  who  could  prosecute  his  worldly  interests 
at  the  certain  cost  of  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  at 
the  terrible  risk  of  entailing  eternat  ruin  on  him- 
self, and  on  all  who  were  dear  to  hin) ! 
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ThQ  choice  of  Lot,  then,  is  liable  to  the  chaige 
of  being  altogether  a  worldly  choice, — ^in  which 
respect  was  had  merely  and  exclusively  to  his 
temporal  good, — ^in  which  no  regard  whatever  was 
paid  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  soul,  and  the  prospects  of  eternity, — ^in  which, 
in  fact,  the  interests  of  religion  were  not  only 
omitted,  or  subordinated  to  worldly  interests,  but 
actually  and  completely  sacrificed ;  the  well-being, 
nay,  the  very  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  vast  and 
ever-during  interests  of  eternity  being  put  most 
imminently  and  recklessly  to  hazard,  for  the  mere 
good  of  his  flocks,  the  increase  of  that  substance 
which  perishes  in  the  using.  And  it  may  help  to 
expose,  not  only  the  guilt,  but  also  the  infatuation 
and  ruin  involved  in  such  a  choice,  to  glance  for 
a  moment  at  some  of  the  appalling  consequences 
which  flowed  from  it  as  their  bitter  source.  God 
has  left  his  sentiments  regarding  it  recorded,  not 
in  feeble  words,  but  in  deeds  of  disastrous  sufler- 
ing,  enough  to  deter  our  race  in  all  time  coming 
from  such  a  fatal  step.  From  the  very  moment 
this  worldly  and  irreligious  choice  was  made,  the 
life  of  Lot,  hitherto  peaceful  and  happy,  became 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters  and  misery. 
His  personal  comfort  and  tranquillity  were  termi- 
nated the  moment  he  set  his  foot  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Sodom.  In  such  a  place,  and  in  such 
society,  it  was  as  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  find  t-rue  happiness,  as  it  is  for  the  man 
to  be  at  ease  who  is  cast  into  a  bed  of  thorns,  or 
who  takes  a  nest  of  vipers  into  his  bosom.  Every 
thing  he  saw  and  heard  must  have  been  a  source 
of  purest  misery ;  and  we  are  accordingly  told, 
<<  that  Lot  was  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation 
of  the  wicked,  for  that  righteous  man  dwelling 
among  them,  in  seeing  and  hearing  vexed  hie 
righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unlaw- 
ful deeds."  This  was  the  amount  of  personal  com- 
fort which  he  reaped  from  his  well  watered  plain ! 
Nor  was  the  loss  of  happiness  more  complete  than 
was  the  ruin  oi  fais  worldly  substance,  the  hope  of 
increasing  which  had  lured  him  into  that  abandon- 
ed place.  For,  not  long  after  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence  among  them,  and  when  he  was  b%in- 
ning,  perhaps,  to  exult  in  his  accumulating  stores, 
the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  plain  thought  fit  to 
rebel  against  Chedorlaomer,  their  lawful  king,  who 
coming  against  them  with  a  powerful  army,  routed 
them  with  a  great  slaughter,  pillaged  their  whole 
land,  rifled  their  houses,  and  carried  every  thing 
away  captive  i  and  as  the  sword  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  as 
it  i^  determined  that  the  companion  of  fools  must 
share  in  their  fate,  the  houses  and  lands  of  Lot, 
like  every  other,  were  laid  desolate,  and  himself, 
his  flocks,  his  family,  his  domestics,  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  him,  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive«  This  total  shipwreck  of  his  worldly  estate, 
indeed,  was  speedily  repaired  by  the  timely  interpo- 
sition of  his  uncle,  Abraham.  But  the  next  ca- 
lamity, coming  as  it  did  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God  himself,  was  more  ruinous  in  its  nature,  and 
more  irrepamble  in  its  consequences.    Having 


filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  ex* 
hausted  the  patience  of  God,  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  at  last  completely  consumed  by  fire  and  brim- 
stone rained  down  from  heaven  ;  and  this  desolat- 
ing judgment,  while  it  utterly  consumed  all  beside, 
lefl  the  once  prosperous  Lot  a  scared,  and  blight- 
ed, and  desolate  >vreck.  His  life,  indeed,  was 
miraculously  spared ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
hair-breadth  escape  which  he  made,  and  how  he 
required  to  be  forcibly  dragged  out  of  the  ill-fated, 
yet  fascinating,  city,  we  may  say  that  he  was  <<  but 
scarcely  saved."  It  was  the  bare  life,  however, 
that  was  spared  to  him.  His  house,  his  flocks, 
his  herds,  and  all  his  substance,  were  consumed 
to  ashes.  His  daughters  that  were  married  to 
the  men  of  the  place,  regarding  his  warnings  and 
entreaties  to  escape  as  idle  dreams,  were,  with 
their  husbands  and  their  children,  overwhelmed  in 
the  universal  ruin.  His  wife,  alrfaost  beyond  the 
range  of  the  fiery  deluge,  but  casting  a  lingerini^ 
look  behind,  was  rivetted  to  the  spot,  and  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt  by  his  very  side.  The  only 
survivors  of  his  family  that  escaped,  his  two 
daughters,  were,  to  all  appearance,  spared,  rather 
as  a  judgment  both  to  themselves  and  him  ;  for, 
carrying  with  them  the  worst  crimes  of  Sodora, 
they  brought  the  deepest  infamy  on  his  old  age, 
and  embittered  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  wean- 
life,  becoming,  in  a  manner,  too  horrid  to  be  nam- 
ed, the  mothers  of  two  heathen  nations, — ^the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites, — ^to  whom  the  curse 
of  heaven  was  doomed  for  ever  to  cleave.  While 
the  desolate  and  wretched  old  man  himself,  peele<l 
of  all  his  substance,  bereft  of  all  his  friends,  child- 
less, companionless  and  alone,  was  forced  to  seek 
an  asylum  for  his  declining  days  in  the  dreary  cave 
of  Mount  Zoar,  where,  sitting  like  the  leafless 
trunk  of  some  tree  which  the  hghtening  of  heaven 
had  smitten  and  shivered,  he  had  ever  before  his 
eyes  that  once  well  watered  and  fertile  plain,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  infatuated  choice,  but 
which  was  now  turned  into  an  awful  monument 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  had  become  the 
grave  of  all  his  family,  all  his  friends,  and  all  his 
fortune ;  and  this  was  all  the  fruit  of  the  v^  ell 
watered  and  luxuriant  plain,  which  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  simply  because  it  was 
fit  for  flocks,  without  ever  Once  considering  whe- 
ther it  was  safe  for  souls !  All  this  came  of  a 
choice  in  which  God  and  religion  had  no  part^  in 
which  the  well-being  of  the  soul  was  not  only  dis- 
regarded, but  recklessly  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  a  present  life  ;  and  worldly  prosperity  was  pur- 
sued at  all  hazards,  even  at  a  risk  so  vast  as  the 
loss  of  the  soul  and  the  ruin  of  eternity. 

In  this  page  of  sacred  history,  God  has  left,  in- 
scribed in  large  and  indelible  characters,  the  guilt, 
and  infatuation,  and  ultimate  ruin  of  every  mere 
worldly  choice,  of  every  choice  in  which  the  world 
is  the  only  element  in  the  calculation,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  soul  and  eternity  are  either 
left  entirely  out  of  the  account,  or  subordinated, 
or,  it  may  be,  completely  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  a  Dresent  perishing  life.    And  yet  it  is  greatly 
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to  be  feared,  that  the  principle  which  actuated  the 
choice  of  Lot,  is  the  very  and  the  only  principle 
on  which  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  are 
daily  acting,  down  to  this  present  hour.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  notwithstanding  the  les- 
son that  has  been  read  them,  the  infatuated  and 
guilty  part  of  Lot  is  acted  over  i^n  every  day, 
and  by  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  very  lowest  to 
the  h^est  It  is  done  so  by  those  servants,  who, 
in  looking  out  for  a  place,  never  think  of  any  thing 
but  where  they  will  get  the  highest  wages,  the 
easiest  work,  the  best  fare ;  who  never  inquire 
whether  it  be  a  situation  in  which  their  morals 
will  be  safe,  their  religious  instruction  attended 
to,  their  spiritual  welfare  consulted  and  advanced, 
the  tiooe  of  the  Sabbath  religiously  secured  to 
them,  and  every  facility  granted  for  their  attend- 
ance on  the  means  of  grace ;  and  who,  for  the 
merest  pittance  of  additional  wages,  rush  into 
places  and  families,  where  the  conversations  and 
examples  that  prevail,  render  them  little  better 
than  another  Sodom,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
pregnant  with  death  to  all  who  approach  it.  The 
same  part  is  acted  over  again,  in  substance,  by 
many  parents,  who,  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren, have  no  other  end  in  view  than  how  they  may 
best  accomplish  them  for  making  a  conspicuous 
£gure  on  the  theatre  of  this  present  world  ;  who, 
with  this  view,  send  them  to  masters  who  will 
teach  them  every  thing  but  how  a  guilty  sinner 
may  be  saved ;  who  will  store  them  with  all  know- 
ledge bat  that  which  it  most  bdioves  a  fallen  crea- 
ture to  acquire, — the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  him  crucified  ;  or  place  them  in  seminaries 
which,  in  a  fearful  majority  of  cases,  prove  the 
grave  of  modesty,  and  virtue,  and  undetiled  reli- 
gion, and  the  nursery  of  vanity,  frivolity,  pride, 
and  every  sin ;  and  who,  in  the  settlement  of  their 
children  for  life,  never  almost  take  any  thing  into 
consideration  but  where  they  will  best  succeed  in 
acquiring  a  competency,  or  in  accumulating  wealth, 
and  who  think  they  have  done  well  for  them  in 
putting  them  in  a  way  to  gain  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  even  though  it  be  by  sending  them  to 
a  country,  or  setting  them  up  in  a  place  where 
their  souls  are  left  to  famish  for  want  of  that  meat 
which  endureth  to  everlasting  life.  The  same 
part  is  acted  over  again,  as  might  be  expected, 
mdeed,  from  this  miserable  training  to  which  they 
have  been  doomed,  by  a  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  entering  upon  the  active  business  of  life, 
who,  in  choosing  a  profession,  or  a  place  where  to 
exercise  it,  never  once  consider  the  reb'gious  ad- 
vantages, or  disadvantages,  which  it  presents, 
think  of  nothing  but  its  relations  and  bearings  on 
a  present  world  ;  are  actuated  in  all  their  elections 
and  in  all  their  movements  by  the  hope  of  mere 
temporal  good,  and  who,  in  order  to  realize  this 
hope,  will  venture  to  prosecute  their  worldly  call- 
ing in  scenes  and  circumstances  where  the  preser- 
vation of  virtuous,  still  more  religious,  principle 
is  next  to  a  nroral  impossibility,  where  deprived, 
perhaps,  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  and  surrounded  by 
eveiy  species  of  wickedness,  their  souls  can  hardly 


fail  to  perish,  and  their  eternal  welfare  to  be  un- 
done. In  short,  the  principle  that  actuated  the 
choice  of  Lot,  is  acted  upon  by  thousands  in  con- 
ducting the  common  and  every  day  business  of 
life,  where  worldly  gain  is  prosecut^  with  an  ar- 
dour and  engrossment  of  mind,  to  which  every 
thing  is  made  to  bend,  and  by  which  every  precious 
spiritual  interest  is  remorselessly  sacrificed ;  where 
men  are  determined  to  be  rich  at  all  hazards,  and 
at  all  costs  ;  where,  if  a  worldly  advantage  can  be 
secured,  and  wealth  amassed,  and  honours  acquir- 
ed, though  at  the  expence  of  every  thing  like 
spirituality  of  mind  and  progress  in  holiness,  and 
to  the  deep  and  lasting  injury  of  the  soul,  it  is 
done  without  compunction,  and  without  scruple  ; 
where  even  the  deadly  and  the  soul-destroying 
pestilence  of  Sodom  will  be  encountered,  and  the 
vast  calamity  of  a  ruined  spirit  and  an  undone 
eternity  be  hazarded,  so  lie  they  can  only  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  well  watered  and  fertile  plain.  Oh, 
it  is  lamentable  to  see  such  multitudes  of  rational 
immortal  creatures  acting  a  part  like  this, — a  part 
pregnant  with  all  the  guUt  and  folly,  and  with  still 
more  dismal  and  dreadful  consequences  tlian  what 
were  involved  in  the  choice  of  Lot !  No  doubt 
men  may  prosecute  their  worldly  businessi  and 
consult  their  worldly  advantage,  in  so  far  as  this 
involves  no  sacrifice  of  religious  principle,  and  in- 
fers no  loss  to  the  precious  soul ;  and  when  a  well 
watered  and  fertile  plain  can  be  found  without  a 
spiritual  Sodom  in  its  bosom,  it  would  be  folly  not 
to  choose  it.  But  surely  it  is  obvious  as  day,  that 
if  man  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body  to  care  for ; 
if  he  has  to  make  provision  for  a  long  eternity 
as  well  as  for  the  little  inch  of  time,  the  first 
consideration  with  every  rational  human  being  is, 
not,  where  shall  my  perishing  body  thrive,  but 
where  shall  my  immortal  never-dying  soul ;  not, 
how  shall  I  b^t  promote  the  interests  of  a  passing 
hour  or  day,  but  how  shall  I  best  secure  the  vast 
and  imperishable  interests  of  that  eternity  on 
which  I  must  so  soon,  and  may  so  suddenly,  be 
called  to  enter  ?  And  I  know  not,  if  to  the  eye  of 
a  superior  Being,  that  clearly  sees  time  and  eter- 
nity in  close  connection  ;  the  insignificance  of  the 
one  in  contrast  with  the  magnitude  of  the  other  ; 
the  littleness  of  every  thing  here  with  the  vastness 
of  every  thing  her^ter ;  if  to  such  there  be  a 
sight  upon  earth  more  pregnant  with  guilt  and 
folly  than  that  which  may  be  so  lamentably  often 
seen, — ^immortol  creatures,  in  all  their  plans  and 
projects,  thinking,  and  planning,  and  labouring  for 
nothing  but  the  comfort  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
leaving  altogether  unprovided  for  the  life  that  is 
to  come  ;  or  it  may  be  deliberately  and  recklessly 
sacrificing  that  coming  life,  with  all  its  imperish- 
able interests,  on  the  altar  of  worldly  prosperity, 
at  the  shrine  of  Mammon.  Individuals  who  are 
acting  such  a  part,  are  chargeable  with  all  the 
guilt,  and  with  all  the  infatuation  which  charac- 
terised the  choice  of  Lot ;  and  though  their  con- 
duct may  not  involve  them  in  the  same  disastrous 
consequences  in  a  present  life,  yet  they  should 
remember,  that  while  temporal  judgments  are  more 
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alarming,  just  liecanse  they  are  obvionB  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  they  are,  in  reality,  nothing  at  all, — flight, 
even  as  a  feather, — ^when  compared  with  thotie  eter- 
nal retributions  which  guilt  and  folly,  if  unpunish- 
ed and  uncorrected  in  a  present  life,  never  fail  to 
draw  after  them  in  a  world  to  come.  It  is  not 
the  calamities  which  such  guilt  and  folly  will 
sometimes  be  visited  with  in  a  present  life,  but 
the  endless  penalties  with  which,  if  passed  with 
impunity  in  this  world,  they  will  be  the  more 
certainly  visited  in  the  next,  that  are  to  he 
dreaded  by  a  never-dying  creature ;  and  it  is  all 
the  more  awful  to  have  none  of  sin's  certain  retri- 
butions endured  in  a  present  world,  and  to  have  all 
reserved  entire  to  that  world  which  is  to  come, — 
the  place  of  final  reckoning,  the  place  of  full  and 
never-finished  woe.  Pointing,  then,  to  the  smok- 
ing plain,  when  ovenvhelmed  by  the  judgments  of 
heaven,  or  to  the  only  remaining  fragment  which 
survived  the  universal  ruin,  the  miserable  desolate 
old  man,  with  his  two  incestuous  daughters,  cow- 
ering in  the  cave  on  Mount  Zoar,  as  if  half-afraid 
lest  the  whole  judgment  of  heaven  was  not  yet 
discharged  ;  or  pointing  to  a  scene,  in  comparison 
with  which  Sodom,  even  in  desolation,  was  a  per- 
fect paradise,  and  where  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  such 
conduct  as  I  have  been  referring  to,  are  written 
in  characters  of  everlasting  fire,  in  the  agonies  of 
an  undying  and,  therefore,  infinite  misery ;  we 
would  say  to  servants  and  to  parents,  to  the  young 
who  are  entering  on  the  world,  and  to  those  who 
are  now  immersed  in  its  cares,  to  all,  in  fact,  see 
here  the  consequences  of  a  mere  worldly  choice, — 
a  choice  in  which  religion  has  no  part, — a  choice 
in  which  no  regard  is  had  to  the  poor  perishing 
soul, — a  choice  in  which  the  increase  of  fiocks,  the 
prosperity  of  farms,  the  acquisition  of  this  world's 
wealth,  are  more  considered,  and  are  held  of  higher 
moment,  than  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  spirit, 
whose  property  it  is  to  live  for  ever. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace, 

Minister  qf  Hawick.. 

No.  IV. 

TRACES  OF  SeaiFTURE  DOCTRINES  IS  THE  EAST. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
which  have  not,  at  some  period  of  the  world's  history, 
heen  visited,  more  or  less,  with  the  light  of  divine 
truth.  In  places  now  shorn  of  all  their  privileges,  and 
overspread  with  the  ruins  of  many  generations.  He  who 
holdeth  the  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  who  ^valketh 
amid  the  radiance  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  has,  in 
days  of  old,  heen  invoked  by  vast  and  august  assem- 
blages of  worshippers;  whilst  nations  not  a  few,  wliich, 
in  former  ages,  were  walking  in  darkness,  and  given  to 
idolatry,  have,  in  these  latter  days,  been  visited  with 
times  of  reviving  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
have  heartily  responded  to  the  heavenly  call,  "  Arise, 
shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee."  "  The  true  light,  which  ligliteth 
every  man  that  cometh  iiito  the  world,"  has  npt,  in< 


deed,  been  shining  perpetually  on  the  same  spot,  nor 
have  all  nations  admultaneoosly  been  quickened  and 
made  glad  by  the  healing  of  its  beams.  Like  the  sun, 
whose  tabernacle  is  established  in  the  heavens,  it  has 
sometimes  been  shedding  the  splendours  of  morning  on 
one  hemisphere,  and  leaving  another  to  the  darkness  of 
night.  But  still  the  light  has  always  been  shining 
iomewhtre — ^in  the  east  if  not  in  the  west,  in  the  north 
if  liot  in  the  south.  And  whilst  its  circuit  has  been 
unto  the  ends  of  the  heavens,  its  line  has  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  its  radiance  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Hence,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  moral  and  spi- 
ritual condition  of  the  heathen,  we  might  err  greatly, 
did  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  been 
left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  unassisted  reason.  Had 
that  been  the  case,  the  probability  is,  that  their  condi- 
tion would  have  been  much  more  deplorable  than  it  is ; 
and  many  of  the  religious  notions  which  they  now  en- 
tertain, might  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  them. 
But  we  think  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  heathen  world  universally  has  not  been 
left  to  itself,  and  it  would  even,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  considerable  number  of  savage  tribes  which 
have  at  all  times  been  so  completely  isolated,  or  so  to- 
tally abandoned  by  God,  as  to  justify  a  different  opi- 
nion. Portions  of  the  true  leaven  have  been  conveyed, 
we  believe,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  men  bear- 
ing the  Christian  name,  or  by  the  scattered  remnant  of 
Israel,  into  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
great  mass  of  the  world's  population  has  thus  been  more 
or  less  subjected  to  its  powerful  and  irresUtible  agency. 
In  fact,  the  light  of  nature  has,  in  most  places  of  the 
earth,  been  so  blended  ^vith  the  light  of  revelation,  as 
to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, to  mark  out  the  precise  limits  to  which  the  one 
has  been  able  to  reach  independently  of  the  other. 
And  in  the  case,  not  perhaps  of  every  heathen  nation 
without  exception,  but  of  many  of  them,  the  traces  of 
Scripture  doctrines  are  so  clearly  discernible  in  their 
very  superstitions,  in  the  fiishion  of  their  idols,  in  the 
form  of  their  ceremonies,  and  in  the  architecture  uf 
their  temples,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  responaibility 
for  higher  privileges  than  the  light  of  nature  alone 
is  able  to  confer,  and  to  shew  at  the  same  time  how 
true  it  is,  even  in  their  experience,  that  "  the  light 
shineth  in  darkness,  yet  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not." 

These  remarks  are  borne  out,  we  conceive,  by  the 
following  extract  from  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches 
in  Asia ;  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  vast 
and  populous  regions  of  the  East : — - 

'*  In  passing  through  the  regions  of  the  East,  and 
surveying  the  various  religious  systems  which  prevail, 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  strong  resemblance  which  some  of 
them  bear  to  doctrines  which  are  familiar  to  him.  How- 
ever varied  or  disguised  they  may  be,  there  are  yet 
some  strong  lines,  which  constantly  recal  his  thoughts 
to  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  seem  to  point  to  a 
common  origin. 

"  The  chief  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Scripture 
may  be  considered  the  four  following:  viz.,  The  Tri- 
nity in  unity — the  incarnation  of  the  Deity — a  vicarious 
atonement  for  sin — and  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man.  Now,  if  we  should  be  able 
to  prove,  that  all  these  are  represented  in  the -systems 
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of  the  East,  will  any  man  venture  to  alRrni,  that  it 
happens  by  chance  f 

"  1.  The  Doctrine  of  the   Trinity The  Hindoos 

believe  in  one  God,  Brahma,  (the  Creator  of  all  things,) 
and  yet  they  represent  him  as  subsisting  in  three  per- 
sons ;  and  they  worship  one  or  other  of  these  persons 
in  every  part  d  India.  And  what  proves  distinctly  that 
tbey  hold  this  doctrine  is,  that  their  most  ancient  re- 
presentations of  the  deity  are  formed  of  one  body  and 
three  faces.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  at  the 
caves  of  Elephanta,  in  an  island  near  Bombay.  Hhe 
author  visited  it  in  the  year  1808 ;  nor  has  he  seen  any 
work  of  art  in  the  East,  which  he  contemplated  with 
greater  wonder,  whether  considered  with  respect  to  its 
colossal  size,  its  great  antiquity,  the  beauty  of  the  sculp- 
ture, or  the  excellence  of  the  preservation.  From 
causes  which  cannot  now  be  known,  the  Hindoos  have 
long  ceased  to  worship  at  this  temple.  Each  of  the 
faces  of  the  triad  is  about  five  feet  in  length.  The 
whole  of  the  statue,  and  the  spacious  temple  which  con- 
tains it,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain. 
The  Hindoos  assign  to  these  works  an  immense  anti- 
quity, and  attribute  the  workmanship  to  the  gods.  The 
temple  of  Elephanta  is  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  grander  effort  of  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

"  Whence,  then,  have  the  Hindoos  derived  the  idea 
of  a  triune  God  ?  It  should  seem  as  if  they  had  heard 
of  the  Eiohim  of  revelation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, *  Let  us  make  man.' 

"  2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, ^ 
The  Hindoos  believe  that  one  of  the  persons  in  their 
trinity,  and  that,  too,  the  second  person,  '  was  niani- 
Zested  in  the  flesh.*  Hence  their  fables  of  the  Avatars 
or  incarnations  of  Vishnoo.  And  this  doctrine  is  found 
over  almost  the  whole  of  Asia.  Whence,  then,  origin- 
ated this  idea  '  that  God  should  become  man  and  take 
our  nature  upon  him  ? '  The  Hindoos  do  not  consider 
that  it  was  an  angel  merely  that  became  man,  but  God 
himself.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  fabulous  in- 
carnations of  the  Eastern  mythology  are  derived  from 
the  real  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  from  the  pro- 
phTOcs  that  went  before  it  ?  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is  the 
true  Avatar. 

'*  3.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Vicarious  Atonement  for  Sin, 
hf  the  Shedding  of  Blood. — To  this  day,  in  Hindoostan, 
the  people  bring  the  goat  or  kid  to  the  temple,  and  the 
priest  sheds  the  blood  of  the  innocent  victim.  Nor  is 
this  peculiar  to  Hindoostan  ;  for  throughout  the  whole 
East,  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin  seems  to  exist 
in  one  form  or  other.  Ever  since  *  Abel  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain ; '  ever  since 
Xoab,  the  &ther  of  the  new  world,  *  offered  burnt  of- 
ferings on  the  altar,'  sacrifices  have  been  offered  up  in 
almost  every  nation,  as  if  for  a  constant  memorial  to 
mankind,  that  '  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sin.' 

"  4.  77ke  Influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  minds 
of  men — In  the  most  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindoos, 
fome  of  which  have  been  published,  it  is  asserted  that 
*  the  divine  Spirit  or  light  of  holy  knowledge '  influ- 
ences the  minds  of  men.  And  the  man  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  influence  is  called  •  the  man  twice  born.' 
Many  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  duties,  character,  and 
virtues  of  *  the  man  twice  bom.' 

'*  Other  doctrines  might  be  illustrated  by  similar  ana- 
logies. The  characters  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law 
pervade  the  whole  system  of  the  Hindoo  ritual  and  wor- 
ship. Now,  if  these  analogies  were  merely  partial  or 
accidental,  they  would  be  less  important ;  but  they  are 
not  casual,  as  every  man  who  is  versed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  Oriental  Mythology,  well  knows. 
They  are  general  and  systematic  Has  it  ever  been  al- 
leged, that  the  light  of  nature  could  teach  such  doc- 
trines as  those  we  have  enumerated  ?    Some  of  them 


are  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature.  Every  where  in 
the  East  there  appears  to  be  a  counterfeit  of  the  true 
doctrine.  The  inhabitants  have  lost  sight  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  they  apply  their  traditional  notions  to 
false  gods.  These  doctrines  are  unquestionably  relics 
of  the  first  ftdth  of  the  earth ;  they  bear  the  strong 
characters  of  God's  primary  revelation  to  man,  which 
neither  the  power  of  man,  nor  time  itself  hath  been  able 
to  destroy ;  but  which  have  endured  from  age  to  age, 
like  the  works  of  nature,  the  moon  and  stars,  which 
God  hath  created,  incorruptible." 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MOSES. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 

Minister  of   Westruther, 

No.   IL 

.  f      THE  CHOICE  OF  HIS  MANHOOD. 

'*  By  faith  Mosct,  when  he  was  come  to  yean,  refused  to  he  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  chooung  rather  to  sufibr  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleaiiires  of  »in  for  a  sea- 
son; esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  in  Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  re- 
ward."—Hbd.  «.  24-26. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  Moses  was 
an  inmate  of  the  palace,  and  a  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Pharaoh ;  and  by  what  train  of 
events  he,  who  was  the  son  of  two  obscure  and  de- 
graded  Hebrew  slaves,    had  risen  to  such  princely 
grandeur,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  by  any  length* 
ened  details,  familiar  as  every  one  is  with  the  inci- 
dents  of  that  interesting  story — the  exposure  of  the 
little  innocent  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — his  disco- 
very by  the  princess — the  remarkable  providence,  by 
which  he  was  restored  to   the  fostering  care  of  his 
mother,  and  the  dignified  place  which  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  assigned  him,  in  respect  of  herself  and  th« 
royal  family.     It  is  sufficient  simply  to  direct  the  read- 
er's  attention  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
that  having  probably  no  child  of  her  own,  she  solemnly 
adopted  him  as  her  son,  had  influence  to  procure  a  public 
and  legal  acknowledgement  of  his  title  to  succeed  as  her 
heir  to  all  the  honours  and  the  privileges  of  the  throne, 
and  gave  him  the  name  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known — a  name  significant,  as  was  customary  in  an- 
cient times,  and  in  Eastern  countries,  of  (he  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  early  years,  and  of  her  claims  to 
his  filial  duty, — ^so  that  being  thus  received  into  the 
household,  and  honoured  with  a  name  by  his  adopted 
parent,  he  was,  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt, 
regarded  and  called  "  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter." 
Now,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  condition 
of  Moses,  and  the  powerful  obstacles  that  lay  in  the 
way  of  his  making  common  cause  with  his  kindred,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Egypt  was  at  that  time 
the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  kingdom  in  the  world ; 
and  that,  if  to  be  invested  with  authority  and  honour 
in  a  petty  and  inconsiderable  state,  be  a  prospect  tempt- 
ing to  the  ambition  of  the  human  mind,  how  much 
more  must  the  ambition  of  a  worldly  person  have  been 
fired  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  sovereign  power 
in  a  country  to  which  all  others  looked  up  as  the  mo- 
ther of  sciences,  the  nursery  of  arts,  the  emporium  of 
commerce,  the  favourite  residence  of  all  that  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  age.     To  have  been  simply  a 
native  of  Egypt  was  sufficient,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  to 
make  one's  fortune  in  any  of  the  then  countries  of  the 
world.     Think,  then,  how  commanding  must  have  been 
the  situation,  how  extensive  the  influence,  how  exalted 
the  honour  of  swaying  the  sceptre  of  such  a  country — 
whose  court  was  resorted  to  by  all  the  learned  of  the 
world,  and  which  had  at  command  all  the  refinements 
and  luxuries  which  nature  or  art  could  yield  1     Of  a 
fortune  so  splendid  as  this,  Moses  was  the  heir.     Ho 
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bad  already  been  placed  in  that  dignified  attitude  by 
the  only  individuals  who  had  the  right  to  nominate  the 
successor  to  the  crown ;  he  had,  through  the  influence 
of  his  royal  patroness,  been  acknowledged  as  the  heir- 
apparent  by  the  people  at  large,  and  no  obstacle,  there- 
fore, from  that  quarter  could  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  claims,  had  he  onlv,  in  the  language  of  the  world, 
been  true  to  himself,  oad  he  possessed  the  wisdom  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  been  sensible  of  the  honour 
of  his  royal  connections.  Nor  was  there  any  impedi- 
ment ever  likely  to  arise  on  the  score  of  his  birth  ;  for, 
obnoxious  though  the  whole  pastoral  tribes  were  to  the 
natives  of  Egypt,  and  sharing,  as  Moses  must  naturally 
have  done,  in  the  general  odium  that  fell  on  his  race, 
yet  time,  and  his  Egyptian  education,  had  entirely  re- 
moved all  the  prejudices  that  might  have  been  secretly 
Imrboured  against  him  from  his  having  sprung  from  a 
degraded  caste ;  and,  consequently,  he  had  just  as  little 
reason  to  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  mounting  the 
vacant  throue  of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple as  of  their  royal  masters.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  those  incentives,  which  arose  from  the  road  to  power 
being  so  patent  and  easy,  a  generous  and  patriotic  mind 
would,  in  the  circumstances  of  Moses,  have  cherished 
a  longing  desire  for  the  influence  of  royalty,  for  the 
magnanimous  purpose  of  relieving  his  countryman  from 
the  servile  condition  to  which  the  cruel  policy  of  his 
predecessors  had  reduced  them,  and  of  placing  them  on  a 
foolir^g  of  honourable  equality  with  the  rest  of  his  aub- 
jects.  Had  Moses,  therefore,  been  actuated  by  worldly 
prindplea,  he  had  every  motive  that  could  inflame  his 
ambition  aa  a  man,  or  animate  his  patriotism  as  a  He- 
brew, to  be  desirous  of  continuing  "to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter." 

A  great  change,  however,  occurred  in  his  temporal 
condition  and  prospects }  and  although  the  apostle  has 
employed  a  variety  of  e:cpre6sions  to  indicate  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  that  change,  to  each  of  which  we 
sh^l  advert  in  succession,  it  may  be  proper  here,  in  one 
word,  to  observe  that  it  consisted  in  his  renouncing  his 
connection  with  the  royal  family,  and  resolving  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  Israel.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  conceiving  the  means  by  which  he  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  extraction,  and  to  cherish  such 
an  attachment  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  as  led  to  the 
voluntary  and  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  ho- 
nours of  his  royal  condition.  It  ie  well  known  that  he 
spent  his  earliest  years  under  the  care  of  his  own  na- 
tural parents,  who  being  themselves  imbued  with  the 
fear  of  Qod,  and  cherishing,  as  his  true  people  do,  an 
earnest  solicitude  about  the  spiritual  as  well  as  tempo- 
ral interests  of  their  offspring,  would,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  take  many  opportunities  of  instilling  into 
his  infant  mind  a  hatred  of  the  abominations  of  Elgyp- 
tian  idolatry,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
true  religion,  together  with  those  precious  promises 
which  the  Lord  had  made  to  them  and  their  kindred  as 
his  peculiar  people.  Nor  would  they  fail  to  make  him 
acquainted  >vith  the  stratagem  by  whidi  they  saved 
him  from  the  hte  of  the  other  Hebrew  boys,  and  with 
the  arrangements  through  which  be  was  destined  to  be 
separated  from  them,  and  to  pass  his  maturer  years 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  And  oh  1  virith  what 
earnestness  of  tone  and  gesture,  may  we  suppose  thdt 
these  pious  Hebrews,  while  they  looked  upon  their  son  aa 
the  last  earthly  hope  of  Israel,  would  paint  to  his  young 
imagination,  the  mofal  dangers  that  beset  that  splendid 
scene,  and  exhort,  and  persuade,  and  implore  him  to 
remember  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  to 
turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  from  the 
way  in  which  they  had  taught  him  to  go.  Counsels  such 
as  these,  given  in  the  interesting  circumstances  of  their 
foimdling  child,  and  enforced  with  aU  the  fervour  of 
parental  solicitude,  would  entwine  themselves  with  the 
earliest  anociations  of  hhf  mind ;  and  established  a9 


they  were  in  their  influence  over  the  stroQgest  feelings 
of  his  heart,  bv  the  power  of  divine  grace ;  not  all  the 
fascinations  of  the  court,  not  all  the  seductive  exam- 
plea  of  those  with  whom  he  was  linked  by  the  tender* 
est  tics  of  duty  and  gratitude ;  not  all  the  imposing 
solemnities  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  nor  the  still  more 
engrossing  charms  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
'*  could  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego*' the  simple  and 
sublime  principles  of  the  true  religion  which  he  bad 
learned  in  the  hovel  of  the  Hebrew  slaves.  liOoking 
with  a  calm  and  observant  eye  on  the  race  from  whom 
he  had  sprung,  and  the  people  with  whom  his  destiny 
seemed  to  have  allied  him,  on  the  pure  fiuth  of  the  one, 
and  the  dark  ceremonial  of  the  other,  on  the  virtues 
of  his  Hebrew  brethren,  which  the  furnace  of  aflSiction 
served  only  to  exhibit  in  greater  brightness,  and  the 
gross  impurities  and  crimes  that  stained  the  character 
of  his  adopted  countrymen,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive which  were  the  people  of  God;  and  believing 
that,  whatever  Ikht  afflictions  might  press  on  them  for 
a  time,  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  would  be  theirs  only 
who  were  devoted  to  Him,  his  pious  mind  formed  the 
magnanimous  resolution  that,  cost  what  it  might,  he 
would,  in  the  face  of  Egypt  and  of  the  world,  refuse 
"  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter." 

It  caxmot  be  supposed,  however,  consistent  with  the 
meek  character  of  Moses,  and  with  the  pious  princi- 
ples under  which  he  acted,  that,  by  an  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitate flight,  he  would  break  all  connection  with  his 
royal  benefactress,  and  treat  with  disdainfid  contempt 
all  the  kind  and  conciliatory  efibrts  which  the  affection 
of  that  amiable  princess  might  make  to  shake  his  reso- 
lution, and  attach  him  to  herself.  No ;  it  was  not  in 
some  fit  of  peevishness  or  sullen  disappointment  that 
he  took  that  step,  which  he  found  it  afterwards  impos- 
sible to  retrieve ;  nor  was  it  rendered  necessary  by  that 
generous,  though  impetuous,  act  of  patriotism  he  per- 
formed, when  he  vindicated  the  cause  of  an  oppressed 
countryman,  and  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  in  a 
foreign  land.  His  refusal  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  was  neither  a  momentary  impulse  of 
feeling,  nor  a  sudden  act,  of  which,  till  he  put  it  iu 
execution,  he  had  given  no  premonition,  but  it  waa  the 
calm  and  settled  purpose  of  his  mind,  which  had  grown 
>vith  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength, 
and  which  having  been  formed  and  cherished  under  the 
influence  of  faith  and  prayer,  was  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable measure  of  one,  who  felt  that  he  coiUd  not  be 
in  his  proper  element,  till  he  was  among  a  people  of 
one  heart  wid  spirit  with  himself.  During  the  first  pe- 
riod of  his  introduction  at  court,  we  may  natundly 
suppose  that  the  novelty  and  imposing  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  the  incense  of  flattery  that  would  be  constantly 
offered  to  him,  and  the  wide  field  of  observation  and 
enjoyment  which  Egyptian  science  would  open  to  his 
mind,  might  draw  off  his  attention,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  principles  and  hopes  he  had  been  taught  to 
cherish,  and  produce  numy  a  painful  conflict  in  his 
mind.  But  the  work  of  grace,  whatever  difficulties  it 
might  have  to  contend  against,  was  advancing  in  hi.<« 
mind.  The  more  that  he  felt  its  power,  the  more  did 
he  feel  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  society, 
whose  principles  and  ways  were  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  his  views,  and  that  he  must  either  overlook  them 
with  sinful  connivance,  or  sail  with  the  stream,  in  or- 
der to  purchase  the  countenance  of  those  around  him. 
But  this  to  him,  who  formed  his  estimate  of  things  by 
the  eye  of  faith,  seeming  too  high  a  price  at  which  to 
gain  even  the  power  and  honours  of  a  throne,  he 
made  up  his  mind,  with  every  feeling  of  respect  for 
his  royal  friend,  of  gratitude  for  her  matcrmd  atten« 
tions,  and  of  solicitude  for  her  welfare,  no  longer  to 
continue  in  that  state,  which  gave  him  the  title  and 
the  privileges  of  *'  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter/' 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  surrender  of  a  princely  inhe- 
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ritance,  wBich  this  resolution  of  Koses  comprised.  Had 
it  been  only  to  step  from  the  splendours  of  a  royal  sta- 
tion, to  retire  into  the  simplicity  of  private  life,  there 
are  some,  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  history,  who, 
having  made  a  similar  descent,  shew,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure, however  rare  and  extraordinary,  is  not  altogether 
^nthout  a  parallel.     But  never  since  the  world  began, 
has  there  been  any  other  than  Moses,  who,  without 
any  disgust,  and  from  no  apprehension  of  danger,  hav- 
ing every  reason  to  anticipate  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  prosperity  and  honour,  resigned  his  claims  to 
a  throne,  from  love  to  God  and  fidelity  to  his  service, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  condition  where  he  could  expect 
nothing  but  persecution  in  its  severest  form.  Jt  was  not 
that  the  station  of  eminence  to  which  he  had  been  des- 
tined was  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  religious  principles  and  the  practice  of  religious 
duties — for  there   is  no  condition  in  the  world  where 
faith  may  not  flourish,  and  the  fruits  of  piety  may  not 
be  produced — ^but  it  was  because  he  saw  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him  to  serve  the  true  God  among 
a  people  wholly  given  to  idolatry ;  and,  therefore,  per- 
suaded as  he  was  that  fidelity  to  the  diWne  service  was 
infinitely  more  important  to  his  well-being  than  if  he 
could  secure  "  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,"  he  cast  in 
his  lot  with  those  who  were  the  people  of  God  by  vir- 
tue of  a  special  covenant,  but  who  were  in  a  very  diifer- 
ent  temporal  condition  from  those  he  had  left.      It 
would  be  superfluous  to  detail,  for  who  does  not  know 
the  severe  and  tyrannical  measures  by  which  they  were 
oppressed,  by  which  injury  was  added  to  insult,  and  by 
which  their  strength  was  so  greatFy  enfeebled,  and  their 
spirits  so  much  crushed,  that  there  was  not  one  of  all 
that  populous  race  who  dared  to  vindicate  their  ^vrongs, 
or  demand  a  respite  from  their  toils.     Sufllicc  it  to  say, 
that  such  was  the  relentless  policy  of  the  government, 
that  even  the  princes  and  the  leaders  of  Israel  were 
compelled  to  labour  under  the  lash  of  their  unfeeling 
taskmasters.     All  this,  which  was  well  known  to  Mo- 
ses, he  was  prepared  to  submit  to :  and  whether  he  >vas 
doomed  to  biear  a  personal  share  in  all  the  hardships  of 
his  brethren — whether  he  was  driven,  like  an  abject 
slave,  to  work  in  the  kiln,  and  encounter  the  wasting 
heatu  of  the  fiurnace — or  whether  the  royal  partiality 
might  have  exempted  him  from  the  stem  decree  that 
consigned  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  race  to  a  hopeless 
servitude — ^he  saw,  that  in  all  the  afflictions  of  his  peo- 
ple he  would  be  aflSicted.     But  none  of  all  these  things 
moved  him ;  for  having  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his 
judgment  all  the  advantages  of  the  situation  he  held, 
and  all  the  difllculties  of  that  for  which  he  exchanged 
it— knowing,  that  if  he  dimg  to  the  fiunily  of  Pharaoh, 
be  roust  renounce  the  people  of  God — and  that,  if  he 
joined  himself  to  the  people  of  God,  he  must  bid  a  long 
tiu-ewell  to  all  his  greatness — he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ; — to  make  common  cause 
with  those  whose  eharacter  and  distinction  has  ever 
been,  that,  living  by  feith  in  that  Saviour  who  was  pro- 
mised from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  they  have,  in 
every  age,  been  separated  from  the  world,  and  doom9d 
to  suffer  reproach.     How  great  must  have  been  the 
strength  of  that  iaith,  and  the  integrity  of  that  heart, 
which  could  lead  one,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  dignity, 
the  luxuries  of  literature,  the  honours  of  a  royal  state, 
to  renounce  every  prospect  of  fame  and  distinction,  and 
to  part  with  objects  which  were  likely  to  take  so  firm 
a  hold  of  a  young  and  active  mind  1  AU  this  Mosea  re- 
nounced, esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ — a  Saviour 
unknown  for  many  ages  after,  and  descried  only  by  the 
•^ye  of  faith — greater  than  all  the  riches  of  £gypt. 
When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  that  sacrifice, 
which  this  heir  of  royalty  made  in  the  cause  of  religion^ 
and  the  strength  of  resolution  requisite  for  making  it — 
when  we  connder  that  the  objects  and  adyaotaget  which 


he  surrendered  appeal  to  the  strongest  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  entwine  themselves  with  the  firmest  grasp 
around  the  desires  that  are  uppermost  in  the  human 
breast — we  must  feel  convinced,  that  the  self-denial  of 
Moses  was  a  greater  act  of  faith  thau  was  exhibited  by 
those  heroic  spirits  who  subdued  kingdoms,  and  stop- 
ped the  mouths  of  lions,  and  that  his  was,  indeed,  "  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world." 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Consider  what  preparations  Mercy  has  made  for  your 
Salvation. — God  is  ready  to  entertain  you,  and  pardon 
all  that  you  have  done  against  him,  if  you  will  but 
come.  Long  as  you  have  sinned,  wilfully  as  you  have 
sinned,  heinously  as  you  have  sinned,  he  is  ready  to 
cast  all  behind  his  back,  if  you  will  but  come.  Though 
you  have  been  prodigals,  and  run  away  from  God,  and 
have  staid  so  long,  he  is  ready  even  to  meet  you,  and 
embrace  you  in  his  arms,  and  rejoice  in  your  conversion 
if  you  will  but  turn.  Even  the  earthly  worldling  and 
swinish  drunkard  may  find  God  ready  to  bid  them  wel- 
come, if  they  will  but  turn  and  come.  Does  this  not 
move  thy  heart  within  thee  ?  O  sinner,  if  thou  hast  a 
heart  of  flesh,  and  not  of  stone  in  thee,  methinks  this 
should  melt  it  Shall  the  infinite  Majesty  of  heaven 
even  wait  for  thy  returning,  and  be  ready  to  receive 
thee,  who  has  abused  him,  and  forgotten  him  so  long  ? 
Shall  he  delight  in  thy  conversion,  that  might  at  any 
time  glorify  his  justice  in  thy  damnation ;  and  yet  does 
it  not  melt  thy  heart  within  thee,  and  art  thou  not  yet 
ready  to  come  in  ?  Hast  thou  n^t  as  much  reason  to 
be  ready  to  come,  as  God  has  to  invite  thee,  and  bid 
thee  welcome  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  Christ  has,  upon 
the  cross,  opened  a  way  for  thee  to  the  Father,  that  on 
his  account  thou  mayest  be  welcome,  if  thou  wilt  come. 
And  yet  art  thou  not  ready  ?  A  pardon  is  already  ex- 
pressly granted  and  offered  thee  in  the  Gospel ;  and  yet 
art  thou  not  ready  ? — Baxteb. 

The  Grace  of  God, — The  grace  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  man  is  a  tender  plant  in  a  strange  unkindly  soil ; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  well  prosper  and  grow  without 
much  care  and  pains,  and  that  of  a  akUfril  hand,  and 
which  hath  the  art  of  cherishing  it. — ^AacHBisHor 
Leighton. 

Praise No  one  need  to  be  told,  that  the  surest  me- 
thod to  obtain  new  favours  from  an  earthly  bene&ctor, 
is  to  be  thankful  for  those  which  he  has  already  be- 
stowed. It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  our  heavenly 
benefactor.  Praise  and  thanksgiving  are  even  more 
prevalent  than  sacrifice  and  prayers.  I  have  some- 
where met  with  an  account  of  a  Christian,  who  was 
shipwrecked  upon  a  desolate  island,  while  all  his  com- 
panions perished  in  the  waves.  In  this  situation,  he 
spent  many  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  that  God  would 
open  a  way  for  his  deliverance,  but  his  prayer  received 
no  answer.  At  length,  musing  on  the  goodness  of  God, 
in  preserving  him  from  the  dangers  cf  the  sea,  he  re- 
solved to  spend  a  day  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  for 
this  and  other  favours.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
day  a  vessel  arrived,  and  restored  him  in  safety  to  his 
friends  and  his  country.  Another  instance,  equally  in 
point,  we  find  in  the  lustory  of  Solomon.  At  the  de- 
dication of  the  temple,  many  pmyers'Were  made,  and 
many  sacrifices  offered,  ^vithout  any  token  of  divine 
acceptance.  But  when  singers  and  players  on  instru- 
ments began  as  one  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in 
praising  and  thanking  the  Lord,  saying,  "  for  he  is 
good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  j "  then  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  descended  and  filled  the  temple.  The  rea« 
son  why  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  thus  prevalent 
with  God,  is,  that  they,  above  all  other  duties,  glorify 
him.  "  Whoso  offereth  praise,"  saith  he,  */  glorifieth 
mc ; "  and  those  who  thus  honour  him  he  will  honour, 
— Paybon, 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

PEAYER. 

Prater  is  tbe  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Unutter'd  or  exprest ; 
Tlie  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh. 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  ghxidng  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try  ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death, 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
While  angeis  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say,  "  Behold,  he  prays ! " 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one 

In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 
When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son, 

Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone. 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads : 
An  Jesus  on  the  eternal  throne 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

O  Thou  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  life,  the  truth,  the  way, 
The  path  of  prayer  Thyself  hast  trod : 

Lord  teach  us  how  to  pray ! 

Montgomery. 


Importance  of  habitual  conaUtency  in  the  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel—"  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  late  Dr  Adam 
CUrke,  "  that  a  minister  of  God  should  ever  be  a  pri- 
vate man;  even  in  his  most  trivial  intercourse  with 
others,  it  is  never  forgotten  what  his  office  is :  the  habit 
of  every  one's  mind  is  to  expect  information  or  exam- 
pie  from  the  company  and  conduct  of  a  public  minister. 
Such  as  we  (ministers)  are  constantly  living  under  the 
observation  of  mankind,  and  he  who  is  always  observ- 
ed, should  never  venture  on  dubious  conduct,  or  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  what  he  does  in  the  view  of 
another,  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  regard- 
ed as  a  trifle.  1  will  tell  you  a  curious  circumstance 
that  happened  to  me  a  few  years  ago :— I  was  about  to 
set  off  from  London  to  Ireland ;  a  friend  desired  me  to 
take  charge  of  a  young  lady  to  Dublin,  to  which  I  rea- 
dily agreed,  and  she  was  sent  to  me  at  the  coach.  1 
soon  found,  from  her  conversation,  that  she  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic;  and  I  also  quickly  perceived  that  she 
had  been  led  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  me. 
After  we  had  travelled  some  distance,  talking  occasion- 
ally on  various  subjects,  the  daylight  began  to  sink  fast 
away,  when  she  took  out  of  her  reticule  a  small  Catho- 
lic book  of  prayers,  and  commenced  most  seriously  her 
evening  devotions.  While  she  was  reading,  such 
thoughts  as  these  occurred  to  me,  *  1  believe  this  lady 
to  be  sincere  in  her  religious  creed,  which  1  think  to  be 
a  very  dangerous  one;  she  appears  to  be  of  an  inge- 
nuous temper,  and  to  feel  much  personal  respect  for 
me ;  is  there  not  here,  then,  a  good  opportunity,  as  well 
as  subject,  to  exercise  my  influence,  and  to  deliver  her, 
if  possible,  from  her  erroneous  creed  ? '  *  But,'  con- 
tinued I  in  my  thoughts,  *  was  she  not  intrusted  to  my 


care?  would  her  friends  have  so  intrusted  her,  had 
they  ever  suspected  that  an  attempt  at  proselytism 
would  be  made  ?  Would  not  the  attempt  be  a  breach 
of  trust  ?  and  should  I  be  a  morally  honest  man,  even 

if  ultimate  good  were  to  accrue  to  Mist ?*  I 

instantly  felt  that  my  own  honesty  must  be  preserved, 
though  the  opportunity  of  apparent  good  might  be  lost. 

In  a  short  time  Miss  closed  her  book  with  this 

observation,  *  We  Catholics,  Dr  Clarke,  think  it  much 
better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little.'  I  replied, 
*  But,  madam,  in  our  belief  we  should  recollect  that  we 
never  should  yield  our  assent  to  what  is  contradictory 
in  itself,  or  to  what  contradicts  other  ascertained  truths.' 
This  was  fhc  only  observation  I  made  that  looked  at  all 
toward  Catholicism ;  in  process  of  time  we  arrived  at 
our  journey's  end,  and  I  deposited  her  safely  in  the 
hands  of  her  friends.     From  that  time,  till  about  two 

years  ago,  I  never  heard  of  Miss ,  till  we  met  in 

the  following  way :  I  had  been  preaching  at  Chelsea 
Chapel,  and  entering  the  vestry,  after  the  service,  a  hdy 
followed  me,  shook  hands,  spoke  with  much  emotion, 
and  said,  *  Do  you  not  recollect  me,  Dr  Clarke  ?    I  am 

Miss whom  you  kindly  took  care  of  to  Ireland. 

I  was  then  a  Ronum  Catholic,  now  I  am  a  Protestant, 
and  have  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  the  change.' 
I  inquired  how  the  alteration  in  her  views  was  effected, 
and  she  gave  me,  in  detail,  the  account  which  I  shall 
shortly  sum  up  to  you.  When  she  heard  to  whom  she 
was  about  to  be  intrusted,  she  resolved  closely  to  watch 
and  observe  this  well  known  Protestant  minister ;  she  was 
pleased  with  the  conversation,  and  with  the  friendliness 
shewn  to  her,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  observation 
I  had  made  in  the  coach,  that  she  said  it  absolutely 
afterwards  haunted  her;  caused  her  to  examine  and 
think  for  herself,  and,  at  last,  led  her  to  freedom  from 
her  thraldom.  *  But,'  said  she,  *  I  should  never  have 
been  induced  to  examine,  had  it  not  been  for  the  examina- 
tion I  had  previously  made  of  you.  From  the  first  moment 
you  entered  the  coach  I  watched  you  narrowly ;  I  thought 
now  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  knowing  something 
of  these  Protestants  :  and  I  will  judge  if  what  I  have 
heard  of  them  be  true.  Every  word,  every  motion,  every 
look  of  yours.  Sir,  was  watched  with  the  eye  of  a 
lynx :  I  felt  you  could  not  be  acting  a  part,  for  you 
could  not  suspect  that  you  were  so  observed.  The  re- 
sult of  all  was — your  conduct  conciliated  esteem,  and 
removed  prejudice  ;  your  one  observation  on  belief,  led 
me  to  those  examinations,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
blessed  to  my  conversion :  and  I  now  stand  before  you, 
the  convert  of  your  three  days*  behaviour  between  Lou- 
don and  DubUn.'  '  You  see  from  this  account,'  con- 
tinued Dr  C.,  *  how  much  all  ministers  should  ever  feel 
themselves  as  public  men ;  how  cautious  should  he  their 
conduct ;  and  how  guarded  their  conversation.  Had  I 
attempted  to  proselytize  this  lady,  all  her  prejudices 
would  have  been  up  in  arms ;  had  my  behaviour  been 
unbecomingly  light,  or  causelessly  austere,  she  would 
have  been  either  disgusted  or  repelled,  and  her  precon- 
ceived notions  of  Protestants  would  have  been  couHrra- 
ed  :  she  saw  and  heard  what  satisfied  her.  Thus,  even 
in  social  intercuurse,  the  public  minister  may,  and 
should  always  be,  the  Christian  Instructor.'  " 
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ON   THE   NECESSITY    OF   DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

No.  IL 

By  the  Ret.  George  Garioch, 

Minister  of  Meldrum. 

**  Jcsui  lalth  unto  him.  I  am  the  wav,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ; 
DO  man  cotncth  uuto  the  Father  but  by  me."— John  xIt.  G. 

The  history  of  mankind,  when  traced  up  to  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  fall,  af- 
fords a  lamentable  proof,  not  only  of  their  moral 
guilt,  but  of  their  Ignorance  of  God.     The  very 
first  religious  act  which  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  as  having  been  performed  by  Cain,  the 
oldest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  was  the  presentation 
of  "  an  offering "  unto  the  Lord,  and  in  relation 
to  it,  the  sacred  historian  says,  "  unto  Cain  and 
his  offering,"  God  •<  had  not  respect."     There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  ignorance  of 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  be  approached  by  guilty  creatures, 
that  led  Cain  to   present  an  unacceptable  gift. 
During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
full,  when  sin  was  introduced  into  the  world,  and 
the  deluge,  when  iniquity  had  advanced  with  such 
fearful  rapidity  as  to  have  converted  the  whole 
earth  into  one  Horrid  mass  of  sensuality,  profligacy, 
and  ungodliness,  which  could  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  before  the  holy  and  righteous  Crea- 
tor, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in   addition  to 
Abel,  who  presented  an  acceptable  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  there  are  only  two  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  Enoch  and  Noah,  who  are  said  to  have 
"  walked  with  God."     Noah,  however,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  personal  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God, — a  privilege  which,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, was  bestowed  on  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
But  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  world,  when- 
ever  such   revelations   were  long  withheld,  the 
grossest  darkness  and  ignorance  prevailed  among 
mankind.    The  posterity  of  Jacobi  groaning  under 
the  miseries  of  Egyptian  bondage,  would  have 
sunk  at  length  under  the  deplorable  superstition 
and  idolatry  of  their  oppressors,  had  they  not  been 
delivered   by  the   special   interposition  of  God. 
Moses  received  a  personal  revektion,  and  to  him 
were,  at  length,  committed  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  law.    During  many  succeeding  periods  of 
Vol.  II. 


Jewish  history,  revelations  from  heaven  were  made 
to  the  servants  of  God :  prophets  arose,  and  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  committed  to 
writing.  Whatever  knowledge,  then,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  true  God  may  have  existed,  at  different 
times,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  it  cannot  be 
looked  ufton  as  the  product  of  the  human  mind. 
Proceeding,  therefore,  to.  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  profane  history,  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  shew,  that  human  reason  is  incapable 
of  conducting  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  constant 
and  melancholy  proofs  of  original  apostasy,  is 
their  profound  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  true 
religion. 

The  mind  of  man  can  never  be  in  a  neutral  or 
quiescent  state,  in  regard  to  a  supreme  object  of 
veneration.  Hence,  whenever  a  true  and  spirit- 
ual acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  perfections 
of  the  great  and  glorious  Creator  is  lost,  it 
speedily  adopts  very  degrading  and  revolting  ideas 
of  supernatural  power.  It  becomes  the  dupe  of 
its  own  hopes  and  fears,  and  their  combined  pro- 
duction has  been  that  diversified  system  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  which  has  spread  over  all  the 
limits  of  the  heathen  world.  One  of  the  earhest 
transitions  in  the  mind  of  fallen  man,  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  was  to  the  adoration  of 
those  works  of  his  power,  from  which  the  race 
imagined  they  obtained  the  greatest  accessions  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  sun  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  material  works  of  God, — 
the  source  of  light  and  heat ;  under  the  influence 
of  his  benignant  rays  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ad- 
vance to  maturity,  and  his  presence  diffuses  hila- 
rity and  joy  over  the  life  of  man.  The  absence 
of  his  hght  is,  in  some  degree,  supplied  by  the 
moon  and  stars.  The  knowledge  of  the  great 
Creator  himself  being  lost  through  ages  of  spirit- 
ual darkness,  and  the  benefits  being  so  apparent 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  derive  from  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  firmament,  these  lumina- 
ries became  the  earliest  objects  of  idolatry.  We 
find  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  that  they 
were  worshipped  among  the  heathen  nations,  whom 
the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  destroy,  previously 
to  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
the  high  ])laces,  the  groves,  and  the  altars  taken 
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notice  of  in  the  sacred  record,  seem  to  have  been 
the  appointed  places  where  the  profane  rites  of 
idolatry  were  celebrated,  and  which  werei  there- 
fore, demolished  by  the  express  command  of  God. 
The  same  mode  of  worshipping*  the  creature  in- 
stead of  the  Creator,  was  practised  among  the  an- 
cient Persians  and  Babylonians. 

The  principle  of  lUUity  seems  thus  to  have  been 
the  basis  on  which  some  of  the  earliest  systems  of 
idolatry  have  been  founded  by  mankind,  when  they 
had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  it  admits  of  an  extensive  de- 
velopment and  a  varied  application,  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  the  race,  and  to  those  inexnausti- 
ble  sources,  from  which,  through  the  continual 
goodness  of  a  merciful  Creator,  they  may  be  sup- 
plied. The  consequence  has  been,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  heavenly  bodies,  those  creatures  of 
God  which  are  useful  to  man  have  been  exalted 
as  objects  of  worship  by  fallen  beings,  whose  un- 
derstanding was  no  longer  enlightened  by  direct 
emanation  from  the  source  of  true  religious  know- 
ledge, or  through  the  medium  of  a  revelation  of 
his  holy  will.  None,  however,  of  the  material 
works  of  creation  is  calculated  to  make  such  a 
striking  impression  upon  the  senses  and  the  mind 
of  man,  as  the  magnificent  luminaries  which  adorn 
the  firmament ;  none  to  excite  such  a  universal 
feeling  of  the  dependence  of  the  race  upon  a  higher 
power  than  their  own  for  the  continuance  of  life ; 
and  none  which  seems  so  unceasin^y  to  appeal 
to  mankind  for  the  expression  of  thanks,  on 
account  of  the  obvious  benefits  which  they  confer. 
But  when  the  attention  of  the  idolater  was  not 
fixed  upon  them, — when  his  mind  was  yet  in  a 
state  of  degrading  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  true  God,  and  when,  directed  by  the 
general  principle  of  selfishness,  it  recognised  utili- 
ty alone  as  the  foundation  of  homage,  it  was  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  upon  earth,  for  the  objects 
to  which  it  was  to  render  its  acknowledgments. 
Among  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  Creator's 
care,  and  of  his  kindness  to  the  children  of  men, 
we  are  struck  with  the  abundant  provision  which 
he  has  made  for  the  support  of  hfe.  The  earth, 
by  culture,  produces  food  for  man ;  and  the  Al- 
mighty hath  replenished  it  with  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, which  are  given  for  his  use,  and  contribute, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  not  only  to  the  sustenta- 
tion,  but  to  the  comfort  of  his  existence.  Hence, 
another  species  of  idolatry  is  that  which  made 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inferior  tribes  of  living  beings,  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  difficult  to  suj>pose,  that  the  mind  of 
man,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  should  be  capable 
of  such  degradation ;  but  among  the  ancient 
Egj'ptians,  although  they  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom  and  learning,  the  productions  of  the  fi?ld 
and  garden  were  acknowledged  as  deities ;  and  the 
mockeries  of  religious  worship  were  offered  to  the 
ox,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  crocodile.  It  seems  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  Israelitisb  nation  was  leavened  during 


their  long  captivity,  which  led  them  to  that  for- 
eetfulness  of  God,  which  manifested  itself  at 
Mount  Sinai,  when  they  made  the  golden  calf, 
and  worshipped  it. 

In  various  regions  of  the  world  another  species 
of  idolatry  has  prevailed,  which  rests  upon  the 
same  principles  as  that  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  although  it  involves  a  greater  degree  of 
complication  in  its  details.  When  the  selfish  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  divine  truths  of  religion,  have  led 
them  to  pay  homage  to  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, — ^to 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil, — and  to  the 
inferior  animals,  because  they  perceived  that  they 
were  dependent  upon  them  for  the  continuance  of 
life  and  all  its  comforts,  it  is  not  an  improbable 
supposition,  that  extending  themselves  in  the  same 
direction,  towards  objects  of  utility  or  advantage, 
the  idea  would  be  entertained  of  exaltirvg  to  super- 
natural honours,  such  of  the  human  race  as  were 
eminently  distinguished  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
country.  Idolatry  actually  turned  itself  into  this 
channel,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  m^teries  of  the  pantheon. 
The  deification  of  the  illustrious  dead  formed  the 
main  foundation  of  the  polytheism  of  the  far  cele- 
brated states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  which  more 
particular  allusion  will  afterwards  be  made.  In 
the  meantime,  we  may  remark  that  this  species  of 
idolatry  is  such  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  false  religion,  that  we  find 
it  established  amongst  the  earUest  nations  of  anti- 
quity, and  prevailing  in  heathen  lands,  even  to  the 
present  day.  The  Egyptians  paid  homage  not 
only  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  chief  objects  of  idola- 
try, out  to  many  other  imi^nary  deities;  the 
Persians  also  acknowledged  a  multiplicity  of  false 
gods.  The  objects  of  I]indu  idolatry  are  endless, 
presiding  over  the  air,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
rivers,  and  fountains.  The  following  extract  is 
from  Davis's  General  Description  of  the  Empire 
of  China,  and  its  Inhabitants : — "  China  has  in 
fact  her  mythology  in  common  with  all  other  na- 
tions ;  and  under  this  head  we  must  range  the 
persons  styled  Foh-shin-woongy  ffoding-Ji/,  and 
their  immediate  successors  who,  like  the  demi- 
gods and  heroes  of  Grecian  fable,  rescued  man- 
kind, by  their  ability  or  enterprise,  from  the  most 
primitive  barbarism,  and  have  since  been  invested 
with  super-human  attributes." 

One  of  the  most  natural  consequences  of  rais- 
ing the  illustrious  dead  into  objects  of  sinful  ho- 
mage and  adoration,  was  image  worship,  which  is 
another  step  in  the  downward  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  when  it  is  left  to  its  own  resources 
in  the  investigation  of  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the  construc- 
tion and  adoration  of  images  of  men ;  for  repre- 
sentations were  formed  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  of  the  inferior  animals.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  objects  which  the  image  was  in- 
tended to  shadow  forth,  the  degradation  of  wor- 
shipping the  works  of  man's  Imnds  was  equally 
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great.  The  proceos  k  eqsily  conceived,  by  which 
a  transition  may  have  been  made  from  the  original 
object  of  worship  to  its  iix^age,  fipd  especially,  if  a 
departed  ieilow-creature  was  that  object.  It  is  a 
pleasing  gratification  of  affection  to  possess  a  like- 
ness or  representation  of  those  who  are  respected 
and  loved,  after  death  has  removed  them  from  the 
obser^'atjon  of  the  eye;  and  the  feelings  from 
which  it  arises  may  have  been  the  foundation  of 
ima^  worship  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready degraded  by  the  practices  of  idolatry.  The 
image  itself  being  constructed,  it  was  but  one 
other  act  io  advance,  to  assign  to  it  the  place 
M'hich  was  occupied  by  its  prototype.  But  in  tjie 
progress  of  time,  image  worship,  even  without  re- 
ference to  a  prototype,  became  prevalent  over  al- 
most every  part  of  the  heathen  world.  Mankind 
haying  transferred  their  adoration  to  an  object 
which  their  own  hands  had  constructed,  imagina- 
tion lent  its  aid  to  complete  what  memory  had 
begun,  imd  the  temples  were  filled  with  represen- 
tations of  beings,  whose  existence  was  merely 
potential. 

The  brief  historical  sketch  which  has  now  been 
given,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  position,  that 
human  reason,  unassisted,  is  incapable  of  arriviAg 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  or  even  of 
preserving  it,  when  communicated,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  unless  when  the  mind  is  enlightened  by 
personal  revelation  from  heaven,  or  by  the  records 
of  soch  revelation.  Ignorance  of  God,  therefore, 
along  with  moral  depravity,  affords  a  proof  of  the 
degradation  and  misery  in  which  the  posterity  of 
Adam  have  been  involved  since  the  IeJI.  The 
deplorable  consequences  of  such  ignorance  are 
most  powerfully  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  heathens :  **  They  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Where- 
fore God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonour  their 
own  bodies  between  themselves:  who  changed 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who 
is  blessed  for  ever."  Rom.  i.  23-25.  How 
wret<;hed,  then,  and  miserable  is  man,  when  left 
to  himself,~^bom,  living,  and  d\ing,  in  a  state  of 
alienation  from  God !  How  indispensable  to  his 
comfort  and  happiness  is  the  glorious  light  of 
divine  revelation ! 

BIOCaAFHICAt  SKETCH  OF  TBB 

LATE  REV.  ALEXANDER  STEWART,  D.D., 

(hu  ofthM  MnitterM  ofOanon^ate,  Edinburgh. 

(CoDctuded  from  p.  134.) 

Fom  some  tfane,  aliout  the  commeneement  of  the  present 
century,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole  of  Scotland  ww 
tiuoMm  into  a  Mate  of  alarm,  by  the  dread  of  a  threat- 
ened invaaoa  from  the  French.  Many  of  the  people 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  volunteer  regiments 
vere  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 


&9m  the  pulpit  of  the  pariih  ch^rehef,  tiliovtiitioi* 
were  given  to  bravery  and  manly  fortitude,  in  the  Tiew  of 
the  approachiag  calamity.  In  luch  drcumstanoes,  Mr 
Stewart  coald  not  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his 
country.  He  accepted,  accordingly,  of  the  appointment 
of  chaplain  to  the  Athole  regiment  of  volunteers.  This 
utuatlqn,  which  was  without  emolument,  he  the  more 
really  up4ertook,  hoping  to  be  useful  to  the  soldiers. 
Hb  espectation^  however,  in  this  respect,  were  scarcely 
realised ;  and  be  felt  himself  exposed  to  many  tempta- 
tions  which  were  fax  from  agreeable  to  his  high-toned 
Christian  feelings. 

At  the  invitation  of  several  derical  friends  in  Ross- 
shire,  he  took  a  journey  into  that  county  in  I8O29 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of  the  pious  minister^ 
who  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  revival  at  Moulin.  A 
lively  interest  had  been  excited  in  his  behalf;  and 
wherever  he  went,  hif  charafrter  aqd  recent  converaioii 
had  made  him  already  extensively  known.  Among 
other  esteemed  brethren  in  that  country,  he  visited  Mip 
Charles  Calder,  minister  of  Urquhart,  whose  piety  eo^ 
devoted  seal  Mr  Stewart  was  now  prepared  fully  to  ap- 
preciate. He  was  persuaded  to  remam  for  a  few  days^ 
and  assist  at  the  Sacrament,  which  was  about  to  be 
dispensed ;  and  he  left  the  manse  of  Urquhart,  grateful 
to  God  for  the  refreshing  interoovrse  he  had  there  en* 
joyed.  He  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  &mi]y 
by  a  elosev  tie,  having  married  Mr  Oalder's  eldest  daugh- 
ter ;  and  on  that  oceasion  he  says  in  a  latter  to  Mr  JMack, 
*'  that  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  to  enrich  him  with  one  of 
the  most  precious  temporal  Uessings  he  had  to  bestow." 

As  Mr  Stewart's  fiunily  was  increasiqg,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  income  at  Moulin  was  &r  from  being  ade- 
quate to  their  support  Anangcments  weie  therefore 
attempted  to  be  made  to  proeure  his  trapalation  to  some 
other  parish.  Several  plans  were  at  first  in  agitation 
to  secure  his  valuable  services  for  Edinburgh,  and  into 
these  plans  Mr  Black  of  oourse  entered  warmly.  But 
before  they  were  fully  matured,  the  parish  of  Ding- 
wall became  vacant,  and  a  very  general  desire  was  felt 
in  that  town  to  secure  the  presentation  for  Mr  Stevrart. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  prospect  appeared  to  be  blast- 
ed, when  suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  changed, 
and  the  appointment  was  obtained.  Qn  this  subject  Mr 
Stewart  writes  thus  to  Mr  Bh^k : — 

*'  Prepare,  my  dear  brother,  to  hear  what  will  sur- 
prise you.  Our  times  are  m  the  Lord's  hands,  and  his 
counsel  shall  stand.  When  every  prospect  and  symp- 
tom of  a  change  of  place  was  removed,  and  when  my 
people  and  I  were  set  down  again  quietly  and  comfort- 
ably together,  a  new  and  unexpected  turn  has  agitated 
us  afresh.  The  post  brought  me  a  letter  subscribed  by 
the  whole  town^coundl  of  Dingwall,  stating  the  ge- 
neral desire  of  the  parish  to  have  me  called  to  roiaister 
to  them  the  word  of  life, — the  providences  that  had 
frustrated  the  views  of  other  candidates,  and  pro- 
moted those  respecting  my  appointment, — and  con- 
taining a  cordial  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  accept  the 
charge. 

**  Besides  this,  I  had  a  letter  from  some  of  the  seri- 
ous inhabitants  of  the  place,  narrating  the  various  turns 
of  Providence,  the  offers  made  to  other  ministers  con- 
nected with  members  of  the  council,  their  refusal,  the 
persevering  prayers,  and  other  means  employed  by  the 
godly  all  over  the  country,  to  gain  the  council ;  the 
delays,  akrms,  and  disappointments,  and  at  last  the 
complete  success  of  their  wishes. 

**  You  will  learn  every  thing  more  partieahkrljp,  y 
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I  Bhew  you  the  oorrespondence  in  Pertli,  if  it  pleaae 
God  we  meet  there.  When  I  considered  all  the  steps 
and  drcumstances, — a  worldly  engine  put  in  motion  by 
the  breath  of  prayer,  the  *  iron-gate  opening  of  its  own 
accord,' — I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  divine  call, 
nor  hesitate  to  accept  it.  I  have,  accvordingly,  written 
my  answer,  accepting  the  council's  invitation.  How  to 
manage  with  the  poor  Moulin  people,  is  the  present 
difficulty.  I  took  a  number  of  them  into  my  room  last 
night,  after  worship,  read  my  letters,  and  conversed 
with  them.  They  were,  indeed,  sorely  grieved,  yet 
they  did  not  deny  the  c^  being  of  God,  and  nothing 
but  their  personal  attachment  to  me  hindered  them  from 
fully  acquiescing  in  it." 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  he  must  leave  his  be- 
loved flock  at  Moulin,  Mr  Stewart  was  delighted  to  see 
that  their  attachment  to  him  continued  unabated : — 

"  Now,"  says  he,  **  that  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
almost  at  hand,  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  it 
fares  with  us  all.  There  is  really  much  composure  and 
quiet  acquiescence  that  prevail.  Some  weeks  ago,  I 
used  only  to  make  distant  allusions  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  stood.  Of  late,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
speak  of  our  separation  more  explicitly,  and  make  the 
mention  of  it  somewhat  familiar  to  our  ears,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  think  and  talk  of  it  without  overpowering 
emotions.  Our  evening  readings  are  crowded.  The 
people  seem  to  swallow  the  Word  greedily,  considering 
that  their  time  may  be  short." 

His  reception  in  Dingwall  was  warm  and  cor- 
dial Every  one  seemed  to  vie  with  his  neighbour  in 
shewing  attention  to  their  new  pastor.  They  hung 
upon  his  lips  as  he  fiiithfully  and  affectionately  declared 
to  them  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  and  in  his  private 
ministrations,  he  met  with  much  to  encourage  him  in 
the  responsible  charge  which  he  had  undertaken. 

About  seven  months  after  he  had  entered  upon 
his  new  charge,  Mr  Stewart  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  warm 
friend  and  kind  instructor,  Mr  Black,  who  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  on  the  25th  February  1806.  The  stroke 
was  severe,  more  especially  to  one  who  regarded  him 
as  to  a  certain  degree  his  spiritual  father,  by  whom  he 
had  been  begotten  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel.  They 
had  been  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  Christian  affec- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  their  correspondence  was  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  mutual  charity,  such 
as  well  becomes  the  consistent  followers  of  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  Jesus.  They,  each  of  them,  esteemed 
the  other  better  than  himself,  and  thus  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  they  aided  and  encouraged  each  other  in 
the  way  to  glory. 

In  little  more  than  two  years,  however,  Providence 
raided  up  to  Mr  Stewart,  in  place  of  the  friend  whom  he 
had  lost,  one  with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  frequent  and  inti- 
mate oorrespondence  by  letter,  though  they  never  met 
face  to  face.  The  first  letter  received  from  this  hitherto 
unknown  friend,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  Staffordshire, 
was  dated  in  June  1606 ;  and  Mr  Stewart  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  had 
been  much  comforted  and  refreshed  by  the  unexpected 
communication. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  fiuthfiil  minister  of 
Christ,  Mr  Stewart  was  called  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties,  which,  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer,  might  have  discouraged  and  depressed  him. 
The  appearances  were  by  no  means  so  favourable  at 
Dingwall  as  at  Moulin,  and  accordingly  we  find  him 


thus  describing  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  parish  in  ft 
letter  to  a  friend  :-^ 

<*  To  your  queries  about  the  state  of  religion  in  this 
parish,  I  fear  I  must  answer  in  a  complaining  tone.  Ir- 
religion,  indifference  about  spiritual  concerns,  attach- 
ment to  the  world,  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  prevail  to  a  melancholy  extent.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  beard,  in  the  main,  I  think,  with  in- 
difference rather  than  dislike,  which  I  ascribe  to  their 
not  being  understood  or  attended  to.  Some  weeks  ago, 
on  occasion  of  preaching  on  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion with  close  application,  a  strong  and  generid  dissa- 
tisfaction was  openly  expressed  in  many  companies  da- 
ring the  ensuing  week,  and  some  declared  they  were  on 
the  point  of  quitting  the  Church.  I  thought  there  was 
something  hopeful  in  this  movement.  They  seemed,  at 
last,  to  have  felt  a  little  the  sword's  point.  But,  alas  1 
it  went  no  farther.  They  only  knit  their  brows,  mut- 
tered something  against  the  preacher,  and  then  sat  as 
composedly  on  their  seats  as  ever.  But  still,  amidst 
this  abounding  aversion  and  resistance  to  the  truth,  the 
good  seed  appears  not  to  have  altogether  perished. 
There  are  several,  among  the  lower  ranks,  who  shew 
an  earnest  desire  for  religious  knowledge,  and  the  com- 
pany and  fellowship  of  pious  persons,  and  appear  to  re- 
ceive '  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.'  Our  advanced  Chris- 
tians bring  me  some  encouraging  intelligence  of  this 
kind,  from  time  to  time.  While  I  am  ready  to  cry,  al- 
most  in  despondency,  '  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  * 
one  or  two  instances  of  awakened  souls  encourage  me 
to  say,  '  Behold,  is  not  here  the  arm  of  the  IiOrd  re- 
vealed !  * " 

These  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  English 
congregation,  who  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his 
mode  of  preaching ;  while,  by  his  Gaelic  people,  he  was 
often  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  his  Master's  work. 
By  the  blessing  of  God,  however,  upon  his  unwearied 
exertions,  a  decided  change  soon  b^an  to  manifest  it- 
self in  the  outward  aspect,  at  least,  of  the  parishioners 
of  Dingwall;  and  even  where  vital  religion  had  not 
taken  possession  of  the  heart,  there  was  an  evident  im- 
provement in  the  external  deportment  of  the  people. 

Zealous  and  active  as  Mr  Stewart  was  in  his  minis- 
terial duties,  he  found  leisure  to  engage,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  literary  pursuits.  Besides  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  works,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
favourite  study  of  the  Gaelic  language ;  and,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  labours,  he  at  length  gave  to  the  world  his 
well-known  Gaelic  Granunar.  So  much  were  the  public 
satisfied  with  the  talent  and  research  displayed  in  this 
work,  that  its  author  was  requested,  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  to  revise  the  originals  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  which  they  had  resolved  to  publish.  The  task 
thus  assigned  him  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  age  and  mutilated  state  of  the  manuscripts ;  be 
performed  it,  however,  with  singular  ability  and  suc- 
cess. Such  was  the  reputation  which  Mr  Stewart  bad 
now  acquired  as  a  Gaelic  scholar,  that  a  proposal  was 
made  to  him  by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotknd  to 
execute  a  Dictionary  of  the  language :  at  the  same  time 
an  offer  was  held  out  of  a  handsome  remuneration  on 
the  completion  of  the  work.  After  weighing  the  mat- 
ter fully,  he  declined  the  proposal,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  withdraw  his  mind  too  much  from  the 
hiborious  duties  of  his  spiritual  calling.  At  the  same  time 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  translation  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  into  Gaelic,  the  revisal  of  the  Gaelic 
Psalms,  and  the  preparation  of  some  valuable  Tracts  in 
the  same  huiguage.    Dr  Stuart  of  Luss  also  applied  to 
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Irim  for  MBittnee  in  tlie  great  work  wUch  bad  been 
committed  to  his  hands — a  revision  of  the  entire  Gaelic 
Bible. 

While  thus  tdverting  to  Mr  Stewart's  useful  labours 
aa  a  translator,  an  incident  may  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  which  displays,  in  a  very 
striking  light,  his  amiable  dispositions.  Having  observed 
in  the  reports  of  the  Baptist  Missions  a  letter  from  the 
celebrated  Dr  Carey  of  Serampore  to  Mr  Fuller,  com- 
plaining of  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes,  and  begging  Mr 
Fuller  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  Van  Der  Hooght's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Mr  Stewart  immediately 
said  to  himself,  "  I  wish  the  worthy  man  had  my  copy," 
and  sitting  down,  wrote,  offering  it,  and  requesting  to 
be  informed  how  it  might  be  transmitted.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  **  I  with  great  pleasure,"  he 
says,  "  followed  the  direction,  wrote  a  letter  of  some 
length  to  Carey,  and  sent  off  my  parcel  to  London.  I 
dare  say  you  remember  my  favourite  Hebrew  Bible  in 
two  volumes.  I  parted  with  it,  with  something  of  the 
same  feelings  that  a  pious  parent  might  do  with  a  fa- 
vourite son,  going  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen, — with 
a  little  regret,  but  with  much  good  will."  This  dr- 
cumstanoe  led  to  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
Mr  Fuller  and  Dr  Carey,  which  was  carried  on  for 
Eome  time. 

Mr  Stewart's  labours,  both  as  a  faithful  minister  and 
an  ardent  lover  of  literature,  were  so  multiplied  and  ex- 
hausting, that  his  health  was  at  length  seriously  affected ; 
and  in  two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Dingwall  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  which  weak- 
ened his  constitution.  In  1811,  four  years  after  his 
previous  attack,  symptoms  of  an  internal  disorder  began 
to  manifest  themselves,  which,  though  it  might  be  al- 
leviated for  a  time,  must  sooner  or  later,  bring  him 
to  the  grave.  He  still  continued,  however,  amid  fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  the  roost  acute  pain,  to  discharge 
bis  duties  in  his  parish.  But  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  shews  that  he  some- 
times gave  way  to  feelings  of  despondency,  the  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  his  bodily  ailments:— 

"  I  wish  I  could  cheer  you  with  good  news  from  this 
little  town  and  parish,  but,  alas !  we  seem  to  be  doing 
nothing,  almost  quite  dead.  I  was  laid  aside  for  some 
weeks,  having  heen  seized  with  a  topical  complaint, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal,  no  surgeon  being  at 
hand,  if  1  had  not  been  mercifully  directed  and  enabled 
to  use  the  proper  means  for  procuring  relief.  I  hoped 
that  my  own  spirit  had  been  softened  and  warned  by 
this  visitation,  but,  alas!  all  was  like  the  morning 
cloud.  My  own  vineyard  I  have  not  kept,  and  now  it 
is  growing  over  with  thorns.  I  have  not  a  heart  nor  a 
soul  to  employ  in  the  honourable  service  of  the  most 
honourable  of  all  Masters,  but  I  am  to  try,  at  least,  to 
employ  my  silly  body  in  the  work,  and  am  to  begin  this 
day  a  course  of  parochial  examination.  Woes  me  I  for 
the  day  goeth  away,  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are 
stretched  out  over  me,  and  little  or  nothing  done  for 
Him  that  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me, — unprofit- 
able servant ! " 

In  addition  to  his  personal  sufferings,  Mr  Stewart  was 
called  to  endure  a  heavy  trial  in  the  death  of  his  beloved 
father-in-law,  Mr  Calder  of  Urquhart.  The  loss  of 
such  a  man  was  deeply  felt,  not  merely  in  his  own 
parish,  but  in  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
His  death  is  thus  described,  briefly,  by  Mr  Stewart : 

**  He  was  removed  to  glory,"  says  be^  **  after  seven 


days'  illness.  This  last  stage  of  his  journey  was  indeed 
a  very  painful  one  to  the  flesh,  but  he  was  blessed  with 
perfect  composure  of  mind.  While  he  shewed  the 
deepest  self-almsement,  yet  the  love,  the  grace,  the  ful<> 
ness,  and  glory  of  his  adorable  Redeemer,  were  his  con^ 
stant  theme.  Though  torn  with  acute  inward  pain,  he 
never  uttered  a  compUining  word ;  not  a  feature  of  his 
face  indicated  a  struggle  to  suppress  complaint.  The 
most  serene,  resplendent  luminary  of  our  horizon,  is 
set.  His  affectionate,  bereaved  parish,  are  left  for  a 
time  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  His  pious,  vener* 
able  widow,  bowed  down  with  infirmities  and  broken 
health,  is  left  a  solitary  pilgrim  in  the  wilderness.  His 
tender  attached  daughters,  who  doated  on  their  fitther 
with  almost  more  than  filial  piety,  have  felt  a  pang  in 
parting  with  him,  which  time  alone  can  heal." 

For  some  years  Mr  Stewart  continued  to  officiate 
regularly  every  Sabbath,  and  to  discharge  his  parochial 
duties  with  fidelity,  though  amid  much  weakness.  At 
length,  in  1819,  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  had  be-  ^ 
come  so  alarming,  that  he  was  strongly  advised  to  set 
out  for  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  obtain  the  most  skil« 
fill  medical  aid.  The  journey  he  accomplished  without 
any  material  injury  to  his  health,  but  having  experienced 
no  permanent  relief  from  the  means  employed,  he  re- 
turned home.  As  the  disease  still  increased  in  severity, 
however,  it  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  that 
he  should  again  venture  on  a  journey  southward,  and 
try  the  effects  of  a  winter's  residence  in  Edinburgh. 

He  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  months  in  the  me- 
tropolis, when  the  death  of  the  minister  of  the  first 
chaige  of  Canongate  led  to  his  appointment  to  that 
charge,  where,  in  conjunction  with  his  truly  excellent 
colleague,  Dr  Buchanan,  he  laboured  during  the  short 
remaining  period  of  his  life.  The  disease,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  so  much,  soon  returned  with  unabated 
severity,  and  in  the  course  of  1820  he  was  several  months 
laid  aside  from  duty.  His  constitution,  already  much 
enfeebled,  sustained  a  violent  shock  from  this  attack,  and 
though,  after  a  partial  recovery,  he  resumed  his  pulpit 
duties  for  a  time,  the  Sacramental  Sabbath,  in  May  1821, 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  strength  sufficient 
to  appear  in  public  From  that  day  he  gradually  became 
wester  in  body,  and  more  sensibly  impressed  with  the 
prospect  of  his  approaching  departure. 

"  Two  of  his  sons  having  laid  him  down  one  evening 
to  rest,  '  My  dear  boys,'  said  he,  '  take  your  fiuher'tf 
blessing,  it  may  be  the  last  time  I  will  give  it  you.— i* 
May  the  God  of  your  fathers  bless  you,  and  keep  you, 
and  make  his  countenance  to  shine  upon  you,  and  give 
you  peace  I ' 

<*  On  another  occasion,  to  one  of  them,  supporting 
him  under  a  fit  of  pain,  he  said,  '  You  will  not  have  it 
to  do  long.'  *  All  shall  be  well  with  you,  my  dear  fit- 
ther,'  said  the  affectionate  youth.  'O  yes,'  cried  he 
immediately,  *  I  have  evidences  which  I  cannot  deny, 
that  the  Lord  has  been  gracious  to  me.  But  I  now 
live  by  fiutb,  I  have  no  sensible  enjoyments.' 

'*  On  these  occasions  of  intense  pain,  the  grace  of 
paHence  had  its  work  so  perfect,  that  it  was  a  common 
remark  of  his,  '  David  had  to  sing  of  mercy  and  judg- 
ment together,  but  it  is  all  mercy  with  roe.' " 

Death,  at  length,  came  as  a  release  from  his  suffer- 
ings, and  on  Sabbath  the  27th  of  May  his  happy  spirit 
winged  its  flight  to  another  and  a  better  world.  To 
him  **  to  live "  had  been  "  Christ,"  and,  of  course, 
"  to  die  was"  unspeakable  "  gain."  *'  He  had  finished 
his  course,  he  had  kept  the  hith"  and  it  was  now  his 
high  privilege  to  receive  that  "  crown  of  glory  whicU 
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YM  tMM  laid  op  for  Um  in  tlie  heaTent.**  '*  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henoelbrth ;  yen, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ; 
and  their  works  do  foUow  them." 


CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Wo.  YIIL 

mechanics. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  Beodie, 

MntMier  of  MonmaiL 

MbgUanics  may  be  aptly  defined  the  sdenee  of  mo- 
lion,  as  practically  applied  by  man  (  for  the  immediate 
bbject  of  all  our  contrivances  is  either  to  produce,  or 
to  regulate  motion.  Machines  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  kind  of  motion  on  which  their 
action  depends,  each  class  being  regulated  by  its  own 
peeuliar  laws. 

UtfiroEM  Motion. — When  the  motion  is  unifonn, 
we  have  only  to  attend  to  three  particulars— the  force 
employed,  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  and  the  velo- 
city communicated.  These  bear  to  each  other  certain 
definite  relations,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  naturally  deducible  from  the  laws 
of  motion,  formerly  described : — 

I.  The  force,  being  directly  proportioned  both  to 
fhe  quantity  of  matter  and  to  the  velocity,  is  always 
equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  two.  If,  for  example, 
a  body  weighing  twenty  pounds,  moves  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  in  a  minute,  the  multiplication  of  twenty  by 
two  will  give  the  measure  of  the  force  necessary  for 
producing  or  checking  its  speed. 

II.  Two  bodies  diifbring  in  dze,  and  mo>nng  in  op- 
posite directions,  will  balanoe  each  other  when  their 
Teloeitiet  are  invenely  proportioned  to  their  weight, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  weight  of  the  one  body, 
mulliplied  by  the  space  through  which  it  passes,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  other,  multiplied  by  the  space 
which  it  ^oes  over.  In  all  mechanical  calculations,  it 
IS  considered  that  we  have  a  certain  Quantity  of  mat- 
ter to  be  put  in  motion,  which  we  denominate  the 
weight,  and  mark  W,  and  a  given  velocity  to  be 
comnunieated  to  it;  whilo,  in  order  to  aceoniplish 
this  end*  we  have  another  body,  which  is  termed  the 
power,  and  marked  P,  acting  in  a  different  direction* 
and  to  which  any  requisite  motion  can  be  applied. 

All  the  varied  contrivances,  exhibiting  uniform  mo- 
tion, consist  of  some  combinations  of  &l  simple  ma- 
dunes, — ^the  lever,  the  wheel,  the  pulley,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  These  are  commoaly 
called  the  medhanie  powers,  or  elements  of  machinery. 

The  Uper  ia  an  inflexible  bar,  resting  on  a  fulcrum 
or  prop,  on  which  it  turns  as  a  centre.  In  the  first 
kind  of  lever,  the  weight  und  power  are  attached  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum.  Of  this  the  balance 
affords  one  of  the  most  fiuniliar  iUiistrations.  In  the 
second,  variety,  the  weight  and  power  are  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  fulcrum,  the  lever  resting  on  one  end.  Of 
this  the  driiggist's  knife,  &stened  ^  one  end,  affords  an 
example,  as  does  the  wheelbarrow,  in  wbidi  the  axle 
is  the  fulcrum.  In  all  varieties  of  the  lever,  the  spaces 
passed  over  by  the  weight  and  power  are  proportioned 
to  their  distance  from  the  fulcrum  :  in  order,  therefore, 
to  produce  an  equilibrium,  the  lighter  either  of  them 
is,  the  greater  its  distance  must  be. 

Levers  are  commonly  employed  in  raising  great 
weighu  to  small  distances,  as  in  the  crow-bar  and  hand- 
spoke  ;  they  are  also  employed  in  some  cutting  instru- 
ments, such  as  scissors  and  pincers,  and  are  frequently 
combined  with  other  machines,  and  sometimes  with, 
each  other.  The  moveable  bones  of  animals  are  all 
levers,  and  exhibit  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
principles  we  have  now  been  describing. 


The  wAeef,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  succession  of  levers. 
The  centre  or  axis  is  the  fulcrum ;  one  of  the  forces  is 
applied  to  the  circumfierence  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
other  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle.  Their  respec- 
tive velocities  being  proportioned  to  the  circles  they 
describe,  they  are  inversely  to  each  other  as  their  dis- 
tances  from  the  centre  of  motion.  If  a  power,  for  ex- 
ample, of  one  pound  be  applied  to  the  drcumferenoe  of 
a  wheel  eight  feet  in  diameter,  it  will  be  an  exact 
counterpoise  to  a  weight  of  eight  pounds,  on  an  axle 
whose  diameter  is  one  foot.  Wheels  may  be  combined 
together,  and  when  the  axle  of  the  one  machine  is  so 
connected  mth  the  wheel  of  the  other,  (by  means  of 
teeth  or  bands)  that  their  circumferences  move  \%nth 
equal  rapidity,  the  mechanical  advantage  is  in  the  com- 
pound ratio  of  the  simple  machines  employed. 

The  wheel,  either  by  itself,  or  combined  ^iith  other 
mechanic  powers,  is  employed  in  cranes,  capstans,  and 
similar  contrivances,  for  raising  heavy  weights.  It  is 
also  employed  in  watches  and  clocks,  in  com  and  »piii- 
niiig  mills,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  krge  and  com- 
plicated machines. 

The  third  mechanical  power  is  the  jntUey,  which  is  a 
small  wheel  turning  upon  an  axis,  and  having  a  groove 
in  its  circumference  to  admit  a  rope.  The  fulcrum  is 
at  one  end  of  the  rope,  the  power  at  the  other,  and  the 
weight  b  supported  by  the  axis  of  the  pulley.  As  in 
the  lever  and  wheel,  the  weight  and  power  are  inversely 
to  each  other  as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum  or 
centre  of  motion.  The  advantage  gained  by  a  single 
pulley  is  as  two  to  one. 

Pulleys  may  be  combined  together  in  various  ways 
and  with  various  effects.  They  are  very  light,  and  oc- 
cupy little  room,  and  are  therefore  employed  in  those 
machines  which  are  intended  to  be  frequently  moved ; 
their  most  common  application  is  to  the  rigging  of  ships. 
The  incHned  plane,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  sloping 
surface  along  which  the  weight  is  moved.  Without  a 
referenee  to  igurcs,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  in- 
telligible explanation  of  its  properties,  which  vary  ae- 
corcUng  to  the  direction  in  whicb  the  power  arts ;  but  it 
holds  universally  true,  that  the  smaller  the  elevation  of 
the  plane,  the  less  is  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
WeigtiL 

It  is  ocoasionally  Introduced,  in  combination  with 
other  contrivances,  into  complicated  machines,  but  b 
most  commonly  employed  when  very  great  weights  are 
to  be  moved,  as  in  making  excavations^  and  in  raising 
large  blocks  of  stone  for  building.  All  acclivities, 
whether  natural  or  artiiidal,  up  which  any  body  is  rolled 
or  drawn,  must  be  considered  as  inclined  planes. 

The  wedge,  when  applied  to  uniform  motion,  is  merely 
a  variety  of  the  inclined  pUuie.  The  thinner  the  back 
or  head  of  the  wedge,  and  the  greater  the  length,  the 
greater  will  be  its  power.  It  is  oomnu>nly  employed  in 
splitting  wood  and  stone,  and  in  raising  weights  to  a 
small  height.  A  great  variety  of  cutting  instruments, 
such  as  chisels  and  knives^  which  act  by  simple  pre^ 
sure,  are  also  to  be  considered  varieties  of  this  mecha- 
nic power.  When  the  power  acts  by  percussion,  as  in 
the  hatchet,  or  where  pressure  is  combined  with  a  slid- 
ing movement,  as  in  tke  knife,  the  effect  depends  pardy 
on  the  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  wedge,  and 
partly  on  principles,  to  be  afterwards  explained,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  accelerated  motion. 

The  form  of  the  screw  is  fiuniliar  to  all.  It  may  be 
considered  an  inclined  plane,  wound  round  a  cylinder. 
As  the  weight  is  raised  at  every  turn,  a  height  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  threads  or  spirals  of  the  screw, 
the  power  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight, 
that  this  distance  does  to  the  cirde  described  by  the 
power.  The  screw  is  seldom  employed  without  being 
combined  with  the  lever,  which  greatly  increaaes  the 
elTect  of  the  machine,  by  enlarging  the  space  passed 
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tlir<ragb  by  tlie  power.  Tlie  screw  fa  most  commonly 
employed  in  pressing  substances  together,  though  it  is 
sometimes  used,  as  in  the  sliipbuilder's  jack,  for  raising 
wei^^^hts. 

This  account  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of 
the  elements  of  machinery,  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect ;  for  without  figures  it  is  hardly  possible  to  render 
s'jfh  a  description  intelligible.  Some  may  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  subject  as  altogether  destitute  of  in- 
terest ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind  the  beneficial  efiects 
produced  by  mechanical  ingenuity — when  we  remember 
that,  by  the  varied  modifications  and  combinations  of 
the  simple  contrivances  we  have  enumerated,  man  is 
enabled  to  undertake  those  labours  on  which  the  comfort 
of  civilized  communities  depends,  we  will  view  it  in  a 
very  different  light :  and  the  Christian,  while  he  grate- 
fully adores  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  given  us  at  once  hands  to  execute,  and  minds 
to  plan,  will  find  yet  deeper  emotions  awakened  in  his 
bosom,  when  he  finds  Jesus  termed  the  carpenter, 
(Mark  vi.  3 ;)  when  he  remembers  that  the  great  Ar- 
chitect of  the  universe  took  on  him  oiu*  nature,  and,  h^ 
bouring  with  his  hands  as  an  humble  mechanic,  engaged 
in  forming  machines  like  these. 

Accelerated  and  Hetarded  Motion.  Impuhe 
and  Percussion. — In  this  branch  of  mechanics  there  are 
four  things  to  be  considered :  F,  the  force,  by  which 
the  motion  is  produced  or  destroyed ;  T,  the  time,  du- 
ring which  the  force  acts  i  S,  the  space  passed  over  du- 
ring that  time;  and  V,  the  total  velocity  communicated 
by  an  accelerating  force,  or  destroyed  by  a  retarding 
one. 

W,  the  weight  or  quantity  of  matter,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  force  as  in  uniform  motion ;  and  in 
the  following  propositions  is  considered  as  remaining 
always  the  same. 

Prop.  L  When  the  time  during  which  the  force  acts 
continues  the  same,  the  force,  the  velocity  produced, 
and  the  space  passed  over,  are  all  proportional  to  each 
other. 

Prop.  IT.  When  the  force  continues  the  same,  the 
velocity  and  time  are  directly  proportional  to  each 
other :  but  the  space  described  is  proportioned  to  their 
b-quares. 

Prop.  lit.  If  the  space  continue  the  same,  the  time 
and  velodty  are  inversely  proportional  to  each  other ; 
while  the  force  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  tim6. 

Prop.  IV.  When  the  velocity  continues  the  same, 
the  space  and  time  are  directly  proportional  to  each 
othpr,  but  inversely  proportioned  to  the  force. 

These  propositions  may  be  demonstrated  and  illus- 
trated in  various  ways.  Our  limits,  however,  will  on- 
ly allow  a  short  explanation  of  the  fourth,  on  which 
the  mechanical  actions  we  are  about  to  investigate  more 
especially  depend. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  shew,  that  in  communicat- 
ing a  given  velocity  to  any  body,  the  longer  it  moves, 
while  the  velocity  is  acquiring,  the  greater  is  the  space 
that  it  must  pass  over ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  space  it  passes  through,  the  longer  will  it 
move.  Now  this  is  all  we  affirm  when  we  uiy,  that  in 
this  case  the  space  and  time  are  directly  proportional  to 
each  other.  Again,  the  force  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  time,  for  this  is  only  affirming  that  a  double  force 
will  be  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  half  the 
time,  and  a  force  three  times  as  great  to  produce  it  in 
one-third  of  the  time.  And  the  space  and  time,  being  in 
this  case,  proportioned  to  each  other,  whatever  relation 
the  force  bears  to  the  one  it  must  also  bear  to  the  other ; 
that  is,  the  same  velocity,  if  communicated  in  half  the 
space,  will  be  communicated  in  half  the  time,  and  will 
tiierefore  require  a  double  force  to  produce  it. 

These  propositions  are  equally  applicable  to  retarded 
motion  as  to  accelerated ;  for  by  the  two  laws  of  motion. 


a  body  has  the  same  tendency  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
motion  as  in  a  state  of  rest,  while  every  change  of  state 
must  have  a  corresponding  force.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, the  same  force  to  destroy  a  motion,  as  to  communis 
cate  it,  prodding  the  forces  be  uniform  in  their  action, 
and  the  times  and  spaces  in  which  they  act  be  equal. 

In  shewing  the  application  of  these  prepositions  to 
mechanical  actions,  let  us  first  make  a  hypothetical  ex« 
periment.  If  we  take  a  solid  body,  say  a  round  stone 
of  ten  pounds  weight,  and  let  it  fall  from  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  the  force  of  gravitation,  however  often  the  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated,  >viU  always  give  it  a  certain  ve- 
locity by  the  time  it  has  fallen  through  that  space.  If 
af^er  it  has  acquired  this  velocity,  we  suppose  that  gra- 
vitation ceases  to  act,  and  that  a  uniform  resistance, 
opposed  to  its  further  descent,  destroys  its  velocity  in 
the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  space,  as  that  in  which 
it  was  communicated,  the  force  required  to  stop  the 
body  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  set  it  in  motion, 
that  is,  equal  to  the  power  of  gravitation  acting  on  the 
body,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  a  pressure  or  weight 
of  ten  pounds.  On  this  principle  the  motion  of  pen* 
dulums  depends,  the  same  force  destroying,  while  they 
ascend,  the  velocity  that  it  commumcated  Id  their  de« 
scent.  But  again,  if  after  the  stone  has  acquired  the 
given  velocity,  and  gravitation  has  ceased  to  act,  it  be 
stopped  while  passing  over  half  the  space,  the  force  re- 
quired will  be  just  double  of  what  it  was  before ;  equal, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary,  that  before  the  retarding  force  be- 
gin, the  acceleraring  force  should  cease ;  for,  by  the 
second  law  of  motion,  if  two  or  more  forces  act  upon 
a  body  at  once,  its  position,  at  the  end  of  any  given 
time,  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  acted  upon  it  in 
succession  for  the  given  time.  If,  therefore,  after  the 
body  has  fallen  through  five  feet,  or  half  the  given 
space,  a  uniform  resistance  be  applied,  which  will  de- 
stroy its  motion  by  the  time  it  has  passed  over  the  other 
five  feet,  tlie  force  required  is  exactly  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Hence,  if  the  stone  be  dexterously  caught  by 
the  hands,  at  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  gradually  stop- 
ped, so  that,  by  the  time  it  comes  near  the  ground,  its 
velocity  is  expended,  it  may  be  easily  supported  with- 
out touching  the  ground  at  all,  and  the  experiment, 
though  apparently  hazardous,  may  be  performed  with- 
out hurting  the  hands.  If,  instead  of  yielding  thus 
freely  to  its  impulse,  the  haiids  be  kept  so  stiff  as  to 
destroy  the  velocity  in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  the  force 
required  will  be  four  times  as  great,  or  forty  pounds, 
and  the  hands  will  receive  a  slight  contusion,  yet  not 
such  a  one  as  4an  materially  injure  them.  If,  again, 
the  hands  be  laid  down  on  a  soft  bank,  which  will  yield 
half  a  foot,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  distance  which  the 
body  fell  dirough  while  its  velocity  was  accelerating, 
the  force  will  be  twenty  times  as  great,  or  200  pounds, 
and  the  stroke  will  bruise  the  hand,  but  not  break  the 
bones.  If  the  hand  be  laid  on  a  rock,  which  will  not 
yield  at  all,  the  motion  must  be  destroyed  while  the 
hand  is  squeezing  together ;  now,  supposing  that  the 
hand  may  be  so  compressed,  that  its  thickness  shall  be 
diminished  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  velocity  must  be 
destroyed  while  the  body  passes  through  that  distance, 
which  being  the  480th  part  of  10  feet,  makes  the  force 
required  4S00  pounds,  a  force  which,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  will  break  the  bones.  If,  instead  of  the 
hand,  a  stone  be  substituted,  which  will  yield  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  (and  few  will  yield  so  much,)  the 
force  required  will  be  19,200  pounds,  by  which  the 
stone  wiU  be  shattered  to  pieces,  that  is,  if  the  body  on 
which  it  rests,  and  that  by  which  it  is  struck,  be  con- 
sidered incompressible.  If  there  be  no  yielding  at  all, 
so  that  the  force  is  instantaneously  destroyed,  the  force 
must  evidently  be  infinite.  In  this  manner  we  explain 
the  effect  of  turf,  sand,  bags  of  wool,  &&,  in  breaking  a 
fall,  and  deadening  the  force  of  cannon  balls. 
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It  18  on  this  principle  of  the  force  being  inversely  at 
the  space,  or  time,  tAken  to  communicate  or  to  destroy 
the  velocity,  that  the  advantage  gained  by  employing 
hammers  and  similar  tools  depends.  The  veloaty  is 
communicated  by  the  arm  in  a  slow  and  gradual  man- 
ner, while  we  draw  the  stroke ;  but  is  very  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  hitting  against  the  nail,  and  consequently 
the  force  required  to  stop  it  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  put  it  in  motion.  The  space,  for  example,  through 
which  the  sledge  hammer  passes  while  swinging  round 
the  blacksmith's  head,  is  probably  more  than  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  through  which  it  goes,  when  its 
velocity  is  destroyed  by  striking  the  heated  metal,  and 
consequently  the  force  required  to  stop  it  must  be  pro- 
portionably  great.  On  the  same  hypothesis  we  explain 
the  effect  of  a  blow,  whether  given  by  a  sword,  a  stick, 
a  stone,  or  simply  by  the  fist ;  the  velocity  in  all  these 
cases  being  slowly  produced,  and  quickly  destroyed. 

If  we  communicate  the  velocity  quickly,  the  effect  is 
the  same  as  if  we  stopped  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
we  propel  a  stone  by  giving  it  a  blow,  the  hand  will  be 
just  as  much  pained  as  if  it  were  afterwards  to  be  struck 
by  the  stone  thus  set  m  motion. 

By  the  same  rule,  we  can  explain  why  a  hammer  of 
steel  is  better  for  driving  in  a  nail  than  one  of  lead,  or 
than  a  wooden  mallet  of  the  same  weight ;  because  be- 
ing much  less  compressible,  its  motion  is  more  rapidly 
checked,  and  its  force  upon  the  nail  is  greater. 

Again,  we  find  it,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  extreme- 
ly difficiJ*,  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  pliable  board,  such  as 
a  piece  of  lath«  unless  it  be  prevented  from  bending ; 
because  the  board  pelding  to  the  stroke,  the  velocity 
is  very  gradually  destroyed,  and  the  force  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  the  nail. 
From  the  same  cause,  a  pliant  branch  can  with  difficulty 
be  cut  by  the  hatchet. 

The  difference  of  force  required  to  make  a  bolt  go 
into  a  hole  previously  made  for  it,  when  a  blow  is  used, 
and  when  simple  pushing  is  employed,  must  have  been 
remarked  by  every  one.  It  must  also  have  been  ob- 
served, that  a  blow,  though  able  to  move  the  bolt  a 
little,  requires  to  be  frequently  repeated  before  it  can 
be  completely  driven  in,  while  a  pressure  able  to  move 
it  at  all*  forces  it  in  at  once.  Here,  (the  hole  being 
previously  made,)  the  only  resistance  is  friction.  From 
the  nature  of  friction  we  know,  that  whatever  force  is 
necessary  to  set  a  body  in  motion,  it  will  require  a  much 
smaller  one  to  keep  it  moving ;  a  pressure  which  acts 
uniformly,  if  able  to  overcome  the  first,  will  conse- 
quently be  able  to  overcome  the  second  too,  and  the 
bolt  is  pushed  in  the  whole  length  at  once.  When  a 
blow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  given,  the  force  being  very 
great  when  the  motion  is  stopped  in  a  small  space,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  when  at 
its  greatest,  that  is,  when  the  bolt  begins  to  move ;  but 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  it  very  soon 
becomes  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction 
when  at  its  least,  that  is,  after  the  bolt  is  in  motion, 
and  thus  several  blows  are  required,  the  distance  the 
bolt  is  driven  by  each  being  very  small. 

The  fly-wheel,  when  employed  to  accumulate  power, 
as  in  the  apparatus  for  coining,  affords  another  example 
of  the  effects  that  are  produced  when  a  motion  slowly 
acquired  is  very  suddenly  stopped. 

The  laws  of  accelerated  motion  may  be  employed  to 
explain  the  facts,  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  it  at  all.  For  example,  it  has  been 
found  that  fulminating  powder  cannot  be  used  to  dis- 
charge bullets,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  gunpowder; 
because  the  quantity  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  speed 
will  burst  the  giin.  This  is  a  necessary  effect  of  its 
rapid  explosion.  From  the  extreme  quickness  with 
which  it  takes  fire,  it  communicates  motion  to  the  bul- 
let almost  in-stantaneously,  hence  the  force  requisite  to 
produce  this  motion  is  very  great,  and  overcomes  the 


cohesion  of  the  barrel ;  while  gunpowder  tskes  fifc 
more  slowly,  produces  the  velocity  more  gradually, 
and  consequently  requires  a  much  smaller  exertion  of 
power. 

A  bullet  passes  through  a  door,  swinging  loosely  on 
its  hinges,  without  moving  it  at  all ;  because  the  co- 
hesion of  the  particles  struck  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  the  door  the  rapid  mo- 
tion of  the  bullet,  in  the  exceeding  short  space  and  time 
in  which,  in  this  case,  it  must  be  done.  For  a  similar 
reason,  a  pliant  twig  may  be  cut  through  by  means  of  a 
smart  blow,  without  being  bent  at  all. 

On  the  same  laws  depend  the  effect  of  hatchets  and 
similar  tools,  and  also  the  important  properties  of 
the  knife  and  saw.  These  last,  however,  in  order  to 
be  fully  understood,  would  require  a  more  lengthened 
illustration  than  can  now  be  given. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  properties  of  acceler- 
ated motion  might  be  brought  forward ;  but  enough  has 
been  adduced  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  machines, 
depending  upon  it,  produce  their  effect,  and  to  establish 
the  statement  formerly  made,  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
Mtantaneotts  action,  and  that  iUl  /orees  are  of  the  nature 
of  pressures. 

And  what  has  the  knowledge  of  mechanism  accom- 
plished for  man  ?  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  what 
he  is  without  it,  and  what  he  becomes  when  it  has  lent 
him  its  aid,  and  the  question  will  immediately  be  solved. 
If  we  pass  through  a  country  where  the  mechanic  art« 
are  unknown,  we  find  either  a  forest  or  a  \vildernem. 
The  trees,  growing  in  rank  luxuriance,  defy  the  storms 
of  ages,  and  seem  destined  to  last  till  the  end  of  time. 
The  animals  bound  over  the  ground,  free  as  the  air  they 
breathe.  The  streams  rush  unconfined  down  the  de- 
clivities, or  slumber  in  the  marsh,  as  if  guided  but  by 
fitful  fancy.  The  uncultured  soil  produces  in  rank 
abundance,  the  noxious  and  the  useless  herb.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  earth  sleeps  undisturbed  in  the 
bed  wherein  it  was  placed  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 
And  man  roams  through  the  traf4cless  waste,  a  helpless, 
homeless  savage.  But  when  the  arts  of  civilization 
are  introduced,  the  forest  bends  beneath  the  axe,  and 
the  monarchs  of  the  wood  fall  before  the  ingenuity  of  a 
ercatiu*e,  whose  unaided  strength  could  nor  bend  their 
feeblest  bough.  Waving  fields  of  grain  occupy  the  place 
of  the  leafy  thicket,  and  the  pathless  jungle.  The  tyrants 
of  the  forest  fall  by  the  weapons  of  man ;  the  ox,  the  horse, 
and  the  elephant,  though  stronger  far  than  he,  submit 
to  his  rein ;  while  other  tribes  supply  him  with  food, 
or  minister  clothing.  The  rocks  are  broken  to  build 
his  cities,  and  the  hardened  ore  melts  in  the  furnace  to 
form  his  tools.  Nay,  he  presses  the  very  elements  into 
his  service ;  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  streams  and  bids 
them  labour ;  he  compels  the  giant  strength  of  the  ca- 
taract, like  Hercules  of  old,  to  turn  the  spindle ;  he 
makes  the  devouring  flame  become  a  servant,  and  the 
unfathomed  ocean  a  bearer  of  burdens. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  science  upon  man  are  at 
once  numerous  and  great.  They  may  not,  however, 
compare,  for  a  moment,  with  those  which  the  Bible  be- 
stows. Without  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth 
of  God,  what  is  man  ?  He  is  but  the  child  of  a  day, 
spending  the  brief  span  of  his  existence  in  frivolous 
follies  and  vain  pursuits,  and  fluttering,  like  the  moth, 
about  the  flame  that  is  speedily  to  consume  him.  He 
may  gather  around  him  all  the  luxuries  that  art  can 
supply ;  he  may  please  his  palate  with  the  delicacies  of 
distant  climes ;  he  may  gratify  his  taste  vnth  all  that  is 
elegant,  costly,  and  gorgeous ;  he  may  do  more,  he  may 
luxuriate  on  the  richest  intellectual  feasts,  lie  may  in- 
dulge his  imagination  in  the  perusal  of  all  that  elegant 
literature  can  supply,  he  may  exercise  his  reasoning 
powers  in  searching  out  the  profundities  of  science; 
contemporary  thousands  may  honour  and  praise  him, 
and  future  ages  rnay  perpetuate  his  name ;  but  the  stroke 
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of  death  at  last  overtakes  him,  his  dream  of  bliss  is 
past,  and  he  awakes  to  woe.  But  with  the  Gospel  for 
bis  guide,  man  passes  in  safety  throuf^h  the  chequered 
scene  of  earthly  trial ;  though  poverty  frown,  and  ad- 
vcreity  lour,  he  has  a  friend  in  his  God,  and  knows  an 
inward  peace,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
lake  away.  When  death  approaches,  it  comes  as  the 
welcome  messenger  of  heaven ;  it  tells  that  sorrow  is 
over,  and  glory  about  to  begin.  The  day  of  judgment 
brings  him  an  open  acknowledgment  and  acquittal,  and 
ffernity  perfects  his  bliss.  He  who  was  by  nature  the 
child  of  wrath,  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, whose  walls  are  built  of  precious  stones,  whose 
streets  are  paved  with  gold,  the  city  that  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Admitted  into 
union  with  Jesus,  he  is  one  with  Him,  as  He  is  one 
xnrh  the  Father ;  he  beholds  the  brightness  of  Jeho« 
Tali's  countenance,  and  glories  in  his  love;  his  every 
feeling  is  transport,  his  every  word  is  praise ;  for  he 
bt'ars  the  image  of  his  glorilied  Redeemer,  he  shares  in 
bis  throne,  and  is,  like  him,  a  king  and  a  priest  unto 
God  (or  ever. 

If  these  be  the  gifts  that  the  Gospel  bestows,  how 
»hall  we  describe  the  fully  of  those  who  would  exclude 
it  from  the  thoughts  of  man,  or  give  it  but  the  second 
place?  The  langiuge  of  earth  has  not  terms  suffi- 
netitly  strong  for  designating  folly  so  extreme ;  its  cha- 
rar ter  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  vocabulary  of  hell, 
and  in  the  accents  of  eternal  remorse.  Science  is  good, 
exceeding  good,  if  kept  in  its  proper  sphere ;  but  it 
can  :iever  be  a  substitute  for  the  tnith  of  heaven.  It 
may  serve,  like  our  artificial  lights,  to  direct  our  labours, 
and  to  cast  an  occasional  ray  on  the  book  of  reveladon ; 
but  he  who  puta  it  in  the  place  that  the  Bible  should 
bold,  drags  the  sun  from  our  moral  firmament,  and  puts 
a  twinkling  taper  in  its  room,  brings  the  winter  of  de- 
solation over  all  our  hopes,  obliterates  the  sunshine  of 
the  soul,  and  envelopes  it  in  the  darkness  of  endless 
night. 

THB  CAUSES  AND  CURB   OF  A  WOUNDED  SPIRIT: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  William  BtjRNS, 

Minister  of  Kilsyth, 

"  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  Infirmity :  but  a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  " — Pbov.  xviii.  14. 

The  text  expresses  this  sentiment, — ^that  outward 
evils  are  nothing  compared  with  those  that  are  in- 
ward ;  that  no  wounds  are  so  deep,  and  severe,  as 
those  of  the  heart ;  that  no  enemy  to  a  man's 
peace  is  so  terrible  as  his  own  conscience,  when 
set  in  array  against  him.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man 
may  sustain  his  infirmity," — innate  vigour  and 
fortitude, — and  much  more,  the  force  of  reli- 
gious principle  will  bear  a  man  up,  amidst  many 
discouraging  circumstances ;  but  when  the  spirit 
itself  is  wounded, — ^when  a  man's  foe  is  his  own 
mind, — this  is  a  dreadful,  an  insupportable  evil  I 

Various  are  the  evils  which  beset  us, — disease, 
disappointment,,  loss  of  friends,  the  pressure  of 
age,  or  of  poverty.  We  say  not  that  these  are 
small  or  trivial  evils ;  we  assert  not  that  they  are 
easily  sustained.  On  the  contrary,  we  grant  that 
they  are  very  trying ;  and  that  all  our  philosophy, 
^l  our  ease  of  natural  temper,  nay,  even  all  our 
religious  principles  are  thus  put  to  a  severe  test, 
and  that  it  is  no  small  attainment  to  he  able  to 
^ar  up  ander  these  evils  of  life.     Even  Job,  so 


eminent  for  patience,  and  whose  heart  did  not  re« 
proach  him,  felt  it  difficult  to  suppress  all  emo- 
tions of  impatience  under  the  accumulated  evils 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  bereavement  of  children  ; 
even  he  once  lost  the  balance  of  bis  mind,  and 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth.  Still,  however,  such 
evils  as  these  may  be  borne  with  more  or  less  for- 
titude. Custom  reconciles  to  many  things  at  first 
unpleasant.  There  is  the  hope  of  change  for  the 
better, — ^the  storm  will  not  always  last, — ^better 
days  may  come.  "  Many  are  the  inflictions  of  the 
righteous :  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them 
all;"  "  afterwards  the  chastening,  which  is  not  joy- 
ous but  grievous,  yicldeth  the  peaceable  fnut  of 
righteousness."  Such  reflections  as  these  calm  the 
agitation  of  the  soul,  and  thus,  like  David,  the 
afflicted  saints  <<  encourage  themselves  in  the  Lord 
their  God."  But  there  is  a  far  worse  evil  than 
any  of  these  outward  ones — heavy  and  severe  as 
they  often  are, — ^it  is  the  wounded  spirit — the 
mind  at  war  with  itself, — the  lashes  of  an  awakened 
conscience, — who  can  bear  this  ? 

I.  Let  us  describe  a  few  of  the  causes  of  a 
wounded  spirit. 

1 .  The  spirit  may  be  wounded  from  thoughtless- 
ness and  folly.  Inconsideration,  it  has  been  said 
truly,  is  the  death  of  souls.  It  may,  with  equal  truth, 
be  said  of  inconsideration,  that  it  is  the  destruction 
of  peace,  and  one  cause  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Some 
may  think  this  to  be  a  problem  which  requires  so- 
lution,— ^how  so  innocent  a  matter,  as  they  esteem 
it,  should  occasion  such  evils ;  how  mere  thought- 
lessness and  indiscretion  should  inflict  such  a 
wound  in  the  most  sensible  and  vital  part  But 
only  reflect  a  moment  on  the  subject,  only  recol- 
lect a  few  examples,  which,  alas  I  every  day  pre- 
sents, of  the  fatal  eflfects  of  folly  and  of  thought- 
lessness, and  you  will  see  how  it  wounds  the  spi- 
rit. How^  many,  who  exhibited,  in  early  life, 
promising  dispositions,  and  set  out  with  every  ad- 
vantage, have  had  all  their  prospects  darkened, 
their  health  ruined,  their  reputation  blasted,  by 
one,  or  a  few  instances  of  folly  and  inconsidera« 
tioni  Even  though  reflection  should  soon  be 
awakened,  the  fatal  step  has  been  taken,  and  there 
is  no  retracing  it.  Indeed,  one  act  of  folly  only 
paves  the  way  for  another ;  and  the  unhappy  and 
deluded  person  is  goaded  on  to  other  acts  of  cri> 
minality  to  keep  up  his  credit,  and  hurried  on  in  the 
way  to  destruction.  He  feels  himself  degraded, 
and  irretrievably  ruined.  He  sighs  in  vain  for 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  early  days.  He  re- 
flects what  he  might  have  been,  had  he  improved 
his  advantages  and  opportunities ;  had  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  sound  wisdom  and  religion ;  had 
he  made  companions  of  the  good,  instead  of  the 
profligate ;  had  he  kept  to  innocent  pleasures,  in- 
stead of  turning  aside,  first  to  the  suspicious,  and 
then  to  the  more  directly  criminal.  He  sees  what 
some  are, — ^how  respected,  and  how  corofortable» 
how  healthy  and  happy, — who  were  his  early  com- 
panions, and  who  set  out  in  life,  it  may  be,  with 
fewer  advantages  than  himself.  How  he  envies 
their  unbroken  constitutions,  their  happy  domestic 
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society,  their  peacefal  honn,  their  xnsefol  and 
honourable  career !  How  painful  his  reflections, 
how  severe  his  self-reproach !  ^  A  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear!" 

2.  The  spirit  is  wounded  hj  ungoremed  pas- 
sions. If  the  passioRS  and  afiections  be  wisely 
and  piously  regulated,  kept  within  bounds,  and 
directed  to  proper  objects,  the  mind  is  serene,  as 
well  as  active,  and  hfe  and  society  are  blessings. 
But  if  the  reins  be  let  loose,  if  either  pride,  or 
anger,  or  revenge,  or  ambition,  or  any  other  dis- 
orderly and  unruly  passion  obtain  the  mastery, 
many,  severe,  and  deep  will  be  the  wounds  made 
in  the  spirit ;  many  words  and  actions,  unwarrant- 
able and  sinful;  many  gusts  of  unhallowed  and 
destructive  passions  are  excited,  and  these  pro- 
duce effects  which  cannot  easily  be  retrieved. 
They  hurt  the  person  himself  who  is  their  sub- 
ject, in  a  more  viilnerable  part,  and  far  more 
deeply  than  they  hurt  those  against  whom  they 
are  directed.  They  prey  upon  the  vitals  like  a 
vulture ;  they  produce  the  gall  of  asps  within. 
Disappointed  ambition,  or  insulted  pride,  or  ava- 
rice despoiled  of  its  object,  inflicts  a  wound  which 
is  bitter  indeed,  and  which  reaches  even  to  the 
heart,  and  often  is  the  beginning  of  endless  sor- 
row. Witness  Cain,  whose  envy  hurried  him  on 
to  shed  a  brother's  blood,  and  who,  though  not 
condemned  to  die,  but  having  his  life  spared  and 
insured  to  him  by  the  divine  declaration,  yet  car- 
ried about  a  hell  within  him,  and  said,  *'  My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear ! "  Wit- 
ness Haman,  who,  in  his  prosperity,  confessed 
(and  how  dreadful  must  have  been  his  feelings 
when  he  came  out  with  this  confession)  that  all 
was  unavailing,  all  embittered,  so  long  as  Morde- 
cai  the  Jew  sat  at  the  king's  gate  !  And  witness 
Judas'  despair,  and  self-destruction,  after  having 
secured  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
innocent  blood  1  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  ex- 
treme cases ;  but  were  the  history  of  every  indi- 
vidual known  and  recorded,  every  age  would  fur- 
nish examples  of  the  same  thing.  Many  lives 
are  shortened,  and  many  embittered  and  rendered 
miserable,  by  disordered  and  unruly  passions. 
Many  who  keep  the  secret  to  themselves,  and  ap- 
pear to  others  m  some  degree  happy,  have  dread- 
ful horrors,  and  carry  about  a  fire  within  them : 
"  this  is  a  wounded  spirit." 

3*  The  spirit  is  wounded  by  a  sense  of  guilt. 
The  cases  already  stated  indeed  imply  guilt. 
Folly  and  passion  lead  to  crimes  ;  but  while 
they,  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  very  ad- 
mission of  them  into  the  heart,  produce  a  wound- 
ed spirit,  they  also  lead  on  to  the  commission 
of  those  more  aggravated  sins,  which  leave  still 
a  deeper  and  more  incurable  wound.  As  the 
very  feeling  and  purpose  of  doing  good  gives 
rise  to  generous  and  delightful  emotions,  so,  on 
the  contrary,  the  indulgence  of  evil  desires,  and 
the  formation  of  evil  designs,  imply  a  miserable 
state  of  mind.  But  as  the  actual  exercise  of  be- 
neficence, the  fulfilment  of  good  designs,  gives 
still  greater  joy,  and  improves  and  perpetuates 


satisfaction,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  perpetration 
of  wicked  designs,  and  the  actual  execution  of 
the  revengeful  and  iniquitous  purpose,  imprints  a 
deeper  stain  of  malignity,  and  fixes  the  arrows  of 
empoisoned  and  stmging  reflection  still  naore 
deeply  in  the  heart.  Nay,  it  is  then  frequently 
that  the  misery  begins.  Before, — the  busy  buc- 
cession  of  thought,  and  the  fermentation  pro- 
duced by  the  passions,  prevented  the  miserable  vic- 
tim of  pride  or  of  malice^  from  feeUng  his  own 
misery.  He  is  set  upon  revenge,  and  he  sars 
"  revenge  is'  sweet."  He  thinks  only  of  being 
satiated  by  the  ruin  of  his  hated  adversary.  But 
after  the  deed  is  done, — then  a  thousand  furies  rise 
up  and  at  once  pierce  him  with  their  darts.  There 
is  no  more  the  sweetness  of  revenge, — there  is  the 
bitterness  of  the  heart,  the  stings  of  self-condem- 
nation. Guilt  rouses  conscience  which  was  be- 
fore asleep,  and  its  voice  is  terrible,  its  lash  in- 
tolerable. The  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  set  in 
array  against  him,  *<  the  poison  whereof  drinketh 
up  his  spirit"  There  needs  no  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  nor  apparition  of  the  departed  to  appal 
him.  There  is  an  invincible,  a  secret  tormentor ; 
there  is  an  avenger  from  within,  far  worse-  than 
any  messenger  or  executioner  which  human  laws 
can  employ.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  sinner  is 
so  hardened,  and  goes  on  in  such  a  rapid  and 
ceaseless  course  of  vice,  that  he  leaves  no  time  for 
such  reflections,  and  seems,  in  a  great  measure, 
insensible;  yet  the  time  will  come  when  conscience 
will  awake,  and  with  tenfold  fury. 

The  cases  we  have  here  put,  it  is  true,  are  of 
the  more  extreme  kind,  illustrative,  however,  of 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  every  sin ;  and 
there  are  cases  of  more  ordinary  occurrence  which 
may  be  profitably  introduced  as  illustrative  of  the 
same  truth.  Etery  careless  and  ungodly  person 
has  reason  to  dread  the  torment  of  a  wounded 
spirit.  When  roused  from  his  insensibility  he  will 
be  forced  to  exclaim,  <<  how  have  I  hated  instruc- 
tion, and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lordl 
How  have  I  squandered  away  precious  time,  abused 
the  mercies  of  God,  despised  the  Gospel,  derided 
serious  things,  ruined  the  peace  of  families,  and 
plunged  myself  in  misery!"  O  unhappy  man! 
what  peace  can  be  in  thy  heart  ?  A  clear  con- 
science is  a  continual  feast ;  but  here  is  an  ac- 
cusing conscience :  here  is  self-loathing  and  self- 
condemnation ;  here  all  is  dark  and  lowering. 
The  past  is  crowded  with  images  of  the  sins  of 
youth  and  of  riper  years ;  the  future  with  fearful 
forebodings  of  fiery  indignation  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power.  The 
great  day  of  wrath  is  coming,  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  stand ! 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Who  can  describe  it  ?  Who  can  bear  it  ?  "  Who 
knoweth  the  power  of  God's  anger?"  says  the 
Psalmist.  Who  knows  the  anguish  of  a  wounded 
spirit, — of  an  awakened  and  accusing  conscience  ? 
But  shall  w6  go  on  ?  Is  there  any  thing  to  be 
said  farther  ?  Or,  shall  we  here  break  off,  setting 
up  the  unhappy  men,  whose  spirits  are  wounded, 
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as  1)eacons  of  ix-arning^  to  others,  and  leaving  them 
to  their  fate  ?  Go<i  forbid,  there  is  no  case  to  which 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  apply.  I 
therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  point  out  the  only  r«inedj.    But  h«re 
1  may  be  stopt  short  in  the  outlet,  by  some  who, 
ig^norant  of  the  Gospel,  represent  the  very  sug- 
gestion  of  any  remedy,  in  such  a  case,  as  giving 
sanction  to  vice ;  as  if  to  apply  balm  to  a  wound 
were  any  encouragement  to  inflict  wounds  on 
one*s-self.     No,  my  friends.     That  mercy  may  be 
found,  1$  surely  no  inducement  to  any  to  become 
or  to  continue  sinful  and  miserable  !     We  cannot, 
therefore,  think  our  duty  discharged  without  en- 
deavouring to  direct  the  wounded  to  the  physician. 
I'he  deeper  the  wound,  the  more  need  of  the  re- 
medy.    O  ye  whose  hearts  are  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, who  have  not  merely  to  sustain  your  infirmity, 
but  who  have  your  conscience  aroused,  and  who 
cannot  bear  the  load  of  your  own  conscious  vile- 
ness,  who  are  pricked  and  galled  in  heart,  and  are 
cT\ii\g  out,  "  What   shall  we  do?"    we  bring 
even  to  you  good  tidings,  if  you  will  only  believe 
hnd   embrace  them.     Your  case,  we  agree  with 
you,  is  desperate,  if  you  look  only  to  yourselves. 
If  you  have  nothing  for  it  but  unavailing  grief  and 
lamentation,  all  idea  of  making  any  atonement  of 
yourselves,  for  your  past  offences,  is  altogether  in 
vain.     Your  wound  is  indeed  grievous  aiid  reaches 
to  the  heart,  and  no  created  aid  can  reach  your 
case.     He  only  can  compose  the  agitation  of  your 
spirit,  who  said,  "  Son  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee."     He  only  can  heal  you,  whose 
'« bloo<l  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  and  who  thus  ad- 
dresses the  heavy  laden  sinner,  *<  Come  to  me  atid 
I  wilJ  give  you  rest"     "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  was  the  Son  of  Man 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.*'     Those  only 
remain  without  a  remedy,  who  either  say  they  have 
no  disease,  or  who  say,  that  their  wound  is  incur- 
able ;  either  the  presumptuous  or  the  despairing. 
As  to  Israel,  so  to  every  one  the  Lord  says,  **  0 
man  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy 
help  found!" 

StiU,  let  it  be  well  considered  that  even  although 
the  <lea(lly  wound  should  be  healed,  yet  the  pdn 
will  not  be  wholly  removed  for  many  days  to  come. 
And  the  full  measure  of  peace  and  of  consolation 
can  scarcely  be  enjoyed,  even  when  sin  is  pardoned, 
by  those  who  have  sinned  so  heinously.  For  how 
can  they  ever  forgive  themselves  the  wrong  they 
have  done, — the  involving  others  in  sin, — ^the  un* 
settling  of  the  principles  of  the  young,^ — ^tke  har- 
dening of  others  by  evil  example.  Such  must, 
in  a  degree^  go  mourning  all  their  days,  bearing  the 
reproach  of  their  youth,  ashamed,  yea  even  con- 
founded. It  is  only  by  the  healing  balm  of  the 
Gospel,  followed  up  by  the  exercise  of  deq)  genuine 
repentance  and  amendment,  that,  at  lengthy  peace 
can  be  restored.  But  while  the  remedy  is  rejected 
and  the  feeling  of  self-reproach  leads  not  to  in- 
quiry after  the  way  of  escape,  the  end  of  these 
things  is  death;  gloomy  despair  settles  on  the 


soul,  and  horror  of  great  darkness  must  collect, 
and  there  is  no  escapme'. 

It  is  in  this  fearful  state  of  mind,  that  the 
wretched  victims  of  sin  and  of  despair  betake 
themselves  to  the  stimulating  ind  stupifying  dose 
to  drive  away,  or  quiet,  reflection  ;  and,  awaken- 
ing from  the  feverish  dream,  the  disease  is  aggra- 
vated, reflections  sting  with  more  bitter  ang'uish,  and 
the  final  awful  resort  frequentlv  is  to  self-destrttc- 
tion.  This  is  the  history  of  most  suicides, — a 
sinful  life ;  conscience  roused ;  shame  and  self- 
reproach  beyond  endurance ;  fortune,  as  well  as 
character,  ruined  ;  it  may  be,  no  friendly  or  pious 
adviser  to  soothe  and  to  direct  the  unhappy  sinner 
to  the  only  relief ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  in- 
fidel books,  or  infidel  companions,  administering 
their  deadly  draughts,  which  at  one  time  tend  to 
lull  into  a  kind  of  false  repose,  and  again  increase 
the  fever  of  the  brain,  and  goad  on  the  miserable 
sinner  to  madness,  when  self-destruction  appears  a 
refuge  from  present  suffering ;  the  everlasting 
consequences  of  sin  being  dared  or  forgotten, 
amidst  the  storm  and  agitation  of  an  awakened 
and  wounded  spirit.  01  how  much  have  they 
to  account  for,  who,  by  their  example,  or  by  their 
avowed  opinions,  patronise  infidelity,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  ruin  of  souls  I  How  valuable,  in 
such  circumstances,  a  kind  and  pious  friend  and 
adviser,  to  direct  to  the  only  true  remedy ;  to 
open  up,  and  then  to  administer  to  the  healing  of 
the  wounded  spirit  I  To  such  let  the  afflicted, 
awakened,  distressed  sinner  betalce  himself.  Brood 
not  in  secret  over  your  miseries  and  crimes  ;  but 
seek  also  to  disburthen  your  rmnds  to  a  skilful 
^iritual  physician,  who  may  direct  you  to  the  re- 
fuge of  the  lost,  who  may  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  leading  you  to  the  balm  of  Gil^,  and  to 
the  physician  tnere  I 

Let  me  now,  m  conclusion,  call  upon  all  of  you 
to  learn  fVom  this  subject,  1.  jVot  to  faint 
in  the  day  of  adversity.  Sustain  your  infirmity. 
Bodily  distress,  loss  of  substance,  and  indeed  all  the 
evils  of  life,  are  nothing  to  a  wounded  spirit ; 
these  are  like  the  assaults  of  the  storm  from  with- 
out, which  penetrate  not  within.  Even  these, 
however,  you  cannot  sustain  without  divine  grace.  . 
Seek,  therefore,  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  tiiat  you  may  be  enabled  to  bear  up 
under  your  burden,  and  aim  at  that  great  at- 
tainment,— ^tha  well-founded  persuasion,  that  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  your  good,  as  for 
one  who  loves  God,  and  is  efifectually  called  ae- 
cording  to  his  purpose. 

2.  Seek,  above  all  things,  to  have  God  on 
your  side,  and  your  conscience  your  friend.  Trust 
not,  we  beseech  you,  to  your  youthfU  inno- 
cence, falsely  so  called.  Your  youth  is  stained 
with  many  a  sin,  and  there  is  within  you  a  heart 
of  stone.  Trust  not  in  your  good  education  and 
family  example,  ia  your  freedom  from  gross  vice 
and  vile  licentiousness,  or  in  your  character, 
hitherto,  it  may  be,  unt^nished.  Many,  alas! 
equally  hopeful,  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  these, 
and  been  afterwards  foremost  in  vice.     There  is 
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no  safegvard  like  the  fear  of  God;  no  Becaritv 
like  hia  grace.  We  hare  hope  of  yon  if  you  feel 
yonr  ne^  of  this,  and  if,  instead  of  being  high- 
minded,  you  are  afraid  for  yourdelves.  "  But  let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
faU." 

3.  Beware  of  the  beginning  of  ain.  The 
wounded  spirit  was  once  unbroken ;  the  prodigal 
feeding  on  huaks,  was  once  in  his  father's  house ; 
the  unhappy  man  who  perishes  on  the  scaffold, 
was  once  innocent  of  crimes.  But  the  corruption 
of  the  heart,  not  subdued ;  evil  customs  learnt ; 
bad  company  frequented ;  Sabbath-days  profaned ; 
extravagant  habits  acquired,  which  crave  for  the 
means  of  gratification ;  these  have  hurried  him  on 
till  character  is  lost^  crimes  perpetrated,  and  the 
insupportable  load  of  a  wounded  spirit  is  felt,  and 
produces  woes  and  groans  unutterable !  O  flee 
from  temptation, — stand  Ann  at  the  beginning. 
Implore  most  earnestly  the  grace  of  God,  to  sanc- 
tify, to  preserve,  to  guide,  to  keep  you.  With 
Jabez  say,  and  that  with  holy  eame£tness  and  im- 
portunity, "  O  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may 
not  grieve  me." 

Lastly,  Ever  keep  in  view,  the  inseparable  con- 
nection, as  betwixt  holiness  and  happiness,  so  be- 
twixt sin  and  sorrow.  This  is  a  real,  an  indisso- 
luble connection ;  whereas,  betwixt  sickness  and 
misery,  betwixt  poverty  and  wretchedness,  there  is 
no  necessary  connection.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  any  real  connection  between  wealth  and 
happiness,  betwixt  what  we  call  the  good  things 
of  this  life  and  real  comfort,  between  a  splendid 
dwelling  and  a  happy  possessor.  We  know  not 
good  or  evil  by  what  we  see.  Happiness  and 
misery  lie  not  on  the  surface,  and  depend  not  on 
outward  events.  <'  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long 
will  ye  love  vanities  and  seek  after  deceit.  Know, 
that  Jehovah  hath  chosen  the  godly  for  himself." 
"  Great  peace  have  they  that  love  God's  law, 
nothing  shall  offend  them."  But  *^  there  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  I "  <'  A 
wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear  ?  " 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF 

DR   SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

Tub  fbllowing  particulars  connected  with  the  views  of 
Dr  Jobnson,  when  on  bis  death-bed,  are  abridged  from 
a  letter  which  was  found  among  the  Lite  Mrs  Hannah 
More's  papers.  The  writer  was  the  Rev.  J.  Sangar. 
then  near  Colchester,  afterwards  of  Bristol. 

"  My  Dear  Friend,— I  ought  to  apologise  for  delay- 
ing so  long  to  gratify  your  wishes,  by  committing  to 
paper  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  the  late  Rev. 
Mr  Storry  of  Colchester,  respecting  Dr  Johnson. 

"  We  were  riding  together  near  Colchester,  when  I 
asked  Mr  Storry,  whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  Dr 
Johnson  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with  himself  on 
the  approach  of  death  ;  and  that  in  reply  to  friends, 
who,  in  order  to  comfort  him,  spoke  of  his  writings  in 
defence  of  virtue  and  religion,  he  had  said,  '  admitting 
all  you  urge  to  be  true,  how  can  1  tell  when  I  have 
done  enough.' 

"  Mr  S.  assured  me,  that  what  I  had  just  mentioned 


was  perfectly  correct,  and  then  added  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars : — 

"  Dr  Johnson  (said  he)  did  feel  as  you  describe,  and 
was  not  to  be  comforted  by  the  ordinary  topics  of  con- 
solation which  were  addressed  to  him.  In  consequence, 
he  desired  to  see  a  clergyman,  and  particularly  describ- 
ed the  views  and  chvacter  of  the  person  whom  he 
wished  to  consult.  After  some  consideration,  a  Mr 
Winstanley  was  named,  and  the  Doctor  reque«ted  Sir 
John  Hawkins  to  write  a  note  in  his  name,  requestir.g 
Mr  W.'s  attendance  as  a  minister. 

"  Mr  W.  could  not  attend,  but  wrote  to  Dr  John- 
son : — '  Permit  me  to  write  what  I  would  wish  to  say 
were  I  present  I  can  easily  conceive  what  would  be 
the  subjects  of  your  inquiry.  I  can  conceive,  that  the 
views  of  yourself  have  changed  with  your  condinon, 
and  that,  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  what  you  once 
considered  mere  peccadilloes  have  arisen  into  mountains 
of  guilt,  whilst  your  best  actions  have  dwindled  into 
nothing.  On  whichever  side  you  look,  you  see  only  posi- 
tive transgressions,  or  defective  obedience ;  and  hence, 
in  seli'-de^pair,  are  eagerly  inquiring,  '*  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?  "  I  say  to  you,  in  the  language  of  the 
Baptist,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  1 " ' 

*'  When  Sir  John  Hawkins  came  to  this  part  of  Mr 
W.'s  letter,  the  Doctor  interrupted  him,  anxiously  ask- 
ing, '  Does  he  say  sot  Read  it  again.  Sir  John.*  Sir 
John  complied,  upon  which  the  Doctor  said,  *  I  must 
see  that  man, — write  again  to  him.'  Mr  Winstanley 
replied  by  letter,  renewing  and  enlarging  on  the  subject 
of  his  first ;  and  these  communications,  together  with 
the  conversation  of  the  late  Mr  Latrobe,  who  was  a 
particuUr  friend  of  Dr  Johnson,  appear  to  have  been 
blessed  by  God  in  bringing  this  great  man  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  self,  and  a  simple  relianoe  on  Jesus  as  his 
Saviour ;  thus  also  communicating  to  him,  that  peace 
which  he  had  found  the  world  could  not  give,  and 
which,  when  the  world  was  fading  from  his  view,  was 
sufficient  to  fill  the  void,  and  dissipate  the  gloom,  even 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

**  I  cannot  conclude,  without  remarking  what  honour 
God  has  hereby  put  upon  the  doctrine  of  &ith  in  a  crud- 
fied  Saviour.  The  man,  whose  intellectual  powers  bad 
awed  all  around  him,  was,  in  his  turn,  made  to  tremble 
when  the  period  arrived  at  which  all  knowledge  ap- 
pears useless,  and  vanishes  away,  except  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  whom  he  has  sent.  £f. 
fectually  to  attain  this  knowledge,  this  giant  in  litera- 
ture must  become  a  little  child.  The  man  looked  up 
to  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom,  must  become  a  fool  that  h** 
might  be  wise. 

*•  What  a  comment  is  this  upon  that  word,  *  The 
loftiness  of  men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  men  shall  be  made  low,  and  the  Lord  ^one 
shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.' " 


THE    SABBATH  EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dikma,  A.M., 

Minister  of  Queensferry. 

The  present  age  is  pre-eminently  distinguished,  over  all 
that  have  preceded  it,  by  the  mighty  and  diversified 
exertions  that  are  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind.  Every  day  presents  some  new  scheme ; 
and  arguments,  to  draw' attention  to  it,  are  advanced 
with  all  the  zeal  that  a  new  proposal  excites.  No 
sooner  does  one  candidate  for  public  fiivour,  introduce 
his  favourite  theory,  with  the  certainty  of  unequalled  suc- 
cess, than  another,  equally  confident  in  the  superiority 
of  his  plan,  is  ready  to  believe  that  he  has  outstripped 
all  his  predecessors,  and  has,  at  length,  discovered  the 
true  road  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.     There  is,  how- 
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ever,  a  fiisliioiim  mental  training  and  the  subjects  of  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  by  which  the 
body  is  strengthened,  and  the  muscular  action  quickened 
and  improred.  The  men  of  one  generation  wonder 
what  torpor  benumbed  the  energies  of  those  who  preceded 
them,  while  the  men  who  shall  afterwards  arise,  will  look 
back,  with  equal  pity  and  contempt,  on  the  new  light  by 
which  we  think  our  horizon  is  so  splendidly  illuminated. 

But  among  the  endless  variety  of  educational  courses 
that  are  now  competitors  for  public  favour,  there  is  one 
which  has  silently,  but  securely,  been  engaged  in  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal being ;  we  refer  to  the  admirable  institution  of 
Sabbath  Evening  Schools.  Through  their  agency,  a 
most  powerful  influence  is  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the 
ycung,  and  the  Bible  comes  before  them  with  more  power- 
ful attractions  than  it  previously  possessed.  Divine  truth 
expUtined,  with  simplicity  and  affection,  is  made  the 
subject  of  most  inviting  study,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  ii  evidenced  in  the  improved  and  accurate  grasp 
the  Word  of  God  takes,  of  all  their  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  preparations  for  entering  on  the  duties  of  life,  as 
iicmortal  beings, — the  destined  heirs  of  an  eternal  ex- 
istence. Truth  gradiuiUy  finds  a  more  cordial  reception 
into  the  youthful  mind,  and  its  excellence,  discovered 
by  frequent  contemplations,  makes  an  impression  that 
tioie  cannot  obliterate.  The  germs  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, fructify  in  a  soil,  which,  on  their  first  appearance, 
are  watered  by  the  dews  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  at  «ach 
fuller  expansion,  are  met  by  a  kindlier  and  ampler  out- 
pouring of  heavenly  grace.  Children,  in  this  way, 
ipeediljT  become  a  most  pleasing  subject  of  concern  to 
e?ery  benevolent  mind,  and  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion to  every  pastor  who  labours  faithfully  in  the  vine- 
Jirdofthe  Lord. 

While  the  youn^  are  making  most  gratifying  advances 
in  Scriptural  knowledge,  the  process  of  learning  the 
le«ons  of  the  school,  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  minds  of  their  parents,  and  the  other  mem- 
berg  of  the  family  circle.  They  very  naturally  aid 
tbe  ycung  in  their  varied  preparations,  and  thus  in- 
sensibly become  learners,  and  more  anxious  students 
of  the  sacred  record  than  they  previously  were.  The 
very  act  of  simplifjring  instruction,  and  varying  the  mode 
of  impressing  it  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  a  most 
admirable  auxiliary  in  fixing  divine  truth  deeper,  and 
rendering  its  value  more  apparent  to  the  mind  of  an 
uuious  and  eonscientious  parent. 

The  parent  and  the  child  thus  go  on  together  in  the 
course  of  a  most  interesting  and  improving  study.  The 
solution  of  doubts  that  retard  the  progress  of  the  child, 
ftliarpens  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  parents ;  and 
continued  practice  in  the  art  of  simplifying  instruction, 
ii  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  on  the  whole 
domestic  circle.  The  Sabbath  evening  preparations,  in 
ttiis  way,  become  a  common  good ;  all  are  interested  in 
them ;  aiid  the  comparisons  insensibly  made,  between 
tlie  expositions  of  one,  and  the  conceptions  of  another, 
itiinulate  all  to  persevering  and  more  anxious  exertion. 
Families  are  thus  imperceptibly  improved,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Bible  insinuates  itself,  where  previously  it  was 
a  stranger.  These  are  objects  well  deserving  the  most 
anxious  attention,  and  if  they  can  be  promoted,  by  any 
means,  every  exertion  should  be  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  very  desirable  end. 

The  systematic  operation  of  a  well  constituted  Sab- 
oath  School  is  admirably  conducive  to  this  purpose. 
By  this  is  meant,  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  various 
exercises,  over  suitable  times,  and  the  unslumbering 
activity  by  which  the  instructor  watches  over  and  stimu- 
lates the  exertion  of  his  youthful  charge.  The  time 
mr  the  commencement  of  evening  labour  is  fixed  at  such 
an  interval  between  the  public  duties  of  the  Sabbath  as 
to  allow  a  suitable  pause  for  meditations  on  the  services 
0.  the  sanctuary,  and  then  a  gathering  up  the  mind  fnr 


the  labours,  which  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  to 
daim  as  its  own. 

The  week  that  preceded  has  had  spread  over  it  the 
diversified  subjects,  to  a  measure  of  time  suitable  for 
each,  and  the  regularity  and  order  that  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  have  secured  to 
the  diligent  and  persevering,  that  composure  which 
makes  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  evening  bell  the  note 
of  joyful  preparation.  T^e  commencing  prayer  solem- 
nizes the  mind  for  the  engagements  of  the  evening; 
and  when  the  House  of  God  is  the  appointed  pUce  of 
meeting,  the  associations,  connected  with  the  sacred  ser- 
vices of  the  day,  are  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  When  parents,  or  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  religious  improvement  of  the  young,  are  present, 
the  impression  made  on  their  minds  is  a  most  powerful 
stimulus  to  quicken  the  exertions,  and,  for  the  whole  of 
the  evening,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  young  alive. 
In  some  communities,  this  attendance  is.  very  generally 
and  fully  given ;  while  in  others,  it  is  very  partial  or  con- 
strained. It  is  often  found  that  there  are  numbers  who 
will  expatiate  on  the  incalculable  advantages  of  Sabbath 
School  teaching,  who  limit  their  approval  to  words,  and 
leave  the  instructor  to  prosecute  his  work,  while  spec- 
tators look  on  with  indifference,  or  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  correctness  of  their  ideas,  and  consider  this  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  the  young  to  frequent  Sabbath 
School  tuition,  and  the  labourer  to  prosecute  h.d  exer- 
tions, under  the  chilly  atmosphere  that  such  approval 
throws  aromid  him. 

But  men  who  love  their  work,  and  see  Jiat  the  in- 
terests of  immortal  souls  are  concerned,  f'o  not  slacken 
their  diligence,  though  thus  deprived  of  cordial  co>ope- 
ration.  They  are  animated  with  noblrr  motives  than 
the  applause  of  men,  and  go  on,  in  tb  i  prosecution  of 
their  duty,  looking  to  Him  who  will  oless  the  work  of 
their  hands,  and  render  their  labours  instrumental  for 
the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  souls. 

The  writer  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  process 
of  Sabbath  School  tuition,  by  a  reference  to  the 
school  in  his  own  parish. 

The  children  are  assembled,  and  placed  in  their  respec- 
tive seats,  according  to  their  merits,  and  the  times  of  their 
attendance ;  each  individual  pupil  commencing  at  the 
lowest  station,  and  working  his  way  upwards,  according 
to  diligence  or  the  weight  of  talent.  The  Psalms  of  David 
or  the  Paraphrases  of  Scripture,  in  appointed  portions, 
are  recited  by  all,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  is  con- 
sidered convenient.  The  utmost  attention  is  ptjd  to 
clearness  of  articulation,  and  the  marking  of  the  'causes, 
so  that  the  meaning,  on  close  and  immediate  examina- 
tion, may -be  apparent.  Illustrations  and  allusi  jns  meet 
with  immediate  attention,  and  explanations  are  given,  so 
that  no  pupil  leaves  his  psalm  without  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  its  meaning,  if  ordinary  at^ntion  be 
given,  and  moderate  application  be  bestowe'i. 

This  initiatory  and  comparatively  easy  T/ork  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  select  portions  of  Scripture,  which  are  ac- 
curately prepared  by  all,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  close 
and  searching  examination.  One  portion  of  divine  truth 
is  brought  forward  to  support  and  confirm  another ;  and 
the  minds  of  the  children,  habituated  to  this  exercise, 
improve  most  rapidly  in  skill  and  readiness  of  appli- 
cation. The  business  of  the  evening  then  takes  a 
new  direction,  in  the  bringing  forward  of  Scripture 
proots,  in  support  of  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  £aith.  These  texts  of  Scripture  are  all  ac- 
curately prepared  and  repeated.  Each  child  in  the  lo  srer 
seats  gives  one  or  two  proofs,  and  those  increase  in  num- 
ber, through  the  advancing  seats,  until  the  first  and  se- 
cond are  reached,  where  the  proofs  are  multiplied  from 
about  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  about  thirty.  I'he  exercises  of 
the  advanced  classes  are  prepared  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, and,  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  the 
Bible,  arc  prouounced  with  readiness ;  and  as  the  ssarch 
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hns  been  tbcir  own,  iiided  by  tbe  assisUnce  of  friends, 
the  inteUi(^cnce  apparent  in  the  exercises  of  the  ad- 
vanced division  is  very  gratifying.  Whep  their  minds 
are  oct'abionally  led  to  review,  without  previous  pre- 
paration, their  former  labours,  the  facility  with  which 
this  is  done,  is  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

The  Shorter  Catechism,  with  und  without  proofs, 
takes  up  most  advantageously  a  portion  of  the  evening. 
Accuracy  of  repetition,  and  an  understanding  of  what 
is  repeated,  are  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of,  and 
eacli  separate  question  is  broken  down  into  such  minute 
parts,  that  the  young  mind,  iiided  by  every  explanation, 
IS  brought  to  grasp  what,  at  first  sight,  appei^red  beyond 
iti  comprehension.  A  moat  admirable  spirit  of  houour« 
able  emulation  is  kept  alive  during  this  part  of  the  even- 
ing's labours,  and  the  elForts  which  the  aspiring  and  in- 
genuous mind  make^  to  take  (he  highest  place,  are  most 
delightful  specimens  of  intellectual  exertion.  The 
youthful  mind  is  enlivened  by  a  change  of  employment. 
To  promote  this,  the  Scriptures  are  now  opened  by  the 
whole  school,  and  the  girls  and  boys  read  alternately, 
the  one  division  listening  whiU:  the  other  reads.  The 
Bibles  then  bein^  closed,  the  chapters  read  become  the 
subject  of  close  exainiimtion,  and  every  particular  comes 
to  be  considered,  which  tends  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  As  Scripture  geography  has  also  ^ 
place  in  the  studies  of  the  evening,  and  as  maps,  on  a 
large  scale,  are  suspended  on  the  walls,  every  town, 
river,  mountain,  or  province,  is,  when  it  occurs,  pointed 
out  or  described.  A  single  reading  of  i^  chapter  is  suf- 
ficJe.*t  to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  the  passage  into  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  the  memory  becomes  so  re- 
tentive, that  the  very  words  are  remembered. 

To  u*t  ire  attention  in  Church,  the  various  subjecta 
of  disrourte,  in  the  respective  pUces  of  worship,  are 
made  a  mairer  of  speciHi  consideration ;  and  the  plan 
and  suhstanct'  of  the  lectures  or  sermons,  are  stated  in 
a  manner  con?8ponding  with  the  age  and  attention  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  questions  are  proposed.  Very  fre- 
quently most  satisfactory  answers  are  returned,  ^t  other 
times  the  results  of  an  examination  are  less  accurate  and 
ready.  The  nnture  of  the  subjects  discussed,  or  the 
method  of  treating  them,  produces  great  diflcrences  in 
the  results  of  this  examination.  But  though  the  con- 
ceptions of  some  may  be  very  feeble,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Church  attendance,  a  great  increase  ia  made 
at  each  successive  stage  of  their  progress. 

The  labours  of  the  evening  are  concluded,  by  the  re- 
petition of  sacred  poetry  from  select  authors,  by  four  of 
the  children,  proceeding  in  rotation  through  twenty  of 
the  most  advanced.  About  the  middle  of  the  various 
ext  'cises,  two  of  the  pupils  recite  a  prayer,  composed  by 
then  selves  from  Scripture,  and  in  us  language.  This 
part  ^  f  the  work  is  attended  with  most  decided  advan- 
tages,- -the  devotional  pi^rts  of  Scripture  are  made  the 
subject  of  careful  study, — the  mind  is  familiarized  with 
them,  a.  id  food  for  the  soul  is  thus  laid  up,  which,  by 
the  blesMng  of  God,  it  is  believed,  will  form  a  store, 
from  whi  !h  supplies  may  be  drawn  at  every  season,  and 
according  to  every  variety  of  circumstance  and  situation. 
With  the  duties  of  the  coming  week  prescribed,  and  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  pronounced,  the  children  of 
the  Sabbath  Evening  School  retire  to  their  respective 
homes,  after  having  been  exercised  for  nearly  three  hours. 

The  Queensferry  Parochial  Sabbath  School  ia  now 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  its  operations,  and  it  has  as- 
sembled, with  very  few  vacant  eveninn,  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  children,  of  both  sexes. 
The  whole  business  of  this  numerous  class  is  conduct- 
ed without  assistance ;  but  so  accurately  does  the  m^ 
chinery  work,  that  t)irough  the  whole  evening  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  has  not  something  to  do  when  the 
others  are  engaged.  By  the  continual  shifting,  at  re- 
gular intervals,  of  the  subjects  of  study,  the  inind  pre- 
wnres  its  elasticity,  &nd  on  e?ery  fresh  subject  i(  is 


found  entering  witb  nn  aridity  tbat  insures  alxooit 
certain  success. 

In  a  population  where  there  are  many  dissenters,  no 
distinction  has  ever  been  drawn — all  have  been  adicit* 
ted  who  desired  to  obtain  it  Vo  other  application  is  ne- 
cessary than  merely  taking  their  seat  in  the  lowest  place 
in  the  school :  this  is  the  intimation,  which  is  immediate- 
Iv  understood,  find  acted  upon.  The  boon  of  admis. 
sion  b  duly  prized  \>y  most  parents,  who  consider  the 
labours  of  tne  week  much  accelerated  by  Sabbath  School 
exertions,  and  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the  improve- 
ment made  by  such  attendance.  The  children  become 
attached  to  their  work,  and  delight  in  making  their 
preparations.  Ifhe  monthly  distribution  of  the  volumes 
of  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  tracts,  is  hailed 
with  great  delight,  and  the  countenances  of  the  young 
glisten,  when  new  and  attractive  works  are,  for  the 
first  time,  put  into  their  hands. 

Parenu  here,  \tith  very  few  exceptions,  are  ready  to 
approve  of  the  benefits  of  Sabbath  School  tuition,  and 
gladly  co-operate  in  the  plans  that  are  suggested  for  itt 
improvement ;  but  there  are  also  some,  who,  not  va- 
luing or  attending  Sabbath  ministrations  thembclvea, 
are  at  no  pains  to  secure  for  their  children  what  they 
themselves  do  not  understand.  All  who  fear  God,  or 
are  desirous  to  reverence  his  name,  are  moat  anxious 
to  enrol  their  children  in  the  list  of  the  Sabbath  School, 
and  also,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  incite  them  to  exer- 
tion by  their  presence. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  had  the  latisfaction  of 
seeing  hundreds  of  his  parishioners  pass  through  his 
hands ;  and  there  are  few  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-four,  who  have  not,  at  some  period,  taken  their 
place  in  the  Sabbath  Evening  School.  The  gratitude 
and  the  substantial  thanks  of  the  people  have  been  shewn 
in  a  most  gratifying  way ;  and  if  an  incitement  to  exertion 
were  required,  it  would  be  afforded  in  the  thanks  and 
blessings  of  many  a  parent  and  many  a  Christian  friend. 

Instances  are  not  rare,  in  wliich,  when  on  aickbeds, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death,  the  lessons  of  the  Sabbath  have 
made  a  deep  and  a  comforting  impression  i  and  the  clear- 
ness of  perception,  and  the  accuracy  of  recollection,  hy 
i^hich  the  closing  hours  of  life  have  been  distinguished, 
have  shed  a  bright  ray  of  light  around  that  momentous 
season.  It  is  fondly  hoped,  that  those  who  now  stiU 
retain  their  places,  ^d  perform  their  Sabbath  evening 
labours,  will  feel  the  blessed  effusions  of  diWne  grace 
shed  abroad  on  their  souls,  and  come  forth,  when  duty 
calls,  as  those  whp  9X9  remembering  their  Creator  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  and  who,  from  the  season  of 
childhood,  know  the  Holy  Scripture^  which  are  able 
to  make  them  wise  to  salvation. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
Heavenly  meditation  urged  upon  the  CkrutiaM,-^AM 
for  you,  whose  hearts  God  has  weaned  from  all  thines 
here  below,  I  hope  you  will  value  this  heavenly  life, 
and  take  one  walic  every  day  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 
God  is  your  love  and  your  desire ;  you  would  fain  be 
more  acquainted  with  your  Saviour ;  and  I  know  it  ia 
your  grief  your  hearts  are  not  nearer  to  him,  and  that 
you  do  not  more  feelingly  love  him,  and  delight  in 
him.  O  try  this  life  of  meditation  on  your  heavenly 
rest  I  Here  is  the  mounl  on  which  the  fluctuating  ark 
of  your  souls  may  rest  Let  the  world  see  by  your 
lives,  that  religion  ia  somethinsf  more  than  opinions  and 
disputes,  or  a  talk  of  outwara  duties.  As  Moses,  be^ 
fore  he  died,  went  up  into  Mount  Ne^,  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  the  Christian  a»cenda  the 
mount  of  contemplation,  and,  by  faith,  surveys  his  rest. 
He  looks  upon  the  glorious  mansions,  and  says,  **  glo- 
rious things  are  deservedly  spoken  of  thee,  thou  dty  of 
God  1  '*  he  hears,  as  it  iyere,  the  melody  of  the  choir, 
and  says,  '*  happy  is  the  people  t]iat  are  in  audi  a  ca$e  1 
yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  U  W  l^ord." 
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He  looks  upon  the  glorified  inhabitants,  and  says, 
••  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
people,  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and 
who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  1 "  When  h^  looks 
upon  tbe  Lord  himself,  who  is  their  glory,  be  is  ready 
with  the  rest  to  &11  down  and  worship  him  th^t  liveth 
ibr  ever  and  ever,  and  say,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  1  Thou 
art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power  J  "  When  he  Ipo^s  on  the  gloh^ed  Saviour,  he 
is  ready  to  say,  "  Amen,*'  to  that  new  song  I  **  Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  pow^r,  be  unto  Him  that 
sittetb  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.  For  thou  w^t  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
unto  God  by  thy  Uood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tontrue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto 
God  kings  and  priests  !  "  When  he  looks  back  on  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  he  blesses  the  believing,  pa- 
tient, despised  saints ;  he  pities  the  ignorant,  miserable 
world ;  and  for  himself,  he  says,  "it  is  good  for  me 
to  draw  near  to  God,  for,  lo  1  they  th^t  are  far  off  from 
thee  shall  perish."  Thus,  as  Daniel,  in  his  captivity, 
opened  his  window  to  Jerusalem,  though  far  out  ojf 
&ight,  when  he  went  to  God  in  his  devotions,  so  may 
tbe  believing  soul,  in  this  captivity  of  the  flesh,  look 
towards  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  above.  And  as 
Paul  was  to  the  Colossians,  so  may  the  believer  be  \vith 
tbe  glorified  spirits,  though  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  with 
them  in  the  spirit,  joining  and  beholding  their  heaven- 
ly order.  And  as  the  lark  sweetly  sings  as  she  soars 
on  high,  but  is  suddenly  silenced  when  she  falls  to  the 
earth,  so  is  the  frame  of  the  soul  most  delightful  and 
divine  while  it  keeps  in  the  view  of  God  by  contem- 
plation. Alas,  we  make  there  too  short  a  stay,  fall 
down  and  lay  by  our  music — Baxter. 

Hoiineu  Etsential  to  Solvation — Jesuf,  our  victpri- 
ous  Saviour,  has  snatched  us  from  the  jaws  of  eternal 
death ;  but  to  be  delivered  from  the  cruel  tyraimy  and 
bunds  of  sin,  and  to  be  brought  into  the  blessed  liberty 
ot  tbe  sons  of  God,  was  another  essential  part  of  our 
redemption,  and  if  anv  one  does  not  embrace  this  with 
equal  alacrity  and  delight  as  the  other  benefit,  he  is  a 
wretched  slave  of  a  mean  and  ignoble  spirit,  and  being 
equally  unworthy  of  both  parts  of  this  stupendous  de- 
liverance, he  will  Justly  forfeit  and  lose  both.  And 
this  is  Che  epidemical  Antinomianism  of  the  Christian 
world,  because  they  who  labour  under  it  have  nothing 
but  tUe  name  of  Christians :  they  gladly  hear  of  the  par- 
dun  of  their  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  while 
tuey  are  averse  to  the  doctrine  of  holiness  and  repent- 
ance. It  is  a  disagreeable  message,  a  hard  saying,  and 
who  can  bear  it  ?  But  oh  the  incomparable  charms  of 
holiness  1 — Archbishop  Leighton. 

Difference*  among  ChrUtiaiu, — It  is  wi(b  lensible 
regret  that  we  read  qf  any  diflference,  and  much  mpro 
of  a  sharp  contention  arising  between  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, &o  dear  to  each  other  in  the  bond  both  of  human 
and  Christian  friendship :  but  we  see  it  arose  to  some 
degree  of  severity,  in  con^qiience  of  a  remainder  of 
imperfection  in  the  temper  of  the  one  or  the  other,  yea, 
probably  of  both;  they  separated  therefore,  but  it 
plainly  appears  they  did  not  become  enemies.  They 
preached  the  same  Gospel,  though  in  diflfurent  com- 
panies, each  takes  his  proper  circuit,  and  thus  the  work 
of  tbe  Lord  was  performed  with  greater  dispatch,  and 
perhaps  with  greater  success. — ^Dr  Doddridge. 

Advancement  in  the  Divine  Lijfh — Every  pnan  hath 
his  indi««ret!ons  and  infirmities,  his  arrests  and  sudden 
incureions,  his  violences  to  reason  and  peevish  mehin- 
rholy,  his  unapt ness  to  prayer,  his  fondness  to  judge 
favourably  of  himself,  voluntairy  and  involuntary  de- 
ceptions, ignorance  and  inadvertencies,  careless  hours, 
and  un  watchful  seasons.  This  happens  mpre  freijuenily 
ia  penoB*  ot'  w  infant  piety,  wh«n  the  virtue  is  pot 


corroborated  by  a  long  abode,  and  a  confirmed  resolu- 
tion, and  an  usual  victory,  and  a  triumphant  grace ; 
and  the  longer  we  are  accustomed  to  pier.y,  the  more 
unfrequent  will  be  the  little  breaches  of  folly  and  a  re- 
turning to  sin.  But  as  the  needle  of  a  compass,  when 
it  is  directed  to  its  beloved  star,  at  the  first  waves  on 
either  side,  and  seems  indifferent  to  t^e  rising  or  de- 
clining sun,  and  when  it  seems  first  determined  to  the 
north,  remains  ^  while  trembling,  ^nd  stands  not  still 
in  full  enjoyment  till  after  first  a  grea(  variety  of  mo- 
tion, and  then  an  undisturbed  posture :  so  is  the  piety, 
and  so  is  the  conversion  of  a  man,  wrought  by  degrees 
and  several  steps  of  imperfection;  and  ^t  fysi  our 
choices  are  wavering,  convinced  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  yet  not  persuaded ;  and  then  persuaded,  but  not 
resolved ;  and  then  resolved,  but  deferring  to  begin ; 
and  then  beginning,  but,  as  all  beginnings  are,  in  weak- 
ness and  uncertainty ;  and  we  fly  out  often  into  large 
indiscretions,  and  we  look  back  to  Sodom,  and  long  to 
return  to  Egypt ;  and  when  the  storm  is  quite  over, 
we  find  little  bubblings  and  unevennesses  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  often  weaken  our  own  purposes 
by  returns  of  sin.-1-JKREMT  Taylor. 

The  Ancient  and  the  Modem  Believeir** — AU  the 
difference  betwixt  a  good  Jew  and  a  goo(l  Christian 
consists  in  this ;  the  one  waited  for  the  fir^t  coniiug  of 
Christ,  in  the  weakness  of  mortal  flesh  ;  the  other  waits 
for  his  second  coming  in  the  miges^y  of  iip  mortal  glory. 

— QUESNSL. 

Ye  know  nQt  at  what  hour  the  Sam  of  Hot  cotneth — 
One  idea  contained  in  these  passages  of  Scripture  which 
connect  watchfulness  with  the  cpming  of  the  Lord,  is 
this,  that  when  he  comes,  the  whole  house,  both  Church 
and  world,  shall  be  in  a  deep  sleep,  as  a  hous^  at  mid- 
night, which,  for  this  reason,  is  called  the  dead  hour  of 
night.  And  as  the  thief,  with  stealthy  foot,  advanceth 
upon  a  peaceful  slumbering  house,  to  break  into  it,  and 
take  whatever  is  roost  precious,  and  carry  it  off;  so 
shall  Christ  come  into  the  strong  man's  house,  into 
Satan's  usurped  princedom  i>f  the  earth,  and  thence 
convey  whatever  is  most  precious,  the  gold,  the  silver, 
and  the  precious  stones ;  rifling  the  grave  for  precious 
dust,  and  searching  the  comers  of  the  earth  for  holy 
men. — Anon. 

On  doing  Goo4' — To  see  the  boldness  of  the  agents 
of  Satan,  and  the  timidity  of  the  soldier^  of  Christ,  is 
affecting  indeed  1  Yet  how  much  condemnation  have  I 
in  my  own  mind  on  that  account, — ^not  that  prudence 
is  to  be  discarded  in  this  matter.  '*  Sp^ak  not  in  the 
ears  of  a  fool  lest  he  despise  the  wisdom  of  thy  words,", 
is  a  necessary  caution ;  vet  we  are  apt  oftener  to  err 
on  the  other  side.  In  short,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
others,  we  stand  in  continual  nef  d  of  that  guidance  and 
unerring  direction  promised  to  us ;  i^nd  by  daily  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  will  guide  us  in  th(^t  piith  which, 
as  Mr  Hart  expresses  it,  "  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not 
seen."  This  I  have  always  found, — that  when  I  have 
lifted  up  my  soul  to  God,  to  be  made  useful  wherever 
I  have  been  going,  I  seldom,  or  never,  came  away  with- 
out an  answer  to  my  prayer.  I  would  endeavour,  that 
every  morning  I  may  rise  with  an  active  and  steady 
purpose  to  be  doing  something  for  God,  as  the  miser 
ris^s  with  the  design  to  get  more  gain  each  day.— 
Venn. 

How  may  I  Know  the  TnUh  9 — 0  what  pn  excellent 
interpreter  is  experience  I  Taste  and  see,  for  thus  tbe 
serious  Christian  getteth  a  view  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
spiritual  things.  Which  the  most  subtle  and  piercing  eye 
of  unsanctified  schoolmen  cannot  reach ;  yea,  by^  the 
practice  of  truth,  by  nearness  to  God,  and  by  retiring 
of  the  soul  to  him,  he  hath  often  got  more  light  in  one 
hour,  than  others  have  in  many  days,  by  putting  their 
judgment  and  inventjofi  upon  ttie  tw\ii,'rrfkW'*9*9  ^M^ 
filling  of  Scripture, 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


BTMV  OF  THE  HEBBEW  MAID* 

Whek  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Retum'd  the  fiery  pillar's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen; 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays. 

With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  Others  would  not  know  Thy  >vayfl. 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen. 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen. 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray.     . 
And,  oh !  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path. 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night. 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  ahimng  light  1 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentiles'  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump  and  horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said,  "  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought. 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice." 

Sia  Walteh  Scott. 


ADDBXSS    TO   THE    8UN. 

By  Alexander  Letham, 

StMd  ft<m  Eart^  Lifif, . , 

GasAT  refulgent  orb  of  day, 
O  i  what  joys  thou  dost  impart,—. 

O  I  how  sweet  thy  cheering  ray 
To  the  eye  and  to  the  heart. 

See  the  lark  with  transport  rise 

To  salute  thy  early  beam ; 
Whilst  thou,  in  the  eastern  skies. 

Smil'st  on  mountain,  wood,  and  stream. 

Sweetly  thou  unfold'st  to  view,     ^ 

Nature  in  her  rich  atdre ; 
Giv'st  the  rose  her  lovely  hue. 

And  the  ruby  all  its  fire. 

Yet  the  scenes  thou  dost  display,  ' 
Cannot,  to  the  human  breast. 

Lasting  happiness  convey ; 
Earth  is  not  our  place  of  rest  I 

Lasting  joys  are  only  found 
Far  beyond  thy  golden  sphere ; 

There  un&ding  flowers  abound. 
There  the  sky  is  ever  clear. 

There  a  brighter  sun  doth  shine, 
Which  shall  cheer  the  spotless  ioul 

With  resplendent  beams  divine, 
Long  u  endless  ages  rolL 


,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Minister* g  Family. — The  Rev.  John  Newton  re* 
lates,  that  many  proofs  had  passes!  under  his  immediate 
notice  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  answering  the 
prayers  of  parents,  who  had  left  behind  them  young 
and  helpless  children.  He  especially  mentions  a  friend 
of  his,  a  laborious  Christian  minister,  in  the  west  of 
England,  in  whose  family  the  divine  promise  was  ful- 
filled. This  good  man,  when  dying,  was  advised  to 
make  his  will,  but  he  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  leave 
but  my  wife  and  children,  and  I  leave  them  to  the  care 
of  my  gracious  God ; "  and  soon  after  died  happily. 
No  prospect  appeared  for  the  support  of  his  fiunily ;  but 
the  Lord  disposed  a  man,  who  had  always  despised  hia 
preaching,  to  feel  for  his  destitute  family ;  and,  by  this 
means,  L.  1600  were  raised  for  them ;  and  the  clergy  of 
Exeter,  who  had  never  countenanced  his  ministry,  gave 
his  widow  a  house  and  garden  for  life ;  so  that  she  lived 
in  greater  ease  and  plenty  than  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband. 

The  expiring  Martyr. — John  Hu&s,  the  Bohemian 
martyr,  beheld  and  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  affecting  and  sublime  in  bis 
exclamation  to  his  treacherous  and  brutal  tormentors. 
After  he  had  offered  a  beautiful  supplication  on  their 
behalf,  in  which,  like  his  great  Exemplar,  he  implored 
mercy  and  not  vengeance  upon  his  murderers,  tbe 
bishops  appointed  by  the  council  of  Constance  stripped 
him  of  his  sacerdotal  garments,  degraded  him  from  bii 
priestly  function  and  university  degrees,  and  put  s 
paper  mitre  upon  his  head,  covered  with  the  resem- 
blances of  infenial  spirits,  and  with  this  inscription, 
"  A  ringleader  of  heretics." — The  heroic  martyr  smiled, 
and  said,  "  It  is  less  painful  than  a  crown  of  thonis." 
His  last  supplication  amidst  the  flames  was,  "Jesus 
Christ,  thou  Sou  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me!" 

Tlie  natural  effect  of  Infidelity. — A  man-servant  of 
Mallet's,  upon  whose  mind  an  appropriate  impression 
was  made  by  the  blasphemous  conversation  which  be 
continually  heard  as  he  waited  at  table,  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  absconded  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  valuable  property  belonging  to  his  master.  Being 
apprehended,  he  was  urged  by  Mallet  to  confess  his 
reason  for  his  infamous  behaviour.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
'*  I  have  heard  you  and  your  friends  so  often  talk  of  | 
the  impossibility  of  a  future  state,  and  that  after  dealK 
there  was  no  reward  for  virtue,  nor  punishment  for 
vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the  robbery." 
"  Well,"  replied  Mallet,  "  but  had  you  no  fear  of  that  j 
death  which  the  laws  of  your  country  inflict  upon  the  j 
crime  ?  "  **  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  looking  sternly  at  his 
master,  "  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  venture 
that  ?  you  and  your  wicked  companions  had  removed 
the  greater  terror,  why  should  I  fear  the  less  ?"  I 
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OLD  AGE. 

Bt  thb  Rsv.  Robert  Co  we,  A.M., 

Mniister  of  the  High  Meeting,  Berwick-upon-  Tweed, 

Thb  aged  haye  claims  on  our  reTerence,  which 
the  instinctiTe  feelings  of  our  nature  dispose  us 
to  respect.  In  the  law  of  Moses,  so  remarkable 
for  the  benignity  of  its  spirit  to  the  wants  of  frail 
homaiiityy  is  contained  a  special  provision  for 
coltiTating  an  amiable  and  respectful  attention  to 
their  advanced  years :  '*  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before 
the  hoarf  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old 
man.''  Time  imparts  a  venerable  aspect  to  aL- 
most  everything  that  long  survives  its  influence ; 
it  diminishes  the  freshness  of  objects,  but  it 
clothes  them  with  a  sober  livery,  more  conducive 
to  solemn  and  profound  emotions.  We  admire 
what  is  new,  but  we  venerate  what  is  old.  This 
mellow  influence  of  age  attaches,  with  peculiar 
propriety,  to  the  patriarchs  of  our  race,  who  stand 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  uniting  the  dis- 
tant and  the  near,  by  embodying  the  memoiials  of 
the  past  in  the  capacity  of  representatives  of  a 
preceding  generation.  Spared  from  the  wreck  of 
our  departed  fathers,  imagination  contemplates 
them  as  consecrated  by  their  connection  witn  the 
deceased ;  and  as  they  seem  more  nearly  allied  than 
others  with  the  future  world,  standing,  as  they 
do,  on  the  vei^  of  the  grave,  they  are  invest- 
ed, in  our  eyes,  with  a  more  hallowed  character. 
To  every  well  r^ulated  mind,  there  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  incongruous  between  old  age 
and  ungodliness.  We  recoil  from  such  an  omi- 
nous and  hateful  conjunction,  as  we  should  from 
its  display  on  a  death-bed.  There  is  a  dissonance 
between  the  opposite  elements  of  the  phenome- 
non, that  grates  harshly  on  our  Christian  feelings, 
awakening  pity,  if  it  does  not  provoke  indig- 
nation. In  persons  beyond  the  meridian  of  life, 
we  naturally  look  for  calm  sobriety,  superior  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  a  prevailing  tinge  of  spirituality 
of  mind,  or  devout  turning  of  the  thoughts  to 
that  unseen  and  eternal  workl  into  which  they 
shall  soon  be  ushered ;  and  how  great  is  our  dis- 

rintment  when  such  virtues  are  wanting,  and 
place  occupied  by  unattractive  and  reprehen- 
sible qualities  I     It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle to  see  an  old  man  livins:  without  God  in  the 
Vol.  II. 


world,  dead  to  the  unrivalled  glory  and  excellence  of 
spiritual  realities,  hiinkering  after  unsatisfactory  en- 

i'oyment,  to  the  total  neglect  of  his  immortal  soul ; 
mt  the  picture  is  darker  far,  when  he  glories  in  his 
shame,  and  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  <<  How 
ill  ^y  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  !''  Such 
mockery  is  bad  from  any  lips,  but  it  is  most  re- 
pulsive and  distressing  when  heard  from  persons 
whose  <*feet  are  stumbling  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains," and  whom  the  angel  of  death,  at  the  very 
instant,  may  be  descending  to  hurry  away. 

If  a  vast  reduction  is  made  of  the  respect  due 
to  age  by  the  absence  of  the  sterling  virtues  of 
character,  and  the  presence  of  irreligious  and  im- 
moral stains,  there  is  no  less  an  enhancement  of 
that  respect,  by  the  union  of  the  Christian  graces 
with  the  inheritance  of  long  life.  Vital  religion 
lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  a  man  whose  ripe  years 
are  sanctified  and  embellished  with  piety.  His 
character  derives  from  it  an  oracular  authority, 
blended  with  an  amiable  sweetness,  which  insen- 
sibly commands  our  esteem.  The  mind  recog- 
nises a  harmony  between  his  advanced  life  and 
the  state  of  his  heart,  which  recommends  him 
powerfully  to  our  love  and  admiration.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  immortal  hope  brightening  and  ani- 
mating a  decaying  frame,  and  serene  reliance  on 
our  divine  Redeemer  sustaining,  in  fixedness  of 
holiest  purpose,  a  mind,  many  of  whose  energies 
are  relaxed  and  unstrung.  Though  divine  truth 
rests  on  a  better  than  a  human  foundation,  and 
does  not  need,  for  the  perfection  of  its  title,  the 
recommendation  of  man,  yet  does  it  address  us  in 
accents  peculiarly  winning,  and  appear  in  a  form 
peculiarly  engaging,  when  it  challenges  our  ac- 
ceptance and  submission,  by  irradiating  with  its 
lustre,  dignifying  with  its  elevation,  and  invigorat- 
ing with  its  power,  the  last  stage  of  human  life. 
'^  The  hoary  head  is  then  a  crown  of  glory,  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness." 

Our  expectations  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  ex- 
cellence in  the  old,  may  be  considered  as  resting, 
partly  on  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  them  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  partly  on  the  awaken- 
ing and  solemnising  influence  which  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  invisible  world  ought  to  have  on  their 
hearts.  It  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous,  I 
trust,  to  invite  a  man  whose  head  is  wlutened  by 
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age,  to  yiew,  in  retrospective  and  sober  contem- 
plation, the  long  yista  of  time  behind  him ;  that 
he  may  reflect  on  its  changes  and  admonitions,  in 
relation  to  his  own  state.  If  he  is  in  a  condition 
of  alienation  from  God,  does  he  not  see  reason  to 
be  ashamed,  when  he  thinks  that,  after  aU  he  has 
seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  he  is  still  a  stranger  to 
that  glorious  and  beneficent  Being,  cojmpared  with 
whom  all  the  objects  that  interest  his  affections, 
exercise  his  faculties,  and  occupy  his  time,  are  but 
dust  and  ashes  ?  How  many  days  has  he  spent, 
all  of  them  lengthened  out  by  the  sustaining  pro- 
vidence of  God  ?  How  often  has  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  the  starry  heavens,  where  visible  glory 
proclaims  the  invisible  Ruler  ?  How  often  has  he 
gone  out  and  in  upon  this  earth,  where  all  things 
are  full  of  God,  inhaling  at  every  breath  his  bene- 
volent provision  for  animal  lifb,  and  passing  at 
every  step  some  indication  of  his  wisdom  and 
botmty  ?  How  many  striking  phenomena,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  serious  reflection,  has  he  seen 
or  heard  of  during  his  long  course?  How  many 
appalling  disasters  have  occurred  within  his  own 
knowledge,  of  a  nature  to  force  religion  on  his  re- 
fpird  ?  How  many  trains  of  thought  have  passed 
ihrough  his  mind,  which,  but  for  a  perverse  dis- 
inclination to  admit  devout  meditations,  would 
have  conducted  him  up  to  the.  Almighty  ?  How 
frequently  iias  he  heard  that  message  of  love  from 
heaven,  that  both  unfolds  the  divme  perfections, 
and  declares  the  way  to  pardon  and  friendship  ? 
After  such  a  review  of  his  life,  what  can  he  ad- 
duce in  vindication  of  himself  from  the  appalling 
charge,  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,  that  he 
has  beien  so  long  in  a  school  where  Jehovah  him- 
self is  Teacher,  without  benefitting  by  the  impor-. 
tant  and  solemn  lessofis  he  has  received  ?  When  he 
calls  for  his  staff,  is  he  never  reminded  of  the  staff 
of  faith,  the  support  of  the  believing  soul,  which 
he  has  all  along  neglected,  though  his  immortal 
part  stands  as  much  In  need  of  it,  as  a  decrepid  and 
enfeebled  body  does  of  external  aid  ?  Does  he  not 
feel  reminded  by  the  sight  of  his  own  countenance 
furrowed  with  the  indented  marks  of  time,  that 
earthly  influences  are  operating  so  powerfully  on 
his  body,  while  heavenly  influences  have  left  no 
trace  upon  his  soul  ? 

But  a  careful  review  of  life,  by  a  person  in  that 
state,  will  probably  recall  seasons  when  solemn 
thoughts  of  God  penetrated  his  soul,  and  extorted 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  his  prevailing 
sentiments.  Can  he  justify  Luraself  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  those  serious  impressions  ? 
Was  he  faithful  in  following  out  the  reflections 
thus  suggested  to  him  ?  Did  he  deliberately  con- 
sider the  change  of  life  to  which  they  pointed? 
Did  he' make  any  effort,  or  offer  up  any  prayer,  to 
be  disengaged  from  ensnaring  entanglements, 
that  he  miight  surrender  his  heart  to  its  proper 
object  ?  Or,  did  he  shun  the  intrusive  thoughts, 
as  haunting  spectres  fatal  to  his  peace,  and  be- 
take himself  to  some  more  congenial  engagement, 
with  the  resolute  intention  of  effacing  what  he  was 
60  unwilling  to  prolong  and  improve  ?    I\rbap6 


he  remembers  the  death-bed  of  one  or  both  of  his 
parents,  cut  off  before  reaching  the  term  of  life  to 
which  he  has  attained.   Did  his  fond  mother,  du- 
ring the  season  of  lingering  and  mortal  disease, 
never  address  him  in  bmguage  of  affectionate  coun- 
sel, reminding  him,  with  faultering  voice,  of  his 
duty  to  God?  How  long  were  those  tender  and 
warning  accents  remembered  ?  Were  they  almost 
forgotten  before  her  remains  were  laid  in  the 
grave  ?  Is  her  memory  never  present  now,  to  re- 
buke him  for  neglecting  those  dying  words  ?  Or, 
perhaps,  his  recollections  are  embittered  by  tiie 
memory  of  a  son,  whose  conduct  was  so  irr^folar 
and  disobedient  as  at  an  early  period  to  impair  his 
health,  and  dig  for  him  a  premature  grave.    Does 
the  suspicion  never  rise  in  his  mind,  when  his 
thoughts  recur  to  this  victim  of  folly  and  excess, 
that  his  evfn  example  contributed  to  his  ruin  ? 
And,  fifter  such  an  admonition,  does  he  still  con- 
tinue the  same  man  he  was,  when,  by  the  want 
of  proper  instruction  and  exemplary  behfiviour, 
he  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on  bis  own  child? 
May  he  not  be  confronted  with  him  at  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  have  his  blood  required  at  his 
hands  ?  Or,  it  may  be,  one  of  his  own  children, 
who  has  gone  before  him  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  was  led,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  kind  instructions  of  others,  to  discover, 
before  going  hence,  lovely  and  encouraging  proofs 
of  a  soul  at  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     When  spiritual  realities  were  in- 
troduced and  spoken    of  with    delight,   during 
the  memorable  season  of  that  child's  illnes8|  how 
was  his  own  mind  engaged  ?     Did  he  secretly 
ridicule  the  promises  that  sustained  the  young 
and  dying  saint  ?  or,  was  he  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, by  silent  admonition,  the  superiority  of 
vital  tehgion  to  his  own  cold  and  unproductive 
sentiments  ?  or,  did  he  himself  endeavour  to  give  . 
encouragement,  by  reading  and  quoting  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  seemed  suitable  to.  the  occa- 
.  sion  ?  But  what  use  did  he  make  of  the  instruc- 
tion so  affectingly  conveyed. to  him?  Was  the 
effect  .of  the  touching  spectacle  conflned  to  the 
production  of  a  little  more  than  his  usual  serious- 
ness for  a  brief  period,  after  which  the  faint  image 
wholly  disappeared?     Many  scenes  and  events 
similar  to  these   fall  i^vithin  the   observation  or 
experience  of  men  before  they  reach  a  ripe  oM 
age ;  and  where  so  much  has  been  given,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  something  in  return. 
The  nearness  of  the  aged  to  the  invisible  world 
is  not  less  a  ground  on  which  thcj^  are  expected 
to  excel  in  wisdom  and  piety.     The  remark  i^  not 
unfrequently  heard,  how  disgraceiitl  is  such  con- 
duct in  one  from  whom  better  things  might  be 
looked  for,  considering  that  he  has  one  foot  in  the 
grave !     A  state  of  mind  attuned  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  at  all  times  desirable,  but  at  no  stage 
of  oiu*  existence  is  its  absence  more  to  be  deplored 
than  when,  from  the  most  probable  course  of  events, 
death  is  at  the  door.     When  the  deep  murmurs 
of  the  ocean  of  eternity  fall  on  the  ear,  it  is  time  to 
pause  and  pondtr  the  path  of  our  R^ct.     How  be* 
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^inin&  f^t  %he  fipproach  of  augnst  Majesty,  tp 
wrap  Se  soul  in  the  iimntle  of  religion^  and  listen, 
with  prafoond  rererence  aud  humility,  .to  the  atiU 
imall  Yoice  of  God !  Awful  thought  I  to  be  for« 
getfnl  of  God,  and  yet  so  soon  to  meet  him  I*  Did 
we  anticipate  an  early  interview  with  a  stranger  of 
high  rank  and  superior  wisdoni,  on  some  matter  of 
Ta$t  importance  to  ourselves,  what  i^nxiety  and 
preparation  would  there  be  for  the  occasion  I  And 
with  so  near  a  prospect  of  entering  the  presence  vf 
the  Searcher  of  Heurts,  on  A  concern  of  unspeakable 
moment  to  their  eternal  interests,  what  fatal  infa- 
tuation, w)iat  unhappy  spell  is  that  which  binds  so 
many  old  ezpectan^a,  ^a  tempts  them  to  allow  the 
final  day  to  come,  without  being  prepared  to  meet 
their  God  ?  Standing  on  the  eve  of  so  solemn  a 
cban^^e,  with  the  shadows  of  the  evening  thickening 
around  them ;  about  to  meet  Him  with  whom  they 
have  to  do,  and  to  wl^om  they  must  answer  for  what 
tbey  are,  and  what  they  have  received, — for  what 
they  have  donei  and  what  they  have  neglected  or 
refused  to  do^  the  temper  of  .their  minds  ought 
surely  to  be  devout  and  contemplative,  harmonia* 
ing  with  the  solemnity  of  their  prospects.  There 
can  be  no  more  appropriate  object  of  their  thoughts 
and  desires  than  assimilation  to  Him  whom  t(ie 
most  exalted  intelligences  defight  to  honour,  as 
an  essential  qualification,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
fellowship  which  none  but  the  sanctified  can  esteem 
a  privilege.  Do  they  desire  to  meet  their  friends 
wno  have  died  in  the  Lord,  and  ore  now  pillars  in 
God's  temple,  and  go  no  more  out  ?  Why  thon 
neglect  the  passport  without  which  thece  can  be 
no  admission  to  the  gloriona  assembly,  where  they 
live,  and  love,  and  are  beloved  ?  <*  Without  holi- 
Less  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;**  and  he  who  shall 
never  see  the  L.ord  shall  never  meet  and  rejoice 
with  then*. 

\Miether  the  aged,  then,  look  back  or  look  forward^ 
tbey  have  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  <<  What  man- 
ner of  persons  oxight  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness!  It  is  recorded  of  the  emperor 
Titus  Vespasian,  that  he  said  he  lost  ^  day,  when 
he  did  not  do  some  good  in  the  course  of  it.  But  if 
they  are  not  liying  unto  God,  they,  may  confess  that 
they  have  lost  a  lifetime.  And  are  they  determined 
to  end  as  they  have  begun,  and  be  perversely  con- 
sistent till  death's  curtain  shall  drop,  and  hide-them 
from  the  view  of  mortals  ?  Shall  no  one  have  it  to  say 
that  their  courage  abandoned  them  in  tl)^  prospect 
of  dissolution,  and  that  they  durst  not  die  as  they 
lived  ?  Before  acting  on  a  resolution,  savouring 
more  of  pride  than  wisdom,  let  them  ask,  apart 
from  human  opinioi^  whether  the  step  be  sound  ? 
Let  them  look  at  it  as  dying  men,  and  pronounce 
as  thoee  who  seek  the  truth.  It  signi£es  little 
what  motives  a  savings  change  at  the  eleventh 
bonr  may  be  ascribed  to  by  the  world ;  it  is  surely 
Utter  that  it  should  take  place,  though  misinter- 
preted, than  that  it  should  never  be  realized.  A 
courtier,  after  retiring  seven  years  before  his  deatl^,. 
from  the  vanitiea  of  this  world,  and  seriously  de- 
voting himself  to  the  service  of  God,  wished 
this  epitaph  to  be  written  on  his  tombstone, — 


'*  Here  lies  a  man  Bge4  seventy  yean,  who  lived 
»  seveA."  By  devoting  the  remainder  of  life  to 
God,  should  it  be  but  seven  days,  the  issue  will 
be  glorious.  Stop>  old  man ;  thy  san4-gla86  is  aI* 
most  run  out,  thy  bids  are  great,  and  fo^m.  « 
heavier  load  upon  thy  soul,  than  the  burden  of 
years  is  on  thy  body,  causing  thy  frame  to  bend 
an4  thy  limbs  to  tremble.  Why  wilt  thou  die  ? 
T)iou  hast  weighed  the  world  long  enough,  and  eve;r 
fbnnd  it  wanting,  and  is  it  not  worth  while  turn- 
ing to  One  too  long  neglected,  but  who  may  yek 
\>e  found  as  the  strength  of  thy  heart,  now  whea 
thy  fesh  and  heart  fail?  Perhaps  thou  hast  not 
played  since  c^dhood,  whep  tbou  wert  taught  to 
kneel  beside  thy  mother's  knee  i  or,  thougli  thou 
hast  often  and  regularly  appeared  among  the  wor« 
shippers  of  God  in  pubHc,  thy  heart  has  ever  beea 
^  stranger  to  the  power  of  godliness.  But  thou  . 
mayest  pray  yet,  as  David  prayed  to  God,  not  to 
forsake  him  .wben  he  was  old  and  grey-headed. 
The  throne  of  God  is  still  a  tbrone  of  grace*  an4 
Christ's  voice  is  still  a  voice  of  peace, — <<  Come 
unto  me;**  approach  the  mercy-seat  with  tha 
spirit  of  the  publican,  and  thou  nuyest  be  bora 
H^ain,  and  become  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of 
heaven  in  thine  old  age. 

ABDOOL  M£SS£E,  AN  INDIAN  CONVSRT. 

Bt  TBS  Rev.  RoBsav  H.  M*Ciutn«, 

Afmtsrer  of  St.  J^ttr'M  Chureh,  Dwuk^* 

SIhvui  Saum.  was  bom  at  Delhi,  in  Upper  India,  Hit 
Either  was  a  learned  man,  and  gained  his  livelihood  by 
teaching  children.  His  son  was,  accordingly,  early  iu- 
structed  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages.  At 
twenty-onia  yean  of  age,  be  com^  with  his  father  to 
Lucknow,  in  quest  of  employxnent,  and  became  moon^ 
shse  or  teacher,  first  to  an  JSngUidi  merchant,  and  then ' 
to  an  ^gUah  offieet.  He  was  so  zealous  a  follower  of 
Mahomet,  thai  be  persuaded  a  Hindoo  servant  of  thif 
ottoer  to  .turn  Mahooo^tan..  But  the  master  finding 
£ialt  with  him  for  this,  he  left  his  employinent,  deter* 
mining  to  have  no  more  oonununication  with  the  Bri- 
tish; For  about  a  year  he  was  master  of  the  jewels  in 
the  court  of  Oude,  where  he  was  particularly  atten^ve 
to  Mahometan  observances,  and  tried  to  make  others 
M.  He  then  entered  into  iihe  Mahratta  service  as  a 
uooper,  a  service  lometbing  like  that  of  the  yeomanry 
•of  this  cDimtry,  and  this  step  he  always  spoke  of  as  tbe 
beginning  of  God's  mercy  to  him ;  4br  it  was  here  that 
he  was  &e  witness  of  one  of  those  scenes  of  treachery 
and  murder  which  so  often  stain  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tive chiefr  of  Hindostan.  Disgusted  with  the  perfidy 
of  mankind,  he  left  the  army,  resolving  to  gain  h& 
bread  rather  by  the  arts  of  peace,  however  degrading* 
He  accordingly  supported  himself  at  Lucknow  by  pre- 
paring  green  paint. 

A  year  after  this,  he  went  to  Cawnpore  to  visit  his 
lather,  who  was  engaged  aa  moonshee  in  the  house  of 
a  rich  native^  who  Uved'in  the  premises  next  to  those 
of  the.  Rev.  Henry  Martyn.  He  here  heard  of  Mr 
Martyn's  preaching  to  the  poor  natives  on  tbe  lawn  be^ 
fore  his  heuie  on  Sabbath^ays,  and  determined  to  go, 
as  be  said,  ^  to  see  the  sport."  Mr  Martyn  was  ex* 
plaining  tbe  oommandments  to  the  people  when  Shekh 
Sahh  went  to  hear.  The  same  Qod  that  opened  the 
heart  of  Lydia  opened  his  heart  to  attend.  He  was 
struck  with  the  obderv4cions  made,  and  oensidered  them 
reasonable  and  excellentt     He  had  been  perplexed  by 
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tht  contradictioni  nudntained  by  difierent  Mahome- 
tan sects.  This  Christian  instruction  seemed  better 
than  any  he  had  yet  received.  He  told  his  thoughts  to 
his  father,  and  begged  him  to  get  him  employment  at 
Cawnpore,  that  he  might  hear  more  of  these  things. 
For  the  heurt  that  is  truly  touched  by  God,  even  though 
it  may  bleed,  cannot  but  desire  to  know  more  of  Us 
way.  His  father  knew  a  friend  of  Sabat — the  learned 
Arabian,  and  supposed  convert  from  Mahometanism — 
who  was  then  fiving  with  Martyn.  Through  this  friend, 
Shekh  Salih  was  engaged  to  copy  Persian  writings  for 
Sabat.  True  grace  is  often  a  timid  and  delicate  plant, 
that  grows  unsuspected  and  unknown,  depriving  itself 
often  of  the  kindliest  nourishment,  that  it  may  avoid 
the  gazer's  eye.  It  was  thus  in  the  heart  of  Shekh  Sa- 
Tih.  He  obtained  a  lodging  on  the  premises,  yet 
breathed  not  a  whisper  of  hu  wishes ;  and  his  chief 
means  of  growing  into  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it 
ia  in  Jesus,  was  by  inquiring  of  the  native  children  the 
subjects  of  the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  in 
school.  When  Mr  Martyn  finished  his  translation  of 
'  the  New  Testament  into  HiAdoostanee,  the  book  was 
given  to  our  friend  to  bind.  This  was  a  providential 
opportunity  to  him ;  he  not  only  bound  but  read  the 
'  book ;  and  the  work  of  his  ciOnveraion  was  thus  per- 
fected in  silence  and  secrecy  by  the  same  hand  which 
makes  the  dew  to  feed  the  tender  grass. 

When  Henry  Martyn  was  about  to  leave  Cawnpore, 
on  account  of  his  health,  Shekh  Salih  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  asking  his  advice  as  to  his  future  conduct, 
and  earnestly  requested  to  be  baptized.  Mr  Martyn 
haWng  solemnly  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  a  false 
profession,  agreed  to  take  him  alon^  with  Sabat  to  Cal- 
cutta. But  neither  during  the  journey,  nor  during 
Martyn's  short  stay  at  Calcutta,  was  he  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  this  man's  change  of  heart ;  so 
that  he  left  him,  >vithout  gratifying  his  wish  for  bap- 
tism, recommending  him,  however,  to  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  David  Brown.  That  excellent  man,  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company,  after  live  months' 
delay,  being  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  conversion  of 
Shekh  Salih,  baptized  him  on  Whitsunday  1811,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Abdool  Messee — "  Servant  of  Christ." 

His  baptism  was  evidently  attended  with  a  blessing, 
and  he  now  became  in  reality  what  he  became  in  name, 
a  servant  of  Christ.  He  began  his  Christian  labours 
in  Calcutta,  where  he  remained  unshaken,  either  by  the 
offered  bribies,  or  by  the  persecution  of  the  Mahome- 
tans of  that  dty. 

In  November  1812  he  proceeded  up  the  country  with 
the  Rev.  D.  Corrie,  fi'om  whose  account  of  him  the 
preceding  sketch  is  gleandd.  He  says,  "  So  often  have 
I  been  deceived  by  these  people,  that  I  almost  fear  to 
speak  decidedly  of  any  of  them ;  but  judging  from  pre- 
sent appearances,  I  should  be  more  disposed  to  fear  for 
myself  than  for  Abdool."  Mr  Corrie,  then  a  chaplain 
of  the  Company,  kept  a  journal  of  the  public  labours 
i>f  Abdool,  both  in  their  voyage  up  the  Ganges,  and 
uuring  seventeen  months  which  he  spent  with  Abdool 
in  Agra.  This  interesting  journal  is  printed  in  the 
Church  Missionary  Register  for  1814-1815. 

The  conversion  of  so  true  and  well  bom  a  Mussul- 
man as  Abdool,  created  an  universal  sensation,  especi- 
ally in  the  places 'Where  his  fiunily  was  well  known. 
At  Agra,  Mr  Corrie  and  Abdool  opened  a  school  for 
Christian  instruction  to  the  young ;  and  Abdool  was 
constantly  engaged  in  preaching  Jesus  to  all  who  came. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for/orty  or  fifty  respectable 
Mahometans  to  be  assembled  around  him ;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  he  preached  without  the  fort,  even  the 
tops  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  Mahometans 
anxious  to  hear.  An  old  Mahometan,  on  going  away, 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  Abdool  ?  He  answered, 
*'  What  can  1  say  ?  He  says  nothing  amiss ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  objected  to  the  Gosipel.  What  can  I  say  ?  " 


Another  said,  "  How  vain  are  all  the  ohyeetioiM  tOOM 
make  to  this  man,  and  what  reason  is  there  why  we 
should  not  hear  him  ?  "  Sometimes  he  would  be  visited 
by  a  party,  to  try  if  he  had  really  been  a  fifahometaa* 
and  if  he  knew  the  curious  poinu  of  their  observances. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  visited  by  rich  and  learned 
Mahometans,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellows,  and  to 
whom,,  with  admirable  &ithfulness,  he  defended  his 
change,  and  recommended  the  Gospel  It  pleaaed  God 
to  follow  up  these  labours  with  a  blessing,  the  abun- 
dance of  which  will  never  be  known  till  the  judgment- 
day.  Whilst  many,  no  doubt,  received  the  good  seed 
as  Abdool  had  himself  done,  in  silence  and  secrecy, 
many  also  received  it  openly,  and  brought  forth  the 
fruit  in  their  lives.  In  the  end  of  December  1818,  Mr 
Corrie  writes,  "  Since  our  arrival  at  this  place,  in 
March  last,  forty-one  adults  and  fourteen  children  of 
theirs  have  been  baptized,  and  all  continue  to  walk  in 
the  truth." 

Abdool's  family  at  Lucknow  were  all  along  well  dis- 
posed towards  him.  His  brother  and  his  nephew  be- 
came true  converts  to  Christianity.  In  July  1814  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  fiunily,  and  kept  a  journal  of  bis 
proceedings.     The  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  July  28. — Thirty  persons,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, came  out  to  meet  me.  Among  them  my  &ther 
and  two  brothers-in-law,  and  my  brother  Joseph  seeing 
me,  embraced  me  and  rejoiced  greatly.  After  arriving 
at  my  father's  house,  the  sinful  writer  read  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Acts,  and  explained  it,  according  as  the  Spirit 
gave  assistance,  and  joined  in  prayer.  About  sixty  men 
and  women  were  collected,  and  iH  heard  with  attention 
and  appeared  pleased;  and  my  mother  and  sisters  ex- 
pressed themselves  thus :  '  Praise  to  Jesus  Christ,  that 
we  who  were  separate  are  again  brought  together.  We 
are  his  sinful  servants.  How  shall  he  not  vouchsafe 
his  grace  unto  us.'  And  my  &ther,  his  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  said,  '  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I,  a  sinner, 
cannot  praise  thee  as  thou  art  worthy ;  and  now  through, 
the  gladness  that  thou  hast  showed  me,  half  my  illness 
is  removed.  And  now  I  am  persuaded  that  thou  wilt 
restore  me  to  health  also,  and  deliver  me  from  the 
hands  of  aU  mine  enemies.'  After  this  I  and  Mayilt 
Messee,  (his  nephew,}  sung  that  hymn,  beginning 

'  At  early  dawn  the  Lord  we'll  pniae.'  ** 

How  interesting  a  fiunily  scene  does  this  lay  open  among 
the  proud  and  unbending  followers  of  Islam  I 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  same  year,  Mr  Corrie  was 
obliged  to  leave  Agra,  on  account  of  his  health.  He  com- 
mitted the  congregation  to  the  care  of  Abdool  Messee  and 
Mr  Bowley.  Duripgthe  sixteen  months  in  which  he  and 
Abdool  had  laboured,  fifty  adults  had  been  bapdsed, 
and  twenty-one  children ;  about  half  Mahometans,  and 
the  other  half  Hindoos.  Of  these  one  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  six  had  apostatised. 

In  this  interesting  field  did  Abdool  Messee  continue  to 
labour  till  1820,  when  he  received  Lutheran  ordination. 

In  January  1825,  Bishop  Heber,  in  passing  through  the 
north  of  India,  came  to  Agra  and  met  with  this  remarkable 
man.  He  thus  speaks  of  him : — "  Archdeacon  Corrie's 
celebrated  convert,  Abdool  Messee,  breakfiisted  this 
morning  at  Mr  Irving's ;  he  is  a  very  fine  old  man,  with 
a  magnificent  grey  beard,  and  much  more  gentlemanly 
manners  than  any  Christian  native  whom  I  have  seen. 
His  rank,  indeed,  previous  to' his  conversion,  was  rather 
elevated,  since  be  was  master  of  the  jewels  to  the  court 
of  Oude,  an  appointment  of  higher  estimatioA  in  eastern 
palaces,  than  in  those  of  Europe,  and  the  holder  of 
which  has  a  high  salary.  Abdool's  present  appoint- 
ments, as  Christian  missionary,  are  sixty  rupees  a 
month,  and' of  this  he  gives  away  at  least  half  I  Who 
can  dare  to  say  that  this  man  has  changed  his  fisuth  from 
any  interestted  motives  ?  He  is  a  very  good  Hindoo- 
stanee,  Persian,  and    Arabic  scholar,  but  knows  no 
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Eng-Hsh.  There  is  a  small  congregation  of  native 
Cbri&tians,  converted  by  Mr  Corrie,  when  he  was  chap- 
lain at  Agra,  and  now  kept  together  by  Abdool  Messee. 
The  earnest  desire  .of  this  good  man  is  to  be  ordained 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  God  spares 
his  life  and  mine,  I  hope,  duling  the  ember  weeks  in 
this  next  autumn,  to  confer  orders  upoh  him.  He  is 
every  way  fit  for  them,  and  is  a  most  sincere  Christian, 
quite  free,  so  fiu*  as  I  could  observe,  from  all  conceit  or 
enthusiasm.  His  long  Eastern  dress,  hi?  long  grey 
beard,  and  his  calm  resigned  countenance,  give  him  al- 
ready almost  the  air  of  an  apostle.*' 

This  testimony  of  Bishop  Heber's,  though  incorrect 
as  to  some  of  thie  &cts  of  Abdool's  history,  is  deeply 
interesting.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  per- 
formed his  promise,  and  conferred  on  Abdool  the  rite 
of  Episcopal  ordination ;  the  article,  the  various  oaths, 
and  the  ordination  service,  having  b«en  transUted  for  his 
use  into  Uindoostanee.  The  last  notice  we  have  of 
this  interesting  man  is,  that,  **  immediately  after  ordina- 
tion, he  went  to  Lucknow,  where  he  resided,  with  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Cawnpore,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  ihe  4th  of  March  1827,  occasioned  by  mor- 
tificadoD  proceeding  from  a  neglected  carbuncle.  The 
President,  who  had  always  behaved  to  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  liberality,  read  the  burial  service 
at  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscription  in  English  and  Persian." 

We  can  only  hint  at  the  important  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  interesting  history. 

1.  Horo  unable  the  best  men  are  to  determine  in  what 
hearts- there  is  a  true  worh  ofarace,  and  in  what  hearts 

there   is  none How  confidently  does    the    amiable 

Martyn  write  with  regard  to  Sabat  the  Arabian,  that 
"  not  to  esteem  him  a  monument  of  grace,  and  to  love 
him,  is  impossible."  And  yet  how  sadly  does  the  issue 
of  the  Arabian's  history,  his  public  abjuration  of  the 
fiutb,  his  continued  attendance  at  the  Mosque,  seem  to 
prove  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  **  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction.'*  On  the  other  hand,  how  diffident  and 
doubtful  is  the  same  zealous  missionary  as  to  the  con- 
version of'Sbekh  Salih.  He  solemnly  warns  him  of  the 
danger  of  a  fislse  profession, — ^he  takes  him  along  with, 
him  on  trial, — he  leaves  him,  still  refusing  to  baptise 
him,  and  yet  how  happily  does  the  issue  of  Abdool's 
]iistory,.-~his  long  tried  Christian  walk  and  conversation, 
his  unwearied  and  richly  rewarded  labours,  his  meek 
and  holy  deportment,  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
only  a  believer  in  Jesus,  but  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear 
Christ's  name  before  the  Gentiles. 

2.  How  much  encewagement  there  is  here  to  aU  godly 
mnisters  and  missionaries^  who  may  be  walking  in  heavi" 

ness^  because  they  see  no  fruit  of  their  labours When 

Henry  Martyn  went  to  India,  he  went  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  believing  missionary.  "  Even  if  I  should  never 
see  a  native  converted,*'  he  says,  *'  God  may  design  by 
my  patience  and  continuance  in  the  work  to  encourage 
future  missionaries."  These  wocds  were  almost  pro- 
phetic of  the  result.  No  fiuthfiil  missionary  ever  saw 
less  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  the  way  of  conversion ;  and 
no  missionary  has  ever  done  more  ih  the  way  of  a  self- 
devoting  example  to  encourage  others  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

But  there  was  fruit  of  Martyn's  labours,  though  he 
knew  it  not  Shekh  Salih  was  converted  under  his 
preaching ;  and  he  again  became  the  spiritual  father  of 
a  large  company  of  his  countrymen,  when  the  bones  of 
Martyn  were  mouldering  at  the  foot  of  the  peaks  of  To- 
kat.  It  is  our  part  to  plant  and  to  water, — it  is  God's 
part  to  give  the  increase ;  and  surely  the  energies  and 
sufferings  of  a  whole  life  are  happily  expended,  if  one 
soul  be  saved.  Who  that  has  the  same  mind  that  ¥ras 
in  Christ,  would  not  ^o  round  th^  world  to  save  a 
lEoul  ? 


3.  We  may  learn  the  effects  that  mety  he  expected  from 
educated  native  missionaries  in  India, — We  have  seen 
that  Abdool  was  a  man  of  good  education  among  his 
countrjrmen.  He  was^  master  of  Hindoostanee,  Per* 
sian,  and  Arabic  Now,  though  the  Spirit  of  God  can 
alone  turn  the  heart  of  man,  yet  he  does  so  always  by 
means ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  measure 
of  success  which  God  gave  to  the  labours  of  Abdool 
is  to  be  accounted  for  instrumentally  by  the  superior 
gifts  and  qualifications  of  the  man.  But  Abdool  was 
ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and  therefore  had 
little  or  no  command  over  the  vast  stores  of  information 
which  can  be  acquired  only  through  the  medium  of 
English.  Is  It  then  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  if 
he  had  known  the  English  language — if,  in  addition  to 
his  gifts,  both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  he  had  been  fully 
educated  and  equipped  for  the  ministry  in  the  same  way 
as  our  best  and  most  finished  divines  are — is  it  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  he  would  have  been  a 
mightier  and  more  polished  shaft  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty? 

Should  not  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  unite 
their  offerings  and  their  prayers,  in  seeking  to  raise  up 
in  India  a  race  of  native  teachers,  who,  being  not  only 
taught  of  God,  but  also  fully  taught  of  man,  equipped 
both  from  earth  and  from  heaven,  may  go  forth  ^vith 

Sower  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  to  the  mil- 
ons  of  their  idolatrous  fellow-countrymen  ? 


THE  PECTEN  OPERCULARIS,  OR  SCALLOP. 

Bt  ths  Rev.  David  Landsborough, 

Minister  of  Stevenston. 

**  O  Lord,  how  manirold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  liMt  tiiou  mada 
them  ail ;  the  eartli  li  ftill  of  thy  richea ;  ao  ia  ttiis  great  and  wide 
sea,  wltereln  are  tilings  creeping  innumerable,  lioth  small  and  great 


It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  vast  amount  of  hap- 
piness which  the  Lord,  according  to  their  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  bestows  on  the  minuter  of  his  creatures, 
whether  seen  in  the  merry  gyrations  of  the  little  black, 
beetles-  on  a  peaceful  pond,  or  in  the  happy  frolics  of  a 
living  cloud  of  gnats,  sporting  in  the  sunbeam ;  and  we 
are  always  pleased  when  we  find  in  any  department 
of  nature,  that  the  happiness  is  greater  than  we  sup- 
posed. Who  has  not,  when  a  boy,  admired  the  easy 
and  graceful  motions  of  playful  trouts  in  a  pool  of  lim- 
pid water?  And  have  we  not  at  times  been  disposed 
to  pity  the  shell-fish,  capable,  as  we  thought,  of  nothing 
more,  if  even  so  much  as  snail-like  motion,  except  when, 
by  the  wave  of  the  sea,  they  were  driven*  about  and 
tossed  ?  We  were  not  a  little  pleased,  however,  ktely 
to  find,  that  our  pity  with  respect  to  some  of  them  at 
least,  is  very  mudi  misplaced.  We  observed  on  a^ 
sunny  September  day,  in  a  pool  of  sea^water,  left  on 
Stevenston  strand  by  the  ebbing-tide,  what  we  at  first 
thought  some  of  the  scaly  brood  at  play.  On  closer 
investigation,  however,  we  found  that  it  vms  the  fry  of 
pecten  opercularis  skipping  quite  nimbly  through  the 
pool.  Their  motion  was  rapid  and  eig-zag,  very  like 
that  of  ducks  in  a-  sunny  blink,  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
pect of  rain.  They  seemed,  by  toe  sudden  opening  and 
closing  of  their  valves,  to  have  the  power  of  diu-ting 
like  an  arrow  through  the  water.  One  jerk  carried 
them  some  yards,  and  then  by  another  sudden  jerk, 
they  were  off  in  a  moment  on  a  diiferent  tack.  We 
dolibt  not,  that  when  full  grown,  they  engage  in  simi- 
lar amusements,  though  as  pectens  of  greater  gravity, 
they  choose  to  romp  unseen,  and  play  their  gambols  iu 
the  deep. 

This  pecten  is  the  dam,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  the  champ,  which  children  gather 
with  delight  on  the  shore ;  and  at  the  age  we  saw  it 
perform,  it  was  only  about  the  size  of  a  silver  groar. 
The  pecten  jacobeus,  a  rarer  species  of  the  clam  ui 
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scallop,  WM  worn  by  pilgrims  of  old,  at  a  token  that 
they  bad  crosMd  the  aeaa  on  a  tiiit  to  some  shrine,  and 
were  consequently  entiflgfl  to 

.  "  Fhc  tb-^  icallop  on  their  b&t  bcforg." 


THB;  early  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

OF  FRANCE. 

No.  IV. 

1)t  th?  Ret.  Jori^  G.  LoAixbr, 

Idinuter  of  St.  David'$  Parish,  Glaagow, 

Wk  have  already  seen  the  remarkable  rise  and  progress. 
Of  th6  Protestant  Church  of  France,  in  the '  course  of 
twenty  years,  beginning  with  •  1560  ;  and  the  serious 
declin'e  which  it  suffered,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  in 
the  next  twenty  years,  through  the  influence. of  perse- 
cution and  the  apostasy  of  leading  men,  particularly 
Henry  IV.  We  now  pursue  the  history  from  1398. 
I'his  ^Wte  a  memorable  year,  being  the  year  when  the 
first  effectual  protection  was  granted  io  the  Protestant 
t;*!ljse,  under  the  name  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The 
author  of  this  most  important  measure  was  Henry,  and 
apostate  though  he  was,  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  poor  Protestants  that  it  pro- 
cured for  his  name  the  title  of  '*  great,"  and.  for  his. 
memory  the  character  of  '*  blessed."  Indeed  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  ihe  only  Frendi  monarch  who 
ever  yielded  cordial  justice  .to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects ;  and  w(iU  he  might,  for  no  one  had  better  oppor-' 
tunities  of  knowing  tfieir  worth.  It  was  vrtth  no  small 
difficulty  the  edict  was  passed,  such  was  the  force 
of  Popish  opposition,  afid  the  very  provisions  of  the 
measure  shew  how  dreadful  must  have  been  the  state 
of  matters  before.  According  to  the  edict,  the  Protes- 
tants were  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
access  to  all  offices  of  honour.  They  were  to  be  tried  by 
judger  of  their  own  persuasion.  They  were  to  receive 
so  many  cities  as  pledges  of  security,  or  cautionary  towns, 
nnd  their  churches  as  well  as  their  gahisons  wer6  to  be 
upheld,  in  part  at  least,  from-  the  public  resources. 
The  garrisons  were  to  receive  a  yearly  -sum  of  80,000 
crowns.  But,  by  a  clause  in  the  edict,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Protestants  were  to  have  places  of  public  wor- 
ship only  within  certain  limits, — none  \rithin  so  many 
miles  of  the  capitol, — and  they  were  otherwise  sulgect- 
ed  to  various  harassing  relations,  all  iii  deference  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Still  the  edict  of  Najites  was  a 
mighty  boon ;  and  when  we  take  a  glance  at  the  perse- 
cutions issuing  in  civil  wars,  with  which  the  country 
had  been  oppressed  fos  many  years  before,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  Pirotestant  joy. 

So  early  as  the  year  1525,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation, Popery  began  her  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
truth  by  b\iming  its  professors  alive ;  and  down  to  1557, 
or  for  more  than  thirty  long  years,  scarcely  one  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  withoutits  complement  of  victims.  Not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventeen  public  martyrdoms 
were  spread  oyer  this  period  of  time.  And  when  the  Pro- 
testants, in  spite  of  persecution,  grew  in  numbers  and  ac- 
quired sufficieht  strength,  and  were,  moreover,  tempted 
to  make  resistance  to  their  oppressors,  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  In  the  course  of  the  forty  years  which  elapsed,  from  • 
the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  to  the  granting  of  the  edict  of  Nhntes,  there 
were  not  less  than  nine  dvil  wars, — four  pitched  bkt- 
tles, — three  hundred  engagements.  Several  hundred 
places  too  were  besieged,  and  one  million  of  French  sub- 
jects lost  their  lives.  About  thirty  years  later,  it  Was 
Estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
Xon  livres  had  been  expended  in  protract^  wars  and 
persecutions,  and  two  thousand  churches  and  as  many 
monasteries  destroyed. '  Infidels  would  lain  lay  the  blame 
of  all  thir  devastation  on  religion.  But  not  to  plead 
,  that  a  considerable  share  of  it  was  owing  to  political 


parties,  who,  contending  for  the  suceeasion  to  thethrone, 
often  disguising  their  ambition  under  religious  pietezts,  it 
is  to  be  remefnbercd  that  the  aggressor  was  not  the  true 
religion pf  the  Scriptures,  but  Popery, its  great  oaricatura 
and  corrupter,  and  that  Christiaraty  is  not  responsible  fbr 
its  misdeeds.  When  Protestants  resisted,  it  was,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  in  self-defience.  It  is  not  the  Gospel 
which  creates  (fiscord,  or  war,  or  which  leads  to  destrue* 
tion.  It  is  the  depravity  of  man,  which  hates  the  Gospel 
with  such  thorough  hatred  as  to  be  lighted  into  a  flame  at 
the  very  sight  of  it.  And  this  is  no  more  than  what  our 
Saviour  taught  his  Chiv eh  and  people  to  expect  in  every 
age,  when  he  said  that  his  coming  would  not  bring  peace 
but  a  sword.  The  appalling  facts  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, especially  when  conjoined  with  St  Bartholo- 
mew's massacre  of  seventy  thousand  persons,  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  high  importance  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  imperfect  and  intolerant  as  that  measure  in  some 
respects  was.  Under  its  protection  the  ministers  who 
had  been  dispersed  by  persecution  were  recalled,  and 
the  Protestant  Church  made  decided  progress  for  many 
years.  The.  doctrine  was  sounds  the  discipline  strict, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  ministers  and  .professors  in  ihe  uni- 
versities were  eminent  jnen.  But  Henry  was  assassi- 
nated in  1610,  and  soon  the  Romish  principle,  that  faith 
is  kiot  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  came  to  be  exemplified 
in  the  perpetual  encroachments  on,  and  violationa  of,  the 
edict  Louis  XIII.,  a  soo  of  Henry,  was  a  bigoted 
Roman  Catholic  He  dedicated  himself,  and  kir^gdom, 
and  all  that  he  had,  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  1620  he  es- 
tablished  Popery  Jn  Beam  and  drove  the  Protestanu  to 
arms,  refusing  to  make  peace  with  .them,  ;exoept  on 
the  conditions  that  they  should  demolish  their  gar/isoni 
and  abandon  their  cautionary  towns,  which  the  edict 
recognised.  In  1625  he  attacked  Bochelle,  one  of  the 
greatest  Protestant  strongholds,  and  after  a  siege  of  mar.y 
weeks,  carried  it  with  a  sacrifice  of  thirteen  thousand 
citizens.  This,  in  a  great  degree,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  success 
witii  which  Richelieu,  the  celebrated  prime  minister  of 
Louis,  prevailed,  by  bribes,  upon  many  of  t}ie  leading 
Protestant  chiefs,  to  desert  the  Protestant  cause.  Such 
were  Dukes  Sully,  Bouillon,  Lesdegfuieres,  Rohtui, 
ftc.  Amid  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  so  dis- 
couraging as  to  drive  some  eminent  men  to  England, 
still  the  Protestants,  as  a  body,  did  not  fall  ofi[  in  num- 
bers, but  rather  gained  during  the  course  of  this  reign. 
The  king  dying  in  1643,  was  succeeded  by  his' son,  the 
well  known  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  hands  the  edict  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  most  cruel  hnfractioos,  until,  in 
1685,  it  was  by  an  a6t  of  inexpressible  infiuny  and  wick- 
edness wholly  repealed.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  led 
to  the  most  serious  disasters  to  France.  We  do  not  mean 
to  bring  the  history.of  the  Protestant  Church  at  pre- 
sent, down  to  'this-  date,  but  shall  limit  ourselves 
by  the  year  1659,  the  year  in  which  the  last  Geneiti 
Assembly  of  the  Protestant  Church  was  permitted  to  be 
held.  Our  survey  of  the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the 
Church  will  thus  extend  over  sixty  years.  And  though 
her  ministers  and  members  might  be  Mid  to  Hve  in  per- 
petual alarm,  during  all  that  time,  and  were  often  and 
cruelly  persecuted,  espedally  towards  its  dote,  yet  we  i 
shall  find  a  most  beautiAil  contrast  between  ihe  sad 
dvil  history  of  the  nation,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  tjie  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

1.  One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  features  vidi 
which  one  is  struck,  hi  contemplating  the  early  Protes- 
tant Church  of  France,  at  this  period,  U  ih§  warm  en- 
couragement t>hiek  the  ient  to  the  preparation  and  puh^ 
lication  of  good  boohe.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  been 
the  great  enemy  of  the  press ;  but  the  Protestanti  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  diffusion  of  knoMedge.  In 
eKrly  days  they  had  experienced  the  value  of  printing  to 
their  cause,  and  had  published  tracts  agunst  Popery^ 
serious  and  humorous,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
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great  Mieeefls.  Th«  Qneen  of  NaTarre,  witib  tlie  ladies 
of  her  oonrtt  had,  even  throiigli  tapestry,  representing  a 
fox*a  head,  looking  out  £rom  under  a  monk's  cowl,  and 
other  devices,  dealt  some  hard  blows  at  the  Churdi  of 
Rome,  and  so  vHien  the  Protestant  Church  became  more 
consoUdated,  she  did  not  fail  to  work  the  prefes.  It 
were  well  that  tha  Protestant  CSiurchei,  of  modem  times, 
acted  ilMkre  largely  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  certain 
tbat  the  oppoabg  force  of  infidelity  has  owed  almost 
ail  its  success  to  the  unwearied  plying  of  the  (iress.  And 
the  interests  of  religion  seem  too  sacred  to  be  left  to 
random  advocates  or  interested  politicians. 

Like  pious  men,  the  Protestant  ministers  of  France 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  what  God  had 
dons  m  their  behalf.  So  early  as  160S,  the  thirteen  pro^ 
Tinccs  into  which  the  Protestant  Church  was  divided, 
«re  cfasrgcd  to  collect  the  memoirs  of  those  remarkable 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vioiis  fifty  yeara,  and  to  transmit  them  to  Monsieur 
D'Aubigny,  to  be  inserted  by  him  in  the  history  which 
be  was  writing.  Nine  years  later,  the  same  provinces 
are  exhorted  carefully  to  collect  the  history  of  those 
ministers  and  other  Christians,  who,  "  in  these  last' 
times  have  sufifered  for  th»  truths  of  ^e  Son  of  God," 
aud  to  transmit  them  to  Geneva,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
book  of  martyra,  and  be.  published  by  the  pastors  of  that 
Church.  In  compliance  with  this  exhortation,  we  read 
tbat  the  deputies  of  Beam  brought  with  them  the  his- 
tory of  the  martyrs  of  that  province,  and  that  it  waa 
tent  on  to  Geneva,  "  to  be  added  to  the  next  impres- 
iion  of  our  Martyrolpgy,"  It  would  seem  that  at  this 
period,  the  Protestants  were  not  permitted  to  publish,  in 
Fnncc,  the  account  of  their  martyrs,  and  hence,  sooner 
than  lose  the  memory  of  those  they  so  sacredly  revered, 
they  had  recourse  to  Geneva.  60  impressed  were  they 
with  the  importance  of  such  an  undertisking,  that  in  the 
last  General  Aaaerably  which  sat,  in  1659,  mimsters  are 
bUmed  for  not  sufficiently,  attending  to  this  express 
article  of  ecclesiastical  appointment,  and  all  provinces 
und  particular  Churches  are  required  to  keep  an  exact 
record"  of  memorable  events  connected  with  ^hc  Pro- 
twtant  Religion,  and  to  send  them,  "  by  a  careful  hand," 
to  the  person  -vho  had  been  appointed  to  compile  them 
into  a  volume.  Nay,  a  particular  pastor  is  nominated 
in  evary  province,  to  whom  the  account  of  these  re- 
nuirkable  providences  was  to  be  directed.  Such  care 
as  this  was  at  once  a  proper  expression  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  distinguishing  goodness  to  the  Church, 
and  also  an  inaportant  mean  of  preventing  that  misap- 
prebenaion  or  misrepresentation  to  which  Church  history 
is  too  ire<|uently  exposed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  mere 
worldly  historian.  How  much  error,  as  to  the  early 
biitory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  neutralised,  had  the  Church  more  carefully 
collected  and  preserved  the  memorials  of  her  most  pro- 
minent eventa. 

But  it  was  not  about  her  Own  history  alone  that  the 
Church  of  France  discovered  so  much  interest.  She  en- 
couraged various  theological  works,  and,  among  others, 
a  History  of  the  persecuted  Albigensian  and  Waldensian 
Christians,  by  M.  Perrin-  He  is  entreated  to  fimshhid 
biatory  of  their  true  condition,  and  all  having  memoirs 
of  the  "  doctrine,  discipline,  or  persecution  of  these  poor 
siinti  of  Christ,"  are  charged  to  transmit  them  with 
all  diligence  and  care.  Two  years  after,  a  draught  of 
the  history  was  laid  before  the  synod,  and  warmly 
approved,  and  five  of  the  brethren  were  appointed  to 
assist  At  the  same  time,  the  synod  agreed  to  aid  in 
healing  his  great  expenses  in  books,  and  in  bringing  out 
the  first  impression.  This  shews  how  warm  was  the 
interest  which  one  Protestant  Church,  in  those  days,, 
took  in  the  welfare  of  another,  and  how  anxious  that  of 
France  was  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  unjustly 
aspersed.  There  were  many  similar  cases  of  encour- 
sgement  to  authors.  The  thanks  of  the  Synod  of  Ton- 


ncirs  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Andre>  R"^®'  tor  his 
learned  works  against  the  adversaries  of  t J*«  '^   ,*,  *? 
six  hundred  Hvres  out  of  the  common  stock  C**  *^^  ™ 
Churches  were  awarded,  "  as  a  testimony  of  lovv*  *"JJ 
honour;"  while  M.  Blondel,  an  eminent  minister  J^ 
the  Church,  "because  his  great  excellency  lieth  in 
Church  history  and  antiquity,  he  is  earnestly  desLred  to 
follow  his  genius,  and  to  combat  and  confute  the  ad- 
versaries with  that  weapon."  One  thousand  livres  are 
awarded  tim  to  buy  books ;  and  the.  synod  promise  td 
defray  the  charges  of  the  first  edition  of  his  works.     A 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  George  Thomson,  who  wad 
a  minister  of. the  French  Church,  received  in  the  samd 
way  three  hundred  livres,  to  assist  in  printing  a  bookf 
in  French  on  the  Romish  controversy.      Mr  Daniel 
Chamier,  a  still  more  eminent  controversial  writer,  was 
requested  to  print  three  large  volumes  of  his  works  at 
once,  and  two  thousand  livres  were  ad\:anced  by  the 
Church  as  a  compensation  for  his  labour.     So  highly 
were  his  works  valued,  that  the  Synod  of  Vitrft  en- 
tered  into  a  bargain  with  the  printer  about  their  pub- 
lication, and  advanced  eight  thousand  livres  for  that  end, 
anxious  that  the  book  should  be  sold  "  unto  the  pas- 
tors of  our  Churches  at  a  very  moderate  pric^,*  andVe- 
servihg  always  twelve  complete  copies  to  be  presented 
unto  their  revered  and  learned  author,  free  of  all  costs 
and  charges  whatsoever."  The  character  of  those  works 
shews  how  sound  th^  Church  was  on  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  opposed  to  the  errors  of  Po- 
pery, and  how  desirous  of  spreading  abroad  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ.     Chapiier  dying  before  his  work  was 
completed,  several  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  were 
appointed,  in  1645,  to  finish  it  at  the  public  expense. 
Various  other  works  were  undertaken  and  encouraged 
in  the  same  way ;  such  as  Drelincourt's,  and  the  an- 
swers to  Cardinal  Baronius'  Corruptions  of  History, 
and  to  Bellarmfne,  the  great  advocate  -of  Rome.  But  we 
have   time   to  refer  only  to  one,   that  of  the  lord 
Du  Plessis,  on  the  Eucharist.     The  author  was  a  most 
eminent  layman,  the  governor  of  Saumur, — and  the 
Church  manifested  tte  deepest  interest  in  his  work. 
It  would  seem  that  he  had  consulted  the  synod  assem- 
bling at  Gergeau,  in  1601,  about  the  publication ;  for 
they  Amtc, — "  We  advise  him  to  send  his  book  unto 
Geneva,  because  of  the  advantage  of  libraries ;  and  let- 
ters shall  be  sent  to  our  brethren,  the  pastors  there,  re- 
commending to  them  the  examination  and  the  verifying 
of  all  the  quotations  in  it."     Two  years  after,  we  find, 
that  the  pastors  and  professors  at  Geneva  gave  their 
very  honourable  testimony,  and  the  National  Synod  ren- 
der their  hearty  thanks  to  his  lordship  for  his  great 
zeal  and  affection  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  for  his 
worthy  labours  in  its  defence.     At  the  same  time,  they 
order  it  "  to  be  printed  out  of  hand,  believing  that  the 
Lord  vnll  give  his  blessing,  to  it."     The  Jesuits  of 
Bordeaux  were  so  incensed,  that  they  petitioned  the 
'  Parliament  of  that  to>^Ti  publicly  to  condemn  it  to  the 
flames ;  a  request  which  it  does  not '  appear  was  com- 
plied with.     Many  and  important  were  the  services 
which  Du  Plessis  rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause.     In 
1590  he  built  a  church  for  the  Protestants  of  Saumur, 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  (Henry  IV.)  for 
instituting  a  university  there,  wliich  was  afterwards 
carried  into  effect.     He  wrote  an  earnest  remonstrance 
to  the  king  on  the  change  of  his  reb'gion,  entreating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  conririuance  of  his  fiivour  to  the 
Protestants.     He  was  instrumental  in  healing  a  con- 
troversy between  Du  Moulin  and  Tilenus  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Sedan  upon  the  effect  of  the  union  of  the 
natures  in  Christ :  and  he  so  intimidated  Cardinal  Du 
Perron,  bj»  his  knowledge  of  the  Romish  controversy, 
that  the  Cardinal,  though  urged  by  the  king,  was  un- 
willing to  encoimter  him,  pleading,  as  an  Apology,  that 
he  was  "  waiting  for  some  manuscripts  from  Rome ; " 
an  expression  which  the  king  came  afterwards  to  apply 
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as  a  proverb  to  those  wbo  made  idle  excuses,  saying, 
'*  I  see  you  stay  for  manuscripts  from  Rome  too." 

The  Protestant  Church  of  France,  however,  did  not 
only,  by  all  wise  means,  encourage  the  publication  of 
important  works ;  she  took  steps  for  the  collecting  of 
books  into  libraries,  and  for  informing  her  ministers  and 
students  with  their  contents.  Among  express  articles 
of  discipline  in  1601,  we  find  the  following :  '*  Richer 
Churches  and  great  Lords  are  entreated  to  erect  libra- 
ries for  the  benefit  of  their  ministers  and  propotans," 
that  is,  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  tame  call 
is  earnestly  repeated  six  years  later ;  and  it  is  not  only 
the  Churches  which  are  addressed  ;  the  Protestant 
universities  are  exhorted  to  do  their  utmost  to  obtain 
a  public  library,  **  and,  in  particular,  the  King  of 
Spain's  Bible  in  many  languages,  printed  at  Antwerp." 
This  was  in  1603,  when  books  were  scarce  and  expen- 
sive, and  when  ministers  were  poor.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  a  Polyglot  Bible  was  the  book  above  all 
others  which  the  poor  persecuted  Protestant  Churches 
of  France  wished  to  stand  conspicuous  in  their  univer- 
sity library.  It  shewed  at  once  their  love  of  learning 
and  of  the  Scriptures,  and  so  was  not  an  inapt  type  of 
their  true  character  at  that  early  period. 

It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  inform  our  readers,  that 
the  fine  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  the  wise  encouragement 
of  theological  learning,  which  marked  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  was  shared  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  her  early  days,  and  manifested  in  a  similar 
manner.  Travelling  no  fiuther  back  than  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  we  meet  with  perpetual  recom- 
mendations of  good  books  by  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1708,  a  Mr  Semple,  the  minister  of  Liberton,  is  en- 
couraged to  write  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  all  Presbyteries  are  enjoined  to  favour  him 
with  materials  and  assistance.  About  the  same  period 
a  sum  of  money  is  voted  to  a  minister  engaged  in 
writing  a  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  The  excel- 
lent works  of  Binning,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Church, 
who  died  when  a  young  man,  were  recommended  by  the 
Assembly  of  1704,  and  sums  of  money  were  repeatedly 
voted  to  his  fiunily,  out  of  respect  to  the  father.  Wod- 
row*s  History  was  not  only  recommended,  but  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  1742,  L.30  were  paid  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Wod- 
row  of  Eastwood  for  manuscripts.  Directions  were 
given  to  obtain  the  manuscript  writings  of  the  eminent 
Samuel  Rutherford  on  Esther  and  Isaiah ;  and  a  Mr 
Currie,  minister  of  Kinglassie,  vras  presented  with  L.60 
for  his  able  Vindication  of  the  Church.  The  works  of 
Poole,  at  least  his  Annotations,  Durham,  Flavel,  P. 
Gillespie  on  the  Covenants,  Spalding  on  the  Sacra* 
ment,  Blackwell's  Methodus  EvangeUca^  &c.,  are  all 
recommended.  Nor  was  the  recommendation  confin- 
ed to  books  strictly  theological.  Other  works,  such 
as  M'Colin's  Dictionary,  Sir  Nicolas  Trot  on  Oriental 
Learning,  Maitland*s  History  of  Scotland,  meet  with 
the  same  encouragement.  Nay,  like  the  J^rotestant 
Church  of  France,  steps  were  taken  for  every  Presby- 
tery enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  library.  This  was  strong- 
ly recommended  in  1727;  and  it  is  weU  known  that  in 
the  beginning  of  that  century,  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred libraries  were  sent  down  from  London,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  similar  are  the  plans  pursued 
hy  good  men  in  different  countries  and  periods  in  do- 
ing good,  and  that  without  any  concert.  It  would 
seem,  that  the  same  evils  suggest  the  same  remedies ; 
and  doubtless  all  good  men  are  under  the  guidance  of ' 
one  and  the  same  good  Spirit  Most  of  the  facts  to 
which  I  have  referred,  are  passed  over  by  dvil  or  ec- 
clesiastical historians,  as  too  minute ;  but  the  real  cha- 
racter of  a  Church  may,  like  the  resd  character  of  an 
individual,  be  better  learned  from  the  Utile  minute 
proceedings  of  ordinary  life,  than  from  greater  events, 
in  which  motives  are  generally  much  more  mixed. 


Though  there  were  particular  circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory both  of  France  and  Scotland,  which  demanded,  on 
the  part  of  their  Churches,  a  special  attention  to  the 
culture  of  knowledge  and  learning — ^though  authors 
are  not  now  so  dependent  on  the  reoommendation«i, 
whether  of  individuals  or  corporate  bodies,  for  their 
success,  as  they  were  of  old — still  there  can  be  little 
question  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  Grene- 
rid  Assembly  and  other  Church  courts,  in  aiding  and 
encouraging  well  qualified  men  in  the  prosecution  of 
particular  studies,  and  in  the  defence  of  assailed  truth, 
whether  by  public  thanks,  or  rewards.  Or  more  sub- 
stantial assistance  ;  and  now  that  the  influence  of 
the  press  is  so  predominant,  the  call  to  such  measures 
is  the  more  urgent. 

In  the  next  paper,  we  shall  direct  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  another  important  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write. 


THB  FAITH  OF  THB  8TROPHBNICI AK  WOHAK  : 

A  DISCOURSK 

Bt  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Coutti, 

One  qfihe  MitutmrM  of  Brechin. 

"  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt  And  her  daughter  was  made  whole 
from  that  very  hour." — Matt.  xv.  28. 

Aix  the  miracles  of  Christy  besides  being  proofs 
of  his  power,  and  affording  evidence  of  his  divine 
mission,  are  calculated  to  excite  in  us  feelings  of 
love,  and  esteem,  and  admiration  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  improve  us  in  wisdom,  and  diligence,  and 
goodness,  from  the  excellent  moral  lessons  they 
convey.  Of  the  many  which  he  wxx>uglit,  then 
is  not  one  more  full  of  instruction  than  the  mira- 
culous cure  of  the  young  Syrophenician  woman, 
who  was  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.  Our  Lord, 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  passing  along  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  accosted  by  an 
anxious  mother  who  had  heanl  of  his  fame,  and  had 
come  to  him  on  puipose  to  beseeeh  him  on  behalf 
of  her  daughter.  The  unhappy  mother,  in  the 
earnestness  of  her  importunity,  entreats  the  favour 
of  his  interposition  as  if  for  herself, — "  Have 
mercy  on  me."  But  neither  her  distress,  nor  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
could  draw  from  him  a  kind  word  or  a  favourable 
look.  Even  the  intercession  of  his  disciples  was 
unavailing,  and  the  homage  of  worship  which  she 
paid,  only  called  forth  a  forbidding  reply.  Not- 
withstanding, convinced  ofhis  good-will,  she  per- 
sists in  arguments,  in  entreaties,  and  in  worship, 
until  she  not  only  gains  her  suit, — the  recovery 
of  her  daughter, — but  his  approbation  of  her 
importunity — ^his  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
greatness  of  her  faith.  **  O  woman,  great  is  thy 
faith :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.** 

You  have  here  a  striking  example  of  the  power 
and  success  of  faith,  in  the  conduct  of  the  woman ; 
you  have  an  instance  of  faith  remarkably  great, 
put  to  a  severe  triaL 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  greatness  or  excel- 
lence of  this  woman's  faith. 

I.  The  greatness  of  her  faith  is  seen  in  the 
disadvantage  under  which  she  laboured. 

Faith,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  assent  of  the 
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understanding  to  something  testified,  and  hence, 
in  belieyingy  there  can  be  no  merit,  agreeablj  to 
what  Paul  says,  (Rom.  iv.  16,)  that  salvation  <<  is 
of  faith,  thi^  it  might  be  by  grace,"  and  that 
<*  boasting  is  excluded ;  by  what  law,  hy  the  law  of 
works?  nay,  bat  by  the  law  of  faith.''  This  assent 
is  founded  on  evidence,  and  is  not  derived  from 
any  predisposition  to  believe^  any  bias  of  the  affec- 
tion or  choice  of  the  will.  And  hence,  also,  no 
disadvantage  of  situation  can  render  faith  merito- 
rious, or  afford  occasion  to  boast.  The  testimony, 
therefore,  which  Girist  gave  to  the  excellence  of 
this  woman's  faith,  and  the  peculiar  blessing  he 
pronounced,  after  the  confession  of  Thomas,  on 
those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed, 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  infer,  that  those  Christians 
are  most  noble  whose  situation  is  most  unfavour- 
able, or  that  there  is  a  merit  in  faith  in  proportion 
to  the  weakness  or  scantiness  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  ia  founded.  But  though  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  many  have  laboured  do  not  at- 
tach any  merit  to  their  belief,  they  are  strong 
proofs  of  its  genuineness,  and  serve  to  exhibit  its 
greatness  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  As  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  does  not  communicate  new 
brightness  to  the  flash  of  lightning,  but  renders  it 
more  oon^cuous  to  the  eye ;  or  as  the  rough  hil- 
lows  of  the  sea  do  not  give  additional  strength  to 
the  rock,  but  shew  that  by  which  for  ages  it  has 
resisted  their  violence ;  so  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances under  which  some  have  lived,  who  have 
been  ctlked  to  the  helief  of  the  Gospel,  do  not  im- 
part vigour  to  their  faith,  or  merit  to  the  act  of 
their  mind,  but  display  the  power  of  divine  grace, 
and  the  truth  and  greatness  of  that  belief  which 
God  hath  granted  them  through  the  preaching  of 
his  Word. 

Having  suggested  this  necessary  caution,  let  us 
now  attend  to  the  greatness  of  the  woman's  faith, 
as  exhibited  by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
her  situation.  This  woman  dwelt  on  the  coasts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and,  as  we  are  told  by  Mark, 
(vii.  26,)  was  a  Greek,  a  Syrophenician  b^  nation, 
ohe  dwelt  among  a  people  who  were  idolaters, 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  but  that  she  had  been  edu- 
cated according  to  the  manners  of  her  country 
and  relations,  and  had  imbibed  all  the  doctrines  of 
a  religion,  which  attaches  to  it  the  human  mind, 
by  the  laxity  of  its  precepts,  the  splendour  of  its 
ceremonies,  and  the  indulgence  it  allows  to  the 
propensities  of  our  nature. 

But  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  habit  and  prejudices  of  education, 
seems  to  exhibit  the  greatness  of  this  woman's 
faith,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  heathenism  itself. 
The  impressions,  whether  good  or  bad,  which  we 
acquire  at  an  etfly  period,  commonly  continue 
through  life.  We  receive  them  before  we  can 
judge  for  ourselves ;  we  approve  of  and  venerate 
them  from  our  respect  and  love  to  our  parents  and 
teachers,  who  have  been  at  pains  to  instil  them ; 
and,  by  degrees,  they  become  fixed  principles  of 


reasoning  and  action,  a  part  of  our  habits  ana  con- 
stitution. In  this  way  do  we  receive  the  pre- 
judices of  education  in  general;  but  those  thjit 
have  a  reference  to  religion  strike  deeper  than 
others  into  the  human  mind,  for  these  are,  con- 
nected with  every  feeling  of  our  nature,  and  em- 
brace both  the  present  state  which  we  enjoy,  and 
the  future  which  we  hope  and  fear.  But  when 
these  prejudices  are  not  only  in  favour  of  religion, 
but  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  and  not  of  that 
of  our  fathers  only,  but  (which  embraces  a  wider 
circle)  that  of  our  kindred,  and  of  our  country, 
you  may  sooner  tear  the  heart  from  the  bosom 
than  tear  them  from  the  mind,  and  nothing  but 
the  Spirit  of  God,  operating  through  the  Word, 
which  cuts  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  soul  and  spirit,  can  divest 
us  of  them,  to  turn  us  to  that  which  ia  good  and 
true.  There  is  something  so  dear,  so  venerable  in 
the  names  Par^n^,  and  Country ^  that  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  think  that  in  so  material  a  cir-^ 
cumstance  they  can  err.  Can  so  many,  and  among 
these  many  wise  men,  be  in  a  mistake  ?  Can  thuse 
whom  I  love  and  revere ;  can  my  parents,  my 
friends,  my  countrymen,  have  led  me  into'  a  de- 
lusion ?  No.  By  these  highly  honoured  virtues^ 
filial  reverence,  friendship,  gratitude,  patriotism,  it 
cannot  be  that  I  have  been  led  astray.  Such  was  the 
unfavourable  situation  of  this  Syrophenician.  But 
she  was  a  woman,  and  in  her  sex,  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  female  sex  in  the  country  in  which 
she  lived,  we  may  trace  other  disadvantages.  That 
gentleness  and  flexibility  of  nature,  that  benevolence 
of  disposition,  unsuspicious  temper,  and  tenderness 
of  heart  which  characterize  the  female  sex,  and  pe- 
culiarly predispose  them  to  the  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship, affection  to  relatives,  and  filial  reverence, 
render  them  exceedingly  liable  to  prejudices  of 
education,  and  especiidly  to  those  which  regard 
religion.  This  observation  i^  less  applicable  in 
our  happy  country,  where  the  system  of  female 
education  is  more  improved,  where  access  to  in- 
formation is  not  shut  to  woman,  where  she  is  al- 
lowed her  place  in  conversation  and  discussion, 
and  the  parent  is  more  anxious  to  inform  the 
judgment  than  to  enslave  the  heart.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  country  of  this  Syrophenician.  There, 
woman  was  degraded  to  be,  the  slave,  rather  than 
caressed  as  the  companion  of  man  ;  the  education 
of  the  female  mind  was  systematically  neglected  ; 
both  the  soul  and  body  of  the  daughter  were  sub- 
jugated to  the  opinions  and  will  of  her  father,  and 
her  whole  faith  was  a  mass  of  prejudices.  Cus- 
tom would,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  reconcile 
one-half  of  the  human  race  to  this  bondage,  and  in 
this  enslaved  state  the  flexibility  and  tenderness  of 
the  female  character,  combined  with  an  unin- 
formed mind,  would  operate  with  peculiar  force  in 
rivetting  the  opinions  instilled,  the  very  absurdity 
of  which  would,  in  such  a  situation,  strengthen 
attachment  and  bigotry.  The  very  name  of  pa- 
rent, husband,  brother,  friend,  and  countryman, 
would  outweigh,  in  the  judgment,  the  most  solid 
arguments  of  a  stranger.     From  such  a  state  of 
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mental  bondage  bow  glorioas  to  see  ona  rise  to 
the  knowledge,  the  belief,  and  confession  of  the 
truth !  Though  the  had  lain  among  the  pot9»  jet  ahe 
came  forth  like  a  doTO  whose  wings  are  oovrnd  with 
Bilyer,  and  feathers  with  yellow  gold«  The  inviting 
natnra  of  the  heathen  mythology,  the  prejcdices  of 
education  and  country,  and  the  oontractedness  of 
mind  produced  by  her  situation  were  all  OTercome, 
— the  fame  of  Christ  reaching  her,  an  enlargement 
of  soul  was  given  her  to  apply  to  hhn.  and  she  came, 
saw^  and  believed.  Her  affection  and  respect  for 
her  friends  and  countrymen,  yield  to  her  faiUi  in  the 
Messiah,  and  she  boldly  avows  him  to  be  her  only 
I^rd  and  Saviour.  She  believed,  therefore  she  spake. 
Truly  great  was  this  woman's  faith,  and  great  that 
power  which  delivered  her  mind  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  superstition,  sensual,  devilish, — none  other, 
surely,  than  that  which  was  afterwards  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  was  raised  from  the  d(!ad. 

XL  The  greatness  of  this  woman's  faith  will 
appear  from  the  severe  ,trial  which  it  stood. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  whenever  faith 
is  professed,  God,  in  his  providence,  will  take  an 
opportunity  of  trying  it ;  and  whenever  it  is  true, 
it  will  not  only  stand,  but  come  forth  strengthened 
and  purified  from  the  trial.  I'his  was  the  case  with 
those  .eminent  patterns  of  faith,  enumerated  by 
Paul  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews ;  and  it 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Syrophenician  woman. 
Convinced  of  his  tenderness  and  his  power,  she 
cried  \into  Jesus,  saying,  «*  Have  mercy  on  me,  O 
I^rd,  thou  son  of  David ;  my  daughter  is  grievous- 
ly vexed  with  a  deviL"  One  would  think  that  this 
petition,  uttered  in  faith  and  with  respect,  would 
have  been  received,  at  least,  with  a  kind  look,  as  an 
apology  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  if  there 
were  any  impropriety  in  granting  it.  But  he  treated 
hdr  with  every  appearance  of  coldness  and  neglect. 
His  heart,  doubtless,  glowed  with  the  warmest  af- 
fection ;  yet  he  concealed  his  regard  under  seeming 
displeasure.  She  was  a  stranger,  and  who  would 
1)e  unkind  to  a  stranjg^er?  He  might  use  greater 
freedom  with  his  brethren  according  to  t&e  fiesh,  the 
posterity  of  Jacob ;  but  this  was  a  Syrophenician  by 
nation,  and  generosity  required  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  attention.  Even  Moses  remembered  in 
his  laws  the  condition  of  strangers :  "Ye  shall  not," 
said  he,  "  vex  a  stranger ;  for  ye.  know  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  She  was  a  woman,  and  tenderness  was 
peculiarly  due  to  a  woman.  She  was  a  mother, 
and  a  mother  in  distress,  wounded  in  the  affliction 
of  her  daughter.  She  made  no  ambitious  request, 
as  did  the  modier  of  Zebedee's  children,  wh^  be- 
sought of  our  Lord  for  them  preferment  in  his 
supposed  temporal  kbgdom.  She  solicited  only  the 
recovery  of  her  child.  This  desire  was  prompted  by 
the  laudable  feelings  of  nature ;  and  the  open  re- 
quest was  warranted^  and  her  hope  justified,  by  the 
acknowledged  character  of  the  man  she  solicited, 
whose  business  was  to  go  about  doing  good.  How 
severe  the  trial,  when  neither  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  a  stranger  and  a  mother,  nor  her  well- 
founded  expectation,  could  draw  even  a  reply  from 


Jesus,  and  how  great  her  faith,  when  she  could 
still  peitevere  in  her  request,  for  we  are  told  Uist 
she  cried  after  him !  llie  disciples  are  snrprxsed  at 
this  behaviour  of  their  Lord,  so  onlike  his  usual 
conduct,  and  they  intercede  in  the  woman's  behalf. 
Concerned  for  his  ease,  they  often  discouraged 
the  applications  of  supplicants:  but  moved  witk 
compassion,  they  now  came  and  besought  him, 
saying,  <<  Send  her  away ;  for  she  crieth  after  us.^ 
Condescend  to  give  her  a  favourable  answer,  and 
she  will  retain  the  memory  of  thy  kindness,  and 
give  testimony  to  the  honour  of  thy  name  whe& 
we  shall  have  left  these  coasts ;  or,  at  least,  give 
her  some  reply  which  will  satisfy  her,  and  silence 
her  importunities.     It  is  probable  that  this  inter- 
cession of  the  ^  disciples  gave  encouragement  to 
the  poor  womaii,  and  renewed  her  sinking  hopes. 
And  thus  it  is  that  God,  in  his  providence,  whea 
we  are  struggling  under  trials  hard  to  be  borne, 
and  are  ready  to  faint,  makes  light  to  arise  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  and  by  some  commiinication  of 
grace,   or  favourable  circumstance^   revives   our 
drooping  spirits,  and  gives  new  strength  to  oar 
faith.     But  this  mediation  of  the  disciples,  far 
fropi  appearing  to  be  effectual,  drew  from  Qirist 
a  reply  even  more  forbidding  than  his  former  si- 
lence.  .  It  exceeds  iny  commission  to  help  her,  as 
you  may  know  from  what  I  said  when  I  sent  you 
out  to  preach :  for  "  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."     This,  it  it 
probable,  the  woman  heard ;  yet  she  still  persist- 
.ed,  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that  his  kind- 
ness was  so  contracted,  or  his  nature  so  implaca- 
ble, and  she  again  came  near  and  worshipped  him, 
saying,  «  Lord,  help  me !"     But  her  importunity 
only  seemed  to  irritate  him,  and  called  forth,  if 
not  a  fiat  denial,  a  most  discouraging  reply.  **  He 
answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's "bread  and  caSt  it  to  dogs."     We  are  never 
more  hurt  than  when  we  receive  an  injury  or  dis- 
appointment from  a  friend*    <<  It  was  not  an  enemy 
that  reproached  me,**  said  the  Psalmist,  ^*  else  I  could 
have  borne  it,  but  thou,  mine  own  acquaintance ;' 
and  next  to  .ill  treatment  from  an  intimate  friend 
is  reproach  from  a  character  we  esteem,  and  whom 
we  have  approached  to  solicit.  ,  What  more  dis- 
couraging treatment  could  this  poor  woman  have 
met  with — ^treatment  unexpected,  and  which,  there- 
fore, she  was  unprepared  to  meet  ?    Was  it  not 
enough  for  Christ  to  be  silent  ?  and  after  this,  was 
it  not  at  most  sufficient  to  say,  that  to  cure  her  daugh- 
ter exceeded  his  commission  ?  Was  it  necessary 
thus  to  weigh  her  down  with  pain,  to  make  '<  deep 
call  unto  deep  "  in  a  succession  of  griefs,  to  add  re- 
fusal to  the  natural  distress  of  her  mind,  and  re- 
proach to  refusal  ?  Was  she  possessed  of  ^ntle- 
ness   and   tender   suscq)tibihty  of  soul,   it  was 
enough  to  overwhelm  her  with  despair ;  or  did 
she  possess  irritability  of  temper,  it  was  sufficient 
to  kindle  }ier  pride  to  a  flame,  and  prpvoke  her 
indignant  mind  to  the  most  raging  abuse.    But 
our  Lord  knew  the  strength  of  grace  that  was  in 
her,  for  he  was  its  author,  and  he  proportioned  tha 
trial  to  her  strength.     Behold  the  great  triumph ! 
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Her  failh  Becnres  her  from  despair,  and  her  humi- 
lity shields  her  from  pride,  the  sting  of  reproach. 
Christ  could  not  bestow  a  humiliating  epithet 
which  she  had  not  previbuU j  appropriated  to  her- 
self in  approaching  his  augast  presence*.  And 
from  this  woman  ye  onght '  all  of  you  to  take  a 
lesson  how  je  ought  to  feel  when  ye  come  into 
the  presenpe  of.  the  Kirig,  the  Lord  Almighty. 
She  candidly  owns  the  propriety  of  the  debasing 
appellation,  b.nt  turns  it  into  a  plea  in  her  own 
farour:  ''Truth,  Lord;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
cmmhs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table." 
What  a  noble  combination  of  lowliness  and  dig- 
nity, of  confidence  and  respect !  The  bitterness 
of  the  trial  is  now  overpast.  Faith  .unshaken 
has  its  reward ;  and  humiUty  is  crowned  with  ho- 
nour. It  is  enough ;  the  Sayiour  felt  the  force  of 
the  reply,  and  owns  that  faith  hath  power  with 
God,  and  prevails :  *.*  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ; 
be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her 
daujLrhter  was  made  whole  from  tha^  very  hour." 

III.  The  greatness  of  this  woman's  faith  ap- 
pears from  the  reward  with  which  it  was  crown- 
ed— the  full  completion  of  her  desire. 

The  answer  of  Christy  according  to  Mark,  Is, 
**  For  this  saying  go  thj  way ;  the  devil  is  gone 
cot  of  thy  daughter."  This,  certainly  expresses, 
in  precise  language,  the  meaning  of  Christ  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  the  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter, and  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  account  given 
1>v  Matthew.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  force  and  dignity  in  the  answer 
of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  which  the 
terms  used  by  Mark  do  not  contain,  and  that  the 
former  conveys  some  general  sentiments,  though 
apparently  applied  to  a  particular  case :  "  O  wo- 
man, great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt."  Woman,  I  approve  of  thy  impor- 
tunity, and  I  admire  the  &\th  which  hath  sup- 
ported thee  through  the  trial.  .  I  do  not  merely 
say,  ihj  daughter  is  made  whole,  but  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt ;  for  thy  wish  and  thy 
prayer  are  those  of  faith,  and  whenever  faith  at? 
tends  thy  request^  it  shall  be  granted ;  and  not 
thy  request  only,  but  that  of  tli  who  have  like 
precious  faith. 

As  there  are  different  degrees  of  evidence,  from 
the  slightest  probability  to  demonstration;  so 
there  are  different  degrees  of  fciith,  from  doubt  and 
sui^icion  to  absolute  certainty.  It  is  likely  that 
this  woman's  faith  was  of  the  highest  kind,  from 
the  testimony  Christ  gave  of  it,  and  from  the  re- 
ward with  which  he  instantly  crowned  it  after  the 
trial  of  it  was  made;  We  do  not  find  one  in- 
stance of  Christ's  refusing  a  request  made  in  faith, 
though,  except  another,  this  is  the  only  instance 
on  record  in  which  he  superadded  to  liie  grant 
his  approbation  of  the  greiatness  of  the  faith  with 
which  the  request  was  made. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  our  Lord  distin- 
guished faith  by  such  marks  of  his  fayoiir.  Faith, 
connected  with  knowledge,  is*  the  soul  of  every 
grace  which  adorns  the  Christian  character,  and 
it  confers  honour  on  God  and  our  Saviour.     In 


every  state  it  leaw  ^,  ^^  ^^^  the  glory  to  the 
Most  High ;  and  even  .*.^°  appearances  are  un- 
favourable, to  place  our  conh<^^^  -^  j^jg  v^wer^ 
^d  faithfttkiess,  and  love.  Such  »^|,  ^3  ^^h  of 
Abraham,  ^Rom.i v.  1 9-2 1 .)  Such  too,  %.^  ^q  ^th 
which  Christ  commonly  required  in  those  on  nhom 
miraculous  cures  were  to  be  ))erformed ;  for  bn, 
often  put  this  question,/'  Bellevest  thou  that  I  am 
aUe  to  do  this  ?  "  and  such,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, was  the  faith  of  this  Syro^henician  woman. 
What  excellent  blessings  are  m  Scripture  ascrib- 
ed to  faith !  <<  To  him  that  believeth,"  saith  Je* 
sus,  "  all  things  are  possible.  To  him  that  be- 
lieveth, will  I  give  to  overcome."  It  was  by  faith 
that  the  lame  walked,  that  the  blind  saw,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  sang.  It  is  by  faith  that  re« 
mission  of  sin,  and  acceptance  with  Ood,  are  ob- 
tained, and  heaven  itself  reached.  He  that  be- 
lieveth on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life.  Could 
.  we  ask  David,  by  what  principle  he  was  embold- 
ened, unarmed,  to  meet  a  giant  in  war,  he  would 
answer,  by  faith  in  the  power  and  good  will  of 
Him  who  had  delivered  him  from  the  paw  of  the 
bear  and  mouth  of  the  lion.  Could  we  ask  Da- 
niel, and. the  three  children,  by  what  principle 
they  resisted  the  king's  commandment,  and  escaped 
unhurt  from  the  lions'  d^n  and  the  fiery  furnace, 
they  would  tell  us  it  was  by  faith.  Could  we  ask 
the  apostles  what  made  them  persevere  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  persecution,  and  stand 
undaunted  in  the  presence  of  kings,  they  would 
reply  it  waa  by  faith.  And  the  saints  who  sur- 
round the  throne,  by  what  power  did  ye  rise  from 
the  earth,  what  wings  raised  yon  to  the  heights 
of  heaven, — ^was  it  not  by  fkith  in  the  testimony 
of  Jesus?  My  friends,  if  we  would  overcome  and 
be  set  down  with  Christ  on  his  throne,  let  us 
take  heed  lest  there  be  in  any  of  U8  an  evU  heart 
of  unbelief.  It  was  unbelief  which  made  many 
in  Israel  lail  to  entei*  the  land  of  promise,  and  the 
same  will  prevent  us  from  entenng  into  the  rest 
Which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 


A  POLYNESIAN  SABBATH/ 

In  a  walk  through  the'  village,  on  the  afrcmoon  of 
the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath,  looking  along  the  shore, 
we  have  often  heheld  the  light  canoe  dQuhlinga  distant 
point  of  land,  and,  with  its  native  cloth  or  matting  sail, 
wafted  towards  the  station.  Others'  nearer  the  shore, 
with  their  sails  lowered,  have  been  rowed  bj  the  men; 
while  the  women  and  children  were  sitting  in  the  stem, 
screened  from  the  sun  by  a  temporary  fiiwning.  Along 
the  coast,  many  were  unlading  their  canoes,  or  drawing 
them  upon  the  beach  for  security^ 

The  shore  presented  a  scene  of  activity.  The  crack- 
ling  fire  .or  the  light  column  of  smoke  might  be  seen 
rising  through  the  district,  and  the  natives  busily  en- 
gaged in  eboking  the  food  for  the  Sabbath.  On  aoeoont 
of  their  food  being  dressed  for  the  Sabbath  on  the  Sa^ 
tvrday,  that  day  is  ealled  wuihana  nos,  food-day.  As 
the  evening  approached,  multitudes  were  met  ratuming 
from  the  inland  streams,  whither  they  had  repaired,  to 
bathe  after  the  occupations  of  the  'day;  the  men  brug- 
ing  home  their  calabashes  of  water  for  drinking,  or 
their  atmoM  of  water  for  washing  the  feet ;  while  the 
•  Fhm  Bllis'i  •*  PolynesUn  Rcfearcbet.'*    London  i  IS99. 
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females  were  earryin;  borne  bundles  of  tlwJ-.  '  ,  4„ 
of  the  hibitcus,  which  they  hadj|»»-75l^.!tw  rtl 
■tend  of  plate,  for  Sabb^L -'T'^  °°  !?•*'""*' *^5 

rEr^th*''«^b;'^^««>  with  6.Aw«er_ 
their  fruit  j^**®'®^-"*™*  leaves  plucked  and  earefuUy 
Plied  vf  w  uw— their  dean  garments  if  ere  also  laid 
Jm-  ready  for  the  next  day.  The  hours  of  the  evening, 
instead  of  being  a  season  of  greatest  care  and  hurry, 
are,  I  believe,  often  seasons  of  preparation — "  prelude 
to  hours  of  holy  rest. " 

The  sacred  day  was  not  only  distingnished  by  a  total 
cessation  from  labour,  trade  or  barter,  amusemento,  and 
worldly  pleasure,  but  no  visits  were  made,  no  parties 
of  company  entertained,  no  fire  lighted,  nor  food  cook- 
ed, except  in  cases  of  iUness.  This  strict  observance 
0  of  the  Sabbath,  especially  in  regard  to  the  latter  poinU, 
whereby  the  Tahitian  resembled  the  Jewish  more  per- 
haps than  the  Christian  Sabbath,  was  not  directly  in- 
culcated by  the  missionaries,  bat  resulted  from  the  de- 
sire of  the  natives  themselves  to  suspend,  during  this 
day,  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  also  from  their  imi- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  in  this  respect. 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  have  our  usual 
beverage  prepared  in  the  morning  and  afternoon ;  but 
this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
a  fire  has  ever  been  lighted  for  any  of  the  missionary 
families ;  and  when  destitute  of  these  articles,  which  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  mission  was  often  the  case, 
no  fire  was  lighted  on  the  Sabbath ;  their  food  was  in- 
variably dressed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  prevented  their  requiring  fire  for  any 
other  purpose^  In  this  proceeding  they  were  influenced 
by  a  desire  that  their  domestics,  and  every  member  of 
their  families,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
public  worship. 

The  example,  thus  furnished  by  their  teachers,  has 
led  to  the  strict  and  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
by  the  nation  at  large.  Their  private  devotions  are  on 
this,  as  well  as  other  mornings,  usually  concluded  by 
sunrise,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  assemble  for  their  Sabbath  mornUig  prayer- 
meeting.  Besides  a  service  in  English,  the  mission- 
aries preach  twice  in  the  native  language,  and  visit  the 
Sabbath  Schools ;  these  services  are  as  many  as  they 
are  able  to  undertake:  the  service  at  the  morning 
prayer-meeting  is  therefore  performed  by  the  natives. 
We  have,  however,  tometimes  attended,  and  always 
with  satisfiiction. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  emotions  of  de- 
light produced  by  witnessing  six  or  eight  hundred  na- 
tives asBembling  at  this  hour  in  their  respective  cha- 
pels; and,  on  entering,  to  see  a  native,  one  who  was 
perhaps  formerly  a  warrior  or  Areoi,  or  even  an  idola- 
trous priest,  stand  up  and  read  a  psalm  or  hymn,  which 
the  congregation  rise  and  sing.  A  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  Uie  native  language,  is  then  read;  and  the 
thanksgivings  and  petitions  of  the  assembly  are  offered 
to  Almighty  God,  with  a  degree  of  fervour,  propriety, 
appropriate  use  of  Scripture  language,  and  chastened 
devotional  feeling,  that  is  .truly  astonishing,  when  it  is 
considered  that  but  a  few  yean  before,  they  were  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  idolaters.  A  second  hymn  is  sung, 
another  portion  of  Scripture  read,  and  prayer  ofifered 
by  another  individual — when  the  service  doses,  and  the 
assembly  retires. 

Soon  after  eight  o'dock  the  children  repair  to  the 
Sabbath  Schools,  those  for  the  boys  and  girk  being  dis- 
tract. About  four  hundred  usually  attend  in  Fare :  they 
are  divided  into  classes,  under  native  teachers.  About 
a  quarter  before  nine,  the  congregation  begins  to  assem- 
ble, and  at  nine  in  the  morning  service  commences.  I 
have  often  beard  with  pleasure,  as  I  have  passed  the 
Sabbath  Sdiools  rather  earUer  perhaps  than  usual,  the 
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praises  of  the  Saviour  sung  by  between  three  and  four 
hundred  juvenile  voices,  who  were  thus  concludinf 
their  morning  exercise.  The  children  are  then  con 
ducted  to  the  chapel,  each  class  led  by  its  respective 
teacher,  the  girls  Mralking  first,  two  abreast  and  hand, 
in-hand,  dothed  very  generally  in  European  dresses ; 
wearing  bonnets  made  with  a  fine  spedes  of  grass,  or 
the  bark  of  a  tree ;  each  carrying  in  her  hand  m  ne4 
little  basket,  made  with  simiUv  materials,  and  contain- 
ing  a  catechism,  hymn  book,  and  Testament :  the  little 
boys  following  in  the  same  order;  more  frequent]?,  | 
however,  arrayed  in  the  native  costume,  having^  a  little 
findy  platted  white  mat,  fringed  at  the  edges,  wound 
round  their  loins ;  another  of  the 'same  kind,  or  a  light 
scarf,  dyed  with  glowing  native  colours,  passed  across 
their  chest,  and  thrown  loosely  over  their  shotilders; 
their  feet  naked,  and  their  hair'  often  cut  short,  bat 
sometimes  flowing  in  ringlets  over  their  open  counte- 
nances; whOe  thdr  heads  were  covered  with  a  nest 
little  grass  or  straw  hat,  made  by  their  mothers  or  their  i 
sisters. 

Before  the  service  began,  they  were  usually  led  to 
the  seats  appropriated  for  them  in  the  chapel ;  and 
where  there  have  been  galleries,  these  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  scholars.  Frequently  we  have  been  ap- 
proaching the  place  of  worship  at  the  same  time  that 
the  schools  have  entered  it,  and  it  has  often  afforded 
the  sweetest  satis&ction  to  behold  a  fiither  or  a  mother, 
with  an  in&nt  in  the  arms,  standing  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree  that  grew  by  the  side  -of  the  road  near  the  cha- 
pel, to  see  in  the  line  of  scholars,  a  son  or  daughter 
pass  by.  When  the  object  of  affection  has  approached, 
a  smile  of  pleasure  has  indicated  the  satis&otion  of  the 
child  at  the  notice  taken  by  the  parent,  and  that  smile 
has  been  redprocated  by  the  parent,  who,  in  silent  bad- 
ness, followed  to  the  house  of  God. 

The  morning  service  commences  with  singing,  during 
which  the  congregation  stand;  a  portion  of  Scripture 
is  then  read,  and  prayer  offered,  the  congregation  kneel- 
ing or  standing.  This  is  followed  by  singing  a  second 
time ;  a  sermon  is  then  preached,  after  which  a  short 
hymn  is  sung,  prayer  presented,  and  the  benediction 
given,  with  which  the  service  closes,  between  half-past 
ten  and  eleven  o*dock. 

Although  the  religious  exerdses  are  now  rather  longer 
than  they  were  when  the  people  first  began  to  attend, 
they  seldom  extseed  an  hour  and  a-half  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  little  more  than  an  hour  at  other  times.  It  has 
always  appeared  preferable,  even  to  multiply  the  ser- 
vices, should  that  be  necessary,  than  weary  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  by  imduly  protracting  them.  When 
the  congregation  has  dispersed,  the  children  are  conduct- 
ed to  the  schools  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  came 
to  the  chapel,  and  are  there  dismissed  by  one  of  their 
teachers. 

In  the  afternoon  they  assemble  in  the  sdiools,  and 
read  the  Scriptures,  repeat  hymns,  or  portions  of  the 
catechism,  and  are  questioned  as  to  thdr  recollection  of 
the  sermon  of  the  forenoon.  We  have  sometimes  been 
surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  children  have 
redted  the  text,  divisions,  and  leading  thoughts  in  a 
discourse,  without  having  written  it  down  at  the  time 
they  heard  it.  Often  it  has  been  most  cheering  to  see 
them  thus  employed ;  exhibiting  all  the  native  simpli- 
dty  of  childhood,  mingled  with  the  indications  of  no 
careless  exerdse  of  the  youthful  mind  on  the  important 
matters  of  religion.  It  is  always  delightfrd  to  watch 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  mental  improve- 
ment, and  the  early  efforts  of  intellect ;  but  it  was  pe- 
culiarly so  here.  In  the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  mechanical  parts  of  instruction  (name- 
ly, learning  to  read  and  spell,  &c.)  are  not  attended  to; 
the  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  the  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  is  generally  of  a  catechetrcal 
kind. 
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Many  of  the  parents  attend  as  tpectatora  at  the  Sah- 
bath  Schools,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  sacred 
delight  they  experienced  in  heholding  the  improvement 
of  their  children,  and  attending  at  an  exercise  often 
advantageous  to  their  own  minds.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people,  however,  spend  the  middle^of  the  day 
in  their  own  dwellings.  Formerly  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  sleep,  but  we  believe  this  practice  is  by  many  dis- 
continued. 

The  public  service  in  the  evening  commences,  in  most 
of  the  stations,  about  a  quarter  before  four,  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  the  forenoon. 
Meetings  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  are  held 
at  some  of  the  native  houses  in  the  evening,  and  we 
usually  read  a  sermon  in  the  English  language  in  our 
own  families. 

The  attendance  of  the  people  b  regular,  and  the  at- 
tention seldom  diverted.  At  first  we  perceived  a  great 
inclination  to  drowsiness,  especially  during  the  after- 
noon ;  at  this  we  were  not  surprised,  whon  we  recol- 
lected that  this  was  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  spend  several  hours  every  day,  and  that 
they  were  also  unaccustomed  to  fixedness  of  attention, 
or  exercise  of  thought  on  a  particular  subject,  for  any 
kitgth  of  time.  This  habit,  however,  has,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  very  greatly  diminished  in  all  tne 
idlaiids,  and  more  particularly  where  congregations  are 
accustomed  regularly  to  assemble. 

The  scrupulous  attention  to  the  outward  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  be  the 
result  of  the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  former  sys- 
tem, in  which  all  the  efficacy  of  their  services  consist- 
ed in  the  rig^id  exactness  with  which  sacred  days  were 
kept,  and  religious  ceremonies  performed,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  motives  and  dispositions  of  the  de- 
votees. To  have  kindled  a  fire,  or  to  have  fiuled  in 
tLe  observance  of  any  rite  enjoined,  or  restriction  im- 
posed, during  their  t€Um,  or  sacred  seasons,  would  have 
been  sufllicient,  not  only  to  have  neutralised  all  the  ad- 
va;itages  expected  from  the  most  costly  offerings  or 
tedious  services,  but  would  have  exposed  the  offenders 
to  the  anger  of  the  god,  and  perhs^w  to  death  as  its 
coii'Mfquence. 

With  many,  the  influence  of  a  system  so  inflexible 
Las  probably  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing 
this  uniform  attentidi,  at  least  to  the  outward  duties 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  only  sacred  day  now  recognized 
amongst  them.  With  others,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
it  hnM9  from,  the  influence  of  example,  and  the  respecU 
ability  it  was  at  this  tiine  supposed  to  impart  to  in$ vi- 
dua] character.  But  with  many  it  originates  in  far 
bigher  motives,  and  is  the  result  of  Christian  principle 
in  regard  to  what  they  consider  a  duty. 

A  number  of  instances,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this 
fart,  might  be  adduced ;  I  \vill,  however,  only  refer  to 
one.  A  man  came  to  the  Monday  evening  meeting  on 
one  occasion,  and  said  his  mind  was  troubled,  as  he 
f.-ared  he  had  done  wrong.  He  was  asked  in  what 
ri.-?p€ct ;  when  he  answered,  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
wuich  was  the  Sabbath,  when  returning  from  public 
worship,  he  observed  that  the  tide,  having  risen  higher 
tmui  uAual,  had  washed  out  to  sea  a  large  pair  of  double 
canoes,  which  he  had  left  on  the  l^each.  At  first  he 
thought  of  taking  a  smaller  canoe,  fetching  back  the 
larger  ones,  and  fixing  them  in  a  place  of  security ;  but 
while  he  was  deliberating,  it  occurred  to  his  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
prohibited  any  work.  He  therefore  allowed  the  canoes 
to  drift  towards  the  reef,  until  they  were  broken  on  the 
rocks.  But,  he  added,  though  he  did  not  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  his  mind  was  troubled  on  account  of  the  loss 
he  had  sustained,  and  that,  he  thought,  was  wrong.  He 
w£s  immediately  told  that  he  would  have  done  right, 
bad  he  fetched  the  einoes  to  the  shore  on  the  Sabbath. 


When,  however,  it  was  considered,  that  perhaps  this 
pair  of  canoes  had  cost  him  nearly  twelve  months'  la- 
bour, and  that,  before  they  were  lost  he  was  compara- 
tively richer  than  many  an  English  merchant  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  five  or  six  hundred  ton  vessel,  it  ad- 
pears  a  remarkable  instance  of  conscientious  regard  for 
the  Sabbath-day. 

Since  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  no  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  has  impressed  the 
minds  of  foreign  visitants  more  forcibly  than  their  at- 
tention to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  I  never  saw 
any,  even  the  most  irreligious,  or  those  unfriendly  to 
missions,  who  were  not  constrained  to  confess  that  it 
surpassed  all  they  had  heard  or  imagined  could  have 
been  exhibited ;  while  others,  more  favourably  disposed, 
have  publicly  declared  its  effect  on  their  own  minds. 

When  Mr  Crook  arrived  in  1816,  the  ship  reaching 
Tahiti  on  the  Sabbath,  no  canoe  put  off,  no  luitive  waa 
seen  on  the  beach,  no  smoke  in  any  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  they  began  to  apprehend  either  that  the  popu^* 
lation  had  been  swept  off  by  some  contagious  disease, 
or  that  they  had  all  gone  to  battle.  At  length  their 
fears  were  removed  by  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
there  before,  observing  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  on  that  day  the  natives  did  not  launch  their  canoes, 
or  light  their  fires,  &c.  In  18^1,  Captain  Grimes  "  was 
surprised  at  the  regularity  and  good  order  observed ; 
the  children  of  the  Sabbath  .School  were  ushered  in  by 
their  teachers  in  their  different  classes,  with  as  much 
uniformity  as  we  see  in  public  schools  in  London.** 
Several  masters  of  South  Sea  whalers,  captains  and 
officers  in  his  majesty's  navy,  have  borne  the  most  de- 
cided testimony  to  these  facts.  A  naval  officer,  who 
was  at  Tahiti  in  1822,  stated  that  he  visited  the  islands 
under  a  considerable  degree  of  prejudice  against  the 
missi<Aiaries,  and  suspicion  respecting  the  reported 
change  among  the  people,  but  that  hu  visit  had  en- 
tirely removed  both.  It  was  Friday  when  the  vessel 
arrived ;  the  natives  thronged  the  ship  with  fowls,  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.  for  sale,  manifesting  considerable  ear- 
nestness and  address  in  the  disposal  of  their  goods. 
The  same  was  continued  through  the  second  day ;  but 
on  the  third,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  on  board, 
no  individmd  came  near  the  ship,  assigning,  afterwards, 
as  a  reason,  that  it  was  the  Sabbath.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, however,  the  trade  was  as  brisk  as  it  had  been 
on  that  of  their  arrival  Captain  Gambler,  who  visited 
them  in  the  same  year,  in  the  extracts  from  his  journal, 
wUdi  have  been  published,  states,  in  reference  to  the 
manner  of  attending  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  among 
the  young,  that  "  the  silence — the  order  preserved — the 
devotion  and  attention  paid  to  the  subject,  surprised 
and  pleased  me  beyond  measure. "  "  Children, "  he 
adds,  '*  are  seen  bringing  their  aged  parents  to  the 
Church,  that  they  may  partake  of  the  pleasufe  they 
derive  from  the  exphuiation  of  the  Bible.  '*  The  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the 
exemplary  Christian  deportment  of  many  of  the  people, 
have  proved  not  only  delightful,  but  beneficial  to  their 
visitors ;  and  we  have  the  high  and  grateful  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  occasional  and  transient  visits  to  the 
Christian  isLinds  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  the  means 
of  advantage  to  the  visitors ;  and  there  are  probably 
many  instances  of  good,  which  the  revelations  of  the 
last  day  alone  will  disclose. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  visit  a  country,  and  a  happiness  to 
live  in  a  community,  where  the  Sabbaths  are  thus  spent, 
and  prove  to  multitudes— 

**  Foratattei  of  hesren  on  earth— pledMt  of  Joy 
Surpatting  tuicy't  flights  and  flction't  stonr. 

The  prelude*  of  a  feaat  that  cannot  cloy. 
And  the  bright  aut-co«irts  of  imniortal  glory  I  ** 

This  universal  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  ap» 
pears  to  an  Englishman  in  humiliating  contrast  with  its 
profiination  in  many  fiivoured  sections  of  bis  own 
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country.  The  coiitrBst  ii  itiU  more  strilking  when  com- 
pared with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perverted  into  a 
season  of  activity,  business,  and  unwonted  gaiety  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  in  Koman  Catholid  countries ;  but  it 
never  appears  so  surprising  as  when  viewed  in  compa^ 
risen  with  the  actual  state  of  the  people  themselves 
only  a  few  years  a^o.  No  Sabbath  had  then  ever  dawn- 
ed, no  happy  multitudes  met  for  praise  and  prayer,  no 
lovely  throngs  of  children  gathered  in  the  Sabbnth 
Schools,  no  inspired  page  or  Christian  preacher  directed 
their  attention  to  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  when 
the  devotees  met  for  public  worship,  it  was  under  the 
gloom  of  dark  overshadowing  trees,  amid  the  recesses 
of  some  rud^  temple,  before  some  rustic  altar,  or  in 
the  presence  of  some  deity  of  frightful  form  and  fear- 
ful attributes,  the  oApring  of  their  own  imagination. 

SPRING. 
Bt  Coaelis  Moie,  Esq. 

How  fresh  and  exhilarating  is  spring !  Wintei'  has  its 
fireside  delights— simimer  its  days  of  suns|iine  and  se- 
renity— autumn,  the  wane  of  the  year,  preaches  a  sad 
moral  of  the  initability  of  all  things ;  but  with  spring, 
the  infancy  of  nature,  when  she  puts  forth  her  first 
footsteps,  after  the  long  sleep  of  winter,  we  feel  the 
blood  flow  freer,  and  af^er  the  thraldom  to  which 
snow  and  rain  have  subjected  us,  walk  abroad  once 
again  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  in  the  surrounding  fields. 
•*  The  winter  is  over  and  gone,"  and  **  the  desert  and 
solitary  places  are  glad,  anti  again  blossom  as  the'  rose." 
The  air  is  yet  keen  and  bracing,  but  the  sky  has  put  on 
a  deeper  blue,  and  the  sun  has  life  and  warmth  in  his 
genial  beams.  On  the  hills  the  mow  may  be  yet  lin- 
gering, dotting  their  dark  sides  here  and  there,  with 
patches  of  wmte,  but  in  the  low  grounds  not  a  yestige 
of  winter  is  tO  be  ^en. 

We  look  round  and  see  the  busy  ploughman  in  the 
newly  turned  up  fields,  and  behind  him  legions  of  crows 
tracking  his  path,  piddng  up  the  worms  from  the  wet 
clods.  From  the  wayside  hedgerow  the  linnet  and 
goldfinch  may  be  heard  pouring  out  their  hymn  of  gra- 
titude over  the  opening  beauties  of  nature.  Every  step 
startles  some  smaJl  bird  from  its  rest.  The  trees  have  put 
on  a  sligtit  covering  of  green,  and,  on  the  hawthorn, 
the  tiny  leaflets,  are  budding  forth.     The  prinurose, 

**  MUd  ofl^ring  of  a  dark  and  nilUn  tirs," 
peept  out  here  and  there  in  modest  retiring  beauty. 

**  Thc«.  when  youoa  nrlag  fint  qucittoned  winter*!  sway. 
And  dared  the  iturar  blusterer  to  the  figbt» 
Thee,  on  thU  bank,  he  threw, 
TO  mark  faU  victory.'* 

And  the  daisy,  "  wee  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower," 
is  to  be  met  with  glinting  forth  on  every  green  bank 
or  brae.  There  is  life  and  vitality  over  i^l,  that,  but  a 
short  month  ago,  seemed  shrouded  in  an  universal  death. 

Nor  less  interesting  to  the  lover  of  nature  is  the 
show  which  our  gardens  put  on,  as  April  ripens  into 
fuller  beauty  the  fond  antidpationa  of  March.  The  tulip 
and  hyacinth  now  assume  their  many^tinted  blossoms, 
with  the  yellow  auricuk,  the  cowslip,  the  coltsfoot,  with 
its  bright  golden  and  silvery  stars,  and  the  blue  and  yel- 
low violet,  the  most  delicately  beautiftil  of  all  the 
fairy  train.  *'  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they 
grow ;  they  toilliot,  neither  do  they  spin ;  yet  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  <^  theae.-"    * 

Refreshing,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  soul,  in  the  wordf  of 

the  poet,  to 

*'  Gaie  OB  the  lovdy  bloMomf,  pink  and  whiter 
Of  pear  and  ^plo  tree ;  the  yaried  bloom 
Of  Varied  hero :  the  many-Gnctured  flowery 
Recumbent  with  the  weight  of  d«w,  between 
Their  girdle*  of  green  leavca ;  the  freshened  coats' 
Of  evergreeai ;  the  myrtle  and  the  box, 
And  cyix-et*.  'mid  whoie  darkly-diutccint  boughs 
The  blackbird  aiCi,*" 

How  should  all  ikse  dtlii,'uts,  then,  crowding  upon  the 


senses,  turn  our  thoughts  to  Him  firom  whom  every 
good  gift  flows  i  With  man,  change  succeeds  change, 
and  his  thoughts  have  no  stability  in  them ;  but  we 
turn  our  eyes  abroad,  and  see  the  un&iling  good- 
ness of  that  Being  with  whom  there  is  *'  no  vaiiuUc. 
ness,  aeither  shadow  of  turning." 

<•  AH  our  leMont  tend 

To  wider  ftowa  Of  -Ood'e  nnflithomad  lovo.** 

From  spring,  the  in^ey  of  the  year,  memory  m- 
torally  reverts  to  early  days,  conjuring  up,  as  if  by  tic 
touch  of  an  enchanter^s  wand,  ^e  fondly  cherish^  i> 
coUectioni  of  childhood.    At  such  a  season, 

**  We  think  of  Oum,  wbalookcd  upon  oar  fheo 
Brfstbhig  and  bloomhig,  breath  leM  now  and  cold  ^ 
We  hear  thdr  Tokef  iuuhsg  from  the  mouUL 
Amid  the  acaei  that  bear  of  them  no  trace/* 

Sad,  indeed,  ii  the  retrospection,  if  4t  is  mingled  with 
thoughts  that  turn  its  sweetAess  to  galL  The  days  i  f 
innocence,  the  e^y  spring  of  life,  is,  like  ita  proti- 
type  of  the  seasons,  full  of  anticipation,  but  not,  ala^ ! 
Wlc  it,  always  fitted  to  bring  fordi  the  fair  blossom  v* 
full  maturity.  How  many»  indeed,  of  the  fond  pbv- 
mates  of  our  early  years,  around  whose  hearts  our  your; 
affections  were  entwined,  have  passed  away  into  tie 
grave,  ere  their  sun  had  reached  the  zenith  t  How  many  are 

**  Wanderen  on  tho  homeleia  deep,** 
separated  fixHn  us  by  leagues  of  land  and  ocean  I    Socce 

**  Known,  but  mott  unknown  to  ftme.** 
A  few  fulfilling  not  the  bright  promise  of  their  youtb. 
forgetful  of  the  good  instructions  early  instilled  h\' 
their  minds,  and  living  apparently  without  God  asu 
without  hope  in  the  world.  One  or  two  alone  of  the 
little  band  are  left  us  for  firm  friends  through  life ;  fa- ! 
advisers  in  diflSculty,  our  consolation  in  the  •  hour  <-. 
trial,  going  forward  in  prosperity  and  adversity  hand-in- 
"hand  with  us  through  this  world,  to  be  separated  oah 
by  death,  but  folMw-sharers  ia  the  glorious  hope  ol 
reunion  in  a  happier  scene. 

Spring  also  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  min^I 
hopes  of  a  higher  and  more  lasting  kind.     The  uakti 
and  leafless  tree,  that  appeared  but  a  withered  trurL 
through  the  long  night  of  winter,  now  feels  the  juicv 
mounting  up  through  its  sapless  stem,  infusing  new  If:  { 
into  its  system,  ana  causing  it  to  put  forth  once  again 
its  gay  show  of  leaves,  and  buds,  and  blossoms.     Sucli 
a  renovation  from  apparent  death  to  life  and  beaur?.  i 
while  it  evinces  the  hever-fidling  powers  at  Him  whj  i 
called  this  fair  creatioii  into  bein^  by  a  word,  also  re- 1 
minds  us  of  thai  awakening  which  Ricceeds  the  long  ileep 
of  the  grave.     If  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  care<  tv)  | 
much  for  what  only  ministers  to  the  comforts  and  haprj*  I 
ness  of  man  in  this  world,  how  much  more  will  He  fuici 
those  better  gifts  that  secure  his  eternal  felicity  hereafter  1 

To  the  Christian,  then,  such  a  season  u  pecuiutrl/ 
fitted  to  call  up  thoughts  of  a  high  and  an  interestiijf 
nature.  If  summer,  with  its  long  days,  and  nighti  ut 
cloudless  blue,  raises  up  prayers  of  thankfulness  fur 
blessings  enjoyed  ;  if  autumn,  with  its  rich  load  of 
golden  treasures,  fills  the  heart  of  man  with  gladne^ 
^*  making  Iris  cup  of  joy  run  o'er ;"  if  winter,  with  ia 
darkness  and  storms,  is  associated  with  gloomy  thougiiQ 
of  deal^  and  the  grave,  to  that  succeeds  spring,  awaken- 
ing nature  firom  her  sleep  of  death,'  to  light  and  life,  s^-^ 
to  man  preaching  a  practical  sermon  on  inunortalityi 
in  short,  if  the  maturity,  wane,  and  death  of  the  year 
reminds  us  -only  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world,  bot 
much  more  should  we  welcome  spring,  when  with  in 
beautifol  revivifying  process,  we  associate  hopes  tl^ 
carry  our  views  beyond  it.  ^ 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Attendanct  on  the  House  of  God, — Neglect  not  tU 
assembling  of  yourselves  together,  as  is  the  manner  ni 
merely  of  some,  but,  alas !  of  many.   What  do  you  n.^-i  <• 

you  who  iuy,  *'  It"  wc  wg  Co  uct  (jo  tg  CUuich,  wc  ivJ 
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ood  booki,— beridef  our  Bible ;  and  we  nre  not  guilty 
ke  lome,  of  tnTening  the  iieLlds,  and  letting  a  bad 
lampleto  othera  ?  "    This,  my  friends,  will  not  stand 
tamination.    P||blie  worship  is  a  podtiTe  ordinance  of 
led,  and  in  the  house  of  prayer  He  promises  to  meet 
is  people,  and  to  commune  with  them.    Tqu  say  you 
md  your  Bibles,  but  to  what  purpose,  when  you  set  at 
>ught  the  injunctions  of  th^t  boolc  which  commands 
)d  inyites  you  to  pfo  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
irliat  would  you  think  of  a  steward,  who,  instead  of 
(signing  to  eaoh  of  the  servants  under  him  his  work 
id  his  wages,  should  say,  "  I  do  not  indeed  do  this, 
at  I  read  my  master's  letters,  and  carefully  peruse  his 
istructions.'      To  what  purpose,  when  you  do  not 
tlfil  the  design  of  the  letter  mi6,  instructions  he  sends  ? 
ou  read  good  authors,  but  to  what  purpose,  since 
lese  Tery  authors  will  be  called  to  Svitness  against  you, 
lat  you  did  not  attend  to  what  they  said  in  reference 
>  the  very  first  of  dud^ — thatof  publicly  calling  ypon 
rod,  and  hearing  lis  Word  ?  O  think  here  again  of 
Fcdous  opportnmties  neglected,  past,  never  to  be  recal- 
f(I  I    I  went  in  by  mistake,  one  Sabbath-^ay,  to  the 
ouM,  not  of  the  invalid  I  intende4  to  visit,  but  of  one 
I  health.     The  inmates  had  not  been  in  Church ;  the 
Uither  was  in -the  attitude  of  leaning  half  asleep  upon 
table,  and  another  person,  a  stranger,  slumbering  by 
be  fire :  I  asked  the  cause  of  <ibsence  from  the  house 
f  God.     Our  Church  was  just  dismissed ;  psalms  were 
iiic.'iiig  near  the  dost  of  another ;  and  a  third  congregation 
rsi  itill  engaged.  Why,  said  I,  are  all  these  opportunities 
'C^'lected  ?     The  reply  was,  with  sharpness  of  tone, 
'  One  cannot  be  always  hearing  preaching. "     No  I  said 
,  yr»u  will  not  always  have  it  in  your  power ;  we  had 
eed  to  improve  the  day  of  visitation ;  now  is  the  tiTne 
rcepted^     A  short  time  elapsed,  when  the  individual 
rho  ma(fe  the  remark  above  expressed,  sickened,  and 
t  a  few  hours  expired! — Various  are  the  excuses  for 
bH>7.ce :  one  has  not  a  seat  he  wished  to  have  had ; 
riotber  wants  spme  article  of  clothing ;  another  thinks 
«  or  she  got  cold  the  last  time  of  being  in  Church ; 
'I'^tber  says  he  intends  coming  again  by  and  by,  "and 
M  ^^iU  be  sure  to  see  me  now  and  then  at  the  dhurch,*' 
>r  he  bas  at  least  no  idea  of  never  cdniing  nore.    Alas, 
am  ac  a  loss  what  to  say,  that  can  be  expected  to 
>'i%  you  who  are  so  very  far  gone  in  that  spiritual 
>T>or.    It  is  not  the  want  of  a  seat,  nor  the  want  of  a 
at,  nor  delicacy  of  health,  nor  danger  of  suffering  any 
'il  efiTectSy  but  just  the  watt  jof  inclination,  which*  keeps 
m  from  Church ;  and  as  to  your  intention  of  coming 
vieciines,  I  should  like  to  see  it,  rather  than  to  hear 
It.    1  fear  much,  death  will  come,  and  judgment 
Me,  and    find  you  still  lying  down  and  loving  to 
luber.      Are  your  reasons  of  absenting  frequently 
kn  Church,  fludi  as  will  appear  satisfying  to  you  on 
ikatb-hed  ?     We,  tha  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  fre- 
Intly  have  occasion,  on  the  application  of  parents  for 
|li«in  to  their  children,  to  mi^e  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
It  of  unfrequent  attendance  on  the  Church,  and  we 
imtimei  receive  apologies  and  reasons  which  are  by 
fvtcsns  sAtia&ctory,  and  which  the  individuals  who 
p  them  know  quite  well  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
^e  op  Cor  the  occasion.     A  visit  to  the  sick-bed,  or 
of  9aeh  persons,  frequently  unmasks  the 
pven.    For  example,  I  once  visited  a  man  who  had 
ently  defended  the  irregularity  of  his  attendance 
c  bouse  of  God,  on  the  ground  particularly,  that 
\  somewhat  skilful  in  treating  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
^u  often  sent  for  when  he  was  on- his  way  to 
krcb.  This  might  have  happened  now  and  then,  but 
lUfecca  of  frequent  ^wenoe  was  not  tenable.   This 
^  foan,  like  many  o^thera,  thought  he  had  made  an 
tUent  apology,  and  had  got  weU  off  from  the  mlnis- 
^hut  it  WES  an  apology  which  hi*  own  conscience 
^im  at  the  time  was  nought.     It.  served  him  on 
Iral  occasioui  to  obtain  v,'hat  ho  wnntcJ^  though 


not  without  plain  intimation  that  it  was  not  considered 
by  me  as  quite  satisfactory,  and  wandng  him  of  the 
consequences  if  it  should  be  really  a'  mere  pretence. 
I  saw  him  when  on  his  dying  bed,  and  he  then,  with 
grief,  acknowledged  that  he  urged  an  apology  which 
was  very  insuffitient,  and  '<  Oh !"  said  he,  "  that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  com^  and  ^ea^  t^w  Wo^d  of-  Q^ : 
I  did  not  gQ  ifiJ^  I  ni^ht  a;nd  QUght  to  have  gone,  iiid 
now  gladly  wouid  I  go ;  but  ^  not  able.  What  would  I 
give  to  hear  another  sermon  1 " — Esv.  Wiluaji  Buiuis. 
ITract  on  |Ac  Sq^^A] 

AUtM.tubjected  to  vanity,  bmi  in  iopt— JDo  wa  not 
behold  the  creation  droo|3ng  ?  -  This  Wwer  world  in 
which  we  are,  may  be  seen  as  it  were,  hanging  the 
head ;  a  languishing  is  upon  all  thipgs,  the  shadow  of 
death  hovering  over  all,  in  every  pact ;  and  yet  sub- 
jected to  this  state  in  hope  1 — Hows,  o»  Mom,  viiL  22. 
.  Persecution  ueefith — Were  it  not  for  persecution,  I 
should  not  imderstaud  Scripture ^Luthkb.    ' 

jPomt/y  Worship. — Diffidence  and  timidity  are  often 
alleged  as  serious  objections  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  This,  certainly,  ^  a  very  un]lappy  excuse, 
and  very  unfortunately  alleged.  X  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  ask  the  author  of  it,  Are  you  too  diUldent  to 
perform  your  customary  business  ?  Are  you  too  diffi- 
dent to  pursue  customary  amusements  ?  Are  yo^  too 
diffident  to  commit  sin  ?  Doea  the  bashfulness  which 
hinders  you  from  family,  prayer,  hinder  you  also  from 
censuring  and  laughing  at  thoie  who  practise  it  ?  Does 
it  hinder  you  from  using  the  language  of  profimenegs  ? 
Why  should  you  be  timid  only  concerning  the  duties  of 
religion  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject to  excite  shame,  or  which  can  fairly  excuse  you 
in  indulging  it  ?  Is  it  nqt  true  that  religion  itself  is 
the  thing  of  which  you  are  ashamed  ?  Kemember,  I 
beseech '  you,  the  awful  declaration  of  Christ  concern- 
ing  this  subject,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  S6n  of  Man  be 
ashamed  when  he  shall  come  in  his  glory.*"  t^amily 
worship  presented  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  as  real  a 
confession  of  this  divine  person,  as  the  participation  of 
the  sacramental  supper -X) wight. 

^e  ever  ou  your  watch-tower. — Do  all  that  thou  doest 
as  a  man  that  woiteth  daily  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord ; 
as  a  ms^  that  ia  looking  always  when  the  heavens  should 
rend,  and  when  the  Lord  should  pome  in  the  clouds  to 
judge  the  whole  es^rth ;  as  «i  {pan  always  a|iooting  out 
his  head,  looking  for  the  day  of  salvation— John 
Welsh. 

Sinjklneu  of  unheU^. — T\ip  rea^n  why  Pfnons, 
who  appear  to  D«  in  som?  measure  convinced  of  sin,  so 
often  lose  their  cpnvictions  ;  and  why  sp  many^rofrs- 
sors  of  religion  fall  away  and  disgrace  their  profession, 
is  because  the  work  of  conviction  was  never  thoroughly 
performed ;  because  they  were  never  convinced  of  un- 
belief. They  saw,  p^rhap9»  that  th«y  were  sinners. 
They  felt  convinced  of  many  sins  in  their  temper  and 
conduct}  they,  in  some  measure,  Corrected  and  laid 
aside  these  sins;  tlien  their  conscience  eeased  to  re- 
proach them,  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  become  new  creatures.  But,  meanwhile,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  sin  of  unbelief,  and  therefore  never 
confessed,  repented  of,  or  forsook  it,  until  it  proved 
their  destruction.  They  were  like  a  man  who  should 
go  to  a  physician  to  be  healed  of  some  slight  external 
wound,  while  he  knew  nothing  of  a  deep-rooted  dis- 
ease which  was  praying  upon  his  vitaU.  Professors, 
try  yourselves  by  these  remarl^s,  look  back  to  the  time 
when  you  imagined  yourselves  to  be  apBvineed  of  sin, 
and  say  whether  you  wer«  th«n  convinoed,  or  whether 
you  have,  at  any  time  since,  been  convinced  of  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  unbelief.  If  not,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  you  are  deceived,  that  you  have  mis* 
taUen  the  furoj  tor  the  power  wf  godliness.— J* AYSOWt  ' 
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SACRED  POETBT. 


niAlSB. 


RaslVs  of  eternity !  begin  the  tong ; 

Redeem'd,  and  angel  barpe !  begin  to  God, 

Begin  the  anthem  ever  sweet  and  new, 

While  I  extol  him  holy,  jott,  and  good. 

life,  beauty,  light,  intelUgenoe,  and  love  I 

Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite  I 

Unsearchable  Jehoyah  1  God  of  truth  1 

Maker,  upholder,  governor  of  all : 

Thyself  unmade,  ungovem'd,  unupheld. 

Mysterious  more,  the  more  display'd,  wUere  itill 

Upon  thy  glorious  throne  thou  sitt'st  alone ; 

Hast  sat  idone,  and  shall  for  ever  sit 

Alone ;  invisible,  immortal  One  1 

Behind  essential  brightness  unbeheld. 

Incomprehensible  1  what  weight  shall  weigh — 

What  measure,  measure  Thee  ?  what  know  we  more 

Of  thee,  what  need  to  know,  than  thou  hast  taught. 

And  bidd'st  us  still  repeat,  at  mom  and  even, 

God !  everlasting  Father  I  holy  One  1 

Our  God,  our  Father,  our  eternal  all ! 

Source  whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  return ; 

Who  made  the  heaven,  who  made  the  flowery  land. 

Thy  works  all  praise  ihee ;  all  thy  angels  praise : 

Thy  saints  adore,  and  on  thy  altars  bum 

The  fragrant  incense  of  perpetual  love. 

They  praise  thee  now :  their  hearts,  their  voices  praise. 

And  swell  the  rapture  of  the  glorious  song. 

Harp  lift  thy  voice  on  high, — shout,  angels,  shout ! 

And  loudest,  ye  redeem*d  1  Glory  to  God, 

And  to  the  Lamb,  who  bought  us  with  his  blood. 

From  every  kindred,  nation,  people,  tongue ; 

And  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  our  souls  ; 

And  gave  us  robes  of  linen  pure,  and  crowns 

Of  life,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God. 

Shout  back  to  ancient  Time  1  sing  loud,  and  wave 

Tour  palms  of  triumph !  sing.  Where  is  thy  sting, 

O  death  ?  where  is  thy  victory,  O  grave  ? 

Thanks  be  to  God,  eternal  thanks,  who  gave 

Us  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high  1  shout,  angels,  shout  I 

And  loudest,  ye  redeemed  1  glory  to  God, 

And  to  the  Lamb,  all  glory,  and  all  praise : 

All  glory,  and  all  praise,  at  mom  and  even, 

That  come  and  go  eternally ;  and  find 

Us  happy  still,  and  thee  for  ever  blest 

Glory  to  God,  and  to  the  Lamb.     Amen. 

For  ever,  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 

POLLOK. 


HOFB  IN   THX  KB8UBBXCTION. 

Through  sorrow's  night,  and  danger's  path 

Amid  the  deepening  gloom. 
We  soldiers  of  an  injur^  king 

Are  marching  to  the  tomb. 

There,  when  the  turmoil  is  no  more. 

And  all  our  pow'rs  decay. 
Our  cold  remains  in  solitude 

Shall  sleep  the  years  away. 

Our  labours  done,  securely  laid 

In  this  our  last  retreat. 
Unheeded  o'er  our  silent  dust 

The  storms  of  life  shall  bear. 

Yet  not  thus  lifeless,  thus  inane. 

The  vital  spark  shall  lie. 
For  o'er  life's  wreck  that  spark  fhaU  tue. 

To  leek  its  kindred  sky. 


These  ashes  too,  this  little  dust, 

Our  Father's  care  shall  keep. 
Till  the  last  angel  rise  and  break 

The  long  and  dreary  sleep. 

Then  love's  soft  dew  o'er  every  eye 

Shall  shed  its  mildest  rays. 
And  the  long  silent  dust  shaU  burst 

With  shouts  of  endless  praise. 

H.  K.  Whiw, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  weakneu  qf  It^UUUty — Although,  when  fur* 
rounded  by  company  and  ezdted  by  applause,  Hobba 
was  accustomed  profusely  to  pour  out  hb  blasphemicf 
and  to  indulge  in  impious  bravado  against  his  Maker, 
yet  solitude  was  intolerable,  the  dismal  reflection«  of 
his  desolate  mind  he  was  unable  to  endure;  ifbj 
any  accident  he  was  left  to  himself  in  the  night,  wid^ 
out  his  candle,  he  was  absorbed  in  the  most  child- 
ish terror;  and  his  memorable  exclamation  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  in  spite  of  all  his  pretensioM 
to  philosophy  and  learning,  "  I  am  gtnng  to  take  i 
leap  in  the  dark,"  is  a  sufficient  exhibition  of  tk 
miserable  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  and  the  wretd^ 
ed  despondency  as  to  the  present,  which  the  rejcctua 
of  the  revelation  of  God  entails  upon  the  vicdmiof 
its  delusion. 

Support  in  the  hour  of  trial. — When  Dr  Fiibff, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  wbm  cruelly  and  iniquitooslT 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  came  w: 
from  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  »t , 
the  scaffold  where  he  was  to  die,  he  took  out  of  hii 
pocket  a  Greek  Testament ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  I 
he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  O  Lord,  direct  me  to  some  pa^  | 
sage  which  may  support  me  through  this  awful  kcbt" 
He  opened  the  book,  and  his  eye  glanced  on  tbe  passt^, 
"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  Goi 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Tbe  bisfao;i 
instantly  closed  the  book,  and  said,  '*  Praised  be  tU 
Lord  I  this  is  sufficient  both  for  time  and  for  eternity* ^ 
Thus  did  Providence  direct  him  to  consolations,  which 
rendered  him  insensible  to  the  agonies  of  death,  anil 
aJQTorded  him  a  foretaste  of  the  immortal  blesKdnes  o^ 
heaven.  , 

The  Experience  qf  a  TVvtM&r. — In  Willia's  *'PesJ 
dllings  by  the  Way,"  the  following  remarks  are  mm 
in  reference  to  the  mode  in  whidh  the  Sabbath  «■ 
spent  on  board  a  steam-boat  between  London  and  Leitn 
"  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  observance  of  the  Sablnd 
which  had  not  crossed  my  path  in  three  years'  tnvd 
Half  the  passengers,  at  least,  took  their  Bibles 
break&st,  and  devoted  an  hour  or  two  evidently  to  fy» 
religious  reading  and  reflection.     With  this  exceptioo, 
have  not  seen  a  person  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
tritvelling  over  half  the  world. 


FortfoUof,  for  preferring  the  Numbcn,  msy  be  bed  of 
PubUcher,  Price  Two  Shilling!  and  Sixpence. 
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PROVIDENCE  PROVED  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan, 

North  LcUh. 

"Whew  the  Psalmist,  after  reviewing  the  various 
dispensations  of  Providence,  affirms,  that  *'  whoso 
is  wise  and  will'  observe  these  things,  even  they 
shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,** 
he  plainly  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
events  of  human  life  in  general,  and  the  facts  of 
every  man's  own  experience  in  particular,  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  one  can  seriously  consider 
them,  without  acknowledging  that  there  is  a  Pro- 
vidence at  work  in  the  world,  and  that  this  Provi- 
dence is  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  one. 

That  there  is  a  Providence  directing,  control- 
ling, and  overruling  all  the  events  which  take 
place  on  earth,  whether  these  be  of  a  public  or  more 
private  nature,  is  a  truth  M'hich,  however  much  it 
may  he  doubted  by  the  careless,  and  however 
boldly  it  may  be  denied  by  the  profane,  will,  ne- 
vertheless, evidence  itself  to  the  conviction  of 
every  considerate  mind,  which  contemplates  ha- 
bitually and  dispassionately  the  events  of  human 
hfe,  in  connection  with  ^e  causes  out  of  which 
they  spring,  and  the  results  in  which  they  termi- 
nate, or  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote. 
To  a  careless  observer,  the  course  of  events  may 
seem  to  be  determined  by  no  fixed  principles,  and 
to  be  regulated  by  no  steady  laws ;  all  may  seem 
to  be  a  strange  medley  of  uncertainty,  vaccillation, 
and  change ;  but  on  more  attentive  observation, 
the  course  of  events  will  be  found  to  afford  as 
strong  evidence  of  a  constant  Providence,  as  the 
structure  of  nature  affords  of  a  wise  and  intelli- 
gent Creator.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
concurrence  of  events  to  one  great  end,  especially 
if  these  events  be  numerous  and  complicated, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  s^em  to  bg  mutually 
independent  of  one  another,  and  to  have  no  other 
connection  except  what  arises  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Will  overruling  them  all  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  own  designs,  may  af- 
ford as  strudng  a  proof  of  God's  interposition  as 
is  furnished  by  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, or  by  the  collocations  and  adjustments 
of  material  elements  in  any  organized  body.  When 
we  examine  the  structure  of  a  plant,  or  of  an 
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animal,  or  when  we  consider  the  formation  of  any 
one  organ,  such  bs  the  human  eye,  we  see  at  once 
that  its  parts  are  so  adjusted  to  one  another,  as  to 
answer  an  important  end ;  and  hence  we  infer, 
from  the  traces  of  design  and  wisdom  that  are 
exhibited  in  its  structure,  that  it  could  only  be  the 
product  of  a  designing  cause,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  result  of  God's  creative  wisdom  and  power. 
Now,  what  we  affirm  is,  that  a  series  of  events 
may  be  so  arranged,  as  to  afford  precisely  the 
same  evidence  of  an  overruling  Providence, — events 
which  naturally  have  no  apparent  connection  with 
one  another,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  be 
stnmg  together  so  as  to  have  a  common  bearing 
on  some  one  result,  and  so  as  to  demonstrate^  by  ^ 
their  concurrence  to  that  one  end,  just  as  an  or- 
ganized body  demonstrates^  by  the  fit  combination 
of  its  parts,  the  interposition  of  divine  wisdom 
and  almighty  power.  The  argument,  in  .both 
cases,  proceeds  on  precisely  the  same  principles ; 
in  the  one  case  these  principles  are  applied  to 
the  combinations  of  matter,  m  the  other  to  the 
combinations  of  events ;  but  in  each  instance  there 
is  an  end,  and  a  concurrence  of  means  towards 
that  end,  which  affords  ample  evidence  of  design  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  considering  the  subject  in 
this  light,  consists  in  the  proof  which  it  af- 
fords, that  the  doctrine  of  a  constant  and  presid- 
ing Providence  rests  precisely  on  the  same  ground, 
and  should  be  received  with  the  same  unwavering 
certainty,  as  the  doctrine  of  God's  being  itself,  in 
so  far  as  that  doctrine  is  embraced  on  the  strength 
of  those  proofs  which  nature  furnishes  of  the 
design  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  therq  are  many  events  of  so 
trivial  and  insignificant  a  nature,  that  we  would  , 
not  think  of  founding  upon  them  any  argument 
for  divine  Providence;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  there  are  many  material  objects  in  nature, 
which,  were  they  considered  by  themselves,  might 
not  afford  a  sufficient,  or  at  least  a  striking,  evi- 
dence of  divine  creation.  When  the  theist  wishes 
to  establish  the  latter  doctrine,  he  selects,  not  a 
stone  or  a  solitary  piece  of  clay,  but  some  organ- 
ized body,  as  a  specimen  of  God's  works  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  a  Pro- 
vidence, we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  events  in 
their  combination  and  succession,  and  to  select 
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such  combinations  as  most  signally  display  the  to- 
kens of  God's  design.  These^re  prerogative  tn- 
stances,  in  both  cases.  Not  that  God's  creation, 
or  God's  providence,  is  less  real  in  the  plainer 
forips  of  matter,  or  the  more  trivial  events  of 
life,  but  that  they  are  less  strikingly  exemplified ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  those  views  which  have 
often  been  presented  to  the  world,  and  as  often 
excepted  against,  respecting  particular  and  special 
providences,  which,  if  they  be  meant  to  convey 
the  idea  of  anything  miniculous,  are  unquestion- 
ably liable  to  just  exception  :  but,  if  they  be  ho- 
nestly meant,  merely  as  striking  exainples  of  a 
Providence  which  is  at  once^universal  and  minute, 
are  no  more  to  be  objected  to  than  is  the  common 
practice  of  selecting  a  striking  specimen  of  de- 
sign in  illustrating  the  J)roof  of  a  creation,  or  of 
making  a  striking  experiment  in  illustrating  any 
of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
Psalmist  ^elects,  in  the  present  case,  several  ilttis- 
tralive  specimens,  and  founds  on  these  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  overruling  providence. 

The  general  doctrine  of  a  Providence  may  be 
established  on  these  and  similar  grounds ;  nor  can 
r  conceive  it  possible  to  hold  that  an  act  of  di- 
vine power  was  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
the  world,  while  it  is  denied  that  the  continual 
exercise  of  divine  power  is  needful  for  its  mainten- 
ance and  support;  or  to  believe  that  we  could 
not  have  acquired  our  existence  but  from  God, 
while  we  arrogantly  imagine  that  we  may  exist 
without,  or  independently  of,  his  will.  But  I  ap- 
prehend that,  in  order  to  realize  and  appreciate 
God's  provirlence,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
means  sugi^estcd  by  the  Psalmist,  and,  instead  of 
looking  only  to  abstract  reasoning's,  apply  our- 
selves to  a  close  and  considerate  observance  of 
all  the  methods  of  God's  dealings  tcith  our- 
selves  ;  we  must  review  all  the  way  by  which  God 
has  been  leading  us ;  and  connecting  his  dispen- 
sations with  the  declared  end  and  objects  of  his 
moral  government,  and  with  our  felt  necessities, 
we  shall  be  able  to  see,  each  in  his  own  case,  in- 
numerable proofs  both  of  the  wisdom  and  care  of 
Him,  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  The  events  of  every  man's  life, 
when  they  are  thus  considered,  -will  afford  abun- 
dant evidence  of  a  Providence,  and  will  impress 
that  great  doctrine  on  the  heart  with  a  power 
which  no  abstract  reasonings  can  be  expected  to 
exercise  over  the  generality  of  mankind.  The 
man  who,  on  reviewing  the  course  of  his  life,  can 
see  no  trace  of  God's  providential  hand,  may  as 
well,  on  considering  the  frame  of  his  body,  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  marks  of  God's  creating 
hand ;  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  mo^t 
minutely  attentive  to  the  facts  of  his  own  per-* 
sonal.  experience,  will  be  the  most  thoroughly  pe- 
netrated with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a  Pro-  • 
Tidence  that  upholds  all,  and  overmles  all. 

It  is  in  the  details  of  each  man's  private  history, 
that  we  find  the  most  touching  manifestations  of 
God's  providential  care :  and,  on  considering  these, 
pone  of  us  can  refuse  to  acknowledgoi  ttiat  we 


have  been  the  objects  of  a  watchfulness  which  ha^ 
never  slumbered,  and  of  a  kindness  ^hich  has 
never  been  A^-^eary  in  doing  us  good.  Were  we 
to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  blessin<:« 
which  we  have  received  at  God's  hands ;  of  aJ 
the  deliverances  which  he  hath  wrought  out  for 
us ;  of  all  the  snares  from  which  he  has  preserved 
us ;  and  of  all  the  manifestations  of  his  lone- 
suffering  patience  and  tender  mercy,  which  have 
occurred  in  our  own  experience ; — ^were  we  to 
begin  with  the  years  of  infancy  and  feebleness, 
and  to,  trace  our  progress  through  the  slipper)' 
paths  of  youth,  till  we  reached  our  present  state; 
we  should  soon  find  how  impossible  it  is  to  reckon 
up  the  sum  of  onr  obligations  to  "  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord." 

But  it  is  not  by  a  view  of  onr  mercies  and  pri- 
vil^^,  considered  separately  by  themselves,  but 
by  a  view  of  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  God's  declared  end  and 
design  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  most  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  his 
providence  towards  us.  The  declared  end  of 
God  in  all  his  dispensations,  is  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  glory,  and  the  gradnal  improvement 
and  ultimate  perfection  of  our  moral  nature. 
Keeping  this  end  in  view,  and  considering  all  his 
dispensations  as  having  a  bearing  on  its  fulfilment,  , 
we  shall  see,  in  our  (iflictions,  not  less  than  in  i 
our  mercies,  ample  evidence  of  his  wisdom,  and 
shall  be  enabled  to  knovr  experimentally,  that 
"  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  him."  His  is  a  holy  love,  acting  wisely 
with  a  view  to  moral  ends,  and  seeking  to  bless 
its  objects  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  dignity,  as 
moral  and  responsible  beings.  To  this  ^nd,  ajfflic- 
tion  itself  is  made  subservient,  and  the  temporary 
deprivation  of  mere  sentient  and  animal  enjoyment, 
becomes,  in  his  hands,  the  means  of  a  for  purer 
and  loftier  happiness, — ^the  happiness  of  a  renewed 
mind,  of  a  good  conscience;  and  of  well  regulated 
affections.  Hence,  on  the  Christian  scheme, 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  that  seeming  paradox, 
— "  blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  for,  «  by  the 
sadness  of  their  countenances,"  God  seeks  to  'make 
their  "  hearts  better,"  and  then  they  are  blessed 
indeed.  It  is  on  this  principle  of  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  benevolence,  that  God,  the  Father 
of  his  people,  acts,  and  the  very  restraints  which 
he  impose^  on  them,  and  the  chastisements  with 
which  he  visits  them,  when  these  are  viewed  in 
connection  with  his  design  and  end  in  them  all,  are 
pledges  and  tokens  of  that  loving-kindness  which, 
in  him,  is  not  an  isolated  principle,  but  an  attri- 
bute which,  however  supreme  and  infinite,  is 
co-ordinate  and  co-active  with  perfect  holiness, 
justice,  and  truth 

FuUy  to  realize  these  views,  however,  we  ranst  ! 
look  hack  on  all  the  way  by  which  be  has  been  i 
leading  us  ;/for  the  events  of  each  man's  life,  like 
the  more  public  events  of  history,  can  seldom  he 
impartially  considered  at  the  time. oD their  occiu'- 
rence ;  they  occasion  such  an  agitation  of  itiiod, 
and  call  into  play  so  many  feelings  and  passions, 
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that  we  arc  too  apt  to  t&ke  a  partial  view  of  ihexA, 
especially  while  as  yet  the  ends  for  which  these 
dispensations  were  sent,  are  unknown,  or,  at  least, 
have  not  been  realized  in  our  experience.  |t  is 
after  the  stunning'  shock  has  passed  ftway,-^— 4ifter 
the  tempest  of  natural  feeling  has  suBsided,  and 
after  we  have  begun  to  taste  the  fruits  of  a  mature 
expenence,  that  we  are  able,  on  a  calm,  though,  it 
may^  be,  a  pensive  review,  to  see  all  the  parts  of 
this  chequered  drUma  in  combination,  and  to  mark 
the  wisdom  and  kindness  which  adjusted  them  all, 
in  relation  to  some  great  and  important  end. 
Such  a  review  of  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord 
hati>  led  us,  will  be  best  taken,  from  heaven. 


BKSTCR  OF  THE 

histohy  and  character  bv  columba, 

THS    APOSTIiB   OF   tHX  .filOHLAlTDB. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Donald  pEabussoN. 

Vhtl^  much  of  fable  may  6*  l^lenfled  wilh  feet  in  the 
relation  transtnitted  to  us  of  the  early  Christians,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  such  as  had  encountered  difficul- 
ties and  braved  dangers  in  their  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospeh  yet  is  th^re  always  abundance  of  real  In- 
cdent  Interspersed,  to  render  the  narnitive  at  once  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  Columba  retires  so  fer  into 
the  gloom' of  a  distant  and  savage  age,  and  hischamcter 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  such  conflicting,  testimony, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  truth,  through  the 
veil  of  prejudice  on  the  one  Band,  or  of  partiality  on 
the. other;  fortunately,  however,  the  proofs  of  his  de- 
Totioti  to  the  cause  of  Christ  are  So  numerous  and  sub- 
stantial, as  to  resist  alike  the  enciroachments  of  time  and 
of  envy,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  sweet  odour  of 
sanctity,  which  requires  enhancement  from  none  of  the 
ornaments  of  fancy,  or  the  glow  of  romance,  by  which 
too  many  .of  his  biographer^  have,  rather  obscured  than 
dijjnified  his  memory;  and.  in  giving  a  bnef  detail  of 
hi?  character  and  labours,  it  see.ms .  necessary  to  strip 
them  of  all  that  is  improbable,  and  of  much  that  is  mar- 
vel loiw,  in  order  that  the  narrative  may  be  read  with 
patience  and  with  profit 

Co1umba'\va9  a  tiative  of  Ireland,  descended,  as  his 
biojrraphers  inform  us,  from  the  royal  family  of  that 
kinp^dotn,  4nd  connected  also  wth  the  princes  of  the 
Dalriad  Scots :  He  wais  bom  A.  D.  521  ;  and  his  pa- 
rents, induced,  as  some  say,  by  certain  mysterious  in- 
cidents connected  vnth  his  birth,  or  as  others,  with 
preatcr  probability,  imagine,  by  his  early  disposition  to 
piery ,  and  the  indication  of  uncommon  talents,  devoted 
i^im,  from  his  very  childhood,  to  the  sacred  profes- 

ifi«  education  was  intrusted  successively  to  several 
of  the  most  learned  and  devout  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics, 
under  whom  he  discovered,  when'  yet  a  youth,  the  em- 
bryo symptoms  of  his  future  godliness  and  greatness,  so 
that  he  was  regarded,  by  his  instructors,  less  as  an  in- 
ferior and  pupil,  than  as  a  companion  and  a  fViend,  and 
n-as  accustomed  to  receive  from  them  the  appellation  of 
the  Saint, 

Of  his  early  labours  in  the  ministry  little  is  known ; 
some  authors  conjecture  that  he  had  engaged  too  deeply 
as  A  partizan-  in  the  political  dissensions  which  at  that 
time  agitated  Ireland ;  that  he  thereby  incurred  the 
deep-rooted  resentment  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  was 
compelled,  on  that  account,  to  leave  his  native  country : 
but  wlien  we  consider  how  utterly  this  supposition  is 
at  Tarianc«  with  the  whole  tenor  Of  hid  fttture  Ufb, 


and  that  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  of  tl^c  re- 
spect, and  attachment  which  the  Irish  clergy,  as  well  as 
laity,  entertained  for  him  at  a  later  period, — we  are  in- 
clined to  coincide  with  those  who  state,  that,  when  h^ 
left  his  native  land,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
his  object  was  to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
to  gather  from  continental  society  that  improvement 
which  would  fit  him  for  the  service  to  which  he  had 
devoted  all  his  energies. 

How  long  Columba  remained  abroad  is  also  matter 
of  uncertainty;  but  the  scanty  endence  which  we 
possess,  proves  the  ample  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which,  during  his  absence,  were  afforded  him, 
and  his  own  after  career  offers  indubitable  testimony 
how  much  he  had  profited  by  these  oif|)ortunities. 
His  piety  and  general  accomplishments  procured  him, 
in  every  quarter,  a  cordial  welcome,  gaining  him  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  pious  and  the  erudite,  and 
opening  up  to  his  scrutiny  the  treasures  which  lay  con- 
cealed ill  the  seclusion  of  monastic  establishments.  And 
while  he  stored  his  ardent  mind  with  the  learning  ot 
the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  his  active  eye  caught 
whatever  appeared  to  him  useful  in  the  ecclesiastical 
institute  and*  discipline  of  the  different  monasteries 
which  he  visited;  for.  upon  'the  rules  of  some  of  the 
eastern  Churches  he  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
model  of  his  own  system,  the  efficiency  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  tested,  by  founding  a  religious  establish- 
ment in  Italy. 

Nor  was  bis  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  more 
distinguished  than  the  singleness  of  his  heart  and  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal.  Clad  in  the  proof  armour  of  bum- 
ble and  holy  devotedness  to  his  God  and  Saviour,  be 
was  equally  unmoved  by  the  fascinations  of  luxury,  as 
by  the  promptings  of  ambition.  It  is  told  of  him,  when 
sojourning  in  France,  that  .Sigibert,  the  reigning  mon- 
arch of  that  country,  charmed  with  his  wisdom  and  ac- 
complishments, urged  him,  by  all  the  solicitations  of 
friendship  and  promises  of  high  distinction,  to  settle  in 
his  kingdom,  and  fix  his  residence  at  his  court.  Co- 
lumba, however,  sought  the  friendship  of  a  higher  and 
mightier  Potentate  than  he,  and  desired  for  himself  no 
fajT  and  fertile  heritage, — his  object  being  to  sojourn  in 
that  land  which  offered  the  fairest  prospect  of  his  be- 
ing, useful  in  gaining  a  rich  harvest  of  ransomed  souls 
to  the  glory  of  the  Saviour's  name ;  and,  therefore^ 
prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  re- 
plied, that,  so  far  from  coveting  the  wealth  of  others, 
he  had,  for  Christ's  sake,  renounced  his  own. 

Having  thus  traversed  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  he  returned  to  his  own  land,^ — his 
mind  well  stored  with  learning,  and  his  heart  glowing 
with  deeper  devotion  to  his  God,  and  a  holier  zeal  tor 
his  cause,  rich  in  experience,  and  ripe  in  wisdom :  and 
having  thus  gained  all  that  he  could  gather  from  the 
world's  converse,  he  resolved  that  the  treasures  which 
he  had  amassed  should  not  "  be  Kid  under  a  bushel," 
but  should  be  made  to  diffuse  verdure  and  fertility  over 
a  sterile  wilderness,  so  that  being  enriched  out  of  the 
fulness  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  even  the  waste  and  so- 
litary desert  should  be  made  **  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose." 

The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  extension  of 
Messiah's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  occupies  a  position  not 
more  honourable  than  delicate  and  dangerous.  The 
Christian  missionary,  indeed,  seems  to  inhabit  an  ele- 
ment of  his  own, — ^he  stands  midway,  as  it  were,,  be- 
t\vixt  heaven  and  earth,  the  channel  of  communication 
betwixt  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  receiving,  with 
the  one  hand,  the  blessings  which  descend  ffom  the 
upper  sanctuary,  and,  >vith  the  other,  dispensing  those 
blessings  to  men, — pleading,  at  pne  time,  at  the  bar  of 
heaven  for  the  sinner's  pardon ;  pleading,  at  another, 
at  the  bar  of  the  sinner's  conscience,  for  the  admissioi) 
of  the  Saviour  into  his  heart ;  therefore  it  is  peculiarly 
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necessary  for  him  to  make  provision  for  his  arduous  en* 
terprise,  with  all  the  caution  and  the  forethought  which 
a  skilful  and  sagacious  mariner  employs,  when  ahout 
to  trust  his  bark  to  a  boisterous  ocean ;  as  he  prepares 
his  vessel  for  braving  the  ocean's  buifetings,  examines 
all  her  parts,  and  stores  her  with  every  necessary  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  the  voyage, — so  must  the 
Christian  champion  arm  himself  against  the  bufietings 
of  sin,  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  and  his  heart 
with  faith,  devoting  himself,  body,  and  mind,  and  spiritj 
to  the  sacred  work. 

And  thus  had  Columba  prepared  for  his  labours ;  his 
mind  and  body  were  both  in  their  prime ;  his  naturally 
superior  mental  endowments  had  been  expanded  by  un- 
wearied application ;  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  he  had  neglected  no  branch  of  study  which  he  con- 
sidered  as  likely  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  great 
object  which  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart ;  polished  and 
conciliatory  in  his  manners ;  pleasing,  yet  venerable,  in 
external  appearance,  nature  and  art  seemed  to  have 
combined  in  forming  in  him  a  fit  instrument  to  win  the 
admiration^iind  sway  the  hearts  of  a  rude  people. 

To  these,  however,  were  superadded  qualifications 
still  more  requisite  for  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  ^  He 
was  characterized  by  a  zeal  in  his  Master's  cause 
not  more  devoted  than  pure  ;  by  no  one  could  it  be  said, 
with  greater  effect,  or  evidence  of  truth,  than*  by 
Columba,  "  I  seek  not  yours  but  you." 

In  early  life  he  had  resigned  to  his  relatives  the  royal 
inl^eritance  to  which  he  had  been  born  the  heir,  desir- 
ing no  share  in  their  wealth,  except  what  they  volun- 
tarily contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause : 
But  though  thus  humble,  ^et  was  he  firm  in  his  resolves, 
neither  crushed  by  difficulties,  nor  dismayed  by  dangers ; 
having  "  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,"  he  never 
thought  of  looking  bac^i.,  but  committed  his  all  into  the 
hands  of  him  **  who  is  a  faithful  Creator,"  and  having 
him  as  a  friend,  he  feared^no  foe.  lie  was  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  oppression  ;  the  stern  denouncer  of  violence 
and  outrage ;  ignorant  alike  of  arrogance  and  of  servility, 
he  '*  gloried  in  nothing  save  in  the  cross  of  his  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  "  and  thus  regulating  his  own  conduct  }  y 
the  rules  of  Christian  justice  and  integrity,  he  desired 
to  induce  all  others  to  adopt  the  same  standard. 

Earth  seemed  to  have  no  charm  for  him  besides 
the  delight  of  conferring  benefits,  for  "  his  treasure 
was  in  heaven,"  and  thereof  was  his  conversation; 
his  heart  was  his  God's,  and  with  him  was  it  his  de- 
light to  hold  communion  ;  he  gave  his  hatred  to  nought 
but  sin, — his  fear  to  nought  but  temptation, — his  trust 
to  none  but  his  Saviour.  Although  the  earlier  part  of 
his  history  is  little  else  than  a  blank,  yet  can  all  this, 
and  much  more,  be  gathered  from  the  events  of  the 
later  pf.riod  of  his  life,  all  of  which  justify  us  in  regard- 
ing him  as  exhibiting  on  earth  many  of  the  graces  of 
heaven, — much  of  the  purity  and  zeal  of  the  early  apos- 
tolic fathers  :  and  panoplied  thus  in  celestial  armour,  he 
went  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Cross  in  a  foreign 
and  barbarous  land. 

His  own  country  had,  at  an  early  period,  been  blessed 
with  the  light  of  Christianity ;  but  from  afar,  the  black 
and  barren  shores  of  Scotland,  shrouded  in  the  clouds 
of  superstition  and  heathenism,  seemed  to  scowl  defiance 
across  the  sea ;  and  thither  had  Columba  determined  to 
proceed  on  his  philanthropic  mission. 
,  It  Is  a  matter  of  doubt,  among  the  learned,  to  what  ex- 
tent Columbiynay  be  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  con- 
verting the  tnbes  of  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  Ninian  had  preached  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  cross  to  the  southern  Picts ;  and  Ciaran,  the 
preceptor  of  Columba,  had  also,  before  this  time,  visited 
and  preached  in  Cantire ;  it  is  possible,  that  their  disciples 
may  have  endeavoured  to  disseminate  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  traditions  regarding  Palladiiui  also  may 
Ife  no  fable.  Still,  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  northern  dis- 


tricts of  Scotland  were  throughout  almost  equally  bleak 
in  their  spiritual  as  in  their  natural  scenery,  when  Colura. 
ba  landed  upon  its  shores.  Although,  then,  it  be  pos- 
sible that  prior  to  his  arrival,  one  or  two  efforts  had 
been  made  to  remove  the  universal  barrenness,  and  one 
or  two  scattered  hamlets  of  that  vast  wilderness  had 
been  refreshed  with  the  9oh  dew  of  the  Gospel,  yet  the 
efforts  must  have  been  few  and  feeble,  and  the  ef- 
fects limited,  so  that  to  Colmnba  remained  the  task  of 
giving  life,  and  form,  and  union,  to  previous  operations. 
There  might  previously  have  eidsted  a  few  shoots  from 
a  Christian  root,  but  they  were  stricken  and  stunted, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  tempests  or  nipped  by  the  chilli 
atmosphere  of  heathenism.  He  not  only  trained  and 
fostered  the  produce  of  the  past,  but  persisted  in  plant- 
ing more  extensively,  until  in  place  of  one  or  two  so- 
litary shrubs,  there  sprung  up  over  the  wide  extent  of 
the  nation  a  mighty  forest  of  "  plants  of  renown." 

In  the  year  563,  in  the  42d  year  of  bis  age,  ColumKn 
is  supposed  to  have  set  out  upon  that  missionary  enter- 
prise, whose  successful  ternu|iation  has  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Highlands."  * 

He  sailed  from  Ireland  in  a  small  eurrach,  or  wirker 
boat,  covered  with  hides,  accompanied  by  twelve  cboi^ea 
associates,  and  landed  in  the  Island  of  Ai  or  lona.  King 
on  the  west  of  MuU,  about  midway  between  the  t<?rri- 
tories  of  the  Picts  and  the  Caledonians,  and  which  hfts, 
since  that  period,  been  more  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  Icolmkill,  or  the  island  of  Columkille,  the  celtic 
designation  of  Columba. 

It  is  not  ascertained  in  what  manner,  or  from  whom, 
Columba  obtained  possession  of  this  island  as  a  settle- 
ment^ some  consider  the  grant  to  have  been  made  liy 
the  princes  of  Pictlaiid,  others  by  the  princes  of  the 
Dalriad  Scots ;  the  latter  supposition  appears  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  the  Dalriad  Scots  were 
supposed  to  be,  at  that  time,  better  inclined  to  the 
Christian  faith  than  their  Pictish  neighbours,  conjoined 
with  the  certainty  that  the  pious  stranger  was  himself 
allied  to  the  Scottish  monarchs.  Others  again  suppose 
that  lona  had,  as  well  as  Arran,  been  a  seat  of  the 
Druids,  who  had  been  compelled  to  forsake  this  haunt 
upon  the  intrusion  of  some  Christians,  prior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Columba,  who  was  afterwards  induced  to  make 
choice  of  that  Island  for  his  residence,  no  less  from  the 
hereditary  sanctity  attached  to  the  locality,  than  for  the 
facilities  which  its  situation  afforded  of  communicating 
with  his  native  country.  The  cause  of  its  selection,  and 
the  means  whereby  the  grant  was  obtained,  are,  however, 
matters  of  comparatively  trivial  importance ;  suffice  it  to 
know,  that  here  Columba  was  permitted  to  fix  his  liabi- 
tation,  and  that  from  this  sequestered  islet,  issued  forth 
the  light  of  Christian  knowledge  upon  the  north  of 
Scotliuid. 

Thus  settled  in  lona,  Columba,  having  arranged  the 
internal  economy  of  his  religious  establishment,  more 
upon  the  principle  of  a  seminary  than  of  a  monastic  in- 
stitution, prepared  for  engaging  in  his  great  design,  with 
an  energy  and  activity  worthy  of  the  sacred  cause. 

No  attempt  could,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  hopeless 
than  the  enterprise  in  which  this  holy  man  had  cm- 
barked.  His  doctrines  were  distasteful  alike  to  kiofi, 
and  priests,  and  people;  the  mass  of  the  community 
were  scarcely  a  step  removed  from  barbarism;  the 
reigning  prince  of  the  Pictish  territories  ordered  his 
gates  to  be  shut  against  the  Christian's  approach,  and 
the  Druids  used  their  almost  unlimited  influence  ovcr 
the  vulgar  mind,  not  merely  to  counteract  his  effort*, 
but  often  even  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  which 
was  frequently  attempted,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Scotland.  The  natural  character  of  the  country  too, 
was  unfavourable ;  wild,  woody,  mountainous,  luid  in- 
fested by  beasts  of  prey,  it  presented  most  imposing 
difficulties  to  a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  adwitages 
of  native  manners  or  the  native  ^ecu 
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Far,  however,  from  feeling  diiroayed  or  discouraged 
by  the  dangers  that  threatened,  or  the  difficulties  that 
opposed  him,  he  prayed  that,  in  order  to  overcome 
them,  thirty  additional  years  might  he  allotted  him. 
The  sequel  will  shew  how  these  thirty  years  were  em- 
ployed. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.j 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND, 
AND  THB  EXISTENCE  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS  IN 
SCOTLAND  FlF'ftr  YEARS  BEFORE  THOSE  OF 
MR    RAIKES. 

Bt  THB  Rev.  John  Beown,  D.D.» 
MmUier  of  Langion,  Berwickshire. 

The  name  of  Raikes  will  he  long  rememhered  through- 
out  future  ages  with  veaeration  and  gratitude,  as  a 
distinguished  henefiictor,  not  only  of  his  jiative  coun- 
try, but  of  the  human  race.  Though  not  the  founder 
of  Sabbath  Schools,  strictly  speaking,  as  he  himself 
mentions  in  very  modest  terms  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fox, 
July  12,  1787,  and  as  is  asserted  by  his  able  and  excel- 
lent biographer,  and  by  the  Sunday  School  Society,  he 
was  honoured  to  be  the  instrument  of  introducing  them 
into  England,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
having  existed  previously  in  a  more  perfect  form  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  bland ;  as  some  of  our  philoso- 
phers were  led  to  discoveries  in  physical  science,  which 
have  procured  for  them  high  and  deserved  reputation, 
ivithout  being  aware  that,  as  appears  from  his  papers, 
which  were  lately  published,  they  were  found  out  pre- 
viously by  the  immortal  Edwards.  From  a  memoran^ 
dum  in  his  handwriting,  it  would  seem,  that  Mr  Raikes 
established  the  first  of  these  schools  in  Gloucester,  where 
he  followed  the  profe^ou  of  a  printer,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1 781 ,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782 ;  and  the 
circiunstances  which  first  suggested  them  to  his  mind, 
as  detailed  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Townley, 
a  genilettKOi  in  Lancashire,  are  exceedingly  interesting : 

**  The  beginning  of  this  scheme,"  says  he,  "  was 
entirely  owing  to  accident.  Some  business  leading  me 
one  nnorniog  into  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  where  the 
lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed  in 
the  pin  manufiictory)  chiefly  reside,  I  Mras  struck  with 
roncem  at  seeing  a  group  of  children,  wretchedly 
ra^ed,  at  play  in  the  street.  I  asked  an  inhabitant 
whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  lamented  their  misery  and  idleness.  '  Ah  1 
Sir,'  said  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  '  could 
you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a  Sunday, 
you  would  be  shocked  indeed,  for  then  the  street  is 
fiQed  ^vith  multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who,  released 
on  that  day  from  employment,  spend  their  time  in  noise 
and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing  and  swearing  in 
a  manner  so  horrid,  as  to  ^ convey  to  any  serious  mind 
an  idea  of  hell  rather  than  any  other  place.  We  have 
a  worthy  clergyman,  (said  she,)  minister  of  our  parish, 
who  has  put  some  of  them  to  school ;  but  upon  the 
Sabbath  they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  their  inclina- 
tions without  restraint,  as  their  parents,  totally  aban- 
doned themselves,  have  no  idea  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  their  children  principles  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  entire  strangers.'  "^ 

**  This  conversation  suggested  to  me  that  it  would 
be  at  least  a  harmless  attempt,  if  it  were  productive  of 
no  good,  should  some  httle  plan  be  formed  to  check 
this  deplorable  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  I  then  in- 
quired of  the  woman  if  there  were  any  well  disposed 
women  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  kept  schools  for 


teaching  to  read  ?  I  presently  was  directed  to  four. 
To  these  I  applied,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them, 
to  receive  as  many  children  as  I  should  send  upon  the 
Sunday,  whom  they  were  to  instruct  in  reading  and  in 
the  Church  Catechism.  For  this,  I  engaged  to  pay 
them  each  a  shilling  for  their  day's  employment  The 
women  seemed  pleased  with  the  proposal.  I  then 
waited  on  the  clergyman  before  mentioned,  and  impart-' 
ed  to  him  my  plan.  He  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the 
idea,  that  he  engaged  to  lend  his  assistance,  by  going 
round  to  the  schools  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  examine 
the  progress  that  was  made,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
decorum  among  such  a  set  of  little  heathens. 

"  This,  Sir,  was  the  commencement  of  the  plan.  It 
is  now  about  three  years  since  we  began,  and  I  could 
wish  you  were  here  to  make  inquiry  into  the  effect  A 
woman,  who  lives  in  a  lane  Where  I  had  fixed  a  school, 
told  me  some  time  ago,  that  the  place  was  quite  a  hea- 
ven upon  Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  numbers  who  have  learned  to  read  and  say  their 
Catechism  are  so  great,  that  I  am  astonished  at  it 
Upon  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  mistresses  take  their 
scholars  to  Church,  a  place  into  which  neither  they  nor 
their  ancestors  ever  entered  with  a  view  to  the  glory 
of  God.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  within 
this  month  these  little  ragamuffins  have,  in  great  num- 
bers, taken  it  into  their  heads  to  frequent  the  early 
morning  prayers  which  are  held  every  morning. at  the 
cathedral  at  seven  o'clock.  I  believe  there  were  near 
fifty  this  morning,"  &c 

"  Results  like  these,"  as  I  have  elsewhere  remark- 
ed,* **  could  not  fail  to  a>\'aken  the  most  Uvely  in- 
terest in  the  dry  of  Gloucester,  and  wherever  they 
were  announced.  Similar  institutions  were  rapidly 
established  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  more 
generally  they  •  were  known,  the  more  highly  were 
they  applauded,  and  the  more  eagerly  were  they  fol- 
lowed. Dr  Adam  Smith,  whom  no  man  will  suspect 
of  a  tendency  to  enthusiasm,  said  of  them  to  a  frie^id, 
that/  no  plan  promised  to  effect  a  change  of  maimers 
%ith  equal  ease  and  simplicity  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
whole  of  the  bishops,  stated  it  as  their  opinion  in  1785, 
that  they  were  well  adapted  to  improve  the  minds  of 
the  common  people,  and  were  found,  by  experience,  to 
be  very  beneficial.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  ad- 
mitted Mr  Raikes  to  an  audience,  and  expressed  to  him 
her  high  approbation  of  his  plan.  A  Sunday  School 
Society  was  instantly  formed,  for  the  encouragement 
of  these  seminaries  in  all  parts  of  England,  which  was 
by  and  bye  followed  by  the  Sunday  School  Union ;  and 
so  quickly  did  they  multiply  for  five-and-twenty  years 
during  the  life  of  Mr  Raikes,  and  so  pleasing  were  their 
effects,*  that  after  mentioning  to  Mr  Lancaster,  two 
years  befoie  his  death,  how  irresistibly  the  word  Try 
was  impressed  upon  his  mind,  when  he  was  considering 
whether  he  ought  to  set  up  the  first  of  these  schools, 
and  how  forcibly  it  decided  him  to  action,  he  said,  *  % 
never  can  pass  by  the  spot,  where  it  came  so  power- 
fully into  my  mind,  without  lifting  up  my  hands  and 
heart  to  heaven  for  having  put  such  a  thought  into  my 
head.*  '*  And  so  remarkably  have  these  schools  conti- 
nued to  increase,  that  the  number  of  their  pupils  in 
Great  Britain  alone  is  now  said  to  be  one  million  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

•  "  The  Teitimony  of  Experience  to  the  Ncccwity  and  Utility  of 
Sabbath  Schools,"  being  the  SubtUncc  of  a  Diacoursc  dclivoreU  in 


St.  Andrew's  Church.  Edinbursh,  3«th  May  iS<6,  un  bch41f  of  tlio 
Edinburgh  GraUs  Sabbath  School  8«  "  •     -    • 

School  Union  for  Scotland,  pp.  18,  I6« 


gh  GraUs  Sabbath  School  Sodoty,  and  oC  the  SabboOi 
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ninety ;  nfid  including  tbeir  pupils  in  Ireland  suid  tbe 
tolonies,  they  must  be  nearly  two  millions. 

But  while  such  were  the  eSecta  which  resulted  bom 
^ese  schools,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  still  more  gratifying  if  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, which  was  adopted  by  Mr  Ilaikes,  had  been  more 
•f  a  religious,  and  less  of  a  seqular  and  mere  literary 
kind.  So  far,. however,  was  this  ffom  being  the  case, 
(hat  thp  time  of  the  pupils  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
principally  in  learning  to  read  and  write*  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  I  believe,  (though  I  may  perhaps  have  been 
misinformed,)  to  do  accounts.  That  the  two  latter 
branches  should  have  been  introduced  into  these  schools', 
or  that  they  should  still  be  taught  in  them,  by  pious 
men,  is  certainly  surprising,  for  though  it  is  alleged,  as 
an  apology  for  teaching  readii^,  that  it  is  a  mean  of 
salvation,  this  can  never  be  afiirmed  either  of  writing  or 
accounts.  And  though  the  words  that  they  write  may 
be  taken  from  the  Bible,  this  can  no  more  justify  them 
for  teaching  that  branch  on  the  Sabbath-day  than  they 
would  be  warranted  to  teach  them  sewing,  because  they 
told  them  that  the  garments  which  they  made  were, 
like  those  of  Dorcas,  to  be  given  to  the  poor.*  The 
establishment  of  these  schools,  on  this  defective  plan, 
might  arise,  in  part,  irom  the  want  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders  in  England,  at  the  time  of  their  insti- 
tution; for  besides  an  immense  number  of  children, 
there  were  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  adults 
who  could  not  read,  and  who  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  deplorable  igporance.  But  I  fear 
that  it  originated,  in  part,  also,  in  the  imperfect  views 
which  were  entertained  by  Mr  Raikes  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  who,  at  this  period  of  his  history,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  a  venerable  Christian  minister,  a  townsman 
of  his  own,  who  knew  him  in  fiis  early  days,  was  rather 
a  political  economist,  and  a  man  of  benevolence,  than  a 
man  of  enlightened  and  ardent  piety ;  and  in  the  low- 
ness  of  the  ends  at  which  he  aimed  in  these  schools,  for 
h^  talks  of  them  chiefly  aa  "  an  attempt  at  civilization,'* 
rather  than  at  promoting  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
young.  Such  is  his  language  to  Mr  Fox,  for  he  says  to 
him,  June  20,  1785,  "  When  you  have  seen  my  letter 
to  Mr  Han  way,  you  will  be  dble  to  judge  whether  far- 
ther use  can  be  made  of  the  little  experience  I  have  had 
in  this  attempt  at  civilization.'*  And  such  is  his  lan- 
guage, in  the  following  year,  even  to  the  Sunday  School 
Society,  for  he  says  to  them,  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference almost  to  any  religious  results,  "  the  liberality 
with  which  your  Society  have  stood  forth  in  this  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  degree  of  civilization  and  good  or- 
der amongst  the  lower  ranks,  entitles  them  to  the 
thanks  of  the  community,  and  particularly  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  >vill  ever  be  proud  to  subscribe  himself," 
&C.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  latter  remark, 
what  a  pity  that  when  his  vie\^  of  divine  truth  were 
more  fully  matured,!  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  those 
lealous  and  excellent  individuals  who  assisted  him  in 

*  Though  the  teaching  of. writing  on  the  Sabbath  was  for  a  long 
Um%  pnctifed  in  Che  London  Schools,  I  am  glad  to  pay  that  it  h»s 
been  abolUhed  for  nearly  twenty  yean.  It  is  painful,  however,  to 
Meet  with  such  a  paper  a«  that  winch  was  ptiblishcd  in  the  Sun- 
day School  Teacher's  Magaiine.  for  April  IHI9.  entitled  "  Hints  on 
the  Art  of  Penmanship  for  Sunday  School  Scholars,  by  S.G.Lenny  " 
I  tear  the  practice  U  not  enUrely  laid  aside  in  country  schools  In 
England «  but  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  am  mistaken. 

t  It  U  KMncwhf  t  surprising,  Uiat  Mr  Lloyd,  the  biographer  of 
Bidkcs,  has  made  so  few  allusions  to  his  piotv,  even  towards  tlie 
dose  of  his  life,  and  scarcely  anv  at  the  time  ot  iiia  death.  We  trust 
tftat  tftit  defect  may  yet  be  »iii»pUcd.— Ed. 


his  laboiin,-  ra^de  any  attempt  to  eftaUish  «liigbep  osder 
of  schools,  where  the  instruction  was  strictly  and  ex. 
dusively  religious,  and  into  whicli  the  pupils  might  b( 
promoted  from  the  other  schools,  as  soon  as  they  were 
fit  for  it.  And  how  mudi  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
whatever  might  have  been  necegsary  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  schools,  such  a  numerous  and  highly  in- 
fluential body  as.  their  teadiers  ai^d  friends,  have  not 
l«ng  ere  now  united  their  «fibrts  with  those  of  other» 
of  their  countrymen,  to  procure  ior  England  the  same 
admirable  system  of  parish  schools  which  wie  enjoy  in 
Scotland,  which  would  not  only  be  a  happy  exchange 
for  the  iess  perfect  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading, 
which  is  furnished,  at  present,  qnly  on  one  day  of  the 
week  in  their  Sunday  schools,  but  would  prevent  what 
appears  to  many  intelligent  Christians,  when  it  can  at 
all  be  avoided,  an  improper  alienation  of  the  time  of  the 
Sabbath  to  secular  employments. 

It  is  of  less  importance  to  ascertain  the  country  which 
had  the  honour  of  instxturing  the  first  Sabbath  schools, 
than  that  where  they  are  most  zealously  and  ^/f}cien:ly 
taught,  and  where  the  Lord-  seems  to  accompany  them 
with  the  most  abundant  blessing.  But  still,  while  I 
admit  tUs,  and  while  I  acknowledge,  most  readily,  that 
Mr  Raikes  was  the  founder  of  the  English  schools,  and 
that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  prior  existence  o( 
these  schools  in  Scotland,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinioD, 
which  I  had  previously  expressed,  that  we  had  Sabbnth 
schools  of  a  superior  order  long  before  the  days  of  that 
eminent  philanthropist.  They  were  taught  chiefi)'  by 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  originated  in  the  practiw, 
which  was  long  observed  by  many  of  those  faithful  and 
laborious  ministers,  of  examining  the  diildren  on  tlie 
Sabbath  evening,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Ote< 
chism,  and  what  they  recollected  of  the  discourses  which 
they  had  been  hearing  through  the  day  ;  and  though  it 
was  too  much  neglected  during  that  long  and  mournful 
seasoif  of  declension  which  was  witnessed  by  the  Church, 
yet  it  had  never  been  entirely  discontinued.  My  vener- 
able friend,  the  Rev.  Dr  Bums  of  the  Barony  Pari>h, 
Glasgow,  now  more  than'  ninety  years  of  qge,  wrote  to 
mc,  in  a  letter,  dated  12th  May  1826,  "  I  remembtr 
that  in  1782  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  Gla^ow,  and  io 
thek  Barony  Parish,  were  established,  and  I  believe  thev 
were  begun  before  we  had  received  the  information  of 
what  was  done  by  Mr  Raikes.  I  know  I  regularly  at- 
tended those  in  the  Calton  in  1782."  And  im mei". lately 
after  the  publication  of  my  sermon,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart.,  in 
which  he  mentioned  that  a  schoolmaster  at  Banchory 
Devinick,  in  Aberdeenshire,  established  a  Sunday  school 
as  &r  back  as  1782,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  schools  at  Gloucester.  But  the  principal  facts  on 
which  I  rest  my  opinion  of  the  prior  existence  of  the 
Scottish  schools  are  the  two  following : — 

In  the  year  1829,  I  happened  to  mention  to  Mr 
Thbmes  Chartres,  merchant  in  Berwick,  and  lately 
mayor,  the  general  impression  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land that  Mr  Raikes  vna  the  founder  of  our  Sablutli 
schools,  and  that  he  had  commenced  them  in  the  end  ei* 
1781,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1782.  He  said  that  it  vni 
a  mistake,  for  he  knew  of  a  school  which  had  been 
taught  at  Norham  before  the  schools  of  Mr  Raikc!*,  by 
the  Rev.  l^Ir  Morison,  the  miniBter  of  a  Scottish  Pn*?- 
Vtcrian  Congregation ;  and  that  he  was  acquaintet!  with 
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some  old  pertoiw  vbo  htd  atfen^ed  it  And,  upon  my 
begging  him  to  procure  for  m«  particular  information 
respecting  that  school,  he  put  into,  my  hands,  a  ahort 
time  afterwards,  the  fc^owing  letter :— 

**  Norham,  Nor.  6, 1829.~Ma  GHAKTmss.  Sir,  At 
your  request  I  have  made  inquiry  about  the  Sabbath 
school.  I  went  to  Robert  Robison,  but  he  could  not 
remember  of  being  there ;  but  his  w;ife  told  me  that  she 
attended  some  time,  but  could  nOt  say  exactly  at  what 
age.  I  went  to  her  brother,  Robert  Hall ;  he  told  me 
he  was  there' when  it  commenced;  he  was  then  about 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  at  present  near  eighty-two 
years  old.  According  to  his  account  it  will  be  fiill 
seventy-two  vears  ago.  I  have  had  information  from 
two  othert,  who  gave  me  the  same  account.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  sincere  friend,  James  Gilchrist." 

This  important  document  proves  tl\e  existence  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Sabbath  Schools  in  17^7,  or 
twenty-four  years  before  those  of  Mr  Raikes ;  but  I 
delayed  publishing  i|  till  I  received,  a  few  days  ago,  an 
unexpected  testimony  to  the  establishment  of  another 
ftchool  at  a  more  early  period  in  a  Scottish  parish  near 
to  Norham,  which,  if  it  did  npt  suggest  to  Mr  Morisoii 
the  idea  of  his  school,  might  probably  stimulate  him 
to  bis  labours  of  love  among  the  young  of  his  congre- 
gation. The  parish  to  which  I  refer  was  that  of  Sim- 
prin,  the  scene  of  the  early  labours  of  Boston,  whose 
successor,  the  pious  Mr  David  Landert,  a  native  of  my 
own  parish,  taught  for  a  long  time  a  Sabbath  school, 
which  was  celebrated  throughout  Berwickshire  for  its' 
blessed  ejects.  I  have  not  ascertained  the  particular 
year  in  which  he  began  it,  but  as  he  succeeded  Mr 
Boston  80o»after  his  translation  to  Ettrick  in  1707,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  it  might  not  be  long  after- 
wards. One  of  my  elders,  Peter  Lillie,  a  respectable 
indi\ddual  in  humble  lUc,  and  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  informs  rae,  that  about  sixty  years  ago  be  lodged 
for  some  months  with  an  aged  widow  in  the  village  of 
Simprin,  who  used  often  to  speak  of  the  good  which 
Mr  Landert  had  communicated  to  the  young  for  many 
yaara  by  his  Sabbath  Whool.  And  he  mentions,  that 
when  he  ^iggan  business  <ft;  Go-burn,  in  the  parish  of 
Duofte,  thrtie  years  afterwards,  an  exceedingly  well- 
informed  and  serious  Gbristian  of  the  name  of  John 
Fairbaim,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  used  often  to 
oome  to  his  shop,  and  talked  of  the  benefit  which  he 
bad  derived  from  the  school  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age ;  and  he  gaVe  my  elder  a  reading  of 
8oroe  of  the  books  which  he  got  from  Mr  Landert  when 
he  attended  it.  I  may  add,  that  John  Fairbaim's  daugh- 
ter, who  resides  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  rather  more 
than  three  miles  from  my  house,  confirms  this  state- 
ment ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  would  inquire  at  their  aged  neiglibours  or  pa- 
rishioners, they  would  receive  additionalinformation 
respecdng  the  early  existence  of  many  other  schools. 

While  I  concede,  then,  willingly,  to  the  benevolent 
Raikes,  the  honour  of  founding  the  English  schools,  I 
claim  for  Scotland  the  still  higher  honour  of  possessing 
schools  of  a  superior  order  at  an  earlier  period,  and  of 
being  the  first  among  aU  the  Protestant  countries  which 
had  Sabbath  Schools.  But  while  such  is  the  praise  to 
which  they  are  severally  entitled  for  instituting  these 
schools,  \\  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  only  rivalry 
which  shall  be  witnessed  between  them  may  ^ver  be 
this, — which  of  them  shall  labour  most  ardently  and  suc- 


cessfuUy,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  mutual  charity,  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  that  youthful  seed  which  shall 
serve  the  Redeemer,  and  "  wliich  ho  shall  reckon  to 
himself  for  a  generation." 

THE  FIRST  LANDING  OP  THE  MORAVIAN 
MISSIONARIES  IN  GREENLAND. 

After  a  speedy  voyage,  they  spied  land  on  the  13th 
April  1731,  but  the  same  day  there  was  a  totfd  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  a  violent  tempest  arose,  that  lasted  four 
days  and  nights,  and  drove  them  sixty  leagues  back. 
Wretched  the  country  looked  in  comparison  of  Europe, 
with  scarce  any  thing  but  bare  rocks  and  steep  cliffy, 
covered  with  snow.  As  soon  as  they  landed,  tiiey  re- 
paired directly  to  Mr  Egcde,  and  delivered  the  letters 
of  recommendation.  He  welcomed  them  very  cordially, 
congratidated  them  on  their  undertaking,  and  promised 
his  best  assistance  in  their  learning  the  language.  The 
Moravians  immediately  searched  the  sea-coast  for  a  suit- 
able place  to  build  on ;  and  having  fixed  on  the  spot, 
kneeled  down  and  consecrated  it  with  prayer.  Then 
felling  to  work  directly,  a  Greenland  house  was  run  up 
with  stone,  snd  turf  laid  between,  to  shelter  themselves 
and  their  things  from  the  snow  and  rain  tUl  the  wooden 
house  was  erected.  An  old  boat  was  purchased  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship.  It  was  May,  but  still  so  cold  that 
the  turf  often  froze  in  their  hands.  In  June  they  had 
finished  their  Greenland  hut ;  and  soon  after,  the  foun- 
dation of  their  proper  dwelling-house  was  laid,  the 
wood  having  been  brought  from  Copenhagen.  .Another 
was  also  begun,  for  such  of  the  natives  as  might,  per- 
haps, drop  in  for  instruction.  Alas  t  no  one  had  any 
inclination  for  it.  The  house  remained  desolate  and 
unhonoured,  as  useless  and  silent  as  the  ruined  church 
in  the  valley  of  Amaralik. 

In  their  first  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Hemhuth, 
they  say,  "  You  may  now  very  well  address  that  saying 
to  us,  that  should  a  man  ever  lose  his  road,  let  him 
ne'er  lose  his  faith  in  God.  Yes,  here,  in  truth,  the 
way  is  barred  up  ;  as  to  our  own  persons,  we  are  very 
happy,  out  as  to  our  desire  to  win  souls,  we  cannot- 
gratify  it  yet.  When  'will  this  iHgid  zone  kindle  into 
a  flame  ?  when  will  the  ice-cold  hearts  of  the  people 
melt  ?  It  is  true,  all  men  count  us  fools,  especially 
those  who  have  lived  long  in  this  country  ajid  know 
this  people.  But  where  the  breaker  is  come  up  before 
us,  there  must  be  room  to  tread  and  follow.  Is  there 
-ot  safety  in  his  shadow  ?  **        » 

They  now  began  to  set  about  those  sorts  of  labour 
which  were  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  and  atso 
to  learn  the  language  for  a  better  intercourse  with  the 
people.  All  these  things  were  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties. They  got  little  or  nothing  by  fishing  and 
hunting,  being  unable  to  follow  the  method  of  the 
Greenlanders  in  these  pursuits,  or  manage  a  kajak,  or 
boat.*  On  going  out  the  first  time  to  search  for  drift 
wood  among  the  islands,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  hardly  saved  their  lives ;  but  in  the  night, 
the  wind  carried  oS  their  boat,  with  wood  and  all. 
Now  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Silesians  and  Lusatians,  when  other  work  failed^ 
to  earn  some  necessaries  by  spinning.  Mr  Egede  gave 
them  his  help  on  all  occasions ;  also  his  written  remarks 
on  the  language  to  copy ;  h'e  ordered  his  children  to  ex- 
plain it  carefully.  First,  they  had  to  learn  the  Danish 
language  before  they  could  understand  their  instructors. 
The  natives  aggravated  the  case,  by  stealing  away  the 
books  they  had  written  with  so  much  pains.  When 
the  small-pox  brokd  out  and  desolatejd  the  laiid,  they 
were  advised  to  go  back  to  Hernhuth  ;  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  this.  Soon  ifter  they  fell"  ill  themselves ; 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  their  life  were  very  great  r  seden- 
tary habits  often  followed  a  period  of  hard  labour  s  con- 
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£ned  within  doors  for  weeks,  where  they  sat  writing 
continually  in  a  damp  cold  house,  or  read  with  so  deep 
an  attention,  that  their  extremities  were  nearly  frozen 
before  they  were  aware.  As  soon  as  they  were  restor- 
ed to  health,  they  resumed  their  coast  voyages  with  as 
much  ardour  as  ever ;  being  obliged  to  perform  them 
in  the  winter,  because  the  Greenlanders,  whose  villages 
they  went  to  visit,  were  seldom  at  home  in  the  summer. 
On  one  occasion,  a  high  wind  drove  them  in  among  the 
ice  and  rocks,  where  they  spent  three  days  and  nights 
in  the  open  air.  They  bore  their  situation  very  well 
during  the  day,  but  the  cold  and  horror  of  the  night 
were  extreme :  the  sea  was  covered  to  a  vast  extent 
with  drift  ice,  that  closed  round  them  nearer  and  nearer 
every  moment. 

Three  times  they  saw  the  transient  light  go  down, 
and  thrice  their  hope  was  quenched.  At  last  they  were 
obliged  to  forsake  their  boat  and  set  out  on  foot :  there 
was  nothing  but  an  endless  frozen  plain  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  At  length  they  espied,  a£ir  off,  some 
Greenland  huts  on  a  little  island.  They  drew  nigh 
eagerly,  and  found  a  friendly  reception  from  the  people, 
who  forced  them  to  stay  ten  days  in  the  hamlet. 
Christian  David's  description  of  this  little  community 
is  characteristic.  *'  According  to  outward  appearance, 
the  life  they  lead  is  angelic,  as  to  outward  vice,  in  com- 
•  parison  of  European  Christians.  And  yet  it  may  be 
said  of' them,  that  they  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  what  they  have  hitherto  heard  of  God  is  like  a  chip 
to  them.  'Tis  all  one  to  them  whether  one  speaks  of 
Him  or  lets  it  alone,  or  whether  we  sing  a  hymn  or 
they  a  song.  Their  intellectual  faculties  are  so  weak 
^  and  dull,  and  so  indisposed  to  reflection,  that  they  can- 
not  form  the  least  idea  of  a  divine  being.  Sensitive 
as  they  are,  yet  they  seem  to  be  almost  destitute  of 
passions,  and  their  nature  is  not  easily  inflamed  or  stir- 
red up.  They  know  nothing  but  Greenland  finery  and 
good  eating.  They  associate  with  their  like;  love 
their  young  like  the  beast,  and  know  of  no  other  sort 
of  culture  to  be  spent  on  them.  Now,  whether  these  peo- 
ple can  be  rendered  capable  of  &itb,  God  only  knows." 

This  year  arrived  Frederic  Boenish,  with  whom  Stach 
bad  conversed  on  the  Mission  in  the  garden  at  Hem- 
huth — and  John  Beck  :  these  men  laboured  to  the  last 
in  the  cause. 

Already,  David  Stach  began  to  think  about  return- 
ing, there  appeared  so  little  prospect  of  good  in  a  land 
almost  depopulated ;  and  among  the  people  who  sur- 
vived, there  was  no  wish  for  religion.  But  Matthew 
Stach  could  not  resolve  to  go  away.  He  often  thought 
of  a  passage  that  had  made  a  deep  impression,  when  he 
first  desired  to  go  to  Greenland,  "  at  the  evening  it  shall 
be  light"  Mr  Egedc  confirmed  him  in  his  resolve,  and 
offered  to  take  care  of  him  so  long  as  he  himself  should 
stay ;  so  that  they  all  decided  to  remain.  The  supplies 
from  Europe  were  uncertain ;  from  Hernhuth  they  could 
afford  but  little  aid.  The  Moravians  improved  in  the 
art  of  fishing  more  and  more,  and  could  now  gain  their 
own  subsistence.  In  this  manner  began  the  third  year 
of  their  residence  in  Greenknd.  The  chief  wnter  oc- 
cupation was  the  acquiring  the  language ;  they  were 
unlearned  men,  and  were  told  by  their  more  gifted  com- 
panions, that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  translate  any 
but  the  historical  pieces,  as  the  natives  had  no  expres- 
sions for  most  of  the  topics  of  Scripture,  and  could  not 
form  the  least  idea  of  spiritual  things.  Yet  they  were 
not  appalled  at  this  account,  but  in  a  few  years,  by  con- 
stant inquiries  of  the  Greenlanders,  made  a  far  greater 
progress  than  they  bad  ever  imagined  possible ;  espe- 
cially after  some  of  the  natives  embraced  the  truth,  and 
themselves  found  words  to  utter  such  feelings  of  the 
heart  as  were  before  unknown  to  them. 

One  evening,  in  the  Moravian  dwelling,  some  of  the 
people  wished  to  join  in  the  meeting,  and  were  very 
serious.    One  of  the  former  gave  a  Bible  into  the  hand 


bf  a  native,  which  he  opened  by  chance  at  that  passage, 
*'  Then  the  heathen  that  are  left  round  about  you  tthall 
know  that  I  the  Liord  build  the  ruinous  place,  and  plant 
that  that  was  desolate.'*  This  beautiful  promise  greatly 
animated  their  minds.  These  minds  now  began  to 
doubt  if  all  was  right  within  themselves ;  it  was  a  si- 
tuation in  which  the  fancy  might  easily  begin  to  darken 
every  object  and  every  hope.  Yet  the  imaginations  can- 
not be  blamed  that  quickened  while  they  alarmed  the 
heart.  Hence,  they  had  not  been  able,  for  some  time, 
to  approach  the  Lord's  table,  because  they  *'  discover- 
ed," as  it  is  observed,  *'  that  they  had  not  yet  buried 
aU  that  was  their  own  in  the  death  of  Christ.  They 
could  not  attain  the  performance  of  their  good  inten- 
tions, for  at  times  the  enemy  had  gained  his  point  of 
sifting  them."  For  these  reasons,  they  resolved  every 
evening  to  keep  an  hour^of  strict  examinadon,  when 
each  of  them  should,  without  constraint,  declare  what 
had  passed  in  his  soul  throughout  the  day ;  and,  finally, 
what  hindrance  or  offence  had  occurred,  either  from 
himself  or  from  others :  at  the  same  time  to  remind, 
and,  if  necessary,  admonish  and  reprove  one  another. 

It  must  have  been  a  singular  scene  in  the  thick  gloom 
of  a  Greenland  evening,  when  their  solitary  lamp  dimly 
lighted  the  chamber ;  and  these  five  men,  amidst  in- 
clemency without  and  poverty  Mrithin,  arose  alternately 
and  told  of  the  sadness  or  hope  of  their  soul,  and  of 
their  struggles  against  temptation.  AUs  I  what  temp- 
tations were  there  in  such  a  place  ?  they  said  justly,  that 
they  must  seek  them  within,  for  without  was  not  a  sin- 
gle snare.  But  they  were  right :  the  long  weary  nights 
and  the  joyless  winter  days,  were  enough  to  make  the 
spirit  prey  on  itself,  and  call  into  action  every  dormant 
evil  or  desire.  By  degrees  they  prepared  for  a  closer 
examination,  but  first  allotted  some  weeks  to  try  them- 
selves privately  as  to  the  following  points,  before  they 
talked  them  over  together : — ^first,  whether  they  were 
convinced  their  call  was  from  God  ;  secondly,  whether 
they  were  resolved  to  suffer  nothing  to  obstruct  that 
call ;  thirdly,  whether  thty  osuld  offer  themselves  up 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  heathen,  and  would  never 
abandon  it  till  they  had  done  all  in  their  power.  The 
anxious  and  incessant  searching  over  these  points,  seems 
of  itself  to  have  rather  unsettled  their  minds ;  for  their 
answers  were  at  variance  with^lheir  previous  career. 
When  the  time  came',  thej^  opened  their  thoughts  'as 
follows: — Christian  David  said  he  had  f^belved  no 
other  call  to  Greenland  but  to  accompany  the  Brethren 
thither,  and  when  he  saw  them  settled,  to  return  again ; 
which  call  home  he  had  now  received,  and  would  act 
in  pursuance  of  it  by  the  first  opportunity.  Christian 
Stach  said  he  never  looked  upon  his  call,  from  the  be- 
ginning, OS  if  he  was  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the 
service  of  the  heathen  ;  he  rather  undertook  this  voy- 
age upon  trial,  where,  if  nothing  is  to  be  done,  one  re- 
turns again.  Yet  he  would  remain  till  God  took  him 
out  of  it,  or  till  the  Brethren  called  him  away.  The 
other  three  said,  they  would  bind  themselves  in  the 
strictest  manner  to  this  work,  come  life,  come  death — 
to  believe,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen — ^to 
hope,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected.  These 
decisive  words  had  an  effect  upon  every  one.  Then  tbe 
several  tokens  each  of  them  haid  to  avouch,  that  their  call 
was  divine,  were  also  brought  forward  and  examined. 

Some  months  afterwards,  they  were  in  a  sta^c  uf 
deep  distress.  The  amount  of  provisions,  for  the  whole 
year,  was  only  a  barrel  and  a-half  of  oatmeal,  half  a 
barrel  of  pease,  and  a  small  quantity  of  biscuits.  Out 
of  this  pittance  they  had  to  fit  out  Christian  David  for 
his  return  to  Denmark.  Little  or  nothing  was  now 
got  by  hunting  or  fishing,  there  being  a  great  scarcity 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  only  way  left  was  to  bay 
some  fish  of  the  Greenlanders ;  but  the  heartless  |)eo- 
ple  soon  found  out  that  they  were  in  want,  and  valued 
their  goods  at  double  the  price ;  and  most  of  them, 
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tren  those  with  whom  they  were  best  acquainted,  and 
to  whom  they  had  shewn  most  kindness,  would  sell 
them  nothing  at  alL  Often,  after  ro^ving  among  the 
villages  on  the  coast  for  two  or  three  days,  the  utmost 
entreaties  could  procure  but  a  scanty  pittance,  «nd  when 
that  was  consumed,  they  were  obliged  to  pacify  their 
hunger  with  raw  sea* weed  or  shell-fish. 

At  length  heaven  disposed  a  strange  Greenlander, 
whose  name  was  Ippegau,  to  come  forty  leagues  out  of 
the  south,  to  sell  them  all  he  could  spare  from  time  to 
time.  Once,  in  summer,  having  lost  their  way  among 
the  islands,  they  chanced  to  meet  with  this  native ; 
he  brought  them  to  his  home,  made  them  welcome, 
and  listened  earnestly  to  their  discourse.  In  the  pre- 
sent extremity,  this  man  was  si'arcely  remembered ; 
when  he  suddenly  came,  of  his  own  accord,  and  invited 
them  again  to  visit  him.  It  was  beneath  his  roof  that 
they  first  inured  themselves  to  the  seal's  flesh ;  yet  even 
this  was  a  delicacy,  compared  to  the  old  tallow-candles 
they  had  been  obliged  to  use,  boiled  with  sea-weed. 
A  month  was  passed  in  the  house  of  Ippegau,  where 
the  manner  of  life  had  little  variety.  The  dwelling 
WBS  built  on  a  steep  rock,  that  the  melted  snow-water 
might  run  off  the  better ;  it  stood  near  the  sea,  and 
was  without  door  or  chimney ;  the  use  of  both  being 
supplied  by  a  vaulted  passage  made  of  stone,  that  ran 
in  the  middle  of  the  house.  This  entrance  was  so  very 
low,  that  it  was  necessary,  almost,  to  creep  in  on  the 
hands  and  feet ;  but  it  kept  off  the  wind  and  cold  ex- 
rellently.  There  was  a  raised  floor  within,  a  foot  high ; 
the  windows  consisted  of  the  entrails  of  white  fish 
lewed  together,  impervious  to  the  blast,  yet  admitting 
s partial  light;  lamps  and  kettles,  chests  and  tubs, 
were  scattered  about.  Benches  were  laid  along  the 
walls,  and  covered  with  skins,  where  they  sat  all  the 
day  long.  '  The  women  cook,  and  sew,  and  converse, 
while  the  men  drive  out  in  their  sledges  every  fine  day. 
Fires  were  kept  continually  burning,  so  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chambers  was  warm  enough  ;  a  lamp  burn- 
ed in  each  of  them  day  and  night,  and  there  was  no 
smoke.  But  the  odour  of  so  many  lamps  fed  with  train 
oil,  and  the  flesb  and  fish,  sometimes  half  decayed,  that 
lay  on  the  floor,  attacked  the  senses  unmercifully.  The 
order  and  stillness  within  the  dwelling  were  remark- 
able ;  the  sea  often  broke  loudly  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  the  winds  howled  around  its  summit  where  the 
dwelling  stood  ;  but  the  people  spoke  little,  and  be- 
haved to  each  other  kindly.  Though  a  great  number 
lived  together,  nothing  ever  passed  to  violate  decency. 
But  they  could  no  longer  tax  the  hospitality  of  the 
Greenlander,  being  four  in  number,  and  took  leave  of 
him  with  many  thanks. 

Passing  from  place  to  place,  the  strong  cravings  of 
hunger  compelled  them,  more  than  once,  to  set  out  on 
a  stormy  sea  in  an  old  decayed  hulk  of  a  boat.  **  Above 
all,"  they  say,  with  great  simplicity,  "  we  were  some- 
times seized  with  an  uncommon  gloomy  apprehension, 
when  among  the  infidels,  and  felt  a  great  power  of  dark- 
ness."  So  davmed  upon  them  the  fourth  year,  when 
their  fiiend,  Ippegau,  began  himself  to  be  in  want,  and 
could  shew  no  more  hospitality.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
Greenlanders,  they  would  not  curtaU  even  a  trifle  from 
the  luxury  of  their  dancing  feasts.  At  one  banquet, 
which  lasted  the  whole  night,  the  Brethren  saw  eleven 
seals  devoured,  whilst  all  their  entreaties  could  not 
move  the  gluttons  to  sell  one  bit. 

One  day  the  wind  forced  them  upon  a  desert  shore, 
where  they  spied  an  eagle  upon  her  nest  far  up  the 
cliff:  climbing  up  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  great  ha- 
zard and  difficulty,  to  reach  the  nest,  they  at  hist  got 
two  Urge  eggs,  and  after  a  conflict  between  the  eagle 
and  two  of  the  emaciated  men,  they  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  bird.  Even  when  starving,  they  never  lost 
ight  of  the  mission,  and  now  exulted  at  finding,  in  the 
^8*f  eighty-eight  quills  for  writing,  an  article  they 


greatly  wanted. — "  It  seems,"  they  write  after,  "  as  ii 
we  were  forsaken  of  all  men,  even  by  our  brethren." 

A  strong  and  mournful  impression  was  made  by  the 
annual  departure  of  the  sun.  It  took  place  about  the 
26th  of  November.  A  few  days  before,  they  generally 
ascended  the  rocks  at  noon,  to  behold  the  sun  once 
more  ;  and  when,  on  the  26th,  he  just  shewed  his  fidnt 
and  mild  light,  ere  he  vanished  for  a  long  period,  they 
sadly  bade  him  farewell.  The  days  that  immediately 
succeeded  were  still  tolerably  light,  but  in  December 
it  WB8  twilight,  even  at  noon.  At  this  hour  they  could 
not  read  a  book  when  standing  at  the  window,  and  the 
candles  were  always  kept  burning.  The  stormy  sea,  at 
times,  beat  against  the  shore  near  which  their  dwelling 
stood,  and  then  there  succeeded  a  long  calm,  when  the 
waves  were  chained  by  the  ice  and  could  move  no  more. 
They  used  exercise  out  of  doors  to  preserve  their  health, 
when  the  sky  was  clear,  and  there  was  the  light  of  the 
moon,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  lights,  which  often 
seemed  to  float  close  by.  With  what  heartfelt  joy  they 
saw  the  sun  return  I  About  the  middle  of  January,  if 
the  weather  was  fine,  its  light  could  be  seen  on  the 
high  rocks,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  seen  glo- 
rious,  and  as  if  new  created ;  but  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.  They  now  felt  as  if  they  had  conquered  all  the 
troubles  of  the  year,  as  if  they  had  recovered  strength 
and  life ;  the  thoughts  were  more  clear,  the  soul  more 
happy ;  hope  looked  forward  to  spring,  summer,  and 
ships, — all  joyful  prospects.  After  the  middle  of  May, 
the  sun  did  not  again  set  at  night,  but  rose  higher  and 
higher,  till  the  summer  solstice ;  and  about  the  end  of 
July,  dipped  again  at  night,  but  partially,  under  the 
horizon.  The  sinking  was,  at  first,  imperceptible,  only 
the  night-frosts  became  more  severe.  . 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  as  we  learn  from  the  interest- 
ing work  from  which  the  above  narrative  is  taken, — 
'*  Came'a  Lives  of  Eminent  Missionaries,** — ^these  holy 
men  were  encouraged  to  remain  by  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  from  Germany,  containing,  along  with  provisions, 
some  companions,  who  were  most  welcome  to  them  in 
their  sobtude.  Thus  relieved  from  their  perplexities, 
they  persevered  in  the  work  upon  which  they  had 
entered,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has  the 
Moravian  Mission  in  Greenland  been  maintained 
amid  the  frequent  privations  and  calamities  to  which 
those  engaged  in  it  have  been  subjected.  From  the 
latest  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the  brethren  are 
prosecuting  their  lubours,  in  these  regions  of  ice  and 
snow,  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence,  and  en- 
couraged by  perceiving  that  their  exertions  are  ac- 
companied, in  many  instances,  with  a  blessing  from  on 
high. 


THE  DUTY  AND  BENEFIT  OF  INTERCESSION: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  Brbwstee, 

Minister  of  Craig, 

"  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercession8,'and  giving  of  thanks,  be  nuide 
for  all  men."— 1  Tin.  ii.  1. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  the 
friends  of  God,  that,  as  is  the  case  in  human  friend- 
ships, they  may  freely  plead  with  him  in  be- 
half of  others.  The  best  of  them,  indeed,  like 
Abraham  when  he  ventured  thus  to  plead,  must  be 
conscious  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  must  feel 
themselves  as  nothing  but  sinful  <<  dust  and  ashes," 
in  the  presence  of  the  divine  Majesty  and  holiness ; 
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^et,  us  we  are  directed  to  offer  such  interce^sionsa 
not  for  our  own  sake,  or  for  the  &ake  of  any  num- 
ber like  ourselves,  but  for  tbe  sake  of  our  great 
Intercessor,  whom  God  beareth  always,  and  thioogk 
whom  he  promises  to  hear  our  supplications,  we 
need  never  fear  that  he  will  be  **  angry  with  ns" 
for  our  most  frequent  and  importunate  petitions ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  assured  that  he  is 
pleased  with  such  petitions,  as  <'  spiritu^  sacrifices 
through  Jesus  Christ.''  Nay,  not  only  may  we 
all,  at  all  times,  thus  stand  up  before  God  as  in- 
tercessors for  our  fellow-men,  but  we  are  expressly 
invited  and  required  to  make  use  of  the  exalted 
privilege. 

By  the  words  of  prayer,  which  our  Lord  directed 
his  disciples  to  use,  we  are  clearly  taught  to  pray 
with  others  and  for  others.  We  have  the  general 
assurance,  that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much."  We  have  exam- 
ples of  such  p^yer  for  others  in  the  most  eminent 
of  God's  worshippevs.  We  cannot  fail  to  rexoera- 
ber  the  remarkable  instance  of  Abraham,  as  the 
friend  of  God,  entreating  to  intercede,  and  allowed 
to  intercede  even  for  the  devoted  cities  of  the  plain. 
We  learn  from  the  words  of  tbe  Apostle  Paul, 
that ,  such  was  his  practice ;  '<  my  heart  s  desire  and 
prayer  before  God,  for  Israel,  is,  that  they  loa^  be 
saved."  And  of  those  who  already  believed,  he  says 
also,  **  I  thank  my  God,  upon  every  remembrance, 
of  you  always,  in  every  prayer  of  mine  for  you  aU, 
making  request  with  joy  for  your  fellowship  in  the 
Gospel."  He  shews  that  this  was  not  to  be  ac- 
counted his  privilege  alone,  or  belonging  to  him 
specially,  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  but  that  all  God's 
worshippers  were  called  to  do  the  same,  and  that  he 
himself  could  be  benefited  by  the  prayers  of  his 
brethren.  Then,  he  says  to  the  Thessalonlans, 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us,"  and  he  expressly  enjoins 
it,  as  a  Christian  duty,  which  all  are  bound  to  ob- 
serve ;  "  I  exhqrt  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  sup- 
plications, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  men." 

Many  and  binding  are  the  considerations  which 
recommend  this  practice  of  "  intercession."  It  is 
closely  interwoven  with  all  that  concerns  our  duty 
to  God  and  to  man.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  union  of 
both  these  duties  in  the  most  solemn  act  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  soul.  It  is  praying  for  others.  As 
prayer,  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  heart  towards  God, 
aiid  as  offered  for  others,  it  is  an  exercise  of  the 
heart  towards  our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  devotion 
and  broth^ly  love  mingled  together  in  one  feeling, 
the  noblest  and  purest  that  can  fill  the  soul  of 
man.  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  all  men,  and 
which  appeal^  to  be  inseparable  from  the  genuine 
love  of  our  neighbour.  It  is  evident,  that  if  we 
truly  desire  any  one  good,  we  shall  not  only  do 
what  we  can  to  promote  it  ourselves,  but  shall  en- 
deavour also  to  prevail  with  others  to  do  what  may 
not  be  in  our  own  power.  And  to  whom,  in  such 
a  case,  should  we  apply  so  readily  as  to  God  him- 
self, who  has  commanded  us  to  ask,  and  who  is 
more  able  to  bestow  all  that  is  good  for  man  ? 
Could  you  well  say  that  you  have  done  ail  that 


you  could  for  any  one,  if  you  have  not  dona  thb  ? 
Could  you  say  that  you  had  applied  to  your  best 
and  most  powerful  ^iend,  for  that  person,  if  yon 
had  not  apphed  to  God  ? 

Inttfcession  with  God  is  thus  a  benefit  which 
you  may  render  to  the  utmost  extent  to  all  men, 
in  every  place,  at  all  times  ;  which  all  of  you  may 
be  able  thus  to  render  to  all  others.  The  personal 
good  offices  in  your  power  may  not  be  great,  and 
even  your  greatest  means  of  doing  good  may  be 
exhausted.  You  may  not  be  able,  however  wiiling, 
to  give  all  persons  your  help  or  your  charity,  but 
you  can  impart  to  every  creature  your  intercessit»n 
with  God  for  his  good ;  and  you  have  here  a  stock 
which  cannot  be  exhausted  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Here  is  a  service  also  which  the  humblest  is  able 
to  render,  and  which  the  highest  need  not  disdain 
to  receive.  Here  is  peculiarly  a  service,  which 
they  who  have  little  in  their  power  to  dp  for  the 
good  of  others,  ought  not  to  neglect ;  and  if  they 
do  i^eglect  thus  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  their 
prayers,  they  are  acting  a  pari  as  unfeeling  and  un- 
christian, as  those  who  have  -this  world's  goods^ 
yet  refuse  to  others  a  portion  of  alms-giving.  Re- 
member then  what  you  may  all  do  in  this  way,  and 
be  ready  to  say  and  do  like  the  Apostle  Peter, — 
(<  silver  and  gold  have  I  none  i  but  such  as  I  have 
give  I  thee." 

This  practice  of  intercession  is  also  a  most 
powerful  help  in  the  do^ng  of  that  good  to  others, 
which  we  may  have  in  our  power.  By  praying  for 
those  whom  you  wish  to  prosper,  you  acknowle*lgc, 
in  God's  presence,  your  duty  to  serve  them,  an^ 
you,  in  a  manner,  thus  pledge  to  him  your  desire 
to  do  them  good.  Interceding  with  him  for  their 
welfare,  then,  unless  you  pray  hypocritically,  you 
must  feel  yourselves  more  engaged  to  do  your  part 
to  promote  that  welfare.  If,  then,  you  wish  to 
do  your  duty  to  all,  learn  to  make  intercession  for 
all.  Pray  for  all  men,  for  aU  nations  and  classes 
of  men  ;  for  those  even  whom  you  have  never  seen, 
or  are  never  likely  to  see.  You  will  thus  expand 
your  brotherly  kindness  to  all  human  beings,  and 
quicken' your  endeavours  to  forward  every  plan  for 
tiieir  temporal  and  spiritual  welikre«  Pray  for  a// 
the  Churches  of  Ch^iist^  for  their  purity  and  their 
increase.  You  will  thns  repress  tbe  emotions  of 
bigotry,  and  keep  alive  that  "  charity  which  is  the 
end  of  the  commandment."  Pray  for  your  oicn 
countrify  for  its  rulers,  and  all  that  concerns  its 
prosperity.  You  will  then  most  effectually  aid  its 
cause  ;  at  least,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  in  his  ex- 
hortation to  such  intercessions,  you  will  strengthen 
your  own  disposition  to  lead  under  them  *«  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 
Pray  for  the  afflicted  of  every  description.  You 
will  thus  remember  your  own  mortal  frailty,  and 
revive  your  feelings  of  sympathy  for  ^  them  that 
suffer  adversity." 

But  more  especially  should  you  make  interces- 
sion for  those  individuals  in  Vvhom  you  are  per- 
sonally interested,  with  whom  you  have  daily 
intercourse,  or  to  whom  yon  owe  any  offices  of 
duty  and  act^  )f  kindness.     This  is  the  meet  im- 
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proTing  kind  of  intercesfiio^.  It  cm  be  m^de 
mo^t  properly  in  our  secret  devotions.  It  i$  the 
most  likely  to  be  offered  with  right  affections ; 
and  it  may  be  expected  to  have  the  strongest  in- 
fluence upon  the  discharge  of  our  relative  duties. 

Let  us  duly  consider  and  keep  in  mind  this 
department  of  intercession,  as  both  tending  to 
advance  our  own  spiritual  edification*  and  also  as 
invaiiably  accompanying  our  growth  in  grace.  It 
is  itself  one  of  the  clearest  tests  of  yoiir  Christian 
graces,  and  etron^e^  incitements*  to  your  daily 
duties.  It  is  easy  enough  to  persuade  yourselves, 
that  you  love  your  friends  and  relatives;  that 
you  forgive  your  enemies,  and  wish  them  well ; 
that  you  bear  good  will  to  your  neighbours,  and 
would  willingly  do  them  any  service;  and  that 
you  cherish  a  kindly  spirit  towards  every  fellow- 
creature,  whom  you  happen  to  meet.  But  you 
will  prove  more  convincingly  the  prevalence  of 
these  good  affections  in  your  hearts,  and  wiil  pro- 
\ide  more  effectually  for  the  exereise  of  them  in 
your  actual  duties,  if  you  accustom  yourselves  to 
commend  these  persons  to  God  in  your  prayers. 
You  cannot,  indeed,  have  in  your  minds,  and  men- 
tion by  name,  at  every  return  of  your  private  de- 
votions, eve^y  ana  with  whom  you  are  connected 
or  acquainted ;  but  you  may  intercede  for  those 
more  especially,  who  are  the  objects  of  your  daily 
duties,  or  whom  you  have  met  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  or  whom  you  have  been  led  by  any  par- 
ticular occurrence  to  bring  more  immediately  to 
your  recollection.  Thus  let  pastors  pray  for  their 
people,  and  people  for  Uieir  pastors,  especially  af- 
ter they  have  happened  to  meet  together,  either 
in  the  exercise  of  reUgious  worship,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  life :  this  will  both  lead  the 
one  to  be  more  anxious  for  the  good  of  those  who 
are  under  his  care,  and  the  others  to  be  more  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  his  labours.  Let  parents  pray 
for  their  children :  this  will  a\  once  relieve  their 
anxieties,  exalt  their  natural  affections,  and  direct 
their  desires  to  the  true  welfare  of  their  offspring. 
Let'  children  pray  for  their  parents :  this  will 
strengthen  the  remembrance  of  their  ^monitions, 
and  prevent  that  decay  of  filial  love,  which  is  so 
apt  to  take  place  amidst  the  ardent  pursuits  of 
youth,  the  engagements  of  worldly  business,  the 
formation  of  new  connections,  and  the  removal 
from  a  fatlier's  house.  Let  husbands  pray  for  their 
wives,  and  wives  for  thei^  husbands:  this  will 
alren^then  their  union,  sanctify  their  affection, 
animate  them  in  their  mutual  duties,  and  support 
them  under  their  joint  afflictions.  Let  masters 
pray  for  their  servants,  and  servants  for  their 
masters :  this  will  help  them  to  render  to  each 
other  what  is  just  and  equaK  keeping,  the  one 
party,  in  remembrance,  that  they;  themselves,  have 
a  Master  in  heaven,  and  the  other  that  they  serve 
also  a  Master  in  heaven.  Let  every  one  pray  for 
every  one  who  has,  that  day,  come  in  their  way, 
or  been  in  their  company  in  the  intercouirse  of 
life :  this  will  produce  more  good  effects  on  the 
whole  lace  of  society  than  can  well  be  conceived, 
or  than  any  other  practice  that  could  be  devised. 


Yqu  will  not  readily  despise,  or  defan^e,  or  any 
way  defraud  those,  or  disregard  the  just  claims  of 
those,  wbom  you  know  it  is  ypur  settled  purpose 
to  commend  unto  God  before  you  close  your  eyes 
in  sleep.  You  will  thus  preserve  a  powerful  check 
upon  your  own  spirits,  and  prevent  any  feeling  of 
hatred  or  malice  from  settling  in  your  breasts. 
You  will  give  a  stamp  of  sacredness  to  every 
common  occurrence,  and  diffuse  the  glow  of  a 
Christian  spirit  over  the  whole  scenes  of  social  in- 
tercourse. You  will  thus  do  one  good  work  at 
least,  every  day,  to  those  with  whom  you  have  as- 
sociated in  the  course  of  that  day ;  and  you  will 
lie  down  at  night  in  peace  with  all  around  you, 
and  with  all  who  are  known  to  you. 

Observe  in  all  this  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
precepts.  This  one  practice  recommended  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  set  before  you  in  its  examples 
and  exhortations,  will  be  found  more  calculated 
to  guide  you  in  the  duties  of  your  place,  than  all, 
the  arguments  of  human  reason,  and  all  the  au« 
thority  of  human  legislation.  Follow  the  divine 
plan  ;  and  make  intercession  for  all  men.  Con- 
nect your  feelings  of  benevolence  with  the  spirit 
of  devotion  j  and  thus  bring. the  Most  High  God 
himself  to  witness  and  to  strengthen  all  your  good 
intentions  and  kind  purposes  towards  one  an* 
other. 

Observe  the  excellence  of  the  t'tnte  Christian 
in  this  peculiar  aspect,  and  ^ee  how  invariably  the 
friend  of  God  is,  and  will  be,  the  friend  of  man, 
of  every  man.  Such  an  one  may  do  to  you  all  the 
good  oMces  that  any  other  can  do ;  may  treat  you 
with  civility,  or  shew  you  hospitality ;  may  im- 
prove you  by  useful  conversation,  or .  commend 
you  to  others  by  his  good  word.  But,  more  tlviu 
all  this,  by  his  intercessions  for  you  before  G64» 
he  will  bring  himself  under  a  solemn  bond  to  ren- 
der you  every  good  office  in  his  power.  He  lava 
himself  under  a  necessity,  as  it^  were,  if.  you  full 
in  his  way,  to  remember  you  in  tbe  presence  of 
his  God.  He  does  not  lose  all  thought  of  you  as 
an  object  that  has  just  fiitted  past  his  sight  in  his 
progress ;  but,  as  a  fellow-creature,  who  has,  in 
God's  providence,  been  brought  into  his  mind,  he 
bears  yon  on  his  heart,  for  that  day  at  least,  before 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty ;  and  there,  the  least 
of  his  wishes  for  your  welfare  will  be  nothing  less 
than  this,  that  you  may  dwell  at  length  in  the 
mansions  of  his  tather  and  your  Father  in  heaven 
above. 

Where,  indeed,  you  may  be  ready  to  ask,  are 
such  persons  to  be  found  ?  Where,  I  would  merely 
ask  in  reply>  might  they  not  be  found  ?  And,  what 
hinders  any  Christian  man  or  woman  to  be  of  the 
number?  MoJce  it  then,  your  own  practice  :  and 
pray  every  night  for  all  and  every  one  with  whom 
you  may  have  conversed,  and  any  way  consorted, 
every  day.  Practise  this,  as  a  duty  which  is  **  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour.^ 
Practise  this,  as  your  own  high  privilege,  as  hon- 
oured to  be  intercessors  for  others,  as  well  as  to 
present  petitions  for  yourselves.  Practise  this  aa 
one  powerful  means  of  preserving  yourselves  in  a 
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nght  frame  of  spirit  towards  all  your  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  individual  for 
whom  you  cannot  thus  pray,  then,  be  assured, 
there  is  something  wrong  in  your  feelings  towards 
that  person,  requiring  to  be  rectified ;  something 
wantmg  in  your  Qiristian  character,  requiring  to 
be  supplied.  Practise  this  as  a  part  of  that  tem- 
per and  spirit  which  "  you  ought  to  be  of;'*  and 
oe  continually  aiming  thus  to  acquire  the  Spirit 
of  him,  who  *'  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  and  who, 
like  himself,  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high,  **  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  us.* 

THE  ANCIENT  MONACHISM  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Robert  K.  Hamilton,  A.  M., 

'  Minister  of  Saltovn, 

No.  IL 

riaST  APPEARANeE  OF   MONACHISM   IN  THE   CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH — PAUL — ANTHONY — HILARION — EARLY 

ABUSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  earliest  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  life,  occurred, 
as  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  It  was  about  this  period,  (A.  D.  252,) 
that  an  Egyptian  Christian,  named  Paul,  whom  the 
iiiry  of  the  Decian  persecution  had  driven  from  bis 
home,  and  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  that  time  of 
peril,  fled  for  safety  to  the  desert  of  Thebais.  The  un- 
natural conduct  of  a  brother-in-law,  who,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  inheriting  his  patrimony,  had  resolved  to 
betray  him  to  the  Roman  authorities,  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  flight.  The  seclu- 
sion to  which  necessity  had  thu^  compelled  him  to  re- 
sort, soon  became  grateful  to  the  refugee ;  and  after 
the  danger  from  which  he  had  fled  ceased  to  exist,  he 
continiled  to  occupy  his  solitary  abode  until  the  dose 
of  an  existence  of  no  ordinary  duration.  (0  Tradition 
informs  us,  that,  during  the  lengthened  period  of  his 
seclusion,  upwards  of  ninety  years,  be  never  quitted  his 
mountain  cave,  (V  nor  ever  beheld  the  countenance  of 
man,  until  when,  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  he  was  vi- 
sited by  Saint  Antho/iy,  who  had  been  (according  to 
the  monkish  historian)  supematurally  directed  to  his 
cell,  in  order,  after  his  decease,  to  administer  the  last 
offices  of  humanity  to  the  illustrious  eremite.  (3)  We 
learn  from  Jerome,  by  whom  his  life  has  been  written, 
that  Paul  was  versed  in  the  literature  not  only  of 
Egypt,  but  of  Greece  ;  in  that  age  an  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  superior  education  and  scholarship.  The  same 
father  also  informs  us,  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  seclusion,  be  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands ;  a  practice  which,  he  asserted,  was  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  monkish  life.     His  occupations 

(1 )  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  about 
k.  D.  350. 

(2)  The  cave  in  which  he  toolc  up  his  abode  had  been  employed  as 
a  place  of  concealment  for  lecret  treasure,  during  the  wars  of  An^ 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  and  was  well  known  in  the  dajs  of  Jerome. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  Anthony  is  related  to  have  performed 
this  task  affords  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  a  passion 
for  the  marvellous  had  already  becun  to  prevail.  Finding  him- 
self alone  with  the  body  of  hu  friend,  at  the  disUnce  of  three 
days*  journey  f^om  the  nearest  inhabited  spot,  and  without  any  im- 
plement suiuible  for  the  purpose,  Anthony  found  himself  unable  to 
perform  the  necessary  rites  of  sepulture.  **  While  in  this  state  of 
anxietv,"  says  Jerome.  **  lo !  two  Uons  from  the  interior  of  the  desert 
approached  him,  and  while  he  trembled  at  the  result,  they,  with 
drooping  tail  and  mane,  and  uttering  a  mournful  sound,  stood  around 
the  body  of  the  departed  saint.  Tlien  beginning,  at  a  little  distance, 
to  dig  the  earth  with  their  claws,  they  soon  excavated  a  space  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  corpse.  Having  thus  fiuishnd  tbelr  task,  they 
approached  Anthony,  as  tf  to  solidt  his  blessing,  which  he  having  be- 
ftowed,  they  returned  again  to  the  wilderneas."— /fieronymi  FiUi 
^anU  Eremitae,  p.  n. 


were  almost  entirely  devotional.  His  habits  simple  and 
frugal.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  his  only  food,  a  rude 
garment  made  of  its  leaves  his  only  covering,  i^) 

The  example  of  the  recluse  of  Thebais  aoon  found 
numerous  imitators,  and  not  those  only  who,  like  him- 
self, had  been  compelled  by  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
flee  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Many  who,  from  the 
pressure  of  adverse  fortunes,  or  other  similar  causes, 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  world,  sought  an  ima- 
ginary repose  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  so  that  the 
expression  soon  passed  into  a  provarb,  that  "  Despair 
makes  a  monk/'  But  amongst  the  nameless  crowd, 
who,  thus  actuated  by  various  motives,  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paul,  one  individual  to  whom  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  must  be  prominently  distinguished 
Although  not  the  first  who  espoused  the  monastic  life, 
Anthony,  from  the  influence  of  his  character  and  ex- 
ample, must,  in  reahty,  be  considered  the  founder  of 
the  order.  W  The  desert  of  the  Thebais  was  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  predecessor,  the  place  of  his  retreat,  (3) 
whither,  while  yet  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  he  uetook 
himself,  and  where,  till  his  decease  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  hfe,  he  continued  to  reside.  Descended  of  a 
noble  family,  and  possessed  of  considerable  fortune,  be 
had  originally  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  and, 
according  to  some,  was  actually  a  pleader  at  the  Alex- 
andrian bar,  when  happening,  it  is  said,  to  enter  a 
Church  in  that  city,  while  the  officiating  minister  was 
reading  the  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  the  young  man  in 
the  Gospel,  *'  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,"  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  divine  injunction,  that,  in- 
terpreting it  hterally  he  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  prospect  of  professional  eminence, 
and,  withdrawing  himself  from  society,  devoted  his  re- 
maining years  to  a  life  of  religious  seclusion.  His  place 
of  abode,  and  mode  of  hfe,  as  described  by  Jerome  and 
his  cotemporary  and  disciple,  Hilarion,  were  not  distin- 
guished by  any  of  those  voluntary  and  self-impoaed  dis- 
comforts, which  the  later  monks  deemed  it  necessary  to 
superadd  to  the  original  privations  of  nature.  A  se- 
questered spot,  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill,  traversed  by 
a  cool  mountain  stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  palms, 
was  his  hermitage.  A.garden  for  vegetable  produce, 
cultivated  by  his  own  labour,  and  vines  and  aromatic 
shrubs  trained  also  by  himself,  added  to  the  comforts 
of  his  abode ;  and  higher  up  the  mountain  was  a  still 
more  secluded  retreat,  to  which,  when  oppressed  by 
the  throng  of  ciuious  visitors,  he  was  wont  to  retire. 
Nor  were  his  hours  consumed  in  the  routine  of  solitary 
and  mechanical  devotion:  frequently  he  left  his  retreat, 
and,  mingling  in  society,  sought,  alike  in  times  of  out- 
ward violence  and  internal  disquiet,  to  maintain  the 
fidelity  and  compose  the  strifes  of  the  Church.  During 
the  pessecution  of  Maximin,  he  was  unremitting  in  his 
endeavours  to  sustain  the  constancy  of  the  suffering  con- 
fessors, and,  amid  the  fierce  contentions  which  marked 
the  period  of  the  Arian  controversy,  his  influence  was 
exerted  alike  in  defending  the  cause  of  truth,  and  in 
quelling  the  animosities  of  the  conflicting  parties.    His- 

(1)  Some  of  the  monUs^  historians,  influenced  by  the  tame  credn- 
Lous  sp'nit  that  the  preceding  anecdote  exhibits,  and  not  satisfied 
that  the  author  of  their  institution  should  have  been  permitted  to 
subsist  by  merely  the  ordinary  means  of  existence,  amrm  Chat  for 
sixty  vears  a  raven,  (doubtless  supematurally  directed,)  daily  fur- 
nisiicd  him  with  a  supply  of  food.  So  soon  did  superstltum  begin  to 
desecrate  the  most  solemn  realities  of  Scripture.  In  her  eyes  every 
indolent  recluse  was  deemed  as  fitting  an  ohiect  for  the  cxerdse  of 
miraculous  interposition  as  the  insphred  Prophet  of  Ood. 

(2)  The  following  quotation  ttoxa  the  wrltingt  of  Jerome^  evident- 
ly shews  that  this  was  the  opinion,  not  onlv  of  that  fttther  himself, 
but  also  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  *'  Others,  however,  and  tMu 
i>  the  generaUy  received  MmtHm,  assert  that  Anthony  was  the  origin* 
ator  of  the  Monastic  Insdtution,  which  is  partly  true,  not  so  much 
that  he  was  before  all  others,  Imt  that  by  his  example,  the  teal  of  ail 
men  was  awalcened  in  its  favour.*'— J7t'ero».  VU.  Pauti.,  p.  90. 

(3)  According  to  IIt^lyot.  this  place  was  distant  a  day*s  Journey 
from  the  western  fthoret  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  the  naie  m  tbt  mo- 
dorn  CoUica. 
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toiy  also  felstet,  tliat  the  great  Conatantine  deigned  to 
aeek  the  aid  of  his  counsels  in  matters  of  no  trifling 
moment.  Nor  was  his  personal  religion  less  unequivo- 
cal tbsfn  what  might  have  been  anticipated  of  one  so  in- 
fluential i{i  character,  and  so  unsullied  in  reputation. 
To  the  disciples  who  came  to  him  to  be  prescribed  the 
rules  of  a  pious  life,  his  answer  was,  producing  the  vo- 
lume of  the  Evangelists,  "  This  contains  all  needful  for 
solvation:"  in  hiV^istles,  which  are  quoted  by  Je- 
rome, the  same  recognition  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  is  contained;  and  his  own  conduct  afforded 
no  doubtful  evidence  of  his  submission  to  that  rule 
of  faith  and  manners  which  he  invariably  prescribed  to 
others.  He  refnsed  to  be  supported  by  charitable  aid, 
or  to  be  in  any  measure  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his 
disciples :  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  he  deemed  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  maintenance,  often  referring, 
as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  the  apostolic  maxim,  "  If 
any  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  Nor 
amid  the  decay  of  nature,  and  the  infirmities  of  de- 
clining years,  did  the  evidences  of  hia  piety  diminish. 
Conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  assembled 
his  friends,  and,  with  the  obvious  view  of  guarding,  in 
his  own  case,  agtdnst  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the 
age  for  the  relics  of  the  departed,  he  obtained  from  them 
a  promise  that  his  remains  should  be  deposited  in  some 
secret  and  unknown  spot.  (i>  Then  calling  his  disciples 
around  him,  with  bis  dying  accents  he  impressively  be- 
sought tliem  to  shun  the  evils  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
preserve  inviolate  the  purity  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  W 
Thus  died  the  pious  Anthony,  of  whom  it  ia  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that,  bad  bis  personal  virtues  been  as 
^thfully  imitated  as  the  example  which  he  too  unwa^ 
rily  sanctioned  was  blmdly  followed,  Monachism  would 
not  have  become  that  system  of  licentious  imposition  in 
which  it  eventually  terminated,  and  charity  would  have 
been  spared  her  detection  of  the  crimes  of  many  a  cloia- 
ter^d  hypocrite.  (^^ 

The  influence  of  Anthony  was  chiefly  exerted  in  pre- 
scribing a  more  uniform  mode  of  Kfe  to  the  numerous 
wlitaries  who  now  thronged  the  deserts  of  Eastern 
Africa.  Pisper  on  the  east,  and  Arsinoc  on  the  west  of 
the  Nile,  were  their  most  common  places  of  /esort. 
The  rules  of  discipline  which  he  enjoined  are  not  pre- 
served, but  if  we  may  infer  the  nature  of  his  precept 
from  that  of  his  example,  they  must  have  been  calculated 
to  produce  beneficial  effecta,  in  correcting  the  selfishness 
which  was  too  often  the  predominating  motive  of  mor 
nartie  seclusion.  Hitherto,  (a.  d.  300),  no  formation 
of  these  solitaries  into  communities  had  taken  place ; 
the  period  was  yet  somewhat  remote  which  was  des- 
tined to  witness  this  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Monachitm^  an  event  in  which,  strictly  speaking,  the 
peculiar  system  of  Mbnasticiam  must  be  considered  as 
orii^nating.  But  the  influence  of  Anthony  was  perhaps 
still  more  felt  in  the  effects  of  his  example.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  one  of  his  youth,  rank,  and  opulence,  hav- 
ing voluntarily  surrendered  the  enjoyment  of  the  world, 

(I)  The  fonawing  uiecdote,  fi-om  the  page*  of  Hoapinian,  evinces 
that  AnUiony  had  iilso  anticipated  the  age  in  which  he  lived  in  a 
just  iqyprehenaion  of  the  nature  of  Christian  lelf-denial ;  and  h!« 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  directly  condemned  the  impoiition  of  un- 
^arran^le  austerities,  which  was  now  beginning  to  prevail.  "  It 
is  related,"  says  the  above  writer,  **  that  as  he  was  once  engaged  with 
some  of  his  brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  health,  in  the  exercises  of 
rtmning  and  le^ing,  he  gave  great  oflbnce  to  some  passers  by,  who 
coDiidered  such  an  occupation  unbecoming  in  a  person  of  his  gravity 
snd  profession.  Anthony,  aware  of  the  censiire  that  had  been  ex- 
prcaed,  toolc  the  following  method  of  practically  refuting  it.  Per- 
CRTing  that  one  of  his  reprovers  earned  a  bow  in.  his  hand,  he  re- 
quested htm  to  bend  it }  this  was  done :  he  tlien  desired  him  to 
oend  it  stiU  Airther  ;  the  man,  however,  decUned,  assigning,  as  biii 
rcuoQ,  that  if  too  much  bent,  the  bow  would  bre^Ic.  *  Why  then.' 
replied  the  ssgacious  Anchorite,  *  art  thou  oilbnded  at  the  exercise 
in  which  we  engage  for  the  benefit  of  our  bodilv  health  ?  for  if  our 
sptrit  be  overwrought,  must  we  not  also,  like  the  bow,  be  broken  ?  *  '* 
—Hotptniamu,  lib.  n.  cap.  5. 

(2)  Hoqiibianus,  lib.  i.  c.  4.    Anthony  died  about  A.  D.  806. 

(3)  The  biography  of  Anthony,  which  is  written  with  much  in- 
terest, and  from  i*liich  the  substance  of  the  above  is  taken,  is  from 
thepen  ^  his  cotemporary  and  friend*  Atbanasiui,  bishop  of  Alex- 


and  devoted  himself  to  what  appeared  to  others  the 
most  acceptable  mode  of  religious  service,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  Monastic  life,  and  pro- 
portionally increased  the  number  of  its  votaries. 

Of  the  numerous  disciples  of  Anthony,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  was  Hilarion,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Monks 
of  Palestine.  (0  He  was  descended  of  heathen  parents, 
who  sent  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  There  he  became  a  convert  to 
Chrisrianity,  and  immediately  afterwards  adopted  the 
Monastic  profession.  He  fixed  his  residence  on  a  desert 
part  of  the  sea  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Gaza,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  in  perfect  solitude,  until  the  reign 
of  Julian  the  apostate,  a.  d.  363,  when,  being  threat- 
ened Ivith  death,  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  fled  for 
refuge  first  to  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  Cyprus,  in 
which  island  he  died.  In  him  we  witness  the  most  de- 
cisive symptoms  of  the  transition  which  was  now  tak- 
ing place,  from  the  simple  discipline  of  the  primitive 
solitaries  to  the  affected  asceticism,  and  self-inflicted 
rigors  of  genuine  Monkery.  A  cell  so  low  as  not  to 
admit  of  its  occupant  maintaining  an  upright  position, 
and  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  fully 
stretched  when  reposing ;  a  diet  of  the  most  miserable 
kind,  gradually  diminished,  ounce  by  ounce,  till  the 
least  possible  quantity  on  which  life  could  be  sustained 
had  been  reached ;  a  garment  formed  of  sack-cloth,  and 
worn  unwashed,  until  it  could  no  longer  fulfil  its  office ; 
these  were  some  of  the  ascetic  innovations  which  cha- 
racterised the  discipline  of  Hilarion.  NotwithstaYiding, 
however,  these  melancholy  evidences  of  a  superstitious 
spirit,  there  is  every  reasop  to  believe  that  his  piety 
was  sincere  and  unaffected.  Of  this  the  unquestionable 
holiness  of  his  life  is  the  best  testimony ;  and  in  his  dy- 
ing moments,  be  evinced  the  possession  of  that  calm  and 
humble  assurance  which  a^nds  the  death-bed  only  of 
the  true  Christian.  "  Depart,  what  dost  thou  fear  ?  ** 
were  his  expiring  words,  "  Depart,  Oh  my  soul,  what 
dost  thou  doubt  ?  For  seventy  years  thou  hast  served 
Christ,  and  art  thou  now  afraid  to  die  ?  '*(^)  Although  . 
the  genuine  disciple  oi  the  Saviour,  Hilarion  had  not 
been  permitted  to  experience,  in  all  its  extent,  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free ;  the 
victim  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  although  resting 
upon  the  true  foundation^  he  had  erected  upon  it  only 
the  superstructure  of  "  wood,  hay,  and  stubble." 

To  enumerate  merely  the  chief  of  those  who  now 
sought  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  recluse  of  Colzim, 
were  only  to  encumber  our  pages  with  a  catalogue  of 
names,  with  which  no  associations  of  interest  can  now 
be  connected,  and  of  which  it  would  be  well  if  history 
could  have  recorded  nothing  less  censurable  than  that 
their  possessors  lived  and  died.  But  with  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  recluses,  errors  and  abuses  pro- 
portionally augmented.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  pre- 
valent as  well  as  most  injurious  was  the  infliction  of 
self-imposed  and  unwarrantable  austerities.  Hitherto, 
a  submission  to  the  ordinary  privations  of  nature,  and  a 
denial  of  the  more  superfluous  comforts  of  life,  were  all 
that  had  distinguished  the  practice  of  the  Anchorites. 
But  now  the  recluses  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  carry  their  ingeimity  in 
devising  new  modes  of  self-torture,  and  their  powers  of 
endurance  in  submitting  to  them.  To  subsist  on  the 
coarsest  and  most  unwholesome  diet, — ^to  abstain  from 
food  and  sleep  till  nature  was  almost  wholly  exhausted, 
— ^to  reposft.  uncovered  on  the  bare  and  humid  ground, 
.:— to  live  in  nakedness,  in  filth,  in  suffering, — to  shun 
all  intercourse  even  with  the  nearest  relatives  and  con- 
nections ;  in  a  word,  to  adopt  the  means  most  directly 

(1)  '*  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  blessed  Hilarion,**  savs  Jerome, 
'*  the  name  and  existence  of  a  Monk  was  unknown  both  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  In  these  provinces  he  first  instituted  this  species  of 
life.*'    Hieron.  Vita  Saneti  Hilarionis,  Opera^  tarn  \.p.  9X« 

(a;  HIeron.    Vita  Hilar,  itttupra 
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tailciihiteil  tb  stifle  tbe  chantieB  and  symp&tUes  of  social 
and  domestio  life,  and  to  transform  that  beneficent  re- 
ligion, which  was  designed  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, into  an  engine  of  punishment  and  self-torment  $ 
these  were  the  objects,  the  attainment  of  which  now 
constituted  the  first  ambition  of  the  recluse.  Of  t]ie 
truth  of  these  assertions  many  instances  might  be  aid- 
dured.  Socrates  mentions  an  Egyptian,  narhed  Ma- 
Cai  .IS*  who,  for  twenty  years,  weighed  every  morsel 
of  bread  and  measured  every  drop  of  water  that  he 
sw'unowed,  and  whos^  place  of  rest  was  so  formed,  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  repose  for  more  than  a  few  moments 
at  H  time.  ( i)  Marianus  Scotus  tells  us  of  another  solitary, 
named  Martin,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  retirement  trt 
the  desert  until  the  period  of  his  death,  kept  himself 
d)n*tantly  chained  by  the  foot  to  a  huge  stone,  so  as  to 
prevent  him  ever  movjng  beyond  the  narrow  circle  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  describe.  In  SozomenC*)  we  read 
of  a  still  more  disgusting  fanatic,  who  abstained,  to  such 
an  extent,  from  food,  that  verinin  were  engendered  in 
his  moutli.  Even  females  (who  appear  about  this  time 
to  have  adopted  the  reigning  passion  of  the  age)  seemed 
to  forget,  in  the  austerities  they  imposed  upon  themselves, 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  modesty  of  their  sex, 
and  with  the  idea  of  attaining  superior  sanctity,  violated, 
without  compunction,  the  delicacies  of  ordinary  life.  C) 

Another  pernicious  element  which  now  also  began  to 
de  velope  itself  was  that  chief  provocative  of  spiritual  pride, 
the  adulation  paid  by  the  world  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
recluse.  The  path  that  led  to  the  hermit's  cell  >vas  now 
no  longer  that  which  conducted  to  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, but  the  broad  and  ostentatious  road  by  which 
earthly  distinction  was  to  be  attained.  The  extent  to 
which  this  evil  prevailed  will  best  be  shewn  by  quoting 
the  description  given  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  the  monkish 
historian  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  of  the  court 
paid  to  an  African  monk,  who  lived  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  allude.  This  individual  had  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  dispossessing  evil  spirits,  which  he 
is  related  to  have  effected,  not  only  by  oral  command, 
but  by  epistolary  communications,  addressed  to  the 
obsequious  tiendri,  that  his  retreat  was  thronged  by  con- 
stant levees  of  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  devout. 
•*  To  pass  over  the  most  distinguished,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  prefects,  nobles,  and  the  judges  of  various 
empires  lay  prostrate  at  his  threshold.  The  ipost  holy 
bishops,  also,  laying  aside  their  sacerdotal  dignity,  hum- 
bly sought  to  be  touched  and  blessed  by  him,  deeming 
themselves  sanctified,  and  especially  favoured  by  heaven, 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  hand  of  garment  of  the  holy  man?'  (*) 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  of  this  illustrious  An- 
chorite, the  historian  is  careful  to  note,  as  not  the  least  im- 
portant in  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues,  that  his  daily  sub- 
sistence consisted  of  seven  withered  figs.  We  shall 
henceforth  cease  to  wonder  at  the  rapid  tod  universal 
diffusion  of  Monachism,  when  we  thus  early  behold  two 
of  the  most  powerful  passions  of  human  nature,  spiritual 
pride  and  worldly  ambition,  enlisted  on  its  side. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
ne  Great  Subject  of  Enquiry — Little  matter,  in 
ft  comparative  view,  what  is  the  state  of  our  bodies, 
or  our  outward  condition  in  the  world,  if  only  we 
are  so  happy,  .through  grace,  as  to  secure  our  well* 
being  for  eternity.  0  it  is  strange  that  eternity  and  its 
•ll-important  cottceme  do  not  more  deeply  engrou  our 

(1)  Socratif  Historia  Ecelesiastica,  Ub.  i^.,  cap.  23 

^2^  So2omtfn»  Wst.  Ecclw.,  lift,  ri.,  cap.  34. 

(3}  The  conduct  of  Maria,  a  female  rechise  of  Eeypt,  mentioned 
bv  Iiospiniaii.  and  the  habitii  of  tlie  m.ilc  and  remaic  Ancltoiitcs  of 
raleviirie.  alluded  to  by  Evaj^rus  and  Sozonu-n,  offerei^,  unhappilfr, 
too  ample  dtooOi  of  Uie  accuracy  of  tiie  statement  in  the  tcxL  Vide 
Hotpin.f  Ui.  U.,  cap.  b,  ^d  Smotnen,  Ub.  vi.,  cap.  33. 

(4),  SulpiUi  Swerl  Dialog!  deVirtutibullfODilchorum  OoCtttMltalll, 
«q^.l4.    Opera,  (Bdtt.  1674.)  p.  I6r, 


minds  (  Our  life  on  earth  is  but  a  nioment,  «nd  less 
than  a  moment,  when  compared"  with  the  endless  dura- 
tion of  ottr  existence.  Those  souls  which  now  animate 
our  bodies  must  live  for  ever — ^live  when  the  corporeal 
part  of  our  frame  is  mouldering  aw^y  into  dust.  And 
where  shall  they  live?  and  in  what  condition?  In 
heaven  or  in  hell^  in  bliss  or  in  pain  ?  O  most  interest- 
ing inquiry !  Have  \  indeed  reason  to  beHere  from  the 
Word  of  God,  that  the  moment  my  connection  with 
earth  is  dissolted,  I  shaU  be  admitted  into  the  heaven 
of  heavens ;  that  when  T  must  leave  my  dearest  rela- 
tives and  friends  on  earth,  I  shall  b6  brought  into  the 
closest  union,  and  most  intimate  converse,  with  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  angelic  and  redeemed  spirits, 
yea,  with  God  hiqiself ;  that  when  I  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunid  of  my  Supreme  Judge,  I  shall  be 
blessed  with  his  sitile  and  approbation ;  that  when  the 
all-decisive  sentence  is  to  be  passed,  determining  my 
final  condition,  mine  shall  be  expressed  in  such  terms 
as  these,  **  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  enter  into 
the  joy  of  your  Lord."  Most  transporting  tlibught  ( 
the  prospect  of  such  a  happy  eternity  must  sweeten 
this  short  suffering  life,  and  make  all  the  terrors  of 
death  itself  to  disappear.  But  ah  1  if  I  have  not  the 
scriptural  evidence  that  I  possess  the  character  with 
which  the  pure  joys  of  heaven  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed, how  lamentable  my  condition  I  The  Bible  tells 
me,  and  it  may  be  my  g6dly  parents  have  often  enforced 
on  my  mind  the  solemn  injfimation,  that  I  am  come 
into  the  world  under  guilt  and  condemnation,  a  child 
of  wrath,  and  an  heir  of  hell.  My  very  nature  is  cor- 
rupt, having  no  tendency  towards  God,  no  indination 
to  love,  please,  and  glorify  him ;  on  the  contrary,  op- 
posed to  God,  enmity  itself  against  him.  Thus  mj 
native  temper  must  be  changed,  otherwise  I  can  never 
be  meet  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.-  Heaven  is  a 
holy  place ;  all  its  inhabitants  loye  Clod,  they  delight  in 
him, — ^bis  service  and  fellowship  are  their  supreme  feli- 
city. Unless,  therefore,  I  am  brought  to  Ipve  and  en- 
joy God  on  earth,  heaven  would  be  no  heaven  to  me ; 
if  I  go  out  of  the  world  as  I  came  into  it,  ^enated  in 
heart  from  God,  hell  is  the  only  region  in  the  universe 
fit  far  the  residence  of  such  a  polluted  souL  O  the 
horror  of  the  thought  1  Must  I,  therefore,  sit  down  in 
the  sullen  gloom^  of  despair,  and  brood  over  the  heart- 
rending idea  of  banishment  from  the  divine  presence, 
and  an  everlasting  suffering  of  divine  vengeance  ?  No, 
blessed  be  God.  The  Gospel  proclaims  a  sovereign 
and  effectual  remedy.  Whatever  depravity  of  heart  I 
may  feel,  it  may  yet  be  subdued.  This  is  the  work  of 
sovereign  grace.  God  himself  says,  **  I  will  take  away 
front  you  the  heart  of  stone,  I  will  give  you  a  heart 
of  fleshi.  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
to  Walk  in  my  statutes.*  0  precious  promise  I  what 
encouragement  does  it  administer  to  such  corrupted 
creatures  as  we  are  1  O  then,  let  it  be  jour  con- 
cern and  mine  to  plead  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
at  a  throne  of  grace.  0  pray,  pray  much,  pray  with 
fervour,  for  the  divine  Spirit  to  convince  you  of  ain,  to 
make  you  to  feel  the  sinfulness  and  the  misery  of  i 
state  of  estrangement  from  God,  to  reveal  Christ  in 
yon,  to  produce  that  faith  in  your  heart,  whereby  alone 
his  raerits'can  be  imputied  to  you  for  your  justification 
before  God,  and  his  grace  conveyed  to  your  soul,  for 
ft)rming  the  divine  image  in  yourheart.  Let  this  e^net 
dwell  in  your  mind  as  your  supreme  concern.  Often 
ask  yourself,  Am  I  a  Christian,  a  genuine  disciple  of 
the  Lord  Jesus?  have  I  trul^  received  him  as  my  Sa- 
viour? do  I  love  him?  do  I  delight  in  Mm?  U  bis 
Word  precious  to  my  soul  ?  do  I  prefer  his  service  and 
favour  to  every  thing  else  ?  Thete  are  queatfons  wbiek 
should  not  be  hastily  answered ;  we  have  need  to  search 
deep  into  our  hearts,  fbr  they  are  deceit;fVil  above  all 
things.  And  the  looner  we  come  to  a  deciitiin,  wit^  regard 
to  the  safety  of  our  final  conditiony  so  much  the  better. 
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This  wiU  impart  a  liapfpinefls  whieh  can  be  deHred  from 
ho  other  source, — this  will  prepare  us  for  aU  the  sorrow- 
fol  changes  of  life,  and  make  us  willing  to 'depart  and 
to  bo  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better  than  to  abide  in 
this  sinful  world.  O,  then,  let  us  not  lire  in  suspense, 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  such  deep,  infinite  concern. 
iuet  that  solemn  admonition  erer  sound  in  our  ears,  and 
rouse  us  to  an  immediate  and  a  deliberate  *search  into 
our  state  and  character,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Om- 
niscient God — **  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
for  many  will  seek,  to  enter  iti  and  shall  not  be  able." — 
Late  Rsv.  John  Russell  ttf  Muthill^Lettet  U  m 
Young  Man. 

Religion  a  source  of  Consolation. — These  are  the 
occasions  which  force  the  mind  to  take  refuge  in  reli- 
gion. When  we  have  no  help  in  ourselves,  what  can 
remain,  but  that  we  look  up  to  a  higher  and  greater 
power?  And  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and 
hearts,  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  power  is  the 
b*?st  ?  Surely  there  is  no  man,  who  thus  afflicted,  does 
not  seek  succour  in  the  Gospel,  wbich  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  The  precepts  of  Epicurus, 
who  teaches  us  to  endure  what  the  laws  of  the  universe 
make  necessary,  may  silence  but  not  content  us.  The 
dictates  of  Zeno,  who  conunands  us  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  external  things,  may  dispose  us  to  conceal 
our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it.  Real  alleviation  in 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  and  rational  tranquillity  in  the  pros- 
pect of  our  own  dissolution,  can  be  received  only  from 
the  promises  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death ; 
and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and  better  state,  in 
which  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  whole  soul  shall  be  filled  wdth  joy.  Philosophy 
may  infuse  stubbornness,  but  religion  only  can  give 
padence. — Da  Samuel  Johnson. 

Decay  of  Vital  Christianity Alas  !  we  are  a  com- 
pany of  w  om  out  Christians,  our  moon  is  on  the  Avanc  ; 
we  are  much  more  black  than  white,  more  dark  than 
light ;  we  shine  but  little ;  grace  in  the  moAt  of  us  is 
sorely  decayed. — Bcnyan. 

That  you  may  have  Christian  Assurance,  see  that  you 
act  like  a  Christian — Though  I  think  it  worthy  of  a 
Chriistian  to  endeavour  the  assurance  of  his  own  sal- 
vation^ yet,  perhaps,  it  might  be  the  safest  way  to  mo- 
derate his  curiosity  of  prying  into  God's  book  of  life, 
ami  to  stay  a  while,  until  he  sees  himself  within  the 
confines  of  salvation  itseUl  Should  a  man  hear  a  voice 
from  heaven,  or  see  a  vision  from  the  Almighty,  to 
testify  unto  him  the  love  of  God  towards  him,  yet, 
methinks,  it  were  more  desirable  to  find  a  revelation  of 
all  from  within,  arising  up  from  the  bottom  and  centre 
of  a  man*8  own  soul,  in  the  real  and  internal  impres- 
sions of  a  godlike  nature  upon  his  own  spirit ;  and  thus 
to  find  the  foundation  and  beginning  of  heaven  and  hap- 
piness within  himself:  it  were  more  desirable  to  see 
the  crucifying  of  our  .own  will,  the  mortifying  of  the 
mere  animal  life,  and  to  see  the  divine  life  rising  up  in 
the  room  of  it,  as  a  sure  pledge  and  inchoation  of  im- 
mortality and  happiness,  the  very  essence  of  which 
consists  in  a  peri'ect  conformity  and  cheerful  compli- 
ance of  all  the  powers  of  our  soul  with  the  will  of  God. 
The  best  way  of  gaining  a  well-grounded  assurance  of 
the  divine  love  is  this,  for  a  man  to  overcome  himself 
and  his  own  will :  '*  To  him  that  overcbmeth  shall  be 
given  that  white  stone,  and  in  it  the  new  name  writ- 
ten, which  no  man  knoweth,  but  he  that  receiveth  it.*' 
He  that  beholds  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  upon 
the  horizon  of  hk  loul,  with  healing  in  its  wings,  and 
chasing  away  all  thait  misty  darkness  of  his  own  self- 
will  and  passions,  such  a  one  desires  not  now  the  star- 
light to  know  whether  it  be  day  or  not ;  nor  cares  he 
to  pry  into  heaven's  secrets,  and  to  search  the  hidden 
rolls  o£  eternity,  there  to  see  the  whole  plot  of  his  sal* 
Vation  i  for  he  viewB  it,  transacted  upon  ttre  Sntntfii 


stage  of  his  own  soul,  and,  redectiAg  iipon  hipself,  he 
may  behold  a  heaven  opened  from  within,  and  a  throne 
set  up  in  his  soul,  and  an  Almighty  Saviour  sitting  up« 
on  it,  and  reigning  within  him:  He  now  fiads  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  him,  and  sees  that  it  is  not 
the  thing  merely  reserved  for  him  without  him,  being 
already  made  partaker  of  the  sweetness  and  efficacy  ot 
it. — John  Smith's  Select  Discourses. 

Fani'ty.— .0  in  how  many  vanities  doth  vain  man  place 
his  glory ! — Owbn. 

To  the  impenitent — My  friends,  God  Mten  you  the 
water  of  life,  without  money  and  without  price.  Every 
one  may  come  and  tidte  of  it  if  he  wiU,  and  is  not  this 
sufficient  ?  Would  you  have  the  water  of  life  forced 
upon  you  ?  What  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  My  friends,  ( 
will  tell  you  what  you  wish.  You  wish  to  live  as  you 
please  here,  to  disobey  your  Creator,  to  neglect  youc 
Saviour,  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind ;  and  at  death,  to  be  admitted  into  a  kind  of  sen- 
sual paradise,  where  you  may  taste  again  the  same  plea* 
siures  which  you  enjoyed  on  earth.  You  wish  that 
God  should  break  his  word,  stain  his  justice,  purity, 
and  truth,  and  sacrifice  the  honour  of  his  law,  his  own 
rightful  authority,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  the  gratification  of  your  own  sinful  propensi- 
ties. Look  back  to  those  who  have  passed  the  great 
change  through  which  we  must  all  pass.  Think  of  the 
patriarchs  who  died  before  the  flood.  They  have  been 
perfectly  happy  for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  yet 
their  happiness  has  but  just  commenced.  Think  of 
the  sinners  who  died  before  the  flood.  For  more  than 
four  thousand  years  they  have  been  completely  wretch! 
ed,  and  yet  their  misery  is  but  begun.  So  there  will 
be  a  time  when  yon  have  been  happy  or  miserable'  M 
foar  thousand  years,  and  for  four  times  four  thousimd 
years,  and  yet  your  heaven  or  hell  will  even  theh  h6 
but  beginning Pavson. 

"All  things  are  Ynnrs." — I  cannot  be  poor  so  long 
as  God  isTich,  for  all  his  riches  are  mine. — Bernard. 

Why  will  ye  die  f — The  Lord  has  confirmed  to  us,  by 
his  oath,  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  rather  that  he  turn  and*  live  ;  that  he  may 
leave  man  no  pretence  to  question  the  tntth  of  it :  .ind 
so  earnest  is  God  for  the  conversion  of  simtei's,  that  he 
doubles  his  commands  and  exhortations^  with  vehemency ; 
"Turn  ye,  torn  ye;  why  will  ye  die?"  Is  there  an 
unconverted  sinner  that  heflcrs  thesie  vehement  words  of 
God  ?  Hearken  then  to  the  voice  of  your  Maker,  and 
turn  to  him,  by  Christ,  without  delay.  Would  you 
know  the  will  of  God?  This  is  his  will,  that  ye  im- 
medhitsly  turn.  Shall  the  living  God  send  such  earnest 
messages  to  his  creatures,  and  they  not  obey  ?  Hearken 
then,  all  you  that  live  after  the  flesh ;  the  Lord,  that 
gave  you  your  breath  and  being,  has  sent  a  message  to 
you  from  heaven  ;  and  this  is  his  message,  "Turn  ye, 
turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  He  that  has  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear.  Shall  the  voice  of  the  eternal  Majesty 
be  neglected  ?  if  he  do  but  thunder  terribly,  thou  art 
afraid.  But  this  voice  more  nearly  concerns  thee.  If  he 
did  but  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  die  to-morrow,  thou  wouldst 
not  make  HghtV)f  it.  But  this  word  concerns  thy  life 
or  death  everiasting.  It  is  both  a  command  and  an 
exhortation.  As  if  he  had  said  to  thee,  **  I  charge  thee, 
upon  the  allegiance  that  thou  owest  to  me,  thy  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  that  thou  renounce  the  flesh,  the  worid, 
and  the  devil,  and  turn  to  me,  that  tiiou  mayest  live. 
I  condescend  to  entreat  thee,  as  thou  either  lovest  or 
fearest  him  that  made  thee ;  as  thou  lovest  thine  own 
life,  even  thine  everlasting  life.  Turn  and  live ;  As  ever 
thou  wouldst  escape  eternal  misery.  Turn,  turn ;  for  why 
wUt  thou  die?"  And  is  there  a  heart  in  inan,  in  a 
reasonable  creature,  that  can  once  refuse  such  a  message, 
sudi  a  command,  sudi  an  exhortation  as  this  ?  O  what 
A  thing  thai  is  ths  heart  ^  nan  W  BAtt»a^ 
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THE  CBEATXOir. 


Feom  the  tbrone  of  the  Highest  the  mandate  came  forth. 

The  word  of  Omnipotent  God ; 
And  the  elements  fashion'd.  His  footstool  the  earth. 

And  the  heavens,  His  holy  abode. 
And  His  Spirit  mored  over  the  fathomless  flood 

Of  waters  that  fretted  in  darkness  around ; 
UntM,  at  His  bidding,  their  turbulent  mood 
Was  hush'd  to  a  calm,  and  ooedient  they  stood    • 

Where  he  fixed  their  perpetual  bound. 

By  the  word  of  Omnipotence,  valley  and  hOl 

Were  clothed  with  the  grass  and  the  flower ; 
And  the  fruit-tree  expanded  its  blooms  by  the  rfll. 

And  the  nourishing  herb  in  the  bower ; 
And  the  sun  of  the  morning — the  fountain  of  light — 

Threw  his  cherishing  rays  through  creation  afar ; 
And  the  region  of  darkness— the  season  of  night — 
The  sister  of  Chaos — grew  beauteous  and  bright 

By  the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  star. 
By  the  word  of  Omnipotence,  nature  brought  forth 

The  fish,  and  the  beast,  and  the  bird ; 
And  they  play'd  in  the  waters,  and  brows'd  on  the  earth. 

And  the  air  by  their  carol  was  stirred ; 
And  man,  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 

Erected  his  person  majestic  and  tall ; 
And  though,  like  a  worm,  he  was  form'd  of  the  clod. 
Yet,  the  favourite  of  Heaven,  he  conspicuously  trod 

The  lord  and  possessor  of  all. 
From  the  work  of  creation,  which  rose  by  His  word — 

When  finish'd  the  heavens  and  the  earth — 
On  the  seventh  day  rested  th'  Omnipotent  Liord, 

As  he  look'd  on  each  beautiful  birth ; 
On  the  firmament  streteh'd  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

On  the  far-flowing  sea,  and  the  fast-teeming  land ; 
And  He  saw  they  were  good — and  the  Sabbath  was  blest. 
The  Sabbath  1 — ^the  sanctified  season  of  rest 

To  the  creatures  that  came  from  His  hand. 

Knox. 


BIBLE. 

Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries : 
Happiest  they  of  human  race 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  to  Ibrce  the  way ; 
And  better  had  they  ne*er  been  born, 
Than  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JMr  Raikes The  following  fact  is  related  by  Joseph 

Lancaster,  to  shew  the  kind,  condescending,  and  judi- 
dous  conduct  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  excellent  founder  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  England : — He  was  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  parents  and  children  at  their  own 
houses.  One  day  he  called  on  a  poor  woman,  and  found  a 
very  refractory  girl,  crying  and  sulking.  Her  mother  com- 
plained that  correction  was  of  no  avail,  as  obstinacy 
marked  her  conduct,  and  it  was  very  bad.  After  ask- 
ing  the  parent's  leave,  he  began  to  talk  seriously  to  the 
girl,  and  concluded  by  telling  her  that,  as  the  first  step 
towards  amendment,  she  must  kneel  down  and  ask  her 
mother's  pardon.  The  girl  continued  sulky.  '*  Well  then," 
said  he,  "  if  you  have  no  regard  for  yourself,  I  have 
much  regard  for  you.  You  will  be  ruined  and  lost  if  you 
do  not  begin  to  be  a  good  girl ;  and,  if  you  will  not 
humble  yourself,  I  must  humble  myself,  and  make  a 
beginning  for  you."  So  saying,  he  knelt  down  on  the 
ground  before  the  child's  mother,  and  putting  his  hands 
together  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  juvenile  offender, 


began,'  "  Pray  forgive,"  &c.  No  sooner  did  the  stub* 
bom  girl  see  him  on  his  knees,  qn  her  account,  than 
her  pride  was  at  once  overcome,  riie  burst  iiito  tears, 
and  on  her  knees  earnestly  entreated  f9rgivenes8,  nor 
did  she  afterwards  occasion  any  trouble.  • 

African  HospUalUy When  the  celebrated  Mango 

Park  was  in  Africa,  he  was  directed  by  one  of  the  native 
kings  to  a  village  to  pass  the  night.  He  went,  but  as 
the  order  was  not  accompanied  with  any  provision  for 
his  reception,  he  found  every  door  shut.  Turning'  his 
horse  loose  to  graze,  he  was  preparing,  as  a  security 
from  wild  beasts,  to  dimb  a  tree  and  sleep  among^  the 
branches,  when  a  beautiful  and  affecting  incident  oc- 
curred, which  gives  a  most  pleasing  view  of  the  negro 
female  character.  An  old  woman,  returning  horn  the 
labours  of  the  field,  cast  on  him-  a  look  of  compassion, 
and  desired  him  to  follow  her.  She  led  him  to  an 
apartment  in  her  hut,  procured  a  fine  fish,  which  ahe 
broiled  for  his  supper,  and  spread  a  mat  for  him  fp  sleep 
upon.  She  then  desired  her  maidens,  who  had  been 
gazing  in  fixed  astonishment  on  the  white  man,  to  re- 
sume their  tasks,  which  they  continued  to  ply  through 
a  great  part  of  the  night.  They  cheered  their  labours 
with  a  song,  which  must  have  been  composed  extem- 
pore, as  Mr  Park,  with  deep  emotion,  discovered  that 
he  himself  was  the  subject  of  it.  It  said,  in  a  strain  of 
affecting  simplicity : — **  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains 
fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and 
sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him 
milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn."  Chorus,  ••  Liet  us 
pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he,"  &c.  Our  tra-* 
virller  was  much  affected,  and  next  morning  could  not 
depart  without  requesting  his  landlady's  acceptance  of 
the  only  gift  he  had  left,  two  out  of  the  four  brass  but- 
tons that  still  remained  on  his  waistcoat. 

/  A  Burmese  Female — The  history  of  the  first  Chris, 
tian  mission  in  Burmah,  shews  the  beneficial  influence 
of  tracts.  The  first  inquirer  was  drawn  to  the  za\*at 
by  a  tract ;  and  Mah-Men-la,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  female  converts,  received  her  first  impression 
from  one  of  these  silent  messengers.  Her  history  will 
be  read  with  interest.  It  appears  that  she  was  long 
anxious  to  search  the  sacred  books ;  and,  after  much  so- 
licitation, her  husband  taught  her  to  read.  She  atten- 
tively studied  the  holy  books  of  Butanah,  which  left  her 
^ind  in  the  same  inquisitive  state  as  when  she  cora- 
^menced  them.  For  ten  years  she  had  continued  her  in- 
quiries, when  one  day  her  neighbour  brought  her  a 
tract,  written  by  Dr  Judson,  from  which  she  derived 
her  first  ideas  of  an  eternal  God.  She  then  became 
anxious  to  know  the  residence  of  the  MTiter,  bnt  could 
not  ascertain  it  till  the  chapel  vt'as  built.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  Dr  Judson's  instruc- 
tions, she  became  an  intelligent  and  decided  Christian, 
and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  Not  long  before  ihe 
expired,  her  mind  was  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  com- 
muning with  Mrs  Judson,  and  other  pious  friends  in 
heaven.  But  just  as  she  thought  on  this  subject  of 
consolation,  she  exclaimed,  "  But  first  of  all,  I  bhall 
hasten  to  where  my  Saviour  sifs,  and  fall  down  hnd 
worship  and  adore  Him,  for  his  great  love  in  sending 
the  teachers  to  show  me  the  way  to  heaveif." 
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ON  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  CHRISTIANS, 

CONSIDERED  AS  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE 

TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Paet  I. 

By  twe  Rev.  W.  B.  Nivtson, 

Fiirmerhf  tme  of  the  Minuter  a  ofth^  Scotch  Church 

in  Amsterdam, 

The  apostles  and  first  founders  of  the  Christian 
Church,  were  exposed  to  a  variety  of  the  most 
severe  sufferings  in  publishing  the  new  faith  which 
they  had  ventured  to  embrace.  The  power  that 
enabled  them  to  work  miracles,  was  not  exerted 
to  prevent  or  even  alleviate  them.  In  this  re- 
spect they  were  placed  on  precisely  the  same 
footing*  with  their  divine  Master,  who  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  and  who  seldom  or 
never  employed  bis  omnipotent  power  in  removing 
it  from  himself.  The  apostles  and  evangelists,  in 
all  their  writings,  speak  of  suffering  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Christian  warfare,  and  prepare  their 
fellow-disciples  for  enduring  it,  by  pressing  upon 
themmany  topics  of  powerful  consolation.  Some- 
limes  they  discourse  to  them  of  the  abundant  sup- 
plies of  grace>  tvhich  the  blessed  Comforter  had 
Wn  sent  to  impart.  Sometimes  they  recal  to 
their  remembrance  the  example  of  their  crucified 
Lord,  and  his  commandment,  <*  to  take  up  their 
cross  and  follow  him."  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent suffering  to  be  only  a  return  of  love  on  their 
part,  to  that  good  and  gracious  Being,  who  had  so 
lately  commended  his  love  towards  d^em,  in  send- 
in?  his  Son  to  die  for  their  sins.  Sometimes  they 
inform  them  of  their  being  preordained  to  suffer, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events, 
who  bad  ipnportant  ends  to  serve  by  their  suffering. 
Sometimes  they  describe  to  them  the  virtues  and 
graces,  which  suffering  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce.  And,  in  short,  they  endeavour  to  bring 
forward  every  argument  and  every  motive,  which 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  draw,  either  from 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of  the  new  converts  to  the  pain  and 
shame  of  persecution, — ^which  was  too  certain  to 
prove  the  miserable  lot  of  all  who  dared,  in  those 
tinhappy  times,  to  confess  publicly  that  "Jesus  was 
the  Christ.** 

The  severe  sufferings  so  heroically  endured  by 

\ouU. 


the  primitive  Christians,  are  often  and  justly  ad- 
duced as  a  part  of  the  general  evidence  in  support 
of  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  indeed  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  person,  who  dispassionately  exa- 
mines it,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  weight 
and  importance.  When  any  number  of  men  be- 
lieve so  firmly  in  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  or 
system  of  doctrines,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
deprived  of  every  worldly  advantage,  and  even  of 
life  itself,  rather  than  renounce  this  belief,  it  is 
probable,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  this  single  con- 
sideration, that  their  faith  is  built  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation. They  may,  indeed,  have  failed  in  appre- 
ciating the  evidence  that  first  moved  them  to 
believe ;  and  if  such  a  charge  can  be  made  out 
against  them,  their  sufferings,  however  painful 
they  may  be,  and  with  whatever  firmness  they 
may  be  borne,  cannot  be  received  as  satisfactory 
proof  that  this  previous  and  necessary  work  has  been 
properly  performed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
afford  very  unexceptionable  evidence  that  their 
faith  is  sincere,  and  that  they  have  not  embraced 
or  professed  opinions  without  being  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  truth  and  utility.  And 
the  higher  we  suppose  the  degree  of  suffering  .to 
which  they  submit,  and  the  greater  the  fortitude 
they  display  in  enduring  it,  so  much  the  stronger 
do  we  make  the  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
system  of  faith. 

If  we  study  with  any  attention  the  lives  of  the 
early  converts  to  Christianity,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  convinced  that  there  never  was  so  numerous 
and  so  respectable  a  body  of  men,  who  were  so 
long,  so  constantly,  and  so  cruelly  persecuted  for 
professing  or  propagating  religious  tenets,  which 
they  firmly  believed  to  be  true,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  conceived  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Had  these 
sufferings  been  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished Christians,  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  singled  out  from  the  great  body  of  be- 
lievers might,  perhaps,  have  led  them  to  glory  in 
their  singular  fortune^  and  to  consider  its  painful 
disadvantages  amply  compensated  by  the  honours 
paid  to  their  eminent  merit  by  their  admiring 
contemporaries,  or  by  the  hope  of  posthumous 
fame  from  the  applauses  of  a  grateful  posterity. 
Bat  the  general  and  indiscriminate  persecution. 
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that  spared  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank,  pre- 
vented the  risa  of  thi«  selfish  sentiment,  »nd  puri- 
fied the  spirit  of  martyrdom  of  every  low  and 
unworthy  motive.  Even  the  more  humble  desire 
of  supporting  a  character  they  had  once  assumed, 
and  might  he  unwilling  or  ashamed  to  lay  aside, 
could  not  be  gratified  in  numerous  instances ;  for 
many  of  their  distresses  were  private  and  un- 
known, or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  elude  observa- 
tion, being  produced  by  the  fastings,  and  fatigue, 
and  labours,  and  anxieties  they  were  obliged  to 
undergo  in  maintaining  their  new  faith,  or  in  dis- 
charging its  sacred  functions.  In  these,  often  the 
heaviest  of  their  afflictions,  they  were  supported 
only  by  the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience, 
and  by  their  confidence  in  the  ever  watchful  guar- 
dianship of  their  Almighty  Protector.  It  were 
almost  impossible  for  any  candid  person  to  peruse 
the  account  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which 
St.  Paul  was  daily  and  hourly  exposed,  from  the 
interesting  moment  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  to  the  awful  period  of 
his  martyrdom  under  the  iron  despotism  of  Nero« 
without  being  persuaded  that  no  other  motive  ac- 
tuated his  conduct,  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
and  eventful  time,  but  the  single  and  sincere  de- 
sire of  preaching  ♦*  Christ  crucified,"  arising  from 
a  d^ep-rooted  conviction  of  his  being  both  "  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,"  and  the  '^  onlv 
name  given  under  heaven  among  men  by  which 
yre  can  be  saved."  Nor  were  it  an  easy  task  to 
explain,  even  plausibly,  bow  he  was  led  to  choose 
such  a  life  of  care  and  misery,  unless  we  admit 
him  to  have  believed  not  only  in  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  but  also  in  his  having  himself  re- 
ceived a  divine  commission  to  publish  it  to  the 
world.  To  suppose  that  either  he,  or  any  other 
of  the  apostles,  engaged  in  such  a  laborious  and 
dangerous  work  for  the  sal<e  of  deceiving  man- 
kind, is  to  suppose  them  to  suffer  without  that 
consciousness  of  personal  sincerity,  without  that 
trust  in  the  divine  favour,  and  without  that  de- 
pendence on  the  divine  grace,  which  were  alone 
able  to  support,  and  which,  they  solemnly  declare, 
did  alone  supprt  theqi  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  missionary  labours.  And  it  is,  besides, 
to  suppose  them  guilty  of  such  deep  cunning,  and 
such  base  hypocrisy,  as  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  manly  simplicity,  the  honourable  inte- 
grity, the  unafl'ected  benevolence,  and  the  zealous 
piety,  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  their  ad- 
versaries, uniformly  distinguished  them  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  Or,  if  we  are  inclined 
rather  to  maintain  that  they  were  actuated  by  a 
desire  of  future  fame,  in  being  the  first  founders 
of  a  new  religion,  while  they  were  all  the  while 
aware  of  its  fulseliood,  we  must  remember  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  were  capable  of  foreseeing  the  future 
success  of  the  Gospel,  when,  from  their  secret 
knowledge  of  the  imposture,  they  must  have  h^ 
every  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  its  speedy 
decline  and  final  extinction.  Indeed,  the  project 
in  ^estion  is,  in  all  its  viewS;  a  scheme  of  worldly 


aggrandisement  so  daring  in  its  conception,  so 
difficult  in  its  management,  and  so  hazardous  in 
itb  execution^  that  we  may  justly  pronounce  it 
impossible  for  so  wild  an  idea  ever  to  have  enter- 
ed the  imagination  of  a  few  plain  and  unlettered 
men,  aa  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  with 
har(Uy  any  exceptions,  most  certainly  were  before 
they  were  endqifed  with  inspired  knowledge  and 
miraculous  power.  So  that,  in  whatever  light  we 
choose  to  consider  the  painful  and  continued  suf- 
fering which  the  primitive  converts  were  com- 
pelled to  endure,  we  shall  find  that  we  invariably 
strengthen  the  moral  proofs  in  favour  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  faith,  and,  indirectly  through  this 
medium,  the  presuntiptive  evidence  in  sapport  of 
the  religion  itself. 

Before  finishing  this  first  branch  of  the  argumeoti 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  arising  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  its  early  professors,  is  much  strengthei^ed 
by  considering  tne  source  from  which  they  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  new  religion,  and  alio  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  nature  of  some  of  its  doctrines. 
Firsty  we  may  remark,  that  tliese  reli&;iou$  opinions 
were  not  received  at  second-hand,  trom  the  mere 
report  of  others,  but  were  authenticated  to  them  bj 
the  authority  of  their  own  senses.  The  first  pubn 
lishers  of  the  Gospel  did  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  because  they  were  taught  hy 
a  man  of  unbleoushed  character  and  of  profound 
wisdom ;  but  because  they  were  taught  by  a  man, 
who,  alon^  with  these  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellencies, could  produce  the  surest  credentials  of 
a  divine  commission,  and  prove  by  works,  which 
no  human  power  could  pertorm,  that  he  was  what 
he  afiSrmed  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
promised  Messiah.  These  works  were  not  of  an 
uncertain  or  ambiguous  character,  but  were  clearly 
seen,  and  strongly  felt,  to  be  the  effects  of  a  super- 
natural agency  |  and  they  were  so  openly  and  puh- 
licly  performed,  as  to  be  placed  completely  within 
the  observation  of  the  sepses, — of  all  the  S€n>e5i 
that  were  competent  to  examine  and  appreciate 
them.  If  the  art  of  the  juggler  had  been  ever  so 
ingeniously  practised,  it  could  not  have  escaped 
detection,  for  in  most  of  the  cases  it  could  put  on 
none  of  its  usual  disguises ;  and  even  if  it  bail 
attempted  to  do  so,  little  advantage  would  hu>e 
been  gained  from  the  attempt,  for  not  the  gaze  ul 
the  curious,  not  the  look  oi  the  mere  speculative 
inquirer,  but  the  eye  of  an  enemy,  the  piercing 
eye  of  an  enemy,  was  fixed  with  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  on  every  turn  of  itB  winding,  and  on 
every  step  of  its  movement.  And,  secondly^  many 
of  the  Christian  doctrines,  such  as  the  incarnation, 
the  passion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of 
the  Saviour,  were  facts,  of  whicli  thev  were  not 
only  assured  by  the  authority  of  Christ  himselfi 
but  of  which  they  were  themselves  eye-witnesses* 
Christianity  has  justly  been  called  a  "  reIii;;ion  of 
facts,*'  because  some  of  its  principal  doctrines  »i^ 
facts,  and  because  the  principal  evidence  on  which 
we  are  required  to  believe  it,  ia  oomposed  of  mira- 
clesy  or  supernatural  facts,  exhibited  befor9  ^ 
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s«tiMt,  Mid  exIhibililMi  for  tbft  0xpt«i0  pttf|HMe  of 
furnishing  a  train  of  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
evidence.  So  that  it  may  be  safely  afflrmed^  that 
the  two  circumstances  I  have  now  adyerted  tO|  add 
considerable  force  to  our  former  reasoning,  which 
was  meant  to  shewi  that  the  sufierings  of  the  first 
Christians  ttSord  a  clear  proof,  not  only  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  fatth,  but  also,  to  a  certain  de« 
gree,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  to  which  their 
faith  was  directied. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  primitive  church,  which  is  still  more  impor* 
tant  than  the  former,  and  will  appear  to  many  far 
more  decisive  m  the  presumptive  evidence  it  af- 
fords for  the  tmtli  of  the  Gospel, — ^though,  per- 
haps, it  has  not  been  so  frequently  taken  notice 
of,  nor  so  fully"  illustrated  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
vealed religion,  as  its  importance  might  seem  to 
merit.  1  allude  to  the  moral  qualities  that  die- 
ting-uished  the  passive  fortitude  of  the  first  be- 
lievers during  the  whole  period  of  their  sufferings, 
— from  the  day  they  began  to  be  persecuted,  till 
the  hour  they  were  honoured  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  These  moral  qualities  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  essentially  different  from 
tho<ie  that  belong  to  the  character  of  any  other 
body  of  sufferers,  who  may  deserve  to  he  compar- 
ed in  number  and  respectability  with  the  company 
of  Christian  believers.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  state  them  at  present,  but  they  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  this  argument, 

SKETCH  OP  THB 

HISTORY  AND  CHARACTER  OP  COLUMBA, 
THE    AF08TLB   OF   THE   HIGHLANDS* 

By  the  Rev.  Donald  Fbrousson. 
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Tub  diffioiltiiM  which  thwarted  Golumba's  sxertions 
to  Chxutiaoixe  the  Western  districts  of  Scotland,  were, 
a»  we  have  leen,  numerous  and  powerlul ;  but  there 
was  that  in  bU  cbaraetcr  and  conduct  which,  while 
it  challenged  ob«ervacioR,  and  dared  opposition,  was 
admirably  calculated  to  triumph  over  obttades.  Fear- 
le«s  of  danger,  undismayed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties, 
heedless  of  personal  comiort  and  safety,  his  moral  in- 
trepidity and  hardihood,  so  congeniid  to  the  habits 
aziil  feelings  of  a  rude  and  warlike  race  could  not  fidl 
to  chum  their  respect  and  esteem.  And  such  cha- 
racteristics, when  blended  with  others  of  a  softer 
comiilexion,  by  degrees  *  sapped  the  foundations  of 
their  prejudices,  and  opened  an  access  to  their  affisc- 
tiona.  The  foe  of  outrage  and  violence,  the  oppressed 
found  him  a  ready  advocate, — the  injured  had  shelter 
under  his  protection, — the  needy  was  never  **  turned 
empty  away"  froui  bis  habitation,  and  the  wayfaring 
htnnf^r  was  ever  welcome  to  share  his  hospitality. 
Til  ere  in  a  chapter  in  the  life  of  Columha,  by  Adomnan, 
entitled,  '*  of  adreumstance  which,  though  small,  ought 
noc,  1  think,  to  be  overlooked  s  '*  and  the  incident,  there 
recorded,  is  roost  simply  but  strikingly  illustrative  of 
his  kindliness  and  tsndlemess  of  heart;  "a  crane  on 
iis  fiight  from  Ireland,  had  become  so  exhausted  be- 
fore reaching  lona,  that  it  was  obliged  to  atight  before 
reaching  the  shore  i  Coluraba  observing  it,  and  foresee- 
ing it  <»  fate,  ordered  one  of  the  monks  to  save  the  poor 
hini'slife, — **  Bring  it,"  said  he,  "to  the  nearest  house, 
feed  it»  and  take  all  the  care  you  can  of  it  for  three 
days,  cntil  U  bs  well  refresh^di  and  rccorer  its  strength, 


so  as  to  be  able  to  cross  the  sea  aosin  -to  its  native  home. " 
When  the  monk  had  returned,  afler  performing  tha 
kind  injunction  of  his  master,  Columba  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  For  this  act  of  mercy  and  hospitality,  may  God 
command  on  thee  his  blessing,  my  dear  brother."  The 
man  that  to  an  inferior  aniinal  displayed  such  tender-' 
ness,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  merciftd  and  compassionate  to 
his  brethren ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  promo- 
tion oi  peace  and  good-will  among  men  was  one  of  his 
leading  ol^ects ;  and  when  some  person  had  the  audacity 
to  request  of  him  to  Mess  his  dagger,  "  God  grant  then, 
answered  be,  "that  it  may  never  shed  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  either  man  or  beast." 

His  purity  of  life,  and  his  self-denial,  were  all  along  a 
practical  commentary  upon  the  duties  which  he  incul- 
cated; and  while  ever  anxious  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  others,  he  was  so  regardless  of  his  own,  as  to  submit 
to  every  toil  and  privation,  denying  himself  the  most 
common  comforts  of  life,  choosing  no  softer  couch  than 
the  bare  ground,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  sub« 
sisting  upon  the  simplest  and  the  scantiest  nourish- 
ment. 

There  were  other  qualifications  besides,  that  tended, 
in  the  ey9^  of  an  unsophisticated  people,  to  give  a  lofty, 
almost  a  supernatural  air  to  his  character.  The  cures 
which  his  medical  skill  effected,  through  the  most  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  means,  were  often  regarded  as 
miraculous ;  and  the  discovery  of  probable  consequences 
from  known  causes,  which  a  sagacity  naturally  discern- 
ing, and  rendered  more  acute  by  long  converse  with  the 
world,  enabled  him  to  deduce,  assumed  in  the  eyes  of 
wondering  savages,  the  mystie  garb  of  prophecy.  On 
many  occasions  this  sagacity  was  displayed  so  as  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  people  with  terrific  ideas  of  his 
power.  Having  once  met  a  plundering  chief,  who  had 
then,  for  the  third  time,  spoiled  the  property  ot  a  pious 
friend  of  Cktlumba,  the  holy  man  remonstrated,  threat- 
ened, and  entreated  the  robber  to  leave  his  booty,  and 
make  restitution  ;  Columba*s  petitions,  instead  of  pro* 
ducing  the  desired  effect,  were  replied  to  with  scoffs 
and  indignities.  He  followed  Hiem  to  the  se»>shore, 
still  persisting  in  his  importunities,  and  having  com- 
plstely  &iled,  he,  at  last,  in  righteous  uidignation.  rais- 
ing bis  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  God  to  glorify  himself 
by  avenging  and  protecting  his  people.  Perceiving, 
probably,  that  the  vessel  Mras  overloaded,  and  that  the 
sky  gave  indications  of  an  approaching  hurricane,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  "  God  will  not  dways  bear  to  have 
those  who  love  him  thus  treated ;  that  dark  cloud,  al- 
ready forming  in  the  north,  is  fraught  with  this  poor 
man's  ruin."  The  doud  spread,-  -the  storm  arose, 
— overtook  the  boat,  and  betwixt  Mull  and  Colonsay 
the  robber  and  his  plunder  sunk  together. 

Many  other  incidents  are  on  record,  equally  striking 
in  their  charaeter,  and  less  easily  accounted  for  on  na* 
tural  causes.  These  we  nmy  hesitate  to  believe,  but  it 
is  wise  not  to  deny,  lor  we  are  unable  to  decide  how 
&r  God  might  have  vouchsafed  to  favour  his  faithful 
servant,  encompassed,  as  he  was,  by  so  many  dangers 
and  difficulties.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  indications  ot* 
superiority  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  a  people,  naturally 
superstitious,  with  sentiments  of  deep  awe,  partaking, 
however,  not  so  much  of  the  character  of  terror  as  oi 
reverence,  on  aoeount  of  the  many  toil  tints  of  tenderness 
and  affection  that  were  blended  with  the  raigestie  and 
severe  in  his  character. 

By  such  means,  then,  he  gained  the  object  which  he 
ardently  desired,  a  hearii^  from  the  rude  heathens  whotn 
he  had  oome  to  Christianize;  and  when  once  he  had- 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  dialect,  so  as  to  require 
no  interpreter,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  his  popular 
address,  and  his  imposing  manners,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  minds  and  feelings  with  prodigious  effect  8 
while  his  own  uniform  consistency  of  conduct,  his  cheer* 
fubiess  and  benevolence,  and  above  all  his  deep  ac^uamt* 
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ance  witli  human  character,  gave  point  and  effect  to 
the  eloquence  of  his  appeals.  By  degrees  he  won 
first  their  esteem,  then  their  affections,  and  last  of  all 
their  confidence  ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  monarch  and  peo- 
ple came  to  regard  him  as  a  common  father. 

No  circumstance,  perhaps,  tended  more  effectually  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  moral  influence  which  Co- 
Inmba  had  obtained  over  the  Picts  and  the  neighbouring 
•tates,  than  the  sedulous  aiixiety  with  which  he  guarded 
■gainst  taking  part  in  any  matters  of  a  secular  or  dvil 
nature,  and  his  stedfa$;t  avoidance  of  every  species  of 
partizanship.  Frequently  he  was  to  be  found  journey- 
ing betwixt  the  courts  of  rival  or  hostile  princes,  by 
both  of  whom  he  was  welcomed,  and  by  both  confided 
in  ;  his  object  always  being  not  to  fan  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord, but  to  promote  peace,  "  brotherly  kindness,  and 
charity,"  and  to  induce  those  between  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  paganism  had  engendered  strifes,  and  fostered 
animosities,  to  give  evidence  of  a  Christian  character, 
no  less  than  of  a  Christian  title,  by  "  loving  their  neigh- 
bour as  themselves." 

Confiding  thus  in  his  moderation  and  integrity,  the 
neighbouring  princes  frequently  chose  him  as  umpire  in 
their  differences ;  nay,  from  Ireland  contending  parties 
came  soliciting  his  arbitration,  and  his  decisions,  guided 
as  they  were  by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  by  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence,  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
disputants,  prevented  much  bloodshed,  and  furthered 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  respect  that  was  paid  him  at  the  great  council  of 
Drimceat,  where  he  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
the  Scottish  clergy,  proves  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  honesty.  The 
great  question  in  dispute,  regarding  the  claims  of  two 
competitors  to  the  throne  of  the  Scots,  was  submitted 
to  his  unfettered  arbitration,  a  task,  however,  which  he 
declined,  with  his  usual  prudence,  recommending  ano- 
ther referee,  to  whom  the  cause  was  submitted,  and  by 
whom  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  claimant. 
On  one  occasion  only  did  Columba  depart  from  his 
usual  caution,  in  reference  to  this  point,  when  he 
installed  Aydan  as  king  of  the  Scots,  an  act  which  he 
defends  upon  the  ground  of  having  received  divine  in- 
structions to  that  efiTect. 

His  prudence  was  ever  watchfid, — ^hia  ardour  ever 
active, — his  address  bland  and  fascinating, — ^kindliness 
and  placability  directed  all  his  movements.  He  was 
ever  accessible,  ever  affable ;  poor  and  rich  who  came 
to  consult  him,  whether  the  subject  was  of  a  temporal 
or  spiritual  concern,  were  received  with  warmth,  and 
listened  to  with  patience.  Spiritual  consolation  was 
ready  for  the  distressed, — comfort  for  the  desolate, — 
advice  to  the  hesitating, — relief  to  the  needy, — medical 
aid  to  the  diseased.  Nor  did  he  consider  it  sufficient  to 
wait  until  advice  or  assistance  was  requested ;  like  a 
faithful  minister  of  Christ,  he  delighted  in  going  about 
doing  good ;  his  pastoral  attentions  to  the  inhabitants 
of  his  immense  district  were  no  less  unwearied  and  in- 
cessant, than  were  his  ministrations  faithful  and  accept- 
able. He  conversed,  consoled,  reproved  his  flock,  as 
circumstances  required,  while  he  passed  through  visit- 
ing from  "  house  to  house,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom." On  all  occasions  his  presence  was  hailed  with 
delight,  alike  by  sire  and  son;  the  young,  however, 
were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  solicitude,  and  he  the 
object  of  their  devoted  and  reverential  regard.  He  em- 
ployed the  most  endearing  tenderness  and  condescension, 
in  order  to  conciliate  their  favour ;  he  encouraged  their 
visits,  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  favoured  them 
with  his  instructions  and  his  blessing,  so  that  the 
youngest  of  the  flock  would  run  to  welcome  him,  and 
bury  his  head  in  his  bosom,  while  he  received  the  pas- 
toral benediction  from  his  holy  lips.  "  How  lovely," 
sftys  one  of  bis  biographers,  when  dilating  on  this  sub* 


ject,  "  How  lovely  is  old  age  and  holiness,  thus  de- 
lighting to  associate  themselves  to  infancy  1" 

He  returned  to  no  roan  **  evil  for  evil,"  but  rather 
desired  to  answer  hatred  with  love,  and  to  **  overcome 
evil  with  good."  A  thief  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to 
have  attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  his  property ;  f^ie 
offender  was  apprehended  in  the  act,  and  carried  into 
Columba*8  presence.  "  Why,"  said  he,  **  do  you  thui 
go  on  in  the  practice  of  stealing  your  neighbour's  goods, 
and  breaking  the  commandment  of  God?  For  the 
future  come  to  me  whenever  you  are  in  need,  and  yoii 
shall  have  what  you  have  occasion  for."  He  was  dis- 
missed with  some  provision  for  his  destitute  family,  and 
long  afterwards,  when  on  his  death-bed,  experienced 
Columba's  beneficence. 

Nay,  even  the  bards  and  Druids,  who  had  opposed 
him  with  the  strictest  nuilignity,  received  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  compelled  to  do  homage  to  his  worth,  yielded, 
in  the  end,  to  the  geheral  feeling  of  admiration  and 
esteem.  At  the  council  of  Drimceat,  to  which  we  hare 
before  alluded,  all  the  other  members  had  concurred  in 
a  resolution  for  the  extirpation  of  the  bards ;  Columba, 
the  object  of  their  deadliest  hatred,  singly  combated 
the  suggestion,  and  through  his  intercession,  the  mea- 
sure  was  abandoned.  Heuring,  at  a  future  period,  that 
the  Druid  Broichean,  his  most  able  and  unwearied  adver- 
sary, was  believed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  Columba  made 
all  haste  to  tender  to  him  the  aid  of  his  medical  skill 
and  experience.  Conciliated  by  such  attentions,  the 
Druids  seem,  by  degrees,  to  have  either  conformed  to 
his  religious  observances,  or,  at  least,  to  have  desisted 
from  their  malignant  opposition;  and  the  bards  celis 
brated  the  praises  of  **  Columkille,"  in  strains,  of  which 
the  recollection  does  not  seem  altogether  lost  in  thef 
Highlands,  even  at  this  remote  day. 

Anxious,  however,  as  Columba  seems  to  have  hern 
to  practise  the  gentlest  and  most  conciliatory  mea<tures 
towards  the  people,  to  promote  peace  and  love,  and  to 
adapt  his  instructions,  as  far  as  duty  permitted,  to  tiie 
popular  taste  and  feelings,  he  never  allowed  this  spirit 
of  tenderness  to  infringe  upon  his  discipline.  His  re- 
proofs, when  he  required  to  reprove,  were  firm  and  se- 
vere ;  no  one  was  too  humble  to  be  overlooked,  no  one 
too  exalted  to  be  screened  from  merited  censure ;  dis- 
pensing equal  justice,  he  spared  the  delinquencies  of  nci- 
ther  prince  nor  peasant.  One  of  the  Irish  prince  a«:kcd 
him,  whether  he  thought  he  should  be  saved  ?  **  You 
have  little  chance  of  that,"  replied  the  faithful  monitor, 
"  unless  you  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  unless 
your  repentance  be  speedy  and  sincere."  His  addre^^ 
to  King  Aydan,  upon  his  installation,  ^vas  remark- 
able for  its  boldness,  no  less  than  for  it?  warmth; 
and  often,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  he  hesitated  not  to 
adopt  the  strictest  measures  against  the  reprobate  arid 
irreclaimable,  who  had  resisted  all  his  importunities  ai.d 
admonitions. 

While  the  injunction  to  *'  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate," was  such  a  visible  trait  in  Columba's  character, 
he  seemed  no  less  desirous  of  having  '*  holiness  unto 
the  Lord  "  legibly  inscribed  upon  all  his  actions.  Ho 
seemed  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  divine  presence  ' 
ever  upon  his  heart.  Upon  every  purpose  and  pro- 
ceeding, even  of  lightest  moment,  he  implored  a  blessing 
— for  every  benefit  he  poured  forth  the  language  c»f 
gratitude  and  praise.  The  following  quotations  from 
the  work  of  a  pious  biographer  of  Columba,  deserves 
attention : — "  It  was  the  custom  of  Columba,"  says  Dr 
Smith,  "  to  remark  how  and  when  God  answered  Lit 
prayers ;  and  failed  not,  on  such  occasions,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  goodness  with  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Some- 
times, too,  he  would  call  his  friends  to  join  him,  es- 
pecially if  they  had  joined  in  his  request,  saying,  '  God, 
my  brethren,  hath  heard  the  voice  of  our  supplications 
at  such  a  time,  and  it  becomes  us  now  to  render  to  htm 
our  united  thanks.' "  <*  It  is  still  customary/'  continues 
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Dr  Smitb,  "  for  persons  in  distress  to  ask  the  prayers 
nf  the  congregation ;  I  never  heard  a  congregation  aaked 
by  any  one,  to  return  thanks  for  having  obtained  relief, 

LUf  ONCK." 

Ill  bis  conversation,  Columba  was  ever  anxious  to 
edify  and  instruct — to  awaken  and  interest  the  care- 
le:>s — to  edify  and  strengthen  the  believer — ^to  comfort 
and  console  the  downcast.  In  all  bis  purposes,  he 
trusted  to  heaven  for  the  event :  "  When  do  you  pro- 
post;  sailing?"  inquired  the  Druid  Broichean,  at  Co- 
lumba ;  **  On  the  third  day  hence/'  replied  he,  "  if  it 
be  the  will  of  God,  and  I  be  then  alive."  "  You  can- 
not," answered  the  Druid»  "  for  I  will  raise  contrary 
-vvinds,  and  spread  over  you  mists  and  darkness."  "The 
wind  is  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,"  responded  the  holy 
inan,  '*  and  every  motion  of  mine  is  undertaken  in  his 
name,  and  guided  by  his  directions."  There  are,  in- 
deed, instances  on  record,  of  a  closeness  of  communion 
with  God,  and  of  special  interpositions  of  divine  favour 
vouchsafed  to  him,  which  it  would  be  hardihood  to 
doubt,  and  perhaps  credulity  to  believe. 

No  wonder,  then,  tbat  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospered  in  such  hands,"  and  that  though  his  early 
preaching  was  only  as  a  handful  of  corn  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  the  fruit  thereof  was,  in  the  end,  made 
to  shake  like  Lebanon."  No  wonder  that  a  people,  in- 
ces^ntly  plied  by  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  from  the  lips  of  such  an  upright  and  godly  man, 
should  at  last  be  induced  to  **  bring  forth  their  idols 
whom  they  had  long  worshipped,  and  to  cast  them  to 
tLc  moles  and  to  the  bats : "  and  no  wonder  that  Co- 
lumba, devoted  as  his  heart  was  to  the  service  of  his 
God  and  Redeemer,  should  see  the  seed  at  last  shoot 
forth,  which  he  had  sown  \vith  such  care,  which  he  had 
watered  with  so  many  prayers,  and  whose  progress  he 
had  watched  with  such  tender  solicitude ;  fulfilling  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weep- 
eth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Unauspidoua  as  the  first  beginnings  of  this  great 
mi>sionaiy  enterprizc  had  been,  Columba  had  not  la- 
boured long  in  Scotland,  before  the  framework  of  su- 
p<frstition,  beginning  gradually  to  give  ^vay,  at  last 
yielded  completely  to  his  active  and  persevering  as- 
i^aults, — the  idol  was  shaken  on  his  throne, — his  de- 
graded votaries  were  roused  to  a  longing  for  emancipa- 
tion from  their  spiritual  thraldom, — and  Columba  led 
thcMn  forth  to  a  sacred  warfare,  soon  to  terminate  **  in 
a  glorious  victory,  and  a  still  more  glorious  peace." 

Pictland  cast  o^  the  yoke  of  Paganism,  and  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cross ;  but  Columba*s  labours  had 
not  been  confined  to  that  district,  nor  was  his  success 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Pictish  territories. 
His  friendship  was  courted,  and  his  visits  welcomed, 
by  all  the  neighbouring  princes ;  so  that  there  was  per- 
haps no  district  in  Scotland,  or  its  islands,  which  had 
not  been  visited  either  by  himself  in  person,  or  by 
some  of  his  Missionaries.  Monasteries  founded,  en- 
dowed, and  regulated  by  him,  existed  throughout  the 
^'hole  country.  Dunkeld,  Abemethy,  St.  Andrews, 
Abercorn,  Govan  on  the  Clyde,  and  many  other 
religious  establishments,  both  on  the  Mainland  and  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  were  instituted  and 
managed  by  him ;  and  nothing  can  give  us  a  higher 
idea  of  the  address,  activity,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
mind  with  which  this  great  man  was  gifted,  than  the 
fact  of  his  maintaining  discipline  and  order  in  the 
numerous  and  widely  scattered  monasteries  which  he 
had  erected,  and  which  some  of  his  biographers  have 
estimated  at  three  hundred.  The  fame  of  Columlia 
was  not,  however,  confined  within  the  narrow  barriers 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  was  widely  difi'used  over 
all  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  biographer  Adomnan 
observes,  tbat  **  though  Columba  lived  in  a  remote 
island  of  the  Briti&h  ocean,  yet  God  had  done  him  the 


honour  to  make  his  name  renowned,  not  only  through 
all  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  throughout  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world.  Thus,"  continues  he,  "  God  honoureth 
those  who  honour  him ;  for  which  his  holy  name  be 
praised." 

The  establishment  of  lona  was  the  well-spring, 
whence  flowed  all  this  flood  of  Gospel  li^t  and  civiliz». 
tion  which  had  thus  swept  over  Scotland;  but,  as  we 
intend,  at  some  future  period,  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Culde0 
Churches,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any 
minute  examination  of  their  peculiar  views  and  habits. 
Columba  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
order,  and  he  certainly  it  was,  who  matured  their  system 
of  discipline  and  doctrine. 

The  complexion  of  the  Culdee  establishments,  bore 
a  closer  resemblance  to  seminaries  of  learning  than  ro 
the  monastic  insritutions  of  a  later  day,  whatever, might 
be  their  relish  for  the  qiuet  and  indolent  seclusios  of 
monachiam.  There  were  two  leading  objects  which 
rendered  it  with  them  impracticable ;  for  while  they 
devoted  themselves  with  all  earnestness  to  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  they  considered  the  training  of 
the  young  a  duty  scarcely  less  imperative,  in  order  that 
*'  the  Lord  might  have  a  seed  to  serve  him,  who  should 
be  accounted  to  him  for  a  generation,  and  declare  his 
righteousness  unto  a  people  that  were  yet  unborn." 

Columba  himself  directed  his  special  attention  to  the 
cause  of  education ;  and  he  was  particularly  observant 
in  examining  the  characters,  and  habits,  and  talents,  of 
such  as  aspired  to  the  sacred  profession.  *'  He  would 
even  inquire,  if  the  mother,  who  had  the  first  moulding 
of  the  soul  in  the  cradle,  was  herself  religious  and  holy." 
From  an  early  age,  he  had  them  reared  under  his  own 
eye,  and  under  lus  own  training,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  protracted  and  severe  probation,  that  he  judged  them 
fitted  for  being  sent  forth  as  accredited  ambaMadors  of 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  course  of  Culdee  education  seems  to  have  been 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  study  of  theology ;  but  to 
have  embraced  a  wide  and*  varied  field,  comprising  law, 
medicine,  history,  and  general  literature:  and  while 
Columba  was  careful  that  his  disciples  should  be  well 
instructed  in  all  that  tended  to  render  their  office 
beneficial  and  respectable,  he  was  equally  zealous  in 
impressing  upon  his  presbyters,  the  necessity  of  strict 
discipline,  and  indefatigable  exertion,  exhorting  and 
stimulating  them  to  activity — watching  over  them  and 
praying  for  their  success. 

The  theological  views  of  Columba  and  his  disciples, 
seem  to  have  been  strictly  scriptural.  They  had  re- 
sisted the  tyranny,  and  withstood  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Venerable  Bede,  in  his  account 
of  their  views  and  character,  observes,  that  "they 
would  receive  those  things  only,  which  are  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles, 
diligently  observing  the  works  of  piety  and  charity ;" 
and  the  only  element  which  he  considered  as  .wanting 
to  render  their  system  perfect,  was  a  full  conformity  to 
all  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  internal  discipline  of  lona  was  rigid ;  but  there 
was  no  rule  enacted,  to  which  Columba  himself  did 
not  shew  to  his  disciples  an  example  of  unswerving  ad- 
herence. Strict,  therefore,  as  he  was  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  there  was  nothing  of  severity  or  harshness 
in  his  system ;  nay,  love  and  kindliness  were  the  pro- 
minent features  in  his  dealings  towards  his  brethren, 
and  all  his  addresses  were  couched  in  terms  of  endear* 
ment,  so  that  while  they  admired  and  reverenced  his 
virtues,  they  no  less  loved  his  person,  and  delighted  in 
his  society  ;  *'  there  is  something,"  said  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,  *'  which  makes  me  so  happy  and  glad, 
that  even  when  I  am  bearing  this  burden,  1  do  not 
perceive  the  weight  of  it/' 
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His  lli«  of  mefuliieM  wm  now  drawing  io  b  doae. 
One  day»  two  of  hia  attendant!  remarked  hia  faee 
lighten  up  with  unuaual  joy,  and  aipain  auddenly  change 
into  an  expreaaion  of  deep  de)ection ;  after  much  en- 
treaty, he  reluctantly  explained  to  them  the  oauae. 
'*  Thirty  years,  which  I  prayed  God  to  give  me  in 
Britain,  are  now  expired*  and  I  have  much  longed^  and 
prayed,  and  hoped,  that  at  the  dose  of  them  I  should 
obtain  my  dismiaaion,  and  be  called  to  my  everlasting 
borne  with  God ;  just  now  I  waa  above  measure  glad, 
en  seeing  the  deaeent  of  the  holy  angela  to  conduct  my 
spirit.  But,  on  a  sudden,  they  are  stopped  at  yonder 
fock;  for  the  united  prayers  of  the  Churches,  to  apare 
my  life  a  few  yeara  longer,  have  prevailed  over  my 
moat  earnest  requeata.  Four  yeara  more  I  must  remain 
on  earth ;  and  then,  without  sickness  or  pain,  this 
frame  shdl  be  diaaolved,  and  I  enter  into  the  joy  of  my 
Lord." 

But  old  though  he  was,  and  broken  down  by  years 
and  hkbour,  bis  exertions  slackened  not,  and  he  daily 
aaw  the  seed  that  he  had  sown  bringing  forth  more 
abundant  fruits.  Scotland  lay  before  him,  like  a  rich 
garden,  well  watered  by  his  own  hand ;  his  monastery 
wati  the  chief  seminary  of  learning,  at  the  time,  perhaps 
in  Europe  i — the  nursery  from  whence  hundreds  of  de- 
voted servants  of  God  issued  forth  over  all  the  continent, 
so  that  "  all  saints  whose  origin  could  not  afterwards 
be  traced,  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  Ireland  or 
Scotland."  Of  him,  in  truth,  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
Lord  smiled  upon  his  laboura. 

As  his  end  drew  nigh,  he  prepared  the  minds  of  his 
followers  for  the  melancholy  event.  The  day  on  which 
be  died,  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  gave 
tokens  of  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  prospect  of  his  depar- 
ture,  saying  to  bis  servant,  Dermit,  **  This  day,  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  is  called  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  re$i,  and 
will  be  indeed  a  Sabbaih  to  roe,  for  it  is  to  roe  the  last 
day  of  this  toilsome  Ufe,  the  day  on  which  I  am  to  rest 
from  all  my  labour  and  trouble,  for  on  this  sacred  night 
of  the  Lon^,  at  the  midnight  hour,  I  go  the  way  of 
my  fathers."  He  afterwards  ascended  an  eminence  above 
the  monastery,  and  "Implored  a  blessing  upon  the 
ground  and  its  inhabitants  i  adding  that  it  would  go  well 
with  them  while  they  feared  God."  From  thence  he 
retired  into  bis  closet,  and  occupied  himself  in  tran- 
scribing the  thirty-fourth  Psalm.  When  he  came  to 
that  passage  in  the  tenth  verse, — **  They  that  s^k  the 
I^rd  shall  not  want  any  good  thing,"  he  said,  "  Here 
1  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  page,  and  to  a  very  proper 
part  for  me  to  stop,  for  the  following  words  (Psalm 
xxxiv.  }  1.)  will  better  suit  my  successor  than  nie."  To 
Dermit,  bis  attendant,  he  then  committed  his  last  charge 
to  his  disciples«  "  My  dying  charge  to  ;^ou,  my  dear 
children,  is,  that  you  live  in  peace,  and  sincerely  love 
one  another.  And  if  you  do  this,  as  becometh  saints, 
the  God  who  comforts  and  upholds  the  good,  will  help 
you ;  and  I,  now  that  I  am  going  to  dwell  with  him, 
M'ill  request  that  you  may  have  both  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  the  present  transitory  life,  and  a 
share  in  that  everlasting  bliss  which  be  has  prepared 
for  those  who  observe  his  holy  laws." 

In  the  early  ages,  it  was  the  general  practice  to  re- 
tire at  midnight  into  the  Church  for  prayer.  In  confor- 
mity to  this  practice,  he  went  to  Church,  and  arriving 
there  before  any  of  his  brethren,  knelt  down  to  pray. 
"When  they  reached  the  Church,  they  found  him  on  his 
knees.  The  smile  of  joy  had  not  vanished  from  his 
countenance,  but  hia  spirit  was  on  the  wing  for  its 
eternal  habitation.  And  thus,  on  the  9th  of  June  597, 
in  the  77tb  year  of  bis  age,  died  Columba,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Highlands,  regretted  on  earth,  but  ripe  for  glory. 
'*  Even  the  place  of  his  residence  was  considered  as 
peculiarly  holy,  and  to  sleep  in  its  dust  became,  for 
ages,  an  olject  of  ambition  to  kings  and  princes  ;*'  and 
over  its  time  worn  wall?,  there  still  reposes  an  air  of 


serene  aolemnity ;  and  who  that  viaita  its  hallowed  niiB% 
or  reada  the  history  of  its  founder,  can  hesitate  to  ac. 
cord  in  the  sentiment  of  the  English  sage, — "That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not 
glow  on  the  plains  of  Marathon ;  or  whose  piety  vould 
not  grow  wamer  amid  the  raias  qf  laua  I " 
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No.  IX. 

on  thb  compaeative  paooasss  07  sciexcb, 
rsuoion^  amd  mobals. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  Bsodib, 

Miniiter  ofMonimail^ 

"When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  progress  of  science, 
and  more  especially  when  we  consider  its  practical  ap- 
plications, we  find  a  principle  of  progressive  increase 
exhibited,  which  leads  us  to  hope  for  the  mo»t  gratify- 
ing results.  Man  seems,  in  the  early  periods  of  his  his- 
tory, to  have  had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  him,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its  treasures 
may  be  made  subservient  to  his  wants ;  but,  by  degrees, 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  narure, 
and  is  daily  extending  his  mastery  over  them.  While, 
however,  we  look  to  the  past  with  thankfulness,  and 
to  the  future  with  hope,  we  must  beware  of  expecting 
too  much.  We  must  neither  allow  enthusiasm  for  a 
favourite  pursuit  to  exaggerate  its  advantages,  nor  for- 
get that  science  has  its  appropriate  province,  bejond 
which  it  ought  not  to  go. 

When  inquiry  is  made  into  the  means  by  wbfefa  xn 
mav  most  eHectually  curb  the  unruly  pasaiona  of  man, 
and  lead  him  to  pursue  those  objects  which  promote  at 
once  his  own  comfort,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  is  connected,  we  find  man?  ») 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  success  of  philosophical  researclt, 
that  they  are  led  to  attribute  to  it  a  power  of  reform- 
ing and  elevating  society,  which  it  never  can  cUiin. 
They  speak  of  its  ennobling  effects  on  the  mind,  they 
shew  how  it  strengthens  the  intellect,  by  a  rich  supply 
of  materials  for  study,  and  bow  it  improves  the  heart, 
by  raising  it  above  the  grovelling  pleasures  of  sense; 
they  point  to  the  amazing  progress  that  it  has  made, 
and,  having  demonstrated  that  **  knowledge  is  power," 
imagine  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  proved  it  to  be 
virtue  and  peace.  They  fondly  fancy,  that  tber^  is 
in  the  human  mind,  and  in  human  society,  a  principle 
of  improvement,  which  only  needs  to  be  developed,  in 
order  to  secure  universal  bliss;  while  Christianity  is 
kept  out  of  view,  or  treated  as  a  matter  in  which  they 
have  little  concern. 

Some  again,  resting  on  the  same  foundation,  pursue  a 
more  daring  plan;  and,  not  contented  with  extolling 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  own  discoveries 
and  schemes,  treat  the  efforts  of  others  with  contempt, 
make  the  teachers  of  religion  the  objects  of  their  acorn, 
and  cast  aside  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  itself. 

Is  there,  then,  as  some  affirm,  and  as  many  seem  to 
think,  any  principle  in  man,  or  in  society,  that  tends  to 
progressive  advancement  in  morality  and  good  order, 
without  the  aid  of  revelation  ?  or,  is  there  any  hope, 
that,  by  the  diffusion  of  human  science,  the  character 
of  our  race  may  be  elevated,  without  the  Gospel  being 
made  at  the  sam€  time  more  widely  known  ?  When  we 
lay  aside  mere  conjecture,  and  appeal  to  history  and 
reason,  what  is  tlie  answer  that  they  give  ?  They  tell 
us,  that  the  highest  perfection  in  the  arts  ol  life  may  be 
united  to  ignorance  of  God,  to  dissolute  morals,  aiid 
disquiet  of  mind.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find 
this  the  case ;  for  while  every  feeling  of  the  natural 
man  urges  him  on  in  the  acquisition  of  human  learning, 
**  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  The  intel- 
lectual powers  find  delightful  employment  in  the  pur- 
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•nit  of  ttiefiil  kii«tr1edge,  wvaiiee  looks  to  it  m  tbo  way 

to  wealth,  ambition  regards  it  as  etMntial  to  the  at- 
tainment of  po%ver,  aiid  vanity  knows  thst  it  is  the 
pat  U way  to  iaipe.  E%'eR  the  animal  appetites  find  it 
eoiulueiYe  to  their  gratification ;  it  smooths  the  conch 
of  indolence,  and  spreads  with  delioades  the  table  of 
luxury.  When  so  many  ftelingswcombine  to  urge  him 
on,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  nan  makes  progress 
in  science  and  art.  If  no  politioil  revolntion  occur,  to 
render  life  and  property  moertain,  be  goes  on  gradually 
extending  his  Iraowledge  of  nature,  utA  perfecting  his 
eontrivsnces ;  nor  can  We  attign  any  limit  to  his  ad- 
vance, if  the  fruits  of  bis  inventive  industry  be  but  se- 
cure. But  the  cane  is  widely  different  with  respeet  to 
religion  and  morsls.  80  fiur  from  there  being  here  any 
natursi  tendency  to  progression,  there  is  a  tendency  of 
an  altogether  opposite  kind.  Unless  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  heaven  be  given,  and  unless  means  be  taktn 
to  preserve  the  knowledge  which  that  revelation  dis- 
closes, men  have  ever  be«n  found  to  retrograde  in  the 
knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  duty.  And  the  reason  is  ob- 
viotts ;  though  there  he  doubtless  in  religion  much  to 
delight  the  mind,  and  to  fiU  the  heart  nith  joy,  there 
M  also  much  that  b  opposed  to  the  depraved  feelings 
of  our  fiUlen  nature  j  so  that*  in  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  both  the  heart  and  the  history  of  man,  **  the 
things  of  God  are  foolishness"  to  the  uneonverted;  and 
oven  when  they  have  aeqoired  some  understanding  of 
the  divine  perfections,  it  is  speedily  lost,  for  *'  they 
like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.'* 

In  putting  these  statements  to  the  test,  we  shall  trace 
the  history  of  those  nations  among  whom  civilization 
and  the  arts  of  life  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  and 
mark  their  condition  with  respeet  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion. Let  us  begin  at  home.  In  this  country  we  find 
acieree  flourishing,  and  making  daily  advances;  for 
here  we  have  secured  to  us  whatever  invention  or  in- 
dustry may  proeure,  while  knowledge  leads  to  honour 
and  reward,  and  raaoy  advantages  are  afforded  us  in  its 
pursuit.  Here,  too,  we  find  enlightened  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  God  and  of  duty  i  for  the  Gospel 
is  widely  diffused  among  us,  and  means  are  employed 
for  mdung  its  doctrines  known.  And  so  long  as  these 
drcumstsnees  continue,  so  long  may  we  hope,  by  the 
Uesaing  of  the  Lord,,  to  see  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian doctrine  flourish  together,  and  oommunioate  red- 
proeal  advantage. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  find  the  case  consider- 
sihly  diflferent.  In  Paris,  for  example,  while  art  and 
philoeophy  are  sucressfolly  eultivatod,  the  Bible  is  in  a 
Kreat  measure  neglected,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
morals  are  depraved.  The  appalling  number  of  suicides, 
aansdnations,  and  illegitimate  births,  (for  more  than 
a  third  of  the  children  bom  in  Paris  are  illegitimate,) 
afford  a  melancholy  proof  of  this  being  the  case.  Nay, 
some  calculations  have  lately  proved,  that  in  those  parts 
of  France  where  education  has  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress, crime  is  most  abundant,  and  in  those  districts 
^here  there  ia  least  education  crimes  are  more  rare. 

Turning  to  those  countries  where  the  Bible  Is  not 
known,  we  find,  that  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  glolie, 
nan  is  sunk  in  utter  barbarism,  destitute  alike  of  true 
religion,  and  of  external  civilisation.  This  fact  na- 
ttunUy  excites  the  inquiry,  why  is  man,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent hnds,  under  sudi  avast  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  through  so  numy  ages,  unenlightened  and  unim- 
proved, if  he  have,  as  is  alleged,  an  inherent  principle 
of  progression  within  him  ?  But  even  in  those  countries 
where  the  arts  of  life  are  most  flourishing,  morality  and 
enlightened  religion  sre  unknown.  In  India,  the  learn- 
ed  ca»tes  have  made  considerable  progress  in  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  evince  great  subtlety  in  reason- 
ing-^the  manufacturing  classes  have  attained  to  great 
proficiency  in  many  departments — ^but  the  whole  nation 
i»  sunk  in  the  most  brutish  and  abominable  idolatry. 


and  the  standard  of  morals  is  ezeeedingly  low.  Wo 
cannot  trace  the  origin  of  their  peculiar  superstitions-* 
we  only  know  that  they  have  remained  for  ages  un« 
changed.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Axiatic  Researches, 
shews  the  similarity  that  exists  between  the  idols  of 
India  and  the  false  deities  of  ancient  Greece;  and  the 
fret  of  the  Hindoos  that  accompanied  the  British  army 
to  Egypt,  falling  down  and  wowhipping  the  statues 
erected  by  the  Pharaohs  of  old,  afibrds  abundant  proof, 
that  the  lapse  of  ages  has  eflfected  no  improvement  on 
their  worship  or  their  creed. 

In  China,  many  useful  arts  are  prosecuted  with  suo- 
cess,  and  the  people  are  characterised  by  intelligent  in- 
dustry ;  yet  the  prevailing  religion  is  a  grovelling  idol- 
atry, fai  tracing  the  early  history  of  this  interesting 
country,  we  read  of  various  important  inventions  being 
either  discovered  or  introduced — we  are  enabled  to 
nrark  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  people^  from  a 
half  savage  condition  to  one  of  comparative  refinement, 
(for  living  in  security  they  hsd  leisure  to  cultivate  tha 
arts  of  life ;)  but  the  fkrther  back  we  go,  the  more  ra- 
tional do  we  find  their  theological  views,  and  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  present  dtigraded 
forms  of  worship  have  been  introduced.  In  this  re- 
spect they  have  gradually  been  going  back ;  for  no  in- 
spired record  has  been  granted  them,  nor  Gospel  ordi- 
nance to  point  the  path  to  God. 

In  Mexieo  and  Peru,  when  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, civilization  had  made  some  progress,  because 
the  government  had  l)een  for  some  time  permanent  t 
but  their  religion  was  gross  and  bloody,  and  if  any  ad- 
vances were  made  in  knowledge  or  practical  duty,  it 
was  owing  to  the  Instructions  of  two  foreigners,  who, 
arriving  in  the  country,  gave  themselves  out  as  the 
children  of  the  sun,  and  taught  the  Ignorant  natives  a 
more  rational  form  of  worship  than  that  of  their  be- 
sotted frthers. 

In  former  times,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
many  ingenious  arts  were  cultivated  with  success  by 
different  nations ;  but  we  have  very  imperfect  means 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  history  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  Babylonians  were  a  rich  and  mighty 
people.  "  Babylonish  garments  "  are  spoken  of  in  tiio 
book  of  Joshua,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  manufretures  even  then  flourished  among  them. 
We  read  of  their  astrologers,  soothsayers,  and  wise 
men ;  the  embassy  they  sent  to  Heaekiah,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  going  back  of  the  sun,  shews  the 
interest  they  took  In  astronomical  observations ;  and 
yet  we  know  that  they  worshipped  idols,  (Dan.  v.  4,) 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  God,  (Dan.  iii. 
15.) 

The  Tyrians,  or  Phoenicians,  and  their  colony  the 
Carthaginians,  were  rich,  skilful,  and  enterprising. 
They  were  early  acquainted  with  letters,  had  all  the 
advantages  that  wealth  and  commerce  confer,  and^  from 
their  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  had  full  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  nature  and  worship  of  Jehovah ;  but 
they  feared  him  not.  The  prophets  denounce  woes  on 
them,  because  of  their  transgressions ;  and  our  Lord 
ranks  them  among  the  nations  proverbial  for  wicked- 
ness, (Luke  X.  13  ) 

The  Egyptians  have  left  abundant  proofs  of  their 
skill  and  power,  in  their  {Stupendous  pyramids,  statues, 
temples,  and  public  works ;  but  they  did  not  merely 
bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  they  adored  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  creeping  things;  and  their  morality  was 
most  corrupt.  We  have  no  intelligible  trace  of  their 
early  history,  excepting  some  few  intimations  in  the 
books  of  Moses ;  but  these  seem  to  indicate  a  gradual 
decline  in  things  connected  with  the  soul,  while  there 
was  an  advanee  In  the  arts  of  life.  When  Abraham 
went  down  into  Egypt,  the  hospitable  and  generous 
conduct  of  Pharaoh  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of 
the  patrfaupch ;  at  this  time  there  is  nothing  said  about 
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the  ''leamiBg  of  the  Egyptians,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  their  manners  were  simple, 
and  their  arts  but  few.  On  the  going  down  of  Jacob 
and  his  children,  we  find  mention  made  of  chariots,  and 
princes,  and  cities,  and  pomp,  but  are  led  to  conclude, 
(Oen.  xlvi.  34.)  that  the  worehip  of  animals  had  been 
begun.  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  are  told  of  their 
'*  learning,*'  and  "  magicians,*'  and  **  fimccd  cities ; " 
but,  at  the  sametime,  of  their  tyranny,  cruelty,  "  abo- 
minations," and  "  hardness  of  heart." 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
every  elegant  and  useful  art,  arrived  at  a  far  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  heathen  country  has  ever  ex. 
hibited,  but  their  superstition  was  gross  in  the  extreme. 
The  deities  whom  they  worshipped  were  monsters  of 
licentiousness  and  cruelty,  their  rites  were  indecent,  and 
morality,  (as  we  understand  the  term,)  was  almost  un- 
known. The  speculations  of  the  philosophers  served 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  learned,  but  had  no  effect  on 
the  people  at  large.  •  The  sensual  orgies  of  Venus  and 
Bacchus,  and  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre, 
where  the  citizens  of  Rome  assembled  to  feast  their  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  torn 
to  pieces  by  beasts  of  prey,  continued  with  undiminished, 
nay,  with  increasing  brutality,  till  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity checked  their  career.  Here  we  find  nothing 
like  a  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  race,  in 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  morals.  Riches,  and  science, 
and  art,  so  far  from  purifying  the  mind  or  ennobling  the 
affections,  only  served  to  debase  them  both. 

The  apostle,  moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  does  not  merely  say  that  they  were  '*  filled 
with  idl  unrighteousness,"  and  that  "  it  is  a  shame  even 
to  speak  of  the  things  which  were  done  of  them  in  se- 
cret," an  accusation  which  the  writings  of  their  own 
authorsy  Juvenal,  Persius,  lice,  abundantly  prove ;  but 
he  tells  us  that  they  were  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
because  "  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge ;"  because  they  had  not  only  failed  to  discover  the 
character  of  God,  but  had  lost  the  knowledge  which 
they  once  possessed.  The  reader  wiU  perhaps  bear 
with  us,  while  we  adduce  a  few  observations,  tending 
to  confirm  the  apostle's  assertion.  The  gross  supersti- 
tion that  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at  the  time 
when  the  apostle  wrote,  was  not  the  original  religion  of 
the  people,  but  a  modification  of  the  Egyptian  rites, 
which  had  superseded  the  comparatively  pure  and  ra- 
tional worship  of  the  early  settlers.  Herodotus  (B.  2.) 
says,  "  They  had  formerly  sacrificed  and  prayed  to 
gods  in  general,  as  I  was  informed  at  Dodona,  without 
attributing  either  name  or  surname  to  any  deity,  which, 
in  those  times,  they  had  never  heard  ;  but  they  called 
them  gods,  because  they  disposed  and  governed  all 
actions  and  concerns.  After  a  long  time,  the  names  of 
the  other  gods  were  brought  among  them  from  Egypt." 
Again,  "  The  daughters  of  Danaus  brought  those  cere- 
monies from  Egypt,  and  instructed  the  Pelasgian  women 
in  the  use  of  them."  The  Pelasgi  afterwards  mingled 
with  the  original  settlers,  and  communicated  to  them 
their  creed.  Homer,  in  the  Iliad  (16.  233.,)  confirms, 
in  some  degree,  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  term- 
ing Jupiter,  "  Pelasgian  Jove  dwelling  afar."  The 
author  of  the  treatise,  "  On  the  World,"  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  says,  ^c.  6  and  7.)  "  It  is  a  tradition  received 
of  old,  among  all  men,  that  God  is  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  things,  and  that  nothing  in  nature  is  suffi- 
cient to  its  own  existence,  without  his  superintending 
protection.  Hence,  some  of  the  ancients  have  held 
that  all  things  are  full  of  gods,  obvious  to  sight,  to 
hearing,  and  to  all  the  senses;  an  opinion  consonant 
enough  to  the  power,  but  not  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 
God,  being  one,  has  thus  received  many  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  effects  of  which  he  is  the  cause." 
Several  other  writers  give  a  similar  testimony.  "  One 
God,"  says  Plato,  <*  it  was  reported,  once  governed  the 


nniverse,  but  a  great  change,  infinitely  to  the  worse, 
having  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Jupiter,  with  many  inferior  deities  under 
him."  In  Rome,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  we  find  a  deity,  named  Janus,  worshipped, 
who  seems,  at  tlutt  time,  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  God.  He  was  styled,  emphatictilly. 
The  fiither,  the  origin,  and  founder  of  all  things,  and  Us 
name  was  invoked  before  any  other  God.  His  titles  are 
thus  given  by  Sulpitius:  *'  Father  Janus,  all-seeing  Janos, 
two  headed,  two  formed  god,  sagacious  planter  of  all 
things,  beginning  of  the  gods."  In  bter  times  he  was 
represented  as  having  two  fiices,  to  denote  his  know- 
ledge of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  but  by  the  laws  of 
Numa,  the  first  legislator  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
forbidden  to  worship  God  by  images. 

These  brief  intimations  respecting  the  early  religion 
of  Europe,  receive  some  additional  light  from  an  exa- 
mination cf  the  names  given  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  In 
Latin  he  was  called  Jove,  or  Jupiter,  that  is  Jove  Fa- 
ther, the  origin  of  which  is  easily  traced  to  the  Hebrew 
Jehovah,  the  Latin  word  being  pronounced  Ya»i,  and 
the  Hebrew  Yowa^  or  FeAowa.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  name  lao  was  considered  as  denoting  the  noblest 
attribute  of  the  deity,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
comprehended  what  that  attribute  was.  Macrobius, 
(Saturnal.  i.  18.)  quotes  an  old  oracle  of  Apollo,  which, 
after  affirming  that  all  the  gods  were  merely  different 
names  for  the  one  only  God,  says,  **  Understand  that 
lao  is  the  greatest  god  of  all."  The  word  lao  is  very 
nearly  the  closest  approximation  to  the  Hebrew  yotm, 
that  the  Grecian  pronounciation  could  make.  This 
title,  we  may  observe,  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Chou 
King,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  authentic  of 
all  the  Chinese  books,  begins  the  history  of  the  country 
with  an  emperor  named  Yao,  whom  it  represents  as 
having  let  loose  the  waters,  in  the  follo\i'ing  terms: 
"  Having  raised  himself  to  heaven,  Yao  bathed  the  feet 
even  of  the  highest  mountains,  covered  the  less  elevated 
hills,  and  rendered  the  plains  impassable,"  (Cuvier's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  §  32.)  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece,  had 
inscribed  on  its  portal  the  letter  E,  which  was  considered 
as  referring  to  the  attributes  or  worship  of  the  god,  but 
very  different  opinions  prevailed,  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  which  this  singuUir  inscription  was  intended  to 
convey.  It  seems  to  be  merely  the  old  form  of  the 
verb  £  I,  Ae  is  ;  and  if  so,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
word  Jehovah.  To  this  god,  the  great  but  unknown 
lao,  whose  name  was  reverenced,  but  whose  attributes 
were  not  understood,  the  apostle  seems  to  have  alluded, 
when  he  said  that  he  had  seen  an  altar  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, '*  To  the  unknown  God,"  and  declared  him  to 
be  the  God  whom  he  preached.  He  does  not  speak  of 
an  unknown  God,  but  of  that  unknown,  mysterious,  and 
dreaded  deity,  whose  symbol  was  £,  and  whose  name 
was  lao. 

When  we  thus  examine  into  the  titles  given  to  the 
Supreme  God,  and  into  the  traditions  preserved  respect- 
ing him,  we  are  led  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  Greece,  and  to  conclude  that  it  had  been,  in 
some  way  or  another,  derived  from  the  Jews.  Its  sim- 
plicity and  truth  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mass  of 
error  which  formed  the  popular  creed,  when  learning 
and  science  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory;  and 
well  may  Plato  speak  of  a  *'  change  infinitely  to  the 
worse." 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  nations  that  have 
been  celebrated  for  literature,  philosophy,  or  art,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and,  if  we  except  those 
among  whom  the  Bible  is  (bund,  so  frj-  from  discover- 
ing any  trace  of  progressive  movement  in  knowledge  of 
God,  or  practice  of  morality,  we  see  a  constant  tendency 
to  deterioration,  while  a  striking  contrast  is  found  in  the 
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Ustory  of  the  Jews,  ivho,  though  a  poor  despised  race, 
and  comparatively  ignorant  of  literature  and  arts,  re- 
tained a  rational  worship  and  enlightened  views,  be- 
cause a  revelation  had  been  given  them,  and  prophets 
sent  to  enforce  it. 

Let  us  then  prize  the  privileges  we  possess,  and  what- 
ever be  the  pretensions  of  those  who  seek  to  promote 
morality  without  religion,  let  us  feel  assured  that  the 
corrupt  stem  o£  unsanctified  learning  can  never  be  made 
to  b4:ar  the  fruits  of  righteousness ;  they  will  only  grow 
upon  the  Tree  of  Life.  If  men  are  not  prevented 
from  crime,  by  the  constraining  motives  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord«  and  love  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  hope  of  hea- 
ven, or  the  dread  of  damnation,  their  headlong  passions 
will  not  be  quelled  by  any  argument  that  man  can  offer. 
We  may  as  soon  expect  that  a  silken  thread  will  bind 
the  demoniac,  who  "  brake  in  pieces  the  fetters,  and 
plucked  asunder  the  bands,"  or  that  the  gossamer's  web 
will  confine  the  raging-  tiger,  as  that  human  means  will 
subdue  the  man  who  defies  his  God. 

As  for  those  who  separate  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  doctrines  oo  which  they  are  founded, 
that  they  may  combine  them  nith  their  vain  and  infidel 
conjectures,  they  do  but  compass  their  own  confusion. 
They  steal  gold  from  the  treasury  of  God,  and  make  it 
bear  the  counterfeit  impression  of  man,  but  the  sacrile- 
gious theft  will  yet  cover  them  with  shame.  They 
take  fire  from  the  altar  of  heaven,  to  burn  incense  to 
their  vanity^  but  the  flame  they  kindle  will  ere  long 
consume  them.  They  strive  to  pull  down  the  glorious 
fabric  of  Gospel  truth,  to  supply  them  with  materials 
for  erecting  a  temple  to  their  pride,  but  their  edifice 
will  speedily  fall ;  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand,  and 
the  Dagon  of  their  idolatry  will  lie  broken  to  pieces 
before  tke  ark  of  the  Lord. 


THE  UNION  BETWEEN  CHRIST  AND  BELIEVERS: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  tue  Kev.  Ghaham  Mitchell,  A.M., 

MinUter  of  Whilbfum, 

*'  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God/'—CoL.  iii.  3. 

Th£  DiTine  Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  though  possessed  of  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  has  been  pleased  to 
nuke  known  to  us  only  such  truths  as  are  neces- 
sary to  be  believed,  without  satisfying  idle  curio- 
sity with  reasons.  Tiiis  principle  is  observable  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  Throughout  the  realms  of  nature,  every 
one  must  admit  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
certain  and  true,  which  lie  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  rational  powers.  Were  we  to  believe  in 
such  things  only  as  we  could  fully  understand,  we 
would  believe  almost  nothing ;  for  certain  it  is, 
what  has  been  long  since  remarked,  that  "  man, 
with  all  his  wisdom,  is  but  darkly  wise." 

Shall  it,  therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  we 
cannot  fathom  the  nature  of  the  truths  of  the 
infinite  God, — ^that  we  cannot  tell  how  this  un- 
seen Being  has  existed  from  all  eternity, — how 
he  is  in  heaven,  and  yet  about  our  path,  and  about 
our  bed,  compassing  our  downsittmgs  and  upris- 
ings ?  And,  in  like  manner,  the  nature  of  the 
uiiion  between  Christ  and  beUevers  is  equally 
mysterious,  though  the  fact  itself,  that  there 
is  such  an  union,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who 


carefully  read  the  Book  of  Life,  the  only  golden 
key  which  opens  up  the  secrets  of  the  throne  of 
God ;  and  to  remam  ignorant  of  the  fact,  there- 
fore, because  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  surpasses  the  limits  of  the 
human  faculties,  is  as  foohsh  as  it  would  be  to 
hear  a  bhnd  man  denying  the  reality  of  colours, 
merely  because  he  has  no  just  idea  of  them ;  and 
this  spiritual  blindness  to  the  relation  between  the 
Saviour  and  his  people,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  principle^  that  the  "  natural  man  dis- 
cemeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.*' 
What,  then,  though  the  principle  of  the  spiritual 
life  be  now  hid ;  just,  as  in  spring,  the  grain 
of  corn  is  hid  in  the  ground,  which  will  at  length 
rise,  and  ripen,  and  wave  in  luxuriant  beauty  at 
the  appointed  harvest ;  for  «  when  He  who  is  your 
life  shall  appear,  ye  also  shall  appear  with  him  in 
glory,"  as  one  with  himself,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
purchase.  Looking  for  that  wisdom  which  cometh 
from  above,  and  praying  for  that  aid  which  is  pro- 
mised, I  shall  now,  first,  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  vital  union  between  Christ 
and  his  genuine  followers ;  then  point  out  some 
accompaniments  of  this  union  wherever  it  truly 
exists ;  and,  finally,  consider  the  pecuUar  and 
blessed  condition  of  that  man  whose  life  is  hid 
with  Christ. 

L  Contemplate  the  fact  that  there  is  an  union 
between  Christ  and  his  people, — **^  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  These  words,  which  imply 
a  fellowship  of  the  most  hallowed  kind,  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christiana  at  Colosse,  a  populous 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  whose  Church  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  state  of  spiritual  health  and  Ufe.  They 
were,  therefore,  according  to  their  new  profession, 
already  dead  to  their  former  all-engrossing  sinful 
interests  and  pursuits,  whilst  their  spiritual  Ufe  of 
grace,  and  their  eternal  hfe  of  glory,  flowed  from 
Christ  Jesus,  their  everlasting  springtide,  out  of 
whose  inexhaustible  fulness  every  believer  receives 
grace  upon  grace.  Risen  with  Christ,  and  setting 
their  affections  upon  him,  all  the  comfort,  stabi- 
lity, and  activity  of  believers  centre  in  Jesus. 
(John  X.  28.)  He  imparts  to  them  streams  of 
living  water.  ^John  iv.  10.)  By  the  influences 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  through  a  principle  of  faith, 
they  live  by  the  power  of  the  Kedeemer,  and  for 
his  cause,  and  the  glory  of  his  name,  being  found 
in  Christ,  "  not  having  their  own  righteousness, 
but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.*' 
Of  such  genuine  disciples  it  may  be  truly  said, 
they  are  dead,  and  their  lives  are  hid  with  Christ, 
— ^words  which  appear,  at  first  view,  paradoxical, 
the  Christian  bemg  thereby  represented  as  both 
dead  and  alive  at  the  same  time,  though,  from  the 
purport  of  the  whole  of  the  address,  it  appears 
that  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the  believer  is 
dead  unto  sin,  and  unto  the  law,  but  alive  unto 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.  And  this 
spiritual  hfe  to  which  he  is  restored,  consists  in 
an  indissoluble  union  with  the  Saviour  of  souls  \ 
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and  thonght  M  to  the  nature  of  this  union,  in  itt 
TMt  tt(it  of  gplendour  and  j^lory,  it  be  termed  in 
Scripture  a  mystery,  yet,  becaiwe  of  the  iimitation 
and  imperfection  of  their  faculties,  it  is  a  mystery 
only  unto  ereaturesy — ^who  haye  been  eompared, 
by  Newton,  to  persona  going  along  a  coast,  ocoa- 
aionally  finding  some  precioos  gem  or  jewel,  whilst 
the  Test  ocean  of  truth  still  lies  undiseoverecL 
Enongh,  however,  it  is  surely  for  us  to  learn,  in 
the  most  ample  manner,  throughout  revelation,  and 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  God  of  truth,  that 
thvre  is  a  Tery  intimate  and  endearing  relationship 
between  Christ  and  the  members  of  his  invisible 
Church,  which,  according  to  the  confession  of 
our  faith,  consists  of  the  whole  family  of  be* 
lievers  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  earth.  Cheer- 
ing thought  to  all  Christians,  and  to  each  individual 
Christian  !  For  although  the  believer  cannot  now 
adequately  know  the  love  of  Christ,  in  being 
united  to  him,  and  replenished  by  him  out  of  his 
fulness,  the  humblest  follower  can,  at  least,  adopt 
the  sentiment  of  laspiration,  and  experimentally 
say,  Hereby  I  know  that  1  dwell  in  him,  because 
he  has  given  me  of  hia  Spirit, — his  Spirit  beareth 
witness  with  my  spiritr-^e  sheds  abroad  his  love 
in  my  Bouly<-*he  fills  me  with  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,-*-the  day  dawns,  and  the  day-star  hath 
begun  to  arise  in  my  heart. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  great  principle  by  which  the 
believer  lives  unto  God,  and  realizes  spiritual  things, 
even  aa  the  men  of  the  world  do  by  si|^t  realize 
temporal  concerns.  And  though  this  union,  of 
which  faith  is  thus  the  connecting  principle,  in 
its  utmost  latitude,  lies  beyond  the  feeble  intel- 
lect of  man,  yet  the  sacred  oracles,  to  aid  us  in 
forming  some  practical  conceptions  on  the  sub* 
ject,  represent  thia  union,  in  oondeacenaion  to 
human  weakneasi  by  certain  visible  and  tangible 
objects.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  Bible,  will 
remember  man^  such  paseam.  Comparing  this 
nnion  to  the  union  which  taJkes  place  between  our 
bodies  and  the  food  which  nourishes  and  suf^rts 
them,  our  adorable  Saviour  addressed  the  Jews  in 
a  spiritual  sense, — He  that  eateth  my  flerii,  and 
drinketh  mv  blood,  dwelleth  in  roe,  and  I  in  him ; 
and  as  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live 
by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  or  receiveth 
me  by  faith  for  his  spiritual  nourishment,  shall 
live  by  me.  The  same  truth  he  illustrated  to  his 
disciples,  by  a  reference  to  the  beautiful  plant  the 
vine,  shewing  them  that  they  were  as  closely 
united  unto  him,  as  its  branches  were  united  unto 
the  parent  stem.  (John  xv.  1.)  Jhe  Lord 
Jesus,  being  the  head  and  centre  of  union,  and 
the  fountainhead  of  all  vital  influences  to  his 
people,  ia  farther  compared  to  the  head  of  the 
human  body,  between  which  and  the  heart,  cireu** 
lation  ia  incessantly  carried  on,  and  thence  by  the 
Tierves,  arteries,  and  veins,  through  all  the  mew- 
Mrs  of  the  human  frame,  (Eph.  iv.  16,)  so  that 
^  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and 
of  his  bones/'  (Eph.  v.  30.)  And  this  union  is 
likewise  compared  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  one 
n^;nifloent  edifice,  of  which  Jesus  ia  the  grand 


corner-atone,  ^  for  we  are  no  more  strsn^tera  md 
foreigners,  but  fellow-citisens  with  the  sainfH,  an^i 
of  the  household  of  God  ;  and  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone;  in 
whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  up  to  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord:  ia 
whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habita- 
tion of  God  through  the  Spirit." 

Joined,  then,  to  the  Lord  by  perpetual  cove- 
nant, each  believer  can  experimentally  say,  "  Mr 
beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  bis,"  **  The  Lord  ii 
my  shepherd,  and  I  shall  not  want.  He  leadetb 
me  by  the  green  pastures,  and  along  the  still  wa- 
ters." "  Oh  how  excellent  is  thy  loving-kind- 
ness, O  God !  therefore  the  children  of  men  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  They 
shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of 
thy  house ;  thou  shalt  make  them  to  drink  of  the 
river  of  thv  pleasures.  For  with  thee  is  the 
fountain  of  life ;  and  in  thy  light  they  ahall  see 
Ugbt.** 

n.  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  this  imion:  Jt  must  produce 
the  most  important  results  on  the  inward  mani 
especially,  it  will  ever  be  accompanied  with  a  re- 
newal hher  the  divine  likeness.  The  man  wdl !« 
changed  into  the  "  same  image,"  **  fur  if  any  one 
hath  not  the  Spiril  of  Christ,  be  is  non^  of  his.' 
Besides,  what  communion  hath  light  with  dark* 
ness  ?  The  soul  of  the  believer  must  be  render- 
ed pure,  seeing  that  it  ia  the  presenoe-chamber  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  according  to  the  delightful  as- 
surance,— We  will  come  in  to  him,  and  make  onr 
abode  with  him.  Possessing  such  an  exalted  vi- 
sitant, the  believer  is  rendered  as  one  with  the 
Redeemer,  (1  Cor.  vi.  17,)  not  indeed  as  to  es- 
sence, but  only  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  divine 
nature,  by  having  something  of  his  moral  image 
reatored  upon  our  hearts.  This  may  be  illustrat- 
ed by  a  stamp  or  a  seal,  which  communicates  its 
own  image  or  impression,  while  the  seal  itself  re- 
mains unchanged.  And  how  important  and  eo- 
during  are  the  impressions  of  heavenly  grace,  the 
receiving  thus  an  unction  or  anointing  from  the 
Holy  One !  What  views  are  given  of  the  glory 
and  dignity  of  the  Saviour!  So  that  whilst  manir 
see  no  beauty  in  him  that  they  should  desire  him) 
and  trample  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  the  believer  beholds  a  loveliness 
in  objects  which  others  pass  by,  or  tread  be- 
neath them,  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Made  a 
<*  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,"  and  having 
escaped  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world 
through  lust,  the  scales  of  ignorance  have  fal- 
len from  his  understanding,  the  leprosy  of  sis 
is  healed,  the  fetters  of  indwelling  corruption  are 
broken  off,  the  traces  of  a  divine  hand  are  left  for 
ever  on  the  renewed  soul,  drawn  as  with  a  pea 
dipt  in  the  ocean  of  eternal  love,  being  ^  written, 
not  with  ink,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  livmg  God, 
not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  heart."  And  the  restoration  of  a  creatare 
to  fellowship  with  the  Saviour,  is  a  trophy  si 
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onee  tbe  grudett  and  the  mott  sublime,  with 
which  no  other  •chieyemeot  in  the  vni^erBe  can 
be  compared.  The  rise  and  the  fall  of  empires, 
the  giTing  birth  to  sjstema  and  to  worlds,  are  not 
once  to  be  named  with  the  recoTery  of  a  mind 
that  was  lost  to  God,  to  happiness,  and  to  life ; 
for  this  noble  piece  of  divine  workmanship  shall, 
throug^h  the  righteoasness  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  salvation  he  has  wrought  out,  attain  an  eleva- 
tion,  a  felicity,  a  moral  and  undecaying  beanty, 
beyond  all  material  things,  and  unknown  to  all  the 
generations  of  men,  fleeting  aa  the  diade,  and 
withering  as  the  green  herb,  but  which  here  once, 
like  us,  enjoyed  warm  and  conscious  life.  **  Lift 
up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away 
like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a 
garment,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in 
like  manner,  but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished." 

In  consequence  of  this  renewal,  productive  of 
fiuch  durable  benefits,  there  springs  up  in  the  soul 
love  to  God  in  Christ,  another  valuable  aeeom« 
paniment  and  evidence  of  our  union.  Love  is 
represented  as  an  emblem  of  God,  and  the  name 
h«  bears.  (I  John  iv.  8.)  It  ia  the  first  com* 
mand  under  each  dispensation.  It  is  the  chain 
which  unites  the  whole  of  creation  to  its  Lord. 
He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  then,  **  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him."  Can  he  fail  to  love  God  su- 
premely, when  be  thinks  of  the  amiability  and  love- 
liness of  his  nature,  in  connection  with  numerous, 
or  rather  innumerable,  undeserved  merciea  towards 
him  ?  Sureiy  it  is  next  to  an  impossibili^  for 
any  one  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  goodness,  to  read 
or  to  hear  the  description  of  a  character  distin- 
guished for  justice,  benevolence,  and  truth,  and 
to  be  the  constant  receiver  of  all  his  kindness, 
without  some  feelings  of  admiration  for  his  per- 
son snd  character.  Extend  these  feelings  towards 
the  fountain  of  goodness,  and  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies. Think,  then,  how  high  our  admiration,  gra- 
titude, and  love,  should  rise,  seeing  that  if  we 
can  love  a  being  of  finite  and  imperfect  goodness, 
how  much  more  otight  we  to  love  a  Being  of  un- 
bounded loving-ldndness,  whose  love  is  "from 
everlasting  to  everlasting?"  What  though  this 
benefactor  be  unseen  ?  though,  because  of  the 
splendour  of  his  majesty,  we  cannot  behold  him 
« eye  to  eye  ?"  '  Vet  being  assured,  upon  the 
strongest  evidence,  that  he  is  ever  present  with 
us  to  bless  us  and  to  do  us  good,  to  load  us  daily 
with  his  benefits,  this  consideration  ought  to  im- 
press and  fill  our  hearts  with  the  most  undivided 
affection.  Imagine  some  generous  and  unseen 
philanthropist  to  transmit*  to  some  one  in  misery 
and  destitution,  a  supply  for  all  his  present  exi- 
gencies, to  elevate  him  in  his  situation  in  life,  to 
give  to  him  the  most  valuable  possessions  the 
mind  can  think  of,  could  the  heart  of  the  reci- 
pient fail  to  esteem  this  generous  though  unseen 
friend  ?  Can  the  believer  feel  less  love  towards 
that  friend,  whose  love  was  stronger  than  death, 
and  sectired  to  him  '<all  things?"    Can  he  re- 


frain from  exclaiming,  **  Whom  having  not  seen 
I  love,  and  although  I  see  him  not  now,  yet  be- 
lieving, I  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable  1"  The 
sincerity  of  his  affection  he  proves  by  doing  the 
will  of  God,  and  consecrating  the  whole  man  to 
his  service,  which  is  the  most  decided  test  that 
he  is  united  to  the  Saviour.  He  that  keepeth 
his  commandments  "  dwelleth  in  him,"  and  his 
deeds  are  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
God.  Herein  is  his  Father  glorified,  for  he  bears 
much  fruit.  He,  by  a  lifW  and  conversation  be- 
coming the  Gospel,  glorifies  God  in  his  soul  and 
his  body,  which  are  bis.  "  What !  know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are 
not  your  own  ?  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  i 
therefore  glorify  Grod  in  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's."  Convinced  that  our  bo- 
dies, as  well  as  our  souls,  are  included  in  the  mys- 
tical union  between  the  Redeemer  and  bis  people, 
an  inspired  writer  emphatically  says,  "  Know  ye 
not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?" 
**  I  beseech  yon*  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accept- 
able to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service  ;** 
seeing  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  redeemed  the 
whole  man,  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  lealous  of  good  works.''  He,  then,  lean- 
ing on  Jesus,  as  the  beloved  of  his  soul,  that 
keepeth  his  commandments,  and  considers  the 
doing  of  his  will  as  his  *<  meat  and  drink,"  <<  dwell- 
eth in  God,  and  God  in  him."  **  But  if  any  mart 
defile  this  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy." 

III.  It  now  only  remkins  for  me  to  consider  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  man  whose  life  is  **  hid 
with  Christ  in  God." 

Here^  let  it  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  the 
spiritual  hfs  is  now  hid.  The  circumstance  of 
this  tifo  being  unseen  to  the  bodily  eye,  cannot,  in 
reason,  lead  us  to  question  its  reality.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  mvisime.  It  is  not  the  outward  man 
which  recollects  and  reasons,  which  ruminates 
on  the  pest,  and  anticipates  futurity.  It  is  the  in* 
telligent,  the  invisible,  the  immortal  principle 
within.  It  can  be  discovered  only  from  its  actings, 
yet  the  principle  itself  which  gives  rise  to  these  no 
one  can  question.  The  principle  of  the  spiritual  life 
also,  is  no  less  certain,  though  unseen,  and  resembles 
the  life  of  the  branches  which  is  hid  in  the  root. 
Hence,  said  Jesus,  **  I  am  the  root,  and  ye  are  tb# 
branches,  and  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  it- 
self, no  more  dm  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me."  There 
is  here,  then,  a  striking  analogy  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  life,  the  principle  of  both  being 
alike  unseen,  and  the  existence  of  both  being  alike 
evidenced.  There  is  no  room  lefl,  then,  to  those 
who  are  strangers  to  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  to 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  principle  of  the 
spiritual  life  is  a  mere  phantom  or  a  delusion.  Be- 
sides, they  can  be  no  competent  judges  in  a  matter 
of  which  they,  at  least,  can  have  no  experience. 
Whereas,  the  believer,  as  a  vessel  of  mercy,  and 
an  illustrious  trophy  of  redemptfon,  has  joys  and 
tnmquillity  with  which  no  strangnr  ean  intamed* 
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die.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  him.  There  is  a  friend  in  the  heavens  who 
has  a  heart  strung  like  ours,  who  is  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  He  sticketh  closer 
to  us  than  any  brother.  He  is  present  with  ns 
amid  all  the  wounds  and  sorrows  of  the  hearty 
which  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  He  enables 
us  to  taste  of  his  love,  in  every  drop  of  comfort  he 
pours  into  our  lot.  He  imparts  to  us  resignation  in 
every  bereavement  and  every  trial.  He  fills  us 
with  the  peace  of  God  whidi  passeth  all  under- 
standing. He  strengthens  us  with  all  might  in 
the  inner  man,  and  although  <*  without  Christ," 
or  severed  from  him,  we  can  do  nothing,  "  yet, 
through  Christ  strengthening  us,  we  can  do  all 
things." 

Behold,  then,  the  vital  principle  of  the  spi- 
ritual life  demonstrated  in  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces. Seeing  it  brings  forth  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  so  beautifully  enumerated  in  the  Inspired 
Volume,  and  which  all  would  do  well  to  weigh  and 
consider ;  (Gal.  v.  22.) — seeing  such  results,  what 
though  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Uie  be- 
liever in  Jesus  be  now  hid,  He  who  begins  the  good 
work,  carries  it  on  and  perfects  it  in  the  day  of 
Christ.  The  kingdom  of  God  within  you,  com- 
eth  not  with  observation.  The  spiritual  temple 
erected  in  the  inner  man,  was  reared  without  hu- 
man observance.  It  rose  to  its  magnificence  without 
noise  or  ostentation.  Like  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
every  thing  was  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither,  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe, 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it 
was  building.  And,  in  like  manner,  ye  are  the 
temples  of  the  living  God,  whose  Spirit  comes  to 
you  not  in  the  whirlwind,  or  the  earthquake,  or 
the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  Hence,  in 
solitude,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  depths  of  po- 
verty, is  occasionally  to  be  found  the  humble  and 
heavenly-minded  Christian,  who  is  never  **  less 
alone  than  when  alone ;"  he  who,  it  may  be,  has 
learned  to  hunger  as  well  as  to  abound ;  he  who 
has  outlived  those  scenes  which  gave  the  world  its 
highest  charms,  but  whose  supreme  unfailing  so- 
lace now  springs  from  communion  with  the  Saviour, 
in  receiving  out  of  his  fulness,  and  in  every  mingled 
scene,  dra>ving  from  thence  consolations  which  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  Perhaps  the  proud  man  of 
the  world  might  look  to  his  person  and  to  his 
home  with  an  eye  of  contempt.  Yet,  little  does 
he  know  that,  under  yon  lowly  roof,  tiiere  resides 
a  king  and  priest  unto  Grod,  (Rev.  i.  6. ;)  that 
there  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encamps,  (Ps.  xxxiv. 
7- ;)  and  that  over  its  humble  inmate,  (Luke  xv. 
10.,)  angels  have  rejoiced.  This  flower  of  grace 
grows  up  almost  unseen,  amid  the  desert  of  hu- 
man life.  But,  though  unknown  to  the  world,  he 
shall  be  numbered  among  the  jewels  which  shall 
grace  the  Redeemer's  crown.  Even  now,  amid 
all  his  obscurity,  an  almighty  guardian  is  wiUi  him, 
with  whom  no  scene  is  dreary.  Graven  upon  the 
palms  of  his  hand  and  precious  in  his  sight,  he  is 
cheered  by  the  Scriptures,  which  are  to  him  the 
wells  of  salvation  in  the  wilderness  of  lifet    And, 


in  hours  when  tried  not  only  by  want  and  snifer- 
ing,  but  also  by  spiritual  desertions,  when  all 
things  seem  to  be  conspiring  against  him,  he,  lift- 
ing up  his  soul  to  God,  in  earnest  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, receives  "  an  answer  in  peace,"  whilst 
he  hears  breathed  from  the  lips  of  infinite  love, 
(<  at  eventide  it  shall  be  light  about  thee ; "  I  will 
never  *'  leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee ; " 
and  hope,  like  the  dove  sent  forth  at  the  deluge, 
now  finds  the  olive  branch  amid  the  waters  of  his 
deepest  sorrow.  **  Happy  art  thou,  then,  O 
Israel,  a  people  saved  by  the  Lord  I "  "  Behold 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  shall 
dwell  among  them."  *^  Take  down  thy  harp  from 
the  willows,  in  the  valley  of  Achop ;  there  is  a  door 
of  hope."  Even  in  death  the  Lord  shall  be  thy 
shepherd,  and  the  clods  of  the  valley  shall  **  be 
sweet  around  thee."  Thy  body,  though  resting 
in  the  grave,  is  still  united  unto  Christ,  and  it 
will  spring  from  it  in  beauty,  by  virtue  of  that 
Spirit  which  now  dwells  in  the  heart  of  believers, 
and  which,  we  are  assured,  shall  also  quicken  their 
mortal  bodies,  (Rom.  v.  11.)  Then  shall  the 
believer  securely  hid  with  Christ,  however  through 
life  disregarded  and  unknown,  lift  up  his  head 
with  joy,  knowing  that  his  redemption  draweth 
nigh.  Then,  when  all  things  shall  be  trembling 
at  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  shall  he  stand 
with  acceptance  before  the  Son  of  man.  And 
appearing  illustrious  as  a  sun  to  shine  in  the  ^'  king- 
dom of  his  Father,"  fashioned  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  and  '<  appearing  with  him  in  glory,"  he 
shall  be  able  to  adopt  the  language  spoken  by  a 
prophetic  voice,  **  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it 
was  without  form  and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and 
they  had  no  light.  I  beheld  the  mountains,  and,  lo, 
they  trembled,  and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.  I 
beheld,  and,  lo,  there  was  no  man,  and  all  the  birds 
of  the  heaven  were  fled.  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  the 
fruitful  place  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  cities 
thereof  were  broken  down  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  by  his  fierce  anger."  (Jer.  iv.  23-26.) 

INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  NATIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  INDIA. 

It  Mras  stated  in  a  former  article  on  India,  by  Dr  Bryce^ 
that  the  educational  institution  at  Calcutta,  which  was 
originated  by  the  able  and  devoted  Dr  Duff,  had  as- 
sumed a  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  in*^elligent  na- 
tives which  was  likely  to  lead  to  consequences  the 
most  important.  And  the  result  has  been  such  as  must 
yield  sincere  gratification  to  every  pious  mind.  Scholars 
have  been  trained  in  the  Assembly's  seminary,  not  to 
the  acquisition  exclusively  of  mere  secular  knowledge,  but 
to  an  acquaintance  also  with  the  evidences,  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity.  Thus  furnished  with  a  libertl 
education,  and,  in  many  instances,  imbued  with  pious 
principles,  they  have  retired  from  the  school,  not  into 
the  obscurity  of  private  life,  where  they  might,  never- 
theless, diffuse  a  sacred  influence  among  their  relatives 
and  friends,  but  they  have  themselves  become  teachers 
of  youth ;  communicating,  each  in  his  own  extensive 
sphere,  the  holy  principles  and  motives  and  ftclioga 
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Vlthich  be  bimself  has  imbibed.  By  tbese  means  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  may  be  spread  from  family  to 
family,  and  from  district  to  district,  until  the  whole 
British  territories  of  India  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Spirit,  be  made  to  "rejoice  and  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

We  hare  been  led  insensibly  into  this  train  of  reflec- 
tion by  the  refreshing  intelligence  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Mr  Mackay,  one  of  the  General  Assembly's  Mission* 
aries.  It  bears  date,  the  10th  April  1836,  and  we  select 
the  follounng  extracts  from  it  as  contained  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  India 
Mission. 

"  The  demand  for  teachers  has  increased  so  rapidly, 
as  to  put  us  to  serious  inconvenience.  We  have  only 
four  or  five  of  our  first  class  left,  and  about  ten  of  our 
second. 

**  Within  the  last  month,  we  have  sent  two  young 
men,  who  were  formerly  in  our  first  class,  io  Rungpore, 
at  salaries  of  L.36  each.  One  of  them,  Mohesh  Chun- 
der  Roy,  a  very  intelligent  young  Brahmin,  is  employed 
by  Mr  Shaw,  the  judge  of  the  district,  as  private  tutor 
for  his  children.  He  is,  I  believe,  truly  a  Christian  at 
heart ;  at  least  he  shows  every  evidence  of  being  so ; 
fijid  will,  I  trust,  eventually  be  baptized.  As  he  is 
very  poor,  and  has  a  family  to  support,  we  could  not 
keep  bim  near  us,  without  supporting  him, — a  measure 
to  be  avoided  in  every  practicable  case.  I  have,  how- 
ever, written  particularly  to  Mr  Shaw  about  him ;  and 
given  him  such  books  as  I  thought  would  be  of  use. 
Indeed,  we  give  books  to  all  who  leave  us  in  similar 
circumstances^  from  the  Tract  Society's  grant.  He  has 
aki  promised  to  correspond  regularly  with  me.  The 
other  young  man  is  employed  in  the  same  way  by  a 
wealthy  native  gentleman  at  Rungpore.  He  is  very 
well  fitted  for  his  situation.  These  are  cases  of  a  kind 
which,  we  think,  will  be  interesting  to  you;  as  proving 
more  distinctly  than  the  mere  establishment  of  schools, 
that  the  cause  of  knowledge  is  gaining  ground  among 
us,  and  prejudice  against  Christianity  giving  way. 

"  We  have  sent  other  two  young  men  from  our  first 
class  (one  of  them  temporarily)  to  take  the  entire 
charge  of  a  new  school  at  Hooghly,  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  farther  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  It  has  been 
established,  and  is  almost  entirely  supported  by  natives; 
and  has  the  countenance  of  the  judge,  the  civil  sur- 
geon, and  others  of  the  place.  The  young  men  receive 
salaries  of  L.72  and  L.60  respectively ;  and  though 
it  is  not  nominally  a  Christian  school,  they  have  intro- 
duced our  books. 

"  At  this  moment  we  are  disposing  of^  perhaps,  the 
most  important  application  we  have  ever  received.  It 
is  from  an  independent  prince,  the  Raja  of  Upper  As- 
sam, who  wishes  for  a  private  tutor  to  his  son  and  heir. 
Be  applied  to  the  Governor- General's  agent  in  Assam, 
who  wrote  to  Mr  Trevelyan,  and  he  has  applied  to  us. 
After  considerable  difficulty,  we  have  fixed  on  a  fine 
young  roan  in  our  second  class,  who  will  set  out  imme- 
diately. His  influence,  if  any  faith  can  be  given  to  an 
exp«-rience  of  five  years,  will  be  altogether  on  the  side 
of  Christianity ;  and  who  knows  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  first  step  towards  introducing  a  mission  with  the 
countenance  of  the  Raja,  into  this  most  interesting 
country.  The  Assamese  are  not  Hindoos.  Some  of 
them  have  lately  been  converted  by  the  Brahmins,  but 
whole  tribes  at  present  have  no  fixed  religion  ;  and  as 
they  are  a  nation  of  rude,  but,  on  the  whole,  moral  and 
unprejudiced  mountaineers,  much  may  be  hoped  for 
from  them.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power,  by  corres- 
pondence, to  give  the  young  teacher  the  most  judicious 
advice  In  our  power,  and  we  will  not  forget  him  at  the 
throne  of  grace. 

**  We  have  sent  another  boy  to  Taki,  as  assistant- 
tMcher,  the  young  man  who  was  there  before  having 


died.  The  school  there  is  now  very  prosperous.  Mr 
Shiells  is  universally  liked,  and  has  upwards  of  one 
hundred  scholars.  Mr  Ewart  intends  to  visit  it  in  a 
few  days. 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
a  boy  lately  in  our  second  class.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  school,  and  return  to  his  home,  in  the  upper 
country  ;  but,  in  his  ease,  the  seed  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away.  At  Futteh  Pore,  he  met  one  of  Mr  t)uff*s  con- 
verts, and  was  by  him  persuaded  to  avow  his  convic- 
tions, and  to  be  baptized.  He  is  now  a  Christian,  and, 
I  hope,  a  true  one.  From  his  letter  to  me,  he  seems 
full  of  zeal  and  anxiety  to  win  over  his  own  relations 
in  particular.  His  care  for  *  his  own  household  *  is  to 
me  a  very  promising  sign  of  his  sincerity.  It  is  not 
what  would  naturally  occur  to  a  hypocrite,  who  would  be 
more  general  in  his  expressions.  We  commend  him  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  inclosed  paragraph,  though  less  satisfactory, 
will  no  doubt  excite  attention.  I  cut  it  out  of  the 
Qilcutta  Courier,  Dwarkeynauth  Bancrjea  was  more 
tlian  two  years  in  our  school,  which  his  friends  com- 
pelled him  to  leave.  I  fear  the  motives  of  the  young 
men  are  none  of  tlie  highest,  the  chief  perhaps  being  to 
win  a  little  notoriety ;  but  these  things  tell  on  Hin- 
duism more  than  one  might  suppose. 

"  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  HINDOO  RELIGION. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Hindoos,  make  the  following 
declaration  of  our  having  renounced  Hinduism.  Having 
received  a  liberal  education  at  Mr  Hare's  school,  and 
being  freed  from  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  our 
countrymen,  we  had  long  renounced  Hinduism,  and 
begun  to  act  according  to  our  principles.  This  dis- 
pleased our  relations  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  began 
to  persecute  us.  Apprehending  some  injuries  would  be 
committed  on  our  persons,  and  other  dangers,  from  the 
rage  of  bigotry,  we  have  escaped  from  our  bouses,  and 
are  living  at  present  in  a  place  where  we  think  we  are 
perfectly  secure.  Perceiving  that  our  relations  are  still 
in  pursuit  of  us,  with  the  intention  of  dragging  us  home, 
we  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  we  have  determined 
to  return  no  more  to  their  caste ;  and  as  we  have  taken 
food  which  is  forbidden  in  Hinduism,  and  that  with 
men  who  are  called  by  them  Mlechos,  we  request  them 
to  desist  from  giving  trouble  either  to  themselves  or 

to  us,  DWARKEYNAUTH  BaNERJEA. 

GOPAULCH  UNDER  MiTTER." 

"  CaJcutta,  April  4,  1836." 

"Five  or  six  of  the  most  promising  lads  in  the 
school  seem  now  serious  in  their  determination  to 
profess  Christianity.  Besides  seeing  some  of  them 
almost  every  night,  and  having  their  attendance  on 
Tuesday  and  Sunday  evenings  in  the  native  chapei, 
we  have  now  a  meeting  on  the  Saturday  evenings 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  with  all  the  first  and 
second  classes,  chiefly  to  learn  what  is  in  their 
minds.  To-morrow  (Sunday)  we  begin  a  conversa- 
tional meeting  with  such  as  seem  best  disposed  towards 
religion.  What  may  come  of  it,  God  only  knows! 
We  have  been  often  deceived,  and  are  almost  afraid  to 
hope.  But  this  we  can  say,  that  every  thing  is  ready, 
waiting  until  the  flame  come  down  from  on  high,  O 
that  your  prayers  may  cause  it  to  descend  speedily !  ** 


ALL  CHRISTIANS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE. 

By  THE  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlan, 

Minitter  o/Rer^ew. 

Section  IV. 

DIFFERENT  CHRISTIAN^  HAVE    BEEN   DIFFERENTLY 
DEALT  WITH. 

Cbbistians  are  caUed  at  different  ages.     Some  may 
have  been  Christiwis  from  their  very  birth,  aad  otheri 
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hftve  received  tbe  truth  only  in  advanced  life.  Now, 
respectin((  the  former  it  is  quite  clear,  that  they  can 
have  no  experience  of  that  change  which,  to  the  others, 
IB  the  most  lyemorahle  event  of  life.  Moreover,  the 
habits  and  matured  dispositions  of  the  one  class  have 
to  he  unlearned,  and  others  substituted  in  their  place  i 
while  those  of  the  other  require  only  to  be  rendered 
more  and  more  perfect  And  hence  the  difference  usu- 
ally observable,  between  such  as  have  been  trained  in 
the  school  of  Christ  from  their  earliest  years,  and  such 
as  have  been  awakened  into  spiritual  life  when  old  in 
sin.  Those  of  the  former  class  are  usually  more  equable, 
perhaps  less  remarkable,  but  deep  and  solid  in  all  their 
attainments ;  whereas  t^ose  of  the  Utter  are  often  cast 
into  overwhelming  distress^  and  sometimes  discover  such 
a  change  of  conduct  as  greatly  to  attract  public  notice. 
If  these  simple  facts,  which  are  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  were  duly  attended  to,  we  would  hear  less 
of  the  alleged  extravagance  accompanying  revivals  of 
religion.  The  natural  period  for  conversion  is  in  early 
life ;  the  earlier  tbe  more  natural  It  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  the  parent  of  our  fallen  nature  should,  by 
the  divine  blesi»ing,  be  also  our  spiritual  parent,  he 
himself  being  a  Christian ;  and  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, tbe  world  would  not  ^vitness  such  scenes  as 
those  referred  to.  But  suppose  the  period  of  infancy 
and  childhood  to  pass  away,  and  manhood  to  become 
mature  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God  and  rejection 
of  the  blood  of  the  cross,  God  would  have  it,  that  a 
change  in  these  circumstances  should  be  noticeable. 
There  is  in  such  cases,  usually,  the  crime  of  sinning 
against  light  As  in  the  case  of  the  three  thousand, 
there  is  the  felt  conviction  of  having  crucified  the  Lord 
of  Glory,  and  therefore  would  God  have  such  like  these 
to  witness  for  him,  that  others  may  know  their  condi- 
tion. And  suppose  now,  that  hundreds  in  those  cir- 
cumstances wcic  about  the  same  time  to  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  state,  is  it  strange,  that  they  should 
together  feel  and  together  express  their  feelings?  And 
is  it  not  rather  a  strong  manifestation  of  divine  wis- 
dom ?  God  is  thus  multiplying  his  witnesses,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  unite  in  their  testimony,  and  to  express  it 
aloud ;  and  why,  but  that  others  in  similar  circumstances 
may  hear  and  fear 

Other  sources  of  diversity  will  be  found  in  the  previ- 
ous habits  of  individuals.  All  who  arc  in  an  unregene- 
rate  state,  are  fearfully  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and 
it  would  be  difYicult,  if  not  also  presumptuous,  to  say^ 
what  courses  of  conduct  are  in  God's  sight  the  most 
criminal.  There  are,  however,  diversities  of  character 
among  transgressors,  as  well  as  amone  the  people  of 
God.  Some,  for  example,  are  so  regular  in  their  con- 
duct, as,  like  the  young  roan  in  the  Gospel,  to  seem 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Others,  and  es- 
pecially men  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  are  unsound 
in  the  faith,  and  known  as  such.  While  a  third  class 
are  known  chiefly  on  account  of  their  outrageous  and 
immoral  conduct.  Now,  suppose  three  individuals  fairly 
representing  these  different  classes,  to  be  called  by  di- 
vine grace,  they  will  most  probably  manifest  c  consid- 
erable difference  of  Christian  character.  The  man  of 
regular  and  amiable  conduct  will  exhibit  so  much  of 
the  life  and  power  of  religion,  as  to  shew  that  he  is  a 
new  man,  and  God  will  thus  give  evidence  to  others 
that  heart  religion  is  something  else  than  mere  regu- 
larity of  conduct.  Tht  man  of  scepticism  will  probably 
feel  more  deeply,  and  give  a  more  decided  testimony  to 
tbe  truth ;  God  thus  witnessing,  by  his  Spirit,  as  an 
indwelling  Spirit,  to  bis  own  testimony  in  the  Word, 
and  often  to  those  particular  truths  which  the  individual 
before  denied.  The  strong  testimony  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  this  effect  is  strictly  in  point, — "  Straightway  he 
preached  Christ  in  tbe  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
XM,  But  all  that  beard  him  were  amazed,  and  said, 
I*  not  tUa  h«  tb»t.deatroyed  them  whieh  called  on  this 


in  Jerusilein,  and  cacne  hither  for  rfiar{tft#AI« 
that  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  the  chief  priests  ? 
But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  confound- 
ed the  Jews,  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that 
this  is  very  Christ."  The  same  thing  often  occurred 
during  the  sufferings  of  the  Church,  under  the  pagan 
emperors.  Her  ablest  defenders  were  usually  pagan 
philosophers,  who  bad  been  converted  to  the  Christian 
fiuth.  During  tht  Reformation,  the  same  waa  a^gain 
experienced.  Those  who  most  effectually  exposed  the 
soul-destroying  errors  of  Popery,  and  who  taught  most 
powerfully  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preci- 
ousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  were  converted  priests. 
They  were  thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  torches 
ignited  by  a  divine  power,  and  hung  up  as  beacon  lights 
on  the  very  confines  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  seems  to  be  again  coming  round 
in  the  sister  country.  And  among  ourselves  they  are 
not  wanting,  who  boldly  and  efficiently  promulgate 
what  they  once  destroyed.  But  suppose  still  fiuther, 
that  oiu-  exemplar  of  immorality  were  to  be  converted, 
and  to  become  altogether  a  new  man,  we  woold  expect 
to  find  in  his  case,  more  of  that  direct  seal  which  would 
call  upon  all  men  every  where  to  l^pent,  and  of  tbae 
hating  even  of  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh,  whidi 
proves  the  recollection  of  former  sins.  Tbe  life  of  a 
Welsh,  a  Bunyan,  and  a  Newton,  will  explain  what  we 
mean.  And  here  also  we  see  how  It  is,  that  God  mag- 
nifies the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  raises  to  himself  wit- 
nesses of  every  hue  and  character,  giving  evidence  to 
their  fellows  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God. 

But  we  have  yet  remaining  one  other  sourre  of  di- 
versity— that  arising  from  the  employment  of  different 
means  in  bringing  about  their  conversion,  or  at  least 
improvement.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable 
principle,  that  no  instrument  but  the  revelation  of  the 
Word,  saves  the  soul  in  mature  life.  We  are  saved 
by  fiiith  in  a  finished  atonement ;  and  as  we  can  appre- 
hend the  atonement  only  through  tbe  revelation  of  the 
Word,  the  Word  itself,  either  read  or  preached,  or 
somehow  communicated,  seems  to  be  essential  to  salva- 
tion. '*  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?  "  Still  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  Word  may  be  communicated,  or  rendered  availing. 
And  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  that  among 
such  as  are  providential,  affliction  will  be  found  to  hold 
a  leading  place.  And  yet  the  kinds  of  affliction  are  so 
various,  as  to  open  a  very  wide  field  for  observation. 
Luther,  for  example,  appears  to  have  had  his  mind  first 
directed  to  its  true  condition,  by  an  alarming  occurrence : 
**  As  he  was  walking  in  the  fields  with  a  friend,  he  was 
strudc  by  a  thunderbolt,  which  threw  him  to  the  ground 
and  killed  his  companion,"  says  one  historian.  And 
his  personal  friend  and  biographer,  Melancthon,  gives  a 
somewhat  similar  account :  **  The  immediate  occasioa 
of  his  commencing  that  course  of  life  which  he  judged 
most  adapted  to  sacred  duties,  and  the  promotion  of 
piety,  was  this,  as  he  himself  told  me,  and  as  many  per- 
sons well  knew :  While  he  was  deeply  reflecting  on 
the  astonishing  instances  of  the  divine  vengeance,  so 
great  alarm  would  suddenly  affect  his  whole  frame,  as 
almost  to  frighten  him  to  death.  These  alarming  agi- 
tations came  upon  him,  either  for  the  first  time,  or  cer- 
tainly they  were  the  severest  in  that  year,  when  he 
lost  an  intimate  companion,  who  was  killed;  but  I 
know  not  by  what  accident."  Luther  was  afterwards 
led,  by  many  steps,  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
but  he  was  thus  probably  first  a^vakened  out  of  indiflerw 
ence ;  and  hence  part,  at  least,  of  the  decision  of  bis 
after  conduct.  Many  in  our  own  country  were  called, 
by  grace,  during  seasons  of  severe  persecution.  They 
received  the  truth  while  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  and 
were  thus  required,  in  their  first  acceptance  of  the  Sa« 
viour,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  him.  And  hence,  we 
doubt  not,  one  catue  of  their  great  daciden  and  tinf  1« 
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of  duurattir  ia  ftftcf  trials*  And  chims  are,  we  doubt  not» 
occurring  numerously  every  day,  of  more  common  afflic- 
tions b^ng  BO  sanctified,  and  of  their  leaving  behind 
them  spec^  fruits.  An  instance  occurs  at  this  moment. 
A  person,  whom  the  vnter  knew  well«  and  whose  me- 
mory he  still  reveres,  had,  even  in  early  life*  many  tran- 
sient impressioDS  of  religion,  and  always  cherished 
respect  for. its  ordinances.  But  it  was  only  after  ad- 
vancing towards  the  decline  of  life,  and  being  suljected 
to  affliction,  that  she  saw  and  felt  as  God  afterwards 
revealed  himself.  Suffering  long  under  bodily  ailments, 
she  gradually  lost  her  relish  for  the  world,  and  sought 
more  eagerly  after  other  and  abiding  treasures.  "  The 
Atflicted  Man's  Companion'*  became  vtry  much  her 
companion.  And  from  it,  she  was  led  especially  to  the 
study  of  *'  Boston  s  Fourfold  State,"  which  seemed  to 
open  up  to  her  more  enlarged  views  of  the  divine  econo- 
my. Other  books,  and  especially  the  Bible,  she  also  read. 
But  it  WIS  with  her,  as  with  most  in  similar  circum- 
stances, she  flitted  bat  little  from  book  to  book,  or  even 
from  passage  to  passage.  A  single  volume  was  usually, 
for  tlie  rime,  her  ordmary  library,  and  the  marks  which 
it  contained  proved  her  frequent  reference  to  it.  One 
very  severe  bereavement  gave  a  death-blow  to  all  her 
remaining  earthly  affections,  and  very  much  wrapt  up 
her  entire  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  the  realities 
of  eternity.  She  talked  familiarly  and  frequently 
of  her  own  end ;  her  companion  now  was  almost  ex- 
duuvely  the  Bible,  or  if  there  were  any  exception, 
it  was  usually  in  favour  of  such  a  book  as  **  Well  wood's 
GUiupae  of  Divine  Glory."  Her  sense  of  sin  continued 
acute,  but  her  entire  devotedness  enabled  her  so  to  live 
with  God,  as  to  live  very  much  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
reconciled  favour.  Her  prayers,  which  were  often 
audible,  were  remarkable  for  deep  feeling,  great  earnest- 
ness, and  lengthened  wresUing  as  with  a  present  Gud. 
And  yet  such  was  her  feeling  of  deficiency  in  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  in  other  attainments,  that  she  most 
eagerly  courted  the  society  and  instruction  of'  the  truly 
pious,  especially  such  as  she  knew  and  felt  to  be  spirit- 
ually minded  and  experienced  Christians.  This,  how- 
ever, prevented  her  not  from  faithfully  warning  and 
affectionately  urging  on  all  around  her  the  things  of 
eternity.  Natujally  frank  and  warm-hearted,  she  had 
httle  difficulty  in  recommending  Christ  to  others,  and 
scarcely  any  would  impute  her  zeal  to  augl^t  else  than 
ti^e  strength  of  her  own  feelings;  apparent  as  these 
were  in  every  thing  she  did.  Some  wh^  had  been 
grossly  irregular,  became  thus  warmly  attached  to  her, 
and  others  who  were  but  children,  would  haVe  left  their 
companions  and  their  play  to  sit  near  her,  ^d  listen  to 
her  affectionate  advices.  With  those  whqbi  she  knew, 
she  was  a||t  to  speak  of  her  own  end  as;  approaching ; 
and  then  orwhat  death  is,  and  what  e^rnity  must  be, 
to  such  its  are  (HU  of  Christ.  And  havjng  awakened  their 
sympathies,  and  |pai|^  theiruijdi^ded  attention,  she 
would  speaJc,  perhapsT^Ofth^'tufferings  of  Christ,  and 
quoting  particular  passages,  introduce  them  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  During  most  of  this  time  she  suffer- 
ed much,  and  from  complaints  the  natural  effect  of 
which  was  to  depress,  and  yet  her  spirits  scarcely  ever 
flafrijcd,  except  when  entirely  overcome  with  weakness 
and  pain.  Her  natural  temper  was  remarkably  buoyant, 
and  as  her  afflictions  increased  her  consolations  greatly 
abounded.  At  hist,  she  sunk  under  weakness  and 
exhaustion,  blessing  and  praising  free  and  sovereign 
grace.  Occasionally  she  was  unable  at  all  to  speak, 
and  sometimes  tinted.  But  as  soon  as  life  seemed 
a  little  fanned,  her  lips  whispered  anew  the  praises 
of  redeeming  love,  or  urged,  on  those  near,  some  so- 
lemn and  dying  diarge,  to  be  delivered,  perhaps,  after 
her  decease.  The  hour  of  her  departure,  however,  at 
last  came,  and  waiting  and  watching,  as  she  had  long 
been,  for  the  day-breiSt  of  eternity,  its  light  entered  her 
tovH,  and  they  who  stood  by  only  observed^  when  tbe 


change  had  taken  place,  that  her  body  was  all  that  re- 
mained. It  ia  thus,  as  we  thlhk  We  have  sometimes 
observed,  that  religious  principle,  when  nursed  in 
the  hot-bed  of  affliction,  grows  more  vigorously,  and 
blossoms  more  freely,  and  sooner  ripens  into  heavenly 
fruit.  So  true  is  our  LfOrd's  saying,  "  Every. branch 
that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit." 

There  is  still  perhaps,  some  may  think,  a  cause  of 
variety  yet  remaining, — we  mean  the  diversity  pf  gifts 
communicated  by  God.  We  have  no  doubt  that  God 
does  bestow  diverse  gifts,  and  different  degrees  of  the 
same  gift  on  different  individuals.  This  may  be  expected 
from  the  general  analogy  of  all  God's  works ;  it  may 
be  almost  proved  from  the  diversity  of  miraculous  gifts 
communicated  to  the  early  Church,  and  which  were 
as  the  visible  representadons  of  spiritual  endowments ; 
and  it  may  be  altogether  proved,  from  the  adaptation  of 
promised  grace  to  our  varied  circumstances,  and  from  the 
different  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  different  individuals. 
But  to  attempt  to  describe  the  laws  by  which  the  sove- 
reign wisdom  of  God  is  directed,  would  be  vain,  and 
to  separate  the  special  gift  from  the  special  character 
and  circumstances,  would  be  as  unsound  as  impractic- 
able. All  the  specialties  of  constitution  and  circum- 
stances form  parts  of  the  sovereign  act,  by  which  the 
disposal  of  dirine  influence  is  determined.  The  original 
talents,  the  after  acquirements,  and  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  society,  occupied  by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  were  equal- 
ly of  divine  appointment  and  sovereign  disposal,  with 
the  communications  made  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus. And  in  his  history,  as  an  apostle,  may  tome  of 
the  ends  of  these  preparatory  gifts  be  easily  observed. 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  whohe  &mily  of  God*  They 
are,  in  a  special  mamier,  formed  for  his  glory  ;  all  the 
events  of  providence  which  befal  them  are  directed  to- 
ward9  the  accomplishment  of  special  ends,  and  the  com- 
munications of  divine  grace,  with  which  they  are  fa- 
voured, conspire  with  these  to  the  same  ends.  At  pre- 
sent, we  cannot  see  the  full  bearing  of  all  this,  and  we 
often  err,  in  ascribing  that  only  to  divine  grace  which 
applies  equally  to  nmtters  of  creation  and  providence. 
But  a  time  is  coming,  or  rather  eternity  is  coming, — 
that  great  mirror  in  which  all  things  past  and  present  are 
seen  as  new — and  then  shall  we  be  able  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  past.  God  will  then  appear  as  one  in 
all  his  works,  and  yet  diversified  in  all  his  creatures. 
"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that, 
when  be  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

View  God  in  every  thtm^, — ^Certvnly  wefe  God  the 
choice  of  our  hearts,  our  natural  use  and  eii}oyment  of 
things  would  not  relish  so  much  with  us,  nor  take  us  up 
so  much,  as  the  viewing  of  him  in  them  alL  In  our 
affairs  and  our  refreshments,  in  company  and  apart,  in 
the  beholding  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  idl  that  is  round 
about  us,  our  eye  would  be  most  on  him  whom  our  soul 
loveth.  What  a  pity,  and  what  a  shame  is  it,  that  we 
who  profess  to  be  his  children,  and  even  they  v^o  truly 
are  so,  should  so  little  mind  our  Father  and  his  great- 
ness and  glory,  who  is  continually  minding  us  and  our 
good.  It  is,  indeed,  a  double  standing  wonder  in  the 
world  which  he  hath  made,  that  God  should  take  so 
much  notice  of  man,  and  man  should  take  so  little  no- 
tice of  God. — AncHBiaiiop  Lbiohton. 

Temptation  needfkl. — Not  to  be  tempted  is  some- 
timeaour  most  subtle  temptation — Jbebmy  Tayloju 

Drue  NuhilUy, — The  greatest  and  truest  nobility  ia 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  great  God.  He  i«  nobl|  di»Gende4 
who  »  born  from  above. — Dvuit 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


TH£  missionary's  DEATH. 

Weep  not  for  the  saint  that  ascends 

To  partake  of  the  joya  of  the  sky ; 
Weep  not  for  the  seraph  that  bends 

With  the  worshipping  chorus  on  high. 
Weep  not  for  the  spirit  now  crowned 

With  the  garland  to  naartyrdom  given, 
O  weep  not  for  him,  he  has  found 

His  reward  and  his  refuge  in  heaven. 

But  weep  for  their  sorrows,  who  stand 

And  lainetit  o*er  the  dead  by  his  grave,— 
Who  sigli  when  they  muse  on  the  land 

Of  their  home,  far  away  o'er  the  wave : — 
Who  sigh  when  they  think  that  the  strife, 

And  the  toil,  and  the  perils  before  them, 
Must  till  up  the  moments  of  life, 

Till  the  anguish  cf  death  shall  come  o'er  them. 

And  weep  for  the  nations  that  dwell 

Where  the  light  of  the  truth  never  shone, 
Where  anthems  of  pi-aisc  never  swell. 

And  the  love  of  the  Lamb  is  unknown. 
O  weep ! — for  the  herald  that  came 

To  proclaim  in  their  dwelling  the  story 
Of  Jesus,  and  life  through  his  name, 

Has  been  summoned  away  to  his  glory. 

Weep  not  for  the  saint  that  ascends 

To  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  sky ; 
Weep  not  for  the  seraph  that  bends 

With  the  worshipping  chorus  on  high : 
But  weep  for  the  mourners  who  stand 

By  the  grave  of  their  brother  in  sadness ; 
And  weep  for  the  heathen  whose  land 

Still  must  wait  for  the  day-spring  of  gladness. 

Barton. 


SACRED  STANZAS. 

O  God  !  unending  praise  be  thine. 

Whose  mercy  full  and  free 
Invites  the  weary  soul  like  mine 

To  seek  iu  rest  in  thee  1 

For  0 !  had  not  eternal  love 

The  generous  mandate  given, 
That  hearts,  which  earth  could  never  fill, 

Should  lift  the  void  to  heaven  ; — 

These  thoughts,  like  meteor  fires  that  sweep 

Athwart  the  mental  sky ; 
And  these  heart-longings,  wild  and  deep. 

For  joys  that  cannot  die, — 

Without  an  aim,  without  an  end. 

Might  reason's  self  have  hurl'd 
Down  from  her  throne,  and  made  this  heart 

The  ruin  of  a  world  1 

But  thou,  all  perfect  God  I  mlt  be 

My  strength  and  portion  ever ; 
Keep  thou  my  soul,  for  thine  alone 

The  truth  that  faileth  never  1 

Jane  C.  Bell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Death  of  a  Profligate The  Rev.  Mr  Reid  thus 

Writes  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  concerning  a  young 
man  aged  twenty-seven : — **  He  had  indulged  ^eely  in  aU 
thefa^uoiNible  gaieties  of  the  world  -  and  if  ever  a  serious 


or  usefiil  thought  obtruded  on  his  disordered  fimcy,  it 
was  immediately  stifled  by  some  idle  debauchery.  In 
this  mad  career,  he  quaffed  away  life  to  the  dregs ;  and 
before  he  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  manhood,  he  was 
verging  hst  to  the  brink  of  eternity.  A  baccfaaoalian 
surfeit  in  a  distant  country  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
threatened  a  speedy  dissolution  of  life ;  and  in  this 
state  I  saw  him  for  the  first  rime  for  several  years ; 
and  I  am  certain  I  shall  never  forget  the  painful  feelings 
I  endured  throughout  this  melancholy  interview.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
horror,  the  agony,  the  heart-rending  terror,  that  harrowed 
up  his  soul,  whenever  the  thought  of  death  flashed 
across  his  mind.  He  received  me  ^vith  frenzied  ardour, 
in  which  hope  and  fear  were  strongly  depicted.  *  Alas !' 
he  exclaimed,  *  you  have  come  too  late ;  for  I  am  lost — 
every  way  lost.'  I  immediately  perceived  that  life  was 
ebbing  fast ;  and  being  convinced  that  Tiotbing  short  of 
divine  interposidon  could  retard  his  fate,  I  endeavoured 
to  console  him,  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the  mercies 
of  God,  and  the  saving  mediation  of  a  gracious  Re- 
deemer :  to  which  he  replied,  with  asperity  and  violence, 
*  If  you  have  any  friendship  left  for  a  degraded,  solf- 
poUuted  wretch,  torture  not  his  last  moments.  My  life 
has  been  spent  in  iniquity,  foolishly  spent,  because  it 
never  yielded  one  hour  of  solid  happiness.  I  have  lived 
without  thinking  of  God;  and  why  should  he  now 
think  of  me,  unless  it  be  to  judge  roe — to  damn  me ! 
Oh,  God,  I  shall  go  distracted !  *  A  Mnting-fit  inter- 
vened, and  fortunately  broke  this  mournful  chain  of 
reflection :  but,  alas !  sensibility  too  soon  returned ; 
and  with  it,  fresh  trains  of  gloomy  despondency.  He 
stared  wildly,  and  roared  out,  '  I  have  broken  from  him, 
but  he  is  coming  again  :  there — there — death  ! — Ob, 
save  me !  save  me  ! '  After  nearly  an  hour  passed  in 
this  dreadful  state,  he  again  beaune  incapable  of  reflect- 
ing ;  but  every  moment  added  to  his  dejection.  *  I  have 
been  so  bad,'  he  exclaimed,  that  God  can  never  forgive 
me.  I  have  blasphemed  and  dishonoured  his  holy  name 
an  hundred  times,  when  my  heart  inwardly  smote  roe. 
I  have  ridiculed  and  denied  his  existence,  that  my  com- 
panions in  error  might  think  well  of  me :  but  I  never 
was  sincere  in  my  wickedness.'  His  mind  became  so 
agitated,  that  all  reasoning  was  lost :  he  wbs  unable  to 
repent ;  and  the  thought  of  death  rent  his  very  soul. 
In  this  perturbed  state,  he  languished  for  about  fonr 
hours  from  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  him ;  till,  at 
length,  overwhelmed  by  despair,  a  paroxysm  of  fever 
closed  the  tragic  scene.  The  last  words  he  uttered,  that 
I  could  distinctly  hear,  were — *  God  will  not,  cannot 
forgive!'  The  remainder  was  lost  in  a  murmuring 
groan." 

Vanity  of  hitman  wisdom Simon  Tournay  affords 

a  memorable  and  affecting  illustration  of  that  Scripture. 
"  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  tools," 
In  1201,  after  he  had  outgone  all  at  Oxford  in  learning, 
and  had  become  so  eminent  at  Paris,  as  to  be  made  the 
chief  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  grew  so  puffed  wnth 
pride,  as  to  hold  Aristotle  superior  to  Moses  and  Christ, 
and  yet  but  equal  to  himself  1  At  last  he  grew  such  an 
idiot,  as  not  to  know  one  letter  hi  a  book,  or  to  recollert 
one  thing  he  had  ever  done. 
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THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP   OP   GOD. 

Bt  William  Bbown,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 

Lait   Pruidrnt  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Avowed  nnbelieTera  in  th^  Christian  religion 
haye  not  often  come  under  my  notice,  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  not  intended  for  them.  In 
neglecting  the  public  worship  of  God,  they  act 
consistently,  ana  their  error  lies  not  in  this,  but 
in  n^ecting  to  take  the  subject  of  religion  into 
serious  consideration,  in  shutting  their  minds 
against  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  and  in  pur- 
cuing  a  line  of  conduct,  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  which  they  are  afraid  to  contemplate.  But  there 
are  many  persons  who,  while  they  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  yet  disrelish  and 
depreciate  the  public  worship  of  God. 

The  indiriduals  I  refer  to  form  a  pretty  nume- 
rous class.  They  are  found  in  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety, embracing  the  man  of  rank  and  station,  the 
man  of  wealth  and  substance,  the  scientific  inquirer, 
the  respectable  professional  man,  the  industrious 
artizan.  They  are,  or  consider  themselves  to  be, 
Christians,  so  far  as  a  religion  is  concerned.  They 
defend  the  Bible  when  attacked  by  infidels,  they 
cultivate  the  usual  moralities  of  Cluistian  society, 
and  they  would  feel  injured  by  any  insinuation  as 
to  the  consistency  of  their  character.  But  they 
undervalue  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  make 
no  hesitation  in  frequently  absenting  themselves 
from  the  house  of  God.  Some  of  them  are  but 
occasionally  present,  and  attempt,  awkwardly 
enough,  to  excuse  themselves  for  their  absence ; 
but  the  great  body  of  them  attend  pretty  regularly 
once  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  regularly  spend  the 
other  part  of  the  day  in  some  other  employ- 
ment than  the  public  worship  of  God.  One  con- 
siders that  as  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest,  he  may  re- 
main longer  in  bed  than  on  other  days,  and  hence 
is  not  ready  in  time  for  the  forenoon  service. 
Another,  after  hearing  sermon  in  the  forenoon, 
takes  bis  regular  country  walk  in  the  afternoon. 
A  third  takes  advantage  of  the  day  to  visit  a  friend 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  weeks.  A  fourth 
thinks  the  quiet  of  his  house  a  fit  occasion  for 
conducting  some  intricate  scientific  experiment. 
A  £Ah  arranges  his  office  books*  which  had  fallen 
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in  arrear  from  a  pressure  of  business.  A  sixth 
spends  the  afternoon  in  answering  letters  which 
he  had  sent  his  clerk,  between  sermons,  to  procure 
at  the  post-office.  Now  all  these  individuals  are 
more  or  less  respectable  and  estimable  members  of 
society,  church-going  people,  supporters  of  religion 
in  the  community;  but  yet,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  absent  themselves  from  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  consider  themselves  right  in 
so  doing. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  line  of  conduct 
are  various.  I  shall  mention  some  of  those  which 
I  have  actually  heard  urged  in  conversation.  The 
labouring  man  says,  "  It  may  do  very  well  for 
you  rich  people  to  go  to  church  twice,  but  it  is 
needful  for  a  poor  man  to  have  some  rest  on  the 
Sabbath."  The  rich  man  considers  church-going 
habits  as  of  great  importance  for  the  working 
classes,  but  he  thinks  such  strictness  unnecessary 
in  his  own  station.  One  individual  says,  that  he 
can  very  well  learn  his  duty  in  half  an  hour  of  a 
forenoon.  Another,  still  supposing  that  to  learn 
our  duty  is  the  only  purpose  of  attending  Church, 
observes,  <<  We  hear  more  than  we  practise."  A 
third,  partly  looking  around  him  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  and  partly  judging  by  the  state  of  his 
own  mind,  says,  that  those  who  go  to  Church  twice 
a  day  are  not  better  than  their  neighbours.  A 
young  man,  possessing  a  highly  intellectual  mmd, 
and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  complains 
that  at  Church  he  hears  nothing  new,  nothing 
which  he  cannot  learn  as  well  from  books,  and,  there* 
fore,  while  he  goes  once  a  day  to  please  his  parents  or 
friends,  he  spends  the  rest  of  the  day  among  his 
books.  One  who  goes  to  Church,  perhaps  merely 
from  habit,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  principles 
on  which  habit  should  be  based,  says,  that  his 
ideas  of  God's  power  and  goodness  are  much  bet- 
ter excited  by  a  walk  among  the  objects  of  nature 
than  by  sitting  in  the  close  and  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  a  Church.  Another  individual  of  a 
speculating  mind,  quite  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  when  in  Church  finds  that  his  attention  is 
not  arrested  by  the  preacher,  that  his  thoughts  are 
unconsciously  roaming  among  his  favourite  studies, 
and  under  the  guise  of  avoiding  this  sin,  which  he 
thinks  he  cannot  otherwise  help,  he  forsakes  the 
public  wo^hip  of  God,  and  makes  his  occupations 
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entirely  worldly.  The  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  I  hav^  heard  stated  as  a  reason  why  medi- 
cal philanthropists  ^ould  neglect,  or  but  rarely  at- 
tend on  the  public  exercises  of  religion  ;  and  to 
have  been  visiting  the  sick  is  considered  an  un- 
answerable excuse  for  absence  from  jChurcb. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  gravely  alleged  that  there  is 
no  commandment  in  Scripture  for  jgoing  to  Churph 
twice  a  day. 

To  notice  this  last  argument,  in  the  first  place, 
I  at  once  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  command- 
ment for  going  twice  to  Church ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  neither  is  there  any  commandment 
Tor  going  once  ;  and  if  an  express  commandment 
be  necessary  for  sanctioning  any  line  of  conduct, 
we  shall  be  greatly  at  a  loss  on  various  occasions. 
The  Bible  does  not  contain  a  code  of  minute  rules, 
but  a  series  of  principles  which  are  much  better 
fitted  for  our  guidance,  and  which  we  ourselves 
*re  to  apply  to  even  the  smallest  concerns  of  life. 
The  man  who  has  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart, 
and  who  is  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  will 
need  no  specific  commandment  as  to  worshipping^ 
iGod  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  on  the  Sabbath 
us  well  as  on  other  days. 

The  n^istake  which  Ijes  at  the  bottom  of  several 
of  these  objections  is  this,  that  the  chief  or  sole 
purpose  of  our  attending  Church,  is  to  learn  our 
dury.  Now«  we  are  in  general  quick  enough  in 
discerning  what  is  our  duty,  but  reluctant  to  fol- 
low it ;  and  one  obiect  which  the  minister  has  in 
view  IS  to  pomt  out  and  urge  upoa  our  attention 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  duty.  Bat  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  c^u/j/,  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  only  one  part  of  religion,  which  con- 
sists in  a  right  state  of  the  opinions  and  affections, 
in  a  right  state  of  the  outward  actions,  and  in  a 
right  observance  of  the  appointed  services  of  wor- 
ship. There  are  many  individuals  who  consider 
that  we  have  no  concern  but  with  the  outward 
performance  of  moral  duties.  These  individuals 
are  very  partially  acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  a 
large  portion  of  which  refers  to  the  ordmances  of 
worship.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Jewish  system  alone  had  reference  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  Christians 
are  emancipated  from  this  state  of  sfrvitude.  The 
New  Testament  gives  much  direction  and  admoni- 
tion with  reference  to  worship,  both  public  and 
private,  to  preaching  and  hearing,  to  praying  and 
singing.  An  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
will  be  very  much  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  and  when  he  notices  the  frequency  with 
which  the  devout  worshippers  of  Goil  are  brought 
under  our  observation  for  approval  and  imitation, 
he  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  unimportant  sul^ect. 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  appointed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  worshippers,  that  they  may  receive 
the  instruction,  the  admonition,  the  comfort,  which 
they  individually  need,  and  that  they  may  have 
tointiy  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  the 
nomage  of  their  aifections.  But  it  is  des»igni'd 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
ordinance  of  preaching  in  the  grand  instrument  by 


which  sinners  are  converted  to  the  love  and  ser- 
vice of  God ;  and  were  it  abolished^  or  much 
limited,  a  serious  pbstaple  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  would  be  presented.  Vublic  preach- 
ing is  not  indeed  the  only  instrument  of  conver- 
sion, and  m^y  hay^  been  brought  to  God  by  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  by  affliction,  by  the  kind  ih- 
struction  of  a  pious  friend.  But  our  Catechism 
most  justly  expresses  what  is  ascertained  truth  on 
the  subject,  when  it  asserts,  "  The  Spirit  of  God 
maketh  the  reading,  but  especially  the  preaching, 
of  the  Word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing^  and 
converting  sinners,  and  of  building  them  up  in  ho- 
liness andcprnfort,  through  faith,  unto  salvation.* 
<*  Let  us  not,  then,  forsake  the  assembling  of  our- 
selves together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  let 
us  exhort  one  another."  Let  us  recollect,  that 
every  time  we  needlessly  absent  ourselves  from 
public  worship,  we  not  only  deprive  ourselves  of 
a  real  advantage,  but  we  withhold  our  public  tes- 
timony to  the  honour  and  the  value  of  God's  own 
ordinance. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  God  may  be  worship- 
ped in  any  place  ;  and  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  suitableness  of  the  God  of  universal  nature 
being  adored  amidst  his  works  of  rural  scenery. 
This  is  just.  The  shepherd,  >yho  is  detained  on 
the  hills  by  the  care  of  his  fleecy  charge,  may  en- 
gage in  the  duties  of  divine  worship,  though  far 
from  the  society  and  the  dwellings  of  men.  The 
sailor  may  spend  his  Sabbath  in  exercises  of  piety, 
when,  in  the  performance  of  his  necessary  duties, 
he  is  surrounded  only  by  the  world  of  waters. 
The  mother  may  worship  God  while  she  watches 
over  her  sick  child.  The  sick  man,  whom  the  hand 
of  God  restrains  from  public  worship,  may  have  a 
"little  kirk"  in  his  own  chamber.  These,  and 
many  others  whom  the  providence  of  God  plainly 
exclqdes  from  the  sanctuary,  may  enjoy  his  [tre- 
sence  with  them  in  the  several  places  of  their  se- 
clusion, and  will  find  the  want  of  public  ordinances 
fully  compensated  by  that  gracious  presence.  But 
it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  man,  who  pur- 
posely takes  a  rural  walk,  in  preference  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church — who  purposely  selects  the 
Saturday  for  commencing  his  voyage,  when  no 
necessity  coippels  this — who  makes  Sunday  the 
(lay  for  doing  all  the  odd  pieces  of  wprk  which 
have  been  left  over  from  the  week — it  i$  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  he  can  rationally  expect  the 
blessing  of  God  on  his  soul.  He  is  a  God  of  or- 
der ;  he  has  blessed  the  Sabbath,  and  sanctified  it 
specially  for  his  worship;  he  has  impressed  his 
seal  upon  the  institution  of  public  worship,  as  the 
principal  means  of  grace  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and 
the  wilful  forsakers  of  his  ordinance  have  no  right 
to  expect  his  blessing  on  their  voluntary  substi- 
tutes for  his  appointed  sacrifice- 
Christianity  lA  a  religion  of  mercy,  and  I  wouH 
not  for  a  moment  depreciate  or  discourage  the 
services  paid  to  the  sick  on  Sunday.  The  Sab- 
hut  h  was  made  for  man ;  and  our  blessed  Lord 
healed  the  paUi^d^  th^^.  dropsical,  the  blind,  on  that 
sacred  day.    ^t  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  thfi  $Ab« 
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bath-day ;  and  no  Christian  physician  or  surgeon 
will  neglect  the  sick,  who  are  committed  to  his 
care,  on  any  d»y,  Bwt  ^e  must  recollect,  ibj^t  our 
Lord  never  neglected  the  piihlic  worship  of  the 
temple  or  syn^^ogue,  and  that  his  cures  on  the 
Sab))iith  were  usually  performed  on  those  who  had 
come  to  attend  that  worship.  I  conceive  that 
phvfsicians  and  surgeons  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
Gcxi  in  this  respect  as  well  as  other  men,  and  that 
the  dignity,  the  usefulness,  the  piety  of  their  pro- 
fe^bional  employments,  do  not  exempt  them  from 
the  duty,  do  not  exclude  them  from  the  pivilege 
of  pul  lie  worship.  The  care  of  the  sick  is  a  sa- 
cred duty,  and  every  thing*  needful  for  their  reco- 
very must  be  done :  journies  must  be  undertal^en, 
remedies  must  be  prepareil,  operations  must  be 
perfiirmed,  even  study  must  be  pursued,  to  the 
extent  that  each  case  may  require.  When  engag- 
ed in  the  necetjsary  duties  of  his  calling,  the  me- 
dical man  ou^ht  to  feel  that  he  is  rightly  em- 
ployed ;  and  if  by  such  employment  he  is  detained 
from  the  public  worship,  he  may  well  expect  that 
the  advantage  will  be  supplied  to  him.  But  when 
unnecessary  visits  are  made,  when  operations  are 
performe*!  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  might,  with- 
out evil,  be  postponed  to  the  succeeding  day,  when 
professional  studies  are  prosecuted  without  their 
being  specially  needed  at  that  time,  it  should  be 
made  a  subject  of  solemn  inquiry  by  the  indivi- 
dual who  acts  60,  whether  his  regard  to  the  wor- 
ship of  G04I  be  as  lively  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  commencement  of  my  professional  lih, 
while  honestly  desirous  of  regularly  attending 
Church,  I  yet  satisfied  myself  that  this  was  be- 
yond my  power,  anc)  considered  it  a  subject  of 
reg^ret  that  my  duty  call^l  me  away  frOm  the  house 
of  God.  I  continued  in  this  belief  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  till  meeting  with  the  hfe  of  Mr 
Iley  of  Leeds,  a  name  ip  the  first  rank  as  a  sur- 
gical authority,  I  found  it  stated  that  *<  he  rarely 
miesed  attending  the  morning  and  afternoon  ser- 
Tice  of  the  Church."  This  impressed  my  mind 
much,  and  I  argued  with  myself  that  if  he,  with 
his  extensive  practice,  could  accomplish  this,  it 
must  be  still  more  easy  for  a  young  roan  witl^  a 
limited  practice.  I  resolved,  at  least,  to  j^ttempt 
if ;  and  by  a  better  arrangement  of  my  time,  by 
paying  many  visits  on  Saturday,  and  hy  leaving 
only  the  necessary  ones  for  Sabbath,  I  generally 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  attend  divine  service 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon.  I  have  never  found 
reason  to  %lter  my  practice  in  this  r^pect,  and 
now,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has  more  and  more 
approved  itself  to  my  best  feelings*  The  call  of 
professional  dutj  has  never  been  neglected  by  me 
at  any  period  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  I  find  it  interferii^  with  the  ^eivices  of 
the  Church-  In  stating  this,  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  cast  blamo  on  any  of  my  professional  bre- 
thren who  may  act  differently  5  but  my  own 
e.\|>erieuce  is  so  decisive,  that  I  woul4  respectfully 
request  my  younger  friends  to  make  the  trml.  Let 
them  read  the  hfe  ^  William  Hey,  and  then  act  upoa 
ib»  impiw^  wiuob  the  perusal  will  pr^u«^ 


To  those  who  complain  of  the  uninteresting- 
and  stale  character  of  the  sermons  which  they 
hear,  and  of  the  little  inducement  thus  held  out 
to  them  for  a  more  frequent  attendance,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  considerations :  It  is  indeed 
true  that  all  ministers  are  not  talented  men,  and 
that  some  do  not  study  to  make  their  instructions 
of  an  interesting  character  to  their  hearers.  But 
there  are  few  sermons  from  which  we  may  not 
derive  some  instruction,  some  new  view  of  Scrip- 
ture, some  new  argument  for  the  enforcement  of 
duty.  Besides,  let  us  consider  the  motives  which 
should  take  us  to  Church :  not  to  hear  some  no- 
velty, not  to  learn  what  is  new  or  original,  but  to 
have  our  memories  refreshed  with  what  we  have 
heard  before,  and  to  have  old  truths  pressed  home 
upon  our  consciences.  We  need  to  have  our 
holy  resolutions  strengthened,  to  receive  admoni- 
tion and  reproof  for  our  errors.  In  the  psalms 
which  are  sung,  and  the  prayers  which  are  offered 
up,  we  do  not  exj)ect  to  receive  any  information, 
and  yet  from  both  these  parts  of  worship  the 
pious  mind  receives  advantage  and  enjoymenf 
of  the  richest  kind. 

When  our  thoughts  wander  from  the  subject  of 
the  discourse  which  we  are  hearing,  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  minister  is  to  blame,  and  that  he 
ought  to  preach  with  more  discrimination  and 
energy ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
error  lies  in  ourselv.es.  In  such  a  case  we  should 
examine  very  strictly  the  true  state  of  our  thoughts. 
Have  we  actually  laid  aside  our  worldly  pursuits 
as  really  w  we  have  shut  our  shops  and  offices  ? 
Have  we  repressed  thoughts  inconsistent  with  the 
place  and  time,  whenever  they  occurred  ?  Have 
we  actually  disciplined  our  minds  for  the  exercise, 
or  have  we  suffered  them  without  restraint,  with- 
out effort,  to  be  the  sport  of  every  passing  imagi- 
nation? Let  us  make  our  attendance  on  the 
worship  of  God  more  a  mutter  of  thought,  of 
serious,  earnest  purpose.  Let  us  endeavour  tq 
bring  our  minds  more  into  accordance  with  whaf 
is  inculcated  in  Scripture,  and  exemplified  in  t^ 
variety  of  instances.  "  How  amiable  are  thy  ta- 
ber.'.acles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts !  my  soul  longeth, 
yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord.* 
**  As  the  hart  pantcth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul 
thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall 
I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?" 

ANNIE  M'DONALD} 

OB  TU^   LIFE   AND  CXPHRIENCE   OF  A 

CHBISTIAKi   F£ASAKT. 

PAaT  I. 

Thkbe  is  no  situation  in  wbich  Cbristifuiity  laema  to 
occupy  mora  ooropUtcly  iu  own  native  and  proper  elo« 
meat  than  in  the  cottages  of  tbo  humble  poor.  It  i«, 
in  fact,  sjHHiially,  and  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  religion 
which  is  addressed  to  them.  "  To  the  poor  the  Goal 
pel  is  preached ; "  and  as  we  are  taught  by  our  blessed 
Hed^ezner,  who,  while  on  earth,  was  the  representative 
«nd  imi  9f  ^^.  P9or>  though  i^  gni^9U«  OT^ur*! 
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may,  in  various  instances,  be  accepted  by  tne  rich,  the 
Bighcst  probability  of  its  meeting  with  a  warm  and 
cheerful  welcome  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  Hence  it 
is,  that  while  **  not  many  rich  men  are  called,"  "  God 
hath  chosen  the  poor  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom."  Let  not  those,  then,  who  are  destitute 
of  the  comforts,  and  but  scantily  supplied  ^ith  even 
the  necessaries  of  life,  murmur  or  repine,  as  if  God 
were  thereby  frowning  upon  them  in  indignation  and 
wrath«  Not  so.  That  is  the  richest  soil  in  which  the 
graces  of  a  living  and  life-giving  Christianity  can  possi- 
bly be  planted;  and  watered  with  the  refreshing  dews 
of  the  Spirit,  these  graces  will  spnng  forth,  and  bud, 
and  produce  a  copious  harvest  of  fruits  of  hobness,  to 
the  praise  and  the  glory  of  God. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  brief  but  interesting 
history  of  one  who,  though  she  moved  during  her 
whole  life  in  an  humble  and  obscure  sphere,  "  unnoticed 
and  imknown,"  was,  nevertheless,  distinguished  by  sin- 
cere, unaffected  piety,  and  a  close  w'alk  with  God.  In 
the  details  of  this  sketch,  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
throughout,  of  the  memoir  published  some  years  ago 
by  the  Reverend  James  Brodie  of  Monimail. 

Annie  M'Donald  was  a  native  of  a  remote  parish  in 
the  Highlands.  After  her  father's  death,  which  hap- 
pened while  she  was  yet  a  child,  the  family,  who  were 
left  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  removed  to  the 
parish  of  Kilmany  in  Fifeshire.  Annie,  as  soon  as  she 
was  able,  was  employed  by  a  former  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  herd  his  cows.  This  afforded  her  leisure  for 
reading,  and  she  seems  to  have  improved  the  opportu- 
nity. One  day,  while  perusing  a  pamplilet  containing 
an  account  of  one  Christian  Kerr,  who  died  in  very 
early  life,  Annie's  mind  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
narrative.  She  thought,  to  use  her  own  language, 
•*  What  am  1 1  though  I  were  dying  this  moment,  I  can 
give  advice  to  none,  I  cannot  ask  so  much  as  a  blessing 
on  my  food.  What  am  I !  Surely  I  am  none  of  God's 
chosen."  From  this  period  her  heart  was  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  divine  things,  and  feel- 
ing' that  she  was  deeply  ignorant,  she  gladly  availed 
herself  of  all  the  means  she  could  command  for  attain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion.  She  read, 
she  reflected,  she  prayed;  she  conversed  with  every 
one  who  could  give  her  information  on  those  things 
which  now  formed  her  chief  delight.  For  a  few  years 
she  made  rapid  progress  in  spiritual  improvement.  At 
length,  she  became  anxious  to  come  forward  as  a  com- 
municant. But  here  we  shall  let  Annie  speak  for  herself. 

"  Now  time  drew  on  that  I  was  desirous  of  going  to 
be  a  communicant ; ,  but  the  thought  of  my  own  imwor- 
thiness  wrought  sore  upon  me.  Unbelief  ay  kept  the 
house,  that  scrong  man.  Well.  I  was  desirous  of  being 
a  communicant ;  and  while  the  others  were  away  seek- 
ing the  ewes,  I  took  out  a  book  I  had  in  my  pocket, 
'Doolittle  on  the  Sacrament,'  and  was  reading,  and 
came  to  these  words,  *  was  there  not  a  crying  in  the 
blood  of  Abel  against  Cain  ?  how  much  more  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  against  thee.  Oh  unworthy  communi- 
cant r  So  I  could  not  look  on  the  book  any  more.  I 
thought  these  words  as  really  spoken  to  me,  as  if  an 
angel  had  spoken  them  out  of  the  clouds.  Then  I 
went  on  as  if  I  had  been  dumb  and  speechless,  and 
never  spoke  to  any  body,  till  a  dear  mistress  I  was 
with  saw  that  I  was  dull,  and  she  inquired  of  me  what 
yna  the  matter  ?    And  I  told  her  that  I  was  designed 


to  partake  of  the  Lord's  table ;  but  that  it  was  impressed 
upon  my  mind  that  I  was  unworthy,  and  that  I  was 
ruined  to  all  eternity,  if  I  should  presume.  (Oh  it 
yrss  a  sore  time  to  me  then.)  And  so  she  said, '  Annie, 
that's  not  a  sign  that  you  should  not  goto  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  but  rather  that  you  should  go ;  for  that  is  a 
temptation  from  the  enemy.'  I  was  ao  ignorant  at  that 
time,  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  word  temptation 
meant.  So  she  said,  '  Our  minister  is  coming  on  such 
a  day,  and  I'll  acquaint  him  with  your  state.'  But  sttU 
that  word  that  I  had  read  kept  its  place,  and  such  was 
my  poor  ignorant  state,  that  I  thought  if  she  spoke  of 
it,  I  would  be  obliged  to  go  fonvard  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  that  if  I  did,  I  was  ruined  for  ever.  So  I 
went  on  for  days ;  I  bless  God  to  this  present,  that  he 
kept  me  in  the  use  of  my  reason.  I  was  for  days  in 
such  a  state,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  would  have  wakened 
as  if  it  were  in  distraction." 

In  this  state  of  mental  distress,  Mr  Snibert,  then 
minister  of  Kilmany,  conversed  with  her,  but  not  hav- 
ing been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
her  case,  his  exhortations  failed  to  dispel  the  darkness 
of  her  mind.  At  this  period,  however,  she  partook  of 
the  sacrament,  and  she  seems  to  have  felt  some  degree 
of  comfort  from  the  ordinance.  But  her  general  frame 
of  mind  was  still  pensive.  Her  faith  was  restrained  by 
a  harassing  fear  lest  the  enemy  should  be  encouraging 
her  ^Wth  false  hopes.  The  mode  in  which  she  wss 
delivered  from  this  painful  anxiety  she  thus  describes : 

"  One  Sabbath  it  was  my  hap  to  hear  Mr  Adamson 
on  John  v.  29.  In  this  sermon  it  was  said,  that  the 
good  meant  what  was  done  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d.  And 
I  was  made  to  say  on  hearing  of  that  sermon,  the  Lord 
so  shined  on  my  spirit,  that  he  made  me  to  sing  this 
song  of  praise, — I  could  drop  tears  of  joy  yet  [sa7^"] 
(Here  her  eyes  fiUed,  and  her  countenance  beamed  with 
gratitude  and  joy.) — "  Must  here  be  the  place,  and  also 
the  time,  I  must  first  begin  to  taste  '  those  precious 
benefits  which  flow  from  justification,  adoption,  and 
sanctification  ? '  Oh  how  precious  that  day !  so  that  I 
appropriated  Mary's  prayer,  *  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.'" 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  good  works 
performed  by  the  believer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
from  love  to  him,  imperfect  though  they  are  in  them- 
selves, are,  nevertheless,  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the 
Redeemer — the  simple  explanation  of  this  truth  appears 
to  have  operated  like  a  charm  upon  Annie's  mind.  Her 
fears  were  dispelled ;  her  gratitude  was  awakened,  and 
she  seems  to  have  felt  "  like  a  Inrd  escaped  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler."  She  was  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  she  was  now  possessed  of  that  "  peace  wtich 
passeth  all  understanding." 

For  some  years  Annie  continued  at  service  in  different 
families ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  present  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  in  most  of  them  &niily 
worship  was  habitually  maintained.  When  she  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to  James 
Christie,  a  farm-servant,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
many. Her  husband  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
piety  and  prudence ;  and  indeed  Annie's  mind  was  too 
strongly  imbued  with  the  love  of  God  to  permit  of  her 
entering  into  the  married  state  with  any  other  than  a 
Christian.  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked,"  is  a  precept  of 
greater  importance  than  too  many  young  people  imagine. 
It  aflfects  their  interests  and  happiness  both  in  the  pre- 
sent and  a  future  world.  Annie  knewthu;  uid»  there* 
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fore,  botli  site  and  Iter  husband  Bought  to  be  united  to 
the  Redeemer  by  faith,  before  they  were  united  to  each 
other  in  the  marriage  relation. 

Being  now  provided  with  a  cottage,  which,  however 
numble,  she  could  call  her  own,  Annie  brought  her 
mother  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  her, 
that  she  might  have  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of 
ministering  to  her  comfort  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  of 
assisting  her  in  preparing  for  another  world.  The  argu- 
ments she  employed  to  induce  her  aged  parent  to  be« 
come  a  communicant,  we  give  in  her  own  words : — 

'*  My  motlier,  though  a  mother  and  head  of  a  family, 
had  never  communicated ;  and  she  was  very  unudlling 
to  do  it,  and  was  very  hard  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  the 
reason  ^e  gave  was  a  very  sensible  one  for  an  ignorant 
woman.  *  Lassie,'  says  she,  *  I  see  many  vow  and  draw 
back,  and  it  is  better  not  to  vow  than  to  make  vows 
and  not  to  pay  them.*  '  Mother,'  I  said,  '  you  were 
married  to  a  husband,  and  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  up  your  marriage  covenant,  that  he  shewed  his  love 
to  you.  Surely  you  bute  (required)  to  give  him  some 
consent  of  your  love,  and  willingness  to  accept  of  him. 
So  in  the  marriage  covenant  between  Christ  and  your 
soul,  certainly  it  is  little  enough,  if  he  save  us  &om 
misery,  that  we  accept  of  him,  and  give  some  tokens  of 
our  adherence  to  him.  So,  as  she  was  backward  to  it, 
I  made  it  a  petirion  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that,  as  a 
token  of  grace  to  me,  he  woidd  bring  her  to  it.  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  was  right  though  in  doing  this.  So 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  incline  her  to  comply,  and 
I  took  it  as  a  token  for  good.  And  I  came  to  the 
minister  about  her,  and  asked  if  he  thought  proper  to 
admit  such  as  knew  nothing  but  what  was  told  them, 
and  who  could  not  read  a  word.  *  Oh  aye,'  said  he, 
*  if  she  is  serious,  though  she  has  not  much  understand- 
ing.' He  bade  me  do  with  her  in  my  way  the  best 
I  could,  and  he  would  do  with  her  the  best  he 
could.  So  I  come  with  her,  and  he  accepted  of  her, 
and  said  he  would  be  happy  to  hear  of  her  welfare." 
The  minister  referred  to  was  Mr  Moodie  at  Monimail. 
About  this  time  Annie  lost  her  second  daughter,  who 
died  when  she  was  scarcely  two  years  old.  She  felt 
the  bereavement  deeply ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  child, 
even  at  that  early  age,  gave  very  pleasing  indications 
of  having  profited  by  the  plain  and  simple  lessons  which 
her  godly  parents  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her  mind. 

Throughout  the  remiunder  of  her  married  life,  which, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  this  excellent  and 
simple-hearted  woman  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much 
temporal  comfort,  as  well  as  spiritual  peace.  She  and 
her  husband  walked  together  in  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, training  up  their  children  in  **  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  exhibiting  a  bright  pat- 
tern of  the  many  virtues  which  are  found  uniformly  to 
prevail  in  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  humble 
and  pious  cottager.  The  sequel  of  this  narrative,  ho  we  ver, 
we  shall  reserve  for  another  paper. 

SCRIPTURAL  RESEARCHES. 

No.  VIIL 

god's  testimony  to   god's   TRUTHS. 

Bt  tbk  Rev.  James  Esdaile, 

Minister  of  the  JSatt  Church,  Perth. 

I  BAVC  said  formerly,  that,  so  far  from  miracles  being 
incredible,  there  can  be  no  credible  religion  without 
them.  What  idea  could  we  have  had  of  God,  had  we 
seen  nothing  but  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  the 
constant  and  invariable  sequence  of  physical  causes  and 


effects?  We  might,  indeed,  have  recognised  beauty* 
and  discerned  order,  but  would  we  have  formed  an/ 
idea  of  a  self- existent  Creator?  Had  the  mind  been 
equal  to  such  a  result,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
volume  of  revelation.  We  might  have  viewed,  with 
astonishment,  the  stupendous  objects  of  nature,  the 
glorious  sun,  the  boundless  ocean,  the  regularity  and  utiU« 
ty  of  the  revolving  seasons ;  but  would  that  have  led  us  to 
the  idea  of  a  presiding,  ever-present  Deity,  entitled  to 
the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  intelligent  creatures  ? 

Before  any  one  can  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  he  must  introduce  us  to  a  race  of  men  cut 
off  from  communication,  and  deprived  of  means  of  in* 
tercourse  with  a  God-believing  people ;  and  who  have 
elaborated  for  themselves  a  theistic  creed,  and  acknow« 
ledged  the  obligations  of  religious  homage.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  that  any  race  of  human  beings 
has  ever  been  found  in  such  circumstances,  it  will  be 
equally  impossible  to  prove  that  any  people  has  ever 
discovered,  by  their  own  researches,  even  the  simplest 
of  all  religious  truths,  the  existence  of  a  God. 

But  can  we  prove  the  reverse,  and  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  the  mind  acquiring  an  idea  of  God  with- 
out immediate  revelation?  Perhaps  we  cannot;  and  I 
will  not  attempt  it ;  only  I  will  affirm,  that  such  a  dis- 
covery never  has  been  made  in  such  circumstances,-* 
and  fiirther,  that  all  the  religions  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  derived,  and  not  invented:  that  is,  derived  ^ 
from  one  common  source,  viz.,  revelation ;  and  that  all 
that  man  has  had  to  do  with  them,  is  to  distort  the 
primitive  truth  by  false  conunents  and  unauthorised  in- 
terpretations. 

But  to  do  men  justice,  they  have  never  pretended  to 
invent  a  religion.  The  greatest  impostor  has  had  too 
much  sense  to  suppose  that  men  could  be  so  easily 
gulled ;  and,  therefore,  from  Numa  to  Mahomet,  and  from 
Mahomet  to  Swedenborg,  and  still  more  recent  pretend- 
ers, they  have  all  professed  toderive  their  dogmas,  or  their 
dreams,  from  immediate  communication  with  heaven. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  honesty  of  such  pre- 
tensions, their  policy  is  obvious :  for  no  man,  in  the 
ordinary  possession  of  his  senses,  could  be  such  a  sim- 
pleton, as  to  take  any  one*s  bare  word  for  what  took 
place  before  the  foundarions  of  the  earth  were  laid,  or 
what  were  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  or  what  his 
determination  as  to  the  duration  and  result  of  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  things.  God  alone  can  give  information 
on  these  points ;  and,  therefore,  every  impostor  pre- 
tends to  have  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  These 
very  pretensions  shew  the  necessity  of  a  real  reveladon, 
and  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  led  a  reflect- 
ing mind  to  expect  that  such  a  revelation  would  be 
given:  it  was  obviously  necessary,  in  the  benighted 
state  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  down  to  the  present 
day,  there  are  so  many  anxious  to  know,  but  unable  to 
investigate,  that  imposture  is  still  a  thriving  trade;  and 
if  a  man  needs  money,  and  wants  principle,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  dupes  who  will  barter  ready  cash  for  golden 
dreams,  and  for  the  delusive  hope  of  learning  that  hither- 
to undiscovered  secret,  the  road  to  heaven  made  easy. 

The  Roman  history,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Pa- 
ganism, is  one  continued  series  of  pretended  prodigies^ 
and  supernatural  manifestations :  and  though  the  more 
enlightened  saw  that  they  rested  on  no  authority,  they 
nevertheless  allowed  them  to  pass  unchallenged,  under 
the  conviction,  that  any  kind  of  religion  is  better  than 
Atheism ;  which  must  be  the  creed,  '*  if  creed  it  can 
be  called  which  creed  has  none,"  when  the  idea  of 
supernatural  interference  is  removed  from  the  minds 
of  men. 

On  what,  then,  does  the  evidence  of  genuine  religion 
rest  ?  Not  on  assertion,  not  on  conjecture,  not  on  rea- 
soning as  to  its  origin ;  but  on  revelation  established 
by  testimony,  and  ordinances  appointed  at  the  time  the  re- 
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ir^latioh  Wm  given,  And  continued  without  interruption 
Ibr  a  long  »u(*ression  of  ngeft.  I  dwell  not  on  this  argu* 
Itiem,  but  refer  the  reader  to  Leslie'8  "  Short  Blethod 
with  the  Deists/*  in  vi'bich  it  is  stated,  with  irresistible 
forc-e,  and  airutds  one  of  the  moftt  satisfactory  proofs  of 
theologiciil  demonstration.  At  the  samb  timct  it  is  but 
Justice  ib  observe^  that  Leslie  can  chtim  nothing  but  the 
merit  of  niethodlzing  the  argument.  It  Was  stated,  at 
lull  length,  long  before,  in  one  of  the  hiost  learned 
theological  works  in  the  iCnglish  language,  (if  EiigU&h  it 
can  be  called,  which  has  almost  as  niurh  Greek  and 
Latin  as  English  ;)  I  mean  Stillingfleet's  Originea  Sad'a, 

I  itm  awufe  of  a  singular  anomaly  here,  tiz.,  that  the 
incommunicable  attributes  of  Deity  hare  been  much 
better  understood  by  uninspired  men  than  his  moral 
perfections.  The  eternity,  the  omnipotence,  the  UiU- 
versality  of  the  divine  essence,  hate  been  celebrated, 
in  almost  as  suhlime  terms,  by  the  heathen  poets  and 
philosophers,  as  by  the  inspired  writers:  and  Homer 
bnd  Hesiod,  Plato  and  Aristotle^  had  lofty  conceptions 
df  the  abstract  metaphysical  attributes  of  Deity,  and 
no  doubt  in  their  hearts  despised  idolatry.  May  we 
not  suppose^  that  the  apostle  had  this  in  view  when 
he  declared  that  the  idokters  were  without  excuse  when 
they  degraded  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty  by  low 
material  resemblances ;  sinbe  the  eternal  power  And 
godhead  of  the  Mdst  High,  that  is,  his  incommunicable 
«ttributes(  which  could  not  he  represented  by  ahy  image 
^  of  any  created  thing,  might,  nevertheless,  be  elearly 
inferred  from  the  crder  and  immensity  of  the  visible 
creation?  (Rdm.  i.  19-24.)  These  are  conceptions  of 
pure  intellect ;  and  they  may  engage  the  faculties  as 
completely  as  the  sublime  mathematical  investigations, 
which  carry  the  mind  intb  a  world  of  immensity  and  reftlity 
totally  unknown  to  the  uninitiated  and  unlearned. 

But  what  were  the  views  which  uninspired  men 
formed  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  tbat  iS| 
of  those  qualities  which  bring  him  more  immediately 
into  contact  with  their  own  feelings,  end  which  we 
might  naturally  expect  would  he  more  distinctly  un- 
derstood ?  All  such  anticipations  would  be  miserably 
disappointed  ;  for,  after  exalting,  in  the  most  magnifi- 
eent  terms^  the  immensity  and  uncontrollable  might  of 
their  gods,  they  degrade  them  below  the  level  of  the 
brutes,  by  ascribing  to  them  the  meanest  and  the  vilest 
passions,  and  representing  them  as  disgraced  by  actions 
which  the  brutes  would  shun  to  practise. 

Here,  then,  where  man  seems  to  have  the  best  means 
of  information,  inasmuch  as  he  is  dealing  with  qualities 
wliich  belong  to  his  own  nature,  we  perceive  nothing 
but  the  most  revolting  absurdities.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for :  he  is  drawing  his  own  picture ;  he  thinks 
God  u  altogether  such  a  one  as  himself;  he  describes 
him  as  possessing  his  own  attributes,  and,  having  co- 
vered him  with  all  the  blots  and  imperfections  of  his 
own  nature,  he  falls  down  to  worship  this  filthy  image 
of  himself;  thus  consecrating  his  own  vices,  and  cover- 
ing, with  the  mantle  of  religion,  what  would  otherwise 
be  disgusting  to  the  eye,  and  revolting  to  every  feeling. 

When  the  apostle,  therefore,  says,  tluit  the  heathen 
were  without  excuse  for  not  knowing  God,  "  because 
tbat  which  might  be  known  of  him  was  manifest  in 
.them/*  or  **  to  them,"  which  is  the  marginal  translation, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  he  al- 
ludes to  the  irwral  perfections  of  the  divine  nature : 
these  were  not  manliest  in  them ;  but  their  very  con- 
traries were  the  natural  fruits  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
•very  feeling  of  their  minds  tended  to  give  distorted 
views  of  the  moral  character  and  government  of  God ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  chargeable  with  insensate,  in- 
excusable  blindness,  in  supposing  that  the  Being  who 
IS  in  all,  and  over  all,  who  tills  immensity  with  his 
presence,  could  be  represented  by  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  or  birds,  or  beasts,  or  creeping 
tbinff«(    In  shorty  ihe  apostle  is  using  tlie  sam^  argu- 


ment M  the  prophet  Isaiih,  when  he  rfdiculfs,  with  thft 
roost  withering  sarcasm,  the  absurdity  of  supposing, 
tbat  he  who  sirteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,  who 
spreadeth  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  who  weigheth 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  iii  a  balance,  can  ^ 
be  aptly  i-eprescnted  by  a  piece  of  Wtiod,  With  the  residue 
of  which  the  artificer  warms  himself  and  cooks  his 
victuals ;  the  only  sensible  application  of  the  material 
in  the  case  in  question.     (Isa.  xL  18:.25 ;  zliv.  9-17.) 

But  what  were  the  learned  mid  the  wise  about  all 
this  time  ?  What  contributions  did  thev  make  to- 
warcis  a  i^tional  creed  ?  What  hew  light  did  they  cast 
on  the  being,  character,  and  gdvernment  of  06d  ?  Or, 
were  they  entirely  iUle  ahd  acquiescent  on  the  subject  ? 
They  were  very  fili'  from  this:  on  the  Contrary,  they 
called  intd  exercise  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  their 
r^Sburbes  \  but  the  result  only  was  to  "  durken  counsel 
by  wot-ds  without  knowledge,"  and  virtually  to  expel 
God  frorii  the  governrtient  of  his  Own  World.  They  did 
not  dare  to  deny  the  existence  of  Jupiter,  and  bis  un- 
ruly subbrdinates  of  Olympus ;  but  they  managed  to 
litnlt  and  control  his  power.  The  poeti  and  pbiloso- 
phcrs  wefe  at  one  dn  this  subject.  In  order  to  aacer- 
tain  the  fate  of  two  hostile  heroes,  be  Is  obliged  to  sus- 
pend a  balatice  in  the  heavens  to  iScertain  what  the 
ffttefs  had  decreed  on  the  subjeci ;  a  ptieriHty  which 
Milton's  cla.<isitdl  partiiilities,  or,  perhaps,  we  may  sayj 
pedantry,  led  him  to  adopt;  thdugh  he  has  made  a  more 
orthodox  use  bf  it ;  fbr  he  represents  the  Almighty  as 
displaying  a  balince  \h  the  heavens  to  prevent  the  ren- 
counter  between  Gabriel  and  Satto  i  to  announoe,  and 
not  to  ascertain,  the  result  of  the  eon  diet,  and  to  show 
thelattef'  that  he  was  weighed  bi  tfaa  balance  and  fomid 
Wanting. 

But  j)6et8  may  be  partly  excused  j  tbev  seercely  ex. 
pect  to  be  believed:  better  things  might  be  looked 
ibr  frotn  grave  and  sage  philosophers;  we  shall  be  dis- 
ilppointed  if  we  extend  this  expectation  to  t-eligion. 
They  stiw  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  supersttrions,  and 
in  attempting  to  fabricate  a  creed  for  themselves,  they 
generally  landed  in  what  has  been  called  Spinozism,  in 
modem  times,  from  its  great  apostle  Spinoza,  who  held 
that  the  univi^rse  is  God;  a  doctrine  which  aliolishes 
the  hopes  of  immortality,  and  teaches  man,  who  is  bore 
to  misery,  to  look  (of  his  reward  in  the  present  world. 

ttow,  then,  are  the  being,  character,  and  government 
Of  God  established  and  ct^nfirmed  in  Scripture?  Not 
by  abstract  reasoning  deduced  from  metaphysical  no- 
tions abont  space  and  eternity  i  not  by  mliiute  investi. 
gations  into  the  Uws  of  tiature,  to  prove  tbat  they  have 
been  derised  by  an  intelligent  cause  ;  not  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  works  of  nature  to  demonstrdte  the  wis- 
dom of  their  contrivance,  and  their  adaptation  to  some 
specific  ends :  these  arc  pleasing  and  interesring  rab- 
jects  of  contemplation,  and  may  tend  to  enlarge  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  in  regvd  to  the  un» 
searchable  wisdom,  and  overruling  providence,  and  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  a 
pioiis  mind  may  derive  as  much  satisfaction  from  such 
speculations,  as  a  man  does  who  reads  hatUrat  hNtory 
with  the  help  of  plates ;  he  has  a  picture  and  a  programme 
to  assist  his  understanding.  But  there  ia  not  a  word 
of  such  reasomitg  in  Scripture.  The  magnificent  works 
of  God,  as  well  as  his  minute  patermd  care,  are  cele- 
brated not  as  arguments  to  establish  faith,  but  as  mo- 
tives to  inspire  reverence,  gratitude,  and  godly  fear. 
The. teaching  of  the  Old  Tettamept  Scriptures  i»  not 
ratioci native,  but  dictatorial:  and  what  other  mode  c{ 
teaching  could  we  expect,  where  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated, and  the  duties  enjoined,  are  all  enforced  by  vi- 
sible manifestations  of  divine  power?  Such  manifesta- 
tions superseded  all  arguments  for  the  being  and  po^*er 
of  God ;  and  it  would  have  been  perfect  £atuity  had 
Moses  pretended  to  argue  on  these  suTjijecta,  after  the 
appearances  which  the  Israelites  witoeseed  at  Mount 
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Stnai,  at  the  Red  Sea,  end  in  Egypt.  Accordhiglf ,  Mo- 
9es'»  arguments  end  remonstrances  with  the  people  have 
merely  for  their  object  to  recal  their  attention  to  what 
they  hfid  seen  and  beard,  to  tisihle  mercies,  or  Tisible 
judgments^  manifested  in  the  face  of  all  Israel,  as  the 
punishments  or  rewards  of  certain  qualities  and  actions. 
This  was  practical  teaching,  if  any  thing  eyer  was ; 
for  ewry  doctrine  was  demonstrated,  not  to  the  reason, 
but  to  the  senses ;  and  their  attention  was  directed, 
not  to  what  was  future  and  unseen,  hut  to  what  was 
obvious  to  their  view,  or  fresh  in  their  recollection. 
And  if  we  want  an  argument  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  are  not  distinctly  taught  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  we  may  find  it  in  this,  that  these 
were  doctrines  of  which  no  absolute  demonstration 
oould  be  giren  till  *^He  who  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,"  should  finish  his  work,  arid  demonstrate  his 
sovereignty,  by  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
an  honour  which  never  could  he  given  to  any  other, 
as  it  was  essential  to  his  character  as  the  Son  of 
Go<I.  Hence,  th^  aposUe,  addresiang  the  Jews,  says, 
'*  We  dech&re  unto  you  ghul  tidings,  bow  that  the  pro- 
mise which  was  nwde  unto  the  lathers,  God  hath  ful- 
filled the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  again,  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second 
Pntlni,  '  Tbou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.'  "—Acts  xiii.  32,  33. 

All  the  dof:trines  of  Scripture,  then,  are  founded  on 
incontrovertible  facts ;  or,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  facts 
o(  Scriprure  form  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  -I  admit 
that  reason  might  supply  some  tolerably  strong  argu- 
ments ill  favour  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  it 
might  be  plausibly  maintained,  that  there  must  be  some 
presiding  intelligent  principle  to  preserve  the  order  of 
nature,  and  the  life  of  animated  beings.  But  tlie  ra/is- 
awmV  words  of  fate  or  necessity  might  omuiteract  that 
argument,  and  it  might  be  maintained  that  things  always 
were,  and  always  will  be,  what  they  now  are.  What 
can  !^t  a>ide  such  arguments  but  an  authentic  account 
of  crention  ?  To  be  sure,  this  was  a  work  which  no 
oiaii  could  witness.  But  if  we  find  a  person  fixing  the 
date  of  ereatioh,  and  the  settlement  of  nations,  with 
the  moat  positive  confidence ;  and  if  authentic  human 
history  leads  to  a  confirmation  of  all  his  statements,  we 
have  an  absolute  certainty  that  he  has  received  bis  in- 
formation in  an  extraordinary  way,  as  it  could  not  be 
acquired  by  human  teaching.  Such  we  aifirm  Moses's 
account  of  creation  to  be'. 

Having  gut  thus  fiir,  we  might  affirm  that,  as  the 
world  eottld  not  create  itself,  neither  could  it  preserve 
itselt  in  existence ;  and  that  an  overruling  Providence 
alone  could  maintain,  in  harmony  and  order,  the  com- 
plicated system  of  the  universe.  But  even  with  this 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  the  exercise  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  has  been  adled  in  question  by  some 
of  the  widest  among  the  heAtfaen;  and  by  many  who 
think  tliemselves  wise  in  modern  times.  The  sober- 
minded,  reflecting  Quinctilian,  having  lost  all  his  chil- 
dren, dechired,  that  lie  would  never  forgive  himself,  if 
he  did  not,  so  long  as  He  Hvcd,  protest  again&t  the 
«->i-»«-nee  of  a  wise  and  beneficetit  Providence.  But 
read  the  Scripture  biatory,  and  there  we  see  the  hajid 
of  God  at  every  step,  in  every  thing  that  befel  his 
.chosen  people*  •  Does  Moses  ever  argue  about-  the 
existence  of  Providence  ?  No.  He  reminds  the  Israelites 
of  the  deliverance  ut  the  Red  Sea — of  the  clou(|  which 
corducted  them  by  day,  and  the  fi"icmlly  flame  which 
directed  them  by  night — of  the  manna  which  dropt 
cUily  from  heaven  to  supply  them  with  Ibod,  and  the 
water  which  flowed  from  the  rock  at  the  touch  of  his 
rod,  to  quench  their  burning  thirst. 

They  could  not  but  recognise  a  Providence  m  the 
cirmmirtances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were 
itemiped  in  on  e^w^  side  bj^  hostile  iwtioRs,  w]»ie)i  htMi 


preoccupied  all  the  mofe  ftrtile  terr)t6ry,  itnS  eoiM 
fined  them  to  the  most  barren  parts  of  a  barren  f«nd. 
It  was  here  that  God  displayed  hJs  power  by  fi*edhlj|^ 
them,  and  protecting  them  against  their  enemies.  Yet, 
even  here,  they  rebelled  and  sinned  more  grievousfj' 
than  they  ever  did,  even  when  placed  in  the  land  o£ 
promise,  when  these  divine  mani testations  were  witln 
drawn,  and  they  were  compelled  to  earn  their  breaii 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  a  useful  lesson  this,  ttf 
teach  us  not  to  regret  the  withdrawment  ofsupefnaturfltl 
displays  and  supplies,  but  to  trust  in  that  overruling 
Providence,  whose  exercise  was  manifested  to  Israel/ 
for  (he  sake  of  all  succeeding  generations,  and  to  d(P 
pend,  for  our  spiritual  comfort,  on  the  aids  of  the  Holy^ 
Spirit,  visibly  displayed  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
promised  as  the  Comforter  of  God's  people,  till  ChHit 
shall  come  again. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  tnode  of  teaching  under  th<J 
Old  Testament  dispensation  ;  it  was  by  facts  i  and 
when  the  Israelites  went  wrong,  they  Were  admonished 
by  the  recapitulation  of  judgments  and  ihercies  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  and  which  thfe  most  scepticflU-  ^ 
could  not  gainsay.  And  the  same  is  the  rase  under  the  ' 
New  Testament  dispensation.  To  be  sure,  a  much 
tnore  exalted  and  spirit wd  plan  \vas  here  revealed ; — the 
completion  of  the  atonement  typified  by  the  legal  sac- 
rifices, the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  everlasting 
Hfe,  were  clearly  announced ;  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
apostles  were  directed  to  the  establishment  of  these 
important  truths,  and  having  to  engage  with  adversaries 
of  all  characters  and  descriptions,  they  were  compelleci 
to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  legitimate  reasoning 
and  argument.  Still,  facts  which  could  not  be  con- 
troverted, lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  statements. 
The  spiritunf  administration  of  the  world,  vi-as  hence- 
forth to  be  carried  on  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Our  Lord  announced  this  to  his  disciples  before 
his  passion.  They  were  enjoined  not  td  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  till  the  promii^e  of  the  Father  should  com^ 
upon  tbem.  The  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  the  Spirit  descended  upon  therti,  in  the 
shape  of  cloven  tongues  of  fire  ;  and  the  untaught 
fishermen  and  artizans  of  Judea,  were  forthwith  en- 
abled ^o  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  to  people  of 
all  kindreds  and  tongues.  Is  not  this  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  agency  of  this  Spirit  is  necessary  and  effectual 
to  reach  and  to  teach  every  heart,  and  that  God  Will  be 
as  faithful  to  his  promise,  to  give  his  Spirit  to  all  who 
ask  it,  as  he  was  to  fulfil  it  in  the  case  of  the  apo»tles  ? 

The  resurrection  and  a  future  judgment,  are  the  next 
great  doctrines  established  by  the  New  Testament  dis* 
pensation  ;  and,  hke  all  the  rest,  they  nre  illustrated  by 
facts.  The  heathen  had  some  idea  of  a  judgment  to 
come ;  indeed,  this  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
belief  of  immortality ;  for,  if  the  soul  Is  to  surnve,  it 
would  naturally  be  concluded,  that  its  everlasting  con- 
dition would  be  affected  by  the  habits  which  it  had 
acquired  in  the  present  world.  This  persuasion  hat 
been  universal  among  all  nations  and  people  who  be- 
lieved in  the  soul's  immortality.  They  had  no  idea, 
however,  of  the  high  honour  which  was  to  be  conferred 
on  the  human  body,  by  its  resurrection  and  glorification 
through  a  Redeemer.  The  Jews,  indeed,  lived  under 
the  influence  of  this  persuasion  ;  and  it  had  been  (he 
creed  of  their  nation  from  the  earliest  penods  of  their 
history,  in  consequence  of  communications  from  heaven- 
inspired  prophets. 

But  the  great  end  of  Christ's  appearing  in  the  world 
was  to  purchase  eternal  life  for  all  who  should  bcheve ; 
and  be  volunteered  the  most  decisive  test  of  his  com- 
petency to  accomplish  the  work,  for  he  staked  his  pre- 
tensions, and  the  whole  truth  of  his  doctrine,  on  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead ;  it  was  by  this  that  he  was 
proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  and  by  th^ 
same  event  ho  wa*  proved  to  be  tb^  judje  bofll  of  (b^ 
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quick  and  the  dead.  For  the  apostle  says,  that  '*  God 
hath  appointed  a  dajr  in  the  which  he  will  jud^  the 
world,  in  righteousness,  hy  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained,  whereof  he  hath  giren  assurance  onto  all  men, 
in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." — Acts  zviL  31. 

How  do  unbelievers  manage  to  resist  all  this  docu- 
mentary evidence?  They  will  believe  no  mirade; 
ihey  will  admit  nothing  which  they  cannot  understand ; 
then,  they  may  doubt  their  own  existence,  for  '*  what 
a  miracle  is  man  to  man  ! "  They  think  the  Gospel  too 
wonderful  to  be  true.  Rousseau,  one  of  their  own  fra- 
ternity in  point  of  feeling,  though  greatly  superior  in 
point  of  intellect,  dedares  that  he  would  think  it  not 
less  wonderful  that  the  Gospel  should  be  ^Ise,  as  it  is 
so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  human  thought,  and 
human  feeling,  that  he  could  scarcely  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  the  mind  of  roan  could  ever  have  dreamed  of 
such  a  scheme.  We  call  on  them,  at  present,  simply  to 
believe  in  testimony,  or,  at  least,  to  examine  and  refute 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  if  they  can.  But  it  would 
ill  become  those  who  believe  what  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve, (viz.,  that  the  untaught  fishermen  and  peasants  of 
Judea  preached  in  the  languages  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Asia,  converting  entire  kingdoms  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
merely  by  their  own  unaided  resources,)  to  boggle  at 
any  miracle,  for  they  believe  what  is  impossible.  Here, 
then,  we  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  tell 
them  that  we  will  not  charge  them  with  want  of  fidth, 
but  with  M'ant  of  understanding,  if  they  resist  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  Scripture  facts,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  Scripture  doctrines.  What  would  we 
say  of  the  man  who  should  deny  that  there  ever  were 
such  events  as  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  Philippi,  of 
Bosworth  or  Bannockbum,  of  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo  ? 
Would  we  say  that  he  wanted  faith  ?  No,  we  would 
say  that  he  wanted  common  sense,  and  was  incapable  of 
exercising  a  rational  judgment. 

We  may  apply  the  same  argument  to  those  who 
would  call  in  question  the  facts  of  the  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian history ;  length  of  time  makes  no  difference,  pro- 
vided the  authenticity  of  the  record  be  admitted.  Were 
a  document  tumbled  into  light,  professing  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  the  history  and  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
with  which  we  had  been  till  now  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed, scepticism  would  be  wisdom,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  alleged  facts,  till  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  document  itself  wese  discussed  and  set- 
tled. But,  when  we  find  a  record  containing  a  great 
variety  of  writings,  the  unquestionable  productions  of 
authors  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  bearuig  to  be  the  history 
of  the  migrations,  settlement,  and  institutions  of  a  peo- 
ple still  existing,  and  though  banished  from  the  land  of 
their  &thers,  still  attached,  with  unconquerable  par- 
tiality, to  the  religion  and  customs  given  to  their  an- 
cestors,  several  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  when  we  find 
this  record  giving  the  only  rational  account  of  the  very 
lingular  customs  and  institutions  of  this  peculiar  people, 
when  we  can  trace  it  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  customs  and  in- 
stitutions in  question,  we  may  be  sure,  after  this,  that 
we  have  a  genuine  document,  and  a  true  history ;  and 
these  marks  of  authenticity  do  not  belong  to  any  other 
history  that  ever  was  written,  but  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches. 

My  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  materials  of  £uth 
rest  upon  facts  recorded  in  unimpeachable  history,  and, 
therefore,  that  no  man  has  any  valid  excuse  for  unbe- 
lief, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  justly  chargeable  with  cul- 
pable negligence,  and  sinful  neglect  of  duty,  if  he  does 
not  believe.  Will  it  follow,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  candid  examination  of  Scripture  facts  will  pro- 
duce the  genuine  fruits  of  Christian  faith  ?  No,  but  it 
will  be  an  excellent  preparation;  faith  without  facts 
could  be  no  better  thaa  superstition,  and  &cts  mthout 


fidth  could  have  no  power  to  hind  the  ecMudenee.  We 
may  say,  then,  in  one  sense,  that  the  elements  of  rclifi. 
ous  faith  are  as  plain,  patent,  and  palpable,  as  thoie  oo 
which  we  build  our  fiuth  in  the  ordinary  events  of  hit- 
tory ;  both  of  them  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
facts  ascertainable  by  evidence,  but  there  is  this  mighty 
difference,  that  religious  faith  sista  us  at  once  b^on 
the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  and  Ruler  of  heaven  and  esrtk, 
and  tells  us,  that  we  must  be  accountable  to  him  for  tlw 
deeds  done  in  the  body ;  whilst  historical  fsith  imposes 
no  responsibility  whatever;  and  if  a  man  b  not  ainid  of 
his  sanity  being  called  in  question,  he  may  deny,  if  be 
pleases,  the  best  accredited  events  in  human  history. 

Is  Christian  fidth,  then,  of  easy  acquisition,  became 
its  principles  are  so  obvious,  and  its  evidence  so  orer. 
whelming  ?  Nothing  but  the  "  evil  heart  of  unbelief " 
could  make  it  difficult ;  for  there  are  no  &cts,  in  the 
ordinary  history  of  the  world,  so  well  ascertained  as  tbe 
being,  and  providence,  and  sovereignty,  of  the  Etenul 
Ruler ;  there  is  nothing  so  complete  as  die  evidence  for 
Christ's  mission  to  save  a  lost  world ;  and  nothing  bat 
the  determined  bias  of  the  heart  to  do  evil,  could  make 
the  mind  reluctant  to  obey  the  holy  law  of  God.  Tbis 
inaptitude  for  divine  things,  presented  obstacles  to  tbe 
reception  of  Christian  £uth,  which  nothing  but  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  overcome. 
The  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  natural  spirit  c(  the 
human  heart,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  law  of  God ; 
and,  ther'^ibre,  if  man  is  intended  for  a  spiritual  betog, 
and  made  capable  of  cherishing  apiiitual  feelings  and 
spiritual  hopes,  it  is  dear  to  a  demonstration,  that  tbe 
principles  of  this  spiritual  life,  must  be  derived  from 
some  other  source  than  the  influence  of  the  world,  or 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  heart ;  and  it  migbt 
be  concluded,  that  the  Father  of  the  sinrits  of  all  flesb 
could  alone  "  create  in  man  a  dean  heart,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  him."  But  this  is  not  left  to  infer* 
ence ;  our  Lord  himself  assures  ua,  that  God  will  gsTe 
his  holy  spirit  to  them  who  ask  it ;  and  the  evidence 
does  not  rest  here ;  the  fiurt  was  demonstrated  by  tbe 
miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  first,  on  the  spot- 
ties,  and  then,  on  all  ihose  on  whom  they  laid  their  bandi 

Here,  then,  even  the  great  author  of  our  ssncdfioa- 
tion,  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  holiness,  was  rendered  pal- 
pable to  the  senses,  so  that  the  apostles  could  appeal  to 
his  visible  influence,  and  thus  introduce  him  (if  we  may 
use  such  language)  to  the  notice  of  mankind,  as  tbe 
grand  agent  through  whom  God  is  to  conduct  the  spint- 
ual  government  of  this  world  till  time  shall  be  do 
more.  In  the  remarks  I  have  offered,  I  have  endes* 
voured  to  show  that  no  denuind  is  made  on  our  credu- 
lity ;  every  doctrine  rests  on  &cts,  vouched  by  tbt 
most  unexceptionable  testimony.  Our  Iiord  hirnielf 
appeals  to  this  evidence:  "  I  have  greater  witness  tban 
that  of  John,  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hatb 
given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  wit- 
ness of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  Let  oo 
man  reason  at  random  on  such  a  momentous  "^^^ 
Let  him  search  the  Scriptures,  weigh  the  evidence,  snd 
examine  the  testimony,  with  the  earnestness  and  can- 
dour of  a  man  who  believes  that  life  or  death  hangs  en 
the  issue,  and  I  believe  it  will  never  be  found  that  audi 
a  man  will  ultimately  miss  the  path  of  truth. 


TEMPORAL  CALAMITIES  A  CALL  TO  BBPEHTAKC*  • 

A  discourse- 
By  THE  Rev.  James  Robeetsok,  A.  M^ 
J^uiiiter  of  Mid  and  Souik  Yell,  Shetland. 
"  I  wiU  go  and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  acknow- 
ledge their  offence,  and  seek  my  fiice;  in  *''«''"* 
fliction  they  will  seek  me  eariy." — Hosia,  v.  p- 
It  is  not  my  intention,  on  this  occasion,  to  iw**" 
tute  a  parallel  between  the  sins  of  which  we  •• 
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Aatioa,  generally,  httre  been  gniltj,  and  those 
on  account  of  which  the  divine  threatenings 
went  so  often  forth  agfainst  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  authority  under,  and  the  object  for  which, 
we  have  this  day  assembled,  in  solemn  humi- 
liation before  Grod,  do  not  warrant  such  a  range 
of  discourse.  No,  my  friends,  this  is  no  time  for 
general  declamation.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place.  While  the  Word  and  the 
fi ng:er  of  God  point  to  the  individual  and  collective 
fdns  of  the  iTihabitants  of  these  islands,  as  the 
cause  of  that  awful  chastisement  which  is  now 
suspended  over  us,  something  more  practical,  more 
heart-searching  in  its  application,  must  be  exhibit- 
ed to  the  conscience,  before  it  can  be  awakened 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  heinous  nature  of 
those  sins,  our  abounding  in  which  has  called 
down  the  present  chastisement  of  heaven  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land. 

In  speaking  of  sin  as  an  evil,  in  reference  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  in  general,  we  are  all  but  too  apt 
to  view  it  in  a  different  light,  when  applied  to 
our  own  case  in  particular.  The  accumulated  and 
daily  increasing  mass  of  our  common  iniquity  is  an 
object  too  conspicuous  entirely  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation, or  not  occasionally  to  afford  matter 
for  serious  apprehension  to  the  most  careless  and 
inconsiderate  sinner.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
guilt,  concerning  which  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion,  among  those  around  us.  No,  the 
donbtful  point  seems  to  be  how  far  they,  as  in- 
dividuals, have  incurred  the  guilt  of  contributing 
thereto.  The  sinner  of  the  present  day  will  rea- 
son, and  reason  well  as  to  the  odious  and  defiling 
nature  of  sin  in  general ;  nay,  like  David  of  old, 
may  even  write  bitter  things  against  himself,  by 
denouncing  those  very  sins,  in  others,  of  which  he 
himself  is,  it  may  be,  unconsciously  guilty  ;  while, 
in  shewing  him  his  own  spiritual  condition  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  his  sad  experience,  finds 
that,  unlike  to  David,  the  application  <<  thou  art  the 
man,**  has  often  but  little  effect  on  a  conscience 
hardened  and  at  ease  under  the  searing  influence 
of  sin.  Now,  when  either  individuals  or  com- 
munities have  so  far  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  as 
to  cease  to  be  affected  by  the  threatenings  of  his 
Word  or  the  warnings  of  his  messengers,  the  Al- 
tnighty,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
his  government,  and  thus  reclaim  the  sinner  from 
the  evil  of  his  ways,  instead  of  admonishing  un- 
thinking- men,  by  the  "  still  small  voice"  of  his 
spirit  striving  with  the  conscience,  not  unfrequently 
arrests  them  in  their  downward  paths,  by  with- 
drawing his  countenance  from  them  for  a  time,  or 
chastising  them  with  the  removal  of  those  creature 
comforts,  on  which,  while  their  "  mountain  stood 
strong,**  they  had  placed  too  much  dependence, 
without  once  lifcing  up  their  soul  in  earnest  gra- 
titude to  the  blessed  fountain  from  whence  these 
comforts  flowed. 

It  was  thus  he  dealt  with  the  house  of  Jacob, 
the  rod  of  his  inheritance ;  and  it  is  thus  he  still 
deaLs  with  every  individual  whom  he  causes  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  with  every  kindred  of  the  human 


race,  among  whom  bis  name  has  b^en  recorded. 
In  unison,  therefore,  with  that  established  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  deals  with  man,  as  the  heir  of 
immortality,  he  is,  at  this  moment,  saying  unto 
us,  the  long  fiivoared  inhabitants  of  this  land,  as 
he  did  to  lus  ancient  people,  by  his  servant  Hosea ; 
**  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  ac- 
knowledge their  offence,  and  seek  my  face ;  in  their 
affliction  they  will  seek  me  early." 

May  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  assist  in  inquiring 
what  is  meant  by  the  Lord  returning  to  his  place ; 
and  also  the  object  for  which  he  does  return  thereto, 
with  a  view  of  improving  this  subject  to  our  pre- 
sent prospects. 

I.  <<  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place.**  In  the 
record  of  truth  it  is  declared  of  the  Almighty,  that 
«  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  is  his  foot- 
stool;** and  that  He  who,  by  his  wisdom,  created 
the  universe,  is  daily  employed  in  upholding  it  by 
his  power,  and  superintending  it  by  his  providence ; 
"  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  every  where  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the  good.** 

This  returning  of  the  Almighty  to  his  place 
cannot,  then,  refer  to  his  being  present  in  one 
place  and  absent  from  another.  Now,  are  we 
from  this  expression  to  infer,  that  this  Infinite 
Existence  actually  removes  his  essential  presence, 
even  for  the  shortest  assignable  space,  from  any 
portion  of  the  created  universe?  This  would 
amount  to  a  denial  of  one  of  those  attributes, 
which  he  claims  to  himself  in  the  character  of 
the  Omnipresent  God,  and,  of  consequence,  would 
trench  on  his  authority  as  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Universe.  Nay,  by  timiting  the  immensity  of  his 
essence,  we  would  thus  destroy  what  reason  sup- 
poses, and  revelation  declares,  inseparable  from 
the  very  name  and  existence  of  Deity.  The 
phrase,  *^  my  place,  **  must  be  understood  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  and  refers  to  the  complacency  with 
which  the  Almighty  beholds  the  particukr  abodes 
of  his  intelligent  creatures,  who  love  and  serve 
him.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  throne 
in  heaven,  because  it  is  the  supreme  delight  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  blessed  abode  to  do  his 
will,  and  enjoy  his  favour.  In  tmison  with  this 
idea,  he  said  to  Moses,  when  giving  directions  re- 
specting the  setting  up  of  the  ti^macle,  "  and 
let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them.**  And  to  Solomon  he  said,  **  If 
thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  execute  mv 
judgments,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk 
m  them,  then  will  I  perform  my  word  concerning 
thee,  which  I  spake  unto  David  thy  father,  and  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
not  forsake  my  people  Israel.**  David  himself 
also  declares  of  Mount  Zion,  that  it  is  ^<  the  hill 
where  God  desireth  to*  dwell,  yea,  the  Lord 
will  dwell  in  it  for  ever;**  and  again,  "  For  the 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zion,  he  hath  desired  it  for  his 
habitation.  This  is  my  rest,  here  will  I  stay,  for 
I  have  desired  it.** 

Now,  the  dwelling  of  the  Almighty,  here  and 
elsewhere  spoken  of,  must  evidently  refer,  not 
certainly  to  bis  circumscribing  the  place  of  his 
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hMUifhn  ^het  to  the  tftternicle  in  the  wiMer- 
nestf,  the  temple  tt  Jerasalem,  the  habitations  at 
Jacob  in  i^eneral,  or  the  mountain  of  Zion  in  par- 
ticnlar,  hut  to  that  complacency  and  fatonr  with 
which  he  meets  with  his  belieWng  people,  whe- 
ther in  their  families,  or  when  assembled^  accord- 
ing td  the  ordinances  of  his  appointment,  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  trnth,  in  those  places 
where  he  has  caused  his  name  to  be  recorded ; 
^-thus  verifying  the  truth  of  his  own  liTing 
Word;  **  To  this  man  will  I  look,. even  to  him 
that  i^  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembles  at  mj 
wofd." 

Whether,  then,  the  countenance  and  faronr  of 
God  be  thus  shewn  to  an  iildividual,  a  family,  a 
congregation,  or  a  people,  wkere^  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances  the  favour  of  God  is  thus  ex- 
lubited,  ihei'e^  for  the  tirtie  being,  is  the  place  of 
the  T^ord.  Whenever,  therefore^  an  individual,  a 
family,  or  a  people,  have  had  the  enviable  expe- 
rience, that  the  favour  of  God  has  made  their  ha- 
bitation or  assembly  the  place  of  his  rest,  if  they 
ard  desirous  that  thi$  God  of  Jacob  should  con- 
tinue his  outgoings  aiid  inco^iings  with  and 
amongst  them,  let  them  be  jealous  over  them- 
selves, lest,  by  tinmihdfulness  of  former  deliver- 
ances, ingratitude  for  past  or  present  mercies,  or 
an  habitual  indulgence  in  known  sin,  they  should 
provoke  the  Lord  to  remove  his  tabernacle  from 
among  them,  and  prepare  himself  a  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  who  will  evidence  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  in  their  lives  and  conversation. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  at  whatever  time  the 
Lord  withdraws  the  light  of  his  gracious  coun- 
tenance from  an  individual,  making  him  to  feel 
his  ingratitude  or  un worthiness  in  time  past,  and 
the  spiritual  darkness  with  which  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded; or  when  he  withholds  from  a  people 
the  usual  supply,  whether  of  spiritual  comfort,  or 
of  temporal  blessings,  thereby  shewing  them  that 
there  is  no  dependence  on  an  arm  of  £esh  for 
procuring  even  the  least  esteemed  of  former  mer- 
cies, now  denied, — at  such  a  season  that  individual, 
or  this  people,  will  be  but  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
import  of  the  words,  <<  I  will  go  and  return  to 
my  pUce^"  to  require  any  lengthened  comment 
thereon. 

IL  Let  us  inquire,  then,  into  the  object  for  which 
the  Lord  does  return  to  bis  place,  with  a  view  of 
improving  this  subject  in  reference  to  our  present 
prospects. 

It  would  appear,  from  certain  expressions  of 
the  Word  of  God,  that  the  Almighty,  after  long 
striving,  by  his  Word,  and  his  messengers,  to 
reclaim  sinners  from  their  evil  ways,  sometimes, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  deterring  others  from 
persisting  in  similar  transgressions,  gives  over  the 
incorrigibly  wicked,  and  impenetrably  hardened, 
to  be  611ed  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  doings  ; 
in  which  case  they  are  said  to  be  given  over  to 
judicial  blindness,  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
Deing  complete ;  and  when  once  brought  to  this 
ptate,  so  far  have  sinnent  removed  from  God,  and, 
j»  r^fer^Aoe  to  tbeim  99  ^loptot^  bw  tb9  U>xi 


returned  to  bis  place,  that  he  is  represented  in  the 
figurative,  though  impressive,  style  of  east  era 
phraseology,  as  '*  laughing  at  their  calamity,  and 
mocking  when  their  fear  cometh." 

It  was  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating that  the  Lord  had  finally  rejected  hit 
people,  that  the  prophet  was,  on  this  occasion, 
directed  to  sayi  "  I  will  go  and  return  to  my 
place."  No ;  the  very  turn  of  expression  which 
follows,  <<  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence,  and 
seek  my  face,"  plainly  shews  that  when  this,  the 
great  object  for  which  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  them,  should  be  accomplished,  he  would 
still  have  respect  to  his  covenant,  and  again  return 
to  his  repenting  people,  and  set  up  his— -then 
reqioved — tabernacle  amongst  them. 

From  these  words,  moreover,  we  are  to  infer, 
that  before  the  people  of  Israel  could  approach  to 
God  acceptably  in  the  day  of  their  a^iction,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  come,  as  sinners 
acknowledging  their  ofiences  as  the  cause,  which 
had  brought  down  the  chastisements  of  heaven 
upon  them  ; — that  it  was  as  sinners,  suffering 
under  a  sense  of  the  righteous  displeasure  of  (lotl, 
that  they  were  here  encouraged  to  seek  his  face ; 
and  it  was  only  by  coming  in  this  way  that 
they  could  again  expect  the  gracious  counteruuics 
of  the  i\lmighty  to  be  lifted  up  upon  thein. 
Hence  we  see  that,  in  the  day  of  our  distress, 
before  we  can  plead  with  David,  "  Wherefcjre 
hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forget  test  our  afEic- 
tions  ?**  it  is  incumbent  on  us  with  the  people  of 
Israel  of  old,  and  in  imitation  of  the  humMe 
publican,  to  smite  on  our  breasts  and  say,  with 
abasement  of  soul,  "  1/ord,  be  merciful  to  as  sin- 
ners;" and  thus  seeking  God's  face  in  the  uay 
and  order  of  his  appointment,  knowing  that  tlure 
is  forgiveness  with  him  that  he  may  be  fearcl, 
let  us,  through  Christ,  approach  with  boldnesb  to 
a  throne  of  grace,  adopting  the  language  of  t l.e 
man  according  to  God's  own  heart,  "  Arist  lor 
our  help,  and  redeem  us  for  thy  mercies'  sake." 

From  this  view  of  the  text  we  remark,  tluit 
how  much  soever  men  may  have  neglected  or 
forgotten  God  in  the  day  of  peace  and  prospers  :y, 
they  are  still  warranted  to  seek  after  him  in  tie 
day  when  he  seemeth  to  hide  his  face  from  them ; 
for,  says  the  Almighty,  **Lti  their  affliction  they  u  lii 
seek  me  early."  Thrice  blessed  he  his  holy  nurne, 
it  is  that  sinners  may  be  turned  early  from  their 
iniquities,  from  their  false  refuges,  and  their  lie- 
ceivable  idols,  that  the  Almighty  brings  them  into 
the  furnace  of  affliction. 

Do  you  inquire  what  were  the  sins  of  wlilch 
the  house  of  Jacob  hud  on  that  occasion  hoeo 
guilty  ?  You  will  find  them  particularly  enumer- 
ated {it  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where, 
after  the  emphatic  announcement,  *<  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel ;  for  tLe 
Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,"  the  prophet  brings  forward  the  reason 
for  which  this  controversy  was  maintained  :  "  be- 
cause there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowletl^'fi 
of  God  in  the  lan4i    ?7  swearing,  end  lyiny,  and 
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fcilliri^,  unci  «f Wllft^,  atid  comirihtfnjr  adnltery,  they 
brettk  out,  and  blood  toucheth  blood."  How  IHr 
jre,  as  a  congregation,  or  as  individuals,  have  tq 
answer  for  the  particular  sins  thus  enumerated,  | 
inquire  not:  this  is  a  matter  between  God  and 
your  coniM:ience^  and  to  his  mercy,  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  I  commend  you.  But  if 
similar  sins  have  been  always  visited  with  similar 
punishmenlfs  great  reason  have  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land  to  tremble,  lest  at  this  moment  they 
stand  conspicuous  in  the  sight  of  God  as  guilty  of 
those  very  sins,  so  sternly  reprehended  in  the 
people  of  Israel.  For  the  afflictions  with  which 
we  have  b^en  visited,  during  the  past  and  present 
seasons,  are  so  completely  identified  with  thoije 
threatened  judgments  proclaimed  by  the  prophet 
a^inst  Israel,  that  the  bare)  enumeration  of  them 
Diust  make  the  hearts  of  all  who  now  hear  me, 
-when  communing  with  their  God^  thus  confess : 
*•  Whatever  may  havfe  been  the  transgressions  fbf 
which  thou,  O  Lord,  art  now  contending  with 
us,  these  are  the  very  chastisements  with  which 
tlie  rod  of  thy  displeasure  is  at  this  day  lifted  up 
against  us;" 

Who,  ill  reflecting  oh  the  ettent  to  Which  that 
bounty  has  been  withdrawn^  with  which  the  Lord 
was  wont  to  bless  your  labours  on  the  dee}»,  or 
on  that  mortality  with  which  he  last  year  visite<i 
your  stalls  and  your  folds,  or  on  that  famine  with 
which  he  is  now  wasting  the  countenances  of 
many  amongst  you — who,  I  ask,  in  reflecting  on 
these,  *  can  deny,  that  our  land  is  at  this  moment 
mouming  under  the  very  chastisements  denoimced 
a^inst  the  people  of  Israel?  "  Therefore,"  says 
the  prophet,  «  shall  the  lan4  mourn,  and  e\eTy  one 
Uiat  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  yea, 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  be  taken  away."  And 
a;,Tiin,  "  For  they  have  sown  to  the  wind,  and 
they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  It  hath  no  stalk. 
The  seed  thereof  shall  yield  no  meal.  If  so  be  it 
yield,  the  stranger  shall  devour  it." 

Now  say,  my  friends^  is  this  your  case,  or  is  it 
not  ?  Assuredly  it  is  to  the  very  letter.  O  look 
not,  then,  in  the  day  of  your  affliction,  to  man, 
in  whom  there  is  no  stay !  Look  not  unto  the 
hand  of  your  neighbour  for  supply.  Gaze  not  on 
his  countenance  to  move  his  compassion  towards 
you.  You  may  add  to  his  distress,  by  laying  be- 
fore him  your  own  tale  of  want,  or  of  woe  ;  but 
his  circumstances  are  too  kindred  to  your  own 
to  admit  of  his  affording  you  that  reHef  which  his 
heart  would  bestow.      The  text,  my  brethren, 

*  During  Uie  past  maooi  of  ISSS-SS,  ach  baa  been  the  fcilare  of 
Uic  herring  Aihing.  that  Uia  grot*  amount  of  earning*  derived  there. 
bom,  could  not  liave  covered  the  ueceMari  ejcpeniea  of  tho<e  en- 
gaged  ta  proMcuting  it.  tast  year  gome  of  the  poor  fithermen  did 
not  meaaurc  a  single  cran.  In  many  imtancefl,  the  ling  Of  hing  was 
equally  unprodu^ive.  lil  the  winter  and  spring  of  1836,  the  loss  in 
hoftaa  and  black  cattl*  iad  not  amount  to  letf  than  800.  naarly  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  stock ;  while  the  loca  in  sheep  exceeded  3.000. 
But  our  great  calamity  is  the  failure  of  last  yuar's  crop,  from 
which  there  wa«  not  sufKcieot  reaped  to  »et\e  the  inhabiunU  for 
more  than  four  months.  Even  at  this  moment  there  are  scores  of 
dm  me*,  whose  dally  preservation  from  absolute  starvation  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  continued  Inlerpoiitlon  of  God  in  their 
behau;  Iff  fending  th«m  •  maiciftil  iupplf  of  niall  tUlii  on  vbldi 
lor  ppnUii  fi#t  Uivf  t^VfH  WtiTf  ^  «llM(94« 


fKiltits  out  the  only  means  in  the  exerciie  bf  which 

bitlier  comfbrt  or  relief  can,  with  certainty,  be 
depended  on.  With  prayer  and  supplication  turn 
unto  tiie  Lord  your  Gotf.  Seek  him  eafly  in  tliis 
the  day  of  your  affliction.  Search  and  try  your 
hearts.  Confess  your  offence.  Approach  the 
throne  of  grace  through  Him  who  is  the  alone  way 
of  access  to  the  guilty  faoul.  •  Before  this  throne 
unreservedly  pour  out  a  conressiOn  of  all  your 
wanderings,  ail  your  backslidings,  and  all  your 
offences  in  his  sight.  The  earlier  ye  humble 
yourselres  before  him,  the  sooner  ye  may  expect 
an  answer  in  peace.  In  faith,  grounded  on  the 
many,  the  blessed  promises  of  his  own  evetlastin^ 
Word,  make  knotvn  to  him  all  your  wants.  Be 
assured,  that  He  who  giveth  to  the  beasts  thei^ 
food,  and  the  young  ravens  that  cry  unto  him, 
taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those 
that  *<hope  in  his  mercy."  Yea^  hath  he  not 
said,  that  "  he  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  not  despise  their  prayer." 

[This  sermon  wai  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Hid  TeO, 
upon  Thursday,  9th  Feb.  18S7,  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  of  Shetland  to  b«  observed  throughout  their  boundii 
at  a  day  of  lolemn  lasting  and  humiliation  before  God «  on  account 
of  the  famine  impending  over  the  Inhabitants  of  those  Islands.] 


AN  INDIAN  BRAHMIN. 

The  fol1o\viiijf  brief  but  interesting  narrative,  is  ez» 
trarted  from  a  letter,  dated  30th  May  1836,  received 
from  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson,  one  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's Missionaries  at  Bombay. 

"  It  was  my  expectation  that  yesterday,  I  should  have 
also  been  privileged  to  baptize  a  respectable  Brahmiu» 
He  has  been  called,  however,  to  appear  before  an 
assembly,  where  his  professions  have  been  submitted  ta 
a  scrutiny,  infuutely  more  solemn  and  searching  than 
any  practised  on  earth, — even  that  of  the  unerring 
Judge  himself.  During  his  attendance  on  me  for  in- 
struction, he  was  seized  with  fever ;  and,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  I  sent  him  to  his 
native  village  about  forty  miles  from  Bombay.  I  visited 
bim  there  a  short  time  ago,  tlut  I  might  ascertain  how 
he  acted  in  the  presence  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
his  circumstances ;  and  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  mitigate  the  prejudices  which  they  might  entertain 
against  him.  Though  very  weak,  he  boldly  declared 
in  my  presence,  to  a)!  the  Brahmins  of  the  place,  that 
they  were  following  delusions  to  their  own  destruction; 
and  that  Chriat  Jesus  is  the  only  and  all-sutlicient 
Saviour.  Some  of  them  gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth,  and  others  assumed  a  most  malignant  scowL 
He,  however,  continued  unmoved.  He  spoke  to  me 
with  deep  humility  resnecting  his  long  resistance  of 
the  truth,  often  declared  to  him  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionanes  and  myself;  and  with  fervent  gratitude  to 
that  grace  which  had  led  him,  when  far  removed  from 
the  public  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  to  determine  to 
forsake  all  and  follow  Christ.  He  was  affected  to  tears 
by  the  perusal  of  an  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
my  dearest  partner ;  and  greatly  encouraged  by  it,  he 
said,  to  trust  in  that  Shepherd  whose  sceptre  and  staff 
are  mighty  for  defence  against  every  assault  which  may 
be  made  in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Before  I  left  him  he  appeared  to  be  convalescent  j  but 
he  soon  had  a  relapse,  and  he  died  on  the  fourth  day 
after  my  departure.  The  Brahmins  refused  to  dispose 
of  his  body  i  and  they  have  thus,  to  their  own  detrt* 
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irom  tlut  of  liis  &tbers.  They  hare  greatly  perteciited 
the  members  of  bU  family,  who  have  consequently  a 
large  share  of  my  sympathy.  Two  of  (he  villagers, 
having  had  their  curiosity  excited  by  what  has  taken 
place,  have  come  to  me  for  instruction. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  petition 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Brahmin  now  referred  to,  on 
his  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  baptism : — "  To 
the  renowned  missionary,  Mr  Wilson, — Bapii,  by  the 
will  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  respectfully  represents  : — I 
have  been  seized  with  the  greatest  distress  on  account 
of  my  sins ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inqiury.  What 
must  I  do  ?  I  have  looked  to  the  means  of  salvation  pre- 
ccribed  by  the  Hindii  religion,  ablutions,  pigments, 
invoking  the  names  of  the  gods,  bumt^offerings.  and 
pilgrimages ;  but  I  have  found  them  altogether  useless 
and  ineffectual  for  the  putting  away  of  sin.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are  calculated  only  for 
the  deception  of  the  world.  From  the  perusal  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  meditations  upon  them,  I  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  loathing  sin,  and  repenting,  and 
obtaining  baptism ;  and  having  repented,  1  now  come 
to  you  soliciting  baptism,  and  acknowledgment  by  the 
Christian  Church.  1  will  provide  for  my  own  liveli- 
hood, as  I  am  a  MaHLth4  Kiirkun  (clerk ;)  and  1  do  not 
even  wish  to  remain  in  Bombay,  as  it  does  not  agree 
with  my  health.  Trusting  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  ex- 
pecting  to  escape  the  eternal  punishment  of  my  sins, 
and  unceasingly  to  glorify  God,  I  come  to  you  with 
joined  hands,  and  with  desires  which  continue  day  and 
night.  Reject  not  my  request,  but  let  me  be  aclosow- 
ledged  by  the  Christian  Church  I    Amen." 


ON  CHARITY. 

By  Thomas  Brown,  Esq., 

**  Author  of  the  "  Beminiscences  of  an  Old  Traveller,** 

Thb  act  of  assisting  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  of 
giving  way  to  our  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  infirm,  the 
helpless,  or  the  destitute,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sensations  which  can  possibly  animate  the  human  breast 
Its  reward  is  in  our  own  feelings,  and  has  a  reference 
to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  As  moral  and 
responsible  agents,  it  approximates  us  more  and  more 
to  the  great  source  of  benevolence  and  goodness, — ^the 
Almighty  Creator  and  preserver  of  all  things,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  by  whom  we 
are  enjoined  to  be  united  in  love,  and  to  do  unto  others 
that  which  we  would  wish  them  to  do  unto  us.  The 
plea«(ure  of  being  charitable  and  kind,  is  no  doubt  greatly 
enhanced,  when  we  know  that  we  bestow  our  bounty 
on  deserving  objects,  and  when  they  display,  by  their 
words  and  actions,  a  just  sense  of  the  blessings  and 
benefits  they  have  received ;  but  should  they  be  totally 
insensible  of  our  kindness,  and  repay  us  with  indiffer- 
ence, coldness,  and  ingratitude,  which,  alas!  is  too 
often  the  case,  we  ought,  by  no  means,  to  relax  in  our 
endeavours  to  do  as  much  good  as  we  can  in  the  way 
of  charity  and  kindness,  or  to  remove,  as  &r  as  we  are 
able,  the  causes  of  human  misery  and  suffering. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  how  this  principle 
operates  in  different  countries,  and  the  views  which 
mankind  take  of  its  tendency  and  effects  on  the  objects 
for  whose  relief  it  is  intended.  In  several  parts  of  the 
Continent,  but  particularly,  amongst  a  people  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  most  formidable  powers  in  Europe,  the 
h  uman  mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and 
the  strangest  notions  of  the  nature  of  diarity,  both  as  a 
moral  and  religious  principle,  are  entertained  and  sedu- 
lously inculcated  upon  the  people.  In  the  country  I  am 
alluding  to,  an  act  of  charity  becomes  in  act  of  selfishness, 


and  is  founded  upon  some  ultimate  prospect  of  advaatagt 
to  the  donor,  ^vithout  the  least  feeling  of  sympathy  or 
commiseration  for  the  object  on  whom  the  charity  is 
bestowed.  For  example,  felons,  who  are  confined  to 
prison  for  the  commission  of  crimes  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, such  as  robbery  or  murder,  are  allowed  to  peram- 
bulate  the  streets,  their  hands  and  legs  bound  in  chains, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  both  without  the 
possibility  of  escape.  These  felons  are  acoonnpanied 
by  a  guard,  and  in  their  endeavours  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings of  the  multitude,  they  ask  for  alms  in  the  name, 
and  "  for  the  sake  of  Christ."  This  has  a  great  effect 
with  the  people,  who  bestow  their  charity  without  any 
reference  to  the  characters  they  are  relieving,  and  who 
know  perfectly  well,  that  the  money  thus  collected  is 
divided  between  the  guards  and  the  felons ;  or  rather 
squandered  by  them  in  the  prison  over  the  gaming-table, 
or  in  scenes  of  riot  and  intoxication  ;  so  that  here  the 
principle  of  charity  is  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes, 
and  completely  subversive  of  all  morality  and  orr?er, 
instead  of  promoting,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  society.  The  donors,  in  this 
state  of  things,  think,  that  by  bestowing  alms  for 
"  Christ's  sake,"  they  are  securing  the  salvation  of 
their  own  souls,  and  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  I 
them  (in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  our  blessed  j 
Saviour)  **  to  love  one  another,"  and  to  considc?r  the 
great  family  of  mankind  as  a  field  on  which  to  exercise 
the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  feelings  of  our  nature. 
How  much  such  superstitious  practices  and  mlstaUen 
views  of  the  nature  of  charity,  tend  to  degrade  and 
demoralise  the  human  character  1  How  lamentable  it 
is  to  see  a  cruel,  false,  and  unchristian  policy,  perse ver. 
ing  in  a  system  so  destructive  of  the  true  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  tending  to  impede  the  march  of  ci\'iliza- 
tion  and  refinement ! 

Let  us  see  what  means  are  taken  in  more  &voured 
countries,  to  spread  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  rational  piety  and  benevolence.  Let 
us  dwell  for  a  while  on  our  own  native  land,  and 
see  what  liberty,  and  knowledge,  and  good  laws  hare 
done,  towards  promoting  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
all.  These  tend  to  nourish  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
independence,  a  laudable  desire  to  get  through  the  diffi- 
culdes  and  trials  of  life,  by  continued  exertions  and 
habits  of  industry,  and  which,  in  their  turn,  in  almost 
every  instance,  are  productive  of  substantial  comforts 
and  happiness  to  the  individual.  As  illustrative  of  my 
argument,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
his  example,  I  shall  describe  the  conduct  of  a  poor  in- 
dividual  which  I  ^vitnessed  last  August,  and  whose 
manly  and  noble  disinterestedness  called  forth  and  ex- 
cited my  feelings  of  admiration  to  an  inexpressible  de- 
gree. The  incident  is  a  trifling  one,  and  may  appear 
to  some  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  the  slightest  at- 
tention. But  every  one  who  can  hold  up  to  public  view 
acts  of  merit  or  virtue,  is  bound  to  do  so,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  good  example  may  spread  hr  and  wide,  and 
mankind  at  large  be  thereby  benefited. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  I  passed  some  days  at 
a  watering  place  in  Perthshire.  It  was  usual  at  the 
boarding-house  where  I  took  up  my  quarters,  for  the 
company  assembled  at  dinner  on  Sabbath  to  make  after- 
wards a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  in- 
firm persons  who  came  from  a  distance  to  benefit  by  the 
waters. 

The  nwnber  of  these  destitute  people  when  I  was 
there,  was  about  ten  or  twelve ;  their  names  were  re- 
gistered in  the  book  at  the  inn,  taken  from  medical 
certificates  granted  to  them  at  their  respective  places 
of  abode,  and  they  assembled  on  the  Monday  morning 
in  front  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  money  contributed 
for  their  relief,  the  amount  of  which,  of  course,  depended 
upon  the  number  of  contributors  then  residing  at  the 
house.     On  the  first  Monday  morning  after  my  arrival 
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T  foimd  the  sum  received  and  distributed  aTenged  about 
half-a^crown  each,  and  a  committee  of  three  gentle- 
men was  appointed,  (of  which  I  was  one.)  to  see  the 
money  properly  distributed,  and  we  were  assisted  by  the 
landlord  of  die  house,  who  was,  more  than  any  of  the 
visitors,  qualified  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  different 
claims  on  this  charitable  fund.  I  asked  him  if  the 
applicants  were  all  on  the  spot,  that  we  might 
proceed  to  our  duty ;  his  answer  was,  "  all,  mth  one 
exception,"  and  that  I  might  see  the  person  standing 
alone  in  one  of  the  retired  passages  of  the  house,  as  he 
felt  very  reluctant  to  appear  openly  as  a  sharer  in  the 
public  bounty. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  person,  the  land- 
lord related  to  me  nearly  as  S>llo\vs  •     The  poor  lad 
had  been  at  the  wells  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  hav- 
ing^  arrived  there,  from  bis  home,  in  n  diseased  and  help- 
less state,  without  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs,  and  alto- 
gether reduced  to  great  weakness.    He  could  do  no 
manner  of  work  for  the  space  of  a  month,  when  he  be- 
gan to  derive  benefit  from  the  waters,  and  he  gained 
strength  considerably.     He  was,  from  the  beginning, 
received  on  the  list  of  claimants  on  the  fund,  and  con- 
tinned  to  draw  his  proportion  of  the  money  distributed. 
On  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  day  I  am  alluding  to,  the 
landlord,  by  chance,  met  him,  and  reminded  him  to  ap- 
pear at  head-quarters  as  usual ;  the  young  man  wi^s  much 
affected,  and  said  to  the  landlord  that  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously accept  any  more  from  the  public  fimd,  as  he 
could  now  earn  sixpence  a-day  by  working  for  it.     The 
landlord,  pleased  with  this  noble  instance  of  disinterest- 
edness in  humble  life,  desired,  nevertheless,  the  lad 
might  attend  once  more,  and  it  was  under  these  dr- 
cumstaoces  that  he  appeared,  apparently  for  the  last 
time.     After  agreeing  with  the  landlord  that  he  shoidd 
be  paid  what  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  I 
went  by  myself  and  found  the  lad  alone  in  the  retired  part 
of  the  house  I  have  mentioned.     He  had  a  bashful,  timid, 
and  reserved  manner,  apparently  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  pale  and  sickly,  and  seemed  extremely  reluctant 
at  receiving  anything  which  he  had  not  earned  by  his 
own  industry  and  labour.     There  was  something  in  his 
countenance  expressive  of  extreme  sensibility,  and  an 
i^parent  delicacy  of  feeling,  far  above  what  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  see  among  people  in  that  station  of 
life.      What  a  different  sentiment,  what  a  contrast  does 
this  form  to  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  mendicants  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  continent ;  and  will  any  person 
deny  that  this  difference  arises  from   the  blessings  of 
liberty  in  our  land,  from  the  advantages  of  an  enlighten- 
ed and  equitable  government,  the  security  of  property, 
and  the  consolations  of  rational  piety  ?    Let  any  per- 
son,  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  comforts  he  has  at 
home,  visit  other  countries  and  judge  for  himself;  he 
will  then  know  how  to  value  and  appreciate  the  sub- 
stantiml  blessings  I  have  mentioned,  and  be  more  and 
more  grateful  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  from 
whom  all  these  blessings  flow.     He  >vill  learn,  from 
experience,  that  a  kind  and  charitable  feeling  towards 
others,  is  the  source  of  unmingled  comfort  and  happi- 
ness to  ourselves,  tends  to  unite  in  indissoluble  bonds 
of  love  the  great  family  of  mankind,  and  gradually  ap- 
proximates us  to  the  great  Source  of  all  goodness  and 
perfection, 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  WILLIAM  PEEBLES, 

fouce&lt  master  of  the  orphan  hospital, 

edinbohgh. 

It  is  at  once  a  gratifying  and  instructive  exerdse,  to 
recal  to  memory  those  patriarchs  and  aged  saints  who 
have  long  ago  gone  to  enjoy  their  rest  and  their  re- 
ward in  heaven,  but  with  whom  are  associated  some 
parts  of  our  early  history,  and  perhaps  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  God 


m  our  own  souls.  If  there  ever  was  a  true  sainr  on 
earth,  William  Peebles  was  one.  In  th'e  Historical 
Account  of  the  Orphan  Hospital,  printed  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Managers  of  that  Institution,  the  follo\ving 

mention  is  made  of  this  good  man : 

"  When  Mr  firown,  the  first  master  of  the  house,  re- 
signed his  situation,  being  called  by  a  congregation  of 
Protestant  dissenters  in  England  to  be  their  pastor,  th^ 
office  was  for  some  time  filled  by  Mr  Francis  Archibald, 
who  bad  formerly  been  minister  of  the  parish  of  Guth- 
rie; and  in  the  year  1759,  the  managers  were  most 
providentially  led  to  secure  the  services  of  an  individual 
in  the  internal  superintendence  of  the  institution,  of 
whom  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say,  that  within 
his  own  sphere,  and  in  his  own  day,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  characters'  in  the  dty  of  Edin* 
burgh.  This  was  the  late  Mr  William  Peebles,  He 
was  originally  brought  into  notice  by  a  letter  from  Mr 
Thomas  Randall,  then  minister  of  Inchture,  and  father 
of  the  late  Dr  Davidson  of  Edinburgh,  addressed  to 
Mr  Archibald  Wallace,  one  of  the  managers,  in  which 
he  says,--.*  Having  observed,  some  time  ago,  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  newspapers,  from  the  Orphan  Hospital, 
concerning  a  schoolmaster  to  the  children  there,  I  give 
you  this  trouble  in  legard  there  is  one  William  Peebles 
who,  I  think,  comes  precisely  up  to  the  description  of 
the  one  wanted  by  you  for  that  end.  For  of  him,  I 
think,  I  am  at  liberty  to  testify,  if  of  any  in  the  world, 
that  he  is  bom  of  God,  and  conscientious  to  the  highecc 
degree  of  scruple  as  to  fulfilling  whatever  is  committed 
to  his  charge.  At  present  he  is  schoolmaster  at  Strath- 
martine,  a  small  parish,  and  of  small  encouragement,  in 
this  county,  but  of  such  reputation  for  teaching,  and, 
particularly,  for  instilling  the  principles  of  religion  into 
the  youth  under  his  care,  that  many  from  different  pa- 
rishes resort  to  him  on  this  account.  Content  with 
what  he  has,  he  is  willing  to  remain  where  he  is,  yet 
humbly  rejoiced  when  I  mentioned  to  him,  which  was 
necessary,  my  intention  of  writing  to  you  on  this  heiul. 
I  may  justly  add,  that  he  is  of  the  least  meddling  na- 
ture that  can  be.  If  things  go  well  >vith  his  own  soul,, 
and  well  with  those  that  are  under  his  charge,  he  rests 
fully  satisfied.  I  should  say,  that  he  teaches  nothing 
but  English,  writing,  and  figuring, — his  haTid  writing 
is  substantial  and  good ;  he  understands  well  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  arithmetic,  and  having  naturally  good 
parts,  he  is  apt  to  learn  any  thing  with  ease ;  nor  does 
he  want  an  ear,  if  that  were  needful.* 

"  The  excellent  person  thus  suggested  to  the  nmn- 
agers,  was  immediately  chosen  to  be  nuister  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  for  nearly  half  a  century  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  place  with  a  degree  of  judg- 
ment, fidelity,  and  success,  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  gave  to  the  Orphan  Hospital 
that  character  for  substantial  usefulness  which  it  un- 
doubtedly acquired,  and  which  is  still  remembered  by 
not  a  few  of  those  who  were  trained  under  its  roof. 
Nor  can  the  superior  qualities  which,  in  every  respect, 
belonged  to  Mr  Peebles,  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the 
managers  of  the  institution  who  live  to  recollect  them, 
or  by  those  who,  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  Hos- 
pital, were  in  the  practice,  under  various  drcurastances, 
of  repairing  to  Mr  Peebles  for  counsel,  guidance,  and 
encouragement.  For  during  a  long  period  of  his  life, 
the  room  of  this  good  man  was  ^he  frequent  resort  of 
some  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the  citizens,  as  well 
as  of  many  young  men  who  were  prosecuting  their  stu- 
dies at  the  university  with  a  view  to  the  sacred  minis- 
try, and  who,  attracted  by  the  singular  talent  which 
he  possessed  for  religious  conversation,  the  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity  of  his  character,  and  the  kind 
and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  entered  into  all 
their  employments  and  prospects,  found  in  the  matured 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Mr  Peebles  the  means  of 
much  personal  improvement.     Of  these  persons,  aft«c 
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Iiaving  been  useful,  and  some  of  them  eminent  in  their 
day,  the  greater  (lart  buve  been  rcmored  from  the  pre- 
sent life ;  but  tome  yet  rem^  in  Vftiious  quarters  of 
the  country."  ^ 

This  is  nil  just,  and  W9s  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
hf  which  it  yn^i  introduced  in  the  narrative  that  con- 
tains It.  But  it  may  be  well  to  preserve  a  few  addi- 
tional particulars,  and  to  mention  some  anecdotes,  of 
\Lr  Peebles. 

First  of  all,  with  reference  to  his  character  as  roaster 
of  the  institution,  at  the  hefid  of  which  he  was  placed, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  nqthing  could  exceed  the  con- 
icientious  fidelity  with  wluch  every  part  of  his  duties 
was  performed.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  absent 
from  his  po9t,  or  distracted  by  attending  toother  things; 
and  in  many  difficult  and  delicate  situations,  the  man- 
agers found  a  resource  in  the  judgment  and  good  sense, 
the  patience  and  forbearance,  and  yet  firmness  of  pur- 
pose of  the  master.  His  great  rule  was,  to  prevent  the 
beginnings  of  any  of  tliuse  unpleasant  occurrences  which 
cajmot  but  frequently  occur  in  an  institution  where  a 
multitude  of  children  are  collected  together,  over  whom 
be  possessed  a  command  and  a  power,  by  means  of  gen- 
tleness aiul  discretion,  which  is  often  denied  to  stern- 
ness and  severity.  The  children.  i»  general,  reverenced 
him  as  a  father,  which  was  the  name  they  always  gave 
him ;  snd  the  pain  which  many  of  them  incurred,  by 
qffending  him,  was  ai  heavy  a  punishment  as  could 
have  been  inflicted. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  be  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer, and  much  confined  to  his  room,  and  often  to  bed. 
Ui«  apartment  in  the  house  entered  from  a  passage  in 
the  upper  floor.  In  this  passage  some  of  the  boys  were 
in  the  practice  of  gathering  together  during  their  hours 
of  play,  and  of  making  some  little  noise,  of  purpose  that 
Mr  Peebles  might  overhear  them ;  in  which  case  they 
wefe  certain  that  they  would  be  called  into  his  room, 
and  amused  by  his  relating  to  them  some  little  stories 
with  which  his  memory  was  so  abundantly  furnished, 
and  which  to  them  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats  or 
selaxations  which  they  could  have  enjoyed. 

Another  circumstance  may  serve  to  indicate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  children  towards  their  teacher.  When,  in 
consequence  of  his  confinement,  his  breakfast  was  pro 
vided  for  him  in  his  bed-room,  he  always  required  hia 
hit  of  dry  toast  to  be  sent  up  without  the  crusts  being 
eut  off,  although  from  old  age  he  was  unable  to  make 
use  of  them.  Those  pieces  of  crust  he  Uid  aside  in  his 
eupboard,  and  afterwards  gave  to  any  of  the  children, 
with  whom,  for  their  good  conduct,  he  had  reason  to 
be  much  pleased ;  and  it  came  to  be  \nth  them  as  much 
an  object  of  competition  to  obtiiin  one  of  the  master's 
crusts,  and  was  looked  upon  to  be  as  great  and  honourable 
a  reward,  as  i|  it  had  been  a  silver  medal,  or  a  piece  of 
money. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  general  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  as  a  singularly  devout  and  holy  man,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  late  Dr  Davidson  used  al- 
ways to  recommend  those  young  men  who  came  to 
Edinburgh  to  prosecute  their  studies  for  the  Church, 
and  who  happened  to  bring  introductions  to  him,  im* 
mediately  to  get  acquainted  \nth  Mr  Peebles,  and  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  near  him,  for  he  would  do 
them  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  I  well  remember  a  late 
most  excellent  and  heavenly-minded  minister,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  mentioning,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  brought  his  two  sons,  then  very  little 
hoys,  to  to^Ti,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  them  to  see 
Mr  Peebles,  and  obtain  bis  patriarchal  blessing;  and 
that  the  venerable  old  man  had  stretched  out  his  hi^nds 
from  his  bed,  and  laying  them  on  their  beads,  pronounc- 
ed over  them  the  benediction  of  Jacob,  "  The  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads  1 " — a 
pnjWi  Uit  fiilfiimt nt  of  whichi  wiih  that  of  many 


others,  put  up  for  th«i«,  th«j  bava  not  fiuled(idljto 
experience. 

Mr  Peebles,  it  has  been  observed,  possesied  a  re- 
markable talent  for  religious  conyeriation.  lie  nevsr 
indulged  in  mere  gossip, — all  was  solid,  and  substsiiui], 
and  sensible,  full  of  Scripture  truth  ^nd  illustration. 
The  whole  Bible  seemed  to  he  written  oo  his  htsart, 
out  of  the  abundanee  of  which  his  mouth  spoke.  The 
various  Scripture  titles  of  the  Almighty  he  wss  very 
fond  of  employing,  and  always  did  it  aptly.  For  ex- 
ample, was  be  speaking  to  a  friend  who  had  expsneaced 
some  deliverance  from  danger,  or  strength  under  some 
heavy  trial,  he  would  counsel  him  to  give  the  bouoiii 
and  praise  to  Jehovah  Niui,  "  the  Lord  his  banner." 
Was  he  called  to  minister  comfort  to  some  pne  wboie 
mind  was  troubled  and  filled  with  fear,  he  would  ipetk 
to  him  of  Jehovah  Shalkm,  ^'  the  Lord  who  woulii  yet 
send  peace."  Referring  to  any  place  where  much  of 
God's  presence  had  been  felt,  or  of  some  sessou  whca 
the  power  of  his  grace  had  been  richly  experienced,  b« 
would  say,  that  the  name  of  it  was  Jehooak  SktmaaK 
for  "  the  Lord  was  there."  And  when  alluding  to  the 
orphan  children  under  his  charge,  and  in  the  prayeri  be 
offered  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  favourite  titl«  for 
their  heavenly  Father  was  Jehovah-jirehf  '*  the  liord 
who  had  provided  for  them." 

He  was  very  fond  of  mentioning  ane^otss  of  good 
men  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  pious  and  pitby  nyings 
of  the  sound  and  orthodox  ministers  with  whom  he  bad 
been  familiar  in  his  early  daye.  Among  others,  the 
tblloxiing  are  remembered  :-^*'  It  was  remarked  by  aa 
old  minister  whom  I  used  to  hear,  that  the  d«vU  is 
just  the  believer's  fencing  master,  for  by  trials  aud 
ten-itations  he  teaches  him  how  to  fight  biuiself."— 
**  Speaking  of  the  greatness  of  t^e  love  and  of  the  lut 
ferings  of  Christ,  *  6  believer,'  said  an  aged  miiustef, 
'  Jesus  Christ  drank  hell  dry  for  you  1 '  Was  not  tbita 
strong  expression?  " — "  I  r«meiober  a  clergyman  ouce 
preaching  on  a  Monday  after  the  Sacri^neot,  who  ob- 
served that  it  W41S  a  blessed  t^ing  that  Jesus  did  m 
say  to  his  disdplcs,  '  Arise,  go  hence,'  but  (John  xiv. 
31.)  '  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.'  He  went  with  ibea, 
and  so  will  he  go  mih  you  from  this  pUce,  (oy  hr^tb^ 
ren,  if  ye  are  truly  his  didciplea." 

The  scene  of  his  youth,  on  which  he  most  frequently 
dwelt,  and  uith  much  apparent  delight,  was  the  psriib, 
or  rather  the  Parish  Church  of  Longforgan,  ia  For^- 
shire,  where  he  appeared  to  have  ei\joyed  many  leasoni 
of  great  spiritual  refreshing  under  the  ministry  of  a  Mr 
Lyon,  who  was  then  the  incumbent  in  the  charge.  Tbe 
descriptions  which  he  gave  of  the  life  and  power  of  god* 
lincss  existing  among  the  persona  with  whom  b«  wai 
then  associated  in  religious  duties,  and  especi^iily  ^  ^ 
communion  service,  were  very  animating  and  enoour* 
aging  to  the  young  ininds  to  whom  they  were  sddnia^ 
ed ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  details  which  be  gsv« 
of  whHt  was  experienced  by  himself,  and  many  otbisn 
on  such  occiisions,  excites  the  ardent  wish  that  tbey 
could  bo  revived  and  restored  in  these  compacativdj 
cold-hearted  days. 

A  circumstance  to  which  aUusioB  was  made  in  s  lata 
number  of  the  present  publication,  may  he  mnt^  f^^l 
staled  in  its  connection  with  Mr  I'eebles.  Vhea  the  lata 
Dr  Davidson  (then  Mr  Randall)  of  Edinburgh,  snd  Df 
Bdfour  of  Glasgow,  were  fellow-studenta  at  college,  they 
fprmcd  a  wish  to  establish  a  prayer  or  feUo^vship  vat^' 
ing,  in  which  they,  and  one  or  two  other  young  mca 
that  were  like-minded,  might  occasionally  join  for  won 
ship  and  mutual  counseL  They  were  at  a  loss,  bow- 
ever,  for  a  convenient  pUice  in  which  they  inigbi  bold 
their  meetings,  and  were  too  shy  or  reserved  to  u'**' 
their  wants  known  \o  others,  so  ta^  to  obtain  it.  1^^'^ 
first  meetings  were,  therefore,  held  in  the  brancbcs  of 
some  troe  about  the  Meadows,  which  at  thftt  period 
WttS  •  com^ardt^vdy  rvuied  spot,     tk^f  »voo  ^^^ 
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tde  inoofiv«nieno»,  however,  of  such  m  ftmngtment, 
and  plucked  up  oounge  to  make  the  matter  knouTi  to 
M  r  Peebles,  who  immediately  eitahlished  hip  own  roon| 
lit  the  Hmpita)  as  rbepUce  of  their  rendezvous.  There 
tlit-y  continued  to  assemble  in  the  company  of  the  good 
iT\an  who  had  relieved  them  from  their  embarrassment, 
atiil  there  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  succession  of  pious 
y*iiiths  held  regularly  their  weekly  Christian  confer- 
ences, hom  which  they  all  acknowledged  they  den  red 
both  imspeakable  pleasure  and  advantage.  Vor  were 
t )>(*?«<•  met-tinm  discontinued  in  the  Orphan  Hospital 
till  t  be  period  of  Mr  Peebles's  death.  Among  those  who 
nx'ularly  attended  them,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
liif,  besides  several  ministers  of  the  Church,  who  are 
sntl  iiiive,  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  late  Rev. 
Jolt II  Hii^sell  of  Muthil,  Donald  MacgUvray  of  Kilmalie, 
and  Mr  Kiiidluter  of  Inverness. 

Mr  Peebles  possessed  a  countenance  singulariy  ex- 
pressive of  his  cbamcter,  full  of  intelligence,  benignity, 
RTtU  peace.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  suf- 
ivt i.d  severely  from  a  very  painful  disorder,  but  endured 
it  with  excinplury  patience,  and  the  most  heavenly 
minded  composure  and  resiKnation. 

On  occasions  of  the  dispensjition  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  Lady  Glenorcby's  Chapel,  he  contrived  to  be  present, 
a.'ul  nothing  could  be  more  striking  and  dignified  than 
hi-i  iigiire  and  appearance,  as  be  took  his  place  in  the 
cf>f  ner  of  the  session  seat,  to  which  he  was  assisted  by 
tl:e  almost  equally  venerable  Alexander  Clerk,  so  long 
known  and  respected  in  that  place  of  worship. 

Mr  Peebles  died  in  great  peace  on  the  15tb  April  1807. 
]\,^  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave  by  the  Qianagers  of 
tilt'  hospital,  accompanied  by  the  phildrcn.  the  members 
o.  the  prayer  meeting,  and  many  other  Christian  friends, 
rinrl  were  depo&ited  among  the  ashes  of  the  orphans  who 
L.kI  died  in  tbe  bouse.  After  the  funeral  the  whole 
members  of  the  institution  were  assembled,  and  the  oc- 
cjiMon  was  suitably  improved  in  aii  auldress  by  the  late 
excellent  Dr  Hunter  of  the  Tron  Church. 


CnniSTIAN  TREASURY. 
77re  Bible, — A  nation  must  be  blessed,  indeed,  if 
it  were  governed  hy  no  other  laws  than  those  of  this 
hU-ssed  book  ;  it  is  so  complete  a  system,  that  no- 
thing can  be  added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it  {  it  contains 
c\ory  thing  needful  to  be  known  or  done;  it  afiurds 
a  copy  for  a  king,  a/id  a  rule  for  a  sul^ect ;  it  gives  in- 
SI  ruction  and  counsel  to  a  senate  ;  authority  and  direc- 
tion for  a  magistrate ;  it  cautions  a  witness,  recjuires 
en  impartial  veidict  of  a  jury,  and  furnishes  the  judge 
with  his  sentence;  it  sets  the  husband  as  lord  of  the 
household,  and  the  \iife  as  mistress  of  the  table; 
tdU  him  how  to  rule,  and  her  how  to  manage.  It  en- 
l.tiU  honour  to  parents,  and  enjoins  obedience  to  chiU 
dri-n  ;  it  prescribes  and  limits  the  sway  of  tbe  sovereign, 
the  rule  of  the  ruler,  and  authority  of  the  master;  com- 
nands  the  subjects  to  honour,  and  the  servants  to  obey; 
at.d  promises  the  blessing  and  protection  of  its  Author 
to  all  that  walk  by  its  rules.  It  gives  direction  for 
weddings  and  for  burials ;  it  promises  food  and  raiment, 
aitd  limits  the  use  of  both  ;  it  points  out  a  fiiitjiful  and 
an  eternal  guardian  to  the  departing  husband  and  fii- 
ihcr;  tells  him  with  whom  to  leave  his  fatherless  chil- 
di  f?n,  and  in  whom  his  widow  is  to  trust ;  and  promises 
H  father  to  the  former,  and  a  husband  to  tbe  latter.  It 
tc.irhes  a  man  how  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and  how 
t<j  make  his  will ;  it  appoints  a  dowry  for  the  wife,  and 
entails  the  right  of  the  hrst-bom ;  and  shews  how  the 
younger  branches  shall  be  left.  It  defends  the  right  of 
all,  and  reveaU  vengeancp  to  ev^ry  defrauder,  over- 
reurher,  and  oppressor.  It  is  the  first  book,  the  best 
lK»ok,  and  tjie  oldest  book,  in  all  the  worid.  It  con. 
t^iins  tbe  choicest  matter,  gives  the  hest  instfuctibii, 
mnd  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
ertr  ww  rtTwM.    It  oontoiiu  tht  hei t  laws^  and  pro* 


foundest  mysteries  that  ever  were  penned.  It  brings 
the  best  tidings,  and  affbrds  the  best  of  comfort  to  the 
inquiring  and  disconsolate.  It  exhibits  life  and  immor- 
tality, and  shew^  the  way  to  everlasting  glory.  It  is 
a  brief  recital  of  all  that  is  past,  and  a  certain  predic- 
tion of  all  that  is  tp  com^.  It  settle  ftU  matters  in  de- 
bate, resolves  all  doubts,  and  eases  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  all  their  scruples.  It  reveab  the  only  ^ivin^ 
and  true  God,  and  shews  the  way  to  him ;  and  sets 
aside  all  other  gods ;  and  describes  the  vanity  of  them, 
and  of  all  that  trust  in  them.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  of 
laws  to  shew  right  and  wrong ;  a  book  of  wisdom',  that 
condemns  all  folly,  and  makes  the  foolish  wise  ;  a  book 
of  truth,  that  detects  all  lies,  and  confutes  all  efrors ; 
and  a  book  of  life,  that  thews  the  way  from  everlasting 
death.  It  is  the  mpst  compendious  boo)^  in  all  tht 
world ;  the  most  authentic,  and  the  most  entertaining 
history  that  ever  was  published ;  it  contajas  th^  most 
early  antiquities,  strange  events,  wonderful  occurrences, 
heroic  deeds,  unparalleled  vicars,  ft  (jescribes  the  celes- 
rial,  terrestial,  and  infernal  worlds ;  and  tbe  origin  of 
the  angelic  myriads,  human  tribes,  and  infernal  legions. 
It  will  instruct  the  most  accomplished  mechanic,  and 
the  profoundest  artist ;  it  will  teach  the  best  rhetori- 
cian, and  exercise  every  poxyer  qf  the  roost  skiUul  arith- 
metician  ;  puzzle  tfie  widest  anstqmist,  and  exiercise  the 
nicest  critic.  }t  corrects  the  yain  phiiQsophev,  and 
guides  the  wise  astronomer ;  it  exposes  thp  subtle 
sophist,  and  m^^^  diviners  ina^.  It  i§  a  completfs  code 
of  kws,  a  perfect  book  of  ([ivinity,  pn  uneqifalled  nar- 
rative ;  ii  bopjc  of  liyes,  a  book  of  travels,  and  ^  book 
of  voyages.  It  is  the  bes^  povpnant  that  ever  was 
agreed  on,  the  best  deed  that  ever  was  sealed,  the  best 
evidence .  that  ever  was  produced,  the  best  will  that 
ever  was  made,  and  the  best  testament  that  ever  was 
signed.  To  understand  it,  is  to  be  wise  indeed ;  to  be 
ignorant  of  it,  is  to  be  destitute  of  wisdom.  It  is  the 
king's  best  copy,  the  magistrate's  best  rule,  the  house- 
wife's best  guide,  the  servant's  best  directory,  and  the 
young  man's  best  companion.  It  is  the  school-boy's 
spelling-book,  and  the  learned  man's  masterpiece ;  it  is 
the  ignorant  man's  dicdonary,  and  the  wjfe  m^n's  di- 
rectory. It  affords  knowledge  of  witty  inventions  for 
the  ingenious,  and  dark  sayings  for  thi  grave  ^  and  it 
is  its  own  interpreter.  It  encourages  the  wise,  the 
warrior,  the  racer,  the  overcomer;  and  promises  an 
eternal  reward  to  the  conqueror.  And  thiit  which 
crowns  all  is,  that  the  Author  is  >inthout  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy,  for  "  in  him  is  no  vapablepess,  nor 
shadow  of  turning." — Firom  an  Old  Author. 

The  Benefitt  of  Retirement Keeping  much  retired, 

and  by  ourselves,  is  most  profitable  for  us  all.  Indeed, 
when  our  wprldly  business  is  attended  to,  as  it  qught 
to  be,  and  secret  duties  are  punctually  observea^  there 
cannot  remain  a  great  dei^l  of  time  for  personn,  in  any 
station,  to  spend  in  company ;  and  they  who  imagine, 
that  praying  at  certain  seasons,  hearing  the  Gospel,  and 
then  entering  into  a  sort  of  general  conversation  about 
religion  and  religious  people,  ^vill  be  sufficient,  are 
grievously  mistaken.  Unless  we  love  (and  contrive, 
as  we  are  able,)  to  be  much  alone,  how  can  we  often, 
and  solemnly,  call  to  remembrance  the  evil  of  our  past 
life,  so  as  to  loathe  ourselves  ?  How  feel  contrition  for 
the  follies  of  our  innate  depravity?  How,  with  the 
blessed  Mary,  ponder  in  our  nearts  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  ?  ^ow  enter  deeply  into  his  a^ony  and  death,  the 
price  of  our  peace  and  eternal  life?  How  weigh  the 
value  of  our  spiritual  privileges,  and  the  weight  of  the 
crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  tbe  faithftd  ?  How  feel  the 
strength  and  multitude  of  our  obligations  to  him  in 
exemplary  obedience,  constrained  by  lov^  passing  know- 
ledge ?  Though  the  pastors  of  Christ's  Church  speak 
on  these  subjects,  and  they  make  part  of  every  conver- 
sation, we  must  ruminate  in  private  upon  th^aif  pr  (hey 
wiU  never  duly  unpress  our  mind, — Vskn,  ^ 
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SACRED  POETRT 


JSHOVAir-SHAMMAH. 
Bt  Richa&d  HciEy  £8Q.»  M.D. 

What  means  that  tweet  and  hemv'nly  sound. 

From  yonder  dungeon  swelling? 
Whftt  sheds  such  peace  and  gladness  round 

The  captire's  lowly  dwelling  ? 
Though  tightly  drawn  the  tyrant's  chain. 

And  foul  that  dark  vault's  air. 
With  these  may  joy  and  comfort  reign; 

And  why?  The  Lord  is  there  1 

What  lights  that  meek  and  placid  smile 

On  yon  lone  couch  of  sorrow  ? 
What  thought  can  those  sad  hours  beguile. 

Which  death  may  dose  to-morrow  ? 
That  upward  glance,  that  glist'ning  eye. 

Those  features  sunk,  yet  fiiir. 
All,  all  with  one  consent  reply, 

'Tis  this,  the  Lord  is  there  I 

Why  shews  that  firail  and  aged  form, 

Who  has  with  labour  piled 
Ton  hut,  to  shelter  from  the  storm 

Himself  and  shiv'ring  child, — 
Why  shews  he  still  that  look  serene. 

By  hearth  and  rafters  bare  ? 
He  knows,  er'n  midst  that  cheerless  scene. 

And  feels,  the  Lord  is  there  1 

In  Hubert's  towers,  though  plenty  flows. 

No  mirth  or  festive  din 
Disturbs  that  order  and  repose, 

Which  rule  and  please  within. 
Why  thus  should  stately  baron's  hall. 

With  parks  and  gardens  rare. 
The  soul  to  hallow'd  musings  call  ? 

The  Lord — the  Lord  is  there  1 

And,  01  what  other  source  than,  this 

Sends  forth  that  glorious  stream 
Of  joy,  which  laves  the  courts  of  bliss. 

Of  angels'  harps  the  theme  ? 
The  charm,  which  bids  the  realms  of  light 

Such  matchless  splendour  wear, — 
The  charm,  which  makes  heaven's  self  so  bright. 

Is  still,  the  Lord  is  there  I 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  CeytoneBe  Christian At  a  festival  at  Ganesa's 

(Gnmputtee's)  temple  in  Ceylon,  while  the  multitude 
of  worshippers,  assembled  at  the  temple,  were  engaged 
in  boiling  their  rice  for  an  offering,  one  of  them  who 
went  for  water  fell  into  the  well.  As  soon  as  the  cir- 
cumstance >vas  made  known  to  the  crowd,  they  rushed 
to  the  well,  and  among  them  was  the  pandarum  ^priest) 
of  the  temple,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  gratified  his  curi- 
osity, returned  to  the  temple.  None  among  them  mani- 
fested the  least  concern  for  the  unfortunate  man  who 
was  sunk  in  the  water.  They  looked  into  the  well,  and 
talked  about  the  man  in  such  imminent  danger  with  the 
most  perfect  indifference.  Not  an  individual  seemed  to 
think  assistance  oould  or  ought  to  be  rendered,  till  one 
of  the  headmen  came  to  the  spot ;  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  induce  some  one  to  dive  into  the  water, 
which  any  person  accustomed  to  swimming  might  have 
done  with  perfect  safety,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
He  then  sent  for  the  priest,  who  was  known  to  be  an 
expert  swimmer.  At  the  command  of  the  headman  he 
came,  but  excused  himself  from  the  act  of  mercy  re- 
quired of  him,  by  saying  that  he  could  not  absent  him- 


self so  long  from  the  duties  of  the  temple  withoot  loik 
taining  a  loss.  Just  at  this  moment  came  to  the  plscei 
young  man,  unknown  to  the  crowd,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  a  fellow-being  was  drowning,  threw  aade 
his  garment,  and  leaped  into  the  well.  After  repeatedly 
diving,  he  found  the  body  and  raised  it  to  the  surfiice  oif 
the  water,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  by-standen. 
As  soon  as  the  noise  and  confusion  occasioned  by  taking 
out  the  lifeless  body  had  subsided,  a  loud  whisper  passed 
along  the  crowd,  "  Who  is  that  young  roan  ?  Who  is 
that  good  man  ?  "  They  were  not  a  little  surpri^d, 
and  some  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  confouoded, 
when  they  were  told  that  this  good  Samaritan  was  Azel 
Backus,  a  Christian  I  This  event  did  not  a  little  to- 
wards stopping  the  mouths  and  weakening  the  strengtlt 
of  some  who  were  arrayed  against  Christians,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  is  to  all,  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  Scripture,  a  striking  comment  on 
the  words  of  inspiration,  "  Overcome  evil  with  good." 

Verily  there  ia  a  God  that  Judgeth  in  the  Earth.^ 
That  desperate  and  cruel  tyrant,  Antiochus  Epiphane*, 
not  merely  ruined  the  Je^vish  nation  as  a  distinct  com* 
monwealth,  but  ridiculed  and  insulted  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances of  Jehovah  himself.  Profaning  the  temple  in 
the  most  daring  manner,  he  set  up  the  image  of  Jupiter 
within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  building,  and  cau>iijg  a 
swine  to  be  boiled,  directed  that  the  broth  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  The  wcked- 
ness  of  this  daring  persecutor,  however,  was  most  strik. 
ing  in  the  malicious  edicts  which  he  pu})lished  agxin«t 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  searditsl 
out  all  the  Hebrew  copies  he  was  able,  and  burned 
them :  and  he  issued  proclamations  throughout  Judfi, 
that  every  Jew  who  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
should  deliver  it  up  to  be  destroyed,  on  pain  of  death  in 
case  of  refusal.  13 ut,  blessed  be  God  I  though  (here 
have  been  co^vards  and  traitors  to  the  holy  cause  in  all 
ages,  who  have  feared  man's  anger  more  than  the  wnA 
of  God,  yet  there  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  brave 
and  resolute  servants  of  Christ,  who  have  valued  their 
Bibles  above  their  blood.  Such  heroes  existed  in  rhe 
days  of  Antiochus ;  men  who  dared  to  preserve  their 
Bibles  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  not  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  cruel  tyrant.  It  is  remarkable  that  God'i 
justice  descended  on  this  desperate  persecutor  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner :  worms  bred  in  his  bowels,  and  there 
issued  from  his  putrid  body  so  intolerable  a  stench,  that 
his  physicians  could  not  endure  the  room.  Thiw  hfll 
took  possession  of  the  guilty  soul,  even  before  it  »t« 
detached  from  the  body.  A  fearful  monument  is  this, 
of  God's  dreadful  indignation  against  those  who  dare 
to  despise  and  trample  upon  his  holy  commandmentN 

The  honest  confession  of  a  Freethinker The  rever- 
ence of  Lord  Barrington,  the  celebrated  author  of  ti:e 
Miscellanea  Sacra  for  religion,  is  well  knoi»*n.  He  \rai 
intimate  with  Anthony  Collins  the  freethinker.  One  day 
he  inquired  of  Collins  why  it  was,  that  though  he  him- 
self had  very  little  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
he  yet  took  the  greatest  care  that  all  his  servants  should 
regularly  attend  at  church.  His  reply  was,  that  he  did 
this  to  prevent  their  robbing  and  murdering  him. 
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ON   THB   NECESSITY   OP  DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

No.  IIL 

Bt  the  Ret.  George  Garioch, 

Minister  of  Meldrum. 

■*  Jesui  nllh  onto  hire,  1  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ; 
no  man  comcth  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."— Jobn  xiv.  6. 

It  xnaj  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that  the  heathen 
nations,  whose  history  has  in  my  former  papers  been 
alluded  to,  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as 
to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  the  full  extent  of  religious 
knowledge  to  which  the  human  mind,  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  is  capable  of  attaining ; 
and  the  classical  states  of  Greece  and  Rome  may 
be  pointed  out  as  affording  an  exemplification  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  views  which  have  been  stated. 
To  this  assertion,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests,  I  shall  now  advert. 

In  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  that  which 
is  considered  the  religious  system  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Rome,  an  element  of  the 
greatest  importance  must  be  brought  into  view 
which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed — and  that  is, 
the  indirect  communication  to  heathen  nations  of 
the  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the 
knowledge  which  was  afforded  to  the  parents  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the 
one  only  true  God,  should  have  been  altogether 
forgotten  by  their  posterity,  even  in  distant  ages. 
It  is  so  interesting  and  sublime, — it  so  adapts  itself 
to  all  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  it  sheds 
such  a  brilliant  light  upon  all  those  magnificent 
operations  of  power  which  are  perpetually  display- 
ing themselves  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  that  we 
are  apt  to  form  the  opinion  that  it  would  make  an 
irresistible  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  of  ratioiud  creatures,  and  exact  from  them  a 
full  and  continued  assent.  But  this  pleasing  con- 
ception is  opposed  by  the  stubborn  facts  of  history, 
which  prove  that  the  mind  of  fallen  man  is  incap- 
able of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  true  religion, 
except  through  the  means  of  frequent  revelation 
from  heaven,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  written  records 
or  permanent  memorials  of  such  revelation.  The 
influence,  therefore,  of  mere  tradition  isundeserv- 
Vol.  IL 


ing  of  much  notice ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  in  conveying  religious  in- 
formation, either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  hea- 
then, merits  a  great  degree  of  attention.  The 
Scriptures  may  be  considered  tantamount  to  a  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will,  which  was  efficient  for  the  illumination  of  the 
heathen  intellect,  in  two  different  ways.  The 
Israelites  themselves  were  kept  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  the  unity  and  majesty  of  God,  to 
which  their  own  Scriptures  bore  unchanging  testi- 
mony ;  and  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they 
directed  their  steps,  they  carried  along  with  them 
the  knowledge  of  those  fundamental  doctrines  of 
true  religion ; — or,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  heathens  might  come  into 
contact  with  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
theology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  latter 
supposition  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by 
what  is  recorded  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  Grecian  philosophere,  who 
spent  a  part  of  their  youth  in  visiting  eastern  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  state  of  the  heathen  intellect  in  Greece  was 
altogether  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  ma- 
nifested in  any  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  which 
allusion  has  yet  been  made.  In  Greece  the  fine 
arts  were  cultivated  with  success:  poets,  philoso- 
phers, orators,  historians  of  the  firet  order  arose, 
and  schools  of  instruction  were  opened,  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  mind  were  trained,  and  advanc-* 
ed  to  the  highest  degree  of  improvement  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  In  such  a  condition  of 
society  there  could  not  fail  to  be  cherished  a  perpe- 
tual and  growing  desire  for  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge. Wherever  the  treasures  of  wisdom  could 
be  found,  every  determined  and  laborious  effort 
would  be  called  into  operation,  in  order  to  explore 
them.  Is  it  likely,  when  the  states  of  Greece  were 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization — when  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  so  incessantly  operated  upon  by 
all  the  ordinary  stimulants  of  education,  and  when 
so  many  brilliant  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  illu- 
minated the  intellectual  firmament,  that  the  rich 
reasoners  of  the  East  would  have  remained  undis- 
covered ?  Could  a  country  like  India,  so  singular 
in  its  religion  and  policy,  have  escaped  the  pene- 
trating survey  of  the  enterprising  travellers  of 
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Greece  ?  Could  a  record  exist,  so  extraordinary 
as  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  precious 
treasures  of  knowledge  iu  regard  to  that  one  sub- 
ject, which  is  of  all  others  the  most  interesting, 
and  to  which  attention  would  be  excited  in  pro- 
portion to  its  yast  importance,  and  yet  be  alto- 
gether shut  up  and  sealed  to  the  acute  and  prying 
eye  of  the  Grecian  philosopher,  for  ever  in  pursuit 
of  discoveries  ?  In  the  absence  of  direct  historical 
testimony,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  obtain  a 
completely  satisfactory  reply  to  these  questions ; 
but  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  enter- 
prising character  of  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
coupled  with  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  of  their 
travelling  into  eastern  countries  for  improvement, 
will  probably  induce  us  to  answer  them  in  the 
negative.  If  so,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  had  even  indirectly  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Record  of  the 
Old  Testament,  then  the  writings  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  their  number,  in  as  far  as  they  inci- 
dentally touch  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  will 
cease  to  excite  our  astonishment. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however,  to  attach  any 
great  importance  to  these  considerations,  as  if 
they  were  decisive  of  the  question,  as  to  the  powers 
of  human  reason,  unaided,  to  make  discoveries  of 
Divine  truth,  sufficient  to  guide  and  direct  man- 
kind. Although  the  contrary  supposition  was 
correct,  namely,  that  the  learned  men  of  Greece 
had  not  any  access,  either  directly  to  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  indirecUy,  through  those 
who  possessed  such  advantage,  or  by  personal  com- 
munication with  some  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
or  with  those  who  had  such,  or  through  the  in- 
fluence of  tradition,  or  of  information,  which  might 
have  been  acquired  by  travelling  in  a  land  conti- 
guous to  Palestine,-— even  in  that  case,  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
which  is  diiiplayed  in  the  writings  of  heathen  phi- 
losophers is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  support  the 
inference,  that  the  mind  of  man,  unassist^,  is  ade- 
quate to  the  discovery  of  that  divine  knowledge 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
In  the  works  of  even  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished of  them  all,  along  with  much  sublime  and 
admirable  reasoning  on  a  providence  and  a  (iiture 
state,  there  is  mixed  up  a  great  proportion  of 
error.  It  ooay  indeed  be  made  a  matter  of  reason- 
able doubt  whether  that  fundamental  doctrine  of 
true  religion — ^the  unity  of  God^  was  maintained 
in  all  its  purity  and  uncorrupted  simplicity.  The 
universal  and  deeply  rooted  systems  of  Polytheism 
which  prevailed  in  the  celebrated  states  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  afford  the  strongest  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion upon  this  point — suspicion  which  is  convert- 
ed into  certainty,  by  the  language  of  some  of  their 
most  celebrated  philosophers,  who,  when  alluding 
to  the  Bianifestation  of  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness in  the  universe^  and  to  the  protection  afforded 
to  mankind  by  beings  superior  to  themselves, 
make  use  of  expressions  wmch  allow  an  inference 
to  b»  dnwa  as  tQ  their  eatertainifig  the  idea  of  » 


plurality  of  such  beings.  The  unity  of  God  is  not 
a  fundamental  and  unvarying  doctrine  of  their 
sptem ;  that  great  name  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
smgular  number,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural.  As 
a  fact  corroborative  of  the  indistinct,  or  rather  of 
the  erroneous,  views  of  the  heathen  philosophers  on 
this  most  important  point,  we  should  remember 
that  they  gave  their  countenance  to  the  popular 
system  of  Polytheism,  and  did  not  refuse  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  ordinary  performance  of  its  rites.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  beheve  that  such  unworthy 
and  degrading  practices  were  consistent  with  a  cor- 
rect understanding  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
the  unity  of  God*  Belief  in  this  great  and  glo- 
rious doctrine  of  true  religion  removes  the  very 
foundation  on  which  the  edifice  of  Polytheism 
rests.  The  acknowledgment  of  one  self-existent 
independent  Being,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  affixes  the  stamp  of 
condemnation  on  all  the  rites  and  observances  of 
heathen  idolatry,  as  not  only  fundamentally  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  theism,  but  as 
insulting,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  Great 
Firet  Cauee^  and  subversive  of  the  glory  and 
honour,  and  of  the  reasonable  service  which  are 
due  unto  Him. 

The  rites  which  are  celebrated  in  honour  of 
some  of  the  faUe  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
auguries,  oracles,  spectacles,  and  amusements,  are 
deserving  of  notice,  in  as  far  as  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  national  religion,  which  obtained  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  of  the  philosophers.  At 
the  celebration  of  the  rites  due  to  some  of  their 
gods,  the  grossest  and  most  abandoned  acts  of 
sensuality  and  intemperance  were  committed,  and 
even  became  a  portion  of  the  profane  and  abomi- 
nable service.  The.  weakness  or  obstinacy  of  the 
human  mind  was  shewn  in  the  universal  i^espect 
which  was  paid  to  auguries  and  divinations.  The 
singing  of  birds,  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  the 
phenomena  of  an  eclipse,  the  appearance  of  a 
comet  in  the  heavens,  were  anxiously  watched  and 
attended  to,  as  indicative  of  great  and  important 
changes  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  The  spectacles 
of  the  Romans  were  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
unnatural  description,  consisting  of  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  which  multitudes  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  beheld,  and  thus  became  the  unfeeling  wit- 
nesses of  their  fellow-creatures  slaughtering  one 
another,  with  remorseless  cruelty,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  amusement.  The  practice  of  consult- 
ing oracles  was  universal ;  pretended  deities  were 
supposed  to  preside,  and  to  answer  the  interro- 
gatories which  were  put  by  those  deluded  persons 
who  consulted  them.  In  defiance  of  the  oft  con- 
victed falsehood  of  the  oracles,  they  were  generally 
listened  to,  until  a  knowledge  of  tne  reveakd  will 
of  God  shewed  forth  their  iSbsurdity,  and  imposed 
upon  them  a  perpetual  silence.  If  the  tree,  then, 
is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  fruits,  it  is  a  warnutable 
inference  that  systems  of  idolatry  and  superstition, 
such  as  have  been  now  described^  patronised  by 
the  heathen  philosophers,  afford  a  satisfactory 
proofs  that  those  who  compU^d  with  the  practkei 
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which  they  enioined,  conid  not  be  pooseftsed  of 
a  fuU  and  enhghtened  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  pedections  of  the  one  onlj  living  and  true 
God. 

I  shall  now,  howerer,  take  different  ^oiind, 
and  eranting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  no 
candid  reasoner  is  entitled  to  demand,  tiamely, 
that  the  philosophers  themselves,  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  had  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  true  religion,  and  of  the 
change  which  they  must  necessarily  produce  upon 
human  conduct ;  the  difficulty  still  remains,  now 
is  the  great  majority  of  mankind  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  divine  truth  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  can  be  but  one  only, — ^by  Divine  Revela- 
tion. The  process  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
by  which  the  existence,  perfections,  and  moral 
trovemment  of  the  one  true  God  are  proved, — ^the 
various  duties  of  tnankind,  as  individuals  and 
members  of  society,  are  discovered,  and  the  ulti- 
mate and  eternal  destiny  of  the  race  is  ascertained, 
can  only  be  comprehended  by  minds  of  a  superior 
order,  which  have  received  all  the  advantage  that 
a  system  of  well  conducted  education  affords.  The 
trenerality  of  mankind  have  obtained  from  the 
Creator  such  faculties  of  mind,  as  are  suited,  through 
the  influence  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  blessings 
of  education,  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  the 
necessary  duties  of  life,  and  for  occupying,  with 
credit  and  respect,  that  place  in  society,  which 
they  are  destined  to  fill.  But  the  task  of  explor- 
ing the  extended  fields  of  knowledge,  of  unravel- 
ling- the  wonders  of  creation,  and  of  deciding  upon 
ihose  complicated  truths  which  are  brought  into 
view  by  a  process  of  scientific  investigation,  is  that 
which  rnnst  be  assigned  to  a  few  minds  of  miperior 
order,  possessing  superior  opportnniHes  and  ad- 
vantages. The  constitution  of  society  requires 
that  the  great  proportion  of  mankind  be  employed 
in  the  active  pursuits  and  industrious  occupations 
of  life*  which  are  indispensable  not  only  to  the 
ram  forty  bnt  to  the  very  eontinoance  of  existence. 
When,  according  to  this  constitution,  a  small 
fraction  only  of  the  whole  members  of  mankind 
can  derote  themselves  to  a  life  of  learned  ease^  and 
the  remainder  of  the  race  must  labour  in  the  ex- 
orcise  of  the  different  professions,  in  the  proseou- 
rion  of  mechanical  artSi  in  the  production  of 
tnannfactures,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  this  latter  and  incom- 
]iarably  most  numerous  proportion  must  be  left  in 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
if  they  had  human  reason  only  for  their  instructor. 
Divine  Revelation  alone,  therefore,  n  capable  of 
removing  that  ignorance. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  short  histOTioal  survey 
which  has  been  taken,  that  there  has  never  existed^ 
in  any  pilrt  of  the  World  where  the  benefits  of 
I>ivine  Revelation  were  unfelt,  not  even  in 
the  celebrated  states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  any 
thing  which  deserves  the  title  of  an  accurate  knoW'^ 
ledge  of  the  great  truths  of  religion ;  and  the  in- 
ference to  mo^t  minds  will  seem  a  just  one«  that 
bunxiui  r«a6oo,  unasusted,  is  lAcapaMe  of  arrivifif 


at  such  knowledge.  But,  as  it  may  stiD  be  allied 
that  the  failure  of  the  wisest  teen  of  heathen  anti-^ 
quity  to  acquire  it,  is  no  prodf  of  its  being  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect,  I  shall, 


in  a  Concluding  essay,  make  it  appear,  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  mind  of  man,  unassisted  by 
Divine  Revelation,  is  totally  and  for  ever  incapaci- 
tated from  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  that  spiritual 
and  heavenly  truth,  by  which  alone  the  soul  can  \m 
saved. 


ANNIE  MCDONALD; 

OB    THB    LIFE    AND    EXPfiRIBNCB    Olf  A 
CHRISTIAN  PEASANT. 

Pakt  IL 
Thb  life  of  every  one,  whether  poor  or  rich,  is  at  beat 
a  chequered  scene.  It  is  like  an  April  day,  alternately 
sunshine  and  ahowert.  This  was  Annie's  experience. 
She  had  eiyoyed  much  happiness  in  her  married  state» 
but  even  in  the  course  of  this  brief  period,  extending  to 
scarcely  ^ye  years,  she  bad  been  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  sorrow.  The  clouds,  however,  which  had 
occasionaUy  thrown  a  passing  gloom  over  Annie's  low> 
ly  cottage,  prepared  her,  the  more  effectually,  for  the 
coming  storm.  Her  heart  was  at  length  smitten  as  with 
a  mildew,  and  all  her  prospects  suddenly  overcast  by 
the  death  of  her  husband.  They  had  walked  together 
as  heirs  ot  the  grace  of  life.  They  had  often  held  sweet 
converse  together  on  spiritual  subjects,  and  encouraged 
each  other  with  the  hope  of  a  comiag  immortality* 
But  death  interfered,  and  separated  the  happy  pair, 
calling  the  one  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary, and  leaving  the  other  to  wend  her  way  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  feeling  herself,  more  than 
ever,  to  be  merely  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  Annie 
was  deprived  of  her  protector,  her  counsellor^  her 
Cbrlsthoi  companion ;  and  three  infants,  the  yonngeat 
only  five  weeks  old,  and  an  aged  mother,  were  left 
dependent  on  her  for  stipport.  This  was  a  heavy  trial, 
and  one  who  had  leas  faith  than  Annie  would  have  sunk 
under  it.  God,  however,  is  graciously  pleased  when 
he  sends  trials  to  his  people,  to  send  them  also  strength 
to  bear  them.  Sueh  was  the  ezperienee  of  this  Chris- 
tian eottager. 

*•  After  niy  husbend  ^ed,"  said  she,  "  I  thought  hi 
myself,  'How  shall  I  bring  up  a  fiunfly  tbr  Ged, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  father  ? '  So  I  took  a 
vow  tipon  me,  that  as  I  was  so  trysted  with  lowtiesa 
of  spirits,  I  would  give  myself,  and  those  children 
he  had  given  me,  in  covenant  to  Him.  If  He  would 
be  my  Qod,  and  the  Ood  of  these  children,  I  en- 
gaged  to  bring  myself  under  every  obligation  to  he 
ready  to  run  his  errand,  whithersoeTer  he  eaUed  me, 
whether  to  suffering  work  or  to  servile  work,  whether 
to  duty  or  to  warfare ;  and  I  engaged,  not  in  my  own 
strength,  but  in  His  strength,  and  his  ovm  Spirit  and 
grace.  And  I  prayed,  if  it  was  his  holy  will  to  aoeept 
of  my  covenant  transaction,  that  he  wovld  let  me 
know  H,  by  keeping  his  good  hand  both  about  me  and 
about  my  diildren,  that  he  would  keep  them  from  the 
evD  of  the  world,  while  ui  the  world." 

Thus  it  was  that,  m  her  season  of  sorrow,  Amlie  took 
oecaskm  to  dedicate  herself  and  her  ^Adldren  to  (he 
Lord.  This  practice  has  beea  otUn  followed  by  God's 
peofyle,  and  with  remarkable  success ;  they  thus  beeeriie 
hidttUed  in  the  gracious  deel«ratio»|  *'  Blessed  it  Hkm- 
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people  whose  God  ib  the  Lord."  He  remembers,  in 
their  case,  the  ooveiuuit  which  he  made  of  old  with 
their  spiritual  father  Abraham,  "  I  will  be  a  God  unto 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.**  Annie  vowed  to  be 
the  Lord's,  and  throughout  life  she  preserved  upon  her 
mind  a  constant  impression  of  the  solemn  transaction. 
She  used  often  to  speak  of  it,  and  in  old  age,  when  urged 
to  speak  or  write  less,  for  fear  of  hurting  herself,  she 
woidd  say,  **  Oh  you  know  I  have  covenanted  with 
my  God,  to  do  all  that  I  can  for  his  glory." 

In  the  spirit  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made,  Annie 
now  exerted  herself  with  persevering  and  redoubled 
energy  to  provide  for  her  helpless  children  and  her  in- 
firm parent  Often  when  others  slept  she  was  busy  at 
lier  spinning  wheel,  and  by  dint  of  industry  and  frugality, 
•he  was  enabled,  with  the  divine  blesring,  to  support 
lierself  and  her  family,  without  having,  in  a  single  in- 
•tance,  had  recourse  to  the  parish  funds.  Such  conduct 
was  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  noble  independence  which 
was  once  all  but  universal  among  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
but  alas !  with  the  other  traits  of  a  Christian  character, 
it  is  well  nigh  faded  and  gone.  There  are  instances, 
however,  of  a  contrary  kind,  and  Annie  was  one. 
Trusting  in  the  divine  promises,  she  passed  through 
many  a  struggle  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood.  He  who 
feedeth  the  ravens  fed  Annie  too.  "  The  young  lions 
may  lack  and  suffer  hunger,  but  they  who  trust  in  the 
Lord  shall  not  lack  any  good  thing."  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  record  a  few  of  the  privations  to  which  this  pious 
cottager  was  subjected,  and  thus  we  shall  see  how  true 
the  divine  promise  is,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children, 
I  will  preserve  them  alive ;  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in 
me." 

''  One  season,  when  the  price  of  provisions  was  par- 
ticularly high,  she  lived  by  the  side  of  a  stream  of 
dear  water,  and  was  often  employed  in  bleaching  cloth, 
which  her  neighbours  sent  to  her  care.  She  used  to 
fit  up  through  the  night,  watching  the  doth,  and  busy 
at  her  wheeL  In  the  morning  she  prepared  her  chil- 
dren's break&st,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  After  a 
short  sleep,  she  arose,  and  was  busied  through  the  day 
watering  her  doth  and  spinning.  Notwithstanding  this 
excessive  fatigue,  she  was  unable  to  procure  for  herself 
and  family  suffident  support.  After  making  porridge 
for  break&st,  she  let  her  children  take  as  much  as  they 
wished,  and  contented  herself  with  what  remained 
after  they  were  satisfied.  If  nothbg  was  left,  she 
continued  without  food  till  dinner.  Without  having 
cnou^  either  of  food  or  of  sleep,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
she  was  able  to  endure  the  double  fetigue  she  under- 
went ;  but  the  God  whom  she  served  gave  her  strength 
according  to  her  need,  and  preserved  her  in  health. 

"  On  one  occasion,  after  having  given  her  children 
their  dinner,  she  had  ndther  food  nor  money  remaining, 
and  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  either.  In  great  per- 
plexity of  mind  she  made  her  prayer  to  God.  The 
same  afternoon,  a  charitable  lady  in  the  neighbourhood 
sent  for  her,  and  gave  her  a  supply  of  meal ;  and  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  destitute  state  to  which 
she  had  been  reduced,  charged  her  never  to  let  herself 
be  in  sudi  want  again,  without  applying  to  her  for 
relieC  Annie  used  to  refer  to  this,  as  confirming  the 
truUi  of  an  observation  which  she  often  made,  '  Man's 
extremity  is  God's  opportunity.' " 

Amid  all  her  difficulties  ^e  continued  to  ply  her 
laborious  employments,  and  at  length  succeeded,  when 
her  children  had  grown  up,  in  amassing  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  assist  her  in  time  of  sickness  or  old  age.  This 
prudent  foresight  was  a  laudable  feature  in  Annie's  cha- 


racter, and  one,  too,  which,  far  from  being  combined 
with  a  mean  or  miserly  spirit,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
accompanied  with  a  generous  attention  to  the  wants  of 
her  poorer  neighbours.  Nowhere  is  charity  and  kind- 
liness, and  the  amiable  interchange  of  good  offices  teen 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 
The  rich  can  afford  to  be  generous ;  it  costs  them  no. 
thing,  comparatively  nothing ;  but  the  benevolence  of 
the  poor  has  in  it  a  self-denial  which  is  truly  sublime. 
We  know  not  a  finer  scene  which  could  meet  the  eye 
than  that  of  the  humble  artizan  entering  the  dwellinc: 
of  his  aflOicted  ndghbour,  with  the  gleam  of  Christian 
kindness  in  his  eye,  the  breath  of  Christian  consolation 
on  his  lips,  and  the  hard  won  offering  of  Christian 
charity  in  his  hand.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake,  a  crui'I, 
an  unfeeling  mistake,  to  suppose  that  generosity  is  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  purest  ani! 
holiest  exhibitions  among  the  Christian  poor.  True, 
there  is  no  bkzoning  of  their  deeds  among  men,  but 
they  are  registered  in  heaven,  and  they  shall  at  length 
recdve  thdr  reward. 

It  was  impossible  that  so  consistent  a  dudple  of 
Jesus,  as  Annie  was,  could  long  escape  the  reproacbt? 
and  the  sneers  of  the  ungodly  around  her.  "  If  tbey 
called  the  roaster  of  the  house  Beelzebub,"  how  mucli 
more  one  of  the  humblest  of  his  servants  ?  Nothing  cU: 
was  to  be  expected,  for  nothing  else  \i*as  promised. 
"  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  suffer 
persecution."  "  Marvel  not,"  said  our  Lord,  "  if  the 
world  hate  you ;  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it 
hated  you."     On  this  subject  Annie  thus  speaks : 

'*  I  was  earnest  with  the  Most  High  that  I  might 
obtain  more  and  more  of  Christ's  livery.  I  meant  that 
I  might  be  made  more  holy  in  heart  and  in  life.  Now 
the  way  that  I  thought  I  got  the  answer  was  this : — 
One,  that  I  had  been  as  friendly  to  as  I  was  able,  took 
a  displeasure  at  me ;  and  went  and  called  me  not  only 
a  hypocrite,  but  a  great  one ;  and  said  that  I  ivas  full 
of  the  devil, — '  full  of  the  devil,'  were  his  very  words. 
This  I  counted  to  be  the  livery  of  our  Saviour,  for  \.c 
was  ridiculed  and  persecuted  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  and  I  thought  that  it  was  sent  me,  because  I 
had  need  of  it  to  humble  me,  and  to  let  me  see  more 
of  my  own  weakness  and  my  own  deformity,  and  how 
far  I  was  from  being  able  to  ftdfil  my  vows." 

In  course  of  time,  one  of  her  daughters  having  mar- 
ried, and  the  other  two  having  engaged  themselves  as 
servants  in  different  families,  Annie,  after  several  changes 
of  residence,  at  length  settled  in  the  village  of  Mmii- 
roail,  where  she  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life. 
For  some  years  she  continued  her  usual  oocupationi, 
but  when  she  became  unfit  for  hard  labour,  she  com- 
menced a  small  school  for  teaching  children  to  read. 
In  this  employment  she  was  wonderfully  successful,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  more 
especially  the  imperfection  of  her  hearing,  that  she  feU 
herself  obliged  to  desist  from  the  exertion  of  teaching. 
Though  she  gave  up  the  school,  however,  Annie  w-a:^ 
not  idle.  She  was  still  to  be  seen  busily  employed  at 
her  spinning  wheel ;  and  even  at  the  advanced  age  cS 
ninety-one,  her  industrious  habits  were  as  remarkable  as 
ever.  Industry  was  with  her  a  matter  of  prindple.  She 
regarded  it  as  a  great  Christian  duty  to  husband  well 
the  great  treasure — time ;  and,  instead  of  squandertsg 
it,  at  too  many  do,  in  idle  gossip,  Aimie  lived  habitually 
under  the  influence  of  a  coming  judgment,  when  she 
was  to  render  an  account  for  every  thought,  aad  word, 
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and  action.  She  tougbt  to  "  redeem  the  tune,  seebflf 
the  days  were  few  and  evil." 

During  the  latter  years  of  her  Hfe,  Annie's  cottage 
became  the  frequent  resort  of  the  pious  among  her 
neighbours;  audit  was  indeed  a  high  privilege  to  enjoy 
a  conversation  with  this  sged  saint.  Her  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance with  divine  truth,  her  deep  and  fervent 
devotion,  her  familiarity  with  the  varied  turns  and 
shifting  of  the  Christian's  experience,  rendered  her 
company  valuable  to  all,  both  M  and  young,  who  were 
anxiously  seeking  the  road  to  Zion.  When  speaking 
of  the  Redeemer's  love,  her  eye  would  glisten,  and 
her  voice  become  more  than  usually  animated.  This 
^vas  a  theme  on  which  she  delighted  to  dwell.  It  is 
an  infirmity  of  many  people  to  think  lightly  of  their 
neighbours.  Of  this  fault  Annie  was  peculiarly  free. 
She  always  endeavoured  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  the  actions  of  others,  and  where  she  could  not 
conscientiously  praise,  she  on  most  occasions  forbore  to 
condemn. 

Some  years  before  her  death,  Annie  received  a  visit 
from  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond ;  and  so  much  was  he 
pleased  with  her  conversation,  that  he  intended,  had  he 
lived,  to  have  prepared  and  published  a  memoir  of  her. 
At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  Annie  suffered  a 
severe  injury,  in  consequence  of  a  fiUL  She  now  thought 
that  death  was  at  hand.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to 
raise  her  up  again,  on  which  she  remarked : — 

"  Oh,  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  with  the  Lord ;  but 
his  time  is  best.  I  feel  just  like  a  little  ship  tossed  wiUi 
the  tempest,  and  when  getting  in  at  the  harbour-head, 
obliged  to  go  back  again,  to  contend  for  some  time 
longer  with  the  rough  jaws  of  the  ocean." 

As  long  as  her  strength  permitted,  Annie  was  dili- 
gent and  regular  in  attending  Church ;  and  she  so  ar- 
ranged matters  on  the  Saturday,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Lord's  day  might  be  spent  in  religious  exercises.  Before 
entering  the  house  of  Ood,  she  prepared  herself  by 
prayer  and  meditation ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
she  derived  much  advantage  from  the  ordinances.  She 
went  to  Church  not  to  criticise  the  preacher,  or  his  dis- 
course, but  to  listen  attentively  to  the  message  which  the 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  send  her.  A  very  pleasing  ac- 
count is  given  by  Mr  Brodie  of  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  Annie,  in  reference  to  the  employments  of  the 
Sabbath :_ 

*'  The  writer  of  this  memoir,  calling  upon  her  one 
Saturday  evening,  found  her,  as  usual,  full  of  prayer 
and  praise,  blessing  God  for  the  peace  that  she  ei^oyed, 
and  desiring  that  others  should  help  her  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness.  Taking  his  hand  in  both  hers, 
she  earnestly  prayed  that  his  labours  might  be  blessed, 
that  the  Lord  might  be  with  him  in  his  studies,  in 
speaking  to  the  people,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  and  in  all  social  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhort- 
ation. She  spoke  with  great  delight  of  the  glorious 
plan  of  redemption,  and  expressed  high  8atis£u:tion  in 
recalling  the  words  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  whidi  she 
called  a  precious  toble  of  God's  truth.  <  The  Spirit  of 
God,'  said  she,  '  maketh  effectual  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  first,  by  working  fiuth  in  them;  secondly,  by 
uniting  them  to  Christ  in  their  effectual  calling.'  A 
little  after,  she  added,  '  Oh  the  blessed  work  of  re- 
demption I  first,  the  foreknowledge ;  secondly,  the  pre- 
destination of  the  Lord;  and,  thirdly,  the  effectual 
calling  of  the  Spirit.  All  grace,  grace,  free  grace  1  Oh 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  through  Christ,  only  through 
him/     On    his  leaving  her,   she  said^    'A^y  a'  the 


blessings  of  the  ninety-first  psalm,  and  there  are  mony 
o'  them  there,  be  with  you  I  and  may  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  so  shine  into  your  heart,  as  to  make 
it  summer  in  your  soul,  though  it  be  winter  In  the 
season  1 ' " 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  Annie  became  very 
feeble,  and  incapable  of  remaining  much  out  of  bed. 
As  long  as  she  was  able,  however,  she  contbued  to 
write  letters  of  encouragement  to  fellow  Christians. 
As  she  grew  worse,  she  slept  less ;  but  she  used  to  say, 
these  sleepless  nights  were  blessed  nights  to  her.  She 
communed  with  her  God  and  with  her  own  heart, 
and  in  the  multitude  of  her  thoughts  within  her,  the 
divine  comforts  delighted  her  souL  Towards  the 
end  of  February  1831,  her  end  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
approaching.  The  peace  of  God,  however,  still 
flowed  into  her  soul;  and  she  felt,  that  though  her 
flesh  and  heart  were  beginning  to  fiunt  and  to  fiu]» 
God  was  the  strength  of  her  heart,  and  her  portion  for 
ever.  A  few  passages  from  the  graphic  account  which 
her  biographer  has  given  of  her  dying  hours  may  be 
interesting : — 

"  One  morning  she  said,  '  I  have  had  a  wrestling 
night.  I  have  b^n  pleading  for  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, that  the  Lord  would  enable  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  direct  them  to  what  may  be  most  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  souls.  I  have  besought 
him  for  a  blessing  on  my  fiunily  and  friends ;  but  1  did 
not  stop  there :  I  have  gone  round  the  world,  to  every 
place  where  there  is  a  soul  to  be  saved.' 

"  The  same  friends  called  for  her  agun  on  Sabbatli 
the  27th.  They  found  the  fiunily  sitting  round  the 
fire,  and  thought  that  Annie  had  been  gone ;  but  were 
surprised  to  see  her  sitting  erect  in  her  chair.  She  did 
not  speak  for  some  time.  She  knew  them,  and  lifted 
up  her  hands  very  expressively,  and  seemed,  by  her 
look,  to  wish  to  speak.  At  last  she  said,  '  God  is  the 
treasure  of  my  soul.'  She  seemed  very  uneasy,  lay 
back  in  her  chair,  and  turned  many  different  ways^  and 
then  in  a  little  she  repeated  the  whole  verse : 
Ood  b  the  treuure  of  my  loa]. 


The  source  of  bwUnc  J07  ; 
k  Joy.  which  want  ihall  not  Impata'. 
Kor  death  itielf  deitroy.' 


'  I  am  just  waiting,^ ust  waiting  upon  him.  I  can  do 
nothing  but  wait  on  him.  I  am  a  wonder.  I  wonder 
that  1  am  here.'  They  then  learned  that  she  had  not 
expected  to  live  so  long.  Indeed,  her  continuance  in 
life  appeared  surprising  to  all  who  saw  her.  When 
they  bade  her  good-bye,  she  looked  up  and  said, '  He 
will  reprove  the  devourer  for  your  sakes,'  referring  to 
MalachiiiL  10,  in  which  passage  she  had  for  many  years 
taken  much  pleasure. 

"  They  went  back  at  night,  to  dt  up  with  her  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  let  her  daughter  get  a  little  rest. 
They  found  her  lying  on  a  sofa,  which  they  had  sent 
her.  She  breathed  more  freely  on  it  than  in  bed.  The 
first  thing  she  said  after  they  went  in  was,  '  Jesus, — 
Jesus, — Jesus  is  a  sun  and  shield, — hell  grace  and 
glory  give.'  It  seemed  to  be  an  exertion  for  her  to 
spedc,  and  she  had  to  rest,  in  order  to  gain  strength  to 
express  what  she  wished  to  say.  After  #  pause,  she 
repeated  the  whole  verse, '  For  God  the  Lord's  a  sun 
and  shield,'  &c  (84th  Psalm.)  In  a  little  she  said, 
'  Towards  the  Lord,  my  waiting  eyes  continually  are 


set'  At  another  time,  '  I  am  a  poor,  a  poor 
waiting  for  an  alms  of  grace ;  and  I'll  no'  be  bidden  go 
from  the  throne  of  grace  without  it'  One  of  her 
friends  said,  *  No,  for  tlie  Lord  says,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find.'  Annie  immediately  took  up  the  passage,  and 
added, '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.'  '  The  Lord  is  so  gracious  that 
he  represents  himself  knocking  at  the  dooK  of  our 
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hearts,  and  Bavs,  If  any  man  wiB  open,  I  will  come  ln« 
and  gup  with  tdm,  and  be  with  me.*  When  »he  awoke 
from  a  ibort  sleep,  she  looked  up,  and  said,  '  Jesus  will 
enlighten  all  my  darkness, — doubts  and  fears  are  turned 
into  praises,' 

"  She  took  no  nourishment,  excepting  now  and  then 
a  little  milk.  Once,  after  taking  a  mouthful  of  it,  she 
lifted  both  her  hands,  and  said, — '  featbera.'  Her 
friends  began  to  fear  her  mind  was  wandering.  8he 
again  said, — *  feathers, — I  trust.'  Tbsy  then  disooFered 
that  she  WM  thinking  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  91st 
Psalm,  which  she  used  often  to  repeat  with  great  delight. 
3he  then  got  strength  to  repeat  the  whole  of  that  verse : 

'  HU  feathen  ihall  thee  hide ;  thy  tru«t 
Under  hl«  winn  ihall  bei 

Hlf  fUthfulneM  thaU  be  a  thield  : 
And  buckler  unto  thee.' 

'*  This  verse  she  again  repeated  aloud,  together  with 
tte  two  preceding  it ;  and  probably  she  had  gone  over 
the  next  four  verses  without  utterance,  for,  in  a  little, 
■he  repeated  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  i 

*  For  tbmi  therein  the  luit  reward 

Of  wicked  men  ihaU  see. 

"  She  then  spoke  of  God*s  love  to  his  people.  '  The 
Lord  watches  over  hif  Church.  He  will  build  up 
2ion :  I  have  engraven  her  name  upon  my  hsTids.  My 
hands  shdl  build  her  ruined  walls,  and  raise  her  broken 
frame.'  She  was  often  troubled  with  her  cough,  and 
seemed  to  have  most  ease  in  a  sitting  posture.  When 
she  had  been  asleep  for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  were 
endeavouring  to  put  her  in  as  easy  a  posture  as  possible, 
•he  said,  '  Thou  sh^lt  not  need  to  bie  afraid  for  terrors 
o£  the  night ; '  and,  in  a  litUe  after,  the  first  verse  of 
the  20th  Psahfn : 

•  Jehovah  hear  thee  In  the  day 
When  trouble  he  doth  lendj 

^d  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  Ood, 
Thee  from  all  Ul  defend.* 

"  Her  friends  thought  that  she  knew  them,  but  were 
not  sure,  as  she  had  not  named  them,  and  her  sight 
had  become  very  dim.  One  of  them  asked  if  she  knew 
them  7  '  Oh  yes,  my  dear  friend,'  putting  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  *  May  He  be  your  light ; ' 

•  And  oh  what  a  life,  what  a  rett,  what  a  Joy, 
We  shall  know  when  we're  mounted  above ; 

Praise,  nraite  shall  my  triumphing  powers  employ, 
M y  Obd  I    I  shall  feast  on  thy  love  1 ' 

" '  He  is  my  fortress  and  my  God ;  and  in  him  trust 
I  will.  The  Lord  sometimes  gives  dear  light,  and 
shines  brightly  into  the  hearts  of  his  people,  as  the 
clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain.'  Being  uneasy,  and 
oppressed  with  weakness  and  coughing,  she  said,  '  Oh 
day  dawn  I  Oh  day  dawn  1  Oh  may  the  ministering 
spirits  stand  by  me,  and  every  elect  vessel,  and  waft  me 
on  their  seraphic  wings  to  the  abodes  of  bliss ! '  In  a 
little  after,  as  if  addressing  her  friends,  she  added, '  Oh 
stand  fast.  Oh  trust  Be  fiiithful  unto  the  death, 
and  Ha  will  give  you  «  crown  of  life.'  Then,  as  if  in 
prayer, 

*  Set  thoa  a  watch  before  my  mouth ; 

Keep  of  my  lips  the  door.^ 

*  Oh  thoa  that  art  the  mighty  rae^ 
Thy  sword  gird  on  thy  thigh.* 

"  She  then  expressed  her  sense  of  gratitude  to  her 
friends,  for  their  attention  to  her  wants,  and  said, 
'  What  am  I,  to  be  so  attended  I '  and  referring  to  the 
sofa,  on  which  she  was  lying,  *  What  am  I  to  be  here  I 
Do  not  conceal  God's  goodness  under  a  bushel,— do 
not  conceal  God's  goodness  under  a  bushel.'  *  Jesus  is 
the  true  light  of  the  world.  He  took  our  flesh  upon 
htm,  and  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  and  styles 
himself  the  Good  Shepherd.'  *  He  will  lead  the  blind 
by  a  way  they  know  not.  He  will  make  crooked  things 
itraight,  and  rough  places  smooth.  He  will  moke  dark- 
ness light  in  his  own  time.'  *  No  man  cometh  to  me, 
till  Ood  the  Father  draw  him.'  He  is  obliged  to  put 
forth  a  miraele  of  power  to  draw  him.  He  oomplains 
•  that  we  will  not  come  unto  him,  that  wt  may  have  life, 


and  hare  it  abundantly.    It  la  wonderful,  wonderful, 
that  I  am  what  I  am  1    Draw  me  I    Draw  me  1 ' 

•  Ood  la  of  mine  Inhcrltanes 
And  eup  the  portion ; 

The  lot  that  fklien  Is  to  me, 
Thou  dost  malnUla  atone.* 
"  So  long  fw  they  were  with  her,  she  never  eon- 
plained  or  asked  for  anything,  excepting  onoe.     Her 
mouth  seemed  very  parched  and  sore,  and  her  lipa  were 
black.     She  was  offered  a  tea  spoonful  of  rose  syrup, 
(from  which  she  had  often  derived  benefit,  in  moisten-      . 
ing  her  throat  and  softening  her  cough,)  but  she  relHised      I 
it,  and  said, '  Water,  water.'    And  the  only  time,  while 
they  were  with  her,  that  she  prayed  for  reU^  from 
pain,  she  said,  '  Draw  me  out  of  the  miry  day.'    Her 
next  words  were, 


'  And  now  another  day  Is  goon, 
I'll  sine  my  Maker's  praise ; 

Mr  (vmrnrtt  every  hour  make  ki 
iil4  proTidcnce  and  grace.' 


<*  During  the  foUowing  day,  (Monday,  88di  Feb.) 
she  became  weaker  and  weaker.  She  had  not  much 
pain,  but  had  a  general  feeling  of  uneaaineBs»  end  s 
constant  desire  to  change  her  posture,  so  that  she  wai 
by  turns  moved  to  the  soia,  to  the  bed,  and  to  her 
chair.  Her  mind,  however,  continued  in  the  same 
heavenly  frame ;  and  when  her  strength  would  permit, 
she  gave  utterance  to  her  feelings  in  appropriate  texts 
of  Scripture. 

'*  Towards  evening,  when  her  danghtere,  by  her  own 
desire,  were  moving  her  from  the  bed  to  the  aofs,  she 
said, '  Lay  me  down, — lay  me  down, — I  wish  to  sleep 
my  last  sleep  in  Jesus.'  And  she  had  only  lain  upoo 
the  sofa  for  a  few  seconds,  when  she  breathed  her  last** 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  one,  low  in 
this  world's  estimation,  but  exalted  in  the  estimation  of 
Him  who  judgeth  not  after  the  outwird  appearance, 
but  who  alone  judgeth  the  heart  Lei  no  man  boait 
of  mere  external  trappings,  such  as  wealth,  and  honour, 
and  influence.  These  will  avail  him  nothing  on  s 
judgment-day.  The  richest,  the  most  powerfril,  and 
the  most  honourable  among  men,  will  then  eland  on  a 
footing  vrith  the  poorest,  the  humbled,  and  Che  most 
obscure.  Let  usbe  contented  then,  like  Aimie,  with 
the  situation  in  which  Ood  has  plaeed  us,  knowing,  ai 
we  do,  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  doeth  all  things  wisely  and  weiL 

RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 
No.  I. 

ARBANGEMENT   Am>   DISTRIBITTION  OF  KOCKS. 

B?  THE  Rev.  Jihn  Anderson, 
Minister  of  Newhvrgk, 

When  the  great  work  of  Creation  was  finished,  the 
Divine  Architect,  we  are  told,  **  saw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.'*  Every 
thing  bore  the  impress  of  his  hand,  from  the  highest  of 
the  spheres  to  the  least  particle  of  matter.  Divine 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  were  manifested  through- 
out the  whole ;  and,  while  the  heavens  dedared  the 
glory  of  God,  the  lowest  depths  of  the  earth,  as  well  n 
the  firmament,  "  shewed  his  handiwork."  Blilton,  no 
less  justly  than  beautifully,  has  represented  Adam  rising 
at  once  In  paradise  in  the  fuU  perfection  of  his  senses, 
and,  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  glorious  appearanoei 
of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  sees,  led 
by  the  contemplation  of  them,  to  ask  whenee  ^is  won- 
derful scene  arose  ?  A  heathen  philosopher,  Imagining 
a  somewhat  analogous  case,  and  guided  entirely  by  the 
light  of  nature,  has  suggested  the  answer  in  which  the 
sublime  inquiry  would  terminate..  "  If  it  were  possible," 
says  Cicero,*  **that  persons  who  had  long  lived  in  sub- 
•  Nat.  Deor.,  II.  t7. 
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temmeoof  liabitatunis,  and  liad  enjoyed  only  a  yague 
report  of  the  cxiatenoe  and  power  of  the  gods,  should 
suddenly  emerge  into  the  light  and  lustre  of  the  world 
we  inhabit,  they  would  no  sooner  behold  the  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  or  nndentand  the  regular  order  of  the 
seasons  and  the  Tastness  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than 
they  would  at  once  acknowledge  both  the  existence  of 
superior  powers,  and  that  these  wonders  were  of  their 
creation."  The  portion  of  the  divine  works,  in  which 
our  habitation  has  been  fixed,  has  unquestionably  un- 
dergone an  immense  change,  in  consequence  of  the  fall, 
by  which  everv  department  of  nature  has  been  more  or 
less  affected,  but  the  workmanship  still  proves  itself  of 
God.  There  is  not  oidy  power  manifested,  but  a  strik- 
ing and  inimitable  beauty,  interwoven  with  wisdom  and 
goodness,  punted  on  the  fiice  and  over  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  his  hands  here  below ;  and  from  the  high 
vantage  ground  on  which  we  stand,  instructed  not  only 
in  the  Word,  but  intimately  'acquainted  with  the 
works  of  God,  we  cannot  &U  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sentiment  which  was  felt  by  the  king  of  Israel, 
who  asserted  that  ''God  hath  made  every  thing  beauti- 
ful in  his  time." 

The  department  of  nature  which  it  b  first  proposed 
to  consider,  as  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  but  little  calculated  to  enforce 
the  truth  of  them.  The  8urfiu%  of  the  earth  is  pleas- 
ingly diversified,  and,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  pre- 
sents a  thousand  objects  of  attraction.  But  in  the  dead, 
inert,  immoveable  masses  beneath,  the  barren  rock,  the 
stiff  clay,  the  colourless  metals,  where  all  seems  confusion 
and  disorder,  what  have  we  here  in  any  way  calculated 
to  interest  the  heart  or  to  excite  feelings  of  piety? 
Much  every  way ;  and  without  aiming  at  any  thiilg  like 
a  regular  system  of  geological  researdi,  a  few  instances 
may  be  given,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable,  nor, 
perhaps,  without  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  1 
shall  carefully  avoid  all  mere  theoretic  or  speculative 
poiuu,  and  confine  myself  solely  to  the  acknowledged 
facts  of  the  science,  nor  will  the  illustrations  which  I 
^hatl  select  cause  me  to  depart,  in  the  least,  from  the 
literal  received  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Technical 
terms  shall  also,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

The  first  condition  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  have 
any  historical  notice,  is  that  whidi  is  represented  in 
Genefds,  where,  after  the  declaration  that  God  was  the 
original  Creator  of  all  things,  we  are  told  of  a  period  and 
condition  of  things  when  the  whole  of  its  materials  were 
**  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.*'  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
surfiice  of  the  shapeless  mass,  when  the  various  elements 
of  air,  earth,  and  water  gradually  assumed  their  respeo- 
tive  positions,  and  darlmess,  confusion,  and  disorder 
gave  place  to  light,  symmetry,  and  harmony.  The  form 
which  the  earth  assumed,  upon  these  arrangements  be- 
ing completed,  as  philosophy  has  demonstrated,  was 
that  of  a  spherical  body  flattened  at  the  poles,  that  is,  a 
6gure  resembling,  as  nearly  as  pbssible,  the  appearance 
of  an  orange,  which  is  compressed  at  both  ends.  This 
form,  as  is  fiuther  demonstrated  by  strict  mathematical 
principles,  is  precisely  the  one  wluch  a  fluid  body,  re- 
volving round  its  axis,  and  acquiring  solidity  at  its  sur- 
face, by  the  slow  dissipation  of  its  heat  or  other  causes, 
would  ultimately  assume.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  every  part  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth 
ia  symmetriedly  arranged,  and  that  every  individual 
particle  occupies  the  position  which  divine  wisdom  has 
assigned  to  it.  The  vegetable  and  animal  forms  around 
OS  are  composed  of  the  same  material  substances,  the 
same  constituent  elements,  as  those  of  which  the  globe 
itself  is  constructed,  and  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  so  ex- 
quisitely modelled  these  forms  and  made  them  instinct 
with  life,  moyed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  end  im- 
pretied  upon  the  whole  the  unity,  regularity,  and  adapta- 
tion which  prevail  among  the  separate  parts.     "  The 


Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth';  by  tmderstand- 
ing  hath  he  established  the  heavens.  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works  1  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
aU." 

Considering  the  infinite  variety  of  plants  and  animaltf 
which  abound  in  the  earth,  one  might  have  been  led  to 
expect  a  similar  diversity  in  its  mineral  contents.  But 
very  different  is  the  fitct.  The  laboun  of  the  chemist 
have  discovered  fifty-two  simple  bodies,  and  these  ae« 
tuaUy  constitute  the  elements  of  all  the  material  sub* 
stances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  entering  into  the 
stony  crust  of  the  earth.  The  g^TM  and  other  crystallized 
bodies  are,  indeed,  numerous ;  the  carbonate  of  lime 
alone  auuming  no  less  than  about  five  hundred  different 
forms.  But  U^e  great  aggregate  masses  of  the  earth 
are  not  only  limited  in  number,  but  nearly  uniform  in 
composition,  texture,  and  structure,  over  the  entire 
surface.  Great  Britain  is  an  epitome  of  the  globe.  The 
same  hard,  sharp,  serrated  rocks,  which  compose  our 
insukr  mountain  ranges,  mark  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  and  form  a  barrier  to  the  ocean  at  the  eztrerotf 
pointa  of  the  Americas.  Melville  Island  and  New 
South  Wales  possess  the  same  series  of  sandstone, 
lime,  and  coal,  which  occur  in  the  midland  districts  o^ 
England  and  Scotland.  The  granite  of  Aberdeen,  walk 
the  syenite  of  Skye,  can  boast  of  a  texture  as  compact 
and  crystalline  as  those  enduring  masses  out  of  which 
the  Pharaohs  built  the  pyrami<&.  The  condition  of 
the  interior  is  also  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  vol* 
canoes-;  these  subterranean  fires  abound  in  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  bum  aa  intensely  under  the  snows  of 
Iceland  as  within  the  range  of  the  tropics.  The  influence 
of  climate  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  distribution  of 
phmts  and  animals;  every  newly  discovered  country 
adding  something  to  our  zoologiod  and  botanical  col- 
lections. The  mineral  kingdom,  as  fiir  as  the  nature 
of  rocks  is  concerned,  is  alike  independent  of  atmna- 
pheric  influences,  and  geographical  arrangements;  from 
our  travellers  And  voyagers,  go  where  they  will,  geology 
receives  no  fivther  advantage  than  a  corroboration  of 
some  previously  established  principle ;  nor,  although  it 
cannot  be  determined  beforehand  of  what  particular 
class  of  rocks  an  unexplored  country  is  likely  to  be 
compoeed,  is  there  reason  to  believe,  that  any  new 
series  or  order  of  rocks  remains  to  be  discovered,  from 
the  one  pole  to  the  other,  materially  different  from  those 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  some  system  or  principle 
of  arrangement  prevailing  among  the  minerals  of  the 
earth,  befi>re  the  geologist  could  feel  himself  warranted 
in  pronouncing,  so  decidedly,  as  to  the  entire  super- 
ficies of  the  globe.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  fact.  Rocka 
have  not  been  indiscriminately  heaped  together.  They 
have  been  superimposed  upon  each  other  in  the  most 
perfect  order.  When  God  fixed  "  tiie  foundations  of 
the  earth,"  stretched  his  compass  "  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,"  and  laid  *'  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the 
waters,"  he  eompleted  the  mighty  edifice  agreeably  to 
the  plan  which  he  had  determined  upon  from  the  be- 
ginning :  the  different  portions  of  the  building  rise  one 
above  another  in  regular  succession ;  and  the  finished 
work,  so  fer  as  we  can  survey  the  interior,  displays,  by 
the  most  unequivocal  indications,  the  several  etmntt 
into  which  the  materials  have  been  thrown.  These  con- 
stitute what  geologists  call  the  wtrata  of  the  earth,  that  ia^ 
eompreased  or  flattened  hiyers,  of  varying  thickness,  such 
as  our  sand  and  limestones  exhibit,  and  which  envelope 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  order  in  which  the 
strata  are  disposed  is  uniform  from  below  upwards,  and 
this  order  is  never  inverted.  From  the  blue  slates  of  tl  le 
Grampians  to  the  duik  difis  at  Dover,  there  is  a 
regular  succession  of  intermediate  rocks,  piled  one  Ji\t- 
on  another  like  the  maaon^work  of  our  houses ;  and, 
while  to  many  there  appears  nothing  but  eonfuaion,  to 
the  scientific  eye,  every  portion  of  the  series,  although 
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tbe  same  ingredientB  enter  into  several  classes  of  rocks, 
is  as  well  defined,  and  as  easily  recognised,  aa  the  two 
members  at  the  extreme  points  are  by  the  common 
observer.  Suppose  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  repre- 
sent the  series  of  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed,  A  being  the  stratum  nearest  the  surface, 
and  Z  the  lowest.  Now  such  is  the  uniformity  of  po- 
sition among  the  several  strata,  that  A  is  never  found 
below  Z,  nor  alternating  with  any  of  the  other  inter- 
vening letters :  Z,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  found 
above  any  of  the  letters  that  stand  before  it  in  the  alpha- 
bet ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  all  the  rest.  Thus 
every  rock  occupies  its  own  relative  place.  The  chalk 
deposit  stands  high,  though  not  the  highest,  in  the 
series,  and  it  is  never  found  to  intrude  itself  between 
any  of  the  inferior  groups ;  it  is  not  seen  beneath  the 
coal  or  limestone  of  the  midland  districts,  nor  can  a 
particle  of  it  be  traced  among  the  red  and  grey  sand- 
stones which  rest  immediately  upon  the  more  indurated 
slaty  rocks.  These  observations  equally  apply  to  every 
other  class  of  stratified  rocks,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
beneath  the  tropics,  and  throughout  the  entire  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth's  surfece.  **  There  is  a  vein  for  the 
silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  find  it :  iron  is 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is  molten  out  of  the 
stone :  He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth 
out  all  perfection." 

Why,  then,  the  question  wiU  naturally  occur,  do  we 
not  find  the  same  rocks  prevailing  universally?  Why 
are  the  rocks  different  in  different  districts?  And,  why 
do  we  see  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  the 
series  actually  spread  out  for  miles  upon  the  surfiice  ? 
Unquestionably  such  is  the  case.  Every  locality,  or 
district  of  country  of  any  extent,  is  characterized  by  its 
own  particular  class  of  rocks ;  and,  while  this  forms  no 
exception  to  the  law  of  superposition  stated  above,  it 
unfolds  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arrangements  in  the 
whole  economy  of  nature,  by  which  the  mineral  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  are  rendered  subservient  to  purposes 
of  utility,  and  shews,  where  we  had  least  reason  to 
expect  it,  the  clearest  indications  of  benevolence  and 
design.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  how  this  hap- 
pens. 

While  the  number  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
earth's  crust  is  limited,  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  of 
very  few  localities  in  which  the  whole  series  can  be 
found  entire.  Particular  members,  in  certain  districts, 
are  altogether  wanting,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  inter- 
posing mass,  two  remoter  bed  are  necessarily  brought 
into  contact.  But  instead  of  one  or  two  of  the  series, 
several  members  are  cut  off,  and  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  may  be  nearly  united.  Again,  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent beds  are  removed,  and  we  find  certain  districts 
characterized,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  many 
miles,  by  one  prevailing  rock.  Hence  the  well-known 
features  of  our  coal  fields,  which  useful  mineral  occu- 
pies the  centre  nearly  of  the  several  groups.  Hence, 
too,  the  sandstones  that  predominate  in  the  lower 
districts  of  the  shires  of  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Forfar ; 
also  in  Dumfnes-shire,  and  the  adjacent  localities  on 
the  borders.  Beneath  these  sandstones,  what  occurs  ? 
May  we,  by  any  mere  effort  of  digging,  stumble  upon 
some  unknown  rock,  or  fall  in  with  the  mineral  trea- 
sures of  the  higher  regions  ?  Assuredly  neither  result 
will  follow;  the  chalk  will  not  appear,  and  there  is  no 
coal  to  reward  the  labour  of  our  hands.  Our  know- 
ledge thus  far  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance, 
in  determining  the  districts  in  wMch  the  coal-beds  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  where  there  is  a  certainty  that  they 
do  not  exist, — ^thereby  at  once  securing  individuals 
against  the  risk  of  being  led  into  useless  and  expensive 
operations,  and  preventing  the  oommonity  from  lament- 
ing their  want  of  enterprise,  in  depriving  them  of  bless- 
ings which  Providence  has  not  bestowed  upon  them, 
fitkold  in  this  a  prMf  of  divins  wisdoml     Had  tbe 


several  strata  of  rocks  everywhere  prevailed,  the  inlia^ 
bitants  of  the  earth  would  have  had  no  variety  of 
materials  out  of  which  to  construct  their  dwellings,  as 
their  operations  would  have  been  confined  to  the  highest 
beds,  and  thus  a  limit  would,  in  so  far,  have  been  set 
to  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  taste.  Behold, 
too,  a  proof  of  the  divine  goodness  1  Had  no  system 
been  observed  in  the  superposition  of  rocks,  we  ooold 
have  obtained  no  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and,  of  consequence,  must  have  been  inces- 
santly engaged  in  searching  for  the  more  useful  metals 
where  they  did  not  exist,  or,  if  the  entire  series  had 
been  deposited  in  every  locality,  the  utmost  efforts  of 
human  industry  could  never  have  reached  thenu 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  of  the  most  important  facts 
connected  with  the  structure  of  the  earth,  in  relation 
to  the  purposes  of  utility, — regularity  in  the  superposi- 
tion of  its  rocks,  and  yet  the  whole  so  distributed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  its  inhabitants.  To  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  arrangement,  let  us  consider  the  average 
thickness  of  the  beds  which  lie  above  the  coal,  as  these 
have  been  stated  in  some  of  the  most  accurate  surveys 
of  England.  The  newest  flcetz  or  tertiary  rocks  above 
the  chalk,  consisting  of  claystone,  marie,  and  imper- 
fectly consolidated  limestone,  give  about  1400  feet 
in  average  thickness  over  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  chalk  is  estimated  about  1800  feet ; 
the  green  and  iron  sand  formation,  which  underlies  the 
chalk,  about  600  feet;  the  oolitic  series  about  1800 
feet ;  the  lias  about  450  feet ;  the  new  red  sandstone, 
in  which  the  rock  salt  is  situated,  about  2100  feet ;  the 
magnesian  limestone  about  200  feet ;  and  to  these  suc- 
ceed the  coal  measures,  consisting  of  alternate  beds  of 
coal,  ironstone,  clay,  and  sandstone.  Thus  the  super- 
incumbent mass  which  overlies  the  coal  is  nearly  8000 
feet,  from  beneath  which,  but  for  the  arrangement  above 
alluded  to,  the  mineral  must  have  been  extracted,  being 
a  depth  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  deepest 
mines  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

ON  THE  SEASON  OF  SPRING,  WITH  ITS  RELIGIOUS 
LESSONS: 

A  DISCOURSE, 

By  the  Rsv.  J.  G.  Loaim&, 

3finister  of  St.  JDavitTs  Parish,  Glasgow. 

*<  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created ;  and 
thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth." — Psalm 
civ.  30. 

At  this  moment  we  are  living  in  the  heart  of 
spring — a  mighty  and  a  beautiful  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  world  around  us.  Let  us  not  sufki 
It  to  pass  away  unheeded  and  unimproved ;  let  us 
see  whether  we  cannot  behold  in  it  manifestations 
of  Grody  and  draw  from  it  lessons  of  wisdom,  which 
may  prove  sweet  and  profitable  after  the  Bpring 
itself  has  departed. 

No  one  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  spring, — ^it  is  universally 
and  familiarly  known.  Perhaps  this  is,  of  oil 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  most  striking.  The 
transition  from  spring  into  summer,  and  from 
summex  into  autumn;  and  from  autumn  into  win- 
ter, does  not  seem  so  strange  and  wonderful  as 
the  passage  from  winter  into  spring.  In  the  other 
cases  there  is  little  more  than  the  derelopment  of 
a  state  of  things  already  in  existence.  It  is  other- 
wise with  spring.  It  is  like  a  creation  coming 
out  of  nothings   There  is  nothing  in  winter  which 
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prepares  our  mind  to  expect  it.  It  is  thoroughly 
new,  and,  not  improbably,  the  darkness,  and  the 
wetness,  and  the  dreariness  of  winter,  through 
which  we  hare  passed,  make  the  spring  more 
beautiful  than  other  seasons.  Hence  it  is  that 
spring  has  always  drawn  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  heathen  have  worshipped  it  like  a 
goddess,  and  it  is  among  the  first  and  most  fre- 
quent objects  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the  poet. 

I  needf  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  as  its  features 
are  marked  and  well  known  to  all.     Let  me  only 
carry  back  your  thoughts  for  a  little.     Winter 
covers  the  earth  in  frost,  or  snow,  or  storms, — 
light  is  brief.     Everything  in  nature  may  be  said 
to  be  at  a  stand,  and  to  savour  of  the  silence  and 
death  of  the  sepulchre.     Thoughtless  men  may 
complain,  and  think  such  a  state  of  things  dero- 
gatory to  the  character  of  God,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  had  there  been  no  winter ;  but 
these  are  the  suggestions    of  ignorance.      The 
earth  must  rest  as  well  as  man,  to  prepare  for 
ensuing  fertility.     The  snows  of  winter  protect 
the  seeds  of  vegetation ;   its  storms  purify  the 
atmosphere  from  a  thousand  noadous  influences, 
which,  if   stagnant,  might  descend   upon  us  in 
fever  or  in  plague.     Its  frosts  and  rains  are  essen- 
tial to  the  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  its  weeds ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  been 
ordered,  that  our  winter  gives  to  other  and  to 
mighty  nations  the  benefit  of  summer,  and  thus 
is  the  general  happiness  more  widely  difliised  and 
spread  among  a  greater  number  of  individuals 
than  had  winter  never  fallen  upon  the  earth.  The 
removal  of  winter  from  the  seasons  of  the  year 
would  be  no  gain;  it  would,  ere  long,  prove  a 
serious  loss.  But  it  does  not  last  for  ever.   It  would 
be  dismal  if  it  did.     Soon  the  days  lengthen — ^the 
snow  and  the    frost  disappear — ^the  weather  is 
moderated,  and  man  is  ready  for  his  labour — and 
now  a  remarkable  change  appears  through  all  na- 
ture.     Buds,  concealed  under  the  ground,   or 
guarded  by  the  wisest  protection  against  tiie  seve- 
rity of  winter,  swell  and  expand  into  leaves,  or 
blossoms,  or  shoots.    The  juices  of  trees,  so  long 
asleep,  now  awake,  and  push  through  all  their 
partes  and  array  the  branches  in  green.      The 
influence  is  everywhere  felt  and  manifested  where 
man's  eye  reaches,  and  where  it  reaches  not.   The 
winds,  so  wisely  ordered,  dry  up  the  superfluous 
moisture  from  the  earth.    Man  goes  forth  to  his 
labour.     The  air  is  elastic  and  serene,  and  almost 
invites  to  exertion.     There  is  no  sultry  heat  to 
weary  him  in  his  work,  and  the  mornings  and  the 
evenings  enlarge  to  suit  his  protracted  labours. 
The  flowers  are  dressed  in  the  gayest  bloom,  the 
birds  warble  in  the  woods  their  sweetest  music, 
and  gladden  creation  with  their  song.     All  the 
animal  tribes  partake  of  the  impulse  of  life,  and 
cheer  man  in  his  undertakings.     Universal  nature 
becomes  green  to  the  eye,  and  harmony  to  the 
ear*     Bright  are  the  heavens,  and  still  brighter 
the  prospects.     What  a  change  from  the  snow^ 
and  the  darkness,  and  the  death  of  winter ! 
And  what  has  caused  this  great  change  ?   Pro- 


bably the  wise  man  of  this  world  tells  us  it  is 
owing  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun ;  that  in  spring  the  earth  is  in  that  part 
of  her  course  which  subjects  her  surface  to  the 
powerful  and  increasing  influence  of  the  sun; 
that  it  is  light  and  heat  which  work  all  the  changes 
which  we  admire  so  much.  There  is  something  in 
this  account  which  is  true.  God  brings  about 
the  changes  of  the  year  through  the  medium  of 
second  causes,  and  light  and  heat  have  great  power 
over  the  spring,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
truth ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  atheism  of  man 
often  shelters  itself  under  the  names  and  laws  of 
nature,  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed  with  the 
tiiought  of  a  present  God.  Even  where  God 
commits  the  changes  of  the  seasons  to  second 
instruments,  he  seems,  for  wise  reasons,  to  retain 
so  much  of  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  as  to  re- 
mind men  that  the  changes  are  from  him.  Thus» 
while  it  is  true  that  the  seasons  are  produced  by  the 
particular  form  or  inclination  through  which  the 
earth  passes  in  her  course  round  the  sun,  the 
question  presents  itself,  why  does  the  earth  revolve 
in  this  form  and  not  in  another  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  might  be  carried  in  motion  round 
the  sun  without  producing  that  variety  of  heat 
which  gives  rise  to  the  seasons.  And  I  know  of 
no  law  in  nature  or  philosophy  which  determines 
that  she  shall  revolve  in  this  form,  and  invariably 
abide  by  it,  save  the  will  and  immediate  operation  of 
God ;  and,  therefore,  as  to  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
sun,  the  whole  change  of  spring  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  them.  They  manifestly  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, but  who  has  not  seen  the  flower  blossom- 
ing amidst  severest  cold  ?  and  how  is  it,  if  heat 
were  the  sole  cause,  that  the  trees  and  fields  do  not 
begin  their  spring  in  the  last  rather  than  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year  ?  For  the  most  part, 
the  heat  of  the  one  period  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  other.  But  the  spring  never  departs  from 
her  course.  She  does  not  anticipate  her  season, 
whether  there  be  warmth  or  whether  there  be 
cold,  and  to  what  can  this  be  attributed  but  the 
visitation  of  God  ? 

These  views  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  instead  of  explaining  away  God's 
presence  even  from  the  most  common  and  regular 
changes  of  the  world,  ascribe  to  him  a  near,  and 
personal,  and  perpetual  operation.  Never  do  they, 
like  man,  exclude  God  from  the  government  of 
his  own  world,  and  put  up  names,  and  laws,  and 
shadows,  in  his  room.  We  are  told  that  all  crea* 
tion  is  from  God, — ^that  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  founded  by  him, — ^that  the  grass,  and  the 
herbs,  and  the  trees,  and  the  animals,  grow  at  his 
word, — that  the  very  day  and  night  come  and  de- 
part at  his  bidding.  And,  surely,  if  God  created 
at  first,  it  must  be  the  same  Being  who  preserves 
from  day  to  day ;  for  what  is  preservation,  strictly 
examined,  but  continual  creation,  and  if  God  ex- 
tends his  care  to  so  many  smaller  changes,  surely 
he  must  exercise  the  same  care  over  the  larger 
movements  of  the  world.  If  he  rules  over  day 
and  nighty  he  must  rule  over  the  seasons* 
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In  ftcoordancd  with  ench  presmnptlons,  we  read, 
c'Thoa  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth ;  Thou 
hart  made  summer  and  winter,*  and  (f  sammer  and 
winter,  certainly  also  spring  and  antnmn,  which 
diTide  them.  We  read  in  thie  75th  Psalm,  after 
A  beantifhl  description  of  the  great  operations 
of  nature,  "  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof 
ftbnndantlj;  thon  settlest  the  furrows  thereof; 
thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers ;  thoa  blessest 
the  springing  thereof."  In  our  text  it  is  said, 
«  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  and  they,"  both 
wiimal  and  regetable  life,  "  are  created,"  not  ab- 
solutely but  substantially,  for  spring  closely  resem- 
bles a  creation.  **  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  tl\e 
earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  who*  corereth  the 
hearens  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  moun- 
tains." The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  when  inculcating  another  and 
E  spiritual  truth,  "  Paul  may  plant  and  ApoHos 
Water,  but  it  is  God  alone  who  giveth  the  increase," 
who  maketh  the  seed  to  grow, — one  of  the  grand 
operations  of  spring.  It  appears,  then,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  instruments  of  which  God  makes  use 
in  carrymg  forward  the  seasons,  instruments  whose 
adaptation  to  the  service  may  well  fill  us  with  grati- 
tude and  praise,  the  whole  must  always  be  referred  to 
himself  I  that  thou^  we  see  him  not,  it  is  God  who 
makes  the  spring,  and  leads  forward  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  terminates  it  in  winter  {  and,  more- 
over, that  he  leaves  part  of  the  operation  unex- 
plored by  natural  causes,  that  we  may  more  readily 
acknowledge  his  hand. 

Having  seen  that  God  is  the  great  Author  of 
spring,  let  us  now  consider  the  manifestations 
which  it  affords  of  the  divine  character.  We 
would  expect  it  to  speak  of  God,  and  our  expects^ 
tions  are  not  disappointed.  Spring  proclaims 
GotCf  power.  Contemplating  nature  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  we  never  could  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
spring ;  all  seems  dead,  hopelessly  dead,  the  grass  is 
withered  to  the  ground,  the  trees  are  without  a 
leaf,  not  a  flower  meets  the  eye.  Perhaps  frost  and 
snow  cover  the  earth,  and  scarcely  leave  to  it  the  same 
appearance.  At  this  moment,  were  the  whole  force 
of  men  and  animals  employed,  no  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion could  be  producea ;  no  skill  could  form  a 
single  flower.  How  immense,  then,  the  divine 
energy  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  perfectly  changes 
all  the  scene,  whidi,  without  effort  or  labour,  brings 
plants  and  flowers  in  countless  millions  out  of  the 
earth,  all  varying  in  their  hues,  and  structures,  and 
properties,  and  yet  all  springing  from  one  common 
material— -dust  I  Though  the  most  powerful  men 
were  assigned  but  a  small  space,  and  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  they  could  not  create  a  bud  or 
a  blossom,  but  Gbd,  at  every  return  of  spring, 
creates  over  the  vast  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  the  mightiest 
array  of  vegetable  productions. 

Then  spring  proclaims  GocTf  toiitdofn.  How 
great  is  the  wisdom  that  the  year  is  divided  into  sea- 
sons at  ail,  that  God  did  not  create  the  world  at  first, 
in  one  form,  and  then  allow  it  to  stand  still  for  ever, 


but  that  he  constantly  renews  its  surface !  What 
an  opportunity  does  this  aiFord  us  of  proving 
God's  perpetual  providence,  and  of  marking  the 
exemplification  of  his  character !  How  does  this 
enlarge  the  provision  of  fbod  for  man  and  beast, 
and  multiply  the  soiurces  of  happiness,  by  annually 
restoring  and  renovating  the  earth !  And  then 
what  wisdom  appears  in  the  circumstances  in  whick 
the  spring  presents  itself !  It  comes  forth  gradually 
firom  small  b^nnings ;  it  does  not  burst  npon  os 
in  a  day.  We  could  not  be  prepared  for  this,  and 
the  shock  of  so  sudden  a  transition  would  prove 
hurtful  to  ns,  and  to  the  whole  living  creatioa. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  dawn  of  preparation,  and  vrs 
are  freed  from  perplexity  and  surprise.  Where,  how- 
ever, as  in  very  cold  climates,  the  season  of  vegeta- 
tion and  maturity  is  short,  God  compensates  fbr 
the  brevity  by  hastening  forward  the  spring  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Without  this  kind  provision 
the  inhabitants  must  have  perished. 

Think,  again,  how  loudly  the  season  speaks  in 
behalf  of  the  faithMness  of  God.  Immediate? 
after  the  deluge  God  promised  there  should  be 
seed-time  and  harvest  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
through  four  thousand  years  how  exactly  has  this 
been  fulfilled  I  Great  changes  may  have  passed 
over  men  and  nations,  but  spring  has  regularly 
appeared  at  her  appointed  season ;  she  never  for- 
got to  come,  nor  did  she  ever  come  out  of  her 
proper  order.  Dismal,  indeed,  would  have  betfn 
the  condition  of  man,  had  she  ever  done  so  ;  bat 
no,  her  succession  has  been  most  beautiful  and  re- 
gular, faithful  like  the  God  from  whom  she  flows, 
and  sweetly  whispering  that  If  God  be  so  trust- 
worthy in  nature,  he  will  not  be  less  faithfiil  in  the 
promises  of  grace.  But  while  the  returns  of  spring 
are  so  regular  and  true,  there  is  wisely  blended  along 
with  them  a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
nature  and  duration  of  the  season.  Had  man  known 
to  an  hour,  when  the  spring  was  to  begin,  and  what 
was  to  be  its  heat,  and  how  long  it  was  to  last, 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  be  slothful  and 
improvident.  God,  then,  has  mercifully  withheld 
such  knowledge  from  him,  and  given  just  enough 
of  regularity  to  the  spring,  to  fulfil  his  own  pro- 
mise and  awaken  man's  expectation  without  in- 
ducing inactivity  and  remissness. 

And,  lastly,  now  strongly  does  the  spring  pro- 
claim the  goodness  of  Goa  f  Many,  periiaps  all 
the  grand  operations  of  this  season  could  be  carried 
forward  effectually,  without  ministering  to  our 
happiness.  Though  the  flowers  were  not  so  beauti- 
ful, nor  the  eanh  so  verdant,  man  might  have 
Uved,  and  successfully  laboured,  and  the  spring 
might  have  been  perfect.  But  God,  in  his  pro- 
vidence, would  add  to  our  enjoyment,  and  so  he 
clothes  all  nature  in  charms.  He  superinduces 
beauty  upon  use  ;  the  air  is  serene,  and  the  light 
is  pleasant,  and  the  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  the 
sky  is  blue,  and  the  earth  is  green,  and  the  woods 
are  vocal.  These  might  all  have  been  reversed, 
and  spring  still  fulfilled  her  course,  but  God  has 
crowded  them  into  this  season  of  the  year  to  testify 
his  providential  goodness.  And  how  is  that  goooness 
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iflnttrated  by  his  renewing  the  spring  erery  year  I 
He  does  not  ereate  it  once  or  twice  merely.  Had  be 
done  so  we  would  still  have  had  strong  evidence  of 
his  kindnesii  bat  he  mnltipliee  the  evidence.  He 
gives  Qfi  ever  recurring  occasions  to  celebrate  his 
praise  i  and  in  the  progress  of  every  spring  what 
»  successive  expansion  is  there  of  the  proofs  of  bis 
providence  I  How  do  the  flowers,  for  instance^ 
burst  fcnrUi  in  sncoessive  orders.  Had  they  been 
all  unfolded  in  •  day,  they  would  most  likely  have 
withered  together,  and  the  eye  would  have  been  so 
distracted  that  it  could  not  have  considered  them 
all.  But  there  is  a  beautiful  succession  smted  to 
the  progress  of  tiie  season.  We  see  more  of  God's 
goodnessy  and  we  have  leisure  to  contemplate  it 
more  accurately*  It  is  like  the  goodness  of  creat- 
ing the  world  in  six  days,  rather  than  creating  it 
in  A  moment. 

Thus  have  we  seen  how  many  and  important 
perfections  of  the  divine  character  are  displayed  in 
spring.  Men,  for  the  most  part,  behold  none  of 
these  things  in  this  season  of  the  year.  They  ac- 
count spring  a  matter  of  course,  and  its  blessings 
so  common  as  not  to  merit  any  special  notice^ 
But  this  disposition  is  far  wrong.  It  dishonours 
God  and  despises  his  goodness;  the  very  regularity 
and  frequency  of  the  returnsy  instead  of  mak- 
ing men  insensible^  should  have  the  opposite  effect 
They  are  proofs  of  Grod's  faithfulness,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  his  care^  and  should  be  esteemed  the 
more  highly  just  because  they  are  so  common. 
Should  bresui  be  less  valued  because  it  does  not 
come  once  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  every  day  ? 
Let  the  changes  of  H>ring,  then,  be  marked.  Let 
them  not  be  resolved  into  cold  and  heartless  laws. 
I^  them  all  be  attributed  to  God's  pervading  proH 
vidence. 

And  now  we  shall  conclude  with  a  reference  to 
a  few  great  events  and  truths,  of  which  spring 
may  be  considered  ss  an  emblem.  Spring  is  the 
imoffe  of  youth.  Attend  to  this  mj  young  friends. 
It  is  to  the  year  what  your  present  period  is  to 
your  after-life*  There  is  no  image  more  plain, 
or  common,  or  established  than  this.  We  speak 
of  the  spring  of  youth,  and  the  summer  of  man- 
hood«  and  the  autumn  of  years,  and  the  winter 
of  age.  Now  you  are  in  the  spring,  probably  the 
most  besKitiful,  certainly  the  most  useful  and  im- 
portant season,  it  is  more  precious  even  than 
aotnmn,  for  every  thing  is  dependent  upon  spring. 
If  there  are  no  buds  and  no  blossoms  there  can  be 
no  fruits,  however  favourable  may  be  the  summer. 

Now  what  is  your  great  duty  as  to  this  season  ? 
It  is  diligently  to  improve  it  for  all  the  noble  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given ;  to  be  diligent  for  time^ 
and  to  be  diligent  for  eternity,  to  prepare  for  tbe 
dntiea  ef  this  life,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  next. 
Spring  you  know  is  the  seed-time,  and  how  busy 
is  the  gwdener  and  the  husbandman  in  this  season ; 
they  are  ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  harrowing 
the  ground ;  they  are  employing  all  their  exertions, 
God  wiliiog,  to  have  an  abundant  harvest.  They 
are  working  early  and  late.  And  shotild  not  you 
do  the  same  ?  Your  harvest  is  still  more  precious. 


It  is  to  be  reaped  not  merely  in  time,  but  in  eter- 
nity. What  you  sow  now  will  affect  your  con- 
dition for  ever.  What  does  an  is^norant  or  sloth- 
ful husbandman,  who  neglects  the  sprint,  reap  ? 
He  reaps  weeds,  and  bimkruptcy,  and  disgrace. 
Take  care  that  your  harvest  be  not  eanally  impro- 
fitable  and  destructive.  Think  not  that  the  slug- 
gard shall  reap  the  fruits  of  industry,  or  that  he 
who  sows  to  the  flesh  shall  reap  incomiption. 
Diligently  avail  yourselves  of  the  means  of  Intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  good,  which  God,  and 
your  country,  and  your  friends  have  provided  for 
yoU|  and  both  here  and  hereafter  you  shall  have  a 
glorious  and  a  golden  harvest. 

Again,  spring  is  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  from  the  dust  of  the  grave.  This  is 
not  a  mere  resemblance,  which  the  fancy  of 
man  has  discovered,  it  is  an  illustration  and  an 
argument  which  tbe  Apostle  Paul  employs,  when 
discoursii^  on  this  great  doctrine.  ''But  some 
man  will  say,  how  are  tbe  dead  raised,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come ;  thou  fool,**  or  ignorant 
man,  "  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  made  alive 
except"  it  first  seem  to  "  die  ;''  the  com  rots  and 
goes  to  decay  before  it  springs  anew,  (1  Cor.  xv. 
37-^2,)  so  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
body.  ''  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption."  Looking  over  the  earth  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  one  can  see  nothine^  but  the  em- 
blems of  death, — ^withered  grass,  andleafless  trees, 
and  dark  and  cheerless  earth— -all  seems  dead,  as 
dead  as  the  corpse  stretched  in  its  tomb ;  but 
spring  returns,  God  exerts  his  almighty  but  in- 
visible power,  and  soon  all  nature  revives.  Life 
bursts  from  es^Tj  tree  and  every  field,  nay,  bursts 
in  fresher  and  more  beautiful  forms,  in  gayer 
colours  and  sweeter  music,  than  those  with  which 
it  left  the  world,  a  few  months  before  ;  no  spot, 
however  distant  and  inaccessible,  escapes  this  great 
annual  resurrection ;  all  is  made  to  live  again,  the 
aged  tree,  the  blossoming  shrub.  Now  as  it  is, 
and  has  been  with  the  natural  world,  so  it  shall  be 
with  man  on  the  great  day  of  his  spring.  The 
resurrection  of  the  hunaan  body  is  just  as  sure  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  vegetable  body.  The  one 
is  not  only  an  image  but  a  pledge  of  the  other. 
When  a  human  corpse  is  laid  m  the  grave,  nothing 
can  seem  more  unlike  to  life.  It  seems  to  be  a 
prey  of  hopeless  dissolution,  and  were  human  or 
created  power  the  only  restorer,  it  would  indeed 
remain  for  ever  the  captive  of  destruction.  Men, 
in  every  age,  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  believing 
in  a  resurrection,  owing  to  the  immense  energy 
which  it  demands.  To  raise  a  single  dead  body 
to'life^  would  require  a  vast  exertion  of  strength^ 
and  what  then  will  it  be  to  raise  all  the  innumer- 
able millions  of  our  race,  who  have  ever  been  or  shall 
be  scattered  through  earth  and  water,  and  to  raise 
them  at  once  t  We  need  to  have  the  aid  of  sense 
in  adfiition  to  that  of  testimony  to  help  us  to  the 
belief  of  a  resurrection.  We  need  to  see  a  power 
at  work,  which  can  penetrate  the  deepest  recesses 
of  every  substance,  and  comprehend  tne  wide  earth 
under  its  dominion,  to  give  an  abiding  persuasion 
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of  the  doctrine ;  and  snch  a  power  we  behold  ade- 
quate and  universal  in  the  power  which  awakens 
and  carries  forward  the  vegetable  spring.  In  the 
one  we  have  a  specimen  and  a  sample  of  what  can 
be  done,  and  shall  be  done  for  the  other.  Yes  I 
all  men,  without  exception,  shall  live  again.  A 
stronger  energy  than  that  of  spring  shall  reach 
them,  wherever  thej  may  be  reposing.  The  trum- 
pet voice  shall  break  the  heaviest  and  longest  sleep, 
and  not  one  shall  slumber  for  another  moment. 
All  shall  be  life  and  activity ;  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  all  shall  be  assembled  before  the  throne 
of  the  Judge.  When  we  stand  shivering  among 
the  snows  of  winter,  dreary  and  sad,  we  are  com- 
forted by  remembering  that  in  a  few  weeks  there 
shall  come  a  spring  which  shall  dissipate  our  gloom 
and  reclothe  the  earth  in  flowers,  and  smiles,  and 
animal  enjoyment ;  and  so  phould  we  feel  when 
standing  at  the  graves  of  our  Christian  friends  and 
fellow-men:  let  us  be  cheered  by  remembering 
this  is  but  the  day  of  their  winter,  that  that  winter 
is  not  to  endure  for  ever,  that  ere  long  the  snow 
clouds  are  to  disappear,  the  storm  to  be  hushed, 
the  sun  to  break  forth,  and  the  resurrection  begin ; 
that  not  more  surely  does  the  decayed  grass  of  the 
church-yard  revive  with  the  return  of  spring,  than 
shall  the  bodies  which  it  covers  awake  from  the 
dead,  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Oh 
what  comfort  is  this  to  meet  our  departed  friends 
in  more  glorious  forms  tlian  they  have  ever  worn 
before,  to  meet  them  at  the  footstool  of  our  com- 
mon Father  I  The  joys  of  spring  were  poor  com- 
pared with  such  joys  as  these ! 

The  last  great  doctrine  of  which  the  spring  is 
an  emblem  is  the  spiritual  life — ^the  grace  of  God 
in  the  soul.  Divine  truth  is  a  seed,  and  Christ 
is  the  great  sower,  and  the  springing  of  the  seed 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Christ  tells  us  in 
a  parable,  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world,  is  as  if  a  man  should 
cast  seed  into  the  earth,  and  should  sleep  and  rise 
night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and 
grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how ;  for  the  earth 
bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself,  by  her  own  energy, 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  or  per- 
fect com  in  the  ear.  By  nature,  all  mankind  are 
in  a  state  of  winter — cold,  and  stormy,  and  un- 
comfortable— and,  if  left  to  themselves,  that  win- 
ter would  remain  for  ever ;  but  God,  in  his  mercy, 
has  blessed  the  world  with  the  day-spring  from 
on  high.  The  seed  of  the  Gospel  he  has  scat- 
tered from  a  liberal  hand.  With  many,  the  seed 
rots  in  the  dust,  choked,  and  buried,  and  trodden 
down,  under  the  cares  and  sins  of  a  present  life ; 
but  with  others  it  swells,  and  expands,  and  bursts 
into  the  beauty  and  the  hopes  of  spring,  and  when 
thus  really  alive  it  never  dies.  The  spring  upon 
earth  is  imperfect ;  a  day  of  sunshine  and  serenity 
is  often  succeeded  by  a  lingering  blast  of  winter, 
and  the  hail  and  the  frost  are  sometimes  seen  ly- 
ing heavy  on  the  tender  leaves  and  opening  buds ; 
the  vegetation  is  checked  for  a  season,  and  winter 
and  spring  seem  to  contend  for  the  mastery ;  but 
Bnring  is  never  destroyed.  It  may  seem  the  weaker 


of  the  two,  but  immense  power  is  standing  behind, 
and  it  is  always  the  conqueror ;  and  so  it  is  with 
the  Christian,  the  divine  life  of  grace  may  be  re- 
tarded, but  it  ultimately  outgrows  the  old  man  of 
nature.  Departing  winter  may  be  boisterous  and 
fierce,  and  would  ftiin  nip  the  blossom  and  destroy 
the  fruit ;  but  it  cannot  finally  prevail — greater  is 
He  who  is  for  the  Christian,  than  all  they  who  are^ 
or  who  can  be,  against  him. 

And  as  the  spring  of  the  earth  is  gradual  and 
progressive,  so  is  the  spring  of  grace  in  the  soul — 
there  is  the  blade,  and  the  shooting  ear,  and  the 
ripe  com  in  both.  These  stages  and  operations 
are  not  gone  through  in  a  day — they  follow  each 
other  in  beautiful  evolution.  The  yonng  believer 
must  not  be  discouraged  that  he  has  not  at  once 
all  the  fraits  of  autumn.  He  would  be  an  imps* 
tient  husbandman,  who  looked  for  blossom  and 
fmit  at  the  same  moment ;  and  so  would  he,  the 
Christian  or  Christian  minister,  who  forgot  there 
is  grace  in  the  blade  as  well  as  grace  in  the  full  corn, 
and  thought  that  safety  is  only  to  be  found  among 
the  highest  attainments.  But  while  the  divine 
life  can  consist  with  small  beginnings,  nay,  while 
we  are  taught  to  expect  this  shall  be  its  out- 
set, let  it  be  remembered,  that  where  it  is  leal  it 
is  progressive— that  it  does  not  flourish  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  die — that  it  lives  and  advance^ 
and  that  this  is  the  great  proof  of  its  sincerity. 
Oh  let  the  believer  cultivate  this  spring  1 — let 
him  never  rest  contented  with  the  winter  of  for- 
mality and  sloth — ^let  him  not  comfort  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  lives,  when  he  is  wearing 
the  ensigns  of  death ;  but  let  him  be  all  awake 
and  alive — let  him  be  stirring  and  labouring — let 
him  remember  the  depth  and  duration  of  his 
winter,  be  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time 
by  warmer  prayer,  and  more  zealous  exertions — 
let  him  manifest  much  of  the  character  of  spring 
— ^let  him  make  great  and  visible  advancement-* 
let  one  year  witness  increased  progress  on  its  pre- 
decessor; and  his  spring  shall,  ere  long,  be  turned 
into  the  summer  or  beaten,  and  he  shall  change 
the  blossom  for  the  everlasting  fruit — the  dawn- 
ing light  shall  usher  in  the  perfect  and  glorious 
day. 

The  natural  spring  around  us,  with  its  leaves, 
and  its  flowers,  and  its  birds,  is  most  beantiful 
and  sweet.  How  melancholy,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  the  church,  and  the  world,  should  savour 
so  much  of  the  coldness  and  darkness  of  winter-^ 
that  while  matter  is  moving,  mind  should  be  stand- 
ing still,  perhaps  retrograding  into  evil — that  the 
one  prospect  should  be  bright,  the  other  so  dis- 
mal I  Alas  I  what  avails  it,  that  all  nature  should 
be  beautiful  and  good,  if  the  soul  be  stained  with 
guilt  and  oppressed  with  misery  ?  What  avails  all 
the  charms  of  Eden,  when  man  has  sinned,  and 
knows  not  a  Saviour  ?  Let  me  exhort  all  who  are 
still  in  the  winter  of  their  natural  condition,  to 
have  immediate  recourse  to  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness,— ^to  believe  in  Him  who  alone  can  quicken 
and  make  them  alive, — never  to  be  satisfied  till  the 
princinle  of  the  new  life  is  implanted,  and  brings 
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forth  fruit  within  them,  and  till  thej  can  unite 
the  joys  and  the  progress  of  spiritual  spring  toge- 
ther. Let  them  remember,  that  as  certsonly  as  God 
has  promised  spring  to  the  natural  world,  and  has 
never  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  so  certainly  will 
he  make  good  his  assurance,  that  they  who  beliere 
upon  bis  Son  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life,  while  the  dead  and  the  withered  tree  shall  be 
rooted  up  and  burnt  in  the  fire. 

And  from  what  has  been  said,  let  all  be  taught 
to  mark  and  to  study  the  works  of  nature  Mrith  a 
religious  eye.  These  works  are  within  the  obser- 
vation and  the  reach  of  all ; — ^no  science,  and  no 
experience,  are  required.  The  most  subUme  and 
devotional  views  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  may 
be  seen  and  received  by  every  mind.  Do  not  only 
study  them,  and  find  food  in  them  for  adoration, 
and  gratitude,  and  praise — seek  also,  like  the  Sa- 
viour, to  draw  spiritual  instruction  from  them, 
to  perceive  spiritual  analogies  and  spiritual  con- 
trasts, and  to  apply  the  whole  to  your  own  expe- 
rience— seek  to  turn  every  passing  season,  and 
every  passing  circumstance,  to  the  great  purposes 
of  practical  godliness ;  and  then  every  walk  in 
the  garden,  and  every  walk  in  the  fields,  will  ac- 
quire a  fresh  importance,  and  minister  profit  with 
pleasure. 


EDUCATION   IN    THE   HIGHLANDS   AND 
ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  OEMSaAZ.  ASSEMBLY'S   SCHEME 

No.  L 

Bv  all  Protestant  Cburches,  the  subject  of  education 
has  been  regarded  with  peculiar  iuterest,  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  both  with  the  temporal  comfort  and 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  people.  And  nowhere 
has  this  topic  attracted  more  attention  than  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Scotland.  Even  in  the  earliest 
period  of  her  history,  the  parish  school  was  uniformly 
considered  an  indispensable  appendage  and  auxiliary  to 
the  parish  church.  Hence  the  high  character  which 
the  Scottish  peasantry  have  ever  held  for  superior  cul- 
tivadon.  But,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  opinion 
which  has  been  so  generally  entertained  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  fact 
21  not  to  be  concealed,  that  immense  tracts  of  the 
country  can  even  yet  be  pointed  out  where  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  have  never  been  enjoyed.  More  than  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  attention  of  the  Esta- 
blisbed  Church  was  aroused  to  the  destitute  state  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  in  point  of  education.  In 
1704  we  find  the  Assembly  enjoining  a  fund  to  be 
raised,  by  parochial  and  other  contributions,  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  this  great  evil.  Two  years  after, 
the  same  injunction  was  renewed,  but  the  success  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  limited,  and  at  length,  in  1709, 
the  Assembly  directed  that  the  sums  already  procured 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  which  had  been  recently  esta- 
blished by  a  few  individuals,  and  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion by  charter  from  Queen  Anne.  By  that  society  the 
Bums  were  applied  for  the  purpose  which  the  Assembly 
contemplated,  and  schools  were  established  in  various 
districts  of  the  Highlands  under  their  superintendence. 
No  further  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the 
General  Assembly,  until  the  suggestion  of  the  scheme 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  most  successful  oper- 
ation. The  honour  of  originating  the  measures  now  in 
progress  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  design  so  important 


is  solely  due  to  the  benevolent  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  The  circumstances  which  led  Dr 
Baird  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  subject,  are  chiefly 
these,  as  detailed  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Scheme  appended  to  the  Report  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Committee  for  1828 : — 

**  In  the  year  1818,  a  commission  had  been  appointed 
by  Parliament,  for  the  important  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  existing  state  of  education  throughout  the 
whole  united  kingdom.  To  &cilitate  the  inquiry  in 
respect  to  Scotland,  Mr  Brougham,  the  chairman  of 
the  commission,  solicited  the  countenance  and  aid  of 
the  General  Assembly, — suggesting  that  the  Assembly 
might  recommend  a  proper  attention,  by  parochial  mini- 
sters, to  such  queries  as  the  commission  might  transmit 
to  their  respective  parishes.  The  Assembly  granted 
the  concurrence  requested  by  the  commission;  and 
without  delay  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  Par- 
liamentary queries,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  parishes. 
The  result,  after  a  short  time  was,  that  large  collec- 
tion of  returns,  above  alluded  to,  which  were  received 
by  Dr  Baird,  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Mr  Brougham,  as  chairman  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary commission,  under  whose  superintendence  a  digest 
of  the  whole  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  was 
afterwards  printed  and  published.  The  returns  were 
then  sent  back  by  Mr  Brougham  to  Dr  Baird,  as  con- 
vener of  the  General  Assembly's  committee ;  and  per- 
haps they  have  not  at  any  time  served  a  more  important 
purpose  than  that  to  which  they  were  now  applied. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  had  resolved  to  overture  the  ensuing 
Assembly  on  this  subject,  other  presbyteries  and  synods, 
with  which  Dr  Baird  had  very  sedulously  corresponded, 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example.  Among  these, 
it  may  be  noticed,  were  the  low  country  Presbyteries  of 
Dumfries,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright.  A  general, 
though  vague,  persuasion  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
existed  throughout  the  country,  that  the  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  religious  instruction  were  ill  provided  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands ;  and  that  this  state  of  mat- 
ters in  these  districts  claimed  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  country  at  large. 

"  In  order,  however,  that  the  grievance  might  be 
precisely  understood  in  its  proper  form  and  magnitude, 
Dr  Baird  employed  himself  in  communicating  very 
extensively  throughout  the  Church  the  substance  of 
such  information  as  had  been  supplied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns.  From  these  he  prepared  a  statement 
of  fiicts,  which  he  transmitted  to  many  of  the  provin- 
cial presbyteries  and  county  meetings,  and  to  many 
influential  proprietors  in  the  Highlands.  In  all  projects 
of  the  kind  in  question,  much,  it  is  evident,  must 
always  depend  upon  the  energy  and  assiduity  with  which 
the  first  steps  are  followed  out.  In  this  case,  accord- 
ingly, nothing  was  omitted  to  create  at  once  a  popular 
inclination  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  certain  that  the 
overtures  could  have  no  grounds  equal  in  authenticity 
and  completeness  to  what  were  aflforded  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns ;  but  in  what  manner  were  these  indi- 
gested masses  to  be  made  avoihible  before  the  house, 
and  their  contents  to  be  presented  as  an  argument  upon 
the  instant  of  deliberation  ?  To  insure  this,  Dr  Baird,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Assembly,  (1824)  under- 
took to  abstract  the  substance  of  the  returns,  so  far  as 
they  might  illustrate  the  more  striking  deficiencies  both 
in  education  and  religious  instruction  throughout  the 
Highlands  and  Islands ;  which  abstract  was,  in  due  time, 
prepared  and  printed.  It  was  circulated  largely  among 
the  members  of  Assembly  during  the  first  days  of  the 
session ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  furnishing 
a  most  instructive  memorial  upon  the  subject,  it  created 
a  decided  predisposition  in  favour  of  the  object  of  th^ 
overtures. 
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*'  With  such  industrious  firepsrations  the  matter 
eaoie  at  length  to  be  considered  by  the  General  Asseni- 
bljr ;  and  there  it  was  entertained  as  cordially  as  any 
proposition  ever  submitted  to  that  house." 

Ministers  frooi  various  parts  of  the  Highlands  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
returns,  and  the  Assembly  entering  warmly  into  the 
subject,  appointed  a  conunittce  to  make  still  further 
ln(|uiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attaining  the  great 
object,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  heritors  and  landed 
proprietors  in  the  unenlightened  districts  were  willing 
to  lend  their  co-operation  and  assistance.  Much  had 
already  been  done  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
schools  in  several  places^  by  four  different  education 
societies,  who  had  been  labouring  sealously  in  the  good 
cause;  much  had  been  done  by  the  judicious  ap^ca- 
tion  of  the  sum  annually  allowed  since  1725  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  maintenance  of 
missionaries  and  catechists  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished by  the  returns  laid  before  the  General  Assembly 
by  Dr  Baird,  that  large  districts  of  country  were,  still,  in 
point  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  a  desert  waste. 
The  facts  were  strong,  and  they  produced  a  powerful 
effect.  By  a  curious  but  beautiful  coincidence,  the 
Assembly  had  that  very  day  come  to  the  resolution  of 
establishing  a  mission  on  the  shores  of  heathen  India ; 
and,  actuated  by  a  similar  spirit  of  Christian  bene- 
volence, thev  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
religious  and  moral  improvement  of  our  countrymen  at 
home.  The  same  principles  which  led  to  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  one  resolution,  prepared  the  members 
of  Assembly  for  the  equally  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  other.  And  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  to  a 
more  memorable  day  in  the  history  oi  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  than  that  which  witnessed  the  simultaneous 
formation  of  the  India  ^  Mission  and  the  Education 
Scheme. 


DIVINE  GRACE  EXEMPLIFIED   IN  THE 

CONVER8ION  OP  A  SINNER. 

Br  Mn  Albx.  Toijgh,  Jun., 

Elder  of  the  Middle  Pariek,   GreemoeL 

CiKCUMSTANCES  whlch  are  in  themselves  not  any  way 
peculiar  or  extraordiiuiry,  often  obtain  an  importance 
in  our  estimation,  and  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  our  minds,  because  of  the  uuamer  in  which  we 
became  acquifinted  with  them.  Such  is  the  case  in 
reUtion  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  following  narra- 
'  tive : — 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year ,  on  retirhig  to  rest  one 

evening  I  thought  I  heard  a  peculiar  sound,  whidi,  on 
examination,  I  found  to  be  the  voice  of  a  female  proceed- 
ing from  behind  a  hedge,  which  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  window.  She  was  engaged  in  prayer,  crying  unto 
the  Lord  from  out  of  the  depths  of  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  into  which  her  sins  had  brought  her :  "  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep ;  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts  all 
thy  billows  are  gone  over  me,  thy  wrath  lieth  bard 
upon  me,  thou  hast  afflicted  me  \nth  all  thy  waves ; 
the  sorrows  of  hell  encompass  me ;  the  floods  of  un- 
godly men  make  me  afraid.  O  Lord,  in  this  night  of 
sore  distress,  I  will  call  upon  thee ;  and  though  laden 
with  guilt  and  iniquity,  thou  hast  promised  to  be  a 
refuge,  and  a  very  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  save  me  for  His  sake  who  died 
on  the  cross  for  my  salvation.**  This  prayer  >vas  utter- 
ed  with  such  a  tone  of  simplicity  and  fervency,  that, 
in  connection  with  the  time  and  circumstances,  it  made 
B  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind.  Having 
observed  whither  she  retired  after  prayer,  I  sought  an 
early  opportunity  of  iutrodudng  mvself  to  her^  and  shall 
pow  give  •  hyr  particulars  of  her  history. 


She  was  a  native  of  Arfyleshire.  Her  mothef  having 
died  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  sge,  she  wis 
left  in  diarge  of  her  grandmother,  who  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  who  instructed  her  carefully  in  the  doo- 
trinee  of  our  holy  religion.  When  about  nineteeii,  her 
grandmother  died ;  and  having  no  other  itteaiM  of  sup- 
port, she  came  to  Greenock  in  the  capacity  of  a  tervaat 
The  family  with  which  her  lot  was  csst,  was  destitute 
of  even  the  appearance  of  religion,  and  instead  of  prayer 
and  reading  the  Word  of  God,  there  was  every  thing 
directly  the  reverse.  Good  impressions,  which  had 
been  early  imprinted  on  her  mind,  soob  began  to  rmmsh 
**  like  the  mombg  doud,  and  the  early  dew^  wfaidi 
passeth  away."  Exposed  to  those  things  that  were 
detrimental  to  a  life  of  godliness,  her  conscience  lost 
its  sensibility,  and  in  time  became  seared  as  if  with  a 
hot  iron ;  for  having  formed  acquaintances  of  a  loose 
and  immoral  character,  she  went  to  great  lengths  in 
wickedness,  which  she  wrought  with  greedinosa. 

She  left  her  former  servioe,  and  removed  to  a  respect- 
able family,  where  she  was  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  to 
attend  Church.  But,  instead  of  entering  the  house  of 
God,  this  sacred  day  was  spent  with  ungodly  eompa^ 
nions  in  sinful  amusements.  We  now  arrive  at  a  deeply 
interesting  period  of  her  history.  By  the  spefsal  pro- 
vidence ef  God,  CD  her  return  from  tbe  neighbouring 
vilkge  of  Gourock,  onis  Sabbath  evening,  sha  met  with 
an  acquaintance,  who  asked  her  to  accompany  her  to 
the  class  6U|>erintended  by  the  late  Mr  John  Caird,  in 
the  8et>sion- house  of  the  Gaelic  ChapeL  This  Sabbath 
evening  school  was  taught  in  the  place  just  mentioned 
by  the  venerable  John  Caird  for  many  years,  and  eoo- 
sisted  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  manner  of  teaehiag  was  chiefly 
in  the  catechetical  style — plain,  practical,  and  personal 
— ^from  some  portion  of  divine  truth.  He  conducted 
this  class  with  the  greatest  efBdeney  and  success,  as  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  many  who  obtained  their  first 
religious  impressions  in  it  have  died  in  the  faith,  while 
others  of  considerable  respectability  and  induence  are 
ornamenting  the  Gospel,  and  some  of  them  are  office- 
bearers in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  passage  which  Mr  Caird,  on  that  occa«on,  ex- 
plained arid  applied,  was  Isaiah  liii.  6,  "  All  we,  like 
sheep,  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to 
his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
quity of  us  all."  He  compared  sinners  to  wandering 
sheep,  which  she,  throu^'h  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  perceived  to  be  a  strikinc;  image  of  her  condition. 
He  said,  sheep  wandering  without  a  shepherd,  are  an 
exposed,  a  defenceless,  and  an  easy  prey.  This  she  found 
actually  to  be  her  case ;  for,  notwithstanding  her  early 
pious  instruction,  her  former  good  impressions,  and  all 
that  she  had  suffered  in  the  slavery  of  sia.  she  continued 
to  wander  from  the  Good  Shepherd.  Tnat  part  of  the 
address  she  considered  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  her  con- 
dition, that  she  thought  Mr  Caird  had  been  acquuiited 
with  her  whole  history ;  and,  being  unable  to  continue 
longer  under  tbe  influence  of  the  emotion  produced 
by  the  address,  she  retired  from  the  place  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  sorrow,  and  to  cry  to  the  Lord  for  deliver- 
ance. She  continued  in  this  state  of  mind  for  above 
three  mouths,  scarcely  able  either  to  eat  or  work,  and 
was  about  this  time  visited  with  a  slight  aflSiction.  She 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  enable  her  to  perceive 
the  way  of  salvation  from  the  guilt,  and  power,  and 
pollution  of  sin.  No  man  appeared  to  care  for  her  soul, 
and  she  felt  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
and  was  ready  to  exclaim,  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear  I  *'  At  length  the  time  of  her  gradous  deliverance 
drew  nigh.  She  was  advised  to  apply  to  Mr  Caird  fur 
instruction  and  comfort ;  and  after  describing  to  him 
her  state,  he  explained  to  her  the  Go6i)el  of  Christ  in 
all  its  ful&v»8|  frc^»nv8Sf  and  »uitablett«W|    fig  tAU|ht 
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her,  that  help  wu  laid  npon  One  able  and  wQlitig  to 
BBTe,  even  to  the  uttermost,  all  who  come  to  God  by 
him.  He  explained  to  her  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
Christ— that  work  hj  which  atonement  had  been  mada 
for  the  sing  cf  men,  and  in  connection  with  which, 
mercy  could  flow  to  the  most  worthless  and  guiltiest 
of  our  race,  In  strict  harmony  with  his  iustioe.  He 
shewed  her,  thai  by  ibith  she  might  be  interested  in 
that  atonement,  and,  through  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  of 
her  sin,  and  accounted  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 
He  taught  her  the  necesidty  of  repentance  towards  God, 
and  of  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Word,  applied 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  His  instniction  was  blessed; 
for  old  things  began  gradually  to  pass  away,  and'  all 
things  became  new.  Despair  gave  place  to  hope,  and 
fear  to  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  Gbd. 

Her  companions  and  pleasures,  her  pursuits  and  aims, 
were  all  changed.  And  this  diange  was  so  evident, 
that  it  was  soon  noticed,  and  she  became  marked, 
pitied,  and  derided,  by  her  former  companions.  But 
she  bore  all  piitiently,  being  now  willing  to  suffer,  and 
enabled  to  endure  the  reproaeb  of  Christ's  cause.  She 
ascribed  this  delightful  change  to  the  grace  of  God.  It 
was  now  her  delight  when  it  was  said,  "  Let  us  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord."  She  regularly  heard  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  Bain  of  Greenock ;  but  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  Rev.  Dr  Love  of  Anderston,  irom  whose 
ministry  she  derived  much  instniction  and  proiit. 

Prayer  was  her  chief  delight.  She  held  much  inter- 
eourar  with  God ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  she 
had  retired  late  in  the  evening,  under  the  hedge,  when 
I  first  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice.  There  she  had 
reared  many  an  Ebenezer  to  the  Lord,  and  she  often, 
in  ardent  prayer,  poured  out  her  soul  to  God. 

Consumption  had  at  this  time  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
her  frame,  and  she  was  soon  after  this  taken  out  of  the 
world  to  her  Father's  house  above.  She  bore  her 
afBictions  with  patience  and  re&ignation,  evincing  the 
power  of  Christian  principle,  and  met  the  last  enemy, 
Death,  with  composure,  displaying  the  influence  of  di- 
vine grace  to  support  the  mind  even  in  the  hour  of 
nature's  dissolution.  Her  last  words  were :  '*  Into 
thine  hand  1  eommit  my  spuit :  thou  hast  redeemed 
■le,  O  Lord  God  of  truth  r 

Thua  we  have  another  trophy  of  the  Redeemer's 
triumph  IB  the  bpmbler  walks  of  life.  And  though  the 
astpiring  worldling  may  see  in  this  nothing  to  attract  his 
attention,  or  to  excite  his  admiration ;  nay,  though  he 
may  even  <ineer  at  this  as  savouring  of  affected  sanctity, 
still  it  ia  a  ease  over  which  angels  rejoiced,  and  disdained 
not  to  convey  the  ransomed,  the  purified,  and  the  dis- 
enthralled spirit  to  Abraham's  bosom. 

From  this  narrative,  simple  and  unadorned  as  it  is, 
we  are  taoght  some  lessons  of  important  instruction. 

We  cannot  but  perceive  the  evils  resultijkg  from  bad 
eompany.  Here  we  have  presented  to  us  a  simple 
country  girl,  who  had  received  a  pious  education,  and 
who  was  uncorrupted  by  vice,  brought  in  contact  with 
those  who  feared  not  God,  and  who  lived  in  open  vio- 
lation of  his  righteous  law.  In  her  is  strikingly  dis- 
played the  truth  of  the  apostolic  assertion,  *'  Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners."  Her  religious 
iinpreasKHM  soon  vanished.  She  became  an  adept 
in  the  school  of  vice,  and  is  an  additional  instaa«3e 
of  the  weaknesa  of  human  nature  to  resist  evfl  when 
brought  bk  eoDtact  with  powerful  temptation. 

Parents  mey  pcvoaive  mun  thia  narrative  the  neoeasity 
of  care  in  the  dioiee  of  the  situation  which  they  make 
for  their  children.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  they 
Dojunifest  an  awuooa  solieitude  for  the  temporal  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  their  children,  «id  are  all  ei^mesa 
and  avidity  about  their  wovkUy  advancement,  wMle 
they  neglect  ^together  any  inquiry  regarding  their 
pfdcitual  £^ood,    U  A«c»  b«  bul »  &  v^nnU*  ^ftang,  Ia 


relation  to  their  worldly  prospects,  they  rarely  inquire 
whether  this  be  a  family  where  the  worship  of  God  is 
observed,  and  where  the  morals  of  their  diildren  will 
be  safe ;  but  too  often,  by  criminal  negligence,  reck- 
lessly place  their  children  in  the  very  focus  of  tempta- 
tion, and  then  wonder  wliv  they  have  to  mourn  over 
the  dissipation  and  vice  ot  their  offspring.  0 !  what 
heartiest,  what  criminal  indifference  is  manifested  on 
this  subject,  by  manv  parents  1  The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent narrative,  traced  the  first  oonunencement  of  her  open 
departure  from  the  ways  of  piety  to  her  entrance  into 
an  ungodly  family. 

But  we  also  perceive  that,  when  temptation  ia  yielded 
to,  there  is  a  progression  in  vice.  This  young  woman 
did  not  arrive  at  the  height  of  her  wickedness  idl  at 
once,  but  by  remainii\g  in  contact  with  temptation,  and 
yielding  to  its  influence,  she  became  worse  and  worse. 
Her  remaining  good  feelings  and  prindplea  gradually 
gave  place  to  others  of  a  direetly  opposite  character, 
and  she  became  less  and  less  able  to  resist  the  power  oif 
the  current  of  temptation  by  which  she  was  carried  away. 

In  her  case,  also,  we  have  a  striking  display  of  the 
speciality  of  divfaie  providence,  in  eonnection  with  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  Little  did  she  think,  when  on  the 
Sabbath  she  went  in  pursuit  of  unhallowed  amusement, 
that  the  purposes  of  God  towards  her  were  those  of 
mercy  not  of  wrath.  And  in  the  way,  apparently  casual, 
by  which  she  !s  brought  to  hear  **  words  whereby  she 
might  be  saved,"  we  perceive  that  God  brings  the  blind 
by  a  way  they  know  not  Thus  his  providence  and 
his  grace  harmonize  in  their  operation  to  save  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

Vie  have  also  a  proof  of  the  power  of  divine  truth 
when  stated  ia  plainness,  fidelity,  and  affeotioa.  The 
Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerfuL  It  ia  that  by 
which  we  are  quickened,  and  regenerated,  and  made 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Of  tliis  the  ease  above 
narrated  ia  an  interesting  example.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  the  truth  was  that  by  whieb  she  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  the  reiUty  of  the 
change  was  evidenced  in  her  love  of  prayer.  She  was 
eminently  a  woman  of  prayer.  Prayer  was  her  delight, 
and  it  was  this  which  induced  her  to  seek  opportunities 
of  communion  with  God,  when  no  eye  beheld  her,  and 
which  led  her  to  the  place  where,  in  thia  nered  exercise, 
I  first  heard  her  voice. 

•*  PrsTer  b  itit  ChrUtian**  vital  toaath. 
The  Cbrtetian's  native  air, 
Bis  watchword  In  llie  hour  of  daaA  | 
Be  enters  lieaven  with  prayer." 

But,  lastly,  we  have  an  example  of  the  good  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  when  properly  conducted.  It  ooay  be 
that  there  is,  and  we  believe  there  actually  is,  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  eveu  among  good  men,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  Sabbath  schools,  and  we  must  admit  that  if  parents 
were  found  doing  their  duty  and  adopting  the  good  old 
Scotch  custom  of  Sabbath  femily  instruction,  Sabbath 
schools  would  be  hardly,  if  at  all,  needed.  But  then, 
alas  I  many  parents  neglect  this  duty,  and  others  are 
found  who  perform  it  ineffideatly.  Hence  arises  the 
necesaity  of  sueh  aa  institutioa  to  suppiy  the  hick  of 
parestal  instmctiafi,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  imipiety 
whii^  ruahea  through  our  hind.  And  happy  is  it  when 
Sabbath  scfaoois  are  conducted  with  aa  much  prudenee, 
and  order,  and  ability,  ae  was  the  one  stfperintended  by 
Mr  Caird.  In  proportion  to  tile  eAcieney  dispktyed  in 
the  aaode  of  oondvcting  these  schools,  amy  we  rationally 
expect  that  they  will  obtain  the  divine  blessing.  The 
Word  of  God  ought  ever  to  foraik  a  pfwainent  part  in 
the  KNitbe  of  ftabbath  seheol  tcMon ;  and  the  saore 
plain,  and  fiutbful,  and  affectionate,  and  judicious  is  the 
expkmation  of  that  Word,  the  more  confidently  may  we 
expect  sueeess.  Let  Sabbath  tehool  teacheni  be  en- 
eooiaged,  when  they  rec(rfleet  that  she  whose  case  h 
recorded  m  this  paper,  received  her  fint  l«fi{p^  im* 

nrAguuiiia  at  ft  ftaKKailt  fffhflft| 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

HEAVEN* 

Ott,  talk  to  me  of  heaven  I  I  love 
To  bear  about  my  home  above ; 
For  there  doth  many  a  loved  one  dwell. 
In  b*ght  and  joy  ineffiible. 
Oh  I  tell  me  how  they  shine  and  sing» 
While  every  harp  rings  echcung ; 
And  every  glad  and  tearless  eye 
Beams  like  the  bright  sun  gloriously : 
Tell  me  of  that  victorious  palm 

Each  hand  in  glory  beareth ; 
Tell  me  of  that  celestial  calm 

Each  face  in  glory  weareth. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  country  1  where 

There  entereth  not  a  sin ; 
And  death,  who  keeps  its  portals  fair. 

May  never  once  come  in. 
No  grief  can  change  their  day  to  night; 
The  darkness  of  that  land  is  light. 
Sorrow  and  sighing  God  hath  sent 
Far  thenoe  to  endless  banishment. 
And  never  more  may  one  dark  tear 

Bedim  their  burning  eyes, 
For  every  one  they  shed  while  here. 

In  fearful  agonies. 
Glitters  a  bright  and  dazzling  gem 
In  their  immortal  diadem. 

Oh,  lovely,  blooming  country  I  there 
Flourishes  all  that  we  deem  fair. 
And  tho'  no  fields  nor  forest  green 
Nor  bowerv  gardens  there  are  seen, 

Nor  perfumes  load  the  breeze. 
Nor  bears  the  ear  material  sound, — 
Yet  joys  at  God*s  right  hand  are  found. 

The  archetypes  of  these ; 
There  is  the  home,  the  land  of  birth 
Of  all  we  highest  praise  on  earth. 
The  storms  that  rack  this  world  beneath 

Must  here  for  ever  cease ; 
The  only  air  the  blessed  breathe 

Is  purity  and  peace. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  land,  in  thee 

Shines  tli'  unveiled  Divinity, 

Shedding  thro'  each  adoring  breast 

A  holy  calm,  a  halcyon  rest. 

And  those  blest  souls  whom  death  did  sever. 

Have  met  to  mingle  joys  for  ever. 

Oh !  soon  may  heaven  unclose  to  me ! 

Oh  1  may  I  soon  that  glory  sec  ! 

And  my  faint,  weary  spirit  stand 

Within  that  happy,  happy  land  1 

Bowles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Be  mare  your  Sin  will  find  you  out, — Dr  Donne, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Dean  of  St  PauVs,  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  first  living  to  which  he  was  in> 
ducted,  A\*alked  into  the  yard  of  the  church  where  he 
was  to  officiate.  It  happened,  that  as  he  sauntered 
along,  the  sexton  was  digging  a  grave,  and  the  Doctor 
stood  for  a  moment  to  observe  Ms  operations.  As  the 
roan  was  at  work,  he  threw  up  a  skull  which  in  some 
way  or  other  engaged  the  Doctor's  attention.  While  he 
examined  it,  he  perceived  a  headless  nail,  which  perfor- 
ated the  temple,  and  which  convinced  him  that  some 
dreadful  deed  must  have  been  perpetrated.  Taking  up 
the  skull,  he  demanded  of  the  grave-digger  to  whom  it 
belonged.  The  man  instantly  said,  that  be  knew  very 
well—that  it  had  belonged  to  a  man  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  exoess  in  the  use  of  liquor ;  and  who,  one 


night,  having  been  guilty  of  his  usual  intemperance,  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning.  Dr  Donne 
then  asked  "  Had  he  a  wife  ?  "  The  answer  wis  in  the 
affirmative.  "  What  character  does  she  bear?"  The 
sexton  said,  "  A  very  good  one,  only  she  was  reflected 
upon  for  marrying  immediately  after  the  death  of  her 
husband."  This  was  enough  for  the  Doctor,  who,  upon 
the  pretence  of  visiting  all  his  parishioners,  soon  called 
upon  the  woman  in  question ;  and  in  the  course  of  odd- 
versation  he  inquired  of  what  sickness  her  husband  had 
died.  She  gave  him  predsely  the  same  account  as  the 
sexton  had  given  before  her.  But  the  Doctor  produced 
the  skull,  and  pointing  to  the  place,  said,  "  Woman,  do 
you  know  this  nail  ?  "  The  unhappy  crinunal  was  struck 
with  horror  at  the  demand  and  the  sight,  and  instantly 
owned  that  she  had  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
which  had  hurried  her  husband,  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, into  the  eternal  world. 

Revivals  of  Religion — "  A  serious  man  fi^m  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,"  says  Dr  Latrobe,  '*  being  one  evening 
at  my  house,  on  secular  business,  took  occasion  to  in- 
form me  that  there  was  a  great  revival  of  religion  in  his 
neighbourhood.  I  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  m- 
telligence,  but  asked  him  in  what  manner  this  happy 
revival  discovered  itself,  whether  the  people  appeared 
more  humble,  more  peaceable,  more  kind  and  duuitable, 
better  united  in  their  social  relations,  more  virtuous  in 
their  lives,  &c.  He  could  not  answer,  particularly, 
with  respect  to  these  things,  but  said,  "  People  were 
much  engaged  in  attending  religious  meetings, — they  had 
private  lectures  as  often  as  a  preacher  could  be  obtained, 
— and  they  had  conferences  almost  every  evening."  I 
observed  to  him  that  an  attendance  on  the  word  preached 
was  highly  important,  and  a  hopeful  sign ;  but  asked 
him  how  it  was  on  the  Lord's  day ;  whether  they  aU 
tended  on  the  instituted  worship  of  that  day,  better 
than  they  used  to  do  ?  (for  I  knew  they  had  been  sluune- 
fully  negligent  in  that  duty.)  '  Why  no,'  said  he, 
*  we  don't  go  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath.*  ■  WTiat,*  I 
inquired,  *  do  you  neglect  God's  institutions  to  observe 
your  own  ?  The  prophet  marks  this  as  a  token  of  dt" 
cay  in  religion.' " 

C/irist  the  Believer'e  all  in  aU  in  Death, — ^When  the 
pious  Bishop  Beveridge  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  did 
not  know  any  of  his  friends  and  connections.  A  mini- 
ster with  whom  he  had  been  well  acquainted,  visited 
him;  and  when  conducted  into  his  room,  he  said,-^ 
"  Bishop  Beveridge,  do  you  know  mef**  "  Who  are 
you,"  said  the  Bishop.  Being  told  who  the  minister 
was,  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  him.  Another  firiend 
came,  who  had  been  equally  well  known,  and  accosted 
him  in  a  similar  manner, — "  Do  you  know  me.  Bishop 
Beveridge  ?  "  "  Who  are  you,"  said  he.  Being  told  it 
was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  said,  he  did  not 
know  him.  His  wife  then  came  to  his  bed-side  and 
asked  liim  if  he  knew  her  ?  "  Who  are  you,"  said  he. 
Being  told  it  was  his  wife,  he  said  he  did  not  know  her. 
"Well,"  said  one,  "  Bishop  Beveridge,  do  you  know  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  "  "  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  reviv- 
ing, as  if  the  name  had  on  him  the  influence  of  a  charm, 
*'  Oh  yes,  I  have  known  him  these  forty  years ;  pre- 
cious Saviour  I  he  is  all  my  hope" 
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THE  BAPTIST ;  A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL 

MINISTER. 

Bt  trs  Rsv.  Pstsa  M'Mosland, 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Regent  Square,  London. 

Ths  ministerial  character  of  John  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  and  prayerful  stady,  hoth  of  the 
minister  of  Christ,  and  the  people  of  his  flock. 
We  ask,  who  was  this  John,  aronnd  whom  the  peo- 
ple flocked. in  such  Tast  numbers,  and  to  whom  9ur 
I>ord  himself  came,  in  order  to  be  baptized  ?  There 
is  something  strange  and  marked  about  his  character 
and  about  his  position.  We  are  curious  to  know 
something  about  him ;  who,  and  what  was  he  ?  This 
s&me  question  was  entertained  in  the  Sanhedrim  of 
old,  at  the  time  when  John  came  forth  upon  his  pub- 
lic mission.  There  was  that  about  the  man,  which 
excited,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
course,  a  deep,  engrossing,  and  rapidly  extending 
interest.  He  stood  forth,  after  so  many  hundred 
years  of  unbroken  silence,  as  a  messenger  come 
direct  from  God ;  his  outward  a^ipearance,  and  the 
habits  of  his  life,  were  calculated  to  overawe  the 
pahlic  mind;  while  his  fearful  rebukes,  darted 
against  impenitent  sinners,  must  have  fallen  upon 
them  like  lightning  consuming  the  object  on  which 
it  strikes.  All  these,  his  outward  appearance,  his 
known  character,  his  preaching,  and  the  multitudes 
who  came  from  all  quarters  to  his  baptism,  very  soon 
so  contributed  to  make  him  known,  that  his  fame 
extended  even  to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  and  in 
the  Sanhedrim  the  question  was  moot^,  **  Who 
conld  he  be  ?"  for  that  a  great  prophet  had  arisen 
in  Israel  was  plain ;  and  they  sent  priests  aud 
Levites  to  Jerusalem,  to  ask  him^  ^  Who  art 
thou?"  We  ask  the  same  question,  Who  was 
John  ? 

1.  John  was  a  minister  of  God,  sent  forth  to 
execute  a  peculiar  work,  and  placed  in  a  very 
peculiar  position.  He  was  not  Elias ;  not  one 
of  the  old  prophets  risen  from  the  dead,  to  act  in 
the  prophetic  office  again  among  his  countrymen ; 
he  was  not  even  a  prophet,  for  with  no  special 
proph^,  like  the  old  prophets,  was  he  intrusted ; 
he  was  sent  forth  to  occupy  a  position  which  he 
faokis  alone,  between  the  less  excellent  and  the 
|)etter,^-4>etween  the  more  limited  and  the  more 
Vol-   IJL 


diffusive  dispensation ;  he  was  the  predicted  mes- 
senger who  was  to  come  and  receive  all  his  glory 
from  ushering  in  the  Lord  of  hosts  into  that 
temple,  of  which  it  was  foretold  that  the  glory  of 
it  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  even 
with  all  its  exquisite  workmanship  and  costly 
materials.  But  you  will  observe,  he  was  <*  sent 
by  God,**  and  it  was  this  that  constituted  him  the 
minister  of  God.  He  did  not  intrude  himself 
into  his  office,  but,  commissioned  by  God,  was 
^^sent"  to  do  the  work  he  had  assigned  him,  and 
for  which,  by  a  long  course  of  preparatory  training, 
he  had  admirably  fitted  him.  The  fact  that  John 
the  Baptist,  <<  sent  from  God"  as  he  was,  was 
kept  so  long  in  a  state  of  training,  before  he 
entered  on  his  work;  the  fact  that  our  blessed 
Lord  himself  delayed  so  long,  till  he  arrived  at 
the  full  maturity  and  perfection  of  his  manhood ; 
the  fact  that  he  kept  his  apostles  so  long  in  train- 
ing, before  he  gave  them  tleir  full  commission, 
which  was  compnsed  in  the  last  words  be  ad- 
dressed to  them,  before  he  ascended  to  the  throne 
prepared  for  him,  even  when  he  was  about  to 
bestow  on  them  miraculous  powers' of  teaching, 
—all  these  should  serve  to  teach  us,  that  no  man 
should  rush  hastily  into  the — ^in  a  measure  ana- 
logous— office  of  Christ's  ministry. 

2.  But  he  was  not  only  a  mmister,  intrusted 
with  a  service  of  great  honour  and  of  great  im- 
portance; it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  features  of  his  character  that  he  was  faith- 
ful in  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do, — faith- 
ful in  his  doctrine,  though  it  must  have  exposeil 
him  to  great  hatred  and  opposition  at  the  bands 
of  men ;  and  faithful  in  his  testimony,  though  he 
bore  it  to  One  before  whose  glory  his  own  was  to 
fade ;  but  he  had  just  ideas  of  wherein  his  own  true 
glory  consisted ;  viz.,  in  doing  faithfully  and  fully 
the  peculiar  work  to  which  he  had  been  called  ;  in 
sinkmg  himself  that  he  might  exalt  his  Master. 
He  went  forth  preaching  a  most  unpalatable  doc- 
trine,— the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repentance ; 
whidi,  when  preached  clearly  and  personally,  men 
will  scarcely  bear,  at  this  day,  to  hear.  He  cLurged 
them  with  their  vices,  and  their  guilt.  Hl^  spared 
not  even  those  who  were  highest  in  popular  favour, 
and  richest  in  worldly  wealth,  for  wlien  be  saw 
many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his 
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baptism,  be  said,  '<  O  generation  of  vipers,  woo 
bath  waiHied  Jpu.  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  " 
He  is  kn  example  and  a  pattern,  as  far  as  fiuthful 
preaching  and  unbending  int^^ty  are  concerned, 
to  eyery  man  who  goes  forth,  bearing  the  message 
of  God  to  his  feUow-men.  Every  thing  else 
should  be  made  to  bend  to  the  truth,  but  the  truth 
itself  should  be  made  to  bend  to  sothiBg.  Ami 
if  h3rpocrisy,  and  worldliness,  and  every  sin  that 
can  oe  named,  immeasurably  heightened  as  the 
guilt  of  them  all  is  by  the  virtual  rejection  of  Christ, 
be  as  common  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
JBaptist,  it  becomes  those  who  hold  the  position 
of  the  sent  of  Goid,  to  be  faithful  in  delivering  the 
message  of  God,  to  every  company  of  unrepenting 
sinners, — **  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish." 

But  it  was  in  his  witnesfi  and  testimony  that 
hif(  faithfulness  to  l^is  trust  was^  perhaps,  most 
jemarkably  displayed.  Had  he,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  an  opposite  kind ; 
And  bad  the  desire  of  vain  gloiy  and  of  man's  ap- 
plause eaten  up  the  spirit  of  ministerial  fidelity  m 
ihe  heart  of  the  Baptist,  what  ample  and  admirable 
opportunities  he  had  for  arrogating  to  himself  his 
Master's  honour !  His  countrymen  put  the  very 
temptation  in  his  way ;  they  asked  him  if  he  waa 
^be  Christ  ?  and  he  confessed,  and  denied  not,  that 
he  was  not  the  Christ, — and  he  was  not  Elias, — 
und  he  was  not  that  prophet  whom  they  so  anxious- 
ly expected.  It  would  have  raised  him  higb>  upon 
the  instant,  in  the  popular  estimatiop,  for  him  to 
have  said  he  was  a  prophet.  It  was  what  they 
thought ;  it  was  what  tney  hoped  would  be  hjs 
answer  to  their  question ;  but  he  was  an  honest 
and  a  faithful  man,  p  ad  at  once  disclaimed  his  title 
to  the  name  of  piophet,  as  it  was  understood  in 
the  question  that  they  asked.  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  "Who  art  thou?"  They  were  per- 
plexed at  bis  denial,  for  they  thought  that  surely 
the  one  or  the  other  he  must  be.  And  what  was 
his  reply  ?  O,  there  is  much  instruction  to  every 
private  Christian,  but  above  all,  to  every  toinister 
of  Christ,  in  his  reply.  He  was  not  Christ, — he 
was  not  Elias, — and  he  was  not  that  prophet  whom 
they  expected ;  well,  what  was  he  ?  he  was  but  a 
voice,  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord." 

3.  Could  any  thing  more  strikingly  express  the 
stern  faithfulness  of  the  man,  or  that  humility, 
which  was  another  striking  feature  of  his  character? 
He  desired  to  sink  himself  entirely,  to  be  regarded  as 
nothing  visible  or  embodied,  round  which  affections 
might  cluster,  or  in  which  regards  mi^ht  meet*  He 
seemed  to  have  been  afraid  lest  their  admiration, 
coming  to  him  first,  should  stop  there^  without 
advancing  to  its  higher  and  only  worthy  object 
He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  lest  he  should  inter- 
pose himself,  in  any  way,  between  them  and  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  was  to  be  their  hope ;  and, 
anxious  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  preposses- 
sions which  they  appeared  apt  to  form,  he  told 
them  faithfully  and  honestlyi  that  all  their  notions 


of  him  were  wrong,  honourable  as  they  were;  lad 
that  if  they  regarded  him  at  all,  in  the  light  in 
whidi  he  shffulJ  be  viewed,  and  ckiired  to  be 
viewed,  they  must  hold  him  te  be  a  mere  votce, 
preceding  the  entrance  of  one  mightier  thin  him- 
self, and  preparing  for  his  near  approach,  upon 
the  higii  errand  of  salvation.  Ana  now  well  he 
bore  out  his  character  that  he  was  a  mere  voice, 
must  be  evident  from  the  many  proofs  of  ha 
humility.  And  how  well  he  acted  as  a  faithful 
voice,  preparing  for  his  Lord,  and  directing^  men 
to  Chnst,  appears  from  the  fact  that  we  find  bim 
once  and  again,  on  oiie  day  and  another,  withia 
the  short  and  dompressed  compass  of  a  singk 
ch^ter,  pointing  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  te  tb^ 
who  came  to  yield  howMr  to  fauBsalL 

And  have  we  not  thia  bun^lity,  ^d  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  cnaracter  of  John,  Mt 
forth  to  us  in  the  recital  of  the  baptism  of  onr  Lord, 
in  Matthew  ?  When  Jesos  came  to  be  baptized,  be 
forbade  him,  sayiagv  ^  I  have  need  to  be  bs|Ui;ced  of 
thee,  and  oomest  thou  to  me  ?"  as  if  be  had  said, 
"  What !  shall  the  sun  come  to  a  glimmering  taper, 
that  it  mfty  obtain  the  benefit  of  its  five  ?  Shall  the 
incarnate  Word, — shall  the  spotless'  Lamb,  idain 
fh)m  thp  foundation  of  the  world,  come  to  a  puor, 
weak,  and  ^inful  man,  to  receive  the  baptiioi 
of  which  he  is  the  minister  ?  It  caniMt  he ;  it 
must  not  be.  <  The  less  Is  Messed  of  the  greater.' 
The  l^ss  should  be  baptized  of  the  freater.  'I 
have  peed  to  be  baptized  of  thee.'''  And  when 
yon  think  that  that  address  was  uttered,  not  in  i 
comer,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  John's  followen 
and  friends,  it  will  give  yon  a  still  higher  id«  of 
the  true  spirit  and  ftiithfulnees  of  the  man. 

Now,  surely  the  ministers  of  Chriat  ha?e  amd) 
to  learn  horn  this  $  it  ie  the  very  spirit  bv  vbicfa 
they  should  all  be  ehamcterised ;  it  is  the  ven  I 
language  they  diould  ail  employ.  And  thosgb,  | 
who  is  there,  that,  even  amid  the  sacredoeie  of  bii 
office,  is  not  too  Justly  cha^eable  with,  in  wo» 
way,  seeking  **  his  own,"  to  the  dishonour  of  bit 
Master,  and  even  to  the  arreslinffof  that  powcr^id 
influence,  which,  coming  down  nom  heaven,  ctr* 
ries  home  the  truth  to  the  consoience,  and  bears  it 
in  upon  the  heart  ;^for  tiie  Spirit  oi  God  will  not 
countenance  labours,  amid  which  bis  owa  booour 
and  glory  are  forgotten  or  despised,)-— yet,  still,  thi 
true  spurit  that  every  labourer  in  the  vinenni 
should  cultivate,  is  thia  ^urit  of  John.  And  tbf 
true  light  in  which  we  should  ever  n^  ^^' 
selves,  and  be  regarded,  is  that  of  a  oou^  poin^"^ 
out  to  (ainting  and  fomishing  tuavdien  is  ^^ 
wilderness,  that  Lamb  of  God  who  is  sustenmo^* 
and  re^hment,  and  rqpoee^  to  every  soal  tb«t 
receives  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  f^]j  ^ 
among  us  the  noble  spirit  of  mimaterial  faithful* 
ness;  and  that  every  spirit,  bftttiie  spirit  of  Jp^' 
humUity,  and  the  spirit  of  John'k  simplicitji  >^ 
boldness  of  testimony,  to  to  be  found  througho» 
the  pulpits  of  a  Christian  land.  And,  0,  is  ^^ 
not  the  case,  that  there  b  so  little  of  the  »«| 
fear  of  do4  among^ottr  people^  andao  littleawip*' 
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ing  among  them,  and  so  little  of  the  (^serative 
power  of  true  Qiristianity  exhibited  in  tiie  midst 
of  them;  because  Ihey  who  have  it,  io  sacred 
charge*  to  "  bear  the  Tessels  of  the  sanctuary," 
instead  €>(  cultivating  the  spirit  of  John,  when  he 
said,  **  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,"  or 
when  be  proclaimed  himself  to  be  but  a  **  Toice,^ 
and  nothing  more,  seek  rather,  in  the  first  place, 
to  ad^'ance  their  own  glory,  and  to  arrogate  honour 
to  themselven  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  will  not  so 
countenance  or  bless  us,  as  to  give  us  a  spiritosl 
biefistng,  and  9piritual  fruit,  from  labours  in  motive 
and  in  principle  so  far  wrong. 

But,  if  mmisters  err  thus,  without  one  syllable 
of  palliation  for  them,  it  greatly  becomes  our  peo- 
ple to  see,  whether  error,  and  the  encouragement 
of  error,  does  not  lie  also  with  them.  There  is, 
and  can  be,  nothing  more  foolish  and  mischievoos 
than  the  way  in  which  ministers  are  often  looked 
at,  and  spoken  of  by  their  people.  AU  is  m^de  to 
depend  upon  the  individual  man;  people  lose  sight 
of  the  ordinance  of  God  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  properdes  of  the  individual.  If  his  natural  gifts 
be  slender,  it  is  well  if  the  very  language  of  contempt 
be  withheld  from  the  servant  of  Christ ;  while,  on 
tile  contrary,  if  his  natural  gifts  be  great,  so  that,  by 
hiii  |xiwer  of  reason  he  can  compel  assent,  or,  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  he  can  thrill  the  spirit,  and 
make  a  listening  audience  hang  upon  his  hpe,  no 
language  can  express  the  greatness  of  their  admira- 
tion ;  they  look  to  the  man>  not  to  the  ordinance ; 
ihvy  put  the  man  too  frequently  in  the  place  of 
Christ ;  wul  instead  of  regarding  him,  as  much  as 
posa^ible,  as  a  mere  twtcv,  to  point  them  to  a  more 
glorious  object,  and  to  direct  them  to  a  better 
hope,  they  say,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  the 
letter,  in  their  idolatrous  admiration,  <<  Art  thou 
EJias  ?  art  thou  that  prophet  ?  or  even,  art  thou 
the  Chrisit?"  putting  the  vessel  in  the  place  of 
him  that  formed  it,  the  clay  in  the  place  of  the 
potter.  If  there  be  fanlt  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, as  there  is  in  pandering  to  the  stimulated 
and  false  appetite  of  their  people,  there  is  fault 
also  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  cherishing  that 
craving  for  stimulants,  which  makes  the  troth, 
— thongh  it  be  the  very  truth  of  God — ^when  pre- 
sented in  a  plain  or  homely  dress,  insipid.  It  is 
\  he  part  of  a  Christian  people  (I  magnify  my  office) 
Lo  entertain  reverence  and  respect  for  the  ordinance 
of  Christ's  ministry,  apart,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
the  intellectual  qualifications  of  those  who  exercise 
it,  lest,  perchance,  they  come  to  love  and  to  relish 
more  the  display  of  intellect  than  the  exhibition  of 
the  truth ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  minis- 
try, while,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's  description, 
it  brings  fe«th  from  the  treasury  things  <<  new 
nnd  old,^  to  see  to  it,  that  the  one  grand  subject 
with  which  it  has  to  do,  be  made  to  possess  a 
prominence  correspondent  to  7t8  importance ;  and 
if  a  man  can  do  nothing  more,  than  this  day,  and 
the  next  day,  standing  up  before  his  people,  to 
fbiiow  in  the  steps,  and  to  repeat  the  testimony 
of  the  faithM  John,  '<  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
*ia%  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  irorld/'  our 


people's  minds  should  be  so  disciplined  to  tiib 
love  of  the  all-important  truth,  that  the  state*- 
ment  would  be  to  them,  even  in  its  daily  repeti- 
tion, all  the  variety  they  require,  and  aQ  the 
eloquence  they  wish.  What  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  teazle,  to  the  temple  itself  ?  What  are  the 
trappings,  in  which  human  fimcy  may  deck  and 
decorate  the  truth,  to  the  truth  itself?  What  are 
the  earthen  vessels  of  the  ministry,  to  ^e  precious 
treasure  they  contain  ?  <<  We  have  this  trea- 
sure in  earthen  vessels,"  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, <*  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  seen  to  be  of  God  $'*  and  not  in  the  wiMxis 
that  '<  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  the  words 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  are  the  servants 
of  Christ  to  come  and  declare  his  will,  «  for  God 
will  bring  to  nought  the  wisdom  of  this  world."* 


THE  EARLY  DAYS 

OF 

PaBSIDSNT   EDWARDS. 

Jonathan  EnwAans  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  day  of  October 
1708.  Hi»  father  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  a 
aioet  diligent  and  exemplary  pastpr,  and  a  distinguished 
scholar.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  very  extensive 
information,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  fervent  piety.  The  education  of  Jonathan 
was  of  a  very  superior  character.  Brought  up  "  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,**  under  the 
carer  of  parents  at  once  strict  and  affectionate,  he 
waa  preserved,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  company  of 
bad  companions,  and  from  those  "  evil  communications  ** 
which  too  often  prove  the  ruin  of  'the  young; 
Even  in  early  life,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
characterised  by  finnness  and  sedateness,  and  a  sound 
and  discriminating  judgment.  Blessed  with  enlightened 
parents,  they  taught  hun  from  childhood  to  exercise  and 
strengthen  ki»  intellectual  faculties  bv  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  idl  the  objects  ot  contemplation 
within  his  reach.  Their  faithful  religious  instructionsp 
too,  rendered  him,  while  yet  a  child,  conversant  with 
his  own  character  and  duties,  with  the  way  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  that  eternal  life 
which,  begun  on  earth,  is  perfected  in  heaven.  Like 
faithful  servants  of  their  divine  Master  they  not  onlj 
pointed  out  the  road  that  conducts  to  the  mansiona  of 
bliss,  but  they  shewed  him  examples  of  perseverance 
therein,  and  sought  for  him,  by  constant  prayer,  the 
guidance  of  that  Great  Being,  who  alone  can  lead  "  in 
the  way  everlasting.**  Their  prayers  for  their  son 
commenced  with  hu  very  existence,  and,  like  every 
prayer  of  &ith,  they  were  answered,  and  secured  for 
him,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
God.  When  yet  very  young,  Edwards  experienced 
powerful  religious  impressioua,  and  especially,  before  he 
went  to  college,  during  an  extensive  revival  o(  religioa 
in  his  father's  congregation.  These  impressions,  how* 
ever,  ultimately  (Usappeared,  and,  in  his  own  opinion* 
were  followed  by  no  permanent  effects  of  a  salutary 
nature.  In  his  early  years  he  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  the  vigour,  and  the  shrewd* 
ness,  and  the  sound  judgment  dispkiyed  in  some  pieces 
which  he  compoeed,  before  be  had  attained  his  twelfth 
year,  are  almost  incredible.  They  display,  in  an  wtoniah* 
ing  degree,  those  very  qualities  which  so  distinguished 
him  hi  after  hfe,  and  shew  hew  much  truth  there  ii  in 
the  poet's  remark, 

••  laie  ehUd  y  fitthtr  of  the  man.** 

Mr  Edwards  entered  Yale  CoUisg«  in  I^faiVii| 
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before  be  was  tbirteen  ycurt  of  age,  and  during  bis 
residence  tbere  be  was  distinguiibed  for  tbe  uniform 
sobriety  and  correctness  of  bis  deportment,  for  ossidu* 
ous  application  to  bis  studies,  and  for  vast  progress  in 
learning.  Wbile  yet  a  boy  at  Ck>llege,  be  manifested  tbat 
love  for  metapbysical  investigation,  and  tbat  profound 
tbought,  wbicb  afterwards  caused  a  reluctant  world 
to  bow  in  bomage  to  tbe  grand  and  Scriptural  view 
of  tbe  moral  government  of  God,  wbicb  be  disclosed. 
By  continued  and  sustained  exercise  be  was  strengtben- 
ing  bis  reasoning  powers,  and  gradually  moulding  bim- 
self  into  a  thinking  being, — a  being  wbo,  instead  of 
considering  tbougbt  a  labour,  was  never  bappier  than 
wben  every  faculty  of  bis  mind  was  engaged  in  dis- 
covering and  in  illustrating  trutb,  or  unravelling  tbe  in. 
extricable  labyrinths  of  error.  To  tbis  practice  we  cannot 
but  ascribe,  in  a  great  degree,  tbe  ultimate  development 
of  bis  mental  superiority. 

Tbe  class,  of  wbicb  Mr  Edwards  was  a  member, 
finished  their  regular  course  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  The  time  of  "  bis  visitation  "  was  now 
at  band,  when  tbe  Holy  Spirit  should  awake  him  from 
bis  sleep,  and  should  take  of  the  things  wbicb  are 
6od*s,  and  shew  them  unto  him«  Of  his  views  and 
foelings  on  the  subject  of  religion  about  this  time,  the 
reader  mny  judge  from  tbe  following  extracts  from  an 
account  wbicb  be  himself  wrote  about  twenty  years 
afterwards : 

*'  God  would  not  suffer  me  to  go  on  with  any  quiet- 
ness; I  had  great  and  violent  inward  struggles,  till, 
after  many  conflicts  with  wicked  inclinations,  repeated 
resolutions,  and  bonds  tbat  I  laid  myself  under  by  a 
kind  of  vows  to  God,  I  was  brought  wholly  to  break 
off*  all  former  wicked  ways,  and  all  ways  of  known 
outward  sin  ;  and  to  apply  myself  to  seek  salvation,  and 
practise  many  religious  duties ;  but  without  that  kind 
of  affection  and  delight  which  I  bud  formerly  experi- 
enced. My  concern  now  wrought  more  by  inward 
struggles,  and  conflicts,  and  self-refiections.  I  made 
seeking  my  salvation,  the  main  business  of  my  life.  But 
yet,  it  seems  to  me,  I  sought  it  after  a  miserable  man- 
ner ;  which  has  made  me  sometimes  since  to  question, 
whether  ever  it  issued  in  that  which  was  saving ;  being 
ready  to  doubt,  whether  such  miserable  seeking  ever 
succeeded.  I  was  indeed  brought  to  seek  salvation,  in 
a  manner  that  I  never  ^^'as  before ;  I  felt  a  spirit  to 
part  with  all  things  in  the  world,  for  an  interest  in 
Christ.  My  concern  continued  and  prevailed,  with 
many  exercising  thoughts  and  inward  struggles ;  but 
yet  it  never  seemed  to  be  proper  to  express  that  concern 
by  the  name  of  terror. 

*'  The  first  instance,  that  I  remember,  of  that  sort  of 
inward  sweet  delight  in  God  and  divine  things,  that  I 
bave  lived  much  in  since,  was  on  reading  those  words, 
1  Tim.  i.  17,  '*  Now  unto  tbe  King  eternal,  immortal. 
Invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen."  As  I  read  the  words,  there 
came  into  my  soul,  and  was  as  it  were  diffused  through 
it,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being ;  a  new 
sense,  quite  different  from  any  thing  I  ever  experienced 
before.  Never  any  words  of  Scripture  seemed  to  me 
as  these  words  did.  I  thought  with  myself,  how  ex- 
cellent a  Being  tbat  was,  and  bow  happy  I  should  be, 
if  I  might  enjoy  that  God,  and  be  rapt  up  to  him  in 
beaven,  and  be  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him  for  ever  I 
1  kept  saying,  and  as  it  were  singing,  over  these  words 
of  Scripture  to  myself;  and  went  to  pray  to  God  tbat 
I  might  enjoy  him,  and  prayed  in  a  manner  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  1  used  to  do;  with  a  new  sort  of  affec- 
tion. But  it  never  came  into  my  tbougbt,  that  there 
Was  any  thing  spiritual  or  of  a  saving  nature  in  tbis. 

**Not  long  siher  1  first  began  to  experience  these 
things,  I  gave  an  account  to  my  father  of  some  things 
tbat  bad  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was  pretty  much  affect- 
ed by  tbe  discourse  wa  bad  together,  and  wben  the 


discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad  alone,  in  a  solitary 
pbice  in  my  father's  pasture,  for  contemplation.  And 
as  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon  the  sky  and 
clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of 
the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  as  I  know  not 
bow  to  express.  I  se'emed  to  see  them  both  in  a  sweet 
conjunction;  m^esty  and  meekness  joined  together :  it 
was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty ;  and  also  a 
majesric  meekness;  an  awful  sweetness;  a  bigb,  and 
great,  and  holy  gentleness.*' 

From  tbis  time  Mr  £dwards  began  to  bave  clearer 
views  of  tbe  work  of  redemption,  and  tbe  glorious 
scheme  of  salvation,  through  the  merits  of  Jesna  Christ. 
It  was  now  bis  delight  to  read  and  meditate  on  divine 
things,  and  books  which  treated'of  sacred  subjects  were 
peculiarly  dear  to  him.  Tbe  book  of  Canticles,  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  account,  afforded  him  peculiar  pleasure, 
and  these  words,  Cant  ii.  1.  "  I  am  tbe  rose  of  Sharon, 
and  the  lily  of  the  valleya,"  were  often  tbe  subject  of 
delightful  meditation.  To  bis  eye  tbe  appearance  of 
every  thing  was  changed ;  be  beheld  new  beauties  ia 
every  object  of  contemplation,  and  in  every  scene  be 
beheld  the  glory,  and  goodness,  and  greatness  of  the 
God  of  nature.  "  God's  excellence,"  says  be,  "  bis 
wisdom,  bis  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every 
thing ;  in  tbe  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  in  tbe  douds  and 
blue  sky ;  in  tbe  grass,  flowers,  and  trees ;  is  tbe 
water,  and  all  nature,  which  used  greatly  to  fire  my 
mind."  He  now  began  to  experience  a  pleasure  in  be- 
holding the  works  of  nature,  to  which  the  **  natural  roan  " 
is  an  utter  stranger.  Nothing  now  was  so  delightful  to 
him  as  to  bear  the  swful  and  majestic  voice  of  God  in 
tbe  thunder  storm,  and  to  behold  in  it  tbe  glory  of  Him 
whose  lightnings  lighten  the  world,  and  whose  voice 
is  powerful  and  full  of  msjesty,  shalong  the  wilderness, 
and  moving  "  tbe  foundations  of  the  bills."  Formerly, 
such  scenes  filled  him  with  terror;^  now,  they  were 
pregnant  with  tbe  roost  exalted  enjoyment;  and  tbe 
cause  of  tbis  change  is  obvious.  Once,  tbe  voice  of 
God  ui  tbe  storm  spoke  to  him  in  wrath,  for  ha  was  at 
enmity  with  bis  Maker ;  now,  it  procbdmed  tbe  nouyesty 
and  power  of  its  Author,  and  disturbed  not  bis  nUm 
serenity,  for  bis  confidence  reposed  on  the  Most  High, 
and  he  was  kept  "  in  perfect  peace,"  bis  mind  being 
stayed  on  tbat  great  Being, 

«*  Who  pUntf  hU  Ibotnepi  in  tfie  an. 
And  lidet  upon  tht  •torm." 

In  June  or  July  1722,  wben  not  yet  nineteen  years 
of  age,  Mr  Edwards  was  licensed  to  preach  tbe  Gospel. 
For  some  time  be  laboured  among  tbe  Presbyterians  in 
New  York,  who  several  times  besought  him  to  remain 
with  them  for  life.  Tbis,  however,  painfiil  as  it  was  to 
his  feelings,  be  declined,  for,  owing  to  tbe  smallness  of 
the  congr^^on,  and  some  peculiar  drcumstanccs 
connected  with  it,  be  did  not  think  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  answering  fiilly  tbe  great  end  which  he  bad  in 
view,  in  devoHng  himself  to  tbe  work  of  tbe  ministry. 
In  no  period  of  his  life,  perhaps,  did  be  possess  greater 
advantages  for  spiritual  contemplation  and  enjoyment, 
than  during  tbe  period  here  alluded  to.  He  went  to 
New  York  in  a  happy  firame  of  mind ;  be  found  there  a 
little  flock  devoted  to  tbe  service  of  their  common 
Master ;  be  resided  in  a  fiunily,  tbe  daily  intercourse 
with  whom  served  only  to  refresh  and  to  sanctify ;  and 
in  addition  to  all  this,  be  bad  much  leisure  for  reeding, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  and  seems  to  bave  daily  realised 
tbe  presence  of  the  Comforter.  In  tbe  narrative  of  bis 
religious  history,  be  thus  writes  :— 

"  My  sense  of  divine  things  seemed  gnidiudly  to 
increase,  till  I  went  to  preach  at  New  York,  which  was 
about  a  year  and  a-balf  after  they  began ;  and  while  I 
was  there,  I  felt  them  very  sensibly,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  I  bad  done  before.  My  longings  after 
God  and  holiness  were  much  increased.  Pure  end 
bumble,  holy  and  heavenly  Christianity  appeared  ex* 
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eeedingly  amiable  to  me.  I  felt  a  buniing  deaire  to  be, 
in  everything,  a  complete  Christian,  and  conformed  to 
the  blessed  image  of  Christ ;  and*  that  1  might  live,  in 
all  things,  according  to  the  pure,  sweet,  and  blessed 
rules  of  the  GospeL  I  had  an  eager  thirsting  after 
progress  in  these  things,  which  put  me  upon  pursuing 
and  pressing  after  them.  It  was  my  continuiil  strife 
day  and  night,  and  constant  inquiry,  how  I  should  be 
more  holy,  and  live  more  holily,  and  more  becoming  a 
child  of  Gbd,  and  a  disciple  of  Christ.  I  now  sought 
an  increase  of  grace  and  holiness,  and  a  holy  life,  with 
much  more  earnestness  than  ever  I  sought  grace  before 
I  had  it.  I  used  to  be  continually  examining  myself, 
and  studying  and  contriving  for  likely  ways  and  means, 
how  I  should  live  holily,  with  far  greater  diligence  and 
earnestness  than  ever  I  pursued  anything  in  my  life, 
but  yet  with  too  great  a  dependence  on  my  own  strength, 
which  afterwards  proved  a  great  damage  to  nae.  My 
experience  had  not  then  taught  me,  as  it  has  done  since, 
my  extreme  feebleness  and  impotence  every  manner  of 
way,  and  the  bottomless  depths  of  secret  corruption 
and  deceit  there  were  in  my  heart.  However,  I  went 
on  with  my  eager  pursuit  after  more  holiness  and  con- 
formity to  Christ. 

"  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  con« 
templations  on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet, 
pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm  nature,  which  brought 
an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peacefulness,  and 
ravishment  to'  the  soul.  lu  other  words,  that  it  made 
the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  \rith  all  manner 
of  pleasant  flowers,  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the 
gently  vivifying  beams  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true 
ChrisD'an,  as  I  then  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared 
like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring 
of  the  year ;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening 
its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's 
glory ;  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffus- 
ing around  a  sweet  fragrance  ;  standing  peacefully  and 
lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all, 
in  like  manner,  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  part  of  creature- 
holiness  tlua  I  had  so  great  a  part  of  its  loveliness,  as 
humility,  brokenness  of  heart,  and  poverty  of  spirit ; 
and  there  was  nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for. 
My  heart  panted  after  this, — to  lie  low  before  God,  as 
in  the  dust,  that  I  might  be  nothing,  and  that  God 
might  be  all,  that  I  might  become  as  a  little  child. 

"  While  at  New  York,  I  sometimes  was  much 
aflected  with  reflections  on  my  past  life,  considering 
bow  late  it  was  before  I  began  to  be  truly  religious, 
and  how  wickedly  I  had  lived  till  then,  and  once  so  as 
to  weep  abundantly,  and  for  a  considerable  time  toge- 
ther/' 

OAen  during  his  residence  at  New  York,  he  retired 
to  some  solitary  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
there,  amid  the  stillness  of  nature,  unseen  by  human 
eye,  he  held  sweet  communion  with  his  **  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret." 

••  \V)idom*t  Mlf 
Oft  §eek$  to  sweet  retired  soUtude, 
"Where  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 
8ho  plumes  bcr  lintber^  and  tots  grow  her  i^ngs, 
Th»t  in  the  various  bustle  of  retort 
Were  aU  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired.** 

On  the  12th  of  January  1723,  he  made  a  solemn 
dedication  of  himself  to  God,  vowing  "  to  take  God 
for  his  whole  portion  and  felicity,"  and  "  to  fight  with 
all  his  might,  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
to  the  end  of  his  life.*'  In  the  same  year  he  lefb  New 
York  and  returned  to  his  father's  house  at  Windsor. 
During  the  time  in  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
ministry,'  his  residence  at  New  York,  and  ai'ter wards 
at  Iiis  father's  house,  he  framed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions to  the  number  of  seventy,  which  '*  evince  a 
moral  strength  of  determination,  a  sublime  elevation  of 
character  far  removed  above  the  feeble,  undecided,  and 


irregular  puiTxnes  of  ordinary  phUoeophie  mmds."    As 
specimens  of  thesei  we  quote  the  following :-. 

"  That  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  moat  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  my  own  good,  profit,  and  plea^ 
sure,  in  the  whole  of  my  duration,  without  any  oonsi« 
deration  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many 
myriads  of  ages  hence.  Resolved,  to  do  whatever  I 
think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most  for  toe  good  and  advan- 
tage of  mankind  in  general  Resolved  so  to  do,  what* 
ever  difficulties  I  meet  with,  how  many  soever,  and. 
how  great  soever.  * 

"  To  be  continually  endeavouring  to  find  out  some 
new  contrivance  and  invention  to  promote  the  foremen* 
tioned  things. 

"  To  act,  in  all  respects,  both  speaking  and  doing, 
as  if  nobody  had  been  so  vile  as  I,  and  as  if  I  had  eom« 
mitted  the  same  sins,  or  had  the  same  infirmities  or 
failings  as  others ;  and  that  I  will  let  the  knowledge  of 
their  failings  promote  nothing  but  shame  in  myself,  and 
prove  only  an  occasion  of  my  confessing  my  own  sins 
and  misery  to  God. 

"  Never  to  do  anything,  of  which  I  so  much  ques*« 
tion  the  lawfulness,  as  that  I  intend,  at  the  same  time, 
to  consider  and  examine  aftervrards  whether  it  be  law* 
ful  or  not,  unless  I  as  much  question  the  lawfulness  of 
the  omission. 

"  To  ask  myself,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  week, 
month,  and  year,  wherein  I  could  possibly,  in  any 
respect,  have  done  better." 

**  These  resolutions,"  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Dwight, 
"  are  perhaps  to  persons  of  every  age,  but  especially  tc 
the  yoimg,  the  best  uninspired  summary  of  Christian 
duty,  the  best  directory  to  high  attainments  in  evango« 
lical  virtue,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  been  able  to 
form."  These  resolutions,  too,  throw  great  light  on 
Mr  Edwards'  character ;  and  no  one  can  wonder  thai 
the  youth,  who,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  formed^  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  such  resolutions  as  those  whidi 
we  have  quoted,  attained,  in  more  matured  years,  to  a 
degree  of  gmce  and  of  virtue,  bat  rarely  equalied  by 
any  individual. 

Mr  Edwards  in  his  nineteenth  yenreonunenced  keep« 
ing  a  diary«  at  least  the  diary  which  he  left  extends  no 
farther  back,  although,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  the 
beginning  of  it  being  lost,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
may  have  reached  back  at  least  to  the  period  of  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  It  was  evidently  intended 
for  bis  own  private  use,  and  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  had  it  been  in  his  possession  at  his  death. 
Many  passages  of  it  are  written  in  short-hand,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  adds  this  remark,  "  Remember  to  act 
according  to  Prov.  xii.  28, '  A  prudent  man  concealeth 
knowledge.' "  While  the  diaries  of  many  consist  chief- 
ly in  mere  expressions  of  feeling,  that  of  Edwards  con- 
sists of  fiicts,  and  of  solid  thought,  dictated,  no  doubt, 
by  deep  religious  feeling.  In  January  1723,  he  thus 
writes  in  his  diary,  concerning  the  vital  importance  of 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — 

"  1  find,  by  experience,  that,  let  me  make  resolutions, 
and  do  what  I  vail,  with  never  so  many  inventions,  it 
is  all  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose  at  all,  without  the 
motions  of  the  Spurit  of  God ;  for  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  be  as  much  withdrawn  firom  me  always, 
as  for  the  week  past,  notwithstanding  all  I  do,  I 
should  not  grow,  but  should  languish,  and  miserably 
fade  away.  I  perceive,  if  God  should  withdraw  his 
Spirit  a  little  more,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  break  my 
resolutions,  and  should  soon  arrive  at  my  old  state. 
There  is  no  dependence  on  myself  Our  resolutions 
may  be  at  the  highest  one  day,  and  yet,  the  next  day, 
we  may  be  in  a  miserable  dead  condition,  not  at  all  Uke 
the  same  person  who  resolved.  So  that  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  resolve,  except  we  depend  on  the  grace  of  God, 
For,  if  it  were  npt  for  his  mere  grace,  one  might  be  n 
very  good  man  one  day,  and  a  very  wickpdone  (be  next**^ 
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'  Daring  Atf  «me  nwnlh  lie  veiiewed  tiifl  lxiptiti6d 
tovenani  tad  Mlf-d«dieation,  and  thus  writes  !— 
*  **  I  hMwe  this  day  folenmly  renewed  mj  bap^smal 
€fmtitmt  and  self-dedieatioii,  whieb  I  renewed  when  I 
«ae  taken  into  the  communion  of  the  Church.  I  hare 
tyeen  before  God,  and  hare  giren  mjself,  all  that  I  am, 
«nd  have,  to  God  i  so  that  I  am  not,  in  any  respect, 
my  own.  I  cm  cludlen^  no  right  in  this  nnderstand- 
ttiy,  this  M^fi,  these  afibetions,  whidi  are  in  me.  Neither 
have  I  any  right  to  this  body,  or  any  of  its  members, — 
no  right  to  this  tongue,  these  bonds,  these  feet ;  no 
tight  to  tbsse  senses,  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this  smell, 
or  this  taste.  I  hart  given  mys^  elear  away,  and 
have  not  retained  anything  as  my  own.  I  gave  myself 
to  God  in  my  baptism,  and  I  have  gone  this  morning 
Co  him,  and  told  him,  that  I  gave  myself  wholly  to 
him.  I  have  given  every  power  to  him,  so  that,  for 
the  foture,  111  diallenge  no  right  in  myself,  in  no  respect 
whatever.  I  have  expressly  promised  him,  and  I  do 
sow  promise  Almighty  Qod  that,  by  his  grace,  I  will 
not.  I  have  this  morning  told  him,  that  I  did  take 
kmi  for  my  whole  portion  and  f)tlicity,  looking  on  no- 
thing else  as  any  part  of  my  happiness,  nor  acting  as  if 
it  were ;  and  his  law  fov  the  constwit  rale  of  my  obe- 
dienec ;  and  would  fight,  with  all  my  anght,  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  to  the  end  of  my  life  i 
fatA  that  I  did  Mieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  did  receive 
^im  as  a  Prince  and  a  Savioor  9  and  that  I  would  ad- 
here to  the  faith  and  obedienee  of  the  Gospel-,  however 
bazaidaus  and  difficult  the  confession  and  practice  of  it 
may  be }  and  that  I  did  receive  the  blessed  Spirit  as  my 
teacher,  sanctifier,  aad  only  oonforter,  and  cherish  all 
bis  motions  to  enlighten,  pnrify,  eonfirm,  comfort,  and 
assist  me.  This  1  have  done ;  and  I  pray  God,  for  the 
take  of  Christ,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  self-dedication,  and 
to  receive  roe  now  at  entirely  his  own,  and  to  desl 
with  me,  in  all  sespeets,  as  sueh,  whether  he  afflicts 
me,  or  prospers  me,  or  whatever  he  (leases  to  do  with 
me,  who  am  Ua.  Now^  henceforth  I  am  not  to  act,  in 
any  respeet,  as  my  own*  I  shaU  ael  as  my  own,  if  I 
ever  make  use  of  any  of  my  powers  to  anything  that 
ia  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  do  not  make  the  glori- 
fying of  him  my  whole  and  entire  business :  if  I  mur- 
mur in  the  least  at  affliction ;  if  I  grieve  at  the  pros- 
perity of  others ;  if  I  am  in  any  way  uncharitable ;  if 
I  am  angry,  because  of  injuries ;  if  I  revenge  them ; 
If  I  do  any  thing  purely  to  please  myself,  or  if  1  avoid 
any  thing  for  the  sake  of  my  own  ease ;  if  I  omit  any 
thing,  because  it  is  great  self-denial  *,  if  I  trust  to  my- 
self; if  I  take  any  of  the  praise  of  any  good  that  I  do, 
or  that  God  doth  by  me  9  or  if  I  am  in  any  way  proud.** 
Thus  was  the  Holy  Spirit  working  In  Mr  Edwards, 
and  preparing  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  high 
and  holy  midertakings  which  he  aftcnrardi  achieved. 

!*■■-"       ■■■'         '  '  '  ■■     ■     ■> 

ALL  CHRISTIANS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE, 

Bt  the  Rbv.  Duncan  Macfarlan, 

MtiiMitr  &f  Renfrew, 

Section  V. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DIFFERENT  SCHOOLS  IN  PRACTXCAI. 
AND   EXPERIMENTAL   THEOLOGY. 

ANOTHtR  loufee  of  peculiarity,  m  reH^ous  character, 
irill  be  found  in  the  special  forms  which  Christianity 
takes  under  particular  ministrations,  it  is  sdLrcely 
possible  for  any  minister,  at  all  forcible  in  character 
and  address,  not  to  communicate  with  the  truth  some 
Impression  of  the  moulding  of  fat«  own  thoughts.  And 
hence  the  distinctions  among  pious  people,  especially  in 
fiKt^Q  towns,  of  such  and  such  a  one's  people  ;  and  this 
not  so  much  in  allusion  to  their  attendance  on  parti cu- 
kr  ministrations,  as  to  the  cost  of  mind,  and  habit  of 
Ihmight,  which  have  thus  been  acquired.  Now,  we 
wUi  not  say  that  such  diatinctions  have  the  effect  of 


leading  any  (o  deny  trae  godliness  irt  ofhers;  Vnt  we 
are  qmte  iatisfied  that  the  amount  of  piety,  in  some  of 
these  little  circles,  is  overrated  wilAm,  and  greatly 
underrated,  and  sometime*  misrepresented,  by  such  as 
ere  unihout  Men  do  very  naturally  look  at  the  piety 
of  others  through  the  medium  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves surrounded;  and  they  do  as  naturally,  though 
sinfsRy,  give  special  importance  to  what  b  peculiarly 
their  own ;  and  thus  do  they  try  others,  not  by  the 
balances  of  the  sanctuary,  but  by  those  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

But  there  Is,  beyond  this  cox^gregational  source  of 
diversity,  and  which  is  almost  unavoidable,  another  of 
more  extensive  and  deeper  Influence,  which  may  be 
called  the  distinction  of  different  schools  in  practical 
and  experimental  religion.  While  eyery  minister,  and 
each  parish  or  congregation,  may  be  said  to  have  some- 
thing distinct  and  characteristic  about  them,  theiw  also 
fall  Into  groups,  the  difierent  members  of  which  are 
attracted  by  a  common  sympathy  and  community  of 
sentiment ;  and  they  are  larther  assimilated  by  frequent 
Intercourse.  We  will  suppose  that  in  all  of  these  there 
is  nothing  unsound  taught,  and  no  tenet  strictly  unscrip. 
tural  held  ;  and  yet  we  can,  in  these  very  drcumstiuices^ 
conceive  of  a  most  marked  variety  in  the  ministrmcions 
of  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  usual  habits  and  trains  of 
thought  cherished  by  congregations.  Let  some  one 
eloMs  of  truths  be  brought  out  prominently,  to  the  vir- 
tual  suppression  or  neglect  of  others ;  or  let  the  great 
sun  of  the  Gospel  be  contemplated  through  some  one 
particular  medium,  and  the  other  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Cfaristianxty  will  £dl  into  an  order  subordinate  to 
this,  and  will  accordingly  rank  In  relative  importance. 
Suppose,  for  example,  th^t  the  love  of  God  were  tft 
forth  as  the  sole  spring  of  the  entire  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  that  the  attention  of  congregations,  and  classes 
of  congregations,  were  kept  almost  constantly  directed 
to  this  single  truth;  and  suppose,  fiuther,  that  the 
single  duty  urged  on  men,  were  their  believing  appre- 
hension of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  towards  tbem, 
and  that  this  were  ever  kept  before  them,  as  the 
very  life  of  their  soul,  as  the  promoter  of  their  every 
grace,  and  the  subduing  power  of  everything  opposed 
to  the  will  of  Christ,  it  is  quite  dear,  that  all  the  other 
truths  and  duties  of  religion  would  assume  different 
places,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
this  great  master  principle.  Some  of  these  would  be 
depressed  beneath  the  level  usually  assigned  them,  and 
others  would  be  etpially  enhanced.  Now,  we  do  not 
say  that  any  orthodox  school  of  theology  is  so  txelusite 
at  thi$;  but  doubtless,  there  are  individuals,  perhaps 
many,  whose  leanings  are  such,  as  to  mark  them  out 
from  others,  which  we  may  afterwards  describe,  and 
whose  opinions  of  others  are  thus  influenced.  Persons 
who  have,  in  this  way,  been  led  to  a  right  appreheiisioa 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  who  have,  through  this  channel, 
obtained  peace  and  sanctifying  grace  to  their  own  souls, 
do  very  naturally  conceive  this  to  be  the  most  direct 
and  scriptural,  if  not  the  only  way  of  a  sinner's  accept- 
ance with  God ;  and  they  are  apt,  in  their  seal,  to 
accouiit  everything  of  mental  ezerdae,  other  than  tliit^ 
mere  hindrances  and  entanglements ;  yet  surely  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  some  of  God*8  dearest  children  were 
of  very  different  opinions,  had  very  different  experience, 
and  ytt  gave  evidence  of  a  true  and  a  right  spirit. 
And,  therefore,  without  at  all  denying  the  r^tness  of 
their  faith,  the  genuineness  of  thdr  Christianiry,  and 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  recondltng  the  world  unto  himself,  we  may 
surely  submit,  that  the  Christianity  of  other  men,  who 
are  undoubtedly  believers,  ought  not  to  be  estimated 
under  the  radiance  of  this  or  any  other  special  ray  even 
of  heavenly  light.  The  judgment  of  God  is  one.  He 
looketh  upon  all  of  u»  through  the  colourless  medium 
of  hia  own  innate  holiness;  while  we,  witnessing  die 
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QuRi'^itt  rAys  of  mi  dii^e  fS^ofy,  woiild  Me6  mu^  oth^ 
In  ill  the  coloms  ad  the  rabbow. 

Perhapi  we  msy  illiistraie  this  more  efifeehiaUj  by 
now  tniiDlng  ib  t  Yeiy  difi^ent  obst.  llinisten  be> 
longlog  to  this  other  Mhool,  feel  H  to  be  their  duty  to 
dw«ll  much  on  the  torereignty  of  God,  ^e  undian^ 
£ble  righfeonifiestf  of  the  diiHne  law,  ind  the  pertBdlBg 
indaenoe  of  the  doctrine  of  election.  Then  the  sinner 
is  understood  to  tte  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
so  much  called  to  participate  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  as 
condemned  and  helpless,  waiting  the  disposal  of  divine 
soTcreignty,  and  feeling,  in  this  conation,  the  bondage 
of  the  will,  and  thr«wfid  eonsequcnee  of  his  being  left 
to  perish.  MorcoTor,  throughout  life  he  is  expected 
often  to  fed  saiew  the  burden  of  indwelling  and  beset- 
ting sin,  and  to  be  characterised  by  great  seriousness^ 
deep  searching^  of  heart,  and  much  attention  to  religious 
duties.  And  with  these  exercises  of  unquestionable 
godlmess,  there  is  often  a  certain  oast  of  gloominess 
and  exclasi?eness  of  diameter,  approaching  what  others 
nay  call  uncharitable.  Of  the  substantul  excellence 
of  juany  so  distinguished,  none  who  know  them  will 
entertain  any  doubt ;  and  that  the  doctrines  we  have 
described  are  deeply  rooted  in  tnib  and  scriptural  theo- 
logy, they  only  who  understand  them  not,  will  venturt 
to  deny.  And  there  is,  moreover,  about  the- character 
of  soaae  trained  in  this  school,  a  stability  and  a  moral 
greatness  reminding  us  of  some  basaltic  column,  whos^ 
fi>iradation  i«  deeply  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
whose  summit  is  bid  in  the  mists  floating  over  it.  They 
seem  to  have  their  foundation  in  the  Rock  of  AgM,  and  to 
ri«e  amidst  tht  darkness  and  infirmities  of  poor  humanity, 
till  A«ir  aspirings  are  lost  among  the  invisible  things  of 
God.  And  ye^  when  from  these  we  look  at  tlie  Church 
geoeimlly,  we  survey  Israel  scattered  and  living  in  thdlr 
tents,  each  tribe  apart ;  we  feel  as  if  turning  from  the 
cloud-capped  clifT,  and  surveying  some  general  landscape; 
We  find  tliat  these  form  but  a  smidl  Section  of  the 
Lord's  people,  and  that  eren  their  excellence,  and  that 
wbicb  allies  them  to  Christ,  is  not  that  ^  which  they 
are  distinguished  froon  othefs,  but  that  which  they  hold 
in  common.  |t  is  dot  the  particular  form  of  the  brandi, 
hut  the  common,  though  unseen  sap,  which  pervades 
the  entire  vine.  And  this  ought  to  put  such  on  their 
guard,  against  attaching  more  importance  to  their  own 
peculiarities,  than  io  the  pecnHaoitiee  of  Christianity 
itself;  and  it  ought,  ferther,  to  persuade  them,  that 
others  who  may  not  be  of  their  special  school,  ou^ 
not  to  be  tried  hj  partieular  exercises^  to  which  thej 
only  have  been  trained.  Moreover,  we  ought  all  to 
beware  of  mailing  our  o^vn  experience  or  attainments 
the  guage  by  which  to  measure  the  Christianity  of  other 
men.  The  way  of  entrance  into  eternal  life  is  of  itself 
narrow,  and  the  gate  of  admission  is,  we  ore  assured, 
strait.  But  if  within  iSiese,  eaeh  section  of  ChristiaDs 
wonld  erect  their  little  ticket,  and  Ibrm  their  private 
way,  and  confine  all  the  Lord's  people  to  these,  may  not 
the  Master,  who  standeth  by,  reprove  them,  saying, 
"  Te  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 

There  is  yet,  perhaps,  another  dass  or  school,  whreh 
mar  be  profitabfy  described.  There  ore  wi^o  would 
equaHy  repudiate  both  of  theie,  deckrng  the  ona  to  be 
presamptuoBS,  and  the  other  lanatieal,  and  who,  beside^ 
shew  a  general  diundination  to  all  matters  cf  mental 
exercise,  so  direct  and  heart-stirring,  as  is  implied  imder 
both.  The  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  they  conceive, 
ought  to  be  clearly  set  forth  and  recommended  by  such 
motives  as  are  fitted  to  ootfivfince  and  persuade.  Bitt 
they  are  left  these.  They  are  not  brought  in  the  gnise 
and  with  the  proper  air  of  a  divine  message.  Such 
doctrines  as  those  of  the  dirine  sovereignty,  the  Spirit's 
influence,  and  the  necessity  of  faith,  in  order  to  salvation, 
are  all  stated,  explained,  and  recommended,  to  the 
attention  and  belief  of  the  hearers.  But  these  ana  not, 
is  wiHi  eone  others^  pervading  fnd  eoBunandiBg.  doo- , 


trines.  And,  in  like  iilaiiner»  the  duftiee  of  teligiaii  tad 
morality  are  duly  inculoated,  and  often  explained  and 
enforced  wiUi  mudi  propriety,  end  great  point  and  beauty 
of  language.  And  ihus  it  oomes  to  be  impressed  on  thii 
minds  of  a  large  dass  of  hearers,  that  eueh  is  in  reality 
the  only  tmexeeptionable  preidnng.  And  under  it 
there  grows  up  a  fbrm  of  rettgious  eharacter,  differing 
from  those  already  mentioned,  not  eo  much  in  what  ie 
posidre,  as  in  what  is  negative.  There  n  usually 
among  persons  so  educated,  great  respect  for  the  de« 
cencies  of  religion, — great  sobriety  in  their  views  of 
divine  truth, — often  greet  staidnesa  of  prindple,  and 
general  consistency  of  characters  and  not  mifrequentlyi 
we  trust,  real  and  heart-felt  religion,  religion  substan* 
tially  agreeing  with  that  described  under  the  two  for* 
mer  peenlimities,  and  having  in  it  the  power  of  sancd* 
fyii\g  the  heart  and  the  conduct.  Moreover,  persons 
belonging  to  Aia  class  are  very  naturally  induced  to 
believe  that  the  State  of  exdtement  and  varied  feelings, 
in  which  some  others  seem  to  live,  as  in  their  natural 
element,  is  sometMng  else  than  divine.  They  hold  all 
such  to  be  dther  ddudve;  or  as  the  etorms  of  this 
nether  wortd,  whUe  It  is  tibeirs  calmly  to  contemplate 
truth,  and  soberly  to  follow  the  path  of  duty,  es  if  living 
mider  a  serene  and  unvarying  sky.  On  the  other  han4f 
they  are  themselves  often  branded  as  mere  moralists^ 
or,  at  best,  as  cold  and  formal,  so  as  soarody  to  deserve 
the  name  of  men  in  earnest  vrith  rdigion.  Now,  with* 
out  approving  of  sudi  ministrations,  in  eo  iar  as  they 
are  peculiar,  <^  of  such  purely  intelleetual  habits  of 
thought  about  divine  things,  we  do,  nevertheless,  most 
sincerely  believe  that  such  preaching  has  been  blessed, 
and  tiiat  through  such  habits  tme  fdth  has  been  exer- 
cised, and  right  prindples  and  practice  cultivated* 
And  It  Is  sometimes  intereeting  to  observe  how  indi* 
viduals,  thus  taught,  have  gradually  expanded  theif 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  to  leave  behind  them  others 
less  imbued  with  a  divine  prindple^  and  how  they  have 
thus  been  led  insensibly  to  miiagle  with  those  whom 
they,  at  one  time,  accounted  mere  enthusiasts.  It  Is 
with  such  as  with  some  flower  growing  in  the  shade, 
sheltered  from  the  pasung  storm,  bot  late  of  blooming, 
because  less  espoeed  to  the  sun.  They,  indeed,  look 
upon  thdr  OMm  state  as  containing  all  that  is  excellent 
In  the  condition  of  others,  and  as  bdng,  at  the  smne 
time,  free  from  their  imperfecdons.  But  this  is  in 
reality  a  mistake*  Let  die  truth  be  equally  felt  by 
them,  OS  It  Is  by  others,  and  their  experience  will,  at 
least  to'  some  extent,  be  the  same.  Ajid  if,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  steal,  as  it  were,  into  thdr  eystem,  it  had 
been  broadly  end  directly  addressed  to  their  eonsdenoes 
and  their  hearts,  it  would  have  led  to  the  same  rational 
convictions,  and  solid  satisfaction,  which  they,  in  othef 
drenmstances,  enjoy;  and  would,  with  these,  have 
communicated  sudi  a  power  and  influence,  as  to  deter* 
mine,  with  much  greater  force,  thdr  after  eharacter 
and  conduct.  But  the  matter  of  observation  especially 
growing  oat  of  this,  is,  that  their  judgment  respecting 
others  resembles  the  judgment  of  others  oeneeming 
themselves.  It  is  determined  by  a  local  standard. 
They  have  hong  up  their  own  balances,  although  about 
to  weigh  a  commodity  altogether  foreign.  They  pro- 
pose to  strike  off,  ae  blenui^es,  all  in  their  neighbour's 
cfaoraeter  which  diflfbrs  from  their  own,  and  yet  to 
retain  for  themeelves^  oe  a  real  excdlenee,  what  others 
afimn  to  be  a  blemish.  It  is  thus  that,  even  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  each  little  party  would  have  its  own 
imago  and  subseription  impressed  as  with  a  seal,  on  the 
whole  househ^d  of  €k>d,  and  would  deny,  io  such  as 
bear  not  their  mark,  the  relation  of  brother.  This 
ought  to  be  with  all  of  us  a  matter  of  humiliation  and 
watchfulness.  For  althongh  the  tendency  assumes 
special  forms  only  in  special  drenmstances,  and  may  be 
modified  and  corrected,  it  is  itself  a  part  of  our  fallen 
Boture.  .  The  same  plant  whieh,  in  one  soil  yidde 
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hnght  Uue  flowen,  yields  in  aaother,  flowers  of  as  bri^ 
scarlet  The  soils  are  different^  and  heooe  the  differ- 
ence of  colour.  But;  in  both  cases,  aU  that  belongs 
essentially  to  the  plant  is  the  same,  and  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  the  colour  is  a  thing  of  earth. 

Before  passing  from  this  dan  of  differences,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  advert  to  one  or  two  things,  which 
would  probably  lessen  such  peculiarities,  without  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  real  godliness.  And,  firsts  we 
hold  it  to  be  a  principle  th«fc  as  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration,  and  is,  moreover,  profitable  to  all,  and 
even  necessary  to  the  perfecting  or  thorough  furnishing 
of  any,  so  as  to  qualify  him  for  all  good  works,  the 
entire  Scriptures  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  traversed  in 
pulpit  ministrations,  and  private  Christians  ought  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  them,  as  a  whole. 
On  adverting  to  any  of  the  peculiarities  already  noticed, 
or  others  wludi  will  occur  on  reflection,  it  will  scarcely 
fail  to  be  observed,  that  some  one  dans  of  truths  or 
]imit«i  portions  of  Scripture,  were  allowed  to  predomi- 
nate. It  will  also  be  not  unfrequendy  observed,  that 
the  master  key  of  interpretation  was  either  derived 
from  some  other  source  or  from  some  limited  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  employed  as  an 
infallible  guide.  Now,  without  at  all  going  into  the 
doctrine  tiiat  we  must  enter  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  with  minds,  in  no  respect,  preoccupied,  we 
would  say  most  freely,  Go  largely  into  Scripture.  Become 
largely  acquainted  with  its  nets  and  historical  details. 
Study  it  throughout  with  an  inquiring  and  prayerful 
^'rit.  And  even,  if  the  mind  should  alreaoy  be  en- 
circled with  the  limits  of  an  artificial  system,  it  will,  by 
a  process,  over  which  it  has  no  controlling  power, 
gradually  burst  its  fetters,  and  wing  its  way  in 
tiie  full  freedom  of  Scripture  divinity.  Warmed  by 
the  love  and  animated  by  the  noble  simplidty  and 
freedom  of  divine  truth,  the  Bible  Christian  will  see 
among  believers,  of  every  cast  of  thought,  the  pearls 
which  have  been  strewed  from  his  Father's  hand. 
And  while  he  will  never  join  with  the  mere  pretender, 
who,  because  he  hates  all  positive  religion,  is  continually 
lecommendiog  catholidty,  he  will  unquestionably  atta<^ 
less  importance  to  mere  form,  and  cherish  generally  a 
catholic  spirit. 

One  other  remark,  and  we  have  done.  Another 
cause  of  peculiarities  is  the  sedusion  of  particular  parties 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  generally.  It  has 
been  often  remarked  that  islanders  have  usually  many 
peculiarities.  This  is  in  consequence  of  their  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  larger  and  more  populous  countries. 
Similar  causes  produce  similar  effects.  Let  any  limited 
number  of  Christians,  however  excellent,  insulate  them- 
selves from  the  sodety  of  others,  and  they  will  first 
become  peculiar,  and  by  and  bye  they  will  farther  value 
themselves  on  these  very  peculiarities.  Such  drcum- 
atances  almost  uniformly  foster  particular  and  limited 
ideaa  as  to  what  practiail  religion  really  is.  It  may 
safdy  be  affirmed,  that  if  each  congregation  could  be  so 
cooped  up,  as  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  other  parts  of 
the  Church,  the  opinion  would  soon  take  root  in  each, 
that  beyond  its  littie  drde,  there  was  littie  else  than  a 
^ind  of  dmoti  Christianity.  Let  the  purest  water  be 
confined  to  some  enclosed  pool,  and  it  will  stagnate  and 
becoine  nauseously  impure.  But  let  it  flow  on  and 
mingle  with  the  parent  deep,  and  again  pass  its  round 
till  it  is  seen  bubbling  from  the  fountain,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  impurities  through  which  it  has  passed, 
it  is  still  pure.  And  so  it  is  with  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  He  who  is  its  Author  never  intended  that  it 
should  be  shut  up  by  limits  less  than  those  of  the  world ; 
nnd  they  who  would,  with  their  dykes  and  sluices,  con- 
fine it  to  so  many  artificial  apartments,  ought  with 
these,  to  count  on  a  spiritual  condition,  less  pure,  less 
ItAPPXt  and  less  fruitiuL  And  this  ought,  especially  at 
present,  to  b«  felt,  lyhen  God  is,  in  bis  owa  mysterious 


providenoe,  opening  so  many  springs,  as  if  to  i 
fruitful  every  portion  of  the  land.  Let  them  flow 
largely  and  freely,  and  let  none  limit  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  but  rather  rejoice  in  all  his  works,  and  wherever 
they  may  appear.  As  we  have  freely  received,  so  let 
us  freely  give,  each  seeking  his  brother's  good. 

THB  BXALTBD  PBIVILBGE8  OF  BBLIEVEBS: 

A  DISCOURSE. 
By  THB  LaTB  Rev.  Georgb  Abercrombie, 
Mumter  of  the  Eaet  Churchy  Aberdeen. 
**  But  ye  are  come  into  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  dty  of  the 
living  Grod,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,"  &c.~-Heb.  xii.  22-.24. 

To  set  forth  the  great  privileges  of  Taithful  Chris- 
tians is  what  the  inspired  author  has  chiefly  in 
his  eye,  through  the  whole  of  this  epistle  of  which 
the  text  is  a  part.  It  was  first  address^  to  the 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  to  engage  them 
to  constancy  in  their  Christian  profession,  amidst 
all  the  various  trials  to'  which  they  might  be  ex- 
jposed  on  earth  for  its  sake ;  and  after  the  apostle 
had  urged  many  arguments  to  fortify  their  minds, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  he  then  proceeds, 
from  ver.  18,  to  lay  before  them  the  high  privileges 
to  which  behevers  in  Christ  are  now  raised  by  his 
Gospel:  and  he  illustrates  this  matter  by  a  beauti- 
ful comparison  betwixt  Judaism  and  Christianity ; 
that  he  might  at  once  convince  them  of  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  the  Christian  dispensation^  and 
persuade  them  to  persevere  in  the  profession  and 
practice  of  that  amiable  religion,  which  brings  along 
with  it  the  hopes  of  such  a  glorious  recompence  of 
reward.  The  religion  which  God  had  once  prescrib- 
ed to  the  Jews,  the  apostle  describes  by  the  awful 
circumstances  with  which  the  law  was  delivered  to 
that  people  on  mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  import 
of  his  reasoning  from  ver.  18  to  22.  <<  For  ye  are 
not  come  unto  the  mount  that  might  be  touched, 
and  that  burned  with  £re,  nor  unto  blackness,  and 
darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  the  voice  of  words ;  which  voice  they  that 
heard  entreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken 
to  them  any  more ;  for  they  could  not  endure  that 
which  was  commanded, — And  if  so  much  as  a 
beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned,  or 
thrust  through  with  a  dart :  and  so  terrible  was 
the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake."  But  believers  in  Christ  are  brought  by 
the  Gospel  into  a  better  covenant,  established  on 
better  promises — ye  are  not  come,  says  he,  to 
Mount  Sinai,  <<  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Sion.** 
To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  a  Httle  dubious 
whether  this  sublime  description  in  the  text  be- 
longs to  the  state  of  true  Christians  on  earth,  or 
to  the  state  of  glorified  saints  in  heaven.  I  choose 
at  present  to  refer  it  chiefly  to  the  former ;  yet  so 
as  not  to  exclude  the  latter  altiM^ther,  for  the 
privileges  of  the  true  Church  miutant  here  be- 
low, are  all  of  them  typical  of  the  happiness  of 
the  Church  triumphant  above ;  and  all  who  are 
duly  qualified  for  being  members  of  the  one,  shall 
in  due  time  become  members  of  the  other  akow 
But  as  the  Apostle  here  seems  to  have  chiefly  m 
his  eye  the  priyil^^  of  tnw  Christians  in  thip 
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lower  world  TeguMiBBBUpmoT  to  what  good  men 
enjoyed,  or  coiHd  enjoy,  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tioti,  I  shall  consider  the  text  chiefly  in  this  view 
of  it,  and  propose,  with  God's  assistance,  to  ex- 
plain the  seTeral  high  privileges  to  which  believing 
Christians  aj-e  now  raised  by  the  Gospel, — as  the 
same  are  here  set  forth  in  the  various  phrases  of 
the  text. 

1.  Says  the  apostle' — Ye  are  come  to  Mount 
Sion,  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  That  is,  in  short,  ye  are  brought  to 
the  liberty — ^the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Chnstian 
Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish ;  which,  com- 
paratively speaking,  was  a  state  of  bondage. 

The  Gospel  dispensation,  or  the  Christian 
Church,  is  frequentlv  in  Scripture  called  the  new 
and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  on  earth,  which  was  once  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is  also  called  Mount 
SioD,  in  opposition  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  God 
gave  that  law  which  distinguished  the  Jews  from 
the  heathen  nations,  as  his  peculiar  people.  Thus, 
says  the  evangelical  prophet,  Isaiah,  in  manifest 
allusion  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  ''  Awake, 
awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Sion ;  put  on  thy 
beautifol  garments,  O  Jerusalem ;  for  henceforth 
there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee  the  uncircum- 
cised  and  the  unclean."  And  the  Apostle  John, 
in  the  same  figurative  language,  thus  speaks  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  Church : — Bev. 
xxi.  2.,  *'  I  saw  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city, 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.'' 

In  the  same  figurative  style  also,  the  Apostle 
Paul  represents  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  dis- 
pensations, by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  the  mothers  of 
the  two  sons  of  Abraham.  Thus,  Gal.  iv.  24-26., 
«*  Which  things  are  an  allegory,  for  these  are  the 
two  covenants ;  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai, 
which  genderath  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar — for 
this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia,  and  answereth 
to  Jerusalem,  which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with 
her  children.  But  Jerusalem,  which  is  above,  is 
free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  *'  Which  things 
are  an  allegory  " — or  which  things  noay  be  thus 
allegorized.  *^  These  are  the  two  covenants — ^the 
one  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  gendereth  unto  bond- 
age, which  is  Hagar — ^for  this  Hagar  is  Mount 
Sinai,  in  Arabia;  or  answereth  to  Jerusalem, 
which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.** 
But  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  u  e.,  the  Gospel 
state,  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  principal  difference  betwixt  tliese  two  dis- 
pensations consists  in  this  :-^The  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion had  a  tendency  to  fill  the  minds  of  guilty  men 
with  dread  and  terror — and  thus  gendereth  unto 
bondage — and  'is  therefore  fitly  represented  by  the 
thunder  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  awful  solemnity 
with  which  the  law  was  there  given,  which  was  so 
very  terrible  that  the  people  could  not  endure  it, 
and  even  Moses  himself  exceedingly  feared  and 
trembled.  But  the  Christian  revelation  signified  by 
Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the  liying  God,  is  a  dispen- 


sation of  grace  and  mercy  ;  and  represents  the 
blessed  God  in  such  amiable  characters  as  invited 
us  to  lay  aside  all  slavish  fear  and  dread,  and  to 
serve  him  in  every  duty  with  hope  and  hbly  joy. 
This  is  the  happy  privilege  of  all  sincere  Chris* 
tians.  We  have  not  received  a  spirit  of  bondage 
unto  fear,  but  a  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  ard 
encouraged  to  say,  Abba,  Father, — a  filial  Ian* 
guage,  which  no  Jewish  slave  durst  ever  presume 
to  use  with  his  master.  But  as  Grod's  adopted 
children  through  Jesus  Christ,  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  Gospel  to  look  upon  God  as  a  reconciled 
father,  foil  of  grace  and  love,  who  knows  our 
fri^ne,  and  remembers  what  we  are ; — who  pities  our. 
weakness,  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children  ;  so 
that  the  terrors  of  his  power  and  awful  justice 
need  not  make  us  afraid ;  but  we  may  come  into 
his  presence  as  children  to  a  father,  and  serve  him 
cheerfully  in  every  duty  of  religion,  and  pour  out 
our  hearts  before  hint  with  humble  hope,  for  pro* 
mised  grace  and  mercy,  as  our  various  necessities 
may  from  time  to  time  require.  In  this  respect 
it  is  that  we  are  not  come  to  Mount  Sinai,  but  we 
are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the  hving 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

2.  It  is  added  as  another  privilege  of  true 
Christians,  that  we  are  come  "  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  apostle  here 
alludes  to  the  company  of  angels  that  attended  on 
Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  In  refer* 
ence  to  which  it  is  said,  Ps.  bcviii.,  ''  The  chariots 
of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels ;  God  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  his  holy 
place;"  as  if  the  apostle  would  argue  that  the 
Christian  dispensation  does  not  fall  short  of  the 
Jewi^  in  this  respect,  but  rather  far  exceeds  it. 
For  Christians  are  come  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  holy  angels,  and  that  not  as  awful  ministers 
of  terror,  but  as  ministers  of  mercy. 

Angels  are  now  united,  by  the  Gospel  dispen* 
satiouy  into  one  society  with  believing  Christians* 
Hence  says  the  AposUe,  **  God  hath  Messed  us 
with  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places ;  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  he  might 
gather  together  into  one  all  things  in  Christ  $  both 
which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth,  even 
in  him." — ^Eph.  i.  10.  These  puie  celes^ 
spirits  are  subjects  of  the  same  heavenly  king* 
dom  with  us.  They  are  worshippers  now  to* 
gather  with  us  of  Uie  same  God  and  universal 
father,  and  of  the  same  Lord  Jesus  who  hath 
redeemed  us  by  his  blood.  ReV.  iv.  8;  v.  9; 
and  vii.  11.  They  are  the  servants  of  Christ, 
as  we  profess  ourselves  to  be ; — through  Christ 
they  are  now  become  the  Christian's  friends, 
and  are  sent  forth  as  ministering  spirits  upon 
many  occasions,  to  minister  to  them  who  are 
heirs  of  salvation.  They  rejoice  at  the  conversion 
of  sinners  unto  God  ;  they  encamp  about  the 
righteous,  and  have  charge  to  keep  them  in  ail 
their  ways.  The  souls  of  good  men,  like  that  of 
Liazarus,  are,  at  the  moment  of  death,  carried  hy 
angek  into  Abraham's  bosom.    At  the  genend 
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wwuwctioB  die  angda  ahftll  be  ompiojed  as  mas- 
ieiig«n  of  Cbriit,  to  gather  together  the  elect  from 
aU  the  different  cornera  of  the  earth  i  they  abali 
aeTer  the  wicked  from  among  the  juat,  and  then 
ther  who  are  accounted  worthy  of  the  reanirection 
to  uie»  fthall  be  equal  to  the  angeli,  and  joined  with 
them  in  one  gloriona  assembly,  mntoiuly  sharing 
in  the  same  celestial  bliss,  and  mntually  employed 
in  praising  God  and  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  eTer. 

3.  Ye  ue  come,  says  the  Apostle,  to  the 
general  aasembly  and  (^troh  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven. 

The  name,  jSrst^borfiy  seems  to  intimate  a  right 
,  to  an  inheritance ;  and  to  hi  written  in  h$tnm^  may 
perhaps  signify  having  a  right  and  title  to  the 
Beavenly  inheritance,  in  allttsion  to  the  enrolment 
of  the  namea  of  the  Jews,  in  the  records  of  their 
several  tribes  and  families,  by  whidi  they  were  en- 
abled to  plead  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  that 
people.  Alluding  to  this  practice,  it  is  here  repre* 
aented  aa  one  of  theprivile^  of  believing  Christians, 
that  whatever  earthly  kingdom  or  fkmily  they  belong 
to^  they  are  by  Jesus  Christ  numbered  among  tiie 
fiiet-bom  of  God,  and  admitted  by  him  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  which  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish out  mansiona  of  glory  for  them  all.  Christ  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence^  ^  the  first-bom  among 
many  brethren  " — and  all  true  Christians,  believen 
in  him,  are  made  heirs  of  Grod,  and  joint  heirs  to- 
gether with  Christ ;  and  have  their  namee  recorded 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  as  those  who  shall  in 
due  time  enjoy  the  inheritance.  When,  therefore, 
the  apostle  says  ol  believing  Christians — ^  Ye 
are  come  to  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven }" 
the  meaning  is  as  if  he  said.^Ye  are  now 
become  members  of  that  blessed  society  which 
consists  of  aU  the  faithliil  in  every  nation  of  the 
world;  which  ia  not  ccmfined  to  one  nation  or 
family  as  the  Jewish  Church  was,  but  extends  to 
all  who  believe  in  Christ,  according  to  the  dis- 
covery they  have  of  him,  in  att  the  various  nalioiis 
and  fiamilies  of  the  earth. 

This,  my  brethren,  this  ia  the  inrieible  and  univeN 
sal  Church  o(  Christ.  It  consists  of  many  members 
unknown  to  one  another,  bat  .who  are  all  known 
to  God  and  approven  of  him.  They  are  not  only  of 
different  nations^  tnbes,  and  families,  but  they  are 
also  of  different  sentiments  in  lesser  matters  of  reli- 
gk>n  I  and  this  difference  of  sentiment  makes  them 
bften  too  much  strangers  to  one  another  ia  this 
world,  and  pity  it  should  be  so.  Yet,  neverth^ess, 
there  ia  a  very  <^ose  union  and  communion  among 
them  all.  They  are  all  servants  of  the  same  God 
and  Father  of  the  universe;  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  the  same  Saviour;  guided  and  sanctified  by  the 
same  Spirit ;  heirs  of  the  same  promises,  expectants 
of  the  same  bliss^  and  shall  all  at  last  be  joined  in 
one  glorious  aasembly,  where  all  their  little  difier- 
eneea  aball  for  ever  subskle,  when  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  to  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  one  united  society,  ia  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God« 


4.  Ye  are  ODme,  nya  the  apoathb  to  CM,  ^ 

judge  of  all. 

By  the  Gospel  covenant,  ail  true  believers  m 
brought  into  a  special  relation  to  God,  bi  their 
reconciled  friend  and  father,  and  their  approviog^, 
instead  of  their  eondemning  judge.  By  natnn 
we  are  hia  creaturea,  the  eubjeota  of  bii  go- 
vernment ;  by  sin  we  are  become  enemies,  tli« 
objects  of  his  displeasure.  But  by  ^tb  is 
Christ,  manifesting  itself  by  a  gospel  conrersatioa, 
we  have  access  to  God,  as  a  reconciled  father,  and 
are  encouraged  to  hope,  that  aa  our  merciful  indgi^ 
he  will  acquit  us  from  condemnation,  and  adja4i 
us  to  the  heavenly  hsppinesa  through  Christ)  m  i 
reward  to  ua,  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace. 

<<  This  is  the  covenant,*  says  God  faimMlf,  <<  tbt  I 
will  make  with  them  in  the  latter  days, — I  will  b« 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people* — I  will  be 
their  father,  and  they  shall  be  my  sons  anddaogfa- 
ters,  saith  the  Lord — I  will  be  mercifol  to  tbdr 
unrighteousness,  and  their  ains  and  their  iniquitiei 
will  I  remember  no  more" — "  For,  I  said,  how 
shall  I  put  thee  among  my  children,  and  gire  thee 
a  pleasant  land,  %  goodly  heritage  of  the  hosts  of 
nations?  And  I  said.  Thou  shalt  call  me,  M; 
father ;  and  shalt  not  turn  away  from  me.'— Jer. 
iii.  1^  <<  This  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  vill 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel }  After  those  iA\% 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  \am  ia  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  W 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.''-J«r. 
zxzi^  33.  Compare  theee  with  Hebw  riiL  8, 
"  Behold,  the  daya  come,  saith  the  Lord,  wba  1 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  uf 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah,"  and  Heb. 
z.  16,  «  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  mak< 
with  them  ;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  put  my  laws  into  thor  hearts,  aad  in  their 
minds  will  I  write  them." 

In  consequence  of  these  evangelic  prombes 
we  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  care  of  God'i 
divine  providence  over  us,  to  order  what  concenis 
us  to  the  best  advantage — ^for  the  side  of  his 
Spirit  to  assist  us  in  every  duty--for  stpength  to 
support  us  in  every  trial ;  that  God  will  pity  a»a 
spare  us,  even  as  a  father  spareth  bis  own  son 
who  serves  him,  and  whom  he  loves  most  ten- 
derly 5  and,  in  a  word,  that  while  our  own  hearts 
do  not  condemn  us  of  hypocrisy  or  insincerity  ifi 
his  service,  that  God,  who  is  greater  than  oitf 
hearts,  will  not  condemn  ua,  but  even  gradotKlf 
approve  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Thtf, 
by  the  Gospel  covenant,  we  come  to  God  the 
judge  of  all. 

5.  It  ia  added,  «<  and  to  the  epiritaof  jostmea 
made  perfect." 

By  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  «• 
may  reasonably  understand  the  souls  of  sai"^ 
departed  from  this  lower  world,  who  are  delitfrw 
from  all  their  bondagef  to  corruption,  and  coi- 
firmed  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  bappiness  for 
ever, — ^waiting  with  assured  hope  for  the  redcjop- 
tion  of  their  bodiei  from  the  dominion  of  tbj 
gvayje,  in  God's  appointed  time.  With  this  blessal 
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company  of  just  meft  made  perfect,  Christians 
upon  earth  are  united  by  the  Gospel,  through 
Jesus  Christ}  who  k  the  common  head  of  all. 
They  are  always  represented  aa  belonging  to 
the  same  &mi]y  with  saints  in  heaven,  just  as 
persons  travelling  in  a  foreign  country  are  eon- 
nected  with  their  friends  and  relations  at  home, 
or  as  those  who  dwell  in  the  lower  apartments 
of  any  great  house,  are  accounted  members  of 
the  same  family  with  those  who  lodge  in  the 
upper  room  of  it.  Thus,  my  brethren,  if  we  are  true 
believing  Christians,  though  our  present  habitation 
is  for  a  time  on  earth,  we  are  joined  in  society  with 
all  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven 
above ;  and  while  we  live  the  life  of  faith  upon 
the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and.  earth  is  named,  we  are  no  more 
accounted  as  strangers  and  foreigners,  bat  fellow- 
citizens  with  all  the  saints,  the  whole  household 
of  God — Eph.  ii,  1 6.  This  is  that  union  which  is 
now  established  betwixt  saints  on  earth  and  saints 
in  heaven.  And  as  the  great  mean  and  medium  of 
this  union  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostle  doth  not  ne- 
glect hira  in  the  description,  but  adds, 

6.  **  Ye  are  come  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel." 

All  the  spiritual  privileges  we  enjoy  are  be- 
stowed on  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
Mediator  and  Surety  of  the  new  and  better  cove- 
nant, established  on  better  promises  than  the  Sinai 
covenant  was.  He  is  the  head,  from  whom,  or 
under  whom,  the  whole  body,  £Uy  joined  toge- 
ther, maketh  increase,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love.  He  is  the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom 
all  the  building,  fitly  iWimed  together,  groweth 
nnto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. — Eph.  iv.  16, 
and  ii.  21.  He  is  the  vine,  and  v/e  are  the 
branches.  We  come  to  him,  and  are  joined  to 
him  by  faith  s  in  consequence  of  which,  his  per- 
fect righteousness  becomes  ours,  for  our  justifica- 
tion before  God,  and  we  are  accepted  as  righteous 
before  hira.  The  virtue  of  his  atonement  avails 
for  the  remission  and  full  pardon  of  all  our  sins, 
and  is  what  is  signified  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel. 
Fc/  whereas  Abel's  hiood  cried  from  earth  to 
hearen  for  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  Cain  his 
murderer,  and  made  him  a  Vf^bond  and  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the  blood  of 
J«>sus,  which  was  shed  on  earth,  and  is  now  pleaded 
in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  above,  solicits  and  ob- 
tains for  us  the  pardon  of  all  sins  that  are  sin- 
cerely repented  of;  it  secures  a  full  reconciliation 
to  Ood  in  behalf  of  all  who  believe  and  obey  the 
Gospel,  and  confirms  with  all  such  a  new  cove- 
nant of  peace  and  mercy,  by  which  we  are  encou- 
T&ged  to  return  to  God^  and  to  serve  him  with 
holy  reverence,  without  slavish  fear.  In  a  word,  • 
we  are  justified  by  his  righteousness,  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  governed  by  his  laws,  supplied  from 
his  fulness,  and  kept  by  his  power  threugh  faith 
xmto  salvation.  God  looks  on  us,  not  as  we  were 
^MigiaaU?  lA  oiiffielTes,  but  as  being  planted  together 


in  Chriiit,  redeemed  and  purdiased  by  his  precioiM 
blood,  and  marie  accepted  in  the  beloved,  as  members 
of  his  body,  and  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  as  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  together  with  Christ,  of  that 
heavenly  kingdom  that  was  prepared  for  us,  even 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  lUus-t 
trate  the  several  high  privileges  mentioned  in  the 
text,  to  which  all  true  Christians  are  now  raised 
by  the  Gospel.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  short 
and  more  general  observations,  from  what  has  now 
been  discoursed,  as  the  improvement  and  a]>piica« 
tton,  which  all  should  make  of  it  to  themselves. 

laii  Let  us  observe  what  reason  all  true  ChriR«* 
tians  have  to  rejoice  in  these  privileges  to  which 
we  are  now  raised  by  the  Gospel.  Whatever 
be  the  lot  of  true  sincere  Christians  in  a  pre- 
sent worldj-^though  without  they  may  have 
fightings,  struggles,  and  difficulties,  of  various 
kinds,  and  within  they  may  have  fears, — ^yet 
Still  they  have  occasion  to  be  glad  in  the 
Lord,  and  to  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation. 
So  good  men  had,  under  a  d^ker  dispensation  of 
religion  than  what  we  now  enjoy,  as  the  propliet 
plainly  intimates,  Hab.  iii.  18;  and,  by  the  Gospel 
revelation,  we  are  encouraged  to  exercise  this  joy 
more  fully,  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of  it  are 
more  fully  and  clearly  revealed.  This,  Christians 
— ^this  is  a  prerogative  that  belongs  to  you  as  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  that  you  rejoice  in  those  privi-' 
leges  to  which  yon  are  now  called  by  his  Gospel ; 
and  let  me  add  idso,  thai  to  indulge  this  joy 
fredy,  is  often  a  part  of  your  duty  too.  Good 
reason  we  have  to  say,  **  God  is  the  Lord  wbo 
hath  made  light  to  arise  unto  us — let  us  bind 
ourselves  as  sacrifices  to  the  horns  of  his  altar" — 
"  my  ioul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
doth  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour ;  for  he  hath  re- 
garded the  low  estate  of  his  servant,  or  his  hand- 
maid— ^he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things 
for  me^  and  holy  and  reverend  is  his  name.** 
Thus,  Christians,  thus  you  are  called  to  exercise 
your  spiritual  joy,  upon  many  occasions,  by  such 
pious  meditations  as  these ;  and  to  express  your 
grateful  sense  of  what  God  has  done  for  you,  to 
encourage  others,  especially  young  persons,  to 
engage  them  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  a» 
what  will  prove  to  them  a  comfortable  as  well  as 
a  reasonable  service* 

2d^  In  order  to  this,  let  the  consideration  of 
our  Christian  privileges  excite  us  more  and  more 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  a  Christian  life  and 
conversation.  Most  reasonable  are  the  exhorta- 
tions which  the  inspired  apostle  gives  to  this  pur- 
pose :  "  Let  your  conversation  be,  in  all  things, 
as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  tThrist,*  (Phil.  i.  27.) 
«*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  that  ye  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called — worthy  of 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  his  heavenly  king- 
dom and  glory."  (Eph.  iv.  1  ;  I  Thes.  ii.  12.) 
Let  these  remind  us  all,  what  manner  of  persons 
we  should  study  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation' 
and  godliness — remembering,  that  to  this  we  are 
boui^  by  the  strictest  ties,  both  of  duty  and  gra- 
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titude,  as  well  as  by  our  own  solemn  tows  and 
resolutions.  Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  walk  as 
becomes  a  people  brought  near  to  the  Lord.  Thus, 
like  the  first  Christians,  walking  habituallj  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  divine  grace, 
to  walk  on  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
our  own  edification,  and  to  the  spiritual  edifica- 
tion of  others,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour. 

Sily  What  has  been  already  discoursed  on  this 
subject,  suggests  a  seasom^le  and  serious  admo- 
nition to  all  who  despise  Christ  and  his  religion ; 
and  to  all  who  disgrace  a  profession  of  it,  by 
wicked  and  ungodly  lives  in  the  world.  Glorious 
things,  indeed,  are  said  of  Mount  Sion,  the  city 
of  our  God.  But  all  these  blessed  privileges  be- 
long only  to  those  who  are  true  sincere  Christians, 
and  who  study  to  walk  as  becomes  the  Gospel. 
But  as  for  those  who  despise  Christ,  and  his 
religion,  or  who  have  only  an  external  profession 
of  Christianity,  but  disgrace  the  profession  by 
profane  and  wicked  lives,  I  must  protest  unto 
all  such  this  day,  that  they  have  no  part  at  all  nor 
lot  in  this  matter.  They  belong  evidently  to 
another  fraternity — ^they  are  the  children  of  wrath, 
and  heirs  of  hdd — associates  with  Satan,  and  all 
the  hellish  legions  of  evil  spirits  in  wicked  sinful 
works ;  and  while  they  continue  in  this  course,  they 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  that  these,  after  their 
death,  will  be  their  miserable  companions  for  ever. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  of  this  class  here 
present,  be  exhorted,  I  beseech  you,  be  entreated, 
be  persuaded,  as  you  regard  your  own  happiness, 
to  break  off  your  sins  immediately  by  repentance. 
Acquaint  yourselves  with  Jesus,  the  divine  Savi- 
our— ^make  choice  of  him,  as  offered  in  the  Gos- 
pel— and  give  up  yourselves  to  him,  as  sinners 
to  be  saved,  as  subjects  to  be  ruled.  Pray  ear- 
nestly for  the  converting  influences  of  divine 
grace,  to  dispose  and  enfd>le  you  to  break  your 
covenant  with  hell  and  death,  and  begin  a  work 
of  religion  in  good  earnest.  Then,  and  then 
only,  you  may  hope  to  be  numbered  among  the 
saints  of  God,  and  to  know  in  your  experience 
the  happy  privileges  that  belong  to  all  such,  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.     Amen. 

THE    INSTINCT   OF   BIRDS   IN 
NEST-BUILDING. 

Tub  first  care  of  birds,  after  pairing,  i«  to  discover  a 
lit  place  for  preparing  their  nests ;  and  in  doing  this, 
their  instincts,  which  are  uniform  in  the  species,  direct 
them  with  admirable  tact  to  the  locality  best  suited  for 
their  own  peculiar  habits  and  temperament,  as  well  as 
for  the  purposes  of  concealment  from  their  enemies,  or 
at  least  of  safety  from  their  attacks.  If  there  are  excep- 
tions from  thu  rule,  they  are  such  as  serve  only  to 
confirm  it,  by  shewing  more  clearly  its  nature  and  bene- 
ficent object.  The  ostrich,  for  example,  which  resides 
in  the  desert  wilds  of  Africa,  apart  from  the  habitations 
of  her  enemy  man,  and  also,  in  general,  from  any  ani- 
mal likely  to  annoy,  wbicJi  can  cope  with  her  in  strength, 
lays  her  egn  in  a  nest  carelessly  chosen,  and  very  in- 
artificially  formed,  in  the  bare  sand ;  but,  then,  these 
nests  are  never  deberted,  for  the  male  alternates  the  act 
of  incubation  with  the  female.     The  eagle  builds  his 


eyrie  among  the  almost  inacoesiibls  rodcaof  the  lofty 
mountains,  open  to  the  atmosphere,  but  secure.  The 
smaller  birds,  whether  they  construct  their  nests  among 
the  long  grass  of  the  meadow,  the  bush  or  brake  of  tLe 
woodlands,  the  leafy  hedge  or  lofty  bough,  or  wbetbirf 
they  seek  the  dwellings  of  the  human  race,  and  nestle  in 
the  window  comer,  in  the  eaves  of  the  thatched  roof, 
or  in  the  shelter  of  some  deserted  chimney,  uniformly 
display  a  consummate  skill  in  acting  on  the  principle  I  j 
have  stated,  so  £!»*  as  it  is  consistent  with  other  circuio-  j 
stances  in  their  condition  and  habits. 

But  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  de- 
gree of  care  with  which  the  nest  itself  is  constructed, 
which  remarkably  corresponds  with  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  I  have  mentioned  the  little  tfrt  with  which  tht 
eagle  and  the  ostrich  prepare  their  nests ;  aiid  this  in- 
attentive habit  is  common  to  almost  all  the  larger  birdi, 
while,  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  bird  diminUu^. 
the  skill  with  which  the  materials  of  the  nest  are 
selected  and  interwoven  is  in  general  increased.  The 
intention  of  this  is  not  doubtfuL  The  chief  object  ut 
careful  nest-building  is  the  preservation  of  an  equable 
heat  in  the  eggs ;  but  when  the  fowl  happens  to  be 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  number  of  the  egp, 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  suflSdent  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  incubation ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  ctrcuio- 
stanoe  is  reversed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  smaller  birds,  or 
in  such  as  build  early  in  spring,  that  any  aclificial  meaai 
are  necessary.  There  is  here,  then,  a  remarkable  ac- 
commodation to  circumstanoes,^ — a  wisdom  altogether 
beyond  that  of  the  bird  itself,  and  refersblii,  like  other 
instincts,  only  to  the  Creator.  MHio  taught  those  early 
breeders,  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush,  to  plaster  their 
nests  with  loam,  that  they  may  exclude  the  keen  icy 
gales  of  still  lingering  winter  ?  Who  taught  the  eidc:- 
duck,  in  the  chilly  regions  of  Iceland,  to  tear  the  do^va 
from  her  body,  that  by  a  lining  so  soft  and  warm,  sLe 
may  protect  her  precious  charge  from  the  inclemency  of 
thst  climate  ?  Who  taught  that  hardy  little  warUr r, 
the  golden-crested  wren,  which  fears  no  cold  for  itseiC 
and  which  delays  its  maternal  labours  till  the  middk  of 
summer,  to  compensate  for  the  trifling  degree  of  warm ik 
communicated  by  its  tiny  form,  by  building  its  beautiful 
nest  of  moss  interwoven  with  the  spider's  web,  and  tboi 
forming  a  thick  and  closely  compacted  texture,  whiek 
it  fills  with  such  a  profusion  of  feathers,  that  its  little 
eggs,  by  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  the  heat, 
are  kept  in  a  temperature  at  once  high  and  equahie  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  who  taught  the  emu,  the  osprey, 
and  the  condor,  to  know  that  their  comparatively 
gigantic  bodies  were  sufficient,  of  themselves,  without 
the  aid  of  an  artfully  formed  nest,  to  impart  the  requi^te 
warmth  for  the  vivifying  of  their  eggs,  small  as  they 
are  in  number,  and  large  in  bulk  ?*  Who,  indeed,  we 
may  ask,  taught  any  of  the  winged  tribes  Uiat  tiie  )^du 
of  their  bodies  was  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  embryo  in  the  egg  ?  The  whole  subject  ia  full  of 
wonder  and  instruction,  and  calculated  to  overwhelm  the 
mind  Mrith  devout  admiration.  '*  Who  knoweth  not, 
in  all  these,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this  ?** 

Another  circumstance  which  I  may  mentloii,  is  the 
remarkable  variety  observable  in  the  habits  of  Inrds  m 
nest-building,  where  the  instinct  itself  is  so  peculiar, 
and  its  general  principle  so  identical.  The  aamo  tbrm 
of  the  nest,  and  place  of  building,  and  materials  em- 
ployed, are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  united  in  the  architcc- 

*  It  muit  be  confessed,  however,  that  although  what  baa  beM 
fald  In  the  text  it  true  aa  a  general  law,  there  are  many  inttancM  i«r 
.  which  it  may  tw  difflcult  to  account  on  the  tame  principle  ihoiiyh, 
doubtlcu,  even  these  caiet,  were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  nrruwi- 
Mancet,  would  tie  equal  indication!  of  wiae  adaptation.  The  wtxHi- 
pigeon  and  the  jay,  fur  example,  though  they  erect  their  C&br'ri  u« 
the  tall  underwood,  in  the  open  air,  construct  them  so  ihvhtlT.  and 
with  such  a  uanty  provision  of  material!,  that  Iticy  seem  acarccty  te 
make  tuflident  provision  for  the  support  of  the  brood,  and  cvc* 
their  eggs  may  almost  be  seen  through  the  loosely  connoctcd  ids* 
terials.  It  would  appear,  that  there  is  something  in  the  conaUtufttfS 
of  the  cfga.  wtiich  malus  them  leM  iiueatiWe  tha  ifOten  of  tks 
alternation  of  heat  sad  cold. 
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ture  of  diflbrent  ipedet;  and,  indeed,  in  any  one  of 
these  portieulan,  there  is  generally  some  specific  dif- 
ference.    The  hottse-sptrrow  builds  four  or  five  times 
in  tbtf  year,  in  a  variety  of  situations,  under  the  warm 
eaves  of  ow  houses  and  sheds,  the  branch  of  a  clustered 
fir,   or  the  thick  tall  hedge  which  bounds  our  garden, 
employing,  in  all  these  ntuations,  a  mass  of  straw  and 
bay,  and,  for  a  lining,  feathers  from  the  poultry-yard. 
The  goldfinch  forms  the  cradle  of  its  young  with  fine 
mosses  and  lichens,  collected  firom  the  apple  or  pear 
tree,  compact  as  felt,  lining  it  with  the  thistledown, — 
a  model  of  beautiful  construction.     A  few  loose  bents 
and   goose-grass,  on  the  other  hand,  rudely  entwined, 
with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  hair,  suffice  for  the  mid- 
summer nests  of  the  white-throat  and  black-cap.     The 
green-finch  builds  carelessly  in  the  hedge,  with  materials 
of  the  coarsest  kind ;  while  the  chaffinch  constructs  its 
anxiously-concealed  edifice  with  the  nicest  art,  in  the 
neighbouring  beech  or  ehn.     The  bullfinch  requires  fine 
roots  for  its  nest ;  the  grey  fly-catcher  chooses  cobwebs 
for  the  outworks  of  its  bmlding.*     It  seems  as  if  Pro- 
vidence had  intended  that  all  kinds  of  portable  materials, 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  should  be  put  in  requisition,  by 
this  variety  of  choice  in  the  different  families,  so  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,  and  that  one  species  might  not 
inconveniently  interfere  with  another. 
**  It  win*  my  admiration 
To  vteir  the  itracture  of  that  little  work— 
A  bird'i  neat.    Mark  it  well,  within,  without  — 
Ko  tool  had  he  that  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cut  • 
Ko  nail  to  fix ;  no  bodkin  to  Insert : 
Mo  Klue  to  Join ;  bia  little  beak  was  aQ : 
And  yet,  bow  neatlj  flniahed  1    What  nice  hand. 
With  every  Implemeot  and  means  of  art. 
And  twenty  ycara*  apprentloethip  to  boot. 
Could  make  me  aoch  another  ?   Fondlyi  then, 
"We  boatt  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
ImtbictiTe  genius  fiUla  t  **  Hcrdis. 

There  is  yet  another  general  observation  which  I  may 
make  here,  though  it  relates  to  the  instinct  of  repro- 
duction, and  not  of  nest-building.  I  have  incidentally 
stated,  that  some  of  the  larger  birds  lay  fewer  eggs  than 
the  smaller.  There  is,  in  this,  a  very  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  balance  of  ani- 
mal nature.  Birds  of  prey  breed  slowly ;  those  whicli 
are  the  objects  of  prey  breed  rapidly,  and  in  profusion. 
Thns,  the  eagle,  the  condor,  and  the. vulture,  lay  but 
two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  produce  only  once  in  the  year. 
The  hdcon,  the  hawk,  and  the  owl,  with  all  their  ra- 
pacioaa  congeners,  produce  also  sparingly.  The  wren, 
on  the  contrary,  lays  ten  or  even  fifteen  eggs,  and  rears 
this  numerous  offspring,  that  they  may  serve,  as  it  were, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  predatory  tribes,  to  whom 
their  feebleness  and  unprotected  condition  render  them 
an  easy  prey.  And  so  with  many  other  birds.  They 
■re  proUfie  in  proportion  to  their  exposure  to  accidents 
or  to  enemies ;  and  thus  the  species  is  preserved,  not- 
withstanding the  destruction  to  which  they  are  destined. 
This  is  a  kind  of  provision  which  runs  through  animated 
mture,  and,  singular  as  it  is,  manifests  Creative  Intelli- 
gencre,  and  that  kind  of  analogy,  which,  in  so  many.  par« 
tirulars,  rniites  the  various  departments  of  creation  under 
one  character,  and  distinguishes  the  whole  as  the  work 
of  on«  Almi^ty  hand. 

To  b^n  with  the  eagle,  which  has  justly  been  termed 
the  Iring  of  birds.  Her  nest  is  usually  built,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  in  some  inaccessible  cliff  of  a  rock, 
aometinies  shielded  from  the  weather  by  an  overhahg- 
in^  erttg,  bat  sometimes  also  exposed  both  to  the  wind 
and  rain.  It  is  flat,  though  built  with  considerable  la- 
hovir,  nnd  the  pains  bestowed  in  erecting  it,  seem  only 
once  to  be  encountered,  as  she  is  said  to  make  it  her 
liT«e<iing-8tation  for  life.  Willoughby  thus  describes  a 
nest  Mrbich  was  found  on  the  Peak  of  Derby : — "  It 
was  made  of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end  on  the  edge 
of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two  birch  trees.  Upon  these 
ws»  a  layer  of  rashes,  and  over  them  a  layer  of  heath, 
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and  upon  the  heath  rashes  .again ;  upon  which  lay  one 
young  one,  and  an  addle  egg ;  and,  by  them,  a  lamb,  a 
hare,  and  three  heath  plants.  The  nest  was  about  two 
yards  square,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The  young 
eagle  was  of  the  shape  of  a  goshawk,  of  almost  the 
weight  of  a  goose,  rough-footed,  or  feathered  down  to 
the  foot,  having  a  white  ring  about  th^  taiL" 

The  drcumstance  mentioned  of  the  addle  egg,  seems 
to  be  very  common  among  all  the  eagle  trilxn,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  flatness  of  the  nest;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  same  providential  intention  as 
that  already  alluded  to  in  regard  to  the  fewness  of  their 
eggs.  The  design  is,  that  this  devourer  of  the  more 
helpless  of  the  quadruped  tribes,  should  be  preserved 
and  propagated  in  suffidoit  abundance  to  perform  its 
oflBce  of  keeping  these  prolific  species  within  their  pro* 
per  bounds,  but  should,  at  the  same  dme,  be  prevented 
from  itaelf  becoming  a  pest  by  over  production. 

The  woodpecker  is  another  bird  whose  nest  is  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  and  admiration,  though  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason*  This  numerous  tribe  have  very  remark- 
able habits  in  procuring  their  food ;  and  the  instruments 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  are  admirably  fitted  to 
the  peculiarity  of  their  condition,  which  consists  in  fi>ed- 
ing  on  insects  lodged  in  the  interior  of  decaying  trees. 
These  I  must  not  stop  at  present  to  describe ;  but  I 
have  to  observe  that  its  bill,  which  u  so  beautifully 
contrived  for  providing  its  subsistence,  serves  ako,  in 
this  country,  to  enable  it  to  scoop  out  for  itself  a  nest, 
which  it  does  with  all  the  neatness  of  an  experienced 
workman,  in  one  of  the  trees  where  it  finds  its  food. 
The  work  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Wilson  :~^ 
"  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  male  and  female  look 
out  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs 
and  young.  An  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  tree,  often  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  fium-house,  is  generally 
pitched  upon  for  this  purpose.  The  tree  is  minutely 
reeonnoitried  for  several  days  previous  to  the  operation ; 
and  the  work  is  first  bqpm  by  the  male,  who  cuts  out 
a  hole  in  the  solid  wood,  as  areolar  as  if  described  by  a 
pair  of  compasses.  He  is  occasionally  relieved  by  the 
female, — ^both  parties  working  with  the  most  indefiiti- 
gable  diligence.  The  direction  of  the  hole,  if  made  in 
die  body  of  the  tree,  is  generally  downward,  by  an  angle 
of  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  fiir  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  then  straight  down  for  .ten  or  twelve  more, 
— within  roomy,  capacious^  and  as  smooth  as  if  polished 
by  the  cabinet-maker ;  but  the  entrance  is  judiciously 
left  just  so  large  as  to  admit  the  bodies  of  the  ownera. 
During  this  labour,  they  regularly  carry  out  the  chips,often 
strewing  them  at  a  distance,  to  prevent  suspicion.  This 
operation  sometimes  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  week." 

This  operation  is  sufficiently  curious ;  but  what  is  fiir 
more  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  total  change  of  instinct 
in  birds  of  the  same  species,  under  other  dreomstances. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  nature,  a 
more  singular  instance  of  sagadty,  if  it  can  be  called  by 
that  name,  than  what  is  displayed  by  these  little  winged 
wondera,  in  protecting  themselves  sgainst  their  enemies. 
In  dviUzed  countries,  maH  is  the  chief  foe  they  have  to 
dread ;  and  the  nest  we  have  described  suffices  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  wide-spread 
forests  of  America.  In  the  depth  of  these  wildernesses, 
where  little  is  to  be  apprehended  from  man,  it  is  not 
concealment  that  is  necessary,  but  a  situation  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  repadous  creatures,  which  infest  the 
woods,  and  live  by  plunder.  From  the  monkey  and  the 
snake,  which  are,  in  these  regions,  its  natural  enemies, 
its  European  nest  would  be  no  security.  It  must  select 
a  place  which  these  insidious  foes  may,  indeed,  observe, 
but  cannot  invade.  This,  with  admirable  skill,  it  ac- 
complishes, by  buUding  its  nest  depending  from  the 
most  outward  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  such  as  the  banana 
or  the  pbmtain.  "  On  one  of  these  immense  trees,** 
says  Goldsmith,  whose  account  I  follow,  "  is  seen  the 
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Mott  vArUms  Mid  tlie  jnoit  iiitmicri  ttMmUage  of  cm- 
turet,  that  on  b«  imagined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by 
noakeys  of  tonoe  parti cuUr  tribe,  that  drive  off  all 
'Others ;  lower  down,  twine  about  the  great  trunk,  num* 
bers  of  the  larger  makes,  patiently  waiting  till  tome 
unwary  animal  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity ; 
and,  at  the  edges  of  this  tree,  hang  thoee  artificial  nests, 
in  great  abuudbnce,  inhabited  by  bifds  of  the  most  de- 
lightful plumage." 

The  nest  is  usually  formed  in  this  manner.— When 
the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  the  woodpeckers  fly 
busily  about,  in  quest  of  a  kind  of  moss,  called,  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  M-man't-beto'd, 
It  is  a  fibrous  substance,  which  bears  to  be  moulded  into 
any  form,  and  glued  together.  This  the  little  bird  first 
fixes,  by  some  viseous  substance,  gathered  in  the  forest, 
to  the  most  extreme  branch  of  a  tree ;  then,  building 
downward,  and  still  adding  fresh  materials  to  those  aU 
ready  procured,  it  forms  a  nest,  which  hangs  like  a 
pouch,  from  the  point  of  a  branch.  The  hole  to  enter 
at  is  on  the  side ;  and  all  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with 
the  finer  fibres  of  the  same  substance,  which  compose  the 
rest  of  the  fabric 

Such  is  the  ingenious  and  effeetual  oootrivaoee,  by 
which  the  American  woodpeckers,  as  well  as  some  other 
birds  who  hare  the  same  enemies  to  dread,  save  them- 
selves and  their  young  from  the  depredations  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  monkey.  The  nest  hangs  there,  before 
the  spoilers,  a  tempting  oliject,  which  they  can  only 
gaze  upon,  while  the  bifd  flies  in  and  out,  without  dan- 
ger or  molestation. 

The  magpie*8  nest,  by  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances uf  a  single  loeality,  seems  to  indicate  a  power 
of  reasoning  and  contrivance  more  allied  to  reason  than 
to  instinct.  **  On  the  road  between  Huntly  and  Port- 
soy," says  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  *'  I  observed  two  mag- 
pies, hopping  round  a  gooseberry-bush,  in  a  small  {^den, 
near  a  poor-looking  house,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
flyhig  out  and  in  to  the  bush.  I  stepped  aside  to  see 
what  they  were  doing,  and  found,  from  the  poor  man 
and  his  wife,  that  these  magpies,  several  succeeding 
years,  had  built  their  nest,  and  brought  up  their  young 
in  this  bush ;  and,  that  the  foxes,  cats,  hawks,  &c.  might 
not  interrupt  them,  they  had  not  only  barrioided  their 
nest,  but  bad  encircled  the  bush  with  briars  and  thorns 
in  a  formidable  manner,  nay,  so  completely,  that  it  would 
have  cost  even  a  fox,  cunning  as  he  is,  some  days'  labour 
to  get  into  the  nest. 

'*  The  materials  in  the  inside  of  the  nest  were  sofr, 
warm,  and  comfortable ;  but  all  on  the  outside  so  rough, 
so  strong,  and  firmly  entwined  with  the  bush,  that, 
without  a  hedge-knife,  hatch-bill,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  even  a  man  could  not,  unless  with  much  pain  and 
trouble,  get  at  ^eir  young ;  for,  the  distance  from  the  out- 
side to  the  inside  of  the  nest,  extended  as  long  as  my  arm. 

"  These  magpies  had  been  fiuthful  to  one  another  for 
several  summers,  and  driven  off  their  young,  as  well  as 
every  one  else  that  attempted  to  take  possession  of  their 
nest.  This  they  carefully  repaired  and  fortified  in  the 
spring,  with  strong,  rough,  prickly  sti^s  that  they 
sometimes  brought  by  uniting  their  force,  one  at  each 
end,  pulling  it  along,  when  they  were  not  able  to  lift  it 
from  the  ground."* 

(To  he  mmtinued.) 
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*  Hsppy  «t  Uioo,  O  Israel ;  who  It  like  eato  thea,  O  people 

Mved  by  die  Lord,  the  slileld  of  thy  help,  and  who  b  the  iword  of 

thy  exeellency  t  end  thine  enemk>«  ihalf  be  found  Han  unto  thee, 

Mid  thou  Abalt  tread  upon  tbeb-  high  pUoei.**->DsiiT.  uuUa.  9. 

The  nation  of  Israel  stands  distinguished  above  all 

lather  natiooa,  for  signal  dispensations  of  Frovideoce  to 

*  Ttsvclfl  In  Scotland, 


them.  More  eepecially,  are  they  dlslhigaubtd  U 
very  great  deliverances  that  haTs  beea  wrougbt  for 
them  vn  former  times ;  and  for  •  itill  greater  delivennce 
that  is  in  reserve  for  them,  aoeording  to  the  propbeciei 
of  Scripture.  To  that  great  deliveranoe,  the  words  i 
Moses,  quoted  above,  look  forward  for  their  complete 
aoeompUshment  The  aame  things  have  not  beeo  pro. 
mised  to  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  To  the  ane 
effect  Moaes  tells  them  in  chap.  iv.  of  this  book  of 
Deut. :  *<  Ask,  now,  of  the  days  that  are  psst,  wUck 
were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  crested  on 
upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  hnvn 
unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  sudi  thinf 
as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it?  I>d 
ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  Or 
hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the 
midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  eid 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  b)  i 
stretched-out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  sccordingto 
all  diat  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  brfore 
your  eyes  ?  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  thit  tboa 
mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  ii  ixne 
else  besides  him."  See  aJso  David'k  testimony,  re^peft- 
ing  the  distinguished  privileges  of  the  people  of  Isnei. 
2  Sam.  vii.  23,  24,  and  Ps.  cxlvii.  20. 

Now,  although  we,  as  Gentiles,  had  pot  l^eeo  swirt 
of  our  having  any  near  interest  in  the  nation  of  Unci; 
yet  the  consideration  of  their  being  distinguished  abore 
all  other  nations,  might  naturally  make  lu  dciirous  of 
knowing  what  might  be  known  of  a  people,  wboin  cb« 
God  of  heaven  bad  delighted  to  honour.  But  ouch 
more  should  our  attention  be  directed  to  what  baa  been 
recorded  of  them,  when  we  consider  that  we  have* 
near  interest  in  them,  that  our  highest  hopes  for  etemitj 
stand  connected  with  the  eventful  history  d  t^ 
wonderful  people.  It  was  from  them  that  the  word  oi 
the  Gospel  was  first  sent  to  us  i  and  it  will  be  ^ 
them  that  the  Gospel  shall  again  he  sent  to  all  th( 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  the  mountain  of  the  Ua^^ 
house  shall  be  above  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  eultai 
above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  iuto  it ;  ^ 
when  Jerusiuem  shall  again  be  a  praise  on  the  earth. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  great  and  importaot  pur- 
poses are  to  be  answered,  by  90  marked  s  distinctwo 
between  this  nation  and  the  other  nations  \  and  it  ouy 
serve  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  sketches  of  litfir 
history  that  are  to  be  given,  and  may  deepen  the  in- 
terest to  be  taken  in  their  history  if  we  can  aao^*^^ 
by  the  help  of  the  Scriptures,  some  of  the  purposes 
that  were  to  be  answered,  by  the  selecting  of  o»e  naooj 
from  amon^  the  nations,  to  be  distinguished  by  ^ 
interpositions  of  Providence  in  their  behalf. 

1.  One  very  important  purpose,  that  was  ioteooed  (o 
be  answered  by  this  arrangement,  was  to  preaerye  upon 
the  earth  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  living  •>* 
true  God,  when,  otherwise,  ther^  is  reason  to  lctf» 
that  the  whole  earth  would  soon  have  beea  iuroUeh  u^ 
total  darkness,  and  its  inhabitants  would  hsre  be<^i^ 
living  without  God  and  without  hope.  Cod  had,  in- 
deed, at  no  time  lefr  himself  without  a  witneM  m.^^ 
world,  in  giving  men  rain  from  heaven  and  bw» 
seasons,  and  filling  their  hearts  with  food  ^  gl«^ 
But  men  chose  not  to  retain  the  knowledge  0^  God  » 
their  hearts.  Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,  1^. 
they  were  speedily  turned  aside,  under  the  induenoe » 
Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  into  all  the  aStwooDatio^ 
of  heathen  idolatry.  Here  then,  was  a  wise  and  graoo^ 
constitution,  by  means  of  which,  there  was  P^^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  in  one  comer  of  |<* 
earth,  at  least,  as  a  liaht  shining  in  a  dark  ^^'* 
star  in  the  east,  to  gmde  men  from  earth  tfi  hes^en. 
And,  doubtless,  many  individuals  of  the  other  joSif^ 
there  especially,  bordering  with  the  landof  Iarael,*« 
benefited  b/  the  ^^%  tbat  beamed  bom  m^unt  m 
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And  tht  tug  wM  OM  porpote  fisr  vriiidi  God  iakcted 
one  nation  to  himwlf^  from  tmang  the  natioiu,  may  be 
oonchided  from  what  was  lo  frequently  declared  to  the 
people  of  braely  by  the  prophets  whom  Ood  tent  to 
cbem ;  that  tfaeee  things  were  done  to  them  that  they 
might  know  that  Ood  was  the  Liord,  and  that  other 
nacioiis  also,  hearing  of  these  things,  might  know  that 
God  is  the  Lord. 

1  might  go  into  a  wide  field  of  illuitrstion  to  shew 
what  <if  God  was  known  by  the  special  dispensations  of 
his  providence  towards  the  nation  of  IsraeL  But  this 
would  not  suit  the  breirity  that  b  intended  in  these 
remarks.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thnt  erery  one  who  will 
study  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  will  find  there 
very  iateretting  disoovenes  of  God's  presence  wi^  his 
people,-^  his  absolute  sovereignty,~lof  his  Almighty 
power, — of  his  unchangeable  truth  and  faithfiilneti,-  ■  of 
his  unspotted  holiness, — of  his  long-sufiering  patience, 
»-^  his  avoeasijig  care  and  love.  How  beaiuifully  is 
this  love  of  God  to  his  people  described  in  the  song  of 
Moecs^—"  Th0  Lord's  portion  is  bis  people,  Jacob  is  the 
lot  of  hii  inheritance.  He  fqund  them  m  a  desert  land, 
pjid  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness.  He  led  them 
sbout, — ^he  instructed  them, — he  kept  them  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh 
tbcio,  bearetb  them  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  God  with  him. 
He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that 
he  might  eat  the  increaat  of  the  fields.  And  he  made 
him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 
fliary  rock." 

2.  Another  important  end  to  be  aniwcred  by  God's 
felfrtiug  one  nation  from  among  the  nations,  was,  that 
in  their  reoMrkable  history  there  might  be  exhibited, 
for  our  instruction,  emblems  or  types  of  spiritual  things. 
This  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  use  that  is  made  of 
the  Old  Testament  history,  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  this,  particularly,  is  manifest  in  the 
EpiRtlc  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  The  name  Israel  is 
u«ed,  in  Scripture,  to  describe  the  people  of  God  of  all 
nations  j  according  to  what  is  said,  "  They  arc  not  all 
Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;  but  they  who  have  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  are  his  seed  in  a  spiritual  sense."  The 
whole  course  of  God's  conduct  towards  Israel  af^er  the 
dt^sb,  gives  a  shadowy  representation  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Church  of  his  redeemed  of  all  ages,  and  all 
countries.  This  typical  analogy  might  be  shewn  in  a 
great  number  of  particulars.  Take  the  following  in- 
stances as  specimens  :  The  state  of  cruel  bondage  under 
which  the  nation  of  Israel  was  held  in  Egypt,  rcpre- 
>ents  that  state  of  degrading  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan, 
under  which  we  all  are  held,  in  this  our  fallen  state. 
The.  great  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
which  God  wrought  for  the  nation  of  Israel  by  his  out- 
itretched  arm,  represents  the  gracious  interposition  of 
God  in  behalf  of  sinners  of  mankind,  through  the  me- 
diarton,  aUd  sufferings,  and  death  of  his  own  dear  Son. 
God's  watchful  care,  in  conducting  the  nation  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  represents  Christ  as  the  Captain 
of  Salvadon,  conducting  many  sons  and  daughters  to 
glory  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  The  nation 
of  Israel  being  put  In  poasesrion  of  the  land  cf  prorolM, 
under  th«  conduct  of  Joshua,  represents  the  better 
inheritance  which  Christ  will  bestow  upon  his  people, 
having  subdued  all  their  enemies.  *'  AU  these  things 
happened  to  them  for  ensamples  $  and  they  are  written 
for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come.** 

8.  In  connection  with  what  has  been  ttiited,  under 
the  second  division,  1  have  to  add,  forther,  what  must 
be  considered  the  chief  purpose  to  be  answered  by  the 
selecting  of  the  nation  <tf  Israel  from  other  nations,  and 
by  an  the  pecuMar  dispenlations  both  of  mercy  and  of 
judgmmt  townrdi  them|  wns  to  prepare  the  way  for 


the  coming  of  the  S^Hour.  Tbie  is  intimated  to  us  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Having 
proved  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  under  sin, 
and  stood  equally  in  need  of  the  Saiviour;  he  anticipates 
a  question  that  might  be  put  to  him,  namely,  "  JHiat 
advantage,  thent  hath  the  Jew,  apd  what  profit  b  there 
in  oircumcifion?  "  To  this  question  he  answers,  **  Much 


every  way,  chiefly  because  to  them  were  comipittQd  thu 
oracles  of  God.'*  And  referring  to  the  tame  subject  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  Epistle,  he  says,  "  Whose  ant 
the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,  Amen.** 
The  seleetien  of  the  nation  of  Israel  was,  in  vnridilf 
ways,  made  anbserveot  to  the  preparing  of  the  world 
for  the  coming  of  the  Saviottr.  There  was  lodged  witJl 
them  a  long  train  of  propheoea,  referring  directly  to  the 
conung  of  Uie  Saviour;  by  the  fulfilling  of  which,  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  it  wa^  proved  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  of  whom  the  prophets  testified.  There  were 
also,  in  the  sacrifices  daily  offered  up  amongst  them, 
and  other  institutions  of  their  ceremonial  law,  many 
striking  types  of  Christ  and  his  salvation.  Th<ise  wefS 
shadows  of  good  things  to  come.  But,  above  all,  the 
most  distinguished  privilege  conferred  upon  the  nation 
of  Israel  waa,  that  firoa  thm  was  to  be  descendedy  as 
to  his  human  nature,  the  Saviour,  who  if  Christ  the 
Lord.  He  was  to  be  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,' 
and  in  the  line  of  David ;  and  that  this  might  be  made 
monifeat,  it  was  so  ordered,  that  a  faithful  record  of 
the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Judah  should  be  kept. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  Mary,  the  mother  oF 
our  Lord,  and  Joseph,  her  husband,  were  both  de- 
scended ^om  David.  One  way,  too,  in  which  the 
selection  of  this  people,  and  their  separation  from  other 
nations  was  made  subservient  tp  the  preparatioa 
for  the  eomiag  of  the  Saviour  was,  that  ander  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Uw,  they  were  taught  the  obedience  which 
the  law  required :  they  were  made  sensible  of  their 
inability  to  yield  the  obedience  which  the  law  required  j 
they  saw  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  of  an  atonement 
for  sin.  Thus  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  brin^ 
them  to  Christ.  Accordingly,  by  such  a  train  of  pro« 
vidential  arrangements,  there  was  a  preparation  made 
for  the  people  of  Israel  receiving  the  Saviour,  when  he 
did  appear,  in  fulness  of  time.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  Jews,  after  all,  rejected  the  Saviour  when  he  did 
appear,  because  they  attended  not  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  attended  not  to  what  their  own  Scriptures 
had  testified  respecting  him.  But  there  were  chose 
amongst  them  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
and  who  received  him  gladly.  The  first  Christian 
Church  consisted  of  Jews.  It  was  firom  them  that  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  first  came  to  the  Grcntiles.  The 
sound  of  the  Gospel  went  forth  firom  Jerusalem,  so 
that,  according  to  the  memorable  words  of  our  Lord, 
"  salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 

1.  Let  us  admire  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  Jewish  economy.  It  is  altogether 
distinct  from  the  phins  and  purposes  of  men.  It  Is  no 
human  contrivance.  It  is  evidently  the  Lord's  doing. 
Let "  it  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes  T 

2.  Let  us  carefully  study  the  history  of  this  people, 
90  distinguished  from  among  other  people  upon  the  fiice 
of  the  earth.  Much  may  yet  be  learned  ot  the  worki 
and  wayy  of  God  from  ^  careful  study  of  their  eventful 
history. 

3.  Let  us  not  cease  to  pray  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  things  which  God  has  promised  to  Israel. 
In  seeking  their  good,  we  are  seeking  to  promote  the 
cause  of  God,  or  what  shall  tend  to  our  own  goodl 
"  God  hath  spoken  good  concerning  IsraeL" 


Only  Believe He  that  b'ves  by  &ith  shall  never  die 

by  fear.     The  more  you  trust  Qod  (he  leM  fffll  ]ro|| 
torment  yoorielTes. — Flatsu 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

THB  CHBXSTIAR's  JOT. 

■  1t^ole«  crermore.**— 1  Tmit.  ▼.  16. 

**  imoloe  In  the  Lord  alWay :  and  again  I  ujt  rejoice.**— 

Fbilip.  ir.  4. 

Thb  bondsman  rejoiced  when  iBe  jubilee  came, 
And  the  glad  lound  of  liberty  rang  through  the  land ; 

The  captive  rejoiced,  for  he  knew  he  could  daim 
The  rights  which  the  free  and  the  noble  demand. 

What  rebel,  eondemn'd  by  his  sovereign  to  die; 

Unheeding,  the  tidings  of  pardon  can  learn  ? 
Ah  I  beams  not  with  gladness  the  prodigal's  eye. 

When  a  kind  fiither  meets  him,  and  hails  his  retain  ? 

Rejoice  then,  O  Christian  I  more  urgent  by  far 
Is  the  call  of  thy  Saviour  on  thee  to  rejoice : 

Let  faith,  while  she  gazes  on  Bethlehem's  Star, 
In  praise  everlasting  lift  loudly  her  voice. 

Rejoice!  for  the  trumpet  of  jubilee  sounds. 
The  day  of  salvation  has  dawn'd  on  our  world ; 

True,  sin  has  abounded,  but  grace  more  abounds, 
Messiah  the  banner  of  peace  has  unfarl'd. 

Rejoice !  for  thou'rt  stranger  and  alien  no  more ; 

Thy  home  is  in  heaven — thy  Father  is  tbere-^ 
Rejoice  1  for  the  terrors  that  scared  thee  before, 

Remov'd  by  thy  Saviour,  no  longer  shall  scare* 

Rejoice  I  for  the  bondage  of  Satan  is  o'er ; 

The  fetters  that  gall'd  thee  asunder  are  riv'n ; 
Rejoice  1  for  thy  foot  is  on  Liberty's  shore, 

Rodeem'd  by  Messiah^.4i  freedman  of  heav'n. 

Rejoice !  for  the  Lord  is  thy  surety — ^thy  guide ; 

Thy  fears  shall  evanish.^— thy  fiuth  still  increase ; 
Ko  arrows  shall  harm  thee — ^no  evil  betide ; 

Thy  heart  shall  be  comfort — thy  spirit  be  peace. 

Rejoice  then,  dear  brother  I  rejoice  evermor^I 

United  to  Jesus,  what  prospects  arise  1 
Salvation  is  thine — and,  when  life's  dream  is  o'er. 

In  glory  thy  spirit  shall  soar  to  the  skies. 

WlLLIAU  W.  DUNCAK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

f  Providential  Preservalian, — The  following  remark- 
able incident  is  narrated  by  Holman  the  Blind  Travel- 
ler : — There  were  two  pilots  living  at  George  Town, 
but  the  captain  of  the  port  resided  at  Launceston.  This 
was  a  Mr  Walsh,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Bridge- 
water,  at  the  time  she  sailed  from  New  South  Wales, 
in  company  with  the  ship  Cato,  and  his  majesty's  ship 
Porpoise,  on  board  of  which  vessel  was  the  celebrated 
navigator.  Flinders.  The  desertion  of  the  two  latter 
vessels  by  the  captain  of  the  Bridgewater,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a  recital ;  but  as  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  Bridgewater  herself  is  not  so  generally  known,  I 
will  introduce  a  short  account  of  it.  The  fact  of  her 
two  companions  having  run  on  a  coral  reef,  was  evi- 
dent to  all  on  board  the  Bridge>vater ;  and  when  the 
captain  expressed  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  his 
voyage,  some  of  his  officers  remonstrated  strongly  with 
hini  on  the  inhumanity  of  abandoning  the  crews  of  those 
vessels,  who  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  to  a  small 
part  of  the  shoal  that  was  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Their  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  approach  the  reef 
to  leeward,  to  afford  them  assistance,  were,  however, 
useless,  as  he  persisted  in  his  intention  of  prosecuting 
his  voyage.  They  were  thus  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources,  from  whence  they  were  providentially  de- 
livered through  the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Flinders, 
who  readied  Sy^ey  in  an  open  boat  on  the  8th  of 
September,  where  he  procured  vessels  and  speedily^ 


repaired  to  their  relief;  while  tbe  vnfortnnBte  Bridge- 
water,  with  her  perverse  captain,  foundered  at  sea  on 
her  passage  from  Bombay  to  England.  Mr  Walsh  and 
anoUier  officer  had  left  her  in  India,  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  the  captain,  arising  fit)m  the  above  af- 
fiur ;  thus  they  were  providentially  preserved,  from,  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  advocated  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

7%e  demoralizing  eoneequences  of  T^ir.— Scbiller,  in 
his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  taking  of  Magdeburg,  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Catholic  League : — "  Here  commenced 
a  scene,  to  describe  which  history  has  no  language, 
poetry  no  pendL  Neither  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
nor  the  debility  of  old  age ;  neither  youth,  sex,  beauty, 
nor  condition,  could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquerors." 
"  Fifty-three  dead  bodies  of  women,  who  had  been  be- 
headed, were  found  in  the  cathedral ;  the  Croats  amused 
themselves  in  throwing  children  into  the  flames, — Pap- 
penheim's  Walloons  in  murdering  infants  at  the  breast. 
Some  officers  of  the  Catholic  League,  shocked  at  these 
frightful  scenes,  entreated  Tilly  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood.  '  Return  in  an  hour,'  was  his  stem  answer, 
'  the  soldier  muet  have  some  reward  for  his  toils,*  The 
massacre  lasted  with  incessant  fury  until  the  smoke  and 
flames  interrupted  the  plunderers.  To  augment  the 
confusion,  and  prevent  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  town  had  been  set  on  fire  in  different  quarters,  a 
storm  arose  which  spread  the  flames  with  rapidity,  and 
soon  made  them  universal.  The  horrors  of  the  scene 
were  augmented  by  the  dead  bodies,  &11ing  ruins,  and 
streams  of  blood;  the  atmosphere  was  heated,  the 
intenseness  of  the  vapour  at  length  compelled  the 
conquerors  to  take  refuge  in  their  camp.  •  The 
entire  amount  of  the  slaughtered  was  calculated  at 
thirty  thousand.'  The  entry  of  the  General  took  place 
on  the  14th,  *'  the  next  day  a  solemn  mass  was  performed^ 
and  Te  Dettm  sung  under  a  discharge  ofartillerg/tt" 

Happiness  not  m  worldly  honours  and  enjoyments, 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  a  well  known  worldling. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  to  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  all  its  en- 
joyments : — "  I  have  run  the  silly  rounds  of  business  and 
pleasure,  and  I  have  done  with  them  all.  1  have  enjoyed 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  and  consequently  know 
their  futility  and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise 
them  at  their  real  value,  which  is,  in  truth,  very  low; 
whereas  those  who  have  not  experienced,  alway  over- 
rate them.  They  only  see  their  gay  outside,  and  are 
dazzled  with  their  glare.  But  I  have  been  behind  the 
scenes ;  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  pullics,  and  dirty 
ropes,  which  exhibit  and  move  the  gaudy  machine.  I 
have  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illumi- 
nate the  whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  an  ignorant  multitude.  When  I  reflect 
back  on  what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have  heard,  and 
what  I  have,  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself,  that 
all  that  frivolous  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  pleasure  of 
the  world  had  any  reality  ;  but  Hook  upon  all  that  has 
passed  as  one  of  those  romantic  dreams,  which  opium 
commonly  occasions ;  and  I  do  by  no  means  wisb  to  repeat 
the  nauseous  dose,  for  the  sake  of  the  fugitive  dream." 
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REPENTANCE. 
By  the  Rsv.  Johk  Macfa&laM£» 

ABwister  of  Colksne. 

Man,  considered  as  capable  of  religion,  may  be  view- 
ed in  a  twofold  aspect ;  as  a  rational  creature,  and 
as  a  creature  mined  by  sin.  Two  separate  classes 
of  duties  arise  out  of  his  condition.  As  a  rational 
creature,  he  is  bound  in  common  with  all  other 
beings  endowed  with  intelligence,  to  love  God, 
and  to  lore  his  fellows ;  and,  as  a  fallen  creature, 
he  is  required  to  cultivate  those  dispositions  of 
mind,  w^ch  indicate  a  restoration  to  spiritual  sen- 
sibility, and  a  return  to  the  path  of  obedience  from 
which  he  has  gone  astray* 

Of  this  latter  daas  of  duties,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal is,  repentance.  Of  duties  I  have  said,  for  it 
is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  us,  as  well  as  a  grace  we 
must  receive  from  above.  Its  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity arise  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  human  race.  Had  there  been  no  sin,  there 
had  been  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  repent- 
ance upon  earth,  more  than  there  is  in  heaven. 
Had  there  been  no  provision  of  mercy,  repentance 
had  been  as  unavailing  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  hell. 
The  permission  of  evil  in  our  world  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  m3rstery  which  it  involves, 
gives  occasion  for  a  display  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter, of  which  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  us 
otherwise  to  have  conceived.  In  the  purity  and 
happiness  of  angels,  we  have  a  manifestation  of 
God's  goodness  to  bless.  In  the  hopeless  misery 
of  fallen  spirits,  we  have  a  proof  of  his  justice  to 
punish.  In  the  restoration  of  the  debased  and 
corrupted  mind  of  man  to  spiritual  health  and 
loveliness,  we  have  an  evidence  of  his  com- 
passion to  heal. 

That  some  such  change  of  disposition  and  char- 
acter as  has  received  the  general  name  of  repent- 
ance is  necessary,  has  been  universally  admitted. 
As  it  is  allowed  even  by  those  who  take  the  most 
partial  views  of  the  moral  condition  of  man,  that 
ne  is  liable  to  sin,  and  chargeable  with  deficiency 
and  error,  so  they  acknowledge  that  in  some  sense, 
there  Is  room  and  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this 
giuce.  But  great  variety  of  opinion,  and  much 
misapprehension,  seem  to  prevail  as  to  what  really 
Vol.  lU 


constitutes  repentance,  and  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  great  work  of  the  sinner's  salva* 
tion.  In  pursuing  our  observations  upon  a  suIh  * 
ject  so  interesting,  let  our  thoughts  tiierefore  be 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  uie  nature  of  true 
repentance — ^the  qualities  by  which  this  grace  of 
the  Christian  life  may  be  distinguished  from  every 
delusive  appearance,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  its 
existence.in  the  soul. 

And,  in  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  repents 
ance,  let  this  simple  principle  be  kept  in  view, 
that  it  IB  not  merely  a  preparation  for,  but  an 
actual  part  of  salvation, — ^that  it  is  one  of  the 
immediate  and  necessary  consequences  of  faith — 
the  first  st^  of  the  r^nerated  sinner^s  progress 
in  the  path  that  leads  to  the  true  perfection  of  his 
spiritual  nature. 

Viewing  repentance  as  thus  evincing  the  resto- 
ration of  Uie  mind  to  spiritual  life — as  forming  the 
incipient  stage  of  its  return  to  the  love  and  obe- 
dience man  owes  to  his  Maker,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  test,  by  which  it  beems  not  difficult  to  as-^ 
certain  the  reality  of  its  existence.  By  a  very 
easy  application  of  this  principle,  we  may  conclude 
that  repentance  does  not  consist  in  r^;ret  for  the 
present  consequences  of  sin,  nor  in  restraint  put 
upon  natural  inclination,  by  a  view  of  the  evils  to 
which  indulgence  might  expose.  The  shame  of 
detection  in  a  dishonourable  act — the  losp  of 
health,  or  of  reputation,  to  which  perseverance  in 
an  unlawful  course  might  subject — the  rebukes  of  a 
conscience,  which,  though  neither  very  enlightened, 
nor  very  sensitive,  is  not  altogether  seared,  may 
fiU  the  mind  with  deep  and  bitter  remorse  upon 
the  review  of  sins  which  are  not  felt  to  be  hateful, 
and  may  deter  from  giving  form  and  expression  to 
the  secret  purposes  and  desires  of  the  heart.  But 
this  is  not  repentance ;  it  indicates  not  the  return 
of  the  soul  to  the  love  of  holiness  and  of  God. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  obvious,  that  mere 
dread  of  the  future  punishment  of  sin  does  not 
constitute  true  repentance.  The  infliction  of  that 
punishment  is  no  doubt  felt  to  he  a  terrible  evil 
by  those  who  suffer  it.  They  have  an  experience 
of  the  bitter  consequences  of  disobedience  to  God, 
far  more  vivid  and  overwhelming  than  any  con- 
ception of  these  consequences  we  can  form.  Yet 
there  is  no  penitence  in  the  place  of  perditionb 
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And  that,  not  only  because  there  is  no  hope  of 
mercy  there—^-btcaiise  despiiir  sits  enthionvd  smid 
blackness  and  darkness  for  ever ;  but  bscauie  there 
is  no  disposition  there  to  return  to  the  allegiance 
and  the  love  which  all  intelligent  creatures  owe 
t<i  the  Author  of  their  existence.  The  ptuikhmeiit 
of  rebellion  is  dreaded,  and  its  continuance  is  con- 
templated with  horror,  but  the  -  moral  nature  is 
unchanged,  or  rather,  the  inveteracy  of  its  hatred 
is  increased  by  the  infliction.  Were  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  to  be  remitted,  or  its  sereri^  SO  /af 
mitigated  as  to  permit  inclination  to  flow  in  its 
;««lural  channel^  it  wouhl  burst  forth  in  an  orer- 
whelming  torrent  of  impiety  ftnd  crime.  Notr, 
'though  there  is  a  diflerenee  between  the  state  of 
sinners  in  this  world,  and  of  sinners  in  the  next, 
.just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  fear  of 
.punishment  threatened,  and  fear  for  the  continu- 
.ence  of  punishment  endured,  the  love  of  sin  in 
.both  cases  may  be  the  same.  He,  therefore,  who 
is  deterred  from  the  commission  of  sin  merely  by 
a  regard  to  the  future  evils  it  may  entail, — ^whose 
life  is  spent  in  a  miserable  conflict  between  the 
inclination  to  sin  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  dread 
.of  its  punishment  upon  the  other,  is  not  a  true 
.penitent.  There  is  'nothing  in  his  case  that  de- 
notes the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  love  and  the 
rhomage  it  owes  to  its  Maker. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  eYen  that  repentance 
is  an  essehtial  part  of  the  restoration  of  a  fallen 
creature  to  holiness^  we  perceiye,  that  no  tempo- 
rary and  evanescent  excitement  of  the  feelings  can 
.inc&cate  the  possession  of  this  saving  grace.  That 
there  is  an  adaptation  of  the  truths  of  religion  to 
the  condition  and  the  wants  of  man,  is  a  fact, 
which  next  to  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  is  most 
of  all  fitted  to  sustain  aud  encourage  the  efibrts  of 
the  Christian  ministry  in  exhibiting  and  enforcing 
those  truths^  There  is  probably  no  individual  in 
m  Christian  country,  and,  especially,  no  indivi- 
dual living  under  an  enlightened  and  faith<- 
fnl  ministration  of  the  Gospel^  to  whose  con- 
Bcience  and  hfeart  the  truth  has  not  commended 
itself  at  some  time,  or  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
aspects.  Its  impressions  on  different  minds  may 
be  more  or  less  vivid  and  permanent4  Its  efibcts 
may  be  various,  in  awakening  the  fearSi  or  in 
exciting  the  expectations  of  men  i  but  a  certain 
atirring  of  mmd  seems,  in  every  case,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  force  and  the  reality  of  the  fepre- 
«entationB  of  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  such 
impressions,  some  affecting  visitation  of  divine 
providence^  in  the  form  of  personal  affliction,  or  of 
heavy  bereavement,  or  of  remarkable  deliverance 
from  imminent  danger,  may  seem  to  soften  and 
aubdue  the  heart.  But,  whatevet  may  be  the 
cause  or  the  extent  of  such  excitemisfit) — how  fair 
feoever  the  blade  of  Christian  promise  may  seem 
to  arise,  glittering  to  human  appearance  in  the  dew 
of  the  divine  blessing,  or  basking  tp  human  ap-> 
pearance  in  the  sunshine  of  the  divine  favour,--^ 
If  no  maturity  is  attained,  if  no  fruit  is  yielded,  the 
^eed  of  true  repentance  has  not  been  planted  in 
the  breast*    For^  since  repentance  is  the  intro* 


duction  to  holiness,  the  first  step  in  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Boul,'--4t  indieatM,  wherever  k  truly 
exists^  the  commencement  of  a  {»roceils  which  will, 
and  must  be  completed. 

An  application  of  the  test  by  which  we  would 
detect  the  fallatsy  of  oertaili  appeaitaces  ihiit  may 
be  mistaken  for  repentance,  even  that  this  grace 
o^  the  Christian  life  forms  an  essential  part  of  sal- 
yation,  will  lead  us  to  the  further  oonclusiony  that 
the  changing  of  one  sinful  course  for  another  less  fla- 
grantly 80^  d6eB  iSoi  indicate  true  penitence  of  heart. 

A  variety  of  causes  may  render  it  expedient  or 
agreeable,  to  adopt  snch  efasffges  as  have  b^en 
aUud^  to ;  while  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  commit  it  remain  unsubdued.  Men  may 
want  the  inclination,  or  they  may  want  the  ability 
to  pursue  the  course  which  they  have  hitherto 
maintained^  while  the  tendency  of  aft  «manctified 
mind  may  be  evineedi  by  their  pursuing  another 
course  more  inviting,  or  more  easy  of  access. 
Their  dond«ot  may  be  influenced  by  taste,  or  by 
f^iAiioti,  of  by  necessity.  A  particular  vice  may 
so  pall  upon  their  appetite  as  no  Idnger  tb  alhre. 
Opinion)  like  the  lowing  of  the  tide^  ma^  set 
powerflilly  in  against  the  current  of  ainfbl  mcli- 
nation,  and  force  it  ihto  lUi  op|K)site  dhannel.  Or 
th«  mctms  and  opportuhitiei!  may  be  wanting  of 
giving  a  depraved  tAste  the  gratification  it  craves. 
In  such  cases,  there  is  no  dotibt,  a  change  induced, 
but  it  id  a  change  of  circumstances,  not  of  incli- 
nation. The  tendencies  6f  to  unretieWed  heart 
ate  Exhibited  iil  diflferent  a^pect^,  but  its  essential 
elements  are  the  same.  As  the  cloud,  whether 
gilded  by  the  sunbeam,  or  laded  with  the  shower, 
is  only  a  floating  vapour,  and  into  hdw  many 
varied  forms  soever  it  tnay  be  shaped  by  the  win£ 
of  heaven,  or  how  rich  soever  the  hues  with  which 
it  may  be  tinged  by  the  radiance  of  the  rising,  or  of 
the  setting  sun,  is  itself  cold  and  changeless ;  so  the 
human  character  may  be  influenced  and  adorned  by 
a  variety  of  external  causes  and  circunn^tances, 
while  its  original  nature  and  tendencies  remain. 

And,  as  regret  for  the  present  consequences  of 
sin — as  fear  for  its  coniing  pnnishtnefit — as  a 
transient  and  unproductive  excitement  of  the  feel- 
ings, and  the  abandotttnent  of  one  course  of  dis- 
obedience for  the  adoption  of  another,  do  not, 
when  taken  separately,  constitute  repentance ;  so 
though  they  were  all  combined  in  one  individual, 
their  union  entitles  him  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  true 
penitent.  And  for  this  simple  reason,  that  neither 
of  them  by  itself,  nor  ftU  of  them  united,  indicate 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  love  of  God,  or  te 
the  desire  of  holiness.  Each,  and  all  of  those  feel- 
ings may  be  experienced,  and  those  appearances 
displayed  by  the  man,  in  whose  heart  the  love  of 
sin  remains  unbroken. 

Yet,  alas  I  how  very  often  are  such  appearances 
mistaken  for  a  contrite  hedrt.  Men  cannot,  indeed, 
fi&il  to  know  that  they  need  repentance ;  but  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin  moumfblly  appears  in  their 
cherishing  a  delusion.  Their  very  sorrow  worketh 
death — their  very  repentance  needeth  to  be  re- 
pented off    The  offspring  of  delusion^  il  perpe- 
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tnates  tiiQ  evil  from  which  it  springs.  They 
mistake  the  spurious  plant  that  grows  up  out  of 
the  natural  soil  oi  their  own  hearts,  for  that  intro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  God,  and  if  the  axe  of  true 
conviction  is  not  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
under  whose  shadow  they  repose  in  fatal  security, 
it  shall  be  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  de^th,  and 
become  wormwood  in  the  cup  of  their  future  woe. 

This  grace  of  the  Christian  life,  as  distinguished 
from  every  delusive  appearance,  is  produced  by  His 
Spirit,  who  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel.  It  consists  in  an  ap- 
prehension and  feeling  of  the  real  character  and 
malignity  of  sin.  The  true  penitent  desires  to 
avoid  and  subdue  it,  because  it  is  the  object  both 
of  his^  dread  and  of  his  hatred.  He  mourns  over 
even  its  partial  existence  within  him,  on  account 
of  the  debasement  it  has  occasioned,  and  the  in- 
gratitude it  involves.  He  seeks  not  to  cover  or 
to  extenuate  his  offences ;  and  his  ingenuous  and 
unreserved  confession  of  sin,  is  accompanied  with 
an  unfeigned  desire  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  the 
evils,  wUch  bis  former  disobedience  may  have  pro- 
duced. The  grief  which  his  repentance  includes 
is  felt  for  **  secret  faults"  which  no  human  scrutiny 
could  detect,  as  well  as  for  more  open  and  flagrant 
violations  of  the  divine  law ;  and  he  has  formed  a 
resolution,  deep,  and  steady,  and  in  dependence 
upon  a  power  higher  than  his  own,  to  overcome 
ali  sin,  as  equally  forbidden  by  the  authority,  and 
contrary  to  the  love,  to  which  he  has  yielded  the 
unreserved  homage  of  his  heart. 

His  is  not  a  sordid  and  reluctant  abandonment 
of  a  course,  which,  but  for  the  misery  it  entails,  he 
would  still  pursue.  His  repentance  is  quickened 
in  its  exercise,  and  all  the  springs  whence  his 
godly  sorrow  flows,  are  opened  afresh,  by  the  full 
manifestation  of  pardoning  mercy.  Should  he 
even  attain  the  happy  consciousness  that  his  is  the 
blessedness  of  '*  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  his  sin;" — should  the  sweet  assurance 
be  brought  to  his  heart,  that  all  his  guilt  has  been 
carried  away  upon  the  head  of  the  great  expiatory 
sacrifice  into  the  wilderness  of  oblivion,  this  very 
assaranoe  softens  and  melts  his  heart.  The  sen- 
sibility of  his  soul  is  awakened  and  increased,  by  so 
touching  a  display  of  sovereign  grace«  The  good- 
ness of  God  leads  to  a  deeper  repentance.  The 
contritioa  of  the  humble  penitent  is  not  an  evan- 
escent feeling,  but  a  habit  of  the  mind.  It  proves 
that  upon  his  bosom  there  has  dawned  a  new  and 
holy  light,  which,  while  it  unfolds  to  him  the 
horrors  of  the  captivity  of  sin,  inspires  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  its  bondage,  and  sustains  the 
endeavour  to  be  made  for  ever  free. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MOSES. 
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No.  IIL 

THE  PASSAGE  09   THE  BBS  SEA* 

Iir  eondnetitig  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
though  it  seems,  after  the  immemorial  arrangement  of 


caravans  in  tTie  East,  to  have  been  consigned  to  the 
management  of  five  presiding  officers,*  the  chief  burden 
devolved  on  Moses ;  and  from  the  moment  of  hisput- 
ting  himself  at  the  head  of  that  laborious  and  difncult 
enterprise,  he  followed,  with  implicit  faith,  the  direo- 
tiotis  of  the  heavenly  guide,  who  preceded  the  horde 
of  wanderers  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night.  Even  at  the  starting-point  there  viras  a  neces- 
sity for  his  exercising  this  faith.  For  at  Rameses, 
which,  lying  near  the  modern  Cairo,  was  probably  the 
ancient  Goshen,  and  which  was  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous  for  all  the  Hebrew  slaves  fVom  the  different 
cities  in  which  they  were  located,  there  were  two  routeft 
to  Canaan, — the  one  northward  by  the  sea  coast,  whicb 
was  the  nearest  and  most  common,f  the  other  lay  along 
the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  wild  and 
inhospitable  desert  that  divides  Egypt  from  Arabia 
Petra3a.  The  former  the  divine  oracle  declared  to  be 
impracticable,  as  it  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  who  would 
be  sure  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  so  vast  a  bodv  of 
people  within  their  territories,  and  whose  determmed 
opposition  might  tend  to  dispirit  the  emigrants  at  the 
outset  of  their  journey.  By  the  latter,  therefore,  thongb 
niuch  more  circuitous,  Moses  was  commanded  to  set 
out  with  the  people ;  and  while  his  own  inexperience 
of  this  unfrequented  track  precluded  the  possibilitV 
of  his  being  able  to  choose  the  stages  best  adapted  fat 
the  accommodation  of  shade  and  water ;  and  while  the 
mind  of  so  vigilant  and  reflecting  a  leader  would  antici- 
pate the  exfaausHon  in  a  short  time  of  the  few  hasty 
preparations  that  had  been  made  for  the  journey,  with- 
out his  having  the  means  of  dealing  out  nirther  rations 
to  the  people,  he  scrupled  not  to  commit  himself  with  faik 
mighty  charge  to  the  hazards  of  an  expedition  throuA 
the  Interminable  wilderness,  coniidently  relying  on  ha 
Other's  God  for  the  necessary  supplies,  as  well  as  f&t 
rendering  them  all  the  offices  of  a  safe  and  unerring 
guide.  The  first  two  stages  were  at  Succoth  anl 
Etham,  both  of  which  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  Canaan  ; 
and  nothing  occurred  during  that  preliminary  part  6£ 
their  journey  to  put  the  faith  of  Moses  and  his  followel% 
to  any  severe  test  of  its  stability.  They  had,  as  ye^ 
seen  no  cause  to  dread  either  the  opposition  of  a  new, 
or  the  pursuit  of  their  old,  enemy ;  and  even  if  sucIl 
an  unexpected  crisis  had  arrived,  they  were  already- 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  into  which  k 
short  march  would  have  placed  them  beyond  the  tewtSx 
of  their  pursuers,  as  the  chariots  and  horsemen,  of 
which  the  militia  of  Egypt  chiefly  consisted,  could  haV^e 
made  little  progress  over  dry  and  yielding  sand,  fit  onlir 
for  the  broad  hoof  of  a  camel.  Everything  was  cal- 
culated to  keep  in  high  spirits  both  the  people  and  thdr 
leader, — the  one,  exulting  in  their  newly  acquired  inde- 
pendence, and  feeling,  as  yet,  only  the  pleasures,  withodt 
either  the  tedium  or  the  privations  incident  to  a  migrc^ 
tory  life, — and  the  other,  buoyed  up  with  the  patriotic 
ambition  of  establishing  his  countrymen  in  the  inherit*- 
ance  of  their  fathefs,  marched  on  from  day  to  day  in 
the  mutual  satisfaction  that  every  fresh  journey  was 
bringing  them  a  stage  nearer  to  Canaan.  But  at  Etham, 
instead  of  pursuing  their  journey  eastward,  with  tl\e  sea 
on  their  right,  they  were  suddenly  commanded  to  diverge 
to  the  south,  keeping  the  gulf  on  their  left, — a  rout6 
which  not  only  detained  them  lingering  on  the  confine's 
of  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  within  reach  of  their 
ancient  oppressors,  but,  in  adopting  it,  they  actually 
turned  their  badu  on  the  land  of  wbi^  tiiey  bad  set 
out  to  obtain  the  possession.     A  movement,  so  imei^ 

*  In  Exodiu  xiii.  18,  itb  nid.  "  The  cbndrcn  of  Ifrael  went  qp 
hameued  out  of  the  land  of  ngTPt.*'  The  origina)  metos  al» 
"  five  in  a  rank,"  i.  e.,  as  the  editor  of  Calmet  Joitly  remarks,  eou 
bodaed  under  five.  acGordiag  to  the  ocdinaiy  law*  and  m 
encampment*  and  caravans. 

t  The  Journey  from  Ejf\7)t  to  Canaan  by  this  wafCOuldbe 
plifbed  in  three  dfjh^rAUo  4»  vita  Mo9h% 
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pected,  and  of  which  the  uliiiimte  dedgn  was  carefully 
concealed,  could  not  but  excite  the  astonishment  of 
MoMi,  who,  as  he  was  then  approaching  the  pastoral 
tracts  of  Jethro,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phical bearingii  of  that  part  of  the  desert.  Nevertheless, 
be  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  oracle ;  and  by  the  ready 
and  unhesitating  part  he  acted,  both  in  the  then  altera- 
tion of  his  course,  and  in  the  extraordinary  crisis  which 
followed,  shewed  that  he  was  animated  by  a  £uth  in 
the  promise  and  the  power  of  God,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  shock  of  the  severest  trials.  Pi-hahiroth,  the 
place  where  he  was  commanded  to  encamp,  was  a  spa- 
cious bay,  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  Gewoubee  and  Attaka,  which,  after  running 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other  on  either  side  of  an 
extensive  valley,  terminate  almost  in  a  junction  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Never,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  there  a  position  more  injudiciously  taken,  as  it 
was  not  only,  from  its  narrow  limiu,  ill  adapted  for  a 
regular  encampment,  but  so  totally  unprovided  with 
fiiolities  either  for  resistance  or  retreat,  that  it  would 
have  seemed  the  last  pUce  a  skilful  and  experienced 
general  would  have  chosen,  who  had  reason  to  dread 
the  sudden  incursions  of  an  enemy.  On  either  side  it 
was  surrounded  by  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs,  the 
passes  of  which  were  so  strait,  that  a  single  person 
could  with  difficulty  penetrate  them,  while  their  sum- 
mits, being  easily  accessible  from  without,  afforded  a 
Tantage-ground,  from  which  an  enemy  could,  with  im- 
punity, discharge  a  shower  of  missiles  on  the  defence- 
leaa  crowd  below.  Before  them  was  a  gulf,  many 
miles  in  breadth,*  a  terrific  spectacle  to  a  people  whom 
the  stem  laws  of  slaverv  had  never  permitted  to  wander 
fi^m  their  native  hovels,  and  who  had  never  seen  any 
greater  expanse  of  water  than  the  Nile,  or  the  artifidid 
canals  by  which  Egypt  was  irrigated.  In  this  natural 
basin  Moses  halted  with  his  followers ;  and  scarcely  had 
they  pitched  their  tents,  when  the  plain  behind  them 
appeared  glittering  with  armed  men,  in  whose  impetuous 
movements,  and  scythe-armed  chariots,  and  peculiar 
war-cry,  they  descried  their  Egyptian  oppressors.  The 
apparition  of  fabled  warriors  that  suddenly  sprung  from 
the  teeth  of  the  Cadmean  dragon  could  not  have  struck 
the  beholders  with  more  astonishment  and  terror,  than 
the  arrival  of  Pharaoh's  horsemen  spread  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Hebrews.  In  their  situation,  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  which  instantly  forced  themselves  on 
their  view,  where  could  they  look  for  deliverance? 
The  mountains  on  the  right  and  left  presented  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  so  vast  a  multitude.  The  sea,  on 
whose  shore  they  were  encamped,  had  no  ford,  or,  if  it 
had,  they  were  too  little  acquainted  with  its  ebb  and 
flow  to  trust  to  the  tide  so  long  a  period  as  was  neces- 
aary  for  transporting  three  millions  of  people. f  Their 
only  rational  hope  of  preservation,  therefore,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  defile  through  which  their  pursuers 
were  advancing.  But  they  were  so  panic-struck,  that 
the  idea  of  resistance  was  as  much  a  stranger  to  their 
breasts,  as  the  weapons  of  war  were  to  their  undisci- 
plined hands ;  to  flee  on  foot,  and  over  sand,  encum- 
bered, as  they  were,  with  children,  cattle,  and  other 
effects,  was  impracticable,  from  an  enemy  provided 
with  the  means  of  rapid  pursuit ;  while  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
only  alternative  left  to  them,  seemed  the  most  desperate 
course  of  all, — their  imaginations  already  picturing  the 
lastinado,  the  dungeon,  the  triple  chains,  with  which 

*  Much  dHfrrtncff  ofopliiioiiloiig  exitted  with  regard  to  the  part 
of  the  lea  which  the  Hebrawt  croswd.  From  the  accurate  retearches 
oTNIebuhr  and  Burckbardt,  It  kchu  now  evUblithcd.  that  it  was 
■bout  ten  houra'  Journey  further  down  than  the  modem  Suei,  at  a 
Place  called  Bhrket  Faroum,  the  pool  of  Pharaoh.  The  aea  la  here 
vom  la  to  14  mUet  In  breadth. 

t  The  narrative  of  Hoeea  atatci  that  there  were  liz  hundred 
fhouaand  adulta,  which.  Including  famillea,  will,  according  to  the 
anott  approved  principles  of  itatUticf,  amount  to  nearly  three  mil- 


the  merciless  tyrants  would  revenge  their  eonqnncy  of 
rebellion  and  flight.  Among  a  people  who  thus  saw 
no  alternative  between  the  sword  of  their  assailants  aiid 
a  watery  grave,  all  sense  of  subordination  to  their  leader 
was  instantly  lost.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  tokens 
of  the  divine  guidance  and  protection  in  the  eloud  that 
preceded  them,  they  had  come,  from  daily  familiarity, 
to  regard  it  with  the  same  indifference  as  the  other 
natural  phenomena,  by  which  the  heavens  declare  the 
presence  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  little  faith  which 
had  ever  leavened  the  multitude  at  large  entirely 
vanished  from  men,  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extin- 
guished every  manly  and  pious  sentiment;  and  by  a 
transition,  not  imcommon  to  people  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration, they  fell  into  transports  of  unrestrained 
indignation  against  the  man,  whom,  but  a  little  be- 
fore, they  had  followed  and  revered  as  the  delegate 
of  heaven.  From  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other, 
the  mingled  cries  of  despair  and  execration  arose,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children,  looking  upon 
themselves  as  victims  ready  for  the  slaughter,  doomed 
to  what  their  Egyptianized  imaginations  represented  as 
the  most  horrible  fate, — ^to  die  without  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  and  leave  their  carcasses  a  prey  to  the  unclean 
and  carnivorous  tenants  of  the  desert.* 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  fortitude  of  a  man  more 
severely  tried  than  that  of  Moses  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  exposed,  as  he  was,  to  various  and  inevitable 
dangers,  the  most  formidable  of  which,  undoubtedly,  was 
the  vengeance  of  a  seditious  and  desperate  multitude, 
ready  to  burst  in  concentrated  fury  on  his  devoted  head. 
But  not  more  immovable  stood  the  rocks  of  Gewoubee 
and  Attaka  amid  the  dashing  of  the  waves  of  the  Red 
Sea,  than  he  was  in  that  dreadful  emergency  amid  "  the 
tumults  of  the  people :"  and  the  attitude  of  meek  and 
magnanimous  composure  in  which  he  stood  before  that 
host  of  mutineers,  maddened  by  the  most  lawless  and 
discordant  passions,  while  an  enemy,  burning  with  re- 
venge, was  almost  on  the  borders  of  the  camp,  and  the 
wild,  pent-up  locality  showed  that  all  hope  of  natural 
relief  or  covert  was  vain,  presents  one  of  the  aubUmest 
examples  of  moral  courage  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  history.  And  whence  did  that  courage 
arise  ?  Neither  in  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  nor  in 
the  resources  of  experience,  could  he  find  any  expedient 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Ilis  pacific  habits  as  a  shepherd  had 
totally  unfitted  him  to  form  the  line,  or 

**  Head  the  embattled  legloos  on  the  fleld." 
And  even  if  desperation  had  wound  him  up  to  a  {utch 
of  unwonted  daring,  and  he  had  thought  of  retorting  to 
one  of  those  stratagems  of  war,  by  which  the  genius  of 
ancient  commanders  often  extricated  them  from  an 
enemy  superior  in  power  and  numbers ;  yet  how  could 
he  look  for  his  efforts  being  seconded  by  a  people  un- 
provided with  arms,  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  and 
incapable  of  acting  in  concert  ?  There  was  still  open  to 
him  the  easier  and  more  promising  arts  of  persuasion ; 
a  power  which  has  been  successful  often 

"  In  wldding  at  will  the  flerae  democracy,**  ? 
and  which  *<  the  old  man  eloquent,"  might  hare  used 
to  scatter  oil  on  the  elements  of  discord  around  hion, 
and  render  them  willing  instruments  of  his  designa. 
But  in  speech  he  was  as  rude  as  in  arms;  nor  would 
all  the  talents  of  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Cicero,  had  they 
been  united  in  his  person,  have  availed  in  auch  an 
extremity,  when  the  speaker  was  incapable  of  devising 
or  pointing  out  to  his  hearers  any  scheme  for  their 
mutual  preservation.  Still  less  hope  could  he  found 
on  the  natural  virtues  of  his  rod :  and  had  any  of  the 
Hebrews,  appealing  to  its  celebrated  triumphs  over  the 
waters  of  Egypt,  have  urged  him  to  exercise  its  powers 
in  commandlag  die  retreat  of  the  adjacent  sea,  his  pious 

*  Every  reader  Is  aware  of  the  elaborate  care  and  malt 
bestowud  bx  the  ancient  Egyptians  la  embalming  the  dead« 
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mind  wonld  liave  Tebnked  the  snperstidon,  as  sternly 
as  Canute  did  the  adulations  of  his  courtiers,  when, 
seated  in  his  imperial  chair  on  the  shore,  that  monarch 
shewed  them,  in  similar  drcumstanoes,  the  feebleness 
and  impotence  of  man.  The  confidence  of  Moses  arose 
solely  fi'om  the  hope  of  a  divine  interposition.  He  saw 
the  miraculous  cloud  still  accompanying  them,  which, 
as  sure  as  the  rainbow  was  the  sign  of  peace,  he  looked 
to  as  the  token  of  Almighty  protection,  although  he 
ivas  unable  to  anticipate  the  way  in  which  it  would  be 
rendered.  In  every  quarter  he  would  naturally  look 
for  the  expected  deliverance,  rather  than  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea ;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  would  he  have 
thought,  that  the  angel  of  death  would  strew  the  plain 
with  the  carcasses  of  Pharaoh  and  his  troops,  as  he  had 
formerly  spread  simultaneous  havoc  in  all  the  houses 
of  £gypt,  or  that  the  sea  would  disappear  through  sub- 
terraneous caverns,  than  that  so  restless  an  element 
would  be  tamed  into  the  calmness  and  consistency  of 
solid  matter,  and  retire  so  far  as  to  afford  "  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  "  for  so  mighty  a  multitude  to  cross. 
But  when,  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  he  received  the 
divine  command  to  go  forward,  he  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  obedient  waters  would  open  a  pathway.  In 
the  faith  of  its  newly  communicated  virtues,  he  waved 
his  rod  over  the  liquid  expanse ;  and,  undismayed  by 
the  impetuous  rush  of  the  billows,  or  the  furious  gusts 
of  the  east  wind,  he  first  planted  his  footsteps  on  the 
untrodden  sand,  and,  entering  the  gloomy  defile,  sum- 
moned the  people  to  follow  him  without  fear  of  the 
treacherous  walls.  To  have  confided  in  the  power  of 
God  to  effect  a  safe  and  comfortable  passage  for  himself 
through  that  waste  of  waters  would  itself  have  been  a 
heroic  act  of  fiuth ;  but  when  we  take  into  account  the 
multitudes  who  followed  him — the  immense  number 
who,  through  infancy  and  old  age,  were  incapable  of 
accelerating  their  movements — together  with  all  the 
appurtenances  of  the  camp — we  must  perceive  that 
Moses  was  placed  in  circumstances  where  tiie  strong  and 
steady  chancter  of  his  faith  was  strikingly  developed. 
It  waa  in  the  evening,  probably  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  usual  starting-time  for  caravans  in  the  hot  season, 
when  the  Hebrews  broke  up  their  encampment  at  Pi- 
habiroth,  and  entered  on  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  a  strange  and  fearful  pathway,  forming  a  kind  of 
subnnarine  labyrinth,  o'ercanopied  by  the  curtain  of  the 
hardly  visible  heavens,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
liquid  walls  held  firm  by  an  invisible  chain,  gleaming  in 
ten  thousand  places  with  the  reflected  glare  of  the 
fiery  column,  and  towering  to  a  height  from  which  the 
Arab  daos,  that  from  time  immemorial  have  navigated 
that  sea,  might  have  seemed 

**  Like  wing  of  a  wUd  bizd.** 

The  wildest  spots  of  the  land  desert  exhibit  now  and 
then  signs  of  animation,  and  the  tedium  of  travelling  in 
those  dreary  regions,  is  occasionally  enlivened  by  the 
gazelle  roused  from  its  hiir,  and  bounding  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow  over  the  plain ;  by  the  sudden  scream  of  a 
wild  bird,  giving  to  the  winds  her  complaints  against 
those  who,  passing  near, 

**  MolMt  her  andent  lolttarj  reign  ;** 
by  the  lonely  flower,  whose  well-known  beauties  awaken 
a  host  of  tender  associations,  and  transport  imagination 
to  the  genial  climes  of  home ;  or,  by  the  rude  landmark 
that  tel^  the  silent  tale  that  a  human  foot  has  been 
there  before.  But,  in  penetrating  the  solitudes  of  that 
untrodden  journey,  there  was  not  an  object  with  which 
the  heart  could  warm  into  sympathy,  or  which  memory 
could  dassify  with  any  known  genus  of  the  earth's  pro- 
ductions. All  was  new,  death-like,  and  arrayed  in  the 
attributes  of  gloomy,  awful,  savage  sublimity,  seen  but  for 
one  moment,  to  be  the  next  enveloped  for  ages  among  the 
other  secrets  of  the  deep,  but  betokening  to  that  passing 
glance  ihtfi  tbey  bel(m^94  t«  %  fpffipfo  VUifim  of 


nature ;  *  while,  added  to  all  this,  the  lowing  of  the  ' 
cattle,  the  hum  of  the  mighty  population, 

**  Loud  n  from  numbcn  without  number/* 
and  the  hoarse  thunder  of  the  east  wind,  reverberating 
along  the  dark  profound,  gave  its  finish  to  the  terrific 
character  of  the  scene.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
people,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  their  leader,  and 
their  fiiith  re-established  by  the  cloud's  seasonably  chang- 
ing its  position,  so  as  to  screen  them  from  the  view  of 
their  pursuers,  entered  the  watery  defile,  and  though  at 
every  step  they  were  placing  themselves  more  and  more 
at  the  mercy  of  an  element,  ready,  from  its  nature,  to 
rush  on  them  with  an  impetuous  and  overwhelming 
torrent,  yet  they  continued  their  inarch  in  the  confident 
assurance  that 

**  Regioni  unknown  were  mfb  to  them. 

When  Ood  their  friend  was  there." 

Nor  was  it  with  precipitate  steps,  anxiously  relieving 
themselves  of  their  baggage,  to  accelerate  their  flight 
from  the  enemy  behind,  and  deeming  themselves  happy 
if,  amid  such  an  accumulation  of  dangers,  they  coula 
only  gain  the  opposite  shore  with  their  lives.  The 
journey  was  performed  with  the  greatest  deliberation. 
The  usual  arrangements  of  the  caravan  were  observed  ; 
each  fell  into  his  own  place  as  before;  the  bearers 
walking  with  measured  steps,  with  the  venerable  relics 
of  their  ancestors ;  fathers  carrying  the  simple  furniture 
of  their  tents,  and  mothers  their  sucking  infisnts  on 
their  sides ;  the  younger  damsels,  decked  in  their 
Egyptian  jewels,  and  anticipating  the  song  and  the 
dance  with  which  they  were  soon  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  their  divine  deliverance ;  the  light-hearted 
stripling  at  their  side,  eyeing,  with  juvenile  curiosity, 
the  gems  which 

**  The  deep  unlhthomed  eaTot  of  ocean  bear  }** 
and  the  vagrant  flock,  stopping  now  and  then  to  browse  on 
some  straggling  sea- weeds ;  all  moved  on  in  the  greatest 
order,  and  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security, — not  the 
smallest  interruption  occurred  to  set  fear  on  edge, — not 
even  the  spray  was  wafted  by  the  east  wind  to  wet 
their  faces,  or  soil  their  garments ;  and  the  channel  over 
which  they  trode,  though  but  a  moment  before  soaked 
with  the  mass  of  incumbent  waters^  was  as  dry  as  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  when  skimmed  by  the  sultry  breath  . 
of  the  sirocco,  or  scorched  for  ages  by  the  rays  of  « 
tropical  sun. 

It  were  idle  to  speculate  on  an  incident  so  plainly 
miracidous.  For  all  the  attempts  which  the  early 
historians  of  Egypt,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  first  made,  and  some  learned  men,  in  modem 
times,  have  renewed,  to  prove  that  it  happened  during 
an  extraordinary  ebb  <^  the  tide,  which  Moses'  local 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  anticipate,  are  at  variance 
not  only  with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history,  and  with 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  natives  of  the  place, 
that  on  one  remarkable  occasion,  the  sea  opened  up  a 
passage,  through  which  a  wonderful  people  escaped  to 
the  opposite  shore, — ^but  they  are  also  at  variance  with  the 
established  laws  of  fluids,  and  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
that  region.  Had  the  Etesian  winds  caused  on  that 
occasion  an  unprecedented  reflux,  raising  the  water  to  a 
great  height  on  one  side,  still,  as  according  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  there  was  a  waU  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left/ 
it  will  be  impossible,  on  the  same  principles,  to  rear  the 
wall  on  the  other ;  f  and  supposing  that  the  water  had 
been  separated  into  two  abrupt  and  perpendicular  masses, 
yet,  who  that  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of 
that  treacherous  element,  can  suppose  that  it  would 
continue  in  the  same  confined  position,  and  not  seek  for 
itself  some  outlet,  until  all  the  Israelites  had  passed? 
**  Would  gravitation  ceaM  tiU  they  went  by  ?  " 


«  mebuhr  MW  great  quantitiei  of  coral,  rare  abeU-flih,  and  othw 
petriijictionp,  ia  what  n«  ponftd^red  had  bsen  the  ancient  bed  ol  the 

tea. 
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Moreover,  if  the  force  of  the  EtesiAD  wind«  bad  pro- 
duced sudi  an  agitation  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
88  to  leave  a  great  part  of  the  channel  dry,  the  same 
natural  cause  must  have  often  produced  a  similar  effect 
but  the  caravans  that  yearly  travel  from  Cairo  to  Mount 
^inai,  and  other  parts  of  Arabia,  though  tempted  to 
explore  the  whole  line  of  coast,  by  the  prospect  of  sav- 
ing an  immense  distance,  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover such  a  passage.  The  truth  is,  that  as  the  mon- 
soon in  that  sea  blows  during  the  summer  half  year 
from  the  north,  and  during  the  winter  half  from  the 
touth,  by  neither  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  could  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  have  been  effected  from  the  western 
to  the  opposite  shore ;  an  east  wind  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  the  agent  employed  by  the  Almighty,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  idea  of  the  operationr 
of  natural  causes.  And  if  we  further  take  into  account 
t|i»t  tibds  part  of  the  gulf,  where  it  is  supposed  the 
Ivaelites  crossed,  has  always  been  &mous  for  its 
furious  and  tempestuous  character,  we  shall  be  impressed 
with  a  higher  idea  of  the  diWne  power,  by  which  the 
passage  was  effected,  and  *'  which,  when  the  waters  saw, 
they  were  afraid  and  fled." — Psalm  Ixxvii.  16.  * 


THB   INSTINCT   OF   BIRDS   IN 
NEST-BUILDING. 

(Concludod  froxD  p.  2S4.> 

Ons  of  the  most  peculiar  modes  of  structure  to  be 
found  among  the  feathered  tribes,  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  sociable  grossbeak,  a  particular  family  of  the 
species,  which  is  so  named  from  its  mode  of  building  in 
societies.  Birds  of  the  same  species  inhabit  the  pine 
forests  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America, 
and  are  aJso  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  following  account  of  the  architecture 
of  these  birds  is  given  in  Vaillant's  Travels : — 

"  t  observed  in  the  way,  a  tree,  with  an  enormous 
nest  of  these  birds,  to  which  I  have  given  the  appella- 
tion of  republicans ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  my 
eamp,  I  dispatched  a  few  men  with  a  waggon  to  bring 
it  to  me,  that  I  might  open  the  hive,  and  examine  its 
structure  in  its  minutest  parts.  When  it  arrived,  I  cut 
it  to  pieces  with  a  hatchet,  and  saw  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  structure  consisted  of  a  mass  of  Boshman's 
grass,  without  any  mixture,  but  so  compact  and  firmly 
basketed  together,  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  rain. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  structure,  and  each 
bird  builds  its  particular  nest  under  this  canopy.  But 
the  nests  are  formed  only  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  ca- 
nopy, the  upper  surface  remaining  void,  withoat,  how- 
ever, being  useless ;  for,  as  it  has  a  projecting  rim,  and 
Is  a  little  inclined,  it  serves  to  let  the  rain  water  run 
off,  and  preserves  each  tittle  dwelling  from  the  rain. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  huge,  irregular,  sloping  roof,  all  the 
eaves  of  which  are  completely  covered  with  nests, 
crowded  one  against  another,  and  you  will  have  a  toler- 
ably accurate  idea  of  these  angular  edifices. 

**  Each  individual  nest  is  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter, which  is  sufficient  for  the  bird ;  but  as  they  are 
all  in  contact  with  one  another  around  the  eaves,  they 
appear  to  form  but  one  building,  and  are  distinguishable 
from  each  other  only  by  a  little  external  aperture,  which 
serves  as  an  opening  to  the  nest,  and  even  this  is  some- 
times common  to  three  different  nests,  one  of  which  is 
atuated  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  two  at  the  udcs. 

*<  The  large  neet  tliat  I  examined,  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable  I  had  any  where  seen  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  and  contained  three  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabited  cells,  which,  supposing  a  male  and  female  to 

*  The  water  at  thli  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  i«,  aeoording  to  Nlebuhr, 
4m^  mU  acoordiog  to  Bruce,  feiirteen  fotbonu  deep;  lo  ibst  the 
^aUi  woqM  be  more  tbaa  60  feet  hkh  s  aod  a»  the  gulf  wa»  un- 
<l^^^nably  deeper  In  ancient  timet,  mey  would  in  many  places  be 


each,  would  form  a  aociefey  of  si^  hundred  and  forty 
individuals.  Such  a  calculation,  however,  would  not 
be  exact.  I  have  spoken  above  of  birds,  in  which  one 
male  is  common  to  several  females,  because  the  females 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  males.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  many  other  species,  both  in  the  environs 
of  the  Cape,  and  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  particularly  so 
among  the  republicans.  Whenever  I  have  fired  at  a 
flock  of  these  birds,  1  have  always  shot  four  times  as 
many  females  as  males." 

The  smallest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes,  is  the  humming- 
bird, a  native  of  America.  Of  this  little  creature  there 
are  six  or  seven  varieties,  from  the  size  of  a  small  wren 
down  to  that  of  a  humble  bee.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  much  these  tiny  flutterers  must  add  to  the  beauty 
of  a  rich  western  landscape.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is 
risen,  the  humming-birds  of  different  kinds  are  seen 
fluttering  about  the  flowers,  without  ever  lighting  upon 
them,  in  search  of  the  insect  food  on  which  they  sub- 
sist. Their  wings  are  in  such  rapid  motion,  as  to  make 
the  humming  sound  from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discern  their  colours,  except  by 
their  glittering.  The  nest,  of  a  species  which  seeoos 
to  form  the  lioJc  in  the  chain  that  unites  the  feathered 
with  the  insect  tribes,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Gold* 
smith  describes  them  as  "  suspended  in  the  air  at  the 
point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange,  a  pomegranate,  or  a 
citron  tree ;  sometimes  even  in  houses,  if  they  find  a 
small  and  convenient  twig  for  the  purpose.'  The 
female  is  said  to  be  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes 
in  quest  of  materials,  such  as  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the 
fibres  of  vegetables.  Of  these  materials  a  neat  is  com- 
posed, of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  cut  in  two. 

Mr  Wilson  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
nidification  of  the  ruby- throated  humming-bird  : — *'  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  humming-bird  usually  arrives  about 
the  25th  of  April,  *  and  a^ut  the  10th  of  May  begins 
to  build  its  nest.  This  is  generally  fixed  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  not  among  the  t>vigB,  but 
on  the  body  of  the  branch  itself.  Yet  1  have  known 
instances  where  it  was  attached,  by  the  side,  to  an  old 
moss-grown  trunk ;  and  others,  where  it  was  fiistened 
on  a  strong  rank  stalk  or  weed  in  the  garden ;  but  thetf 
cases  are  rare.  In  the  woods,  it  very  often  chooses  a 
white  oak  sapling  to  build  on,  and  in  the  orchard  or 
garden,  selects  a  pear-tree  for  that  purpose.  The 
branch  is  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  nest  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  as 
much  in  depth.  A  very  complete  one  is  now  lyiog 
before  me,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  oompo&ed 
are  as  follow :  The  outward  coat  is  formed  of  sm^H 
pieces  of  a  species  of  bluish  grey  lichen,  that  vegetates 
on  old  trees  and  fences,  thickly  glued  on  with  the 
saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  firmness  and  consistency  to 
the  whole,  as  well  as  keeping  out  moisture. 

*'  Within  this  are  thick  matted  layers  of  the  fine 
wings  of  certain  flying  seeds,  closely  laid  together ;  and 
lastly,  the  downy  snbstanoe  from  the  green  muUien, 
and  from  the  stalks  of  the  common  fern,  lines  the 
whole.  The  base  of  the  nest  is  eontiaued  round  the 
stem  of  the  branch,  to  which  it  dosely  adheres ;  and, 
when  viewed  from  below,  appears  a  mere  BKMsy  knot; 
or  aoddeatal  protttberaiice.  The  eggs  are  two.  pure 
white,  and  of  equal  thicJaiess  at  both  enda.  On  a 
person's  approaching  the  nest,  the  little  proprietors 
dart  around  with  a  humming  noise,  passing  Iroquently 
within  a  fo  winches  of  one's  head,  and  should  the  >ouag 
be  newly  hatched,  the  female  will  resume  her  place  oe 
the  nest,  even  while  you  stand  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  spot." 

I  oannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  oontiauing  lb  Wibon't 
narrative  of  this  delightful  little   tenant  of  the  ak« 

*  The  bnmining-blrd  it  nlgratocy  inm  one  part  nf  I  ■■lira  is 
anotber. 
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"T1|0  h^Qiiiigobiid  w  extrtmgly  fimd  of  tubular 
^wen»  and  I  We  often  stopped  with  pleasure  to 
observe  to  naiusttyras  among  the  bloseonia  of  the 
tnuDpe(*flower.  When  arrived  hefiore  a  thicket  of 
th/eae  that  are  ivH  blown*  he  poiaas  or  suspends  himse)! 
fm  ynog,  (or  the  apaoe  of  two  or  three  seeonds,  so 
steadily,  (hat  his  wi|^  haconae  inyisihle,  or  only  like  a 
miai;  and  you  can  plainly  distinguish  the  pupil  of  hit 
eye,  looking  round  with  great  q^uicknew  ana  circum* 
spectioB ;  the  gloasy  golden  green  of  his  bac^  and  the 
fire  of  bis  throat,  danling  iu  the  sun,  form  altogether 
a  n^oat  interesting  appearaape.  When  he  allghta,  which 
ia  firequendy,  he  always  prefers  the  small  dead  twigs  of 
a  tree  or  bush,  where  he  dresses  and  arranges  hi»  plunu 
age  wM  great  dexterity.  Uia  onlF  note  is  a  single 
ehjrp.  not  louder  than  that  of  a  saoall  cricket  or  grass- 
ho|ipar«  generally  uttered  when  passing  front  flower  to 
41pwer,  or  while  engaged  in  fights  with  bis  (ellows ;  for 
when  twie  malea  meet  at  the  same  bush  or  flower,  a 
battle  jpsik^ntly  ta^s  tdane ;  and  the  combatants  asc^ 
in  the  1^,  ehirping»  darting,  and  circling  round  each 
aeher,  tiU  the  eye  is  no  longer  able  to  ioUow  (hem. 
The  eowqveror,  however,  generally  returns  to  the  plac» 
to  reap  thn  fruits  of  his  victory.  J  have  men  him  at- 
tack* and  £br  a  few  moments  tease  the  kingobird,  and 
have  ^Bo  seen  him,  in  his  turn,  assaulted  by  the  humble 
bee,  which  he  soon  put  to  flight.  He  is  one  of  those 
few  birds  that  are  universally  beloved,  and  amidst  Che 
Bweet  dewy  scenery  of  a  summer  momiiig,  his  appear* 
aoce  among  the  arbours  of  honeysuckles,  ai|d  bade  f4 
flowezs,  is  truly  Interesting. 

/*  Wlw  Wyoming  dxmu,  an4  the  Uett  nm  affin 

XiifU  his  red  gtoriet  from  the  western  main, 

Then  through  our  woodMiyef,  wet  vith  glittering  dewi, 

The  flower- fed  humming-bird  his  round  pursues  ;— 

SiiM,  wUh  ioMited  tul^e,  theboMT'd ' ' 

And  dilrps  bis  graticude  u  round  ne 

WttUe  richest  rotes,  thoogii  la  <rims4 

Svink  from  the  splendour  df  his  gorgeous  tveast.*- 

What  taesvenir  tinCs  in  mingling  radunoe  iy  1 

Sach  rapid  movement  gives  a  difllerent  dye  { 

Like  scales  ofburnish'a  gold,  that  dazzling  show, 

Now  sinlc  to  sbade-«ow  like  a  ftimace  glew." 

I  Aall  doae  this  selected  aecount  of  mdifieatioii  by 
a  ahort  detail  of  the  various  peeuliarides  in  the  nest- 
building  of  the  swallow  tribe,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able,  and  generally  &voored  by  man,  of  the  winged 
geniu.  **  The  swallow,**  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  "  is  one 
of  my  fcvourite  birds,  and  a  rival  to  the  nightingale ; 
for  he  glads  my  sense  of  seeing,  as  the  other  does  my 
sefise  of  hearing.  He  is  the  joyous  prophet  of  the 
year,  the  harbinger  of  the  best  season.  He  lives  a  life 
of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature ; 
winter  is  nidcDown  to  him,  and  he  leaves  the  green 
meadows  of  England  in  autumn,  for  the  myrtle  and 
orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  palms  of  Africa.*' 
The  aame  sentiment  is  poetically  expressed  by  Ana- 
ereon: — 

**  Gentle  bird,  we  find  thee  here 
'Wliea  Kataire'weafs  her  suninBr  vest, 
Thou  comeat  to  weav^e  Uiy  simple  nest  s 
And  when  the  chilling  winter  lowers, 
Again  thou  seek'st  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  ur  the  shores  of  Nile, 
Wbece  sunny  hours  of  verdure  smUe." 

E^ly  In  the  spring,  when  the  gnat  and  the  beetle 
pot  off  dbfiV'  eanlily  robes,  and  venture  into  l^e  air, 
the  aw»Uow  is  seen  returning  to  the  British  shore,  from 
ks  loaog  migration ;  but  it  does  not  begin  to  build  till 
^  sun  has  aoquined  more  power,  and  the  increasing 
nundbers  of  the  insect  tribes  promise  a  plentiful  su|>ply 
of  food  for  its  iSiiture  progeny.  The  nest  is  conatnwted 
widi  great  art,  with  mad  carried  in  its  lull  from  some 
ndghboQiing  bro<^,  well  tempered,  and  moistened  with 
water.  U  is  kept  ^m  by  long  grass  and  fibres  of  va* 
rioHS  ^ttita:  mthia,  it  is  lined  with  leathers,  those  of 
the  gooee  bang  pretoed,  ^rom  their  warmth,  and  t)i« 
neatiieas  with  which  they  adinnt  of  being  packed.  There 
ace  thne  haadft  coi«p<m  to  thii  cfiMntry>-..th9  chinmey 


swallow ;  the  window  swallow,  or  martin ;  die  sandy^ 
bank  swallow,  or  sand  martin.  The  first  of  these  leaves 
its  nest  open  at  the  top ;  the  two  last  take  care  to  se- 
cure theirs  with  some  kind  of  covering.  Wilson  givea 
some  interesting  details  of  the  building  habits  of  these 
birds  in  America,  where  they  differ  from  our  swallowa 
in  various  particulars,  as  well  as  in  colour,  which  is  of 
a  bright  chestnut  on  the  belly,  where  ours  is  pura 
white.  **  Early  in  May,"  says  he,  "  they  begin  to  build* 
From  ^e  size  and  structure  of  the  nest,  it  is  nearly 
a  week  before  it  is  completely  finished.  Qne  of  tbes^ 
nests,  taken  on  the  21st  June  from  the  rafter  to  which 
It  was  closely  attached,  is  now  lying  before  me.  It  is 
in  tbe  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  a  perpendicular 
section  cut  off,  on  that  ride  by  which  it  adhered  to  tha 
wood.  At  the  top  it  has  an  extension  of  the  edge  or 
offset,  for  the  male  or  female  to  sit  on  occasionally. 
The  upper  diameter  is  about  six  inches  by  five,  th^ 
hdght  externally  seven  inches.  The  shell  is  ioTmefi 
with  mud,  nnxed  with  fine  hay,  as  plasterers  do  their 
mortar  with  heir,  to  make  it  adhere  the  better.  Tho 
hollow  of  this  cone  is  filled  with  fine  hay,  well  stuffed  in  i 
fkbove  that  is  laid  a  handful  of  very  large  downy  goose 
feathers.  Though  it  is  not  uncommon  for  twenty  and 
even  thirty  psirs  to  build  in  the  same  bam,  yet  everything 
seems  to  be  conducted  with  great  order  and  affection." 

The  window-swallow,  whose  nest  is  too  ^miliar  to 
my  readers  to  need  any  special  description,  is  remark- 
aUe  for  occasionally  sdecting  singular  situations  for  its 
place  of  incubation,  and  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
adheres  to  its  choice  when  it  has  once  completed  tho 
building.-  H.  Hebert  mentions  a  pair  which  buik  o» 
^e  spring  of  a  bell ;  and  says  that,  though  the  concua* 
sion,  when  the  bell  wae  rung,  prevented  the  young  from 
being  hatched,  they  continued  to  inhabit  the  inseeuro 
neat  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Another  pair,  men^ 
tinned  by  Bingley,  built  lor  two  successive  seasons  on 
a  pair  of  garden-shears,  stuck  up  against  the  boards 
in  an  out-house ;  and  another  still,  attached  their  tene« 
mcnt  to  the  wings  and  body  of  a  dead  owl,  hung  up  on 
the  rafter  of  a  bam,  and  so  loose  as  to  be  moved  by 
every  gust  of  wind.  This  iost  was  pkced  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  tieverian  Museum. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  own  characteristic  style,  has  de« 
scribed  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  agreeable  Iktle  bird :— » 

**  This  guest  of  summer, 
Tbe  tampik-hauBtinginaKtleti  does  approve 
3y  bis  lov'd  masonry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
flmells  wooingly  here ;  no  Jntty,  fries e.  buttress, 
NorcctfgDeof 


vantMe.  but  this  iittle  bird  hath 
His  pendant  lied  and  procreant  o-adle :    Where  tbej 
Most  breed  and  baimt,  I  have  observed,  the  air 


Is  delicate.* 


ICacbbth.  ' 


The  singular  method  which  the  house-martin  some- 
tMnes  takM  to  revenge  itself  on  a  sparrow  when  it 
endeavours  to  avail  itself,  as  it  not  unfirequently  does^ 
of  the  labours  of  this  ingenious  architect,  by  takinff 
forcible  possession  of  its  habitation,  has  been  notice^ 
by  several  writers.  The  following  instance  has  been 
detailed  to  me  by  a  friend,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  whole  transaqtion : — At  Millfieldhill,  in  Northum«- 
berland,  two  pairs  of  swallows  were  accustomed  to 
rebuild  their  hereditary  neats,  one  at  each  upper  corner 
of  a  bed-room  ^mndow.  One  year,  after  the  little 
"dayxbuilt  sheds"  were  just  completed,  a  sparrow 
Ihoi^t  proper  to  ensoonce  herself  in  one  of  them^ 
launediately  the  outraged  pair  hegsnx  to  twitter  with  a 
loud  and  kritated  note,  and,  da^in?  frequently  in  at 
the  door  c^  the  ne^t,  qndefrvoured  to  dialodge  tho 
intruder.  But  in  vain.  The  sparrow,  protected  as 
hehiad  a  battery,  sat  with  his  bUi,  a  formidable  weapon 
of  defence,  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  gave  so 
warm  a  reception  to  the  besi^ers,  that,  after  a  long 
and  fievoe  contest,  the  lawful  o>vners  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  fraudulent  occupier ;  but  not  unrevenged. 
They  retired  for  a  time,  ak»|g  with  their  n^hboura  of 
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tlie  opposite  corner,  es  if  for  consttltation,  and  by  and 
bye  were  seen  returning  in  a  band,  apparently  to  renew 
the  struggle  with  these  fresh  auxUiaries.  But  no  such 
thing :  each  was  loaded  with  a  mouthful  of  clay,  and, 
setting  diligently  to  work,  adhering  by  their  claws  to 
the  outside  of  the  nest,  they  had,  before  nightfall,  com- 
pleted their  ingenious  object  of  retaliation,  by  entirely 
building  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  and  thus  leaving 
the  robber  sparrow  a  helpless  captive,  immured  in  a 
prison^  where  she  had  hoped  to  secure  for  herself  a 
commodious  habitation.  Here  the  sparrow  remained 
closely  pent  up  till  next  rooming,  when  a  maid-servant, 
taking  pity  on  the  prisoner,  restored  her  to  liberty,  by 
drawing  down  the  upper  sash  of  the  window.  This 
operation,  however,  destroyed  the  structures  of  both 
the  friendly  pairs ;  but,  nothing  discouraged,  they  imme- 
diately recommenced  their  laborious  task,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  had  re-erected  them  in  the  same  site.  We  may 
well  inquire  if  it  was  simple  instinct  which  led  to  this 
combination  and  ingenious  device.  And  if  so,  our  next 
inquiry  will  be,  how  this  kind  of  instinct  is  to  be  defined, 
so  as  to  distinguish  its  operations  from  those  of  reason. 

There  is  a  species  of  swallow  called  Salanmano, 
which  inhabits  Java,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  whose  nests  are  of  a  very  remarkable  con- 
struction;  and  being  edible,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
Chinese  epicures,  form  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
They  differ  considerably  in  their  compodtion ;  and  the 
manner  of  procuring  their  materials,  and  constructing 
them,  is  more  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  certainty. 
Some  authors,  among  whom  is  Goldsmith,  assert  that 
the  substance  of  these  nests  is  a  sort  of  froth  of  the  sea, 
or  of  the  spawn  of  fish,  which  is  allied  to  be  strongly 
aromatic ;  some  describe  it  as  a  kind  of  gum,  collected 
by  the  birds  from  the  tree  called  Cahtmbone  ;  others, 
again,  would  have  us  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  viscous  hum- 
our, discharged  by  them  through  the  bill  at  the  season  of 
reproduction.  Whatever  this  singular  substance  may 
be,  it  is  deposited  by  the  swallows  in  deep  caverns,  fre- 
quently very  dangerous  of  access,  where  human  cupidity 
and  epicurism  have  found  D\ean8  to  penetrate.  **  The 
most  remarkable  and  productive  caves,"  says  Mr  Craw- 
ford, '*  in  Java,  of  which  I  superintended  a  moiety  of 
the  collection  for  several  years,  are  those  of  Karanbo- 
lang,  in  the  province  of  fiaglen,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island.  There  the  caves  are  only  to  be  approached 
by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by 
laddera  of  bamboo  and  ratan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently 
against  the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is 
attained,  the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must 
often  be  performed  by  torch-light,  by  penetrating  into 
recesses  of  the  rock,  where  the  slightest  trip  would  be 
instantly  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  be- 
low them  but  the  turbulent  surf,  making  its  way  into 
the  chasms  of  the  rocks.  The  common  prices  for  these 
nests  at  Canton,  are,  for  the  most  esteemed  kinds, 
about  six  pounds  sterling  per  pound  weight,  while  the 
inferior  sorts  scarcely  average  more  than  half  that  enor- 
mous sum.  From  Java  there  are  exported  about  27,000 
lbs.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the  first  quality. 
From  the  Suluk  Archipelagos,  between  two  and  there 
times  that  quantity  is  exported.  It  is  computed  that 
30,000  tons  of  Chinese  shipping  is  employed  in  this 
extraordinary  trade ;  and  that  the  whde  yearly  quantity 
consumed  is  not  less  than  242,400  lbs.  In  Uie  Indian 
Archipelago,  at  the  prices  already  quoted,  this  property 
is  worth  1,263,519  Spanish  doUars,  or  £284,290!  It 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown." 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  of  the  various  modifications 
of  that  instinct  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator 
to  endow  the  winged  tribes,  without  soliciting  at^ 
tention  to  the  variety  and  wisdom  of  the  contrivances 
by  which  the  safe^  both  of  the  parents  and  their  pro* 
geny  m  prQTiM  for,  repvdjp j  im  ttey  do,  liot  merely 


the  peculiar  habits  of  the  birds  themselves,  and  tlie 
susceptibility  of  injury  in  their  eggs  and  young,  but 
their  particular  locality  with  reference  to  diniate,  ind 
to  the  living  creatures  which  exist  in  their  neighbour* 
hood.  I  have  already  noticed  a  remarikable  instance  of 
this  latter  kind  of  adaptation,  in  the  different  kind  of 
nest  formed  by  the  woodpeckers  of  Europe  and  America ; 
and  I  think  the  reader  will  join  me  in  a  similar  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  the  swallows  of  India,  as  com- 
pared with  the  congeners  in  our  own  qoarterof  tbe 
world.  Here  this  tribe  are  strikingly  familiar  witb 
their  feUow-inhabitants  of  the  human  raoe.  There  ii 
nothing  in  the  materials  of  their  nests  which  mtn  can 
covet,  and  they  therefore  freely  throw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  these  lords  of  the  creation.  But  it  is 
very  different  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There,  from 
some  peculiarity  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  tbe 
swallows  are  made  to  build  their  "  procreant  cradles"  of 
materials  which  man  eagerly  covets  as  food ;  and,  there- 
fore, these  little  tenants  of  the  air  are  taught  txi  retire 
to  deep  and  dangerous  caverns,  where  their  wings  enable 
them  easily  to  penetrate ;  but  where  nothing  but  s  morbid 
and  pampered  appetite  could  induce  man  to  pumetbem. 
[The  above  article,  on  an  interesting  portaoa  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Birds,  is  composed  of  four  pipen 
extracted  from  the  recent  volume  on  Spring,  bj  Dr 
Duncan  of  Ruthwell,  being  the  second  volume  of  bit 
admirable  work,  endtled.  *'  Sacred  Philosophy  of  tbe 
Seasons."] 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  HINDOO 
CONVERT. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Wilson  of  Bombay^  in  the  last  letter  re- 
ceived  from  him  by  the  General  Assembly's  Committee 
for  the  India  Mission,  gives  the  following  account  of  tbe 
death  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  the  first-fruits  of  his 
laboun  in  India : — 

This  young  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Devskf,  tbe 
first  Hindoo  woman  whom  I  bhptized;  and  she  bis 
been  connected  with  the  mission  and  my  frmily  since 
the  be^iinning  of  1830.  My  dearest  partner  made  her 
the  object  of  her  peculiar  care,  and  had  her  instructed 
both  in  Marathi  and  English,  and  taught  her  many  a 
hallowed  lesson,  and  offered  up  in  her  behalf  many  a 
fervent  prayer.  The  Lord  blessed  her  endeavours,  and 
those  of  myself,  to  her  true  conversion  to  God.  Dur- 
ing her  last  illness,  arising  from  consumption,  which 
lasted  for  upwards  of  three  months,  she  shewed  on^ 
quivocsl  tokens  of  gracious  affection  and  Christian  hope, 
which  became  the  more  remarkable  as  her  end  dreff 
near.  One  day,  with  the  view  of  ascertuning,  >s  ^ 
as  possible,  the  grounds  of  her  confidence,  I  subjected 
her  to  a  most  searching  examination ;  and  the  result 
was  the  most  satisfactory.  After  sbe  dechired  to  me, 
that  she  rested  all  her  hopes  on  the  finished  work  of 
Christ,  I  asked  her,  if,  without  holiness,  she  could  see 
God  ?  "  No,  no,"  was  her  answer.  I  then  said,  ^'  Do 
you  then  say  to  God  that  you  are  holy  ?"  **  No,"  sbe 
observed  in  reply,  **  I  cannot  say  to  God  that  I  «j 
holy ;  but  I  prey  1dm  to  make  me  holy,  and  he  wm 
make  me  holy ; "  thus  evidencing  the  clearest  views  of 
essential  truth.  I  sat  at  her  couch  during  the  whole  of 
last  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  day,  and  she, 
momentarily  expecting  her  removal  from  this  vsle  of 
suffering  and  tears,  appeared  to  feel  and  to  act ina 
manner  the  most  appropriate  to  the  solemnity  of  b* 
situation.  She  was  so  anxious  to  hear  me  addrew  the 
throne  of  grace  on  her  behalf,  and  to  have  the  dirm* 
Word  brought  to  her  remembrance,  that  I  fijlt  con- 
strained quite  to  exhaust  myself  in  praying  with  her, 
and  administering  to  her  from  the  Scriptures.  Her*wj 
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Efe.  "Wlien  I  asked  Her,  when  she  appeared  to  suffer 
nadi  pain,  if  she  was  afiaid  of  death,  she  said,  with 
great  hundlity,  but  in  the  tone  of  fullest  assurance, 
*' Why  should  I  he  afiaid  of  death,  when  Christ  has 
pardoned  all  my  sins.'*  To  her  sorrowing  mother  and 
brother  she  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me !  Christ  is  coming 
to  take  me  to  himself."  A  few  seconds  before  she  ex- 
pired, she  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  said  I 
had  hN&en  a  father  to  her,  and  hade  me  fivewelL  She 
took  leave,  in  this  manner,  of  all  who  were  standing 
around  hereoueh ;  and  they  were  quite  overcome  with 
her  tenderness  and  composure.  She  had  firequently 
audibly  prayed,  **  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  and  take 
me  to  thyself  1 "  and  these  were,  I  think,  her  last  words. 
She  is  the  first  Indian-bom  member  of  our  little  Church, 
who  has  died  in  the  years  of  understanding;  and,  blessed 
he  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  have  such  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  die  haa  fidlen  asleep  in  Jesus.  I  have  just 
addreaaed  all  the  eonverts  respecting  her  removal,  and 
they  have  been  much  affected.  I  pray  that  the  dispen- 
sation may  be  sanctified  to  every  one  of  them.  What 
I  have  witnessed  in  her,  haa  proved  greatly  refireshing 
to  my  own  soul,  which  haa  often  been  greatly  giieved 
by  the  Culings  and  incooaistettcies  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  little  flock.  The  Lord,  through  her,  haa 
'*  perfected  praise." 


THE   LORD'S    SUPPER; 

IN8TEUCTI0NS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  TIME  OF 

ITS  INSTITUTION. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  Gbierson, 
Minuter  of  ErroL 

The  two  Sacraments  or  sealing  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Of  both  of  them  it  may  justly  be  said 
that,  while  they  illustrate  the  nature,  they  also 
afford  one  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the 
divine  authority  or  truth  of  the  Gospel.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  set  forth,  under  the  most 
simple  and  appropriate  emblems  and  actions,  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion,  they  exhibit, 
if  duly  considered,  a  most  striking  demonstration 
of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  the  two  corresponding  ordi- 
nances which  existed  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  namely,  circumcision  and  the  pass- 
over.  The  importance  of  all  these  ordinances,  in 
establishing  the  truth  of  that  religion  to  which 
they  belong,  has  been  beautifully  pointed  out  in 
that  admirable  and  well-known  treatise  by  Leslie, 
entitled  '*  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists."  He  justly  observes,  that  if  the  matters 
of  fact  which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  be 
true,  they  will  sufficiently  evince  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  there  delivered.  He,  there- 
fore,  lays  down  four  rules  as  to  the  truth  of  mat- 
ters of  fact,  which,  as  he  shews,  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  those  matters  of  fact,  in  which  they  all  meet, 
cannot  possibly  be  fidse.  <<  The  rules  are  these : 
1.  That  the  matters  of  fact  be  such,  as  that  men's 
outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be  judges 
of  it.  2.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  3.  That  not  only  public  monuments 
be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  outward 
actions  be  performed.  4.  That  such  monuments, 
and  such  actions  or  observances,  be  instituted, 
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of  fact  was  done."  The  substance  of  the  treatise 
is  then  taken  up  in  demonstrating  that  all  these 
four  rules  hold  good,  and  are  strictly  fulfilled,  in 
regard  to  the  leading  facts  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  such  as  those  which  were  connected 
with  the  Passover,  and  with  the  institution  of 
Baptism,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

It  is  chiefly  of  the  last  mentioned  ordinance 
that  we  propose,  at  present,  to  treat ;  but,  in  so 
doing,  our  object  is,  not  to  exhibit  the  particular 
subs^rience  of  this  institution  to  the  general 
argument  which  Leslie  has  so  amply  and  ably 
maintained  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,"  but  simply 
to  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
some  very  interesting  reflections,  connected  with 
the  particular  time  at  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  instituted.  To  that  general  argument,  all 
that  is  required,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  merely,  that  it  shall  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  matters  of  fact  which  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  Now,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  obviously  sufficient  that  the  monument 
or  memorial  should  ^*  commence  from  the  time  that 
the  matter  of  fact  was  done."  But  while  the  obser- 
vations, which  are  now  about  to  be  made,  will 
direct  our  .thoughts  to  a  very  striking  evidence  of 
our  Lord's  divinity,  and  therefore  to  the  truth  and 
divine  origin  of  our  religion ;  the  circumstance  to 
which  they  relate  is  the  remarkable  one  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  Supper  was  instituted,  not  im- 
mediately after,  but  immediately  before  that  event, 
of  which,  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  it  was 
to  continue,  till  the  time  of  his  second  coming,  to 
be  i^^  solemn  and  significant  commemoration. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  narrative  of  the  evange- 
lists, and  expressly  declared  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
on  the  special  tesrimony  of  our  Lord  himself,  that 
this  holy  ordinance  was  instituted  by  <<  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  and  for  the  first  time  administered,  <<  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.**  The  principal 
object  which  the  Saviour  had  in  view,  in  institut- 
ing this  ordinance,  and  enjoining  its  ^ture  obser- 
vance, is  sufficiently  intimated  by  the  words  of  his 
solemn  injunction,  <*  This  do  in  remembrahce  of 
me,"  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  and  by  the  remark  of  the 
apostle,  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come."  Now,  it  may,  without  irreverence^ 
be  said,  that  so  far  as  this  particular  object  W8» 
concerned,  it  wotdd  have  been  perfectiy  suffix 
dent  had  the  institution  of  the  Supper  been 
postponed  till  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  This  was  the  method  actually  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism.  Those  per- 
sons, indeed,  who  became  our  Lord's  disciples 
during  the  period  of  his  personal  ministry,  and 
previously  to  his  death,  were  baptixed  in  his  name, 
and  were  thus  discriminated  not  only  from  those 
Jews  who  had  not  been  baptized,  but  also  from 
those  who  had  been  bapti2ed  <<  into  the  baptism 
of  John  "  But  although  previously  to  our  Lord's 
death  there  was  a  baptism,  adapted  to  existinjp 
oircumstances,  by  which  those  who  became  bis 
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Urn,  m  ^  Aft  Cbrit^  tbe  Son  of  the  living  God," 
yet  it  is  plain  that  wfaal;  ia,  strictly  epeakiog,  de* 
mmiiiated  Chriatian  baptiam,  that  is.  <<  baptism  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
die  Holy  Ghoat,**  waa  not  instituted  till  after  hia 
iKSumction,  and  immediately  before  hi|  ascension 
into  heaven. 

This  being  the  case,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  inconaistent  with  the  nature  of  our  Lord's 
pergonal  ministry,  had  he  deferred  the  institution 
of  the  Supper,  as  well  as  of  Baptism,  till  aller  his 
resnrrection-*-4hat  event  by  which  be  was  *'  de- 
dsred  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power."  We 
are  well  aware  that  it  waa  not  consistent  with  the 
dime  counsels,  that  he  should,  after  that  event, 
in  any  respect  resume  his  public  miniatry.  "  God 
mised  him  up  th»  third  day,  and  shewed  him 
openly ;  not  to  all  Uie  people,  but  unto  witnesses 
^osen  b^9re  of  God,**  (Acta  x.  41 :)  and  very 
satisfactory  reasons  can  be  assigned,  iUnstmtive  oi 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  Ihis  determination 
aiad  procedure.  But  as  both  Baptism  and  the 
liord'a  Supper  were  ordinances  which  were  ape- 
cially  and  exclusively  intended  far  his  own  disci- 
plea,  and  oould  not  be  administered  to  any  till 
such  tames  as  tbey  eonld  be  regarded  in  that 
diaraeter,  there  woold  not  have  been  any  thipg  in 
tbe  institiition  of  the  latter,  any  more  than  of  the 
former,  even  H  it  Iwd  taken  place  after  bis  resur- 
section,  iu  th«  leset  degree  at  variance  with  tbe 
viae  and  righteoaa  porpose  of  not  resuming  his 
public  Qiiniatryamoi(gtboaewho,  notwithstanding 
all  the  words  which  he  had  spoken^  and  sll  the 
mighty  works  which  he  had  done  in  tbe  midst  of 
them,  had  not  only  despised  and  rejected,  hut 
crucified  and  slain  husi* 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  something  not 
a  little  remarkable  in  the  particular  time  which 
waa  chosen  by  our  Lord  for  instituting  tbe  ordi* 
aance  of  tbe  Supper.  By  his  instituting  it  pre* 
viouriy  to  his  ^batb,  we  are  taught,  indeed,  to 
le^^aid  it  as  being  at  that  moment  a  prediction,  or 
typical  jrepresentation  of  his  death,  as  an  event 
tbea  future,  though  near  at  hand.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  remarkable  in 
i£b  time  of  its  appointment^ — ^unless  it  be,  first, 
its  ooinciding  with  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
ordinance  of  tbe  Passover;  and,  secondly,  tbe 
tendemees  of  heart,  yet  the  sublime  composure, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  eager  anticipation,  with  which 
be  conducted  the  deeply  ajQfecting  solemnity.  It 
eaonot  be  doubted  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  intended  to  be  at  first  a  sacramental 
typo,  and  afterwards  a  sacramental  commemoration 
of  his  death.  It  waa  only  at  tbe^ime  of  its  original 
oaMbratioo,  however,  that  it  possessed  the  chaiacter 
9f  a  type.  This  character  it  could  not  retain  be- 
vond  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  that  took  place 
VI  the  course  of  tbe  following  day.  Tbe  other  is 
the  fnadpal  character  which  it  waa  intended  to 
heart  and  to  bear  as  long  as  we  shall  be  required 
to  ofaaerve  it  in  remembrance  of  an  absent  Lord. 

Considering,  4ben,  that  this  last  is  the  leading 
md  permanent  character  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  we 


cannot  help  thinking,  that,  besides  the  purpose  at 
constituting  it  a  prediction  of  his  death — of  raaking 
it  typical,  Siough  only  for  a  day — there  must  han 
been  other  and  higher  ends  to  be  serred,  by  insti- 
tuting it  previously  to  that  all-important  event  of 
which  it  was  ordained  to  be  tbe  sacred  and  en- 
dearing memoriaLr^Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  pe- 
oeive  what  these  ends  must  have  been.  Nothing 
is  more  obvious,  or  more  certain,  than  diat  the 
future  observance  of  this  ordinance,  even  by  our 
Lord's  immediate  disciples,  depended  entirely  on 
the  consequences  with  whidi  his  death  was  found 
to  be  connected,  and  especially  on  the  fulfilment 
of  hia  promise,  that  he  would  ^'riae  again  the 
third  day.''  Had  he  not  risen,  <<  aa  he  and," — ia 
other  words,  had  he  been  left  in  the  grave  to  **  s«« 
corruption*' — ^had  he  thus  been  utterly  forsaken 
or  disowned  of  Go4 — ^bad  he  been  proved  to  be 
guilty  alike  of  impiety  and  imposture — how  could 
it  have  been  expected,  that  any  of  hia  (blLowen, 
howvrcr  devoted  and  entbustastic  they  might  haya 
been  in  his  cause,  should  have  continued  to  cherish 
bis  memory  with  affection  and  reverence — to  glonr 
in  his  cross — and  publicly  to  proclaim  how  fer- 
vently they  honoured  the  character,  and  how  de- 
voutly they  celebrated  the  love  of  one  who,  if  not 
deluded  and  infatuated  himself,  bad  so  plainly  de- 
ceived,  so  grossly  insulted,  and  so  grievously  ex- 
posed them  ?  If  the  event  had  proved  that  be  was 
either  a  blind  enthusiast,  or  an  audaciooa  impostor 
-.-either  deceived,  or  a  deceiver— if,  by  hie  cod* 
tinuing  permanently  under  tbe  power  of  death,  a 
signal  refutation  bad  been  given  to  all  his  promises 
and  pretensions — bis  followers  could  never  haTe 
bad  the  hardihood,  or  the  weakness,  eoenly  to 
proclaim  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  nis  cross. 
In  such  circumstances,  they  never  would  hsTe 
encountered  and  braved  tbe  ridicule,  tbe  indigna- 
tion, or  tbe  scorn  of  their  countrymen.  We  know 
that  when  he  was  merely  apprehended  and  deliver- 
ed into  the  bands  of  bis  enemies,  one  of  hia  dis- 
ciples disowned  him,  while  the  rest  <*  forsook  him 
and  fied."  And  can  it  be  supposed*  that  any 
thing  would  have  rallied  their  courage,  or  re- 
aninoated  their  faith,  had  he,  after  expiring  on  the 
cross,  continued  to  slumber  in  the  grave?  The 
thing  is  absolutely  impossible.  Had  he  continued 
to  "be  holden  of  death,"  the  ordinance  of  tbe 
Supper  would  never  have  been  celebrated  after  the 
occasion  on  which  it  wss  instituted.  The  first 
celebration  would  also  hare  been  its  last.  His 
disciples,  instead  of  seeking  and  exulting  in  sn 
opportunity  for  devoutly  remembering  him,  would 
have  considered  only  how  they  might  contrive  to 
hide  from  others  the  fact  that  they  bad  ever 
known  him,  and  prevent  them  irom  <^  taking 
notice  of  them  that  thev  had  been  with  Jesua." 

Now,  the  Author  oi  the  ordinance  could  not 
but  be  perfectly  aware  of  all  this.  It  required  no 
supernatural  penetration  to  perceive  a  consequence 
so  obvious  and  inevitable.  The  most  ordinaiy 
measure  even  </  the  unaided  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  must  have  been  fully  sufficient  to  force 
it  on  his  attention ;  and  he  must  have  been  the 
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most  in&tittted,  or  the  most  reckless  of  meki,  if 
be  conld  either  oTerlook  or  disregard  it  There 
haye  been  instaaces,  indeed,  where  the  pride  and 
presumpdon  of  s  warlike  aad  amliitioiia  ruler,  or 
where  Uie  fierce  and  peraecating  spirit  of  bigotry 
and.  eupeistition,  bare  prepared  the  material  for 
celebrating  a  Tictorj  whichy  as  the  event  shewed, 
was  never  to  be  gained,  or  forged  and  hekl  in 
readiness  the  instniments  of  torture  which  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  limbs  of  free-born  Christian 
men  till  after  the  success  of  an  enterprise  whicb 
it  was  the  gracious  purpose  of  Providence,  by  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
utterly  to  ddfeat.  fiut  do  not  these  very  instances 
stand  out  as  signal  and  bnmiliating  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  prodenoe  and  common  sense  that 
guide  the  proceedings  of  mankind  in  matters  of 
this  description  ?  And  would  an  ambitious  ruler 
be  disposed,  after  an  ignominious  defeat,  to  pro- 
duce and  exhibit  the  monuments  of  his  own  pre- 
aomptuoua  folly  ?  Or,  could  he  «x{)ect  his  feelings 
to  be  soothed  by  an  annual  celebration  by  his  8ub« 
jects,  not  of  a  victory  won,  but  of  a  victory  lost  ? 

The  dignified  composure,  however,  the  surpass- 
ing wisdom,  and  the  solemn  earnestness  by  which 
OUT  Lord  was  at  all  times  distinguished,  and 
especially  as  the  hour  of  his  sufferings  approached, 
render  it  of  all  things  the  most  preposterous  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  capable  of  any  act  of  extra- 
-ragance,  recklessness,  or  presumption.  This  be- 
ing admitted,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  as  an  ordinance,  to  be,  from  tbat 
time  and  for  a^es,  celebrated  in  commemoration 
and  honour  of  bis  death,  while  that  event  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  nor  its  consequences  been  ascer- 
tained, is  a  drcumstance  whicb  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  fully 
comiicious  at  the  moment,  and  all  along,  tbat  in 
bim  ''  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
— tbat  be  was,  indeed,  the  Son  of  God — ^that  be 
bad  life  in  himself — tbat  he  would  obtain  the 
Tictory  over  sin,  and  death,  and  the  grave — tbat 
be  laid  down  his  life  of  his  own  accord — ^that  he 
bad  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  power  to  take  it  up 
a^din.  He  knew  tbat  he  should  conquer  deatl^ 
and  "  destroy  him  that  bad  the  power  of  death, 
tbat  is,  the  Devil ;  and  d^ver  tbem  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage*     Heb.ii.  14. 

He  knew,  therefore,  that  although  bis  death 
sbould,  for  a  season,  cause  the  greatest  distress 
and  dismay  to.  his  followers ;  yet  that  they  should 
Boon  after,  and  Cor  ever*  have  tbe  stroufest  reason 
for  ramembering  it  with  gratitude,  exultation,  and 
delight.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  while  address- 
ing his  disciples  immediately  after  tbe  institution 
of  this  solemn  ordinance,  he  made  use  of  these 
memorable  and  afiecting  words ;  '<  And  ye  now, 
therefore,  have  sorrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again, 
and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  aad  your  J0y  no  man 
taketh  from  you.'*    John  xvi.  22. 

Here,  then,  we  see,  that  a  most  important  end 
bas  been  served  by  our  Lord's  instituting  the 
gufifier  peviously  to  the  time  of  tbat  event  which 


it  was  intended  to  csommemoratta-^aa  end  nocb: 
more  important  than  tbat  of  merely  once  more 
predicting  the  event.  His  instituting  it  at  thd; 
time  when  he  did,  bas  served  to  demonstrate  tha 
thorough  and  abiding  consciousness  which  h9 
possessed  of  his  own  inherent  deity;  bis  consci- 
ousness that  though  <<  crucified  through  weakness," 
yet  be  shouM  live,  as  he  now  *<  livetb  by  the  power, 
of  God."  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4.)  In  that  ordinance  be. 
regarded  and  represented  himself  as  "  put  tO; 
d^th  in  the  fiesb  i "  but  in  the  perfect  certainty 
that  he  should  soon  be  <'  quickened  by  the  Spirit," 
or  the  power  of  his  own  godhead.   1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

In  regard  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  whicb 
has  now  been  pointed  out,  there  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  recollect,  any  other  ordinance  parallel 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  except  that  one  which  it 
superseded,  namely,  the  Passover,  That  also  was 
instituted,  and,  for  the  first  time,  celebrated  the  night 
before  tbe  occurrence  of  the  event  of  which  it  was 
intended  to  be  the  annual  commemoration.  To-  > 
wards  the  evening  of  that  night  in  which  the 
Xsrselites  were  led  forth  out  of  Egypt,  Moses  com- 
manded them  to  take  for  each  fiunily  a  lamb,  and 
having  offered  it  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  to 
sprinkle  its  blood  on  the  lintel,  and  on  tbe  two 
side-jposts  of  the  doors  of  their  bouses;  after 
which  they  were  to  roast  the  flesh  with  ^o^  and 
eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs; 
to  eat  it  in  haste,  with  their  loins  girded,  their 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their  hand. 
The  reason  which  be  assigned  for  this  injunction 
was,  tbat  tbe  Lord  would  that  night  pass  througb 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  smite  aU  the  first-born, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  but  that  he^  would  pa» 
(wer,  or  spsmp  all  the  houses  on  which  was  to  be 
found  tbe  appointed  token, — the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice.  This  ordinance,  Moses  told  them,  they 
were  to  observe  for  ever,  that  is,  till  abrogated  by 
divine  authority,  in  all  their  generations.  In  other, 
words,  it  was  to  be  prophetical  at  first,  and  com- 
memorative ever  afterwards,  in  regard  to  tbe  de- 
liverance from  Egypt ;  although,  as  we  have  since 
learned  from  the  language  of  an  apostle,  it  was,  in 
both  cases,  typical  of  a  Siill  more  glorious  deliver- 
ance, the  deliverance  effected  through  that  very 
death  of  which  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  be- 
came, in  due  time,  the  sacred  memorial.  But  it 
is  manifest  that,  if  the  deliverance  in  Egypt  bad 
not  taken  pUce,  as  Moses  had  expressly  intimated, 
he  could  never  have  ex|)ected  that  the  Israelites, 
either  of  the  then  ex;i&ting,  or  of  any  subsequent 
generation,  would  have  observed  or  paid  any 
attention  to  tbe  sacrifice  and  feast  of  the  rassover. 
On  the  faith  of  his  testimony,  they  mi^ht,  on  the 
night  specified,  have  complied  with  the  injunctions 
which  be  delivered,  but  they  would  never  ha^e 
done  so  again,  had  that  night  passed  away  without 
the  execution  of  the  threatened  jud|^ment,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promised  interposition.  Of  this 
Moaes  must  have  been  fully  aware ;  and  therefore 
his  commandij^  them  to  observe,  before-hand, 
and  ever  after,  that  solemn  ordinance,  affords  a 
dear  and  a  sXxiklsg  demonstration  of  bis  distinct 
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and  infiiUible  oonYidion  that  he  was  diyinely  oom- 
missioned,  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that 
that  should  indeed  be  proved  to  be  *<  a  night  to 
be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord,"  (Exod.  xiL  42.) 
Without  such  a  conviction,  Moses  would  no  more 
have  hazarded  his  reputation  and  his  life  bj  doing 
what  he  did  on  that  occasion,  than  the  people 
would  have  complied  with  his  instructions,  with- 
out believing  that  there  was  that  night  any  danger 
to  be  incurred,  or  any  deliverance  to  be  wrought. 

The  peculiarity  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
templating, as  belong^g  exclusively  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  exceedingly  striking  and  instructive.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  indeed,  may  be  alleged  to 
belong  to  the  institution  of  Baptism.  This  is 
true,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  meant  to 
prefigure  the  outpouring  of  the  miraculous  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. In  regard  to  his  ordinary  influences,  and 
their  effects  on  the  souls  of  men, — and  it  was  of 
these  chiefly  that  baptism  was  meant  to  be  an 
emblem — ^they  had  not  been  imparted  or  exhibited 
long  before  the  institution  of  that  ordinance,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  just  on  the  eve  of  our  Lord's 
ascension  into  heaven.  The  peculiarity,  therefore^ 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  one  which 
manifestly  belongs  only  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
to  that  ordinance,  in  the  room  of  which  it  has 
been  instituted.  And  such  is  the  peculiarity,  that, 
while  it  was  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  that 
completed  the  demonstration  of  his  being  the  Son 
of  God,  it  was  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  that  shewed,  more  strikingly 
than  any  thing  else  could  shew,  his  sublime  con- 
sciousness that  this  was  indeed  his  character,  and 
that  **  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God." 

What  an  exalted  and  animating  view  is  thus 
presented  to  us  of  that  Sa^-iour,  in  remembrance 
of  whom  this  ordinance  is  to  be  celebrated !  It 
soon  ceased  to  be  a  type,  though  it  has  never 
ceased,  and,  till  he  come  again,  never  will  cease  to 
be  a  memorial  of  his  death.  Of  that  second  com- 
ing, however,  it  still  affords  a  most  interesting, 
though  an  indirect,  intimation.  While  it  leads 
our  thoughts  back  to  his  death,  it  also  directs  them 
forward  to  his  return,  with  all  its  certainty,  with 
all  its  glory,  and  with  all  its  momentous  conse- 
quences. As  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  connecting 
hnk  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispen- 
sations, so  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven, — ^be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  grace  and  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  The  ordinance  of  the  Passover  directed 
the  eye  of  the  believer  to  a  Saviour  yet  to  come : 
the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  while  it  directs  it  to 
Christ  our  Passover,  as  actually  slain,  directs  it 
also  to  him  as  yet  to  ''  appear  a  second  time, 
without  sin  unto  salvation."  While  it  sets  before 
us  the  most  sublime  and  affecting  proof  of  his 
confidence  of  success  in  the  transcendent  work  of 
ficcomf>lisbing  our  redemption,  it  teaches  us  to 
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of  all  things  which  are  connected  with  oar  being  i 
made  conformable  to  his  image,  and  partakers  of  | 
bis  glory.  We  see  that,  at  the  very  moment  of 
entering  into  the  deadliest  conflict  with  tiiepowen 
of  darlmess,  and  while  he  was  encompaMed  with 
all  the  sinless  infirmities  which  belonged  to  his 
state  of  humiliation,  he  felt  a  triumphant  cerudnty 
of  getting  him  the  victory  ;  and  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably entertain  a  doubt  that,  now  that  he  has 
been  exalted  to  **  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesi^ 
in  the  heavens,"  he  will  gloriously  fulfil  all  his 
promises,  a|id  in  spite  of  all  our  sins,  all  our  weak- 
nesses, and  all  our  adversaries,  <'  sanctifj  ns 
wholly,"  and  «  save  us  to  the  uttermost." 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS   AND 
ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THB    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY'S    SCHEXK. 

No.  II. 

No  sooner  did  the  General  Assembly,  in  1884,  oome  to 
the  resolution  of  eommendng,  and  endeavouring  to 
carry  forward,  a  scheme  for  the  diffiiaion  of  a  sound 
scriptural  education  throughout  the  destitute  districu 
of  Scotland,  than  they  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  th« 
accomplishment  of  this  benevolent  and  patriotic  design. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  und  report  as  to 
the  most  advisable  plan  of  increasing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  the  country,  more  especially  in  the  Highlamfa 
and  Islands.  That  the  business  committed  to  tbdr 
charge  might  be  most  effectually  managed,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  a  select  few  of  their  number  as  a  sub- 
committee, to  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  Assembly. 
In  prosecution  of  this  object,  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  to  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  actual  state  of  education  and  religious  instmctioD 
throughout  the  whole  country.  With  the  view,  accord- 
ingly, of  receiving  the  desired  information,  they  prepared 
a  set  of  queries,  which  were  transmitted,  early  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  to  every  clergyman  in  Scotland. 
Towards  the  meeting  of  Assembly  in  1825,  the  com- 
mittee had  received  answers  to  their  queries  frooi 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  parishes ;  and,  in  the  coone 
of  the  following  year,  returns  were  received  from  the 
remaining  parishes  in  Scotland.  The  inquiry  beiag 
thus  completed,  the  whole  of  these  important  docu- 
ments were  bound  in  four  large  folio  volumes,  and  hud, 
by  Dr  Baird,  on  the  table  of  the  General  Asaemblj. 
The  facts  which  were  thus  brought  to  light,  were 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  Church  to  activity,  in  supplying 
the  deficiency  of  moral  and  religious  education,  of  wliidi 
they  had  now  become  aware.  In  the  six  synods  of 
Argyle,  Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland,  containing  in  all  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  parishes,  and  a  population  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tfairtr 
persons,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
schools,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  catecfaiata,  wen 
required ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  benevolent  religious  societies  which  had  been  ia 
operation  for  many  years.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommended  that  to  these  districts,  as  being  the  most 
necessitous,  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  should  be, 
in  the  first  instance,  directed.  That  a  design  so  exten- 
sive, however,  might  be  accomplished,  funds  were 
required ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Assembly  reconnmended 
parochial  coUections  in  all  the  churches  and  dwpcU 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that,  in  addi- 
tipn  to  these,  contributions  should  be  obtained  from 
private  source^,  as  fsr  as  possible.  And  the  ezpeda. 
tions  Qf  tl)0  P9i»mittf  ^  in  regsrd  to  th«  supjay  of  m^. 
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were  &r  from  ht&ag  diaappointed.  Contribtttioiis  pottred 
in  from  all  quarters ;  so  that,  at  the  meeting  of  Assem- 
bly in  1626,  the  sum  realized  amounted  to  L.5488, 
partly  aubscribed  by  individuals,  but  mostly  supplied 
froxn  parochial  collections.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  reported  that,  after  due  inquiry,  they  had 
selected  forty  stations  for  schools,  Where  heritors  had 
agreed  to  supply  the  requisite  accommodations,  and  that 
they  had  then  two  schools  in  actual  operation — ^the  first 
on  tlie  Assembly's  scheme  bavii^  been  established  at 
Ullapool  in  October  1825. 

Thus  &r  the  committee  had  opened  up  the  way  for 
carrying  into  e£Rect  the  benevolent  scheme  which  had 
bee&  intrusted  to  their  management.  At  the  outset, 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  called  to  contend 
were,  no  doubt,  numerous,  but  these  they  were  enabled, 
under  Uie  divine  direction,  successfully  to  overcome ; 
and,  in  1827,  they  were  able  to  report  the  number  of 
thcdr  schools  as  having  increased  from  two  to  thirty-five. 
They  bad,  besides,  selected  eighty-six  stations,  Which 
they  offered,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  heritors,  to 
supply  with  schools;  they  had  furnished  each  school 
with  a  supply  6i  Gaelic  and  English  school-books; 
they  had  examined  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  candi- 
dates for  employment  as  teachers,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  the  public,  dtej  had  realized,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  former  year,  a  sum  amounting  to 
upwards  of  L.2000. 

While  the  committee  were  thus  actively  engaged  in 
multiplying  their  schools,  they  were  not  regardless  of 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  were  conducted.  To 
secure  this  the  more  completely,  a  set  of  regulations 
were  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  laying  down  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  mstruction,  which  they  required  to  be 
followed  in  aU  the  schools  under  their  diarge.  And 
that  thoe  might  be  a  local  as  well  as  a  general  super- 
intendence, the  minister  in  whose  parish  any  of  the 
schools  was  situated,  was  requested  to  visit  and  inspect 
it  carefully,  and  a  half-yearly  report  of  the  state  of  his 
school  ^vas  required  to  be  txansmitted  by  every  school- 
master. These  salutary  reguhitions,  which  have  been  in 
force  ever  since,  are  found  to  be  fully  adequate  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  framed.  And,  if  possible, 
to  render  "  assurance  doubly  sure,'*  the  presbyteries  of 
the  bounds  are  expected  to  examine  the  Assembly's 
schools  reguUrly  once  a^year,  as  in  the  case  of  parochial 
sdiools,  and  to  transmit  a  report  to  the  committee. 

In  the  course  of  1827,  the  schools  increased  from 
thirty.five  to  seventy,  thus  nearly  exhausting  the  num- 
her  cmginally  projected.  In  the  month  of  August  of 
that  year  the  convener,  Dr  Baird,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  set  out  on  a  tour  to  inspect  the  schools  then 
established  in  the  Western  Highlands  ahd  Ishmds,  and 
also  to  report  as  to  those  additional  situations  where 
schools  had  been  applied  for.  This  journey,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Principal  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Madeod,  now  of  Gksgow,  and  Mr  Gordon,  secretary 
to  the  sub-committee,  extended  to  upwards  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  miles,  and  occupied  about  ^wo 
months.  *'  In  that  time  they  traversed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  islands,  from  the  Mull  of  Kiiityre  to  the  Butt 
of  Lewis,  and  a  considerable  stretch  ^o  of  the  main- 
land coasts  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  and  Ross."  Every- 
where the  deputation  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  respect,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  many  influential  persons,  who 
willingly  engaged  to  promote,  in  every  possible  way, 
the  great  object  which  the  Assembly  had  in  view.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  deputation, 
presented  to  the  committee  on  their  return,  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Western  Islands : — 
**  With  regard  to  the  religious  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitantB  of  the  islands  in  general,  it  is  admitted  by 
their  own  pastors,  that  they  are  at  present  not  upon  an 
equality  in  this  respect  with  the  common  people  in  the 


Low-country.  This  b  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  neg« 
ligence-in  those  who  have  the  charge  of  their  spiritual 
concerns,  but  arises  plainly  from  their  own  inability  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  remoteness  of  their 
situations  from  places  of  public  worship. 

*'  The  people  are  every  where  represented,  however, 
as  anxious,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  truths  of  religion.  They  do  what 
they  can  to  acquire  these  for  themselves.  The  heads 
of  fiunilies,  when  too  remote  from  church,  take  every 
opportimity  of  attending  the  Sabbath  Evening  Schools, 
kept  by  teachers  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  parents 
are  often  taught  to  read  by  their  own  children,  with 
the  sole  view  of  qualifying  themselves  to  peruse  the 
Scriptures.  In  South  Uist,  as  before  observed,  tho 
common  people  have  employed  a  catechist  to  officiate 
among  them,  at  their  own  expense ;  and  where  they 
are  too  poor  to  affi>rd  even  this,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  a  long  and  difficult  navigation  on  their  jour- 
ney to  a  place  of  worship. 

*'  The  truth  is,  that  though  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of 
theology,  and  of  Bible  history,  these  islanders  have  a 
native  sentiment  of  religion  in  their  hearts,  which 
prompts  them  to  seek  acqiuiintance  with  the  story  of 
Revelation.  In  feelings  of  devotion  they  certainly  sur- 
pass the  better  instructed  people  of  the  Low-country ; 
and  though  these  feelings  are  not  so  well  supported  by 
Scriptural  knowledge  as  could  be  wished,  yet  they  are 
often  exhibited  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  It  is 
stated  by  one  of  their  ministers,  that  *  The  islander 
frequently  invokes  a  blessing  before  he  lifts  the  glass  of 
cold  water  with  which  he  is  to  quench  his  thirst ;  nor 
does  he  forget  that  his  daily  bread,  though  unfailingly 
supplied,  flows  yet  from  special  and  ever-watching 
bounty ;  and  sometimes  there  may  be  seen  the  pathetic 
spectacle  of  a  field  of  reapers  laying  down  their  hooks, 
and  oflTering  up  a  thanksgiving  before  they  proceed  to 
the  work  of  the  harvest.' 

"  These  Islands  are  still  worse  supplied  with  schools 
than  with  churches,  and  every  parish  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  grown-up  population  unable  to 
read  or  write,  either  in  the  Gaelic  6t  English  language. 

"  Yet  the  state  of  education  is  not  to  be  estimated 
alone  by  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  schools ;  for  it 
must  be  farther  observed,  that  the  Uterary  instruction 
affi>rded  at  almost  all  the  seminaries  which  they  have 
amongst  them,  is  of  the  most  ordinary  description. 
The  Gaelic  schools  profess  only  the  single  elementary 
branch  of  reading  Gktelic ;  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  reading  in  both  languages,  with 
writing  and  arithmetic;  in  the  parochial  schools  the 
English  is  always  taught,  but  sometimes  without  the 
aid  of  Gaelic,  even  in  Gaelic  districts ;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  parish  schools  which  do  not  even 
profess  the  higher  branches  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  ma- 
thematics, while  such  as  do  profess,  seldom  teach  these 
branches  to  more  than  four  or  five  scholars  at  a  time. 

"  Under  such  imperfect  provisions  for  literary  educa« 
tion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Islands  are  much  inferior  to  the  people  of  the  Low- 
country  in  all  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  derived 
from  reading,  and  from  a  near  connection  with  the  in- 
telligent classes  of  the  community.  This  is  at  once 
dedudble  from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  people. 
But  there  the  disadvantage  terminates.  The  islanders 
have  not  the  same  literary  acquirements  as  the  people 
of  the  Low-country,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  they 
want  some  motives  to  personal  ambition  and  activity. 
But  in  the  readiness  and  strength  of  their  natural  powers, 
they  are  admitted  to  have  no  superiors  among  any  set 
of  people  in  these  dominions, — a  fiict  which  is  evinced  by 
their  abilities  in  their  own  limited  occupations,  and  by 
their  intelligence  in  all  that  falls  under  their  observation. 

«« If  such  be  the  character  of  the  people,  it  »ppeart 
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that  th^Y  ftrtf  ripe  for  education  of  dtiy  sort,  and  tliat 
not  merely  elementary.  K  it  is  asked,  why  they  have 
hitherto  heen  so  ill  supplied  with  it?  the  answer  is, 
that  teachers  have  had  no  inducement  to  settle  in  the 
Islands,  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to  aiford  them 
ih  adequate  remuneration  for  their  labours. 

"  Throughout  till  these  Islands,  with  the  exception 
of  Islay,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
regular  and  public  school  supported  by  the  people  them- 
selves, without  assistance  from  some  society,  or  from 
the  bounty  of  heritors. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  before  the  societies  began 
to  operate,  and  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  not 
more  affluent  than  they  are  now,  education  in  these 
Islands  must  have  been  in  the  very  lowest  condition. 
There  was  only,  indeed,  the  parochial  school  In  each 
parish,  no  matter  how  extensive  it  might  be.  But 
within  the  last  thirty  years  the  improvement  which 
societies  ITave  ^^n'ought  in  every  part  of  the  Islands,  has 
been  great  and  beyond  calculation.  It  will  be  observed, 
from  the  foregoing  details,  that  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
(lortion  of  those  who  cannot  read  or  write,  is  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age ;  a  circumstance  which  proves 
the  extensive  benefits  that  have  arisen  within  the  last 
twenty  years  from  the  operations  of  the  societies. 
Much  good  has  also  resulted  from  the  recent  decay  of 
a  prejudice,  which  refused  any  share  of  education  to  the 
whole  female  sex.  In  some  districts,  no  doubt,  this 
degrading  error  still  prevails,  though  with  diminished 
influence,  and  rather  to  the  effect  of  giving  a  preference 
to  boys,  where  the  means  of  education  are  scanty,  than  of 
i^bsolutely  excluding  girls,  where  the  means  are  abundant. 

"  The  people  are  only  not  so  able  as  they  are  anxious, 
to  give  education  to  their  children.  Their  prejudices, 
and  almost  every  other  moral  impediment,  have  depart- 
ed ;  but  their  poverty  remains,  and  will  remain,  per- 
liaps,  for  ever,  because  it  seems  inseparable  from  their 
country,  and  the  occupations  that  are  proper  to  it.  As 
^et,  at  least,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  rcFipect ;  for 
It  is  certain,  from  whatever  cause,  that  the  population 
of  these  Islands  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  without 
any  proportional  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"  In  many  of  the  Islands  the  people  are  not  only 
unable  to  establish  schools,  without  the  aid  of  societies, 
but  after  societies  have  sent  out  teachers,  adequately 
salaried,  they  still  keep  back  their  children  from  attend- 
ance, because  they  cannot  pay  even  the  small  fees  that 
are  required,  or  purchase  the  necessary  school-booki. 
The  truth  is,  that  though  the  natural  produce  that  falls 
to  the  share  of  individuals  is  scanty,  money,  which  must 
always  prevail  in  some  proportion  to  the  variety  of  com- 
modities in  the  course  of  distribution,  is  still  scantier. 
If  fish,  or  potatoes,  or  com,  could  possibly  become  the 
medium  of  exchange,  then  teachers  would  have  less 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  remuneration.  But  under  the 
present  economy,  in  some  Islands  they  do  not  even 
hope  for  it,  and  the  people  have  ceased  to  consider 
themselves  as  debtors  for  school  fees. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  great  want  of  education 
in  the  Islands,  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  is  not  to  be  attributed,  in  any  degree  worth  notic- 
ing, to  their  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  the 
benefits  of  education.  In  almost  every  district  where 
no  schools  are  within  their  reach,  they  have  employed 
a  boy  who  had  been  educated,  perhaps,  at  the  common 
expense,  to  teach  in  their  familios  bv  turns.  TMs  last 
gradcL  in  the  system  of  instruction,  is  said  to  prevul  in 
the  absence  of  schools,  in  every  district  of  the  High- 
lands. If^  again,  it  is  proposed  at  any  time  to  erect  a 
new  school-house,  or  dwelling-house  for  a  teacher,  it  is 
never  found  that  the  people  are  anywhere  backward  to 
Contribute  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  either  in 
some  pecuniary  pittance,  or  in  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
In  thill  manner  tbey  do  enough  to  testify  their  convic* 


tion  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and  their  anxiooi 
desire  to  procure  it. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  throughout  theie 
Islands,  there  exists  such  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
education,  and  of  religious  Instruction,  with  such  a 
consequent  ignorance  in  the  people,  as  to  demand  the 
attention  of  the  public  of  Scotland,  and  of  all  by  whom 
these  districts  are  regarded  with  any  deme  of  interest. 
It  is  computed  that  the  evil,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
throughout  these  Islands  alone,  would  be  only  partially  re- 
lieved by  fifty  additional  schools,  and  twenty  tiatcchists." 

The  additional  information  thus  obtained,  in  r^ard 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  Western  IsleS,  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  benevolent  cause  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  had  embarked.  A  new  impulse  was  givea 
to  the  committee's  exertions ;  an  additional  interest  was 
awakened  in  behalf  of  the  object,  more  especially  in 
those  places  which  the  deputation  had  visited,  and  the 
bperations  of  the  Assembly's  schools,  in  that  once 
neglected  part  of  Scotland,  have  been  hitherto  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory. 


CHHISTIAN*  TREASURY. 

•*  fbr  our  light  affliction  which  is  but  fir  0  moment, 
worketh/or  us  a  more  exceeding,  and  eternal  weight  ef 
glory" — The  apostle  here  makes  an  estimate  of  hi«  own 
sufiQerings  and  those  of  his  fellow-believers,  and  he  calh 
them  emphaticallv  our  affliction,  to  denote,  that  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  good  men  are  of  a  special  kind, 
and  peculiar  to  them.  The  Scriptures  speric  of  afflic- 
tions that  are  common  to  men,  but  there  are  others 
known  only  to  the  righteous  man,  whose  heart  knoweth 
Its  own  bitterness,  and  neither  vrith  it,  nor  with  hii 
joy  can  a  stranger  Intermeddle.  But  what  iff  the  result 
of  his  estimate?  He  calls  it  a  light  affliction.  Thingi 
are  heavy  or  light  only  relatively.  Some  persons,  and 
at  a  certain  age,  can  carry  a  great  weight — even  the 
weight  of  a  large  animal,  while  Solomon  speaks  of  one 
of  the  lightest  of  all  animals,  even  the  grasshopper,  as 
being  a  burden  in  old  age.  So  afflictions,  even  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind,  are  to  the  worldly  man  often 
oppressive  and  overwhelming,-  while  the  heaviest  tnab 
are,  by  the  believer,  found  to  be  comparatirely 
light.  And  this  arises  entirely  from  the  difference  in 
the  capacity  of  the  individuals.  The  gates  of  a  dty  are 
too  large  and  heavy  for  any  ordinary  person  to  bear. 
But  Samson,  we  know,  when  he  was  inclosed  in  the 
city  of  Gaza,  arose  and  lifted  upon  his  shonlders  the 
two  masSy  doors  of  the  gate  of  that  dty,  and  the  two 
side-posts,  and  the  iron  bar  that  bound  them  together, 
and  carried  them  off  I  and  not  only  carried  them  off, 
but  carried  them  up  to  a  hUl,  and  to  the  very  top  of 
a  hill,  even  the  hill  that  is  called  Hebron  I  So  is  ft 
as  to  the  iLfflicf  ions  of  a  Christian.  What  others  cannot 
do,  he  can  do,  with  his  affliction.  He  can  not  only  bear  Vi 
but  bear  it  with  all  its  heavy  accompaniments,  and  bear  it 
easily,  and  carry  it  up  the  hill  over  the  which  his  journey 
lies.  But  the  affliction  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is 
not  only  light — it  is  short — ^butybi*tf  moment.  Time,  m 
we  measure  it,  is  divided  into  certain  parts.  There  are 
ages  and  centuries ;  these  again,  have  their  years,  and 
months,  and  weeks ;  and  these,  their  minutes  and  their 
moments. .  Now,  a  moment  properly  fa  a  movement^ — 
that  is,  as  time  is  constantly  on  the  advance,  the  short- 
est possible  movement  or  degree  of  advance  that  can  be 
calculated  or  expressed.  But  aa  time,  like  space,  U 
infinitely  divisible,  so  a  moment  may  be  sub-£vided 
into  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  or 
tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lesser  parts  or  move- 
ments.  Between  any  one  of  these  and  eternity,  aU  com- 
parison fails,  and  no  relation  whatever,  in  ftct,  exisu, 
and  it  is  when  set  over  against  eternity  that  the  longest 
period  of  any  believer's  sufferings  is  said  to  be  but  a 
moment.   For  the  apostle  immediately  contrtstt  U  with 
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the  hr  mote  ete^eding  thd  etdfhal  weigbt  6f  glory  by ' 
which  it  shall  be  succeeded.  Glory  is  employed  to  de- 
note any  thing  thiit  is  peculiarly  magnificent  and  grand. 
Hence  we  read  of  th^  glory  of  Solomon,  eepedaily 
when  he  had  completed  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
we  read  of  th6  gfofy  of  that  temple,  and  of  Mount 
Tabor,  where  it  was ;  and  hence,  the  wotd  is  made  use 
of  to  describe  the  graodcttr  of  the  heavenly  st«te.  But 
it  is  not  inly  a  state  of  glory ;  it  is  a  weight  of  glory. 
Take  two  pieces  of  gold,  if  the  one  be  heavier  than 
the  other,  it  is  because  there  is  mote  real  gold  in  it ; 
and  the  blessedness  of  heaven  is  a  weight  of  glory, 
beCAOse  of  itt  fulness  and  solidity  which  surpass  all 
ethers ;  and  hence  it  is  added^  that  it  is  a  fir  SMfe 
exceedmg  weight  of  glory.  Imagine  all  the  glory  of 
this  world, — swell  out  vour  conceptions  of  the  grandest 
and  most  magnificent  objects, — take  In  even  our  highest 
ideas  of  heaven  itself,  however  vast  and  enlarged,  the 
reality  fkr  more  than  exceeds  them  all.  Ana  then  it 
is  an  eternal  Weight  of  glory.  It  abides  fijr  ever.  This 
is  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  quality.  When  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  the 
daughters  of  Israel  went  forth  before  him  dancing  and 
.Kboudng,  and  though  they  had  even  to  the  monarch 
himself  only  ascribed  thousands,  they  ascribed  to  him 
tens  of  thousands.  Yet  a  few  short  days  only  had 
passed,  when  they  scorned  and  reproached  mm  as 
a  man  of  blood.  Such  is  the  glory  of  this  world. 
Job,  too,  attained  at  one  period  to  such  honour,  that  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  wnen  the  youug  men  saw  him, 
they  hid  themselves,  that  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up, 
Tea,  that  even  princes  stopped  speaking,  and  bowed 
down  in  his  presence,  y«t  but  a  lew  short  da)r8  passed 
s^vay,  and  Job  was  seated  among  the  ashes,  and  be- 
came a  song  and  a  bye- Word  to  those  whom  he  would 
have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  his  flock. 
Such,  and  so  short-lived  is  all  the  glory  of  this  world. 
But  not  so  the  weight  of  glory  in  the  heavens,  which 
i?  eternal. — RecoUectiona  of  a  Sermon  preached  in  Lady 
Glenorchi/*$  Chapel,  by  the  late  Rev.  Lh  Jones. 

Meekness  with  respect  to  our  Brethren — Teacheth  us 
prudently  to  govern  our  own  anger,  whenever  any  thing 
occurs  that  is  provoking.  Anger  in  the  soul  is  like 
metal  in  a  horse,  good  if  it  be  well  managed.  Now 
meekness  is  the  bridle  as  Wisdom  is  the  hand  that  gives 
law  to  it,  puts  it  into  the  right  way,  and  keeps  it  of  an 
even,  regular,  and  steady  pace  in  that  way,  reducing  it 
when  it  turns  aside,  preserving  It  in  due  decorum,  and 
restraining  and  giving  it  check  when  at  any  time  it 
grows  headstrong  and  outrageous,  and  threatens  mis- 
chief to  ourselves.  The  ofUce  of  meekness  is  to  keep 
reason  upon  the  throne  in  the  soul  as  it  ought  to  be  { 
to  preserve  the  understanding  clear  and  unclouded,  the 
judgment  untainted  and  unbiased,  in  the  midst  of  the 
}?refttest  provocations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  every  thing 
in  its  true  light,  and  to  see  it  in  its  true  colour,  and 
to  determine  accordingly ;  as  also,  to  keep  silence  in 
the  court,  that  the  small  still  voice  in  which  the  Lord 
\\  may  not  be  drowned  by  the  voice  of  the  tumult  of 
the  passions.  Things  go  right  in  the  soul  when  no 
resentments  ore  admitted  Into  the  affections  bat  what 
have  first  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  understanding, 
and  thence  received  their  pass.  That  passion  whkh 
Cometh  not  in  by  this  door,  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,  which  we  should 
stand  on  our  guard  against.  In  a  time  of  war,  (and 
f^uch  a  time  it  is  in  every  sanctified  soul,  in  a  constant 
war  between  grace  and  corruption,)  due  care  must  be 
taken  to  examine  all  passengers,  especially  those  that 
come  armed  whence  they  came,  whither  they  go,  where 
they  are  for,  and  what  they  would  have.  Thus  should 
it  be  in  the  well  disciplined,  well  governed  soul.  Let 
meekness  stand  centinel,  and  upon  the  advance  of  a 
provocation,  let  ns  examine  who  it  is  we  are  about  to 
t«  oDgry  with,  and  for  what  ?  what  are  the  merits  of  • 


the  cause?  wherein  lay  th«  offenocf  what  was  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  it  ?  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
consequences  of  our  resentments,  and  if  we  stifle  them 
and  let  them  go  we  farthef  what  harm  will  it  be  ?  Such 
as  these  are  the  interrogatories  which  meeknesr  would 
put  to  the  soolf  and  in  answer  to  them  would  abstract 
all  that  which  passion  is  apt  to  suggesti  and  hear  reason 
only  as 'it  becomes  rational  creatures  to  do*  Another 
office  ot  meekness  is  to  oalm  Uie  spirit,  so  as  that  the 
inward  feaoe  nay  not  be  disturbed  by  any  outward 
provocation.  No  doubt  but  a  man  may  express  his 
displeasure  Against  the  miscarriages  of  another  as  much 
at  any  time  as  their  is  occasion  for,  without  suflfering 
his  resentments  to  recoil  upon  himself,  and  to  put  his 
own  soul  In  a  Irarfv.  **  What  need  a  man  to  tear  him- 
self to  his  anger.  (Job  xvii.  4.>  Dmnot  we  charge 
home  upon  our  enemy's  camp,  without  the  wilful  dis- 
ordering of  our  o>m  troops  ]  doubtless  we  may,  if  meek- 
ness have  the  .command ;  and  though  there  be  aotae  firing 
on  the  outworks,  yet  it  fortifies  the  heart,  the  main  fort, 
the  w^ards  against  the  assaults  of  provocation  which 
do  us  no  great  harm,  while  they  do  not  rob  us  Of  our 
peace  nor  di3ttirb  the  rest  of  our  sotils.  As  plttience 
in  case  of  sorrow,  so  meekness  in  the  case  of  anger, 
keeps  "  possession  of  the  soul."  Meekness  will  cool 
the  heat  of  passion  quickly,  and  not  suffer  it  to  continue. 
As  it  keeps  from  being  soon  angry,  so  it  teacheth  us 
when  we  are  angry,  to  be  soon  pacmed.  The  aqger  of 
a  meek  man  is  Uke  fire  struck  out  of  steel,  hard  to  be 
got  out,  but  when  it  is  out,  soon  gotie.  Angry  thoughts, 
as  other  vain  thoughts,  may  crowd  into  die  heart  upon 
a  sudden  shrprise ;  but  meekness  will  not  suffer  them 
to  lodge  there.  Meekness  will  curb  the  tongue,  and 
keep  the  mouth  as  with  a  bridle  when  the  heart  is  hot. 
If  we  have  conceived  a  passion  and  thought  evil,  meek- 
ness will  lay  the  hand  on  the  mouth  to  keep  that  enl 
thought  from  venting  itself  in  any  evil  word,  reflecting 
on  God  or  our  brother.  It  will  reason  a  matter  in  vari- 
ance without  noise;  give  a  reproof  without  reproach  ; 
convince  a  sinnet  of  his  folly  without  calling  him  a  fool ; 
will  teaeh  superiors  either  to  forbear  threatening  or  to 
moderate  it,  and  will  look  diligently,  "  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  springing  up  trouble  us,  and  thereby  many 
be  defiled."— Hbmrt. 

TTtink  of  the  Judgment  Day What  if  God  should 

place  in  your  hands  a  diamond,  and  tell  yod  to  inscribe  on 
it  a  sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last  day,  and 
shewn  there  as  an  index  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
what  care,  what  caution,  would  you  exercise  in  tbe  se- 
lection I  Now,  tins  is  what  Qcid  has  donOi  He  has 
placed  before  yon  immortal  minds,  more  imperishable 
than  diamonds,  on  which  you  are  about  to  inscribe  every 
day  and  every  hour,  by  your  iostnictions,  by  your  spirit, 
or  by  your  example,  something  which  will  remain,  and 
be  exhibited  for,  or  against,  yoa  at  the  judgment  day.—. 
Patson. 

Prayer  for  Sinners — O  thott  that  art  tbe  gracious 
Father  of  spirits,  thou  hast  swom  that  thou  delight- 
est  not  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  rather  that 
they  turn  and  live;  deny  not  thy  blessing  to  these 
persuasions  and  directions ;  and  suffer  not  thine  ene- 
mies to  triumph  in  thy  sight,  and  the  great  deceiver  of 
souls  to  prevail  against  thy  Son,  thy  S^rit,  and  thy 
Word.  O  pity  poor  unconverted  sinners,  that  have  no 
hearts  to  pity  themselves.  Goounond  the  blind  to  see, 
the  deaf  to  b^s^t  <^nd  the  dead  to  live ;  and  let  not  sin 
and  death  be  able  to  resist  thee.  Awaken  the  secure, 
resolve  the  unresolved,  confirm  die  wavering,  and  let 
the  eyes  of  sinners,  that  read  these  lines,  be  next  em- 
ployed in  weefling  over  Uieir  sins ;  and  bring^  them  to 
themselves  and  to  thy  Son,  before  their  ^na.  have 
brought  theni  to  percQdon.  If  thou  sayest  but  the 
word,  th^se  poor  endeavours  shall  prosper,  to  the  win- 
ning of  many  a  soul,  to  their  everlasting  joy,  aaA  (hint 
everlastixig  glory.    Amen.— Baxtsa, 
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CHANGE. 

Ukwsabied,  ercr-activc  power, 
Whose  sway  extends  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Let  me,  at  this  calm  twilight  hour, 

Tell  what  Tve  seen  and  heard  of  thet ; 

For  sad  thy  story  is,  and  strange. 

And  swift  thy  course,  unsparing  Change  t 

When  earth,  at  the  command  of  heaven. 
Sprang  from  the  void  a  perfect  whole. 

To  thee,  with  all  thereon,  'twas  given. 
And  put  beneath  thy  strict  control,— 

The  brutal  race,  the  human  kind. 

Matter  inert,  high  soaring  mind. 

Farther  than  traveller  ever  trode. 
Deeper  than  mortal  eye  hath  seen. 

Beyond  life's  uttermost  abode 

Thou  workest  where  thou  still  hast  been. 

Wasting  these  elements,  and  then 

Gathering  their  scattered  parts  again. 

But  chiefly  man — ^his  woes,  his  joys 

The  dictates  of  thy  law  obey ; 
Even  crowns  and  kingdoms  are  thy  toys,— 

No  trifle  transient  as  they ; 
Ambition,  which  thy  smile  upheld. 
Is,  by  thy  frown,  for  ever  quelled. 

Where  are  the  empires  fiuned  of  old, 

Whose  fortunes  mark'd  the  march  of  time. 

Whose  classic  tale  was  sung  or  told 
In  graceful  prose  or  lay  sublime  ? 

They  rose,  they  flourished,  and  they  fell, 

At  summons  of  thy  sUrtling  spell. 

How  oft,  subservient  to  thy  will. 

Have  devastation  and  alarm. 
Fleet  as  the  heath-fire  on  the  hill. 

Resistless  as  the  polar  storm. 
Swept  the  broad  east ;  while  kings  were  hurled 
From  thrones  whose  splendour  filled  the  world. 

liCt  not  old  Nile  Cephrenes  boast. 
Nor  Cheops  with  his  countless  bands ; 

In  clouds  of  doubt  their  fame  is  lost ; 
Only  th'  unshrinking  granite  stands, 

To  witness  in  the  wilderness 

That  thou  couldst  Pharaoh's  pride  repress. 

Nor  art  thou  to  the  grosser  part 

Of  this  creation  wide  confined ; 
Thou  workest  ever  in  the  heart. 

And  reignest  in  the  realms  of  mind ; 
By  wits  and  poets  thou  art  placed 
The  rightful  arbiter  of  taste. 

And,  O !  I've  traced  thy  foot-prints  deep 
By  pastoral  stream  and  lowly  cot ; 

And  I  have  heard  the  fiithers  weep 

The  many  woes  which  thou  hadst  wrought. 

And  talk  of  visions,  come  and  gone. 

Since  childhood's  sun  upon  them  shone. 

Long  hast  thou  ruled,  spirit  of  might  i 

Yet  shall  thine  arm  be  lifted  up 
On  earth,  till  wrong  give  place  to  right* 

And  grim  oppression  drain  the  cup, 
Which,  in  his  secret  chamber  hid. 
Vengeance  is  mingling  rank  and  red. 

Glad  in  the  garb  of  peace  go  forth. 

And  enter  error's  foul  domain — 
The  darksome  places  of  the  earth — 

And  bid  the  bondsman  burst  his  chmn, 
The  mortal  fetters  that  control 
The  native  vigour  of  his  souL 


Yes,  while  remains  the  wtfrld*!  virt  frame. 

Thy  magic  wand  thou  stUl  shalt  wield  ; 
Kings  shall  be  troubled  at  thy  name. 

And  armies  muster  on  the  field ; 
While  spreading  fiist,  th'  astounding  tale 
Shall  thrill  the  peasant  in  the  vale. 
But  not  for  ever  is  thy  sway ; 

When  time's  allotted  years  are  past* 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  melt  away. 

Thy  mightiest  act  shall  be  thy  last. 
Thy  power  shall  then  be  overtlvown. 
And  Change  shall  never  more  be  known. 

WnxiAK  Paek. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Afncan A  few  years  ago,  a  young  man,  sb 

African  negro,  addressed  Mr  Jolmson,  a  missionary,  is 
language  like  this : — "Massa,  them  words  you  talk  last 
night  strike  me  very  much.  When  you  preach,  you  read 
Uie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  verses  of  the  forty-fourtk 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  explain  them,  you  show  me  hov 
our  country  people  stand.  Me  say,  '  Ah  I  who  teQ 
massa  all  this  ?  He  never  been  in  my  country.'  Yoa 
say,  '  Do  not  your  country  people  live  in  that  frishion : ' 
I  say,  *  Yes,  that  true :  God  knows  all  things :  He 
put  them  things  in  the  Bible.'  BCassa,  I  so  sure 
that  the  Bible  is  God's  Word,  for  man  cannot  put  ;tL 
them  things  there,  because  he  no  see  it.  That  tiiii< 
I  live  in  my  country,  I  live  with  a  man  that  tsakt 
greegree.  He  take  me  into  the  bush,  and  teadi  me  lu 
make  greegree  too.  He  show  me  one  tree :  he  say.  That 
grec^gree-tree :  he  take  countryaxe,  and  cut  some  of  tkst 
tree :  he  make  tf  god ;  and  he  take  the  leaves,  and  thai 
which  was  left,  and  give  me  to  carry  home.  When  we 
come  home,  he  maSce  a  fire ;  and  all  the  people  come 
and  sit  round  the  fire.  Then  they  cook  and  eaL  Whea 
they  done  eat,  the  man  take  the  leaves  of  the  greegree* 
tree,  and  bum  them  in  the  fire,  and  then  all  the  people 
stand  round  the  fire,  and  clap  their  hands  and  cry,  *  Aha ! 
Aha !'  Massa,  when  you  read  that  verse  (Isaiah  xliv. 
16)  I  can't  tell  you  what  .1  feel.  You  then  begin  to 
talk  about  the  text  (verse  20,)  '  He  feedeth  on  ashes/ 
and  I  was  struck  again ;  for  when  they  done  cry,  *  Ahs! 
Aha  I '  they  take  the  ashes,  and  msJce  medicine  they 
give  to  people  when  they  be  sick.  You  been  see  HHse 
greegree  which  look  like  dirt  1  that  is  the  same  ashes : 
they  carry  that  round  them  neck,  and  they  eat  it  some- 
times. You  see,  massa,  our  poor  countrymen  feed  upas 
ashes.     For  true,  the  Bible  God's  word." 

An  African  female. — A  poor  feoiale  Matchappec, 
named  Mamgena,  called,  says  Mr  Campbell,  and  told  me, 
that  when  she  fint  heard  of  the  Bible  she  did  not  think 
it  was  true ;  but  when  she  found  it  describe  her  heart  so 
exactly,  she  could  not  but  believe  what  it  said.  Sbe 
was  determined,  she  added,  always  to  live  near  sooie 
place  where  the  Word  of  God  was  preached ;  where  sLe 
might  hear  about  a  crucified  Saviour,  though  she  should 
starve.  Jesus  died  for  sinners,  and  she  would  not  leave 
the  Word.  She  manifested  her  affection  by  pnvin« 
that  Mr  Campbell  might  be  carried  back  safe  to*  the 
Cape,  and  to  England. 
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ON  THfi  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  CHRISTIANS, 

CONSIDERED  AS  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE 

.    TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    .   . 

Part  11.  - 

By  the  Rkv.  W.  B.  Niyison, 
JFomerfy  one  of  the  Minister  a  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  AmeterdoMn 

In  my  fonner  paper  on  this  subject  I  attempted  to 
shew  that  the  high  degree  of  suffering  to  which 
the  primitiTe  Christians  submitted  for  the  sake  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  noble  firmness  they  displayed 
in  the  course  of  their  perilous  warfare,  furnished 
not  only  satisfactory  evidence  in  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  faith,  but  also  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  religion  itself  was  true,  in  whose  favour 
this  lofty  and  daring  enthusiasm  was  called  into 
exercise.  A  more  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry 
stiU  remains — ^to  describe  the  moral  qualities  that 
characterised  their  fortitude,  and  rendered  it  so 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  body  of  suf- 
ferers who  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
them.  These  qualities  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
three,  each  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illus- 
trate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  passive  fortitude  of  the 
first  Christians  was  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
gentleness. 

The  first  Christians  preserved  a  calm  and  un- 
ruffled temper  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tedious 
and  cruel  persecutions.  They  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, seemed  to  feel  the  slightest  irritation.  It 
was  natural  to  expect  that  they  should  be  provoked 
by  the  insulting  reproaches,  severe  beatings,  and 
gloomy  imprisonments  to  which  they  were  con- 
stantly exposed;  and  that  they  should  give  ex- 
pression to  such  feelings  in  revilings  of  their 
enemies,  or,  when  possible,  in  retaliation  of  similar 
injuries.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
constancy  in  suffering  should  partake  somewhat  of 
obstinacy ,  and  that  their  perseverance,  unto  death, 
should  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  arising 
from,  and  resembling  the  fierce  and  unrelenting 
opposition  of  their  enemies.  And  most  certainly, 
if  the  apostles  had  been  left  to  cairy  on  so  arduous 
a  warfare  at  their  own  charges, — if  the  infirmities 
and  corruption  inseparable  from  our  fallen  nature 
had  not  in  them  been  weakened  or  subdued  by 
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divine  grace,  they  also  would  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  this  invariable  feature  of  human  sin- 
fulness and  impecfection. 

The  un&vourable  qualities  I  have  now  men« 
tioned  are  found  uniformly  to  characterise  the 
passive  fortitude  of  all  who  suffer  in  the  general 
misfortunes  of  the  particular  sect  orpartv>  whiBther 
religious  or  politiod,  with  which  they  have  asso- 
ciated ihemselves.  The  honour  of  their  peculiar 
society  is  the  great  idol  which  they  worship, — 
while  the  sanctity  of  truth  is  not  thought  of  at 
all,  or  thought  of  with  comparative  in<Sfference. 
They  are  resolved  to  stand  or  fidl  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  corporation ;  to  support  every 
one  of  their  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and 
to  subscribe  to  every  one  of  their  opinions,  whether 
true  or  false.  All  that  the  party  thinks  and  does, 
they  are  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  and 
defend.  Hence  they  are  easily  provoked  when 
any  opposition  to  their  schemes  or  notions  is 
offered,  or  even  meditated.  At  such  times  their 
resentment  is  quickly  kindled,  and  as  quickly  ma- 
nifests itself  in  intemperate  speeches,  loud  mur- 
munngs,  scurrilous  invectives,  and,  when  the  power 
to  persecute  is  not  withheld  from  both  parties,  in 
contriving  and  accomplishing  each  other's  ruin^ 
Nor  will  the  party  tiiat  may  chance  to  be  put 
down,  be  less  bitter  or  severe  than  its  more  power- 
fid  or  more  fortunate  antagonist.  If  not  able  to 
carry  the  hostility  of  fire  and  sword  so  far  as  the 
other,  it  equals  or  surpasses  it  in  brandishing  the 
weapon  of  "  hard  words.**  We  perceive,  that 
though  they  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  power 
which  enables  them  to  persecute,  they  closely  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  spirit  that  incites  them 
to  such  violence. 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  body  of  sufferers 
for  their  religious  or  political  opinions  in  any  age 
or  country  to  whom  tnese  qualities  of  character  are 
not  to  some  extent  applicable,  except  the  noble  com- 
pany of  believers  whose  history  we  are  now  consider- 
mg.  Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  conduct 
of  these  primitive  converts,  and  we  shall  perceive  at 
once  the  contrast  between  them  and  all  other  suf- 
ferers. There  is  seen  among  them  no  desire  to 
gain  success  over  their  opponents  by  any  other 
arms  than  those  of  truth  and  reason.  Instead  of 
thei^  resentment  being  roused  by  unmerited  insult^ 
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harsh  reviling,  and  harbaroiiB  treatment,  thej  ore 
as  meek,  and  undisturbed,  and  unproToked,  as  if 
they  had  been  greeted  with  the  most  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  listened  to  with  the  most  implicit  faith. 
Instead  of  being  irritated  by  the  reverses  of  for- 
tune which  they  are  sustaining,  they  submit  to 
these  reverses  with  as  much  mlling  resignation^ 
and  with  as  much  composure  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  exhibited  if  all  their  affairs  had  worn 
the  fairest  and  most  promising  aspect.  If  their 
passions  are  ever  raiseid  above  their  natural  level. 
It  is  when  they  are  invited  bjr  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
view  those  sublime  mysteries  into  which  the  angels 
desire  to  look ;  or  it  is  when  their  moral  resent- 
ment ip  awakened  by  some  of  the  more  unworthy 
converts  who  had  .dared  to  corrupt  the  soundness 
of  faith  by  heretical  opinions,  or  dishonour  their 
religions  profession  by  licentious  practices.  And 
when  we  gather  instruction  from  the  writings  they 
have  left  us,  we  perceive  from  the  clear  simplicity 
and  close  precision  with  which  they  are  composed, 
that  the  powers  and  affections  of  their  minds  are 
not  in  any  degree  excited  or  disord^ed  by  the 
cruel  and  unjust  treatment  they  wore  all  the  while 
leceiving  from  their  enemies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  passive  fortitude  of  the 
first  Christians  was  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
kindness 

In  all  cases  of  sufferbg,  where  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  the  sufferers  originates  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  opposition,  or  is  produced  by  something 
else  than  the  love  of  truth,  we  find  them  generally 
exckiming  against  the  inhumanity  of  their  perse- 
cutors, and  complaining  of  the  undeserved  hard- 
ships of  their  own  lot.  There  are  combined  to- 
gether in  their,  minds  a  feeling  of  bitter  resentment 
against  their  enemies,  and  one  of  peevish  discon- 
tentment with  the  arrangements  of  Providence.  K 
active  hostilities  take  place  on  both  sides,  we  are 
not  able  to  determine  from  the  conduct  of  either 
which  of  them  is  in  the  right.  Both  exhibit  the  same 
want  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  the  same  violent 
spirit  of  revei^e.  And  when  the  power  of  mutual 
injury  is  happily  removed  from  boto  by  a  wise  and 
tolerant  government,  and  when  they  are  only 
allowed  to  carry  on  war  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  we  observe  too  frequently  in  their  contro- 
versial writings  a  heavy  mixture  of  extravagant 
eatire  and  indecent  personal  abuse.  We  are  soon 
made  to  perceive  that  the  gratification  of  the  hostile 
and  revengeful  passions  with  which  they  are  ani- 
mated towards  each  other  is  the  principal  and 
kading  aim  of  both. 

This  natural  and  almoet  universal  consequence 
of  injury  and  provocation  is  not  at  all  observable 
in  the  writings  or  conduct  of  the  early  professors 
of  the  Obristian  faith.  Their  revenge  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  excited  by  the  unjust  and 
merdlese  peftecutions  so  frequently  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  higher  aatfaoritie?*  Even  when  the 
Christian  martyrs  were  unde^oing  the  horrid 
agonies  of  torture  and  death,  they  felt  no  movement 
of  angry  passion ;  they  uttered  no  words  to  irri* 
t«t«  Of  provokes    At  that  dmd  moment  tbo  spirit 


o(  benevolence,  with  which  the  Comforter  had 
inspired  them,  burned  with  a  pure  and  steady 
flame^  and  seemed  to  improve  in  brightness  and 
strength  as  the  inflictions  of  tyranny  were  forcing 
them  nearer  to  the  grave.  When  it  became  their 
duty  as  preachers  of  righteousness  to  express  a 
moral  disappiohation  of  the  vices  of  their  enemies, 
the  sharpness  of  their  reproofs  was  softened  with 
a  tender  compassion  for  their  spiritual  blindness, 
and  with  the  waiinest  regard  for  their  eternal  wd- 
fare.  What  a  bright  example  of  this  amiable 
temper  of  mind  does  the  first  martyr,  Stephen, 
exhibit  to  his  infatuated  countrymen  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  stoning  him  to  death  I  In 
imitation  of  his  divine  Master,  he  prayed,  in  the 
agony  of  dissolution,  for  his  murderers ;  and 
kneeling  down,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.''  And  althoogh 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  natural  kinsmen  of 
Paul,  had  often  threatened  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  had  actually  attempted  it  more  than  once,  yet 
his  pure  and  ardent  affection  for  his  countrymen 
was  not  in  any  degree  weakened  by  the  cruel  and 
unnatural  treatment  he  experienced  at  their  hands ; 
and  we  find  him  even  affiming  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  *^  that  he  could  wish  himself  accursed 
from  Christ  for  his  brethren."  Though  we  men- 
tion particularly  these  two  eminent  instances  of 
truly  Christian  benevolence,  exerted  at  those  sea- 
sons when  its  operation  should  naturally  have 
been  checked,  yet  nearly  the  same  praise  may 
justly  be  given  to  the  whole  body  of  early  Qiris- 
tians,  who  uniformly  exhibited,  along  with  a  spirit 
of  determined  adherence  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  the  same  unfeigned  love  of  theirpersecators 
at  that  very  time  when  we  should  have  leeat  ex- 
pected the  expression  of  such  sentiments.  And  I 
may  just  add,  that  this  singular  and  remarkable 
behaviour  bears  with  so  striking  and  decisive  a 
weight  upon  the  present  question,  that  i^K>n  it 
alone  we  might  justly  rest  our  proof  of  the  intrinsic 
and  essential  difference  between  the  passive  forti- 
tude of  the  primitive  Christiuis,  and  all  those 
instances  of  similar  virtue  which  it  is  possible  to 
collect  from  the  pages  of  history. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  passive  fortitude 
of  the  first  Christiana  was  distinguished  by  a  ^iiit 
of  cheerfulness. 

In  all  cases  where  the  passive  fortitude  of  the 
sufferer  has  its  origin  in  the  mere  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, or  is  dictated  by  worldly  considerationsy  we 
uniformly  find  his  joy  or  grief  bearing  some  pro- 
portion to  the  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances 
of  the  sect  or  party  to  which  he  has  attached  him- 
self. When  their  aftiirs  are  prosp«oufi,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  that  natural  feeling  of  exultation 
which  instinctively  springs  up  in  ti^e  breast  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  fortunate  event.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  adverse,  he  is  depressed 
by  that  natural  feeHng  of  disappointment  which  a 
reverse  of  fortune  seldom  fails  to  produce  even  on 
the  strongest  mind.  Such  sentiments  are  natorsl 
to  every  individual  placed  in  these  particular  dr- 
cnmstancett    When^  therefor^  w«  eannot  treee 
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their  opentiofi  on  dioM  oecMrioni  at  which  ezpe- 
nence  wotdd  lead  ns  reasonably  to  expect  them, 
we  may  well  wonder  at  the  fitrangenees  of  the  fact, 
and  endeaTonr  to  ascertain  its  cause.  If  the 
apostles  had  been  engaged  in  propagating  an  im- 
poBtnre,  and  if  they  had  secretly  known  that  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  depended  ezclnsirely  on 
their  own  exertions,  and  on  nothing  else,  they 
would  naturallv  hare  been  cast  down  with  grief 
and  alarm  at  those  seasons  of  serere  persecution, 
when  their  affairs  appeared  to  every  human  eye  to 
be  placed  in  the  last  extremity.  If  they  had 
secretly  known  that  their  mighty  scheme  for  oTer-* 
throwing  all  the  false  religions  in  the  world,  and 
establishing  one,  on  this  supposition,  equally  false, 
in  their  room,  had  its  origin  in  their  own  inyen- 
tion,  and  depended  on  their  own  management  for 
its  future  success,  their  hopes,  however  bright 
they  might  have  been  before,  would  certainly  have 
been  damped  in  the  event  of  their  imprisonment, 
or  in  the  prospect  of  a  violent  and  ignominious 
death.  And  yet  thisgloom  and  despondency  are  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  observable  in  any  of  the 
apostolic  writings,  or  in  the  behaviour  of  the  nume- 
rous Christians  who,  in  defence  of  their  fidth,  lost 
their  property  and  freedom,  or  were  exiled  from  their 
country,  or  were  put  to  death  by  fire  or  sword. 
They  evidently  appear  more  cheerful,  their  joy 
rises  to  a  higher  pitch,  as  their  worldly  situation 
is  made  more  critical,  as  the  days  of  darkness  be- 
come more  frequent,  as  the  time  of  their  being 
*'  offered  up**  draws  nearer.  St.  Paul  informs  us 
that  "  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abounded  in  him, 
so  also  his  consolations  in  Christ  abounded  in  the 
same  proportion."  He  writes  of  himself  and  of 
his  persecuted  brethren  in  general,  that  ^*  though 
tronbied  on  every  side,  yet  they  were  not  dis- 
tressed ;  though  prplexed,  they  were  not  in  de- 
spair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed."  He  declares,  in  name  of  his 
fellow-apostles,  that  "  though  they  were  as  sor- 
rowful, yet  they  were  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor, 
yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  and 
yet  possessing  all  things."  And  of  himself  again 
he  particularly  says,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Connthians,  ^  Most  gladly  will  I  glory  in  mine 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Qirist  may  rest  upon 
me.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in 
reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses,  for  Christ's  sake."  What  then  can  we 
assign  as  a  reasonable  cause  of  this  remarkable 
cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  these  primitive  disciples  ? 
It  might  be  natural  for  impostors  to  rejoice  in  the 
actual  or  probable  success  of  their  schemes ;  but 
we  cannot  merely  think  it  natural  for  impostors  to 
rejoice  in  the  actual  or  probable  failure  of  their 
hopes,  in  their  seeurging  or  io^irisonment,  or 
in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  account,  even  in  a  plausible  man- 
ner, fortius  singular  state  of  mind,  without  ad- 
mitting the  certainty  of  that  faith,  which  elevated 
their  views  above  the  things  of  time,  and  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  a  nobler  and  more  endur- 
isy  inheritance  than  any  thisworld  could  present* 


From  the  views  I  have  thus  attempted  to  give 
of  this  interesting  subject,  we  may  safely  conclude) 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  first  Christians  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  affording  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
our  holy  religion,  not  onlv  by  reason  of  the  high 
degree  of  fortitude  which  tiiese  illustrious  men 
were  able  to  exert  in  defence  of  their  faith ;  but 
also  and  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  admirable  moral 

Jualities  by  which  this  fortitude  was  distinguished. 
>^o  other  body  of  sufferers  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  can  be  shown  to  have  suffered  in  the 
tame  tnanner  as  the  primitive  Christians.  This 
radical  difference  between  their  behaviour  and  that 
of  all  other  men,  must  have  arisen  from  some 
cause,  and  what  cause  affords  so  sufficient  and  rea- 
sonable an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  as  the 
troth  of  that  religion  which  is  recommended  to 
our  faith  by  such  a  weight  and  variety  of  other 
evidence,  and  in  the  propagation  of  which  these 
singular  and  beautifol  features  of  moral  character 
were  brought  into  exercise  ?  A  belief  of  certain 
doctrines,  even  supposing  them  to  be  false,  may 
in  some  cases  be  so  strong  as  to  raise  the  mincfs 
of  men  to  enthusiasm,  and  make  them  exhibit  the 
greatest  degree  of  heroism  in  resisting  the  o])po- 
sition  to  which  this  erroneous  belief  may  subject 
them ;  but  the  strongest  belief  of  false  doctrmes 
(or  even  of  true,  without  the  powerful  aid  of  divine 
grace,)  can  never  bestow  upon  the  passive  fortitude 
of  any  body  of  men,  those  moral  qualities  that 
accompanied  and  adorned  this  noble  virtue  in  the 
case  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  The  Indian  war- 
rior can  support  the  highest  degree  of  pain  which 
the  savage  cruelty  of  his  victorious  enemies  ciui 
inflict  upon  him,  with  perhaps  as  little  of  mur- 
muring or  of  yielding  as  a  persecuted  Christian. 
While  they  may  resemble  one  another  in  the 
capacity f  they  differ  entirely  in  the  mode  of  their 
endurance ;  and  upon  this  essential  difference 
depends  the  main  force  of  our  present  argu- 
ment. The  Roman  centurion,  when  he  stood 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  beheld  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  finished  the  g^eat  work  he  came  into 
our  world  to  perform,  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, **  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God !"  And 
when  we  survey  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
heralds  of  the  Gospel  bore  their  sufferings,  and 
ended  their  lives  of  faith,  we  ought  all  to  form  a. 
judgment  similar  to  that  of  the  centurion,  and  say 
<<  Surely  these  men  were  what  they  professed  to 
be,  the  servuits  of  the  Most  High  God,  and 
preachers  of  the  words  of  eternal  lifo." 

THE  MINISTERIAL  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OP 
PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 

Ik  September  1738,  Mr  Edwards  went  to  Nc w-Hsven, 
Connectient,  irfaere  he  received  his  degree  of  master  ot 
arts,  and  was  elected  a  tutor  in  the  college.  After 
having  held  thii  ofiioe  for  two  years,  he  received  pro- 
posals from  the  people  of  Northampton  to  become  their 
minuter,  as  colleague  to  bis  grandiather,  Mr  Stoddard  ; 
of  this  invitation  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  a 
mhuster  of  the  Qoipel  on  the  15th  of  Febraary  1727. 
Be  imawdiatcly  commeoced  his  kboiacsi  and  was 
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in  the  habit  of  preparing  two  discottrses  every  week, 
besides  spending  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  more  difficult  and 
important  subjects  in  theology.  His  constitution  being 
delicate,  he  was  obliged  to  be  constantly  watchful,  and  to 
practise  the  greatest  self-denial,  in  order  to  continue  his 
exertions.  He  commonly  spent  thirteen  hours  each  day  in 
his  study,  and  that  not  in  perusing  and  treasuring  up  the 
recorded  thoughts  of  others,  but  in  the  much  more  ex- 
hausting employment  of  independent  investigation.  It 
may  appear  strange  to  the  reader  when  we  say  that  Mr 
Edwards  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  people  in 
their  own  houses,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  aiHiction. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  this  practice  because  he 
looked  upon  it  as  unimportant,  but  beoause  he  considered 
himself  incapable  of  entering  into  free  conversation, 
and  bringing  it  to  bear  on  sacred  subjects. .  But  he  was 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  diligent,  for  he  used  to 
preach  frequently  in  particular  neighbourhoods,  and  was 
wont  to  call  the  young  people  and  children  to  his  house, 
where  he  used  to  pray  with  them,  and  give  them  in- 
struction suited  to  their  years,  and  likewise  catechised 
the  young  tn  public  every  Sabbath.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  his  study,  he  spent  not  a  little  of  his  time  in  con- 
versing with  persons  under  religious  impressions,  many 
of  whom  sought  his  advice. 

On  the  28th  of  July  1727,  BIr  Edwards  was  married 
to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepunt,  whose  remarkable  piety  had 
early  attracted  his  attention.  *'  Few  persons,"  says  Mr 
Dwight,  "  no  older  than  she  was,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  have  made  equal  progress  in  holiness,  and 
rare,  very  rare,  is  the  instance  in  which  such  a  connec- 
tion results  in  a  purer  or  more  uninterrupted  happiness." 
At  the  time  when  Mr  Edwards  was  ordained,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  show  an  increasing  attention  to  religion, 
which  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  was  unhap- 
pily followed  by  peveral  years  of  inattention  and  indif- 
ference. The  health  of  Mr  Edwards,  too,  in  conse- 
quence of  incessant  application,  began  to  fail  him,  inso- 
much that  he  was  obUged  to  relinquish  his  ministerial 
duties  for  several  months,  and  withdraw  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  to  recruit  his  health  by  travelling. 
Early  in  1732,  the  state  of  religion  among  his  people 
began  gradually  and  perceptibly  to  improve,  and  a  check 
was  given  to  the  prevalence  of  disorder  and  licentious- 
ness. The  young  especially  showed  a  very  unusual 
disposition  to  yield  to  advice,  and  many  began  to  mani- 
fest a  personal  interest  in  their  eternal  welfiire.  The 
solemnity  of  mind  which  now  began  to  pervade  the 
Church,  and  which  was  eWdcntly  on  the  increase,  exerted 
a  very  salutary  influence  on  Mr  Edwards*  ministrations. 
Encouraged,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  by  the  succesis  of 
his  prayers  and  exertions,  which  was  daily  manifesting 
itself,  the  discourses  which  he  now  began  to  deliver 
-are  unsurpassed  in  spirituality  and  power.  Mr  Edwards* 
success,  however,  was  too  great  for  Satan  to  look 
quietly  on;  and,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  concerns  of  their 
souls,  he  stirred  up  in  their  neighbourhood,  a  violent, 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  Arminianism.    But  even 

•  this,  instead  of  producing  any  unfavoiuuble  effects 
among  Mr  Edwards'  people,  was  graciously  and  power- 
fully overruled  for  the  promotion  of  private  godliness. 

'Mr  Edwards  knew  well  that  the  points  which  the 
Arminians  insisted  on,  were  not  of  little  moment,  and, 
accordingly,  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 

.  various  topica  at  issue,  and,  among  others,  his  well 

'  luiown  discourses  on  the  great  and  all-important  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  ftith  alone.  The  event  proved 
that  he  had  judged  wisely,  in  not  keeping  silence,  for 
his  exposure  of  die  errors  of  Arminianism  was  attended 
with  a  signal  hlffsaing  fitun  above  on  the  people  of  his 
charge. 

"  The  year  1736  opened  on  Northampton,  in  a  most 
'-  ^  ^e^p  gQfi  loleian  interest  iu  the 


great  troths  of  religion,  had  become  univensl  m  iH 
parts  of  the  town,  and  among  all  classes  of  people 
This  was  the  only  subject  of  conversation  in  errn 
company,  and  almost  the  only  bu^ness  of  the  people 
appeared  to  be  to  secure  their  salvation.  So  exteosire 
ynm  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  there  ms 
scarcely  an  individual  in  the  town,  either  old  or  yoone, 
who  was  left  unconcerned  about  the  great  things  of  the 
eternal  world* .  Tbis  was  true  of  the  gayest,  of  the 
most  licentious,  and  of  the  most  hostile  to  religion. 
.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  attention,  the  work 
of  conversion  was  carried  on  in  the  most  astonishing 
manner.  Every  day  witnessed  its  triumphs,  and  so 
great  was  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  tovn, 
that  in  the  spring  and  summer  following  it  appeared  to 
be  full  of  the  presence  of  God.  There  was  scarcely  i 
house  which  did  not  furnish  the  tokens  of  his  presenre, 
and  scarcely  a  family  which  did  not  present  thetropliiii 
of  his  grace.  *  The  town,'  says  Mr  Edwards,  '  \ti< 
never  so  full  of  love,  nor  so  full  of  joy,  nor  yet  to  full 
of  distress,  as  it  was  then.*  Whenever  he  met  tie 
people  in  the  sanctuary,  he  not  only  saw  the  bouie 
crowded,  but  every  hearer  earnest  to  receive  the  truth  of 
God,  and  often  the  whole  assembly  dissolved  in  tears; 
some  weeping  for  sorrow,  others  for  joy,  and  otben 
from  compassion.  In  the  months  of  Mardi  and  April, 
when  the  work  of  God  vns  carried  on  with  the  grea'ts: 
power,  he  supposes  the  number,  apparently  of  genuine 
conversions,  to  have  been  at  least  four  a  day,  or  nearly 
thirty  a  week,  take  one  week  with  another,  for  five  or 
six  weeks  together. 

**  During  the  winter  and  spring,  many  persons  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  came  to  Northampton  to  attend 
the  stated  lectures  of  Mr  Edwards ;  many  othen  on 
business  or  on  visits ;  and  many  others  from  s  distanee* 
having  heard  contradictory  reports  of  the  state  of  thinc^, 
came  to  see  and  examine  for  themselves.  Oftbe$«, 
great  numbers  had  their  consciences  awakened,  fffr« 
savingly  wrought  upon,  and  went  home  rejoicing  in  the 
forgiving  love  of  God.  This  appeared  to  be  the  meit? 
of  spreading  the  same  influence  in  the  adjacent  tovm^ 
and  in  places  more  remote,  so  that  no  less  tb«n  w 
towns  in  the  same  county,  and  seventeen  in  the  i^'y'^'- 
ing  colony  of  Connecticut,  within  a  short  time  wert 
favoured  with  revivals  of  religion.**  Thus  be  va 
winning  souls  to  Christ ; 

**  Yet  all  hif  troph!e«.  all  his  ipolli, 
He  hung  upon  the  croti." 

This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  renoi 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  da>'s  of  the  apostIe«,  &r.<< 
that  chiefly  on  account  of  its  universality,  being  c^-' 
fined  to  no  particular  dass,  nor  age;  nor  description- 
Nearly  one  hundred  persons  in  Mr  Edwards*  conirrep- 
tion  became,  at  that  time,  according  to  his  own  opinion. 
the  subjects  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God.  and  be  «>' 
not  a  man  to  come  to  a  rash  and  hasty  concluwon  oi 
such  a  subject.  It  was  a  peculiarly  favourable  dis^*'- 
sation  of  Providence,  that  amid  the  multiplied  cares  ar-l 
labours  of  this  period,  the  health  of  Mr  Edwards  wis 
graciously  preserved.  His  whole  tiojo  was  occupiefl; 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  laboriously  &^, 
ployed,  and  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart  kept  in  a  swed 
intense  excitement.  Mr  Edwards,  besides,  was  enablw, 
the  more  unreservedly,  to  devote  his  time  and  ait«nt:oii 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people,  as  Mrs  Zdy(^' 
relieved  him  from  all  attention  to  secular  concerns,  m 
he  could,  with  confidence,  commit  every  thing  of  va* 
nature  to  her  management.  It  was  lo  Mr  Ed^-ardi^ 
unspeakable  privilege,  surrounded,  as  he  was  by  > 
young  and  growing  family,  that  when  his  duties  to  h^ 
people,  especially  in  such  circumstances,  nece^a^T 
occupied  Us  whole  attention,  he  could  safely  rely  ^^ 
the  wisdom  and  piety,  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  their 
mother  in  attending  to  their  eduoation.  In  the  lattf 
part  of  May  1735,  the  number  of  converts  btpx^P" 
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dually  to  decline,  and  that  from  various  causes.  One 
great  cause  undoubtedly  was,  as  Mr  Dwight  remarks, 
that  the  physical  exdtement  bad  been  greater  than  the 
human  constitution  can  for  a  long  period  endure.  An- 
other reason  of  this  declension  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  those  who  had  so  long  witnessed  this  remarkable  work 
of  God  without  renouncing  their  sins,  had.  at  length 
become  hardened  and  hopeless  in  their  impenitence. 
Another  cause,  and  that  more  powerful  in  its  influence 
than  the  others,  was,  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
wjis  called  away  by  an  unhappy  controversy  which 
bcptin  to  agitate  that  part  of  the  country. 

We  now  return  to  what  more  immediately  concerns 
the  soul  of  Mr  Edwards  himself — his  own  progress 
Zionward.  Since  he  had  settled  at  Northampton,  he 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  the  life  of  faith,  and 
was  not  unfrequently  favoured  with  transporting  views 
of  divine  things,  "  Since  I  came  to  Northampton," 
says  he,  "  I  have  often  had  sweet  complacency  in  God, 
in  views  of  his  glorious  perfections,  and  of  the  excel- 
lency of  Jesus  Christ.  God  has  appeared  to  me  a  glo- 
rious and  lovely  Being,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  holiness. 
The  holiness  of  God  has  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  lovely  of  all  his  attributes."  "  I  have  loved  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  they  have  been  to  my  soul  as 
green  pastures.  The  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  has 
appeared,  in  a  general  view,  glorious  and  excellent,  most 
pleasing  and  most  beautiful.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would,  in  a  great  measure,  spoil  heaven  to 
receive  it  in  any  other  way."  What  pure  and  exalted 
conceptions  do  these  few  words  show  forth  1  And  no 
less  beautiful  is  the  following  passage,  as  exemplifying 
the  humiUty  of  this  man  of  God : — 

"  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  delightful  to  be  united 
to  Christ ;  to  have  him  for  my  head,  and  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  his  body ;  also  to  have  Christ  for  my  teacher 
and  prophet  I  very  often  think  with  sweetness,  and 
longings,  and  pantings  of  soul,  of  being,  a  httle  child, 
taking  hold  of  Christ,  to  be  led  by  him  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world.  That  text.  Mat.  xviii.  3,  has 
often  been  sweet  to  me,  '  Except  ye  be  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,'  &c.  I  love  to  think  of  com- 
ing to  Christ,  to  receive  salvation  of  him,  poor  in  spirit, 
and  quite  empty  of  self,  humbly  exalting  hun  alone ;  cut 
off  entirely  from  my  own  root,  in  order  to  grow  into, 
and  out  of,  Christ ;  to  have  God  in  Christ  to  be  all  in 
all ;  and  to  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  a  life  of 
humble,  unfeigned  confidence  in  him." 

Mr  Edwards'  hopes  and  prayers  were  not  confined 
merely  to  his  people  and  himself..  His  was  that  gene- 
Tous,  that  extended  philanthropy,  of  which  his  divine 
Master  was  such  a  lovely  example;  it  comprehended 
within  its  range  the  whole  family  of  Adam.  If  ever 
man  took  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-men ;  if  ever  man  to6k  a  deep  and  intense  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  on  earth, 
it  was  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  From  his  early 
years,  when  yet  but  a  child,  he  greedily  scanned  the 
pages  of  every  newspaper  within  his  reach,  seeking  for 
what  ? — for  accounts  of  the  progress  of  religion. 

"  My  heart,"  says  he,  "  has  been  much  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world.  The 
histories  of  the  past  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom 
have  been  sweet  to  me.  When  I  have  read  histories  of 
past  ages,  the  pleasantest  thing,  in  all  my  reading,  has 
been  to  read  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  being  promoted. 
And  when  I  have  expected,  in  my  reading,  to  come  to 
any  such  thing,  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect,  all  the 
-way  as  I  read.  And  my  mind  has  been  much  enter- 
tained and. delighted  with  the  Scripture  promises  and 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  future  glorious  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth." 

In  consequence  of  the  high  reputation  which  Mr 
Edwards  had  attained  as  a  powerful  and  successful 
preacher,  he  received  frequent  invitations  from  dif erent 


churches,  to  come  and  labour  amongst  them  for  a  short 
period.  Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  his  people, 
and  his  own  pulpit  being  supplied  in  the  meantime,  he 
frequently  went  on  those  missionary  tours,  carrying  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  in  Ids  hand, — that  sword  with 
which  he  had  so  often  routed  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 
"  It  was  a  two-edged  blade. 

Of  heavenly  temper  keen ; 
And  double  were  tne  woundj  it  made^ 

Where'er  it  glanced  between." 

An  ample  reward  was  afforded  him  by  the  general  revU 
vals  of  religion  which  attended  his  labours.  While  Mr 
Edwards  was  thus  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  Mas« 
ter's  kingdom  abroad,  his  exertions  among  his  own  people 
began  again  to  be  attended  with  extraordinary  success. 
In  the  spring  of  1740  it  became  evident  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  working  among  the  people,  especially 
among  the  young ;  and  in  particular  individuals  there 
appeared  satis&ctory  evidence  of  an  entire  change  of 
character.  This  state  of  things  continued  through  the 
summer  and  autumn«  In  October  of  that  year,  the  cele- 
brated Mr  Whitefield  came  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Edwards,  at 
Northampton.  There  he  preached  five  sermons,  which 
were  followed  by  an  awakening  among  professors  of 
religion,  and  soon  after  by  a  deep  concern  among  the 
young.  Mr  Edwards  took  this  opportunity  to  converse 
with  Mr  Whitefield  on  the  subject  of  impulses,  on  which 
he  thought  that  gentleman  laid  too  much  stress.  He 
likewise  conversed  with  Mr  Whitefield  about  his  prac- 
tice of  judging  other  persons  to  be  unconverted,  and 
expressed  his  own  decided  disapprobation  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  whole  interview  was  warm  and  affection- 
ate. Yet  Mr  Edwards  was  inclined  to  think  that  Mr 
Whitefield  regarded  him  somewhat  less  as  an  intimate 
and  confidential  friend,  than  he  would  have  done  had 
he  not  opposed  him  on  these  two  favourite  points. 

The  effects  of  Mr  Edwards'  labours  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  country,  much  less  to  his  own  congre- 
gation, but  extended  even  to  this  remote  island.  Several 
of  Mr  Edwards'  writings  were  republished  in  Scotland, 
and  produced  great  and.  salutary  effects,  as  the  heart- 
stirring  scenes  which  were  presented  at  Cambuslang, 
and  upwards  of  thirty  towns  and  villages,  amply  testi- 
fied. The  publication  of  Mr  Edwards'  works  in  Scot- 
land gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  betwixt  him  and 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
illustrious  names  of  Madaurin  and  Erskine,  and  the 
pious  and  devoted  M'Culloch  of  Cambuslang.  In 
October  1744,  a  number  of  able  clergymen  in  Scotland, 
among  whom  were  Mr  Edwards'  correspondents, 
thinkhig  that  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
world,  called  loudly  for  united,  extraordinary  prayer 
to  God,  proposed  that  Christians  universally  should 
set  apart  a  portion  of  time  each  week,  namely^ 
on  Saturday  evening  and  Sabbath  morning,  to  be  spent 
in  prayer,  for  this  purpose.  This  plan  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr  Edwards,  who  welcomed  the  proposal, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its  general 
acceptance  by  the  American  Churches. 

In  1747  David  Brainerd,  whom  Mr  Edwards  had 
previously  met  on  one  of  his  missionary  tours,  and  whose 
life  he  afterwards  wrote,  came  to  New  England,  and 
resided  at  his  house.  Mr  Brainerd  was  at  that  time 
thought  to  be  labouring  under  a  confirmed  consumption. 
From  his  company,  Mr  Edwards  and  his  family  derived 
much  pleasure  and  benefit.  The  health  of  the  de- 
voted missionary,  however,  continued  gradually  to 
decline,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  could  not 
long  survive. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Lord's  day,  October  4,"  pays 
Mr  Edwards,  **  as  my  daughter  Jerusha,  who  chiefly 
attended  him,  came  into  the  room,  he  looked  on  her 
very  pleasantly,  and  said,  *  Dear  Jerusha,  are  you  will- 
ing to  part  with  me  ? — I  am  quite  wilUng  to  part  with 
you ;  I  am  willing  to  part  with  aU  my  friends  i  thou^U 
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tf  I  thoogHt  I  should  not  lee  you  and  be  liappy  witb 
yoa  in  another  world,  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
you.    But  we  shall  spend  a  happy  eternity  together.' " 

FiT6  days  afterwards  Brainerd  died,  and  they  did 
part,— but  only  for  a  little ;  ibur  months  had  scarcely 
elapaed,  when  Jerusha  was  called  away  to  meet  with 
him  in  their  fatherland,  to  part  no  more  for  erer. 

Wa  have  seen  Blr  Edwards  labouring  in  season  and 
out  (tf  season  for  hia  people's  welfare,  and  they  prided 
ihemselres  in  having  such  a  minister.  Hitherto  he 
bad  lived  in  the  hearts  of  Us  people  i  he  had  mini- 
fterad  unto  them  for  nearly  twenty-four  years,  and  a 
gfreat  number  looked  upon  him  as  their  spiritual  &ther, 
whila  all  held  him  in  such  esteem,  that  it  might  have 
been  said  of  them  as  of  the  Galatians,  "  If  it  had  been 
possible,  they  would  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes, 
and  given  them  to  him."  But  alas !  how  unstable  are 
human  aflhirs,  and  how  transitory  are  the  things  of  time ! 

**  E'en  u  the  mitts 
or  tlie  grtf  morn  belbre  the  riling  tun, 
Tbat  paag  ftw»y  and  periah.** 

We  are  now  about  to  behold  that  very  people  turning 
against  him,  and  refusing  any  longer  to  listen  to  his 
beseeching  voice,  and  all  because  he  was  faithfuL 

In  the  year  1744,  Blr  Edwards  was  informed  that 
some  ^oung  persons  in  the  town,  belonging  to  his  con- 
gregation,  had  in  their  possession  licentious  books, 
which  they  employed  in  promoting  lascivious  and  ob- 
Bcene  conversation.  Thinking  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  inquired  into,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Church,  and  asked  them  whether  or  not  they 
thought  proper  to  take  any  measures  in  reference 
to  the  matter?  They  unanimously  gave  it  as  their 
Opinion,  that  the  case  ought  to  be  investigated,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  committee  accordingly  met, 
and  Mr  Edwards  read  to  them  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  young  persons  whom  he  wished  to  examine. 
Some  of  those  whose  names  he  read  were  accused,  others 
of  them  witnesses,  but,  through  mere  forgetfulness  or 
Inadvertence  on  his  part,  Mr  Edwards  did  not  state  in 
which  of  these  two  classes  any  particular  individual 
was  included,  or  whether  he  was  requested  to  attend  as 
a  witness,  or  as  one  of  the  accused.  When  the  names 
were  thus  published,  it  appeared  that  there  were  but 
few  of  the  principal  families  in  the  town,  to  which 
some  of  the  persons  named  were  not  nearly  related. 
The  news  spread,  and  the  town  was  soon  in  an  uproar  i 
those  called  refused  to  appear,  or  behaved  with  a  great 
degree  of  insolence  when  they  did, — the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  despised,  the  committee  refused  to  act, 
and  the  matter  could  not  be  proceeded  with.  From 
this  period  Mr  Edwards  had  no  great  visible  success 
in  his  ministrations,  his  influence  with  his  people  was 
gone,  and  his  bands  were  weakened. 

Another  perplexing  circumstance  soon  led  to  still 
more  serious  discussion.  Mr  Edwards'  predecessor  bebg 
of  opinion  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  converting  ordi- 
uuice^  and  that  **  unconverted  persons,  as  such,  had  a 
right»  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  by  his  appointment,  to  the 
aacrameat  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  held  that,  therefore,  it 
was  their  duty  to  come  to  that  ordinance,  though  they 
knew  they  had  no  goodness  or  evangelical  holiness. 
Mr  Edwards  had,  on  his  coming  to  Northampton,  some 
doubts  on  this  subject,  but  not  being  fuUy  convinced, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  warranted  in  changing  the  exist- 
ing practice  of  the  Church ;  at  length,  however,  his 
doubts  increased,  and  he  began  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter eareCuUy,  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  the  result  of  which 
was,  tbat  he  became  ndlv  convinced  that  the  opinion  was 
wrong.  He  knew  well  that  such  a  change  would  not 
be  esnly  effected,  and  that  the  propagation  of  his  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  would  create  no  small  hostility 
towards  him.  Mr  Edwards,  however,  had  the  spirit  of 
a^martyr;  he  sat  down  and  counted  the  cost,  and 


rescived  to  persevere.  He  did  persevere,  sad  whit 
was  the  result  ?  His  opinions  were  misrepresented, — 
his  eharaoter  was  slandered, — he  iru  not  allowed  a 
hearing  that  he  might  explain  his  sentiments,— oounctls 
were  railed,  and  those,  too,  chosen  chiefly  ft-om  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Ua  system  of  admission  was 
in  repute ;  and  the  oondusion  of  the  matter  was,  that 
the  councils  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  '*  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  pastoral  rdation  between  Mr  Edwards 
and  his  church  be  immediately  dissolved,  if  the  people 
stiU  persist  in  desiring  it."  It  was  thus  left  with  the 
people ;  the  people,  accordingly,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  voted  for  his  dismission.  Alas  I 
what  a  change  1  Mr  Edwards  had  loved  these  people, 
and  cared  for  them  as  a  father  for  his  children ;  he  had 
spent  all  his  time  in  writing,  planning,  and  labouring 
for  their  welfare,  and  for  them  he  had  poured  out  ten 
thousand  fbrvent  prayers ;  in  their  good  he  had  rejoiced 
as  one  that  flndeth  hid  treasure,  and  they  were  dear  to 
him  beyond  any  other  people  under  heaven.  Tee  this 
people  rose  up  against  him,  and  thrust  him  out  from 
among  them.  Well  might  he  say  with  the  Psalnu'sr, 
**  It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I 
could  have  borne  it ;  neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me, 
that  did  magnify  himself  against  me,  then  I  would  have 
hid  myself  fh>m  hhn.  But  it  was  thou,  my  guide  and 
mine  acquaintance.  We  took  sweet  counsel  together, 
and  walked  into  the  house  of  God  in  company." 

What  a  lesson  do  we  here  read  1  Both  his  grand£sther, 
who.  was  his  predecessor,  and  he  himself,  had  done 
wrong,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  in  admitting  to  the  sa- 
crament those  for  viiom  it  was  not  intended ;  and  the 
very  snake  which  he  had  thus  been  foatering  ia  his 
bosom  at  length  stung  him.  It  was  those  very  people 
to  whom  the  sacrament  was  extended  by  this  Hue  system 
of  admission  that  eventually  caused  him  all  this  trial  and 
vexation.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1750,  Mr  Edwards 
preached  his  farewell  sermon,  from  2  Cor.  1.  14.  **  Had 
it  been  written,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  the  case  of 
an  indifferent  person  instead  of  his  own,  it  oould  not 
have  discovered  less  of  passion,  or  of  irritation,  or  ha?e 
breathed  a  more  calm  and  excellent  spirit."  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  show  sufflcientJ^  the  Christiaa 
spirit  which  it  breathes : — 

"  And  here  I  would  particularly  advise  thoee  that 
have  adhered  to  me  in  the  late  controversy,  to  watch 
over  their  spirits,  and  avoid  all  bitterness  towards 
others.  Your  temptations  are,  in  some  respeets,  the 
greatest ;  because  what  has  htely  been  done  is  grievous 
to  you.  But,  however  improperly  you  may  think  others 
have  acted,  maintain  with  great  diligence  and  watchful* 
ness,  a  Christian  meekness  and  sedateness  of  apirit :  and 
labour,  in  this  respect,  to  excel  others  who  are  of  the 
contrary  part :  and  this  will  be  the  best  victory :  for  he 
that  rules  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  takes  a  dty. 
Therefore  let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain- 
glory: indulge  no  revengeful  spirit  in  any  wise;  but 
watch  and  pray  against  it :  and  by  all  means  in  your 
power,  seek  the  prosperity  of  this  town :  and  never 
think  you  behave  yourselves  as  becomes  Christiana,  hot 
when  you  sincerely,  sensibly  and  fervently,  love  all 
men,  of  whatever  party  or  opinion,  and  whether  friendly 
or  unkind,  just  or  injurious  to  you,  or  your  friends,  or 
to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ." 

Every  sentence  of  this  discourse  shows  hhn  to  have 
been  "  a  man  of  peace,**  but  he  was  not  the  less  on  that 
account  a  man  of  firmness  and  resolution  in  the  perfbr- 
numce  of  his  duty.  Amid  all  his  muhipUed  injuries  be 
manifested  the  utmost  meekness  and  forgiveness,  and  sdll 
desired  earnestly  the  prosperity  of  those  who  were  once 
his  flock ;  and,  like  the  blessed  Master  whom  he  served, 
"  when  he  was  reviled  he  reviled  not  again." 

Our  readers  may  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  these  vnto- 
ward  occurrences,  that  the  revivals  of  religion  wUch  we 
previously  mentioned  were  rather  apparent  than  reaL 
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Bat  it  WIS  not  lo.  Thero  is  no  doubt  tbst  many 
deceived  others,  and  were  tbemselves  deceived,  but  jet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  glorious  work  of  grace  was  carried 
on  there. 

'•  Many  may  be  ready/*  says  Mr  Edwards,  **  from 
things  that  are  lately  come  to  pass,  to  determine,  that 
ilU  Northampton  religion  has  come  to  nothing ;  and  that 
all  the  fkmeA  awakenings,  and  revivals  of  religion  in 
tbat  place,  prove  to  be  nothing'  but  strange  tides  of  a 
melancholy  and  whimsical  humour.  But  they  would 
draw  no  such  conclusion,  if  they  exactly  knew  the  true 
st&t«  of  the  case,  and  would  judge  of  it  with  full  calm- 
ness and  impartiality  of  mind." 

They  were  not  tne  true  converts,  who  commenced 
and  carried  on  this  opposition  to  ^Hv  Edwards,  but,  as 
we  have  mentioned  before,  those  who,  through  the  laz 
system  of  admission,  had  gained  entrance  into  the  church. 
And  besides  this,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
opinions  Mr  Edwards  was  opposing  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  ofhis  predecessor,  Mr  Stoddard, 
for  whom  the  people  had  such  a  veneration  **  that  many 
looked  upon  him  almost  as  a  sort  of  deity."  He  had 
maintained  with  great  zeal  the  doctrine  which  Mr 
Edwards  now  renounced,  and  had  regarded  the  strict 
system  of  communion  as  exceedingly  pernicious.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr  Edwards'  flock  were  not  all 
opposed  to  him,  and  he  had  reason  to  suppose,  that 
many  more  would  have  come  forward  and  supported 
bim  if  they  durst.  But  so  violent  were  his  enemies 
at  that  tune,  that  to  speak  favourably  of  him  exposed 
the  individual  to  the  immediate  persecution  c^  his 
neighbours. 

Melancholy  as  these  events  undoubtedly  were,  they 
were  over-ruled  b^  a  fradous  God  for  his  own 
glory.  The  discussion  of  the  question  regarding  com- 
munion was  followed  by  the  most  salutary  effects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  church  at  Northampton 
was,  as  it  were,  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  the  renowned 
piety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Mr  Edwards,  only  showei  the  more  clearly  the  effects 
that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  laz  system  of 
admission  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord*s  Supper. 
*'  Probably,'*  says  Mr  Dwight,  **  no  one  event  ot  ap- 
parendy  malignant  aspect  ever  did  so  much  towards 
reforming  the  churches  of  New  Eng^^d."  But  there 
were  other  ends  to  be  accomplished,  and  those  of  para- 
mount importance.  There  were  many  difficulties  con- 
nected with  theology,  that  required  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  clearly  illustrated,  and  the  very  events 
which  we  lament,  afforded  Mr  Edwards  time  and  op- 
portunity for  investigating  these  great  truths,  and  were 
thus  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  prepare  for  publication 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  which  the  Church 
can  boast.  Mr  Edwards  knew  well  that  all  these  suf- 
ferings were  appointed  by  God,  *'  and  he  received  the 
chastisement  of  his  heaveiUy  Father  with  such  exemplary 
submission  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  sentoidy  to 
reveal  more  fully  the  excellence  of  his  character." 


THE   SHEEP. 
Bt  TBS  KsY.  David  Mitcbbll. 

8b EBP  are  found  in  many  varieties :  the  chief  of  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  common  sheep,  the  Guinea  sheep, 
the  Cretan  sheep,  the  African  sheep,  the  many-homed 
sheep,  and  the  broad-tailed  sheep.  Our  native  land  is 
at  present  famous  among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  its 
breed  of  sheep,  but  the  Merino,  or  Spanish,  excel  ours 
in  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  In  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, on  the  east  of  Africa,  sheep  are  said  to  be  found 
with  tails  several  pounds  in  weight.  In  Syria  and  Tar- 
tarr  the  tidls  of  the  sheep  are  much  larger.  The 
tidl  Is  astimated  to  weigh  one  fourth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body.  Russel  reckons  the  weight 
of  a  Syrian  sheep  to  be  about  sixty  or  seventv  English 


pounds,  of  which  the  ta&  weighs^abont  fifteen  pounds. 
The  tail  is  a  kind  of  substance  between  fiit  and  marrow, 
and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  sometipaes  used 
instead  of  butter,  and  frequend^  eaten  along  with  the 
lean  of  the  animal.  Sheep  of  this  description  were 
supposed  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  under  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  cut  off 
the  whole  rump  or  tail  of  the  animal  used  in  sacrifice, 
and  to  bum  it  wholly  unto  the  Lord.  This  command 
might  seem  strange  to  us,  who  consider  the  tail  a  very 
insignificant  part  of  the  animal,  but  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  rump  of  an  oriental  sheep  is  a  most 
valuable  portion,  we  are  led  to  perceive  the  real  import 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Hebrews.  "  And 
he  shfldl  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offering,  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  unto  the  Lord ;  the  fat  thereof, 
and  the  whole  rump,  it  shall  he  take  o^  hard  by  the 

backbone and  the  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the 

altar ;  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord."— (Lev.  iu.  9-11.) 

When  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  man,  sheep 
are  harmless,  timid,  and  gentle  animals.  They  submit 
to  the  most  painful  restraints  with  quietness  and 
docility.  They  silentlv  part  with  their  fleece,  and  mutelv 
endure  the  stroke  of  death.  Sheep,  however,  when  lets 
to  roam  at  large  on  the  mountains,  or  in  a  wild  state, 
as  some  have  described  them,  are  not  the  soft  and  timid 
creatures  which  they  appear  when  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  human  race,  though  Buffon, 
the  natural  historian,  would  have  them  to  be  so.  When 
left  to  go  at  large  without  restraint,  they  prepare  for 
their  defence,  and  protect  themselves  with  boldness 
When  they  expect  a  general  attack  they  go  systemati- 
cally to  work,  and  act  in  concert.  They  form  them- 
selves into  a  compact  body,  the  ewes  and  lambs  occupy 
the  centre,  whUe  the  rams  form  a  regular  front  in  each 
direction,  where  they  wait  the  coming  of  their  enennea, 
and  immediately  they  dart  forth  against  them  with 
great  fury  and  impetuosity.  The  rams  stand  forth 
undauntedly,  and  occupy  the  post  of  danger^  A  single 
one  has  been  bold  enough  to  attack  an  enraged  bull,  imd 
gain  the  victory.  This  description  of  the  strength  and 
courage  of  the  ram  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  force 
of  the  language  used  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  when  he 
describes  the  vision  which  he  saw  on,the  banks  of  the 
river  Ulai,  representing  the  powerful  union  of  the  king- 
doms of  Media  and  Persia,  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  with 
two  horns.  "  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw, 
and  behold  there  stood  before  the  river  a  ram  which  had 
two  horns :  and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I 
saw  the  ram  pushing  westward  and  northward,  and 
southward,  so  that  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him, 
neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand ; 
but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great." 
— (Dan,  viii.  3, 4.) 

The  lamb  is  jproverbial  for  its  simplicity  and  in* 
nocence.  Free  nrpm  that  selfish  cunning  which  some 
animals  possess,  they  enjoy  life  in  the  most  artless 
manner.  They  frisk  about  in  their  playful  gambols 
by  their  mother!s  side,  and  skip  to  and  fro  with 
great  delight.  *'  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that 
thou  fleddest?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven 
back  ?  Te  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams ;  and 
ye  little  hills,  like  lambs  ?".-(Psalm  cxiv.  5, 6.) 

Sheep,  wnen  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
man,  exhibit  but  little  sagacity  in  their  character. 
When  they  once  lose  sight  of  their  companions,  they  in 
general  go  still  &rther  and  &rther  out  of  the  way* 
They  manifest  such  a  stupid  Insensibility  in  this  respect, 
that  they  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  Word  of  God  as 
an  emblem  of  sinful  man,  who,  in  the  depths  of  hie 
depraved  and  perverted  undentarding,  wanideri  in  hie 
bewilderment  at  a  distance  from  Him  who  is  the  source 
and  fountain  of  wisdom  and  strength;  **  For  ye  were  as 
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tlieep  going  astray;  but  are  now  returned  unto  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls." — (1  Peter  ii.  25.) 

The  rearing  of  ^eep  was  considered  a  very  import- 
ant occupation  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  they  watched 
over  their  flocks  with  great  aseal  and  activity.  They 
were  careful  to  search  out  good  pasture,  and  also  to 
provide  water,  which  was  sometimes  very  scarce.  The 
anxiety  of  the  shepherd  for  the  prosperity  of  his  flock 
was  so  intense,  that  it  was  proverbial  in  Israel.  When 
David  describes  the  exuberance  of  his  Maker's  bounty, 
and  his  incessant  care,  he  addresses  God  by  the  term 
shepherd,  as  implying  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  pro- 
tection and  support.  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures:  heleadethme  beside  the  still  waters." — (Psalm 
zxiiL  1,2.)  The  care  and  fidelity  of  the  good  shepherd 
has  been  selected  by  God  himself^  as  affording  one  of 
the  best  similitudes  which  nature  can  bestow  of  that 
watchful  tenderness  which  Christ  exerdseth  toward  his 
Church  in* his  mediatorial  capacity.  *'  He  ihall  feed  his 
flock  like  a  shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young." — risaiah  xl.  11.)  This 
care  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  tne  shepherd  exposed 
him  to  great  fi&tigue  and  privation.  He  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  from  the 
chilling  frost  by  night,  and  from  the  rays  of  a  scorching 
sun  by  day ;  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes,  and  slumber 
from  his  eye-lids.  Nor  was  this  all — ^he  was  not  only 
forced  to  endure  fatigue,  and  submit  to  much  privation, 
but  he  was  also  exposed  to  personal  danger  upon  many 
occasions.  When  the  sheep  went  astray  they  frequently 
wandered  into  places  Where  they  exposed  themselves 
and  the  shepherd  to  great  danger  before  they  could  be 
relieved.  It  is  recorded  of  the  shepherds  on  the  Alps 
that  they  sometimes  engage  in  the  most  perilous  un- 
dertakings, in  order  to  rescue  their  strayed  sheep  from 
danger.  When  a  sheep  gets  bewildered  and  loses  sight 
of  the  rest,  it  not  unfrequently  wanders  into  a  cavity  or 
deft  of  a  rock,  from  which  it  cannot  make  its  escape, 
and  the  shepherd  has  sometimes  to  rescue  it  by  leaning 
over  the  predpice  and  reaching  down  his  crook  or  rod, 
to  which  the  animal  clings,  and  by  this  method  is 
relieved  from  its  dangerous  situation.  The  shepherds 
in  Palestine  were  exposed  to  personal  danger  from 
another  source  than  that  which  we  have  just  now  de- 
scribed. They  were  frequently  subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts,  which  came  to  devour  the  sheep.  The 
lion,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf,  were  noted  enemies  of  the 
flock,  and  these  the  faithfrd  shepherd  had  to  encounter. 
David  more  than  once  risked  his  life  while  he  fed  his 
father's  sheep.  And  when  Jesus  describes  his  infinite 
compassion  to  the  children  of  men,  and  his  willingness 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  he  compares  himself 
to  the  good  shepherd,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."— (John  x.  11.) 

Sheep  formerly  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the 
^wealth  of  the  people  of  the  East.  They  formed  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  substance  of  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were  shepherd  princes, 
and  much  revered  and  respected  among  the  nations 
where  they  sojourned.  The  heads  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  also  paid  much  attention  to  this  part  of  their 
substance :  "  And  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep- 
master,  and  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  an  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thousand  rams,  with 
the  wool." — (2  Kings  iii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  respectable  travellers  and  sojourners 
in  the  East,  that  there  are  many  shepherds  occupying  a 
position  at  the  present  day  similar  to  that  of  the  pas- 
toral chiefs  of  antiquity,  who  went  from  place  to  place 
to  feed  their  flocks.  Russel  describes  the  Syrian 
shepherds  as  wealthy,  powerful,  independent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  retinue  of  attendants.  Chardin  met 
^  Turcoman  shepherd  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Parthia^ 


in  all  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  a  powerful  pnnce. 
This  pastoral  chief  had  more  than  ten  led  horses  in  his 
train,  all  gorgeously  caparisoned  with  gold  and  silver. 
His  wives  followed  in  about  an  hour  after,  carried  on 
camels,  along  with  his  prindpal  attendants  on  canaeU, 
horses,  and  asses,  while  his  flocks  covered  the  country 
for  about  ten  leagues  around.  These  pastoral  duel's 
live  in  tents,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  The  Turcoman 
shepherds  live  in  tents,  covered  with  white  linen.  The 
Turks  cover  theirs  with  red  or  green.  The  Arabs, 
the  descendants  of  Kedar,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  cover 
thdrs  with  bUick  hair-doth,  as  they  did  several 
thousand  years  ago.  '*  I  am  blade  but  comely,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon." — (Song  of  Solomon,  L  5.) 

The  sheep  were  washed  in  the  running  stream, 
and  the  impurities  taken  away  from  the  wooL  Great 
care  was  observed  in  deaning  die  fleece,  and  in  removing 
from  it  every  speck  and  stain.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  only  one  reference  to  the  washing  of  sheep  in 
Scripture,  and  that  is  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  chap, 
iv.  2,_*'  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flodc  of  sheep  that  are 
even  shorn,  which  came  up  firom  the  washing ;  whereof 
every  one  bear  twins,  and  none  is  barren  among  them.'* 
This  passage  has  been  explained  by  some  as  alluding  to 
believers  generally,  as  descriptive  of  the  Church  in  a 
prosperous  state,  producing  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness,  and  abounding  in  the  good  work  of  the 
Lord.  Others  have  applied  it  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
endowed  ^dth  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  unfolding  the 
excellence  of  divine  truth,  bringing  sheep  to  the  fold  of 
Jesus,  and  exhibiting  in  their  character  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  doctrines  which  they  teach.  Contem- 
plating it  either  way,  it  demonstrates  the  powerful  effects 
of  the  Gospd  upon  the  Christian,  producing  purity,  uni- 
formity, and  fruitfulness,  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

The  time  of  sheep-shearing  was  an  important  season 
amongst  the  Jews.  It  seems  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  computation,  in  the  month  of 
March,  that  the  .Hebrews  performed  this  work.  At  s 
very  early  period  the  wool  was  plucked  off  tbe  animal 
with  the  hand.  Several  of  the  Latin  historians  refer 
to  this  barbarous  practice.  The  Jews  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  shorn  their  sheep  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment. This  was  a  time  of  great  festivity ;  even  .tho<e 
who  were  niggardly  and  parsimonious  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  open  their  hand  liberally  to  their  ser\-ants 
upon  this  occasion.  Churlish  Nabal,  at  the  shearing  of  his 
sheep,  "  held  a  feast  in  his  house  like  the  feast  of  a  king." 

Among  the  Jews,  sheep  were  reckoned  very  valuable, 
as  they  are  among  us  at  the  present  day.  Their  wool 
was  manu&ctured  into  clothing,  and  their  skin  used  for 
various  purposes.  Their  flesh  was  an  important  artide 
of  diet,  and  their  horns  were  formed  into  instruments  of 
music.  They  were  used  in  sacrifice,  and  numerous  were 
the  victims  which  bled  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  Solo- 
mon offered  "  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep" 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  These  offerings  derived 
all  their  importance  and  value  from  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  typically  described  as  a  lamb.  So  very  appropriate 
is  this  designation  to  Christ,  that  it  is  applied  to  him  at 
almost  every  stage  of  his  mediatorial  work. .  He  is  de- 
scribed as  the  **  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  When  Jesus  approached  the  Baptist,  by 
Jordan,  John  pointed  him  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  relating  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  says,  "  he  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.** 
When  the  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth  are  described, 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  fiimace  and  been 
refined  as  by  fire,  they  are  said  '*  to  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,** 
When  the  holy  dty,  the  new  Jerusalem,  is  delineated, 
John  saith,  "  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  th« 
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Lamb  if  the  light  tliereot"  And  when  the  abundance 
of  heaven  it  imfolded,  and  the  bUssAil  scenei  of  para- 
dise pourtrayed,  Jesus  is  represented  under  the  symbol 
of  a  lamb,  as  nourishing  and  conducting  his  people* 
"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat :  for 
the  ZAxmb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne^  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  into  living  fountains  of 
water;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  ail  tears  from  their 
eyes."— (Rev.  viL  16,  17.)  Let ni, therefore,  "Behold 
the  Lrfunb  of  God." 

THE  OLOBT  WHICH  CHRIST  OIYBS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  thk  lats  Rev.  William  Paul,  A.B1, 

On4  of  the  Miniitera  of  St  Cuthberts,  Edinburgh. 

tPRflcfaed  btftve  the  Communloo,  tSaj  1796.] 

**  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given 

them. "--John  xvii.  22. 

These  are  the  words  of  Jesns  Christ  himself. 
Thej  are  part  of  that  solemn  intercession  which 
he  made  for  his  disciples,  under  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death.  Having  loved  his  own,  who 
were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end. 
No  sorrow  that  he  felt,  no  suffering  that  he  was 
to  endure,  made  them  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
Trv'ing  as  was  the  last  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
peculiarly  mindful  of  their  comfort  and  welfare. 
After  giving  them  the  richest  consolation,  he 
addressed  h^  Father  in  their  behalf.  He  lifted 
tp  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed,  not  only  for 
his  apostles,  to  whom  he  had  personally  manifest- 
ed his  Father's  name,  but  for  all  his  disciples  to 
the  end  of  time.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone," 
md  he,  referring  immediately  to  his  apostles,  "but 
for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word.  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  ;  and  the  glory  which 
thou  gav«st  me,  I  have  given  them.** 

This  declaration  is  not  more  sublime  than  it  is 
affecting.  It  sets  the  Saviour  before  us  in  a  most 
exalted  point  of  light ;  and,  as  it  applies  to  all  his 
disciples  in  every  age,  as  well  as  to  the  apostles, 
it  cannot  be  understood  of  the  glory  given  to  the 
latter  in  their  working  miracles,  nor  of  any  thing 
indeed  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
therefore,  of  benefits  common  to  all  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  and  conveys  to  our  minds  this  great 
truth  that  Christ  gives  a  glory  to  his  people  similar 
to  that  which  he  has  received  from  his  Father. 

This  truth  may  receive  illustration,  by  our 
attending  to  the  following  particulars : — 

I.  As  he  selects  them  from  the  world,  and  takes 
them  into  peculiar  relation  to  himself.  In  con- 
sidering the  glory  of  Christ,  received  from  his 
Father,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  our  notice  is 
the  distinction  conferred  by  the  Father's  choice  of 
him  to  the  office  of  Redeemer.  To  this  office, 
the  Father  fore-ordained  him,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  as  he  manifested  him  in  it  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  Hence,  he  is  introduced  by 
the  evangelical  prophet,  proclaiming  his  sovereign 
pleasure;  in  these  words,  <<  Behold  my  Seryant, 


whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  de« 
Jighteth."  Now  this  choice  of  the  Father  carried 
along  with  it  a  most  glorious  distinction.  In 
laying  help  on  Christ,  as  one  that  was  mighty, 
the  Father,  at  the  same  time,  exalted  him  as  one 
chosen  out  of  the  people.  As  a  divine  person  he, 
no  doubt,  had  a  glory  underived  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  but  himself:  He  was,  as  he  still 
IS,  and  for  ever  will  be,  the  true  God, — God  over 
all,  and  blessed  for  ever.  But  the  Father's  desig- 
nation of  him  to  the  office  of  Redeemer  gave  him 
a  special  and  singular  pre-eminence, — ^it  placed 
him  in  a  new  and  peculiar  relation, — ^it  conferred  a 
glory  on  him  which  neither  angel  nor  archangel, 
throne  nor  dominion,  principality  nor  power,  nor 
any  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty  ever  obtained.  Of 
none  of  these  did  the  Father  at  any  time  say,  "  I 
have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hiU  of  Zion."  "  I 
will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to 
establish  the  earth,  to  cause  to  inherit  the  desolate 
heritages."  This  was  glory  bestowed  on  Christ, 
who,  as  he  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,  was  made  also  the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  This  was  glory  bestowed  only  on 
Christ,  and  which  became  manifest  by  his  mission 
into  the  world.  Then,  notwithstanding  much 
amazing  humiliation,  it  began  fully  to  appear  that 
the  Father  had  consecrated  him  to  be  his  servant, 
in  B  most  peculiar  manner, — ^that  he  had  set  him 
in  a  new  and  special  relation, — ^that  he  had  glori- 
fied him  by  constituting  him  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant.  Christ,  it  is  true,  retains  the  sole 
undivided  honour  conferred  by  the  Father's  choice 
of  him  to  the  office  of  Redeemer.  With  none  in 
heaven,  and  with  none  on  earth,  does  he  stand  in 
this  pre-eminent  relation.  But  there  is  a  similar 
glory  communicated  by  him  to  all  his  people. 
There  is  a  distinction  put  on  them  which  none  of 
the  angelic  hosts,  and  which  none  but  believers 
among  the  sons  of  men,  do  ever  obtain.  We  do 
not  refer  here  to  the  distinction  respecting  them 
in  the  eternal  purpose,  when  they  were  predesti- 
nated to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God's  Son, 
but  to  the  manifestation  of  that  distinction,  in 
their  separation  from  the  world,  and  their  actual 
union  to  him  as  their  head.  When  Christ  comes 
to  them  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  manifesting  his 
love,  and  the  intentions  of  his  love ;  when  he 
comes  to  them,  saying,  **  Behold  I  will  do  a  new 
thing ;  now  it  shall  spring  forth ;  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  name>  thou  art  mine," 
what  is  the  relation  in  which  they  are  placed? 
Do  they  remain  in  that  common  condition,  in 
regard  to  God,  in  which  all  his  creatures  stand, 
or  even  in  that  higher  relation  to  him  in  which 
his  rational  and  intelligent  creatures  are  found  ? 
Is  there  nothing  special,  nothing  distinguishing 
introduced  into  their  situation?  Far  from  it! 
They  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  world  of 
men,  and  from  the  world  of  angels.  In  Christ 
they  are  new  creatures,  raised  up  together,  and 
made  to  sit  together  with  him  in  heavenly  places. 
They  are  chosen  out  of  the  world,  joined  to  the 
Lord,  and  made  one  spirit  with  him.    According 
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to  His^pleasarei  who  has  hefora  determined  the 
bounds  of  their  habitationsi  Christians  may  be 
widely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  thej 
may  have  dififereot  ranks  and  stations  in  this 
present  life ;  some  may  be  Greeks,  and  some  may 
be  by  nature  Jews,  some  may  be  barbariansi  and 
some  Scythians ;  some  may  be  bond,  and  some 
may  be  free.  But  let  their  lot,  in  tlus  world,  be 
where  it  may,-— let  their  condition,  as  to  this  world, 
be  what  it  may,  Christ  nves  such  a  glory  to  them 
that  they  are  one  with  him,  in  a  sense  altogether 
pecuhar  to  themselves  ;  a  people  formed  for  him« 
self,  partakers  of  his  Spirit,  and  sanctified  through 
the  truth  to  shew  forth  his  praise. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  Christ  gives  a 
glory  to  his  people  similar  to  that  which  he  has 
received  from  his  Father :— • 

XL  As  he  intrusts  them  with  his  gloiy,  and 
calls  them  to  manifest  and  promote  it  in  the  world. 
The  glory  of  Christ  received  from  the  Father,  in 
one  leading  view  of  it,  consisted  in  the  work 
given  him  to  do.  Having  purposed  in  himself 
that,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fiuness  of  time,  he 
would  gather  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even 
in  him,  the  Father  committed  to  him  the  full  exe- 
cution of  this  high  design.  Hence  he  gave  him 
a  commandment  what  he  should  say  and  what  he 
should  speak ;  sent  him  into  the  world,  delivered 
all  things  into  his  hand,  and  gave  him  power  over 
all  flesh  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  had  been  given  him.  In  reference  to  aU 
this,  the  Father  is  represented  as  thus  saying, 
"  Thou  art  my  servant,  in  whom  I  will  be  glori- 
fied. It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  to  my 
servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to 
restore  the  preserved  of  Israel.  I  will  also  give 
thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest 
be  my  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.**  To 
the  same  purpose  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  spake, 
acknowledging  his  Father's  commission :  **  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  i 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deUverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  hberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord«  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
mine  own  will»  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me. 
I  must  work  the  work  of  him  that  sent  me.  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  finish  his  work."  Doubtless  there  is  a  glory 
conferred  on  all  things  whatever  as  the  works  of 
God*  There  is  not  a  particle  of  dust  upon  the 
earth,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  wide 
ocean,  there  is  not  a  plant  that  adorns  the  fields, 
there  is  not  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
but  has  honour  in  declaring  that  God  is,  and  that 
he  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  But  to  declare 
the  ftdl  character  of  God ;  to  declare  him  to  be 
just,  and  yet  shew  him  to  be  merciful ;  to  magnifjr 
nis  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  manifest  his 
grace  in  redemption  from  sin,  this  was  the  glory 
which  the  Father  gave  to  the  Son.   And  his  mis- 


sion into  the  world,  and  his  ministry  there,  hil 
humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death,  wore  the  im- 
portant consequences  of,  and  intimately  connected 
with,  the  declaration  of  this  glory.  Ghrist,  then, 
has  the  exclusive  honour  of  tilie  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Besides  himself,  there  was  none  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth  equal  to  this  mighty  work^  nor 
worthy  to  be  employed  in  so  high  a  matter  per> 
taining  to  God.  But  in  resemblance  of  this, 
Christ  puts  a  glorious  trust  into  the  hands  of  sll 
his  chosen  people ;  he  enjoins  them  most  honour- 
able work ;  he  gives  them  a  course  of  obedience 
and  trial,  in  finishing  which,  he  both  requires  and 
expects  to  be  honoured.  When  Christ  chooses 
his  people  out  of  the  world,  and  takes  them  into 
peculiar  relation  to  himself;  when  he  saoctifiei 
them  by  his  Spirit,  and  conforms  them  to  his 
image,  how  does  he  address  them  ?  what  character 
does  he  give  them  ?  what  is  the  service  which  hs 
requires  at  their  hands  ?  **  Ye  have  not  chosen 
me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you  that 
rou  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Ye  are  the 
'  ht  of  the  world.  Let  your  light  shine  before 
men.**  What  high  honour  does  all  this  import ! 
Mean  as  their  appearance  may  be  in  the  world, 
nay,  though  that  kingdom  which  they  possess 
neiUier  comes  nor  exists  with  observation,  jet 
theirs  is  noble,  exalted  employment.  They  are 
the  subjects  of  him  who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ;  thej 
serve  him  who  is  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  i  his  high  interests  are  committed  to  their 
oare ;  his  important  concerns  are  lodged  in  their 
hands ;  he  looks  on  them  as  his  faithful  devoted 
people ;  from  their  labours  and  services,  glory  and 
praise  redound  to  his  name.  Yes,  men  rise  into 
dignity  by  being  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
From  a  state  of  ignorance  they  are  advanced  to  a 
state  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Though  ones 
they  were  darkness,  they  become  light  in  the 
Lord.  They  enter  into  the  views,  they  have  the 
mind,  they,  in  some  measure,  comprehend  the 
plans  of  the  Son  of  God.  All  things  that  he  hm 
heard  of  his  Father  does  he  make  known  unto 
them.  From  the  meanness  of  slavery  to  sin  and 
corruption,  they  are  raised  to  the  majesty  of  being 
kings  and  priests  unto  God.  No  longer  do  thej 
serve  at  the  altar  of  false  gods;  no  longer  do 
tHey  offer  sacrifice  to  idols ;  they  are  all  conse- 
crated by  the  high  priest  of  their  profession,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  bj 
Jesus  Christ.  This  honour  have  all  the  saints. 
Wherever  their  lot  is  cast  in  the  world,  whether 
in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  in  the  north  or  in  the 
south,  there  is  Christ  by  them  glorified.  Their 
prayers  and  praises,  their  good  conversationt  and 
their  holy  lives,  their  tri^  and  sufferings,  nay, 
even  their  death  itself,  are  to  the  glory  and  honour 
of  his  exalted  name. 

We  often  think  imperfectly  of  the  gloir  whidh 
Christ  intrusts  to  his  people,  and  which  is  given 
them  to  shew  forth  in  me  world.  In  a  particular 
manner,  it  is  not  always  considered  that  tne  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christians  tend  to  the  praise  of 
their  blessed  liOrd.    Doubtless  Chrut  honoured 
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his  Father  hy  the  actire  obedience  of  his  life.  All 
that  he  eaid,  and  all  that  he  did^  manifested  the 
Fathei^s  glorionB  name.  Whilst,  however,  this 
was  the  case,  was  not  Christ,  when  cnicified,  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God?  Did 
not  his  death  glorify  his  Father  by  finishing  the 
work  given  him  to  do  ?  Did  it  not  declare  the 
rig^hteonsness  of  God  ?  Did  it  not  commend  the 
love  of  God  ?  Did  not  all  the  people  that  came 
together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which 
were  done,  smite  ^eir  breasts  and  return  ?  Did 
not  the  centurion  glorify  God,  saying,  "  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man?*^  Since  Christ,  then, 
intrusts  his  people  with  a  glory  similar  to  that 
which  he  received  from  his  Father,  shall  we  not 
say,  that  he  gives  them  to  manifest  it  by  their 
sufferings  and  death  ?  Yes  tpily,  it  is  the  glory 
of  a  Christian  to  have  fellowship  with  Christ  in 
bis  sufferings,  and  to  be  made  conformable  unto 
his  death ;  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with 
which  he  was  baptized,  and  to  drink  of  the  same 
cup  with  his  blessed  Lord.  It  is  then  that  he 
magnifies  his  Redeemer,  sings  forth  the  honour  of 
his  name,  and  makes  his  praise  glorious.  It  is 
then  that  he  manifests  his  power,  his  faithfulness, 
and  his  love.  It  is  then  he  finishes  the  work 
which  his  Lord  gave  him  to  do.  What  although 
a  Christian  be  called  to  meet  death  in  some  foreign 
land,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  or  among  his 
foes !  >  What  although  it  happen,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  that  he  breathe  his  last 
where  few  know  him,  where  fewer,  perhaps,  are 
concerned  about  him!  This  is  no  inglorious 
thing ;  it  is  connected  with  the  glory  given  him 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  necessary  to  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  his  name.  It  is  requisite,  perhaps,  and 
effectual  to  move  some  stranger,  some  centurion, 
to  fear,  and  say,  ^  Truly  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God.'' 

Let  me  observe,  that  Christ  gives  a  glory  to  his 
people  similar  to  that  which  he  has  received  from 
his  r  ather : — 

III.  As  he  honours  them  with  signal  tokens  of 
his  approbation  and  delight.  That  Qiriat  received 
glorious  testimonies  of  his  Father's  approbation, 
there  is  the  fullest  evidence  from  the  Word  of 
God.  The  ancient  prophetical  declaration  was 
most  fully  verified,  that  he  was  the  Father's  elect 
in  whom  his  soul  delighted.  The  manner  of  his 
birth,  indeed,  had  nothing  in  it  of  external  gran- 
deur. So  far  was  his  coming  from  being  attended 
with  circumstances  calculated  to  give  impressions 
of  worldly  greatness,  that  he  entered  the  world  in 
all  the  meanness  of  outward  condition.  His  in- 
carnation, at  the  same  time,  was  accompanied 
with  honours  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  new  star  was 
kindled  in  the  east  to  point  him  out ;  the  lips  of 
prophecy,  which  had  long  been  closed,  were  opened 
to  welcome  his  approach  ;  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  the  shepherds  in  the  fieldb  of  Bethlehem, 
and  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  hqst  praising  God.  An  appearance  so  grand 
and  strildng  as  this,  certainly  indicated  peculiar  de- 
light in  him  on  whose  account  it  was  evidently 


made.  The  thrones  and  dominions,  the  princi- 
palities and  powers,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  employed  upon  the  occasion,  could  not 
possibly  doubt  that  He  whose  incarnation  they  were 
announcing,  was  the  beloved  Son  of  the  eternal 
Grod.  At  his  baptism,  he  was  most  signally 
honoured  by  his  heavenly  Father.  The  heavens 
were  opened — ^the  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a 
dove  and  lighted  upon  him,  and  a  voice  from 
heaven  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  After  his  conflict  with  Satan 
in  the  wilderness,  <<  angels  came  and  ministered 
unto  him."  The  works  that  he  did,  the  same  bore 
witness  of  him,  that  the  Father  had  sent  and 
highly  honoured  him.  These  works  shewed  that 
the  Father  had  not  left  him  alone ; — ^these  works 
demonstrated  that  his  Father's  glory  rested  upon 
him.  He  received  besides,  from  God  the  FatheCi 
honour  and  glory,  when,  at  his  transfiguration  on 
the  Mount,  the  voice  came  again  from  the  ex- 
cellent glory,  saying,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  prevalency  of 
his  prayers,  too,  the  immediate  answers  given  to 
his  supplications,  which  in  the  days  of  his  flesh 
he  offered  up  with  strong  crying  and  tears ;  the 
confident,  thankful,  sense  he  had  that  the  Father 
heard  him  always,  together  with  the  majesty  with 
which  he  retired  from  life,  when,  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  he  said  "  It  is  Jinishedj" — all  declared 
in  the  fullest  manner,  that  the  Father  approved 
of  and  delighted  in  him. 

Now  Christ  imparts  a  similar  glory  to  all  his 
people.  With  respect  to  this  world,  Christians 
are  not  seldom  placed  in  obscure  circumstances, 
and  they  are  often  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  But  when  he  chuses  them  out  of  the 
world,  and  forms  them  for  himself  to  shew  forth 
his  praise,  he  puts  an  high  honour  upon  them,  he 
shews  a  peculiar  delight  in  them,  by  wonders,  and 
signs,  and  divers  gifts.  No  sooner  are  they  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  tran^ated 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son, — ^no  sooner 
are  they  born  from  above,  than  those  celestial 
spirits  who  congratulated  his  coming  into  the 
world,  unite  in  a  similar  ministration  to  them,  as 
his  diosen  people,  for  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
among  the  angels  of  God  over  every  sinner  that 
repenteth.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
is  glory  given  to  them  by  their  Lord.  For,  since 
he  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high, — since  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality 
and  power,  angels  are  subject  and  obedient  to  him ; 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  their 
rejoicing,  when  sinners  repent,  is  an  act  of  service 
enjoined  them  by  him,  in  honour  of  those  happy 
souls  on  whose  account  we  are  told  it  is  made. 

Christ  honours  his  people,  and  testifies  his  high 
approbation  of  them,  by  the  continued  mhiistration 
of  angels.  I  pretend  not  minutely  to  explain  how 
this  is  the  case,  fiut  the  fact  is  manifest  from 
the  record  of  God.  He  gave  glory  to  Peter,  by 
sending  an  angel  to  deliver  him  from  prison ;  and 
to  Pad,  by  the  angel  that  encouraged  him  when 
tossed  in  tiie  storm.     The  world  of  spiritSi  doubt* 
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less,  is  remote  from  oiir  Tiew.  But  were  the  Tail 
drawn  aside  that  keeps  it  from  our  sight, — ^had 
we  eyes  to  observe  the  motions  and  operations  of 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  what 
amazing  glory  would  be  discovered  in  the  minis- 
tration of  angels  to  the  heirs  of  salvation !  Should 
we  not  see  them,  here  leading  some  favourite 
spirit,  and  there  guiding  some  beloved  saint ; — on 
the  one  hand,  strengthening  some  weak  believer, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  comforting  some  discon- 
solate soul,  watching  their  steps,  marking  their 
progress,  interested  m  their  conflicts,  and  never 
ceasing  in  their  various  ministrations,  till  they 
should  place  them  safe  in  their  Father's  house  ? 

Christ  gives  glory  to  his  people,  and  testifies 
bis  high  delight  in  them,  by  the  good  works  and 
the  labours  of  love  which  he  enables  them  to  per- 
form, and  which  he  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget. 
These  works  are,  in  fact,  each  of  them  a  miracle ; 
they  are  done  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  cor- 
rupt nature.  They  attest  the  presence  of  Christ  to 
be  with  his  people.  Doubtless,  Christians  are  men 
of  like  passions  with  other  men,  they  are  com- 
passed about  with  many  infirmities.  They  are 
men,  nevertheless,  approved  of  Christ,  his  power 
being  upon  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
omnipotence  imparted  unto  them,  for  through  him 
who  strengtheneth  them  they  can  do  all  things. 

Christ  honours  his  people,  and  testifies  his  high 
delight  in  them,  by  peculiar  communications  of  his 
grace  made  to  their  souls.  He  loves  them  and 
manifests  himself  unto  them  ;  he  comes  unto 
them,  and  makes  his  abode  with  them.  The  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  given  unto  them.  They  are  sealed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise ; — ^that  Spirit 
descends  into  their  hearts,  and  witnesses  with 
their  spirits  that  they  are  the  children  of  God. 

In  no  small  degree  does  Christ  honour  his 
people,  and  testify  his  high  delight  in  them,  by 
hearing  their  prayers,  and  by  the  confidence 
granted  them  in  prayer.  Accordingly,  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  *<  if  ye  ask  any  thing  m  my  name, 
I  will  do  it."  "  I  will  honour  you  in  my  work  of 
intercession, — I  will  grant  your  requests, — I  will 
fulfil  the  desires  of  your  hearts."  Who  would 
imagine  that  such  poor  imperfect  creatur&s  could 
have  such  dignity  conferred  upon  them?  Yet 
this  honour  have  all  the  people  of  Christ ;  for 
this  is  their  confidence,  that  if  they  ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  will,  "  he  heareth  them."  Nay, 
as  princes,  as  men  of  high  and  honourable  degree, 
they  have  power,  and  prevail  with  God. 

Finally,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  Christ 
gives  glory  to  his  people  similar  to  that  which  he 
has  received  from  his  Father,  by  honouring 
them  with  signal  tokens  of  his  approbation,  in  the 
concluding  moments  of  their  mortal  life.  Having 
honoured  them  through  life,  he  ceases  not  to 
honour  them  at  the  approach  of  death.  Then  he 
enables  them  to  lift  up  their  heads,  because  their 
redemption  draweth  nigh.  The  departure  of 
Christians  from  this  present  world  is  often  a  de- 
parture in  dignity  and  triumph.     Then  they  are 


enabled  to  say,  <<  We  have  fought  a  good  figbt, 
we  have  finidbed  our  course,  we  have  kept  the 
faith."  Having  considered  this  mortal  life  bat  as 
a  day,  and  living  unto  Christ  as  the  work  of  that 
day,  tihey  arrive  at  the  glory  of  saying,  as  he  did, 
in  Uie  evening  of  it,  "  We  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  us  to  do,  and  now  we  are  no 
more  in  the  world,  and  we  come  to  thee.* 

I  am  now  led,  shortly,  to  remark,  that  Christ 
gives  glory  to  his  people,  similar  to  that  which  he 
has  received  from  his  Father : — 

IV.  As  he  gives  them  the  certain  hope,  and 
will,  at  last,  put  them  in  full  possession  of  that 
glory  which  he  has  received  from  his  Father  in 
heaven.  And  what  is  the  glory  which  Chri.^t 
has  received  from  his  Father  in  heaven  ?  Of  this 
there  are  sublime  descriptions  in  the  divine  record. 
There  it  is  said  that  God,  who  raised  bim  from 
the  dead,  hath  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in 
the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in 
that  which  is  to  come ;  that  "  he  hath  highly  exalt- 
ed him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father." 

Now  Christ  gives  his  people,  at  present,  the 
assured  hope  of  sharing  with  him  in  all  this  glory. 
In  this  world  he  gives  them  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God ;  and  if  children,  then  are  they  heirs, 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that 
they  may  be  also  with  him  glorified  together. 
When  Christ  chooses  his  people  from  the  world 
and  forms  them  for  himself,  besides  honouring 
them  with  signal  tokens  of  present  approbation, 
he  sets  exalted  joy  before  them, — he  t^iches  them 
to  hope  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto 
them,  at  his  revelation, — he  appoints  unto  them  a 
kingdom,  as  his  Father  hath  appointed  unto  him. 
This  is  l^eir  present  high  attainment,  and  though 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  they  shall  be,  they 
assuredly  know  liiat  "  when  He  who  is  their 
life  shall  appear,  they  shall  also  appear  with  him 
in  glory ;  and  that  they  shall  be  like  him,  for 
they  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  Then  shall  that 
prayer  be  completely  fulfilled,  which  he  offered  up 
in  his  state  of  humiliation,  « Father  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which 
thou  hast  given  me."  What  though  death  shall 
separate,  for  a  season,  their  souls  and  bodies! 
What  though  their  mortal  part  be  dissolved  in  the 
earth !  The  perishing  of  the  outward  man  is  but 
the  finishing  of  their  course;  the  dissolution  of 
the  earthly  tabernacle  is  only  their  putting  off  the 
garment  of  mortality;  death  is  just  their  lyin^ 
down  to  rest,  their  falling  asleep  in  Jesus,  that 
they  may  rise  again  to  everlasting  life. 

On  the  day  of  the  resurrection — ^that  high  time 
to  awake  out  of  sleep — on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection, **  when  Jesus  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
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in  his  saintS}  and  admired  ip  all  them  that  belieye," 
what  a  glonona  assembly  will  his  people  constitute ! 
That  which  was  sown  in  weakness  shall  be  raised 
in  power,  that  which  was  sown  in  dishonour 
shall  be  raised  in  glory ;— ^yery  one  of  them  all, 
with  a  new  ihimortal  body,  for  he  shall  change 
their  vile  bodies,  and  fashion  them  like  unto  his 
own  glorious  body ; — every  one  of  them  all  with  a 
perfectly  pure  spirit,  for  they  shall  be  fully  con- 
formed to  his  divine  image.  And  then  shall  they 
be  publicly  acknowledged  by  himself,  confessed 
before  his  Father,  and  presented  at  his  throne, 
«*  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." 
To  them,  having  overcome,  "  he  will  then  grant 
to  sit  down  with  him  in  his  throne,  even  as  he 
also  overcame,  and  is  set  down  with  his  Father  in 
his  throne.** 

And  now,  brethren,  ye  who  are  in  truth  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  mean  not  to  detain 
yr>u  from  the  peculiar  service  of  this  day ;  from 
participating  in  that  glory  which  is  given  you,  in 
yo.ir  being  invited  to  have  communion  with  Him 
at  his  table.  Think,  then,  of  all  the  blessed 
privileges  which  to  you,  as  his  people,  do  belong ; 
and  whilst  you  think  of  them,  let  gratitude  arise 
in  your  hearts,  and  thanksgiving  be  poured  from 
your  lips,  to  Him  from  whom  they  have  been 
received.  Yea,  when  ye  think  of  them,  recall  to 
mind  the  end  and  design  for  which  they  are 
given.  "  For  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that 
ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.**  Walk,  then,  worthy  of  your  high  vocation ; 
walk  worthy  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory. 

And  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  let  me 
only  say,  what  hinders  you  from  being  partakers 
of  it  ?  what,  but  your  own  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart  ?  Repent  ye,  then,  and  believe  the  Gos- 
pel. Be  persuaded  to  come  with  us  and  we  will 
do  you  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  con- 
cerning Israel.  I  add  no  more.  May  the  Lord 
Mess  what  hath  been  said,  and  to  his  name  be  the 
praise.     Amen. 

ORIGIN  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  NAME 

BEELZEBUB. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Brodie, 

Minister  of  MonimaiL 

This  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  historical  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  also  found  in  2  Kings  i.  2, 
where  we  are  told  that  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  sent 
to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether 
he  should  recover  of  his  dise^vse. 

As  the  names  ^ven  of  individuals  were  all  significant 
in  Hehrew,  there  is  naturally  excited  some  interest  to 
know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term.  The  first  part 
of  the  word  is  easily  explained.  Baal^  or  Beel,  signifies 
lord,  and  was  commonly  given  to  their  different  deities 
by  the  nations  of  the  East.  We  read  of  judgments 
bving  denounced  against  Israel,  because  they  wor&pped 
Baal,  Baal-peor,  and  Baal-berith,  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then aroimd  them.    Considerable  difficulty,  however, 


is  found  in  ascertaining  the  precise  import  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  word.  Zebub,  in  Hebrew,  and  its  kindred 
dialects,  denotes  a  fly;  bat  commentatort  have  been 
not  a  fittle  puzzled  in  their  endeavours  to  determine 
why  **  the  lord  of  the  fly"  should  be  made  an  object  of 
adoration.  It  may  dso  be  observed,  that  in  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  is  Beelze- 
hul,  which  is  said  by  some  (Jerome,  and  others,)  to 
signify  the  "  lord  of  dung  or  corruption ; "  but  how  the 
two  names  should  be  regarded  as  sjmonymous  terms, 
and  why  they  should  be  applied  to  the  '*  chief  of  the 
devils,"  seems  at  first  to  be  a  difficult  question. 

In  this  inquiry  the  Hebrew  affords  us  but  little  aid. 
Excepting  in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  zebub 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In 
Isaiah  vii.  18,  it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the 
fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt." 
This  insect  is  described  by  Bruce,  the  well-known 
Abyssinian  traveller,  as  a  large  fly,  which,  at  one  season 
of  the  year,  is  produced  in  such  abundance,  and  is  so 
exceedingly  annoying  in  its  attacks,  as  to  drive  away 
almost  every  species  of  quadruped  from  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  shadow- 
ing forth  the  desolating  scourge  which  Jehovah  was 
threatening  to  bring  upon  his  people ;  but  its  history 
affords  us  no  assistance  in  our  present  inquiry.  The 
same  word  is  found  again  in  Ecdesiastes  z.  1,  where  it 
is  sud,  that  "  as  the  flies  of  death  (for  such  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  words)  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour,"  t.  e.,  by 
depositing  in  it  the  eggs  from  which  the  maggots  pro- 
ceed, that  make  the  whole  to  putrify,  "  so  doth  a  little 
folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honour." 

On  turning  for  an  explanation  to  Greek  and  Roman 
authorities,  we  find  little  allusion  made  to  the  fly  in 
their  mythology.  We  are,  however,  told  that  the 
Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  people  of  Elis,  some- 
times termed  Jupiter,  their  chief  deity,  Apomuos,  or 
••  the  remover  of  the  fly,"  "  because,"  says  Pausanias, 
a  heathen  author  who  wrote  an  account  of  their  super- 
stitions, "  he  carries  away  the  flies  from  the  Elian  Olym- 
pus." The  Romans  gave  a  similar  title  to  Hercules, 
another  of  their  gods,  (Clemens  Alex.)  In  examining 
the  collections  that  have  been  made  of  Grecian  medals 
and  gems,  some  farther  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject. 
A  good  many  of  the  earlier  engravings  represent  the 
head  of  Jupiter  with  the  wings  of  a  fly  attached  to  it, 
or  with  two  flies  underneath  it.  Sometimes  a  stone  is 
found,  engraved  on  both  sides,  representing  on  the  one 
Jupiter  with  his  sceptre  and  eagle,  and  on  the  other  a 
large  and  beautiful  fly,  which  prove  that,  taken  altoge- 
ther, it  relates  to  the  god  of  Elis,  (Tassie's  Gems,  No. 
911,  912,  Sec.  &c.)  It  is  also  well  knovm  that  the 
Greeks  employed  the  butterfly  as  an  emblem  of  the 
soul,  which  is  uniformly  represented  in  their  engravings 
by  that  insect,  or  by  a  female  figure  with  butterfly 
wings.  In  some  medals,  for  instance,  which  represent 
a  philosopher  leaning  on  a  staff,  a  scuU  and  butterfly  at 
his  feet,  shew  that  Uie  figure  is  meant  for  Plato,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  immortality  of  the  souL  It 
is  farther  deserving  of  notice,  that  a  number  of  the 
most  ancient  Grecian  gems  are  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
scarabeus  or  beetle ;  a  superstitious  practice,  evidently 
brought  from  Egypt,  from  whence  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  derived  the  art  of  engraving,  as  well  as  their 
idolatrous  ceremonies,  (Tassie,  Introd.)  These  facts 
all  point  to  the  fly  as  the  emblem  of  the  departed  soul, 
or  to  the  god  of  death,  who  carrier  them  away,  while 
they  refer  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  more  accu- 
rate information. 

When,  in  the  next  place,  we  peruse  the  accounts 
given  us  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  we  learn  that 
they  considered  the  beetle  as  sacred;  and  when  we 
examine  their  images,  and  hieroglyphic  figures,  the 
representation  of  that  insect  ia  fire^uently  met  vrith.  U 
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{■  wmietimef  ■Hrrounded  by  raysy  wMch  indicate  .that 
it  is  inteaded  eitlier  for  the  uvm,  or  for  the  deity  of 
whom  the  sun  was  an  emblem.  Now,  various  authors 
inform  us  TPorphyry  de  abstan.,  iv.  9}  that  the  Egyp- 
tians adoreci  the  diversified  operations  and  attributes  of 
God,  under  the  form  of  the  different  symbolical  ani- 
mals which  they  worshipped.  The  beetle  must,  there- 
fore, hare  been  employed  to  shadow  forth  the  Creator 
in  some  of  his  great  operations.  As  its  figure  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  and  on 
sepulchnd  monuments,  we  are  farther  led  to  consider 
it  as  having  some  reference,  either  to  dissolution,  or  to 
the  state  of  the  departed.  Various  authors  inform  us 
that  the  Egyptians  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  exist- 
ence, and  beUeved  that  the  soul,  after  death,  was  car- 
ried to  a  subterraneous  abode,  which  they  termed 
Amenthes,  a  title  that  signifies  "  the  receiver  and 
giver"  (Plutarch  de  Iside,)  and  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  which,  in  our  translation,  is 
sometimes  rendered  the  "  grave,"  and  sometimes  *'  hell," 
and  which  denotes  merely  the  place  of  the  dead.  The 
beetle,  therefore,  was  with  them  the  symbol  of  Him,  who 
as  Lord  of  the  dead,  and  King  of  the  regions  below. 

All  the  different  iables  and  hieroglyphics  to  which 
we  have  referred,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  abuse 
of  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  similitude.  The  "  shard- 
bom  beetle,"  as  an  English  author  graphically  terms  it, 
and  almost  every  other  species  of  fly,  however  beauti- 
ful their  colours,  or  active  their  movements,  are  bred  in 
corruption;  and,  as  in  these  instances,  the  Creator 
brings  life  out  of  death,  so  does  he  bring  immortality 
out  of  the  tomb.  And  as  the  worm,  which,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  being,  draws  a  loathsome  length 
along,  and  finds  its  nourishment  in  decaying  vegetables 
and  putrifying  flesh,  when  the  season  of  its  change  has 
come,  casts  off  the  slough  of  its  infancy,  and  mounts 
on  wings  of  delight,  to  bosk  in  the  sunshine,  and  sip 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers ;  ao,  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  does  the  spirit  of  man  arise  to  a  new  and 
better  state ;  the  mortal  puts  on  immortality,  and  the 
grovelling  pursuits  of  earth  are  exchanged  for  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven. 

The  Egyptian  liord  of  Amenthes,  with  a  beetle  for 
his  symbol,-^^e  Grecian  Jupiter  Apomuos,  urith  a  fly 
in  the  field  of  his  nieda],^4md  the  Ekronite  Baal-zebub, 
were  one  and  the  same.  They  are  but  different  names 
for  the  Lord  of  the  Grave,  the  Ruler  of  Spirits  De- 
parted. 

This  examinattion  into  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
name  Baal-zebub,  points  ont  the  reason  why  the  king 
of  Israel  sent  to  inquire  at  bis  shrine,  if  he  should 
recover  of  liia  disease ;  for  who  could  be  supposed  by  a 
heathenish  mind  so  able  to  answer  his  question  as  the 
lord  of  the  dead  ?  It  shews,  too,  the  propriety  of  its 
application  as  a  title  of  Satan,  of  whom  the  apostle 
speaks  as  "  him  that  has  the  power  of  death,  that  is 
the  devil."  (Heb.  ii.  14.)  And  it  explains  the  change 
made  on  the  name  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  who  did  not  call  him  Beelzebub,  or  lord  of 
the  fly,  because  they  did  not  acknowledge  his  dominion 
over  the  departed  spirit,  but  who  termed  him  Beelzebul, 
or  lord  of  corruption,  because  death  was  his  work,  and 
he  had  power  over  the  mortal  and  putrefying  remains. 

In  tracing  the  varied  superstitions  that  arose  from 
the  abuse  of  the  simple  and  appropriate  emblem  which 
we  have  been  considering,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  command  which  says,  *'  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image^  or  any  likeness 
of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  earu 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  i  thou  shslt 
not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them."  At 
first  sight,  it  appears  impossible  that  a  reference  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  beetle,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
diange  that  man  undergoes  at  death,  could  ba  the  source 
#f  tny  evili  yet,  firon  tlu«  miU  beigiaiungy  how  great 


and  how  numerous  are  the  errors  that  have  sprang  t  i 
Men  began  by  represendng  in  a  symbolical  manner  the 
operations  of  the  Deity,  they  gradually  came  to  worship 
the  emblem,  and  to  forget  the  God,  and,  at  last,  they 
gave  to  bird,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing,  the  service 
due  to  Jehovah.  Let  us  also  beware :  for  if  we  gin 
to  God  external  service  only,  if  we  attend  to  outi^ 
ordinances  alone,  grasping  the  shadow  and  neglectiiig 
the  substance ;  iif  we  do  not  worship  Him,  who  is  s 
Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  imitate  their  ejouni^e, 
and  we  share  in  their  dn. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
Sacramental  Addrtsn, — Intending  communleanta,  fix 
your  eyes  on  Calvary,  and  ask  your  hearts  with  what 
interest  and  emotion  you  look  upon  the  scene.  Many 
have  sat  at  the  communion  table  in  whose  aoiila  th« 
view  of  Calvary  excited  no  pious  and  lively  wonder, 
and  no  felt  and  holy  love.  Better  far  had  it  been  that 
they  had  not  approached  that  table.  Oh  I  what  would 
the  Saviour  think  of  their  conduct  ?  How  would  he 
regard  them,  when  he  beheld  them  seated  there  aa  hii 
pretended  adoring  friends,  while  he  knew  that  m  their 
hearts  they  were  indifferent  about  him, — that  the  acenc 
of  his  agony  was  barren  of  interest  to  them,— -that  his 
dying  love  had  not  engaged  their  affection,  and  did  not 
excite  their  praise.  Oht  how  could  he  regard  them 
but  as  grievously,  basely,  daringly,  insulting  him  ?  I 
trust,  my  friends,  that  Calvary  is  a  scene  wbidi  has  at- 
tractions for  you — ^that  your  eyes  are  now  fiixed  upon  it 
with  admiring  and  affectionate  contemplation — that  your 
hearts  are  at  the  spot  where  Jesus  suffered — and  that 
fOMT  souls  are  blessing  the  Lord,  that  in  the  cross, 
justice  and  all  her  terrors  have  been  met,  and  that  fa 
fellowship  with  her,  mercy  appears  yearning  with  bowels 
of  heavenly  pity,  and  proclaiming  siedvation,  and  saying, 
"  Save  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  for  behold  I  have 
found  out  a  ransom."  In  the  hope  that  yon  are  now 
looking  to  the  cross  of  Christ^-^hat  you  sea  it  as 
the  single  source  of  all  consolation — that  you  view 
it  with  gkdness,  and  lively  interest,  and  do  look 
for  acceptance  only  through  the  merits  of  the  sacrifice; 
which  its  wonders  and  its  love  exhibit,  I  proceed  to 
put  into  your  hands  the  memorials  of  that  sacrifice. 
May  the  Spirit  enable  eaeh  one  of  you,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  lively  £uth,  to  say,  "  He  was  wounded  for  i^ 
tran^essions,  he  was  bruised  for  lay  iniquities." 

AFTE&  THB  6SAVICS. 

"Unto  them  that  believe  he  is  predons."  They 
love  him  supremely,  and  his  praises  are  often  on  their 
lips.  The  thought  of  his  free,  and  full,  and  generous 
consent,  to  undertake  the  business  of  redemption,  ex- 
cites their  liveliest  and  warmest  gratitude.  And  whila  I 
they  view  him  with  wonder  and  with  love  appearing  in 
our  world  and  dying  on  the  cross,  they  exclaim,  "  Oh  I 
where  should  we  have  appeared  but  for  his  marveDoos 

condescension — ^what  should  have  been  our  end bow 

should  we  have  borne  its  misery  1  But  his  blood  hath 
sadsfied  justice,  and  his  spotless  obedience  made  a  sore 
and  perfect  title  to  a  happy  immortality:  and  being 
interested  in  him,  we  live.  Bless  our  Redeemer,  O 
our  souls.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  **  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification."  '*  Grace  reigns 
through  righteousness  unto  eteraal  life,  lij  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Believing  communicants,  you  have  been 
adoring  Jesus  as  your  condescending  and  kind  Redeemer, 
and  pouring  out  your  hearts  in  praise  to  him  Tor  his 
gracious  compassion — his  ineffable  lo^e.  Have  you  not 
been  praising  him  too  U>t  bles^ng  you  with  that  ftitk 
which  embraces  him,  and  appropriates  him  as  the  soul's 
salvation?    It  it  bis  own  pft«    Tou  wer«  liriof  for* 
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getf ul  of  ih%  i&terests  of  etenii^,  and  regBrdleM  of  hit 
cross ;  and  had  bo  not  Tuited  you  witli  Ms  ^raoe,  70a 
would  still  hays  been  strangers  to  bim.  "  By  grace  are 
ye  sared,  tbrougb  £oith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,*  it 
is  the  g^  of  God."  Wbatever  measure  of  heavenly 
and  spiritual  consoladoh  you  enjoy,  believers,  you  view 
Christ,  and  1  trust  bave  been  praising  bim,  as  toe  source 
of  it  alL  Do  you  address  Gk)d  with  any  measure  of 
confidence  as  your  reconciled  Father  ? — ^to  Christ  you 
are  indebted  fbr  the  blessed  pfivOege.  Can  your  ex- 
perience tell  of  any  sweet  enjovment  of  that  holy  peace 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  Christian,  and  a  foretaste 
of  heaven  ? — ^it  came  through  the  blood,  and  was  pro* 
duced  in  the  soul  by  the  Spirit,  of  Christ.  When 
enemies  assail  you,  do  you  find  a  refuge  which  bids 
defiance  to  thdr  power  ?^~4s  that  refuge  any  other 
than  Christ?  When  this  wilderness  wearies  you, 
when  difficulties  oppress,  and  sorrows  weigh  you  down, 
do  you  find  ought  to  refresh  you  again,  and  to  sustain 
you? — does  not  the  refreshing  come  from  Chriit-4s 
it  not  hk  grace  that  cheers,  and  animates,  and  strengthens 
you  ?  Does  the  hope  of  glory  dwell  in  you,  and  do 
you  long  for  heaven  ? — other  source  of  sudi  hope  than 
Christ  tibere  is  none ;  and  it  is  he  that  will  command 
the  everlasting  gates.to  be  lifted  up,  that  you  may  enter 
the  blessed  and  everUsting  kingdom.  Tou  associate, 
believers,  you  associate  the  name  of  Jesus  with  all  that 
you  are, — ^with  all  that  you  enjoy,— and  with  all  that 
you  hope  for.  "  Unto  them  that  believe  he  is  precious." 
"  The  desire  of  our  souls,"  you  are  saying,  "is  to  thy 
name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee :"  or  better  still, 
perbstps  you  are  saying,  "  Thou  knowest  that  we  love 
thee."  Go  from  his  table,  praying  that  a  lively  faith 
may  ever  dwell  in  you, — that  much  of  the  blessedness 
which  true  fidth  brings  may  ever  be  enjoyed  by  you, — 
that  your  love  to  him  may  be  felt  by  your  growing  in 
warmth, — and  that  you  may  ever  be  enabled  to  address 
him  in  these  confident  words,  "  Thou  knowest  that 
we  love  thee." — Eev.  William  Pateraon,  AGaionary  in 
WhiteneM  andWeesdaU^  Shetland. 

*^  Lordi  remember  «•."— (A  Fragment.)— Yes  1 
Christians !  it  was  Christ  who  opened  the  gate  of  heaven 
to  Adam— and  who  held  it  open  for  Noah,  and  Abra- 
ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  long  procession  of 
believers  who  Uved  from  the  fiill  to  the  fulness  of  the 
time!  And  when  that  had  oome-~on  the  day  of  all 
others  the  most  solemn  that  this  vrorld  ever  saw — even 
the  day  of  his  own  crudfizion — ^he  opened  It  to  the  poor 
dying  malefactor  who  suffered  at  his  side,  and  in  his 
agony  cried  out,  '*Lordt  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom  I"  Thir  man  sued  for  mercy, 
in  a  general  sense,  at  the  hands  of  Christ-4ie  entreated 
that  when  the  Saviour  had  gone  to  heaven  he  would 
bestow  a  thought  of  pity  and  compassion  upon  him,  as  an 
absent  distant  individual.  Perhaps  he  had  no  idea  that 
be  himself  could  go  to  heaven — his  hopes  were  indistinct 
and  undefined,  because  his  knowledge  and  his  faith 
were  rery  imperfect.  But  oh,  was  there  not  great 
fervour  in  his  prayer  ?  He  little  dreamt  of  being  ad- 
mitted  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  though  in  ttdn 
state  of  mind  at  noon  of  the  day,  yet  ere  sunset  he  sat 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  that 
kingdom  I  See  how  the  work  of  grace  can  be  accom- 
plished when  the  mighty  power  of  a  dying  Saviour  is 
put  forth  to  effect  it  I  He  never  dreamt  of  being 
allowed  to  pass  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,  but 
that  very  day  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  that  tree,  and  did 
eat  ot  iu  pleasant  fruits  1  He  never  dreamt  of  quaffing 
the  waters  of  that  river  of  life  which  proceedeth  forth 
from  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,— but  in  that  very  hour 
be  tasted  and  he  drank  of  these  purs  and  livi^  waters ! 
He  never  thought  of  being  admitted  to  the  palaoe  of 
the  Frince  of  life^-^at  that  rery  day  bt  wm  arra^edln 


the  royal  attire,  and  had  the  diadem  of  glory  encircling 
his  brow  1  It  was  a  propitious  day — it  was  a  propitious 
hour-— 4t  was  a  propitious  moment  I  True,  the  sun  was 
darkened — the  whole  land  was  shrouded  in  blackness-* 
the  earth  quaked — ^the  rocks  rent — ^the  graves  were  * 
opened — ^the  sleeping  saints  arose — and  the  vail  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain  I  But  the  grand,  the  mighty 
plans  of  grace  were  now  consummated — ^the  reooncilia- 
tion  between  heaven  and  earth  was  at  length  fulfilled  1 
Oh  it  was  indeed  a  propitious  hour  for  the  offering  up 
of  such  a  prayer  I  BeUeversl  this,  too,  is  a  propitious 
hour,  and  a  propitious  place  for  pouring  out  your 
hearts  unto  Qod.  It  is  the  house  of  prayer — and  whilst 
we  are  about  to  dose  our  celebration  of  the  memorials 
of  Christ's  death,  avail  yourselves  of  the  moments  as 
they  fly.  Wait  not-^say  not,  when  we  shall  go  home, 
we  shall  offer  up  our  prayer — ^now— now — even  where 
we  sit|  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  offer  up  the  fervent 
prayer,  *'  Oh  1  let  me  not  continue  dry  while  all  the 
fleece  is  wet."  "  Lord  t  remember  me,  now  that  thou 
hast  entered  into  thy  kingdom  1"  I  cannot  pass  it  by, 
and  I  will  not  I — The  subject  leads  to  it-^^o  season 
may  impress  it.  Is  there  a  thief— is  there  a  robber- 
is  there  a  profligate — is  there  a  hvpocritein  this  house  ? 
Let  him  hear  and  fear,  and  this  instant  fall  down  and 
put  «p  the  prayer,  "  Lord  1  remember  me !"  Chris- 
tiani  I  take  comfort  from  the  truth,  that  at  death  the 
soul  passes  immediately  into  glory.  At  three  o'clock 
of  the  afUraoon  was  tiie  penitent's  praver  put  up,  and 
the  answer  received  from  die^^edeemer  s  lips.  £re  the 
suii  had  set,  his  body  had  b^n  taken  down,  and  thrown 
away  among  the  carcasses  on  Golgotha,  but  his  soul  had 
winged  its  way  to  paradise  I  Anally,  brethten,  see 
that  ye  ask  not  too  little  in  your  prayers.  Oh  we  are 
sadly  straitened  in  ourselves— we  surely  ask  too  little ! 
there  is  a  strange  want  of  enlargement  of  heart  in  our 
prayers  I  Remenber  ye,  that  when  the  King  of  Israel 
came  to  weep  over  the  (mce  of  the  dying  prophet,  the 
prophet  bid  him  take  his  arrows  and  smite  upon  the 
ground.  And  he  took  them,  and  smote  thnce,  and 
stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth,  and  said, 
thou  shouldst  have  smitten  five  or  six  times — then 
thou  shouldst  have  smitten  Syria  until  thou  hadst  con- 
sumed it.  In  like  msnner  should  we  ask— not  once 
or  twice^but  six,  or  seven,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
ten  hundred  times,  and  God  will  grant  us  the  whole 
desires  of  our  hearts.— [CoNcikston  of  an  Address  by  the 
late  Rem.  Dr  Jenes^  after  the  celebration  of  the  Lords 
Supper  m  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  JEdinbwgh*^ 

ne  light  in  which  Christians  should  regard  JFimiikf 
Connections. — Important  and  awful  connection  1  which 
I  wish  and  pray  may  be  more  and  more  deeply  impressed 
on  my  mind.  How  contrary  is  it  to  our  nature,  to 
consider  the  nearest  relation^  we  have  in  this  light, 
and  to  say  often  and  solemnly,  my  &ther  or  mother, 
husband  or  wife,  children  or  servants,  are  the  very 
persona  with  whom,  as  I  have  the  most  to  do,  I  shaU 
have  the  most  to  answer  fbr !  They,  even  they,  will  be 
the  witnesses,  either  to  attest  my  life  of  faith,  or  to 
confront  my  fidse,  though  perhaps  confident,  preten- 
sions to  that  precious  grace.  With  what  dreumspection, 
with  what  tenderness  of  love,  and  with  what  zeal,  should 
we  do  good,  and  edify,  and  comfort  one  another,  were 
we  to  think  in  this  manner  1 — YEinf. 

Peace  ofMmd. — Let  us,  therefore,  look  very  care- 
fully, what  effect  our  peace  has  on  our  hearts  and  lives, 
and  are  we  the  more  humble  or  the  more  proud,  for  our 
comfort  ?  Do  we  walk  more  elosely  or  loosely  with 
God  for  this  peace  ?  Can  we  shew  that  grace  and  peace 
grow  in  us  alike  ?  Or,  does  the  one  appear  less,  since 
we  pretend  more  to  the  other  ?  By  this  we  may  know, 
whether  our  peace  comes  from  the  peace-maker  or 
peaoe-marrer ;  from  the  God  of  truth,  or  &ther  of  Ikh 
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or  pabtahko  in  the  lord's  stp^eb. 

CNo9ember  IB16J 

From  what  a  banquet  I  awake  1 

Still  breathing  are  the  words  of  praise ; 

O  yet  again  that  bread  to  break. 
And  yet  again  that  cup  to  raise ! 

The  table  Bpread,-^the  symbols  placed,— 
The  Record  rnd,  and  blessing  giyen ; 

With  holy  psalms  we  slowly  pikoed 
Those  sacred  courts,  a  type  of  hearen. 

All  round  the  altar,  ranged  in  rows. 
In  trembling  praise  then  died  the  song ; 

A  pause  to  feeling  marked  the  dose, 
Deep  as  of  Sinai's  watchful  throng. 

But  th^e  no  pealing  thunder  broke. 
No  lightning  flashed,  no  trumpet  blew ; 

God's  servant  rose  and  mercy  spoke ; 
"  Behold  what  Christ  has  done  for  you  I 

"  That  you  might  lire,  he  bled  and  died. 
Now  lives  and  reigns  High  Priest  above ; 

Here  let  your  vows  be  ratified, 
Your  victim,  sin ;  your  incense,  love.*' 

The  symbols,  pledges,  circling  came, 
'Mid  aspirations,  praise,  and  sighs ; 

Each  calling  on  God's  holy  name ; 
Faith  tasting  food  that  never  dies. 

My  soul  in  high  communion  swelled ; 

God's  presence  seemed  to  fill  the  place  I 
Each  there  I  loved,  in  each  beheld 

The  brightness  of  the  Prophet's  fisice. 

Such  temple  is  the  porch  of  bliss, — 
Such  rite  the  service  of  the  heart ; 

O  may  my  latest  rite  be  this. 
The  song  begun  ere  I  depart ! 

The  wish  remained — the  vision  fled, — 

Night  breathed  delight,  though  music  ceased ; 
Dreams,  not  in  vain,  the  table  spread; 
For  thus  to  hunger  is  to  feast. 

Jamsb  Gribrson. 
Errol  Manae. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr  Boerhaave, — His  knowledge,  however  uncom- 
mon, held  in  his  character  but  die  second  place ;  his 
virtue  was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning. 
He  was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance,  fortitude, 
humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and  a  religious  sense 
of  his  dependence  on  God,  was  the  basis  of  all  his 
virtues,  and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduct.  He 
was  too  sensible  of  his  weakness  to  ascribe  anything  to 
himself,  or  to  conceive  that  he  could  subdue  passion  or 
withstand  temptation  by  his  own  natural  power ;  he 
attributed  every  good,  thought,  and  every  laudable 
action,  to  the  Father  of  goodness.  Being  once  asked 
by  a  friend  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under 
great  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had  so  entirely  suppressed 
that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  passion  ?  he  answer- 
ed with  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  he 
was  naturally  quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this 
mastery  over  himself.  As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was,  through  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to 
retire  for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation ; 
this  h«  often  told  hia  friends,  gave  him  spirit  and  vigour 


in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  he  therefore  com*  | 
mended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for  nothing  he  knew 
could  support  the  soul  in  all  distresses  but  a  oonfidence 
in  God;  nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  magnanimitr 
flow  from 'any  other  source  than  a  consciousness  of 
the  divine  favour. 

A  Bumum  Convert — Mrs  Judson,  giving  some  tc- 
count,  in  a  letter,  of  the  first  Burman  convert,  says :_ 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  with  him  Christ's  Ser- 
mon  on  the  Mount.  He  was  deeply  impressed,  and 
unusually  solemn.  "  These  words,"  said  he,  *'  uke 
hold  on  my  very  heart ;  they  make  me  tremble.  Here  \ 
God  commands  us  to  do  every  thing  that  is  good  in 
secret,  not  to  be  seen  of  men.  How  unlike  our  reli^oa 
is  this  1  When  Burmans  make  offerings  at  the  pagodas, 
they  make  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  musical  in- 
struments, that  others  may  see  how  good  they  are ; 
but  this  religion  makes  the  mind  fear  God ;  it  mallei 
it,  of  its  own  accord,  fear  sin." 

How  $haB  I  Pray  f — The  Rev.  Mr  Ramftler,  of 
Fulneck,  states,  that  a  Hottentot,  being  under  deep  con- 
viction of  sin,  was  anxious  to  know  how  to  pray.  He 
went  to  his  master,  a  Dutchman,  to  consult  with  him ; 
but  he  gave  him  no  encouragement.  A  sense  of  his  own 
wickedness  increased,  and  he  had  no  one  near  to  direct 
him.  Occasionally,  however,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
family  at  the  time  of  prayer.  The  portion  of  Scripture 
which  ^^'as  one  day  read  by  the  master,  was  the  par&bic 
of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican.  While  the  prayer  of  the 
Pharisee  was  read,  the  poor  Hottentot  thought  within 
himself,  **  This  is  a  good  man  ;  here  is  nothing  for  me  ;** 
but  when  his  master  came  to  the  prayer  of  the  Publican. 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ; "  •*  This  suits  roe," 
he  cried,  "  now  I  know  how  to  pray  I "  W^ith  tliis 
prayer  he  immediately  retired,  and  prayed  night  and  diy 
for  two  days,  and  at  length  found  peace.  Full  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  he  went  into  the  fields,  and  as  he  had  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  speak,  he  exclaimed,  "  Te  hills,  ye 
rocks,  ye  trees,  ye  rivers,  hear  what  God  has  done  ior 
my  soul  1  he  has  been  merdfril  to  me,  a  sinner." 

The  Horrid  Effects  of  Ambition — Dr  Prideaux  states, 
that  in  fifty  battles  fought  by  Julius  Oesar,  he  sit  vr 
one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  of  hi» 
enemies.  If  to  this  number  we  add  the  loss  of  troops 
on  his  own  side,  and  the  slaughter  of  women  and  cIilI- 
dren  on  both  sides,  we  shall  probably  have  a  total  of 
TWO  MILLIONS  of  humau  beings,  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  one  man  1 

7\oo  Hottentot  Girb. — Mr  Read,  in  one  of  his  mis- 
sionary excursions,  says : — I  perceived  a  former's  little 
girl,  of  five  years  old,  constantly  going,  as  secretly  u 
she  could,  behind  a  bush.  Coming  to  my  waggon,  I 
said,  '*  What  do  you  do  so  often  behind  the  bush  ? " 
"  I  go  to  pray,  sir."  "  To  whom  do  you  pray  ?  "  "To 
Christ?"  "  What  do  you  ask  from  Christ?  "  I  ask  for 
grace."  To  another  child  of  her  age,  I  said,  •*  I  hear 
you  often  pray ;  what  do  you  pray  for?"  "I  say.  Lord 
Jesus,  here  lies  a  poor  sinful  child  at  thy  feet ;  Lord, 
be  gracious  to  me,  and  give  me  grace,  and  thy  Holy 
Spirit :  forgive  me  all  my  sins." 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  GOSPEL 

IN  THE  BKLAROBMBNT  AND  ELEVATION  OF  THB 
INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER. 

Bt  THB  Ret.   Robbrt   Cook, 
Minister  of  ClatU 

It  is  an  excellence  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
that  in  wfaateTer  light  it  is  surveyed,  it  bears  the 
manifest  impress  of  a  divine  original.  Whether 
we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  proofs  by  which  its 
truth  is  con£rmed,  or  the  sublime  doctrines  pre- 
sented to  our  belief;  in  relation  to  its  pure  and 
exalted  morality,  or  its  kindly  aspect  on  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  man,  it  is  alike 
exhibited,  "  The  power  of  God,  and  tie  wisdom 
of  God.'* 

Its  direct  effects  in  the  improvement  of  man's 
temporal  condition,  have  often  been  urged  as 
proofs  of  its  diTinity,  and  its  complete  adaptation 
to  the  spiritual  recovery  of  a  "  world  lying  in 
wickedness,**  bespeaks  it  as  the  work  of  the  faith- 
ful God.  Its  salutary  and  incidental  influence  in 
promoting  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  and 
in  raising  man  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being, 
though  too  frequently  overlooked,  leads  us  to  ad- 
mire the  divine  wisdom  displayed  in  its  contrivance, 
and  forcibly  recommends  it  as  the  most  efficient 
engine  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  character. 

I.  The  reception  of  Christian  truth  removes  the 
obstacles  that  retard  the  expansion  of  the  mind. 

Of  these  obstacles,  ignorance  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  determined.  A  state  of  ignorance 
can  never  accord  with  the  full  development  of 
the  human  character.  It  is  only  by  the  number 
of  objects  and  of  views  brought  within  its  range, 
and  by  the  exercise  requisite  to  make  them  its 
own,  that  the  mind  can  be  in  the  way  of  rising 
above  its  state  of  natural  ignorance.  Every  ac- 
cession of  knowledge  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the 
understanding.  <<  Knowledge  is  power,"  but  it 
is  power  that  may  be  rendered  productive  of  evil 
as  well  as  of  good.  It  is  Christian  knowledge 
that  is  best  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  by  the  importance  of  the  truths 
about  which  it  is  conversant,  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  enlarge  and  ennoble  its  faculties.  «  The 
entrance  of  the  word  giveth  life ;"  and  <<  the  law 
Vol.  II, 


of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  "  that 
<<  the  god  of  this  world  has  blinded.** 

The  Christian  faith  tends  to  remove  slavish 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  man  in  matters  of 
religious  belief.  There  is  nothing  that  more 
completely  paralyses  the  mind,  than  the  surrender 
to  another's  disposal  of  its  inalienable  right  of 
private  judgment  But  this  right  the  Gospel 
recognises  and  asserts.  It  addresses  man  as  a 
rational  being.  It  challenges  the  free  exercise  of 
those  reasoning  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed 
by  his  Creator.  It  commands  him  to  '*  search  the 
Scriptures  "  for  himself,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
<'  give  to  every  one  that  asketh,  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him."  It  acknowledges  no  head 
in  matters  of  faith,  save  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  enjoins  him  to  call  no  man  father  on  earth,  but 
to  <<  prove  all  things,"  and  <<  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

The  Gospel  received  into  the  heart,  likewise 
effects  deliverance  from  those  debasing  passions 
that  enchain  the  mind,  and  spread  disorder  through 
all  its  faculties.  It  lavs  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
every  affection  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
man.  It  asserts  the  dominion  of  reason  over 
passion,  of  intellect  over  sense.  It  reminds  us 
of  our  high  origin,  and  would  withdraw  us  from 
every  indulgence  incompatible  with  our  comfort 
and  safety.  It  points  to  pur  exalted  destination, 
and  calls  upon  us  to  act  a  part  worthy  of  such 
purifying  prospects.  It  directs  to  the  armour 
whereby  a  victory  over  the  *^  lusts  that  war  against 
the  soul,"  may  be  achieved ;  and  "  the  grace  of 
God  that  briDgeth  salvation,  teacheth  us,  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  world." 

II.  The  sublime  truths  which  the  Gospel  re* 
veals,  tend  to  elevate  the  human  mind. 

Building  its  essential  truths  on  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Creator,  it  refers  to  his  sustaining 
energy  the  whole  universe  of  created  existence. 
It  represents  the  sublime  idea  of  an  immeasureable 
world  willed  into  existence,  aod  its  varied  pro- 
ductions supported  by  his  power.  The  powerful, 
the  wise,  and  the  merciful  Jehovah,  it  exhibits  as 
alike  watching  over  the  minutest  as  the  most 
stupendous  of  his  works,  presiding  with  equal 
ease  over  the  movements  of  the  host  of  heayeiif 
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the  persecuted  remniint,  to  brave  all  dangers,  and  even 
death  itself,  in  maintaining  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  studies,  accord* 
ingly,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
was  ordered  to  be  tendered  to  every  student  in  divinity. 
The  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  chiefly  decided  him 
in  favour  of  the  covenanters,  was  the  execution  of 
Mr  Donald  Cargill,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  and 
which  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind  as  vras 
never  afterwards  effaced.  From  that  moment  he  became 
lealous  and  intrepid  in  the  good  cause.  In  the  societies 
which  the  adherents  of  the  covenant  held  for  prayer 
and  religious  conference,  Ren\nck  took  a  conspicuous 
port,  and  his  remarkable  gifts  soon  became  apparent  to 
all  his  brethren.  From  the  high  opinion  which  they 
were  led  to  form  of  his  piety  and  talents,  he,  along 
with  several  other  young  men,  were  sent  to  Holland 
in  1682,  to  complete  their  theological  education^  and 
receive  ordination. 

On  arriving  in  Holland,  Mr  Renwick  repaired  to  the 
University  of  Groningen,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  success.  At 
length,  through  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed  friend,  Mr 
Hamilton  of  Lewarden,  he  was  taken  on  trials  for  ordi- 
nation by  the  Classis  of  Groningen,  an  assembly  cor- 
responding to  the  presbytery  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Mr  Renwick's  preliminary  discourses  were  much  ap- 
proved by  the  *  brethren,  but,  before  proceeding  to  the 
solemn  act  of  ordination,  he  was  required  to  subscribe 
the  formula  and  catechisms  of  the  Dutch  Cburch.  To 
this,  however,  he  could  not  conscientiously  accede,  and 
the  Classis,  after  consultation,  agreed  to  waive,  in  this 
instance,  their  uniform  practice,  and  to  substitute  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  By  this  means  Mr  Rcnwick*s  scruples  were 
obviated,  and  he  was  set  apart  to  the  holy  office  of 
the  ministry.  His  feelings  on  this  occasion  he  thus 
describes  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Hamilton : — 

"  You  know,*'  says  he,  "  what  a  great  work  the 
Lord  hath  laid  upon  me,  and  how  he  hath  laid  so  many 
obligations  upon  me  to  be  for  him,  and  him  only.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  mindful  thereof,  praying  that  he 
will  endow  me  with  zeal,  counige,  resolution,  constancy, 
tenderness,  and  humility ;  and  give  a  door  of  utterance, 
that  with  all  boldness  I  may  speak  all  his  words,  and 
that  he  may  follow  the  same  \vith  his  rich  blessing.  I 
do  not  think  but  trials  and  difficulties  are  abiding  me, 
but  if  He  be  with  me,  I  shall  not  care.  We  must  not 
this  day  seek  for  ourselves  great  things,  when  the  Lord 
is  bringing  evil  upon  all  tiesh,  and  is  breaking  down 
what  he  bath  built,  and  plucking  up  what  he  hath 
planted.  O  I  must  say  this  indeed  to  the  praise  of  his 
free  grace,  that  he  is  continuing  and  increasing  his 
kindly  dealing  with  my  soul.  O  that  I  could  praise 
him,  and  recommend  him  to  all  flesh  1  ** 

Immediately  after  his  ordination,  Mr  Renwick  was 
anxious  to  retiu-n  to  his  native  land,  that  he  might 
share  with  his  persecuted  brethren  in  their  trials,  and 
declare  among  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
Leaving  Groningen,  accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Rotter- 
dam, with  the  view  of  embracing  the  first  opportunity 
of  embarking  for  Scotland.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
foot  on  his  native  shore,  he  felt  himself  to  be  exposed 
1.0  much  danger  from  his  well-known  principles,  and, 
after  travelling  amid  great  fatigue,  and  many  privations, 
}ke  reached  a  company  of  the  Covenanters,  who  gladly 
welcomed  him  as  a  brother.  Though  regularly  or£iined 
in  Holland  to  the  ministerial  office,  he  declined  availing 
himself  of  his  ordination,  until  he  had  received  a  regu- 
lar call  from  the  people.  This,  however,  he  was  not 
long  in  obtaining,  and  "  the  society  people,"  as  the 
Covenanters  were  termed,  were  often  encouraged,  amid 
their  severe  hardships,  by  his  faithful  instructions.  Hii 
first  sermon  was  preached  in  a  moss  at  Darmead,  in 
Clydesdale.     In  the  course  of  it  he  boldly  exposed  the 


unhallowed  principles  and  eondoct  of  the  persecuting 
party,  and  called  upon  the  little  band,  who  aealously 
maintained  the  truth,  to  be  stedfast  and  immoveable  in 
the  great  work  in  which  they  had  engaged.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  open  declaration  of  the  truth  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Proclamations 
were  issued  against  Renwick  and  his  party,  denouncing 
them  as  traitors  and  rebels.  Dragoons  were  sent  out 
to  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  poor 
persecuted  Covenanters  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  dens  and  clefts  of  the  mountain  &stnesses.  Renwick, 
however,  was  undaunted.  He  preached,  baptized,  and 
catechised  in  the  open  fields,  and  often,  under  cloud  of 
night,  did  the  psalm  of  praise  ascend  from  groups  of 
his  followers,  encamped  in  some  rocky  cavern,  £sr  firom 
the  busy  haunts  of  men.  The  people  and  their  intrepid 
pastor  were  alike  resolute  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
principles.  They  wandered  from  place  to  place,  while 
their  ruthless  persecutors  tracked  them  in  their  flight, 
and  murdered  them  in  great  numbers ;  while  others  were 
compelled  from  alarm  to  forsake  their  principles.  The 
imminent  danger  to  which  Renwick  was  exposed  in 
Clydesdale  led  him  to  pass  into  Ayrshire,  where  the 
following  account  of  his  reception  at  the  house  of  the 
well-known  John  Brown  of  Priesthill  is  pre>erved. 
We  extract  it  from  an  interesting  account  of  the  Life 
of  Renwick,  published  a  few  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  : — 

"  Almost  sinking  with  fiitigue,  he  arrived  at  Priest- 
hill  ;  Brown  was  from  home ;  and  the  family  were 
l)usily  engaged  in  preparing  the  wool  of  their  flocks  for 
a  neighbouring  &ir.  The  eldest  daughter  Janet  (by 
a  former  marriage)  and  the  herd  boy  were  teasing  the 
wool,  and  the  shepherd  was  carding  it,  while  Mrs 
Bro\vn  sat  nursing  her  first-born  son  at  one  side  of 
the  fire,  with  the  faithful  watch-dog  lying  at  her  feet. 
At  the  sound  of  Mr  Renwick's  footsteps,  the  dog 
started  up,  and  ran  to  the  door,  barking  at  the  approach 
of  a  stranger.  Janet  and  the  herd  were  almost  as  soon 
at  the  door  as  the  dog,  commanding  him  to  be  silent 
The  herd  caught  the  dog  in  his  arms,  and  returned 
with  him  into  the  house,  while  Janet  followed,  leading 
the  stranger,  first  looking  to  her  mother  for  encour- 
agement, and  then  to  her  guest  She  led  him  to  her 
father's  chair  with  a  courtesy  that  seemed  to  give  rise 
to  strong  emotions  in  his  heart.  Mr  Renwick,  who 
was  unknown  to  any  in  the  house,  was  pale  with  tailzie 
and  sickness.  His  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  a  shep- 
herd's plaid  hung  round  him,  seemingly  for  disgui^; 
for  by  his  dress  and  speech,  they  were  convinced  that 
he  was  of  superior  rank.  While  the  servants  gazed  oo 
him,  Mrs  Brown  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  she 
should  welcome  him  as  a  sufferer,  or  consider  bim  as  s 
spy ;  and  she  accordingly  left  Janet  to  perform  the  kind 
offices  the  stranger  required,  while  she  lulled  her  boy 
to  sleep,  by  singing  a  verse  of  an  old  song.  During 
Mrs  Brown's  song,  Mr  Renwick's  countenance  bright- 
ened up,  and  he  more  cheerfully  accepted  of  the  child's 
endearing  attentions,  who  placed  him  in  the  warmest 
comer,  helped  him  off  with  his  drenched  plaid,  and.  in 
short,  imitated  all  the  kind  offices  she  had  seen  her 
mother  perform  to  her  father,  to  the  no  small  amunN 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  On  Mr  Renwick  it  had 
a  different  effect.  He  burst  into  tears,  aiid  cried, 
"  Msy  the  blessing  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  re^t 
upon  you,  my  dear  bairn.  Surely  God  has  heard  my 
cry,  and  provided  me  a  place  to  rest  my  head  for  the 
night.  0  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place 
of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people,  and  go 
from  them ;  for  they  be  an  assembly  of  treacherous  men."* 

"  At  this  moment  John  Brown  entered.  He  gazed 
at  Mr  Renwick  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  great 
deference  told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  his  hou»e. 
"  Do  you  know  me?"  said  Mr  Renwick«  "  1  chink  I 
do,'*  replied  Brown.  "  It  was  in  this  house  that  the 
societies  met  that  contributed  to  tend  you  to  HolUndi 
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md  now  I  fear  tbey  hare  not  received  you  as  they 
ought."  *•  Their  reproach  has  not  broken  my  heart," 
rejoined  Mr  Renuick;  "  but  the  excessive  travelling, 
night  wanderings,  unseasonable  sleep,  frequent  preach- 
ing  in  all  weathers,  especially  in  the  night,  has  so  de- 
bilitated me,  that  I  am  unfit  often  for  my  work.  The 
reproach  of  those  who  called  me  to  the  ministry  I  look 
upon  as  a  device  of  the  enemy  to  stop  the  Lord's  work ; 
but  blessed  be  his  grace  that  has  kept  me  from  mixing 
anger  or  scorn  of  them  ^vith  my  sorrow.  Some  have 
declared  that  I  will  never  be  honoured  of  the  Lord  to 
do  his  poor  remnant  good.  But  one  thing  I  know,  and 
may  say,  that  the  Lord  has  done  me  good.  Oh  I  let 
none  fear  a  suiSering  lot.  Enemies  think  themselves 
satisfied  that  we  are  put  to  wander  in  mosses,  and 
upon  mountains ;  but  even  amidst  the  storms  of  these 
laist  two  nights^  I  cannot  express  what  sweet  times  I 
have  had,  when  I  had  no  covering  but  the  dark  curtains 
of  night.  Yea,  in  the  silent  watch,  my  mind  was  led 
out  to  admire  the  deep  and  inexpressible  ocean  of  joy, 
inrherein  the  whole  family  of  heaven  swim.  Each  star 
led  me  to  wonder  what  He  must  be,  who  is  the  Star  of 
Jacob,  of  whom  all  stars  borrow  their  shining.  Indeed, 
if  I  may  term  it,  I  am  much  obliged  to  enemies  ;  they 
bave  covered  me  many  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  and 
have  made  me  friends  where  I  never  expected  them." 

"  Every  one  of  the  family  now  strove  which  of  them 
should  show  the  greatest  kindness  to  their  much  respect- 
ed guest ;  while  he,  by  his  conversation  and  prayers, 
animated  and  cheered  them  in  their  resolution  to  con- 
tinue in  the  £uth  stedfast  unto  the  end.  Having  re- 
mained two  nights  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  John 
Brown,  during  which  time  his  health  rapidly  recovered, 
Mr  Renwick  took  leave  of  the  family,  and  recommenced 
his  wanderings  among  the  scattered  Covenanters." 

Meanwhile  the  utmost  exertions  were  used  to  secure 
Mr  Ren  wick's  person,  dead  or  alive,  as  being  the  leader 
of  those  who  firmly  adhered  to  presbyterian  principles. 
By  the  good  providence  of  God,  however,  he  was  often 
preserved  in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  in  proof 
of  this,  we  Eoay  quote  his  own  words,  as  used  in  a  let- 
ter dated  August  23,  1684 :— 

"  On  the  30th  of  July,  when  I  was  going  with  other 
three  to  the  general  meeting,  we  espied  two  dragoons 
meeting  us,  and  not  expecting  any  more  to  be  following, 
we  went  forward,  not  dreading  them;  but  when  we 
came  within  word  and  shot,  we  saw  a  party  of  about 
twenty  more  very  near  upon  us,  whereupon  seeing 
there  was  no  probability  of  resisting  them,  we  turned  up 
to  a  hill  called  DungaveL  But  my  three  neighbours 
being  on  foot,  and  I  on  horseback,  they  compassed 
about  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  I  took  up  to  the  height, 
being  hotly  pursued  by  many  of  the  party ;  some  whereof 
were  at  my  fight  himd  to  keep  me  from  the  mosses, 
and  others  behind,  who  always  as  they  came  within 
shot,  discharged  upon  me.  So  being  near  unto  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  finding  myself  beset  round  about,  seeing 
no  visible  door  to  escape,  I  thought  fit  to  quit  the 
horse  which  I  had,  and  to  Yt'ait  till  I  saw  what  God 
had  done  in  it.  Thus  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
upon  foot,  and  seeing  myself  so  encompassed  that 
1  could  not  run  from  thence,  and  that  I  was  in  no 
ways  able  to  fight  with  them,  I  judged  it  best  to 
dap  upon  the  ground ;  so  1  went  into  a  cairn,  which 
by  situation  was  about  six  or  seven  paces  of  ground  out 
of  all  their  eyes,  thinking  to  lie  down  upon  it,  all  the  hill 
being  green,  and  bare  in  that  place,  knowing  that  God 
could  carry  their  sight  over  it ;  so  coming  to  the  top  of 
it,  I  espied  in  it  a  pit,  and  lay  down  in  it,  winning  by 
God's  goodness  to  a  cheerful  submission  to  death,  tor- 
ture, or  whatever  his  will  might  be.  But  I  was  in  no 
small  measure  confident  that  no  evil  at  that  time  would 
happen  unto  me.  The  Lord  gave  me  that  Scripture, 
PsaL  vi.  8,  "  Depart  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  ini- 
quity/' which  was  so  powerful,  that  1  wa4  made,  I 


think,  a  hundred  times  to  repeat  it  over,  ere  I  could 
get  myself  stayed ;  together  with  that  other,  Psal.  xci. 
11,  '*  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways ; "  which  was  such  unto  me, 
that  I  Ufted  up  my  head  to  see  these  angels,  but,  con- 
sidering my  folly  in  that  particular,  I  was  made  to 
laugh  at  my  own  witlessness.  So  I  lay  still  unto  the 
sunset,  sometimes  praying,  and  sometimes  praising  God; 
though,  ah  I  I  can  do  neither  to  purpose.  But  all  the 
joy  that  the  Lord's  works  of  wonder  for  me  did  afford, 
were  swallowed  up  in  sorrow,  because  of  what  befel 
my  dear  brethren,  who  (all  that  were  with  me,)  fell 
into  the  enemies*  hands,  one  of  them  receiving  eleven 
wounds.  Then,  after  all,  when  I  thought  of  drawing 
ofif  the  hill,  not  knowing  the  way  to  one  friend's  house 
in  the  whole  country,  I  besought  the  Lord,  that  as  he 
had  hid  me,  so  he  would  lead  and  guide  me.  Thus  I 
set  my  face  towards  Clyde,  and  after  I  had  travelled 
about  four  miles,  1  met  ^vith  Windhill,  with  whom  I 
staid  about  two  days,  and  kept  a  meeting  upon  the 
second  night,  even  while  the  militia  were  searching  that 
side  of  the  country ;  and  twice  that  night  I  very  nar- 
rowly escaped,  as  it  had  been  even  out  of  their  very  paws. 
O,  time  would  fiul  me  to  relate  the  Lord's  works  of 
wonder  for  poor  unworthy  me  ;  for  even  since,  I  have 
in  one  day  escaped  three  or  four  signal  hazards." 

Irritated  by  the  frequent  disappointments  which  the 
military  had  met  with  in  their  attempts  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Renwick,  the  Council  at  length 
formally  cited  him  to  appear  before  them,  and,  on  his 
failing  to  do  so,  they  outlawed  him,  and  offered  great 
rewards  for  his  apprehension.  He  still,  however,  per- 
severed in  declaring  the  truth,  wherever  and  whenever 
he  found  an  opportunity.  His  feelings  at  this  period 
he  thus  records: — 

"  Though  the  world  think  my  case  most  miserable, 
yet,  I  think  it  is  so  happy  that  I  know  not  a  man  this 
day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  with  whom  1  would 
exchange  my  lot.  O,  it  is  more  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
be  swimming  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan  for  Christ  and 
with  Christ,  than  to  be  wallowing  in  the  pleasures  of 
sin  and  delights  of  the  flesh  ;  yea,  though  Christians 
had  not  a  heaven  hereafter,  I  cannot  but  judge  their 
case,  even  here,  happy  beyond  all  others,  as  the  Psalmist 
saith,  *■  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart,  more  than 
in  the  time  when  their  corn  and  their  wine  increased.' 
And  when  the  world  frowns  most,  I  know  it  is  the 
time  wherein  the  Lord  smiles  most  upon  his  own.  O, 
therefore,  let  none  of  them  fear  a  suffering  lot.  Ene- 
mies may  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  put  to  wander  in 
dark  stormy  nights  through  mosses  and  mountains ;  but 
if  they  knew  how  we  are  feasted,  when  others  are 
sleeping,  they  would  gnash  their  teeth  for  anger ;  nay, 
while  they  are  pining  away  in  dusk  envy  and  pale  fear, 
I  am  feeding  in  peace  and  joy.  Let  enemies,  therefore, 
never  think  that  they  can  make  the  people  of  God's 
case  miserable,  while  he  lives  and  reigns ;  and  I  know 
well  he  hath  that  to  give,  and  will  give  it,  which  will 
sweeten  all  the  sufferings  ofhis  followers.  And  I  may 
say  this  to  his  praise,  that  I  have  found  so  much  of  his 
kindness  and  supply  in  setting  about  his  work  in  such 
hard  circumstances,  that  though  the  prevailing  of  a  body 
of  death  sometimes,  and  desire  to  be  with  himself,  makes 
me  long  for  a  dissolution ;  yet,  I  think  I  could  be 
content  to  dwell,  if  it  were  a  thousand  yeara,  in  this 
infirm  and  weakened  body  of  clay,  with  continual  toil 
and  hazard,  to  carry  his  name  to  his  people.  O,  poor 
fools,  what  can  they  do  ?  The  greatest  wrong  they 
can  do,  is  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  a  chariot  to 
carry  us  to  that  higher  bouse,  and  should  we  not  think 
this  the  greater  favour?  The  I^ord  is  btill  increasing 
his  people  in  number  and  spiritual  strength ;  and  many 
a  sacrifice  he  is  taking  oif  their  hands ;  for  there  are 
not  many  days  wherein  his  truths  are  not  sealed  with 
blood,  and  that  in  aU  places,  so  that  I  think  within  a 
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little  there  shtll  not  be  a  most  or  mountain  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  which  shall  not  be  flowered  with  martyrs." 
Thus  was  this  godly  man,  in  the  midst  of  indescrib- 
able hardships  and  incessant  persecution,  enabled  with 
the  calmness  of  a  true  follower  of  Jesus,  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience,  and  to  preserve  thiit  holy  serenity  and 
peace,  and  heavenly  meekness  which  the  conseiousnesfi 
of  suffering  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteouilieas, 
could  alone  have  inspired. 

(To  be  coniinuid,) 


SCENES  FROM   tHE   OLD  AND  NftW 
•       tfeSTAMENTS. 
By  TiiE  Rev.  J.  A.  Wtux, 
Dollar. 

Tlit  DEATH  OF  JOlIN  THS  BAPTIST. 

No.  I: 

**  SiTRELT  the  wrofth  of  man  fchnll  praise  thee."  Such 
tras  the  reflection  of  one  who  had  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  Providence  during  his  life,  who  had  care- 
fully studied  wliut  had  ha()pened  before  his  day,  and 
ivho  wiH  ^niided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conclusions 
be  deduced  from  God's  dealiti^s  with  the  family  of 
man.  **  Surtly,"  says  he,  **  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee.'*  This  general  principle,  ascertained  and 
established  by  Asapli,  from  the  diligent  survey  of  the 
divine  government,  and  the  careful  study  of  the  divine 
Word,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Christian. 
When  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  mysterious 
or  perplexing,  when  they  appear  to  contradict  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  the  Word,  and  even  to  shake  tlie 
foundations  of  reason,  how  salutary  to  reflect,  that  it  is 
a  known  principle  of  the  divine  administration,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  shall  be  accomplished,  and  his 
praise  advanced,  not  only  by  the  obedience  of  angels, 
but  even  by  the  wrath  of  men ;  that  events,  in  them- 
selves purely  evil,  and  productive  only,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  disiistrou!^  consequences,  shall,  when  the  whole 
scheme  of  God  liasi  been  completed,  add  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  and  iippear  to  have  contributed  most  materially 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  and  beneficent  ends. 
Some  have  laboured  to  explain  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  God  in  permitting 
it  to  exist.  We  will  reup  more  profit  from  the  study 
of  Providence,  if,  instead  of  **  dealing  in  matters  which 
are  too  high  for  us," — of  attempting  to  rise  to  heights 
which  have  no  suuuuit,  or  to  descend  to  depths  which 
have  no  bottom — we  limit  ourselves,  like  Asaph,  to 
the  observance  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  overruling 
evil,  and  making  it  the  source  of  good  to  his  people, 
and  of  glory  to  his  name.  There  are  mysteries  In 
providence,  as  well  as  in  redemption.  The  Chiistian 
is  not  required  to  be  the  interpreter  of  these,  for  the 
ways  of  God  arc  above  the  thoughts  of  men.  To 
fathom  these  depths  would  be  im practicable,  to  attempt 
it  would  be  foolish,  and  not  only  foolish,  but  even  dan- 
ferouto.  Many,  whose  ambition  has  been  greater  tlum 
their  wisdom,  and  whose  curiosity  has  been  stronger 
than  their  faith,  have  boldly  pushed  into  these  mys- 
teries, and  have  been  overwhelmed  in  depths  where 
there  was  no  standing.  When  we  behold  Herod  on  the 
throne,  and  John  in  the  prison,  the  one  prolonging  his 
wickedness  in  splendour  and  triumph,  while  the  piety 
of  the  other  does  not  shield  him  from  a  violent  death, 
we  naturally  ask,  wherefore  should  such  things  be  ? 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  know  why  such 
things  exist ;  to  know  the  motives  of  the  divine  mind, 
6r  the  particular  end  to  which  all  the  parts  of  his  provi- 
dence are  tending,  is  not  neccssiu-y  either  to  our  belief 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  government,  or  to  the 
performanoe  of  our  duty :  we  have  been  told  that  "  he 
maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him ; "  we  have 
•lao  been  told,  that  however  the  good  man  may  be 


oppressed,  <*  it  shall  be  well  with  him  !il  the  end ;  " 
"  that  verily  he  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth  ;  - 
let  us  rest  satisfied  with  these  assurances ;  and  instead 
of  seeking  to  explain  What  we  do  not  know,  because 
God  has  not  revealed  it,  let  us  believe  that  we  ruiisult 
our  own  firofit,  as  well  as  the  divine  glory,  when  we 
confess  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  permitting  such 
events,  his  wisdom  in  overruling  them,  and  his  justice 
in  l)unlshing  them. 

When  1  speak  of  justice  punishing  what  sovereignty 
has  permitted,  none  will  understand  me  as  teaching  a 
doctrine,  which  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  while 
its  guilt  and  punishment  are  rolled  over  on  the  creature* 
For  the  evil  designs  which  the  sinner  meditates,  and 
which  he  endeavours  to  execute,  he  alone  is  respon- 
sible ;  nor  does  it  dimlnisb  his  guilt,  that  his  plans  are 
defeated  by  a  higher  power,  and  his  evil  turned  into 
good  by  a  higher  wisdom  than  his.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
the  wickedness  of  inan  that  it  accomplishes  the  wise 
and  righteous  purpose  of  God.  Such  a  plea,  were  it 
put  in  and  sustained,  would  justify  the  most  atrocious 
deeds,  and  screen  the  most  atrocious  char:icters  from' 
punishment.  The  sinner  is  justly  chargeable  with  all 
the  evil  which  he  designed,  while  the  good  wiiicb 
springs  from  it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  God.  The 
loss  of  her  able  teachers,  and  her  faithful  gw^i^**  has 
been  amongst  the  heaviest  calamities  the  Church  has 
met  with ;  how  often  has  thii  trial  been  inAiaed  on 
her,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  by  the  hand  of  man  ? 
but  it  has  usually  happened,  when  the  violence  of  man 
has  extinguished  one  light,  the  ()rovidence  of  God  has 
kihdled  a  brighter  ;  that,  however,  does  not  justify  the 
persecutor  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  righteous. 
John  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  hiessiali, — 
"  He  must  increase,  but  1  must  decrease."  This,  how. 
ever,  neither  excuses  nor  palliates  the  means  which 
Herod  employed  to  acoomplish  bis  death.  We  aduiire 
the  wisdom  of  Providence ;  we  condemn  and  abhor  the 
cruelty  of  th^  tyrant. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  arisen,  and  is  rapidly 
aflvancing  to  his  meridian  height,  when  Matthew  with- 
draws our  view  from  His  rising  splendour,  to  eontem^ 
plate  the  setting  of  ihe  moniing  star — the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist.  We  are  introduced  to  the  oielan'* 
choly  story  of  the  death  of  John  by  a  reference  to  the 
iiicr easing  reputation  of  Jesus.  **  At  that  time,'*  says 
Matthew,  '*  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus."  A  little  before  this,  Christ  had  sent  forth  his 
twelve  apostles  to  preach  throughout  Judeo,  and  to 
perform  miracles;  by  their  preaching  was  ttie  fame  of 
Jesus  extended,  and  at  last  carried  to  the  court  of 
Herod.  This  Herod  is  not  the  king  in  whose  reign 
Christ  was  born.;  he  survived  only  a  short  Ume  th« 
massacre  of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  and  was  now  d&id 
about  eight-and-twenty  years ;  his  character  being  uni- 
versally detested,  his  death  diffused  general  joy  over 
his  kingdom.  The  present  Herod  was  the  son  of  the 
former;  the  title  which  is  here,  and  elsewhere  given 
to  him,  is  '*  the  tetrarch.**  This  word  signifies  tfai 
governor  of  the  fourth  part.  At  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great,  his  kingdom  was  divided  amongst  his  sons, 
a  fourth  part  bein^  assigned  to  each;  Archelaus  go« 
vemed  Judet,  Phihp  was  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  Lysaniss 
of  Abilene,  and  to  Herod  Antipas  (the  name  by  which 
he  is  known  in  history)  was  assigned  the  region  of 
Galilee ;  thus  he  is  commonly  termnl  in  the  New  Tes* 
tament  the  tetrarch  of  GaUlee. 

The  Saviour  had  already  passed  two  years  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  he  had  laboured  in  the  region  which  Herod 
governed,  and  yet  it  would  appear,  that  tiQ  this  mo- 
ment, Herod  had  not  heard  of  the  name  of  Jeans.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  those  who  five  in  high  stations, 
that  while  they  hear  much  that  they  ought  never  to 
hear,  they  live  in  ignorance  of  whet  it 
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ihem  to  Imow.  Amid  tlie  cares  of  goyernment,  or  tlie 
pleasures  of  his  court,  Herod  forgot  the  salvation  of 
bis  soul ;  bis  ear  fiWed  %\'ith  the  voice  of  flattery,  and 
his  eye  dazzled  with  the  light  of  his  own  glory,  he  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  tlie  message,  or  to  do  homage  to 
the  dignity  of  one  infinitely  greater  than  all  kings. 
The  Son  of  God — the  Lord  of  angels — the  Prince  of 
all  the  potentates  of  earth,  was  in  the  world — was  in 
bis  o^vn  dominions,  and  Vet  Herod  H'as  igriorant  of  him. 
••  He  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not ; 
be  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
but  the  world  knew  him  not." 

It  is  seldoin  that  the  Gospel  or  its  preachers  find 
access  to  the  palaces  of  kings,  t'ride  stands  as  a  sen- 
tinel at  the  door ;  flattery,  pnd  fidsehood,  and  syco- 
phancy iffalk  within,  to  that  honest  and  plain  truth  can 
obtnin  no  audience.  She  is  too  homely  in  her  dress, 
and  too  plain  in  her  accent,  to  make  a  good  appearance 
amid  the  splendours  of  rank,  and  the  pomp  of  power. 
It  is  true  that  religion  Is  just  as  necessary  m  the  court 
ss  in  the  cottage ;  that  she  is  Just  as  well  fitted  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  monarch  as  the  companion  of  the 
mechanic ;  it  is  true  that  no  one  has  the  least  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  her;  even  though  they  wear  a  coronet, 
she  is  better  than  they  are,  and  will  reflect  more  honpur 
on  chem  than  they  can  possibly  do  on  her ;  but  her 
character  has  commonly  been  mistaken  ;  as  if  her  birth 
was  too  mean  (yet  is  she  bom  of  heaven)  to  warrant 
her  to  intrude  into  the  society  of  the  great,  she  has 
generally  been  banished  into  the  ranks  of  humble  life, 
and  pronounced  a  fit  companion  only  for  those  who, 
not  being  in  possession  of  wealth  or  power,  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  her.  On  these  accounts,  6he  has  sel- 
dom appeared  in  the  halls  of  princes ;  but  surely  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  those  who  bave  it  in  their  power 
to  do  most  for  God,  should  be  the  least  disposed  to 
serve  him,  and  tliat  kings  should  indirectly  teach  their 
•iibjectfl  to  contemn  their  own  authority,  by  setting 
before  then  the  example  of  treason  a:id  rebellion  against 
the  King  of  heaven. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  with  which 
tniih  has  to  contend  in  making  her  way  to  tho^e  in  hi^h 
places,  when  an  important  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished, 
she  receives  the  aid  of  divine  Providence,  and  those 
who  formerly  despised  her  are  brought  to  hear,  and 
sometimes  to  obey  her  voice.  Thus  by  the  ordination 
of  heaven,  the  name  oi  Jesus,  after  being  known  all 
over  Galilee,  was  at  hist  spoken  in  the  palace  of  Herod. 
He  was  reported  as  being  *'  a  prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed,"  and  that  report  shook  the  monarch  upon  his 
throne  ;  his  countenance  changed,  and  his  joints  smote 
one  against  another.*  A  conscience  oppressed  ^vith 
guilt  is  ever  easily  alarmed  :  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  the 
moaning  oi  the  wind,  a  shadow  by  day,  or  a  dream  by 
night,  will  change  the  heaven  of  that  mind  which  is 
troubled  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  cover  it  with  clouds 
and  darknen.  Thus  it  was,  that  Herod  could  not  hear 
of  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  without  terror.  When 
their  report  reached  him,  he  started  as  if  he  had  heard 
a  voice  from  the  grave ; — he  started  like  the  felon  when 
he  hears  at  midnight  the  knell  of  another  departed  hour, 
or  the  approaching  footstep  oi'  his  executioner.  When 
the  name  of  iesus  was  pronounced,  the  shade  of  John 
rose  before  him,  and  appeared  to  upbraid  him  with  his 
crime ;  conscience  whispered  that  the  grave  had  given 
up  Us  dead, -and  sent  fertb  the  murdered  prophet,  armed 
with  higher  powers  than  when  he  formerly  lived,  to 
punish  and  torment  his  murderer ;  pallid  witli  fear,  and 
trentbliag  with  apprehension,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
**  This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he  ia  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves 
in  him." 

Some-  have  supposed  that  Herod  was  a  Saddocec, 
snd  held  the.0piuion  common  to  that  sect,  that  tborc 
was  no  resurrection.    If  lo,  how  do  we  account  for  his 


present  fears,  that  John  >vas  risen  from  the  dead  ?  It 
IS  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  conscience  lor  the  time 
overcame  his  srcptid*m,  that  fear  did  the  work  of 
reason,  and  made  Herod  an  unwilling  believer  in  the 
truths  of  revelation.  How  often  have  we  heard  of  men 
holding  opinions  on  the  bed  of  death,  very  diflerent 
from  those  which  they  had  stoutly  maintained  during 
life.  Herod,  when  he  lived  in  ease,  was  a  Saddu- 
cee,  perhaps  jbl  bold  denier  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection;  but  when  conscience  knocked  and  told 
him  of  the  blood  of  the  prophet, — "  This  is  John,** 
said  he  in  accents  of  terror, — **  he  is  risen  from  the 
deadl"  Thus  every  shiner  is  the  coward  of  his  own 
conscience.  Who  does  not  pity  Herod?  Starting  at 
every  sound ;  trembling  in  the  midst  of  his  guards ;  and 
sad  amid  the  mirth  of  his  palace.  Alas  1  what  can  tho 
voice  of  flattery,  or  the  pleasures  of  a  throne,  do  for  one 
who  is  punished  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  pursued  by 
an  invisible  tormentor?  He  cannot  sleep  by  night, 
guilt  knocks  so  loud  at  the  door  of  conscience ;  he  can- 
not rest  by  day,  he  reads  treason  in  the  looks  of  his 
dependants,  he  envies  the  condition  of  his  meanest  slave, 
who  finds  that  rest  on  his  humble  couch,  which  has 
fled  for  ever  from  the  downy  bed  of  his  master,  and 
conscious  that  he  has  merited  it,  he  lives  in  the  hourly 
dread  of  meeting  that  fate  which  he  inflicted  on  a  man 
more  righteous  than  himself. 

Having  spoken  of  the  fears  of  Herod,  the  historian 
explains  the  reasons  of  these  fears,  by  narrating  at  con- 
siderable length  the  story  of  the  death  of  John "  For 

Herod,"  says  Matthew,  "  had  laid  hold  on  John,  mid 
bound  him,  and  put  him  in  prison,  for  Herodias'  sake, 
big  brother  Philip's  wife,"  &c Matt.  xiv.  3-12. 

We  learn  from  this  account,  that  John  fell,  as  every 
faithful  servant  of  Jesus  would  desire  to  fall,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  He  did  not  die  as  a  fool  dicth, 
nor  did  he  suffer  as  an  evil-doer.  He  had  taught  no 
doctrine  opposed  to  the  just  authority  of  kings,  or  hos- 
tile to  the  peace  of  their  subjects;  he  vindicated  and 
maintained  tiie  supreme  authority  of  the  law  of  God ; 
he  rebuked  the  universal  degeneracy  of  his  nation  ;  he 
went  before  the  face  of  his  Master,  in  the  power  and 
spirit  of  Elias,  till  at  length  he  fell,  a  martyr  fur  the  truth. 

The  morning  star  of  the  Gospel  rose  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan ;  on  the  same  spot  whence  the  ancient  Elijah 
had  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  thariot  of  fire,  did  the 
New  Testament  Elijah  appear,  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  repentance,  and  proclaiming  the  advent  of  his  Mas- 
ter. The  features  of  his  character  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  his  prototype.  The  zeal,  the 
energy,  the  unbending  firmness,  and  the  undaunted  for- 
titude which  reproved  sin,  however  humble,  or  however 
lofty  the  rank  in  ivhich  it  was  found,  which  distinguish- 
ed the  Elijah  of  the  Old,  distinguished  likewise  the 
Elijah  of  the  New  Dispensation.  In  meaner  particulars 
even  might  this  resemblance  be  discovered.  "  The  same 
John  had  bis  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey."  The  ollice  assigned  to  him  was  more  honour- 
able than  had  hitherto  tn^en  filled  by  man  ;  and  on  that 
account,  he  is  said  by  his  Master  to  be  **  greater  than  a 
prophet,"  and  the  most  honourable  of  those  who  are 
born  of  woman.  His  ministry  attracted  the  universal 
attention  of  his  nation  ;  his  audience  was  composed  of 
persons  of  all  classes,  and  from  every  part  of  Judea;  the 
publican  and  the  phurisee,  and  even  the  soldier  of  Rome, 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  he  whom  battle 
had  not  awed,  was  awed  by  the  moral  energy  of  the 
preacher :  "  The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree," 
such  was  his  language;  "  and  every  tree  which  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  shall  be  hewn  dowii,  and  cast  into 
the  fire." 

The  scene  of  John's  ministry  was  soon  changed  from 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Herod's 
court.     The  wishes  of  the  king,  no  doubt,  had  been 
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Bignified  for  tUa  change;  but  the  monarcli  may  be 
fpspected  rather  of  motives  of  curiosity,  than  of  any 
sincere  desire  to  profit  by  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist. 
But  although  the  scene  of  John's  ministry  was  changed, 
no  change  could  be  discovered  in  the  manner  in  which 
his  ministry  was  discharged.  He  who  inherited  the 
power  and  spirit  of  Elias,  could  not  be  awed  by  the 
majesty  of  kings.  Himself  greater  than  a  prophet,  he 
yet  knew  that  there  came  One  after  him  mightier  than 
he,  whose  presence  and  authority  he  felt  wherever  he 
went.  He  newed  man  as  man,  apart  from  the  rank 
he  filled,  or  the  power  he  wielded ;  and  thus  he  was 
the  same  intrepid  and  uncompromising  reprover  of  sin 
in  the  palace  of  Herod,  as  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  ;  in 
the  wilderness  he  neither  flattered  the  passions  of  the 
people,  nor  feared  their  violence ;  and  in  the  palace,  he 
disdained  to  be  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  royal 
authority.  He  knew  that  Herod  could  kill  the  body, 
but  that  the  spirit  was  beyond  his  power. 

This  prince  was  of  an  infamous  character,  and  was 
then  living  in  adultery  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Philip, 
his  owT)  brother.  Of  this  John  could  not  be  ignorant, 
and  his  sense  of  duty  could  not  permit  him  to  be  silent. 
There  are  few  who  would  be  the  reprovers  of  sin  in  a 
palace :  there  are  few,  who  would  be  either  so  honest, 
or  so  bold,  as  to  condemn  iniquity  on  the  throne ;  a 
worldly  prudence  ^ivill  suggest  to  us  the  propriety  of 
being  silent  in  reference  to  the  sins  of  those  whose 
wills  we  cannot  control.  Btit  John  knew,  that  the 
authority  of  the  law  of  God  is  the  same  every  where ; 
that  whatever  is  unUwful  in  the  subject,  is  equally 
unlawful  in  the  prince ;  that  their  high  station  aggra- 
vates, instead  of  excusing  their  sin,  and  renders  the 
danger  of  its  being  Imitated  greater ;  and  that  as  none 
are  above  the  law  of  God,  so  none  are  above  the 
reproofs  of  his  ministers ;  and  therefore,  despising  all 
the  consequences  which  might  result  to  himself,  he 
reproved  the  jealous,  dark-minded,  and  revengeful 
tyrant ;  and  he  did  so  in  the  plainest  terms ;  he  did 
not  say  it  is  not  honourable  for  thee  to  have  her ;  he 
denounced  it  as  a  crime,  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  God, 
as  a  sin ;  "  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 

John  did  his  duty ;  and  bis  reward,  no  doubt,  was 
tuch  as  he  expected ;  although  different,  certainly,  from 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  honest  reproof  ougnt 
to  have  convinced  Herod,  that  John  was  the  best  sub- 
ject in  his  kingdom,  and  the  most  &ithful  servant  at 
his  court :  amid  the  crowds  of  flatterers  which  sur- 
rounded him,  Herod  might  have  been  glad  to  discover 
one  so  bold  as  to  address  him  in  the  language  of  truth : 
here  was  a  man  whom  a  king  might  have  been  proud  to 
possess,  and  whom  he  might  have  delighted  to  honour; 
and  had  he  been  wise  for  himself,  he  would  have  acted 
on  his  counsel,  and  put  away  the  sin  for  which  he  had 
been  reproved :  but  Herod  knew  not  in  this  his  day 
the  things  that  belonged  to  his  peace ;  instead  of  turn- 
ing his  anger  against  himself,  or  against  the  sin  that 
was  ruining  his  soul,  he  turned  it  against  his  reprover. 
Formerly  he  had  venerated  the  character  of  John,  he 
had  heard  him  gladly,  and  in  some  things  complied  with 
his  advice ;  but  when  he  said  to  him,  "  It  is  not  Uwful 
for  thee  to  have  her,"  instantly  his  veneration  was  changed 
into  resentment ;  he  burst  into  a  transport  of  anger,  and 
commanded  John  to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

There  is  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  the  discharge  of  duty ;  we  may  surrender  honour, 
we  may  part  with  liberty,  we  may  submit  to  die,  and 
if  by  doing  so  we  have  served  the  interests  of  truth, 
the  sacrifice  we  have  made  is  not  too  great.  How  often 
do  we  see  the  life  which  has  been  devoted  to  commerce, 
or  to  discovery,  hazarded  and  lost ;  and  shall  the  Chris- 
tian refuse  to  give,  for  the  honour  of  God,  what 
thousands  are  willing  to  give  for  objects  of  far  inferior 
importance  ?  He  who  hesitates  to  do  so,  certainly  does 
not  act  the  most  prudent  part ;  baa  not  been  careful  to 


store  his  mind  with  the  nighest  wisdom ;  nor  hm  he 
taken  counsel  with  the  best  advisers.  "  He  that  loveth 
his  life,"  said  the  Saviour,  '*  shall  lose  it,  and  be  thst 
loseth  his  life,  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel,  shall  find 
it."  There  is  a  ^ain  which  may  be  a  Iosm,  '*  Skin  Cor 
skin,"  said  one,  "  yea  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life ;"  but  even  life  may  be  bought  too  dear :  it 
is  not  on  earth  only  that  man  is  to  live ;  and  he  who 
sells  his  future  existence  that  he  may  enjoy  the  present, 
commits  a  greater  folly  than  the  man  who  buys  a  mo- 
ment's edse  with  a  whole  lifetime  of  suffering.  The 
soul  may  die  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  he  who,  to 
escape  the  agonies  of  an  hour,  would  incur  the  pangs  of 
an  eternal  death,  exposes  himself  to  a  loss  which  no 
gain  can  compensate.  "  I  will  forewarn  you,"  said  the 
Saviour,  "  whom  ye  shall  fear ;  fear  him  who,  after  be 
hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  1  say  onto 
you,  fear  him."  Had  John  withstood  the  caUs  of  duty 
in  this  one  instance,  had  he  not  so  sternly  reproved  this 
one  fault,  he  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  &your 
of  Herod,  and  might  have  lived  with  reputation  at  his 
court :  but  John  neither  sought  the  favour,  nor  feared 
the  power  of  the  tyrant ;  and  rather  than  violate  the 
commands  of  his  conscience,  he  preferred  a  prison,  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

This  dosed  the  public  ministry  of  the  Baptist*  His 
had  been  a  short  course ;  not  longer  than  three  yean 
and  a-half  had  he  stood  before  the  nation  of  Israel 
preaching  repentance :  and  now  the  work  of  John  was 
at  an  end ;  he  had  prepared  the  paths  of  the  Messiah, 
and  it  was  proper  that  he  should  now  retire,  and  leare 
the  stage  open  for  the  appearance  of  his  Master.  Pro- 
vidence accomplished  its  designs  by  the  wickedness  of 
man.  The  cruelty  of  Herod  was  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing the  light  of  the  Morning  Star,  that  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  might  shine  forth. 

Let  us  now  attend  the  preacher  of  the  desert,  and  the 
reprover  of  the  monarch,  to  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon. 

We  have  already  seen  John  transported  from  the 
wilderness  to  the  court ;  and  in  the  latter  station  dis- 
charging his  ministry  as  faithfully,  and  reproving  sin  sj 
boldly,  as  in  the  former ;  saying  to  the  rude  soldier,  to 
the  abandoned  publican,  to  the  proud  Pharisee,  **  0, 
generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  Mrarned  you  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  cepent^ 
anoe :  "  and  now  saying,  to  the  tyrant  on  his  throne, 
'*  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her."  In  this  we 
discern  a  mind  incapable  of  being  changed  by  time,  of 
being  awed  by  power,  or  subdued  by  persecution.  What 
a  model  for  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  1  Wa  now 
behold  him  carried  from  the  court  to  the  prison.  Ai 
he  had  not  sought,  by  unkwful  means,  to  avoid  suffer* 
ing,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  sank  under 
it  when  it  came ;  he  carried  with  him  to  his  dungeoo 
'^i  consdousneas  that  his  Master's  work  had  beca 
faithfully  performed ;  that  he  had  gone  before  his  &oe, 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  reproving  sin  in  all, 
till  his  course  was  stopped  by  the  violence  of  man. 
Nor  was  he  deserted  in  his  prison ;  he  was  cheered  \ff 
the  reports  which  his  disdples  brought  him,  from  cime 
to  time,  of  the  progress  of  Christ ;  and  visions  of  future 
glory — of  the  coming  greatness  and  power  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom — would  flit  before  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  render  him  happier  in  his  chains,  than  his 
persecutor  in  his  palace. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  we  oeenpy  a  throne,  that 
we  are  happy ;  nor  are  we  necessarily  miserable,  because 
we  lie  in  a  prison.  Happiness  is  not  bound  to  the 
loftiest  rank ;  nor  is  misery  inseparable  from  the  lowest 
external  condition.  Could  we  paint  the  secret  terron 
that  shook  the  tyrant  on  his  throne,  or  the  secret  jo)-s 
that  ravished  the  soul  of  the  prophet  in  his  pritiun" 
the  agony  of  the  palace,  the  bliss  of  the  dungeon — we 
could  shew,  that  truth  is  to  be  courted  even  when  she 
suffers,  and  that  ?ioe  ii  to  be  shunned  even  when  the 
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triumphf.  Tbe  roice  of  flattery,  and  the  pomp  of 
power,  cannot  charm  to  repose  that  restless  adder,  an 
awakened  conscience ;  nor  can  the  greatest  tyrant,  the 
heaviest  chain,  tbe  darkest  dungeon,  rob  ua  of  the 
fikvoiir  of  God,  or  shut  us  out  from  his  pretence ;  they, 
therefore,  cannot  make  us  miserable.  How  strongly 
do  these  considerations  enforce  the  injunction  of  the 
Saviour,  "  Pear  not  him,  who,  after  he  hath  killed  the 
body,  hath  no  more  that  he  can  do ;  but  feaf  him,  who, 
after  he  hath  killed,  can  cast  into  hell  ?  " 

We  shall  close  our  narrative  at  present  by  remarking, 
that  those  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  holiness  of 
life,  the  rank  they  have  held  in  the  Church  of  God,  the 
good  they  have  rendered  to  the  world,  are  worthy  of 
being  remembered  after  they  are  gone.  They  may  be 
shuc  up  in  prisons,  or  they  may  have  descended  into 
tbe  grave,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  bbour,  and  repos- 
ing in  the  shade  of  institutions  reared  by  their  wisdom 
and  courage.  With  this  duty  our  profit  is  more  con- 
nected than  their  honour.  We  remember  and  admire 
the  gifts  of  God  which  shone  in  them,  their  diligence 
in  labour,  their  patience  in  suffering,  their  constancy  in 
death,  not  for  their  praise  merely,  for  they  are  dead, 
and  are  now  as  hr  beyond  the  applause  of  their  earthly 
adinirera  as  the  rage  of  their  cruel  enemies — the  voice 
of  praise,  and  the  voice  of  blame :  the  pencil  of  the  wit 
and  the  novelist,  which  has  painted  them  as  fiuiatics 
and  madmen — and  tbe  page  of  honest  history,  which 
telU  how  Boble  the  cau^e  was  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  how  noble  the  spirit  in  which  they  suffered  for  it, 
both  are  now  alike  to  them.  But  although  they  can 
receive  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  from  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  men,  the  cause  of  truth  on 
earth  may  be  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance  their  contendings — the  generous  devotion  with 
which  they  surrendered,  at  the  call  of  duty,  all  that 
they  loved  on  earth — the  fortitude  with  which  they 
reproved  sin  in  those  who  had  the  power  and  the  Mrill 
to  resent  the  reproof-— it  is  our  duty,  we  say,  to  keep 
these  qualities  in  remembrance,  that  we  may  be  ani- 
mated by  their  example,  <»nd  that  the  same  fire  may  be 
transfused  into  our  bosoms,  which  burned  with  such 
strength  in  theirs. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  time  avenged  the 
wrongs  of  the  tyrant,  and  has  not  a  later  age  awarded 
the  justice  which  was  denied  them  by  their  own  ?  Are 
not  their  names  now  mentioned  with  honour?  Has  not 
posterity  approved  of  the  principles  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, and  execrated  the  wickedness  of  the  men  who 
pursued  them  to  the  death  ?  We  preach  sermons  at 
their  tombs,  and  we  build  monuments  of  marble  above 
their  ashes.  With  a  purer  zeal,  the  poet  has  embalmed 
hij  song,  and  the  historian  his  page,  with  the  record  of 
their  deeds.  And  what  higher  tribute  can  we  render  ? 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  there  is  some 
difference  between  being  able  to  discover  merit  in  the 
dead,  and  being  willing  to  confess  it  in  the  living :  the 
martyrs  are  no  longer  on  the  earth ;  they  have  passed 
to  a  world  where,  we  feel  assured,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  truth  by  suffering ;  but  their  cause  is  on  the 
earth,  and  he  who  despises  it  despises  them» 

BAPTISM    PREFIGURED    BY    THE    DELUGE t 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Br  THE  Rev.  George  Anderson,  A.M., 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Abucick, 

<*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 

cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. "-^OBN 

iii.  5. 

This  passage  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  so 

as  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  the  ordinance 


of  baptism.  Men  hare  even  contended  against 
the  possible  salvation  of  such  infants  as  have  died 
without  having  had  this  sacrament  administered 
to  them  ;  or  have  held,  that,  if  they  are  the 
subjects  of  salvation,  it  can  only  be  through  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  We  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  phrase  "  uncovenanted 
mercies'*  is  altogether  unscriptural ;  and  that  all 
the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  bodv,  whether 
they  may  or  may  not  have  been  baptized,  must 
equally  have  been  born  again  of  those  influences 
emblematically  set  forth  by  the  sprinkling  of  wa- 
ter. And  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  words, 
which  must  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  giving  to 
this  sacrament  a  prominence  so  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, must  appear  evident  on  consulting  the 
context.  Our  Saviour  had  previously  said,  (ver.  3,) 
"  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.*  Such  an  one  must  necessarily 
be  excluded  from  that  kingdom  as  incapable  of 
seeing  or  appreciating  its  blessedness.  And  it  is 
added,  (ver.  6-8,)  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye 
must  be  bora  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.** 
Here  the  reference  seems  to  be  altogether  to  the 
mighty  work  upon  the  heart, — a  work,  which  is 
undoubtedly  mysterious,  and,  like  all  the  works 
of  Jehovah,  even  in  external  nature,  incompre- 
hensible to  man  in  the  various  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  but  quite  palpable  to  him,  by  reason  of  its 
salutary  consequences.  If,  then,  there  be  nothing 
treated  of  in  the  words  above  quoted  but  the 
regeneration  of  man's  heart,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  two  clauses  in  the  former  part  of  our 
text,  are  merely  two  ways  of  expressing  one  and 
the  same  thing.  And  wherefore  should  we  be 
surprised  at  this,  or  for  a  moment  regard  it  as  if 
it  were  an  instance  of  unmeaning  repetition  ?  If 
there  be  one  characteristic  of  style  more  decidedly 
peculiar  to  the  sacred  writers,  as  compared 
with  those  of  more  modem  times,  it  is  their  an- 
nexing to  the  formal  enunciation  of  some  weighty 
trath,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  impress  the  hearer  or 
reader  with  its  importance,  another  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which,  without  addition  or  variation, 
reiterates  the  same  tmth.  While  it  must  be 
admitted,  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  both 
expressions  are  in  some  degree  figurative,  yet 
the  phrase,  which  is  less  familiar,  has  been  se* 
lected,  so  as  to  arouse  in  tiie  mind  associations 
of  interest. 

It  has  been  supposed,  by  an  eminent  critic  of 
the  last  age,  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  have 
suggested  the  figure  which  is  here  employed; 
and  he  cites  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
(xlii.  3,)  as  capable  of  similar  explication :  **  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that 
is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground ;  I  will 
pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  Beed|  and  my  blessing 
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upon  thine  offspring.*'  '  No  doubt  it  may  be  saidi 
with  regard  to  the  imagery  contained  in  these 
words,  that  there  exists  a  strong  analogy  between 
the  consequences  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
on  a  parclied  and  desert  land,  ana  those  ot*  the 
Spirit's  influences  upon  the  barren  soil  of  tne  un- 
regen^rate  heart.  I^ut  it  may  be  answered,  that, 
biid  the  prophet  pointed  merely  to  the  fertilizing 
effect  of  water  upon  a  dry  and  sterile  tract  of 
country,  he  would  have  spoken  rather  of  the 
mighty  river  confined  within  its  appointed  chan- 
nel, and,  while  pursuing  its  regular  and  majestic 
course  towards  the  all-devounng  deep,  carrying 
with  it,  and  every  where  depositing,  what  was  to 
enrich  and  fructify  the  fields ;  whereas  the  imagery 
made  use  of  suggests  to  us  the  devastating  pro- 
gress of  an  angr^  deluge.  It  may  apppar  to  the 
reader,  that  a  similar  olnection  must  lie  against 
any  interpretation  whicn  would  hold  these  pas- 
sages to  allude  to  the  flood  of  Noah.  But  it  sKould 
be  kept  in  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fearful 
havoc  which  was  occasioned  by  that  terrible 
catastrophe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  then 
existing  world,  and  all  forms  of  property  which 
they  had  held  in  estimation,  the  bles^ngs  which 
\t  was  intended  and  fitted  to  confer  upon  the 
human  race,  if  not  hv  its  fertilizing  influence 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  at  least  by  tiie  .deliv- 
erance of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,,  were  im- 
measurably greater  ^an  the  temjwrary  evils,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accompanied,  and  to  b^  im- 
parted to  a  multitude  unspeakably  surpassing  in 
number  the  victims  of  its  overwhelming  progress. 
Accordingly^  the  inspired  writer,  (I  Pet.  iii,  21,) 
not  only  connects  the  two  things,  as  be  might 
have  done  in  a  j»assing  illustration^  but  pointedly 
inculcates  upon  us  that  the  deluge  w^s  a  figure, 
nay,  a  type  of  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism,  as 
afterwards  to  be  instituted  by  Jesus.  "  Which," 
(viz.,  the  spirits,  unto  whom,  though  now  in  prison* 
the  Saviour  had  ]»reached  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
unto  Noah,)  **  which  sometime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  lon^-suffering  of  God  waited  in 
the  days  of  Noe,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing, 
wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  w-ere  saved  by 
water :  the  like  figure  whereunto,  baptism  (not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  doth 
also  now  save  us,  by  the  resurre9tion  of  Jesus 
Christ.**  When  we  have  read  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  the  office  of 
baptism  was  typically  set  forth  by  tlie  waters, 
which  in  the  aays  of  Noah  swept  over  the  surface 
of  our  world..  But  even  whilst  we  do  so,  and 
while  pondering  this  strong  language  in  which  it 
is  so  strikingly  and  so  unexpectedly  introduced, 
informing  us  of  what  would  never  have  occurred 
to  us,  had  it  not  been  suggested  ,by  revela- 
tion, (the  abrupt  introduction  of  the  subject, 
too,  seeming  to  indicate  a  special  purpose  of 
stamping  it  as  a  revelation  particularly  valuable:) 
ive  may  yet  feel,  that  there  is  no  such  analogy 
between  the  deluge  and  the  shedding  of  God's 
Spirit  as  represented  by  baptismal  sprinklihg;  as 


that  tbe  mention  of  that  catastrophe  bIu>q1<1  bring 
to  [OUT  recollection,  the.  weighty  truth  with  which 
it  has  been  associated  by  the  apostle*  On  exa« 
mination,  however,  we  may  find,  that  it  is  as  fit 
a  symbol  of  the  gracious  dealingfs  of  Jehovah  with 
the  thurch,  as  is  the  beauteous  arch  of  heaven 
of  the  faithfulness  wltK  which  he  will  remember 
his  promise  topreserre  mankind  from  any  return- 
ing delnge.  Even  in  the  latter  instance  we  bare 
to  confess,  that  the  symbol  and  its  spiritual  in- 
tent are  but  too  little  associated  in  our  minds ; 
although  that  meanino^  was  revealed  at  tlie  first 
institution  of  the  type.  And  we  ainnot  be  at 
all  surprised,  if  in  the  former  case  also  we  have, 
either  from  a  similar  indifference  or  misappre- 
hension, meditated  infrequently  and  carelessly 
upon  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  (be  great  event 
with  which  it  was  so  late  of  being  associated. 

tt  may  be  profital>le,  perhaps^  cursorily,  to  enu- 
merate a  few  points,  in  >yhicb  analogy  may  be 
traced  between  the  high  truths,  spiritually  shadowed 
forth  by  baptism,  and  the  flood  of  Noah,  by  vrhich 
it  was  prefigured.     And, 

i.  Water,  which  was  the  element  made  use  of 
to  destroy  ihe  old  world,  is  not  necessarily  a  de- 
structive agent  On  the  contrary,  it  is  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  even  to  the  existence  of  man* 
So  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influences  are  shadowed 
forth  in  the  water  of  baptism,  and  who  has  gone 
forth  in  the  name  and  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  who  is  tlie  life  and  light  of  the  worlds  is 
He  in  whom  we  ''  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.**  To  whatever  length  the  natural  man 
may  go,  in  resistance  of  God's  Spirit,  though  he 
should  add  mockery  to  contempt,  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  his  influences,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  regeneration,  yet  can  he  not  cast  him>t:lf 
oflf  from  dependence  on  that  great  Omnipresent 
Being,  And.  in  this  we  refer  not  merely  to  the 
adventitious  blessings  of  his  earthly  lot.  l*be 
gifts  of  mind  are  equally  from  God.  All  the  erd 
thoughts  and  unhallowed  feelings  of  which  he  h  at 
any  time  conscious,  and  which  are  the  fountain  of 
crime,  in  all  its  varying  cjegrees  of  aggravation,  are 
the  perveirsion  of  a  mentiJ  or  spiritual  strength 
whichi  Cometh  from  Jehovali,  and  which,  if  em- 
ployed as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  his  glorr, 
would  have  conduced  to  the  greatest  posiiUe 
blessedness  of  man. 

2.  Even  the  desolating  powpr  with  which  the 
waters  were  armed,  when  they  buried  a  generation 
in  their  depths,  was  not  necessarily  the  canse  of 
destruction  to  any.  The  patriarch  was  authorized  to 
preach  repentance,  and  he  possibly  would  tell  them 
that  their  impenitence  alone  would  paake  the  fate 
of  the  world  inevitable  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that,  if 
any  cast  in  their  lot  with  him  and.hi^  family^  ther« 
would  not  be  wanting  n^eans  to  justify  bis  preach- 
ing, in  the  accomplishment  of  their  promised  de- 
liverance. There  appears  to  be  something  strik- 
ingly analogous  in  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
are  ever  and  anon  engulphed  in  the  billows  of 
Jehovah's  wrath,  for  their  persevering  neglect  of 
feligious  advantages.     They  cherish  not,  but  stifle 
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the  conTictions  of  sin  in  their  hearts.  And,  when 
the  Ticegerent  of  God  within  them  is  aroused  into 
action,  by  such  spiritual  o|)eration9  as  are  common 
to  the  bearers  of  the  Gos()el  generally^  they  quench 
bis  emohons,  making-  tiieir  spiritual  priyileges  the 
cause  of  a  fearfully  aggravated  condemnation.  The 
Sucred  Volume  te^ms  with  denunciations  against  the 
ctubiiom  unbelief  of  such.  *<  Th^  are  condemned 
already,  because  they  have  not  believed  ;"  for  God 
bath  prepared  a  spiritual  ark,  "by  the  which  he  con- 
demns the  world.**  And  having  turned  the  grace  of 
Jehovah  into  a  curse,  it  shall,  at  last  advance  upon 
them  with  theappalling  aspect  and  sweeping  ruin  of 
&n  all-devouring  deluge.  But  the  everlasting  de- 
stniction  which  then  shall  ensue,  cannot  be  re* 
pirded  as ,  arising  from  any  thing  but  the  sin 
of  mankind. 

3.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  ark,  from  the  pre- 
servation of  which  a  greater  amount  of  blessedness 
than  of  misery  will  accrue  to  the  human  race. 
The  sufferers  were  lamentably  humei'ous  at  the 
dixxl,  "  wiiereiri  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were 
stared.**  Still,  however,  they  are  unspeakal>Iy  out- 
numbered hv  the  myriads  who  have  descended  from 
Noah,  and  m  each  succeeding  generation  ezuoyed 
all  the  ordinary  blessings  of  a  beneficent  providence, 
la  like  manner,  the  portion  of  mankind  who  shall 
be  finally  delivered  from  idl  the  consequences  of 
their  iniquity,  in  its  guilt,  pollution,  and  power, 
irill  be  "  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number." 
The  disciples  were  **a  little  flock"  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  but  they  inulttplied  rapidly  on  his 
&<^cension  and  the  oiif pouring  of  the  Spirit  Now 
tliere  is  a  large  mass  of  sincere  worshippers  of  the 
An^el-Jehovah.  In  the  days  of  the  millenium, 
vhich  will  probably  be  a  very  protracted  period,  his 
relig^ion  wdl  be  universal.  When,  therefore,  we 
M  to  the  numbers,  who,  in  manhood,  shall  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  adherents  of  the  cause 
of  Christ,  all  those  who,  in  infant  years,  have 
been  united  to  the  Church  above,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the .  glory,  honour,  ai^d  immortality, 
to  be  inherited  by  the  saints,  will  far  surpass 
in  degree  all  the  evil  resulting  from  unbelief 
in  man. 

4.  In  each  case  the  ark  was  upheld  bj  the  spe- 
cial power  and  protecting  guardianship  ot  Jesus 
and  his  Father.  Though  the  capacity  of  the  ark 
ban  been  demonstrated  to  have  been  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  it  was  to  serve,  its  particular  con- 
ctniction  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  We  may 
be  well  assur^,  however,  that  whatsoever  was  its 
form  it  could  not  have  been  saved  from  the  com- 
mon ruin  but  by  a  providence  equally  special  with 
that  by  which  its  plan  and  structure  were  appointed 
and  executed,  in  like  manner,  the  Church  and 
its  ordinances  are  under  the  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  the  Almighty  King.  The  foundations  of 
Christian  faith  are  the  declaration,  ^  All  power  is 
^ven  unto  me,  io  heaven  and  in  earth,"  and  the 
promise,  "  Lo  I  I  am  with  you  alway  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  The  secret  springs  of  his  pro- 
vidence have  been  all  unveiled  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Andy  whether  in  the  wonders  performed  by 
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propiiets  and  apostles,  and  the  primitive  Christians 
generally,  or  those  which  were,  in  great  conde- 
scension, effected  by  himself,  we  behold  the  evidencis 
of  an  accun^ulated  ipass  of  resources,  which  time  and 
eternity  will  alike  fail  to  exhaust.  Tiie  sur>;es  of 
tribulatioii,  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  Christian} 
—the  depths  of  temptation,  yawning  wide  to 
"  swallow  him  up," — the  world,  at  one  time  in- 
volving its  victim  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  anon 
joyously  floating  his  leaping  bark  along  the  rivers 
of  its  pleasui^es, — the  mysterious  abyss  of  terror 
and  pollution,  and  horrible  anguish,  (that  great 
deep,  from  the  denary  associations  of  which 
Demons  prayed  to  be  exempted,  and  from  whose 
bourne  Satan  and  his  hostile  legions  issue  forth 
to  def;jr  the  Church  and  the  Church's  Go<l ;)  all  will 
fail  alike  Xo  endanger  or  impede  the  onward  course 
of  that  little  ark,  in  which  the  mighty  antitype  of 
Noah  dwells  in  all  security  with  the  family  of  his 
choice!  These  are  upheld  in  safety  and  comfort, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Eternal,  resting  on 
whose  sacred  influences,  the  ocean  of  their  holy 
joy,  the  vessel  of  the  Church,  though  it  may  some- 
times seem  to  stagger  and  reel,  shall  ride  out  the 
storm  unscathed,  and  arrive  at  last  at  a  quiet 
haven. 

Finally,  as  Noah  took  refuge  in  the  one  ark, 
which  had  been  prepared  with  the  approbation  of 
Jehovah,  so  we  find  the  Holy  Mediator  included 
in  that  into  which  his  people  have  been  shut  by 
the  hand  of  God.  Hl^  delights,  from  eternity, 
were  with  the  children  of  men.  So  when,  in  the 
fulness  of  the  ages,  he  left  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
he  did  not  revolt  from  the  humiliating  alliance 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  fallen  humanity,  but 
rather  rejoiced  to.draw  closer  and  closer  the  lionds 
of  the  union.  He  was  admitted  by  baptism  a 
member  of  the  Church.  He  was  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  joy  above  his  fellows.  He  accepted  the 
ministrations  of  angels,  and  cultivated,  with  holy 
ardour,  the  fellowship  of  his  Father's  Spirit,  the 
absence  of  whose  consolations,  in  the  hour  and 
power  of  darkness,  he  so  pathetically  lamented ! 
In  all  things  but  sin  he  determined  to  be  one  with 
his  brethren.  And  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  one 
with  him,  even  as  he  is  one  with  his  heavenly 
leather ;  in  which  expression  he  does  not  seem  to 
allude  to  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  personally  considered,  seeing  the  latter  is 
not  even  named,  but  to  the  ties  of  the  eternal 
covenant,  binding  him  down  to  certain  conditions. 
As  his  goings  forth  on  this  object  were  from 
eternity,  to  eternity  they  shall  endure.  Wlien  he 
shall  have  given  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father^ 
resigning  into  his  hands  the  temporary  commission 
to  conquer  the  rebel  province,  (it  being  again  re- 
cognized as  a  constituent  territory,  within  the 
circuit  of  his  wide  dominions,)  he  shall  be  regarded 
a«  still  subject  to  his  Father,  by  reason  of  his 
continued  of&cial  connection  with  the  Church,  of 
which  eternity  shall  hail  him  King !  His  people 
too^  we  are  assured,  shall  reign  with  Him  as  kioga 
and  priests  for  ever.  The  union  between  them  and 
their  glorified  Head,  thaXL  be  lasting  as  eternity 
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itself,  and  in  the  fall  fruition  of  heavenly  bliss, 
they  shall  enjoy  a  happiness  unutterable  and  in- 
conceivable. 


THE  MISSION  AT  POONAH, 

A  BRANCH  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S  INDIA  MISSION. 

[The  following  intorettlng  account  of  the  progrea  of  this  Mlidon 
during  183C,  U  contained  in  «  sUtemcnt  transmitted  bjr  the  Rev. 
Jiune*  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*!  MiMionariea  in 
India,  addressed  to  the  Convener  of  the  AMembljr'a  Coijimittee. 
The  document  bean  date  28th  November  Ust.] 

In  the  mercy  of  God,  I  have  been  permitted  to  labour 
at  the  Poonah  Sution  for  another  year ;  and  in  now 
taking  a  review  of  the  mission  for  that  period,  I  feel, 
that  whilst  1  have  reason  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  I  have  much  reason  of  humiliation  on  account 
of  my  own  shortcomings,  and  of  the  little  fruit  that  has 
as  yet  appeared.  I  trust,  however,  that  my  labours 
have  not  been  altogether  in  vain,  and  that,  should  the 
Lord  permit  me  still  to  continue  to  sow  and  water  the 
seed,  there  will  shortly  he  a  reaping  time  of  joy. 

I.  I  begin  >nth  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
Mirathl  department,  I  have  officiated  daily,  except  on 
particular  occasions,  in  the  bazars  and  streets  of  the 
city  and  encampment  of  Poonah.  I  generally  devote 
part  of  the  afternoon  to  this  exercise,  and  continue  from 
an  hour  and  a-half  to  two  hours  in  one  or  more  places, 
to  address  the  people.  The  number  of  persons  who 
hear  on  these  occasions  is  various,  but  generally  con- 
siderahle.  In  Poonah  itself,  I  commonly  avoid  the 
great  thoroughfares,  as  they  are  so  noisy  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  speak  so  as  to  be  beard,  and  as  I  am  there 
more  exposed  to  interruptions.  Street-preaching,  though 
it  lins  these  disadvantages,  yet  has  advantages  too, 
which  could  not  be  so  well  secured  were  we  to  con- 
iitie  ourselves  to  particular  houses  on  all  occasions. 
The  houses  are  apt  soon  to  be  deserted,  or  to  be  at- 
tended by  a  few  in  their  vicinity  only ;  in  order,  then, 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  people  at  large,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  seek  them  out,  and  speak  to  them  wher- 
ever they  can  be  found.  They  have,  in  general,  so 
much  apathy  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  that  though  they 
will  hear  patiently  when  addressed,  they  will  exert 
themselves  very  little  to  find  instruction  in  reference  to 
it.  When  I  meet  any  at  these  meetings  who  seem  at 
all  impressed,  I  invite  them  to  call  upon  me  at  my 
house  for  more  partictdar  information,  which  many  of 
them  do. 

I  have  five  days  in  the  week  statedly  a  larffe  morning 
assembly  of  the  inmates  of  the  Poonah  bazar  poor's 
asylum,  which  is  under  my  superintendence,  and  others 
to  whom  I  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  then 
pray  with  and  for  them.  On  Sabbaths,  besides  the 
morning  meeting  just  mentioned,  I  preach,  and  engage 
in  the  usual  devotional  services  of  singing  and  prayer, 
in  a  large  school-room  in  the  principal  b^zar,  which  is 
attended  by  the  older  boys  and  girU  of  the  schools,  in- 
quirers, some  gentlemen's  servants,  and  generaUy  a 
considerable  number  of  town's  people,  who,  when  pass- 
ing, come  in,  and  cither  remain  the  whole  time,  or 
after  hearing  a  little  go  out,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others. 

During  the  year,  I  have  continued  to  take  the  spirit- 
ual charge  of  the  English  congregation  connected  with 
the  mission.  The  services  have  been  as  follows: — 
Two  diets  of  public  worship  on  Sabbath,  one  with  the 
soldiers,  in  the  B.  E.  regiment  school-room,  on  Tues- 
day  evening,  and  another  in  our  own  chapel  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  attendance  of  all  classes  has  been  much 
the  same  as  in  former  years.  Since  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  Queen's  regiment  left  the  station,  we  have  not 
had  quite  so  many  soldiers,  as  H.  M.  1 7th  regiment, 
which  succeeded  it^  is  yet  not  complete  in  respect  to 


numbers,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many  Preioyt»> 
rians  amongst  the  men.  The  number  who  reckon  tbeo. 
selves  connected  with  us  is  about  forty.  By  the  remonl 
of  the  Queen's  regiment,  upwards  of  twenty  conniBusi. 
cants  were  separated  from  the  congregation.  Mmy  of 
them,  I  hope,  however,  to  meet  in  a  better  world,  in  i  coa. 
munion  that  can  never  be  obstructed.  To  not  s  few  rf 
them,  both  communicants  and  others,  I  had  the  ple^son 
of  knowing  that  my  labours  had  not  been  in  vaiiu  Os 
parting  was  not  without  a  mutual  pang.  I  prej  tbis 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  which  is  in  the  wc>rI4 
and  that  none  of  them  may  come  short  of  eternal  life. 
I  may  here  mention,  that  our  Church  meroben  m: 
during  the  march,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  da 
at  Poonah,  every  evening,  for  reading  the  Scripturesai^ 
prayer.  At  our  last  Sacrament,  which  occurred  on  tb 
first  Sabbath  of  August,  notwithsunding  the  reductioa 
which  had  taken  place  in  our  members  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  the  Queen's  regiment,  we  had  fifry-fear 
communicants.  It  is  gratifying  to  mention,  that  amor^ 
those  admitted  to  the  Church  at  that  time  were  k^ 
individuals  from  H.  M.  17th,  all  of  whom  pro(eM 
that  they  had  received  good  to  their  souls  since  tb«i 
became  hearers  with  us.  May  they  continue  to  mi 
as  becometh  their  profession,  that  others  taking  notia 
of  them,  may  glorify  their  Father  in  Heaven  1 

It  ha£  not  been  in  my  power  to  do  much  for  tin 
spread  of  divine  truth  in  the  surrounding  country  br 
itinerant  preaching.  During  the  year,  I  have  been  ab> 
to  accomplish  only  one  tour  of  much  extent.  It  ocn- 
pied  most  of  the  months  of  January  and  Febniary  W'. 
Leaving  Poonah,  I  proceeded  directly  to  Bombay,  viat 
1  remained  for  a  few  days;  thence  I  proceeded  ihrouri 
Salsette,  accompanied  by  Dr  Wilson.  Parting  frua 
him  at  Ghorabandar,  I  visited  Bassin,  where  I  rercaic?^ 
three  days  preaching  the  glad  tidings,  and  distribunri^ 
books.  I  thence  proceeded  to  Bhewndy,  where  for  tao 
days  I  was  similarly  employed.  I  thenoe  crossed  cvtf 
the  country,  preaching  in  the  various  villages  of  ire 
Konkan,  towards  the  Dakhan,  to  which  I  ascendei!  It 
the  Nana  Ghat,  and  spent  some  days  in  Jiinlr  and  tk 
neighbouring  villages.  From  this  place  I  procttiti 
directly  to  Poonah,  visiting  most  of  the  Tillages  oq  tk 
way.  I  everywhere  foiuid  the  people  wUling  to  1^ 
my  message,  and  receive  our  publications.  One  jv^ 
man,  who  seemed  considerably  impressed,  followed  of 
from  Bassin,  and  remained  sometime  under  instruct :a 
at  Poonah,  but  afterwards,  as  I  had  reason  to  expr?* 
to  him  my  fears  of  the  piuity  of  his  motives,  be  1^ 
me  for  his  native  place  near  Jiinfr,  and  I  have  not  sthy 
heard  anything  of  him.  I  feel  much  the  desirublenea 
of  tours,  and  were  there  another  missionary  at  the  »:> 
tion,  would  be  inclined  to  spend  a  month  now  and  da 
in  visiting  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of  the  Ihk- 
han.  A  person  who  has  not  engaged  in  this  part  ^ 
missionary  labour,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  degree  of 
knowledge  which  may  in  this  way  be  communiatei 
The  preaching  of  the  missionary,  and  the  discussufii 
which  are  carried  on  between  him  and  the  Brahai^ 
before  the  people  at  large,  excite  inquiry,  and  lead  ttsi 
to  read  the  tracts  and  books  which  are  left  anc^ 
them.  They  find  that  their  system  is  assailed  and  te^ 
vulnerable :  and  the  simple  and  sublime  doctrine^  d 
our  fiiith  take  an  indelible  hold  of  their  under^tandut^^ 
There  are  now  few  villages  in  this  part  of  the  eouflt.7 
where  some  of  the  people,  through  means  of  the  prctd- 
ing  of  missionaries,  cannot  give  an  outline  of  the  pri> 
cipal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  way  of  t!tf 
Lord  is  preparing ;  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  Spirt  n 
render  the  Word  heard  powerful. 

IL  The  next  means  of  advancing  the  knowled^'^ 
the  truth,  which  I  have  used,  is  the  education  ot  \^^^ 
young  and  old  in  the  mission  schools.  These  are  ta' 
of  two  kinds,  Marathi  and  English,  each  of  wbic&  1 
shall  notice  in  order. 
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llie  MaratU  schools  are  seven  in  number, — six  for 
males  and  one  for  females,  containing  about  three  hun- 
dred males,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  girls.  The 
same  system  of  education,  so  long  used  in  the  mission, 
has  been  diligently  pursued  during  the  past  year.  All 
the  books  which  are  read  are  replete  with  religious  and 
moral  instruction.  Into  one  of  the  schools  a  short  out- 
line of  geography  and  astronomy  has  been  introduced, 
and  explained  to  the  higher  class,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  them  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  and  to  excite 
their  curiosity.  Nothing  could  prevent  us  from  using 
MariitJil  schools  as  the  means  of  communicating  all  the 
useful,  as  well  as  religious,  knowledge  to  the  people, 
had  we  proper  books  in  the  language,  and  a  superior 
dass  of  native  teachers.  These  defects  will,  I  trust, 
year  after  year,  be  less  felt 

One  of  the  six  male  schools  now  mentioned  has  been 
opened  since  last  year;  it  is  situated  within  the  Poonah 
jail.  Most  of  those  who  attend  it,  about  twenty  in 
number,  are  adults.  I  was  induced  to  commence  the 
school,  from  observing  that  the  prisoners  were  ahvays 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  Gospel  when  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  jail  j  that  those  of  them  who  could  read 
were  very  desirous  to  obtain  books ;  and  that  many  of 
tho«e  who  had  never  made  the  acquirement  necessary 
to  profit  by  them  were  willing  to  do  so.  Mr  Bell,  the 
judpre,  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  leave  to  open  the 
school,  and  also,  by  visiting  it  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining those  who  attended,  to  instruct  them  as  often 
as  I  chose.  Several  of  those  who  commenced  were 
soon  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  answer  most 
of  the  questions  in  the  elementary  catechism  ;  and  some 
of  them,  in  consequence  of  what  they  heard,  have 
expressed  to  me  a  desire  for  baptism.  One  man,  in 
particular,  who  is  possessed  of  conuderable  property, 
and  who,  though  not  a  scholar,  with  many  others  regu- 
larly attended  the  school  when  I  was  there,  which  was 
the  case  generally  once  a- week,  to  receive  religious 
instruction,  has  openly  declared  his  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  put  his  wife  and  son  under  my  instruc- 
tion, by  directing  them  to  receive,  and  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  as  often  as  I  please  to  visit  them,  which 
they  seem  willingly  to  do.  I  have  not  complied  with 
the  wish  of  any  of  those  individuals,  as  I  think  that,  in 
their  present  state  of  captivity,  they  have  much  tempta- 
tion to  deceive,  and  perhaps  to  be  deceived  themselves, 
to  make  professions  within  the  jail,  which  they  would 
be  afraid  to  make  among  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances without.  Although  I  think  it  right  to  give  them 
every  opportunity  of  instruction,  I  would  require  some 
very  powerful  evidences  of  piety  to  induce  me  to  bap- 
tize any  man  whilst  a  prisoner.  The  number  of  people 
attending  this  school  would  be  more  numerous,  were  it 
not  that  most  of  them  are  kept  engaged  in  various 
labours  during  the  day,  according  to  their  sentence,  and 
have  but  little  time  to  spare.  This  is  evidently  what 
cannot  be  helped. 

The  girls*  school  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  under 
different  teachers.  In  the  first  division,  are  all  those 
who  arc  yet  unable  to  read,  and  in  the  other,  contain- 
ing forty  girls,  those  who  read,  write,  and  sew.  They 
have  also  received  some  instruction  in  music,  according 
to  the  native  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  lead  this  part  of 
our  Maratb{  worship  on  Sabbath.  This  school  sustained 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  a  lady  at  the  station,  who 
had  for  more  than  a  year  taken  a  particular  charge  of 
it,  and  who  devoted,  till  her  death,  which  occurred  in 
August  Ust,  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  its 
improvement,  and  had  it  taught  in  her  own  compound. 
She  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  enable  her  fully  to  communicate  instruction  to  the 
children  herself;  and,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  spared 
her,  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  would  have  seen  of 
the  fruit  of  her  labour  amongst  them.  Several  of  the 
girls  were  much  attached  to  her,  and  often  leemed 


deeply  impressed.  One  of  them,  since  her  death,  has 
taked  baptism.  This  girl  has  a  very  correct  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine ;  but  some  time  must  elapse  before 
her  request  is  granted,  that  we  may  have  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  a  real  change  of  mind  has  been  pro- 
duced within  her.  Her  fiither,  who  is  a  poor  man, 
wishes  her  now  to  be  married ;  but  the  girl,  who  is 
upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  is  averse  to  it  herself, 
chiefly,  as  she  says,  that  she  may  have  opportunity  of 
attending  to  divine  things  in  the  schooL  A  woman,  a 
Marathf  widow,  who  fldso  used  to  attend  the  school 
whilst  under  the  care  of  the  lady  referred  to,  and  who  has 
learned  to  read  and  sew,  also  makes  professions  of  love 
to  the  Saviour ;  I  have  employed  her,  on  a  small  salary, 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  the  care  of  the  girls.  As  ther 
is  no  lady  just  now  at  Poonah  who  could  take  a  full  and 
entire  oversight  of  this  school,  though  two  have  kindly 
agreed  to  visit  it  occasionally,  I  have  removed  it  into 
my  own  compound,  that  so  I  may  have  it  in  my  power 
more  fully  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren. I  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  teachers  without  the  most  unremitting  superintend- 
ence. This  school  was  lately  examined  by  a  lady,  Mrs 
Townsend,  who  is  a  Marathi  scholar,  and  takes  an  inte* 
rest  in  every  good  work.  She  expressed  herself  much 
pleased  with  the  progress  which  the  girls  hod  made  in 
their  various  studies,  and  to  encourage  them  to  make 
still  farther  advancement,  gave  such  of  them  who  could 
read,  a  present  of  a  sadi,  or  dress.  The  lady  referred 
to,  as  having  laboured  in  this  school,  wishing  to  be 
still  more  useful  among  the  native  women,  had  resolved 
to  take  change  of  an  asylum  for  destitute  girls  and 
others  who  would  put  themselves  entirely  under  her 
care,  so  as  to  be  as  much  as  possible  removed  from 
heathen  influence,  which,  it  was  found,  very  often 
blasted,  by  its  evil  effect,  the  most  promising  blossoms. 
In  order  to  commence  operations  in  this  department,  a 
few  huts  had  been  erected,  and  promises  of  residence 
had  been  obtained  from  some  girls  and  women,  when, 
lo  1  she  was  called  to  leave  the  field  of  labour,  and 
enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  Such  an  institution,  I 
am  convinced,  if  under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  zealous 
individual,  would  be  of  incalculable  use. 

Since  March  last,  there  has  been  connected  with  the 
mission  an  English  school,  which  has  had  on  the  roll 
between  seventy  and  eighty  children,  and  the  daily 
attendance  has  been  between  sixty  and  seventy.  It  is  ■ 
situated  in  the  general  baz&r  of  the  camp,  where  there 
is  a  large  and  increasing  population,  and  where  a  know- 
ledge of  English  is  more  in  request  than  in  any  other 
locality  not  already  occupied.  Those  in  the  dty  of 
Poonah,  who  have  a  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
whh  our  language  and  literature,  have  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing  by  attending  the  government  Englidi  school, 
superintended  by  my  excellent  friend  D.  A.  Eisdale, 
Esq.  As  our  school  is  but  of  recent  establishment,  and 
has  had  to  labour  under  particular  disadvantages,  in 
reference  to  teachers,  I  have  not  yet  had  any  public 
examination  of  it.  The  children  have,  however,  made 
considerable  progress  in  reading  and  writing,  in  arith- 
metic, in  grammar,  in  geography,  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Several  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  it,  have  expressed  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  what  has  been  done  during  the  short  time 
the  children  have  been  under  our  care.  I  almost  daily, 
when  at  home,  give  attendance  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a-balf  myself  in  this  schooL  The  present  teacher, 
Mr  W.  Taylor,  though  able  to  teach  only  the  element- 
ary parts  of  the  language,  is  very  diligent  in  improving 
himself,  and  has,  under  my  care,  commenced  the  study 
of  mathematics.  He  is  idready  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  native  languages  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
boys  the  meaning  of  their  lessons,  and  examine  their 
exercises  ;  but  we  endeavour  to  make  English  itself  the 
mode  of  ^ect  communication  M  soon  as  possibk*    fa 
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^e  two  bteli^  clawes  very  little  of  anv  native  lanpcge 
requires  now  to  be  uK'd.  The  Kew  lestament  is  daily 
read  by  the  boys  of  these  two  classes,  and  its  contents 
are  fully  expUined  to  them.  I  have  found  considerable 
dirtirulry  in  supplying  the  school  \v\lh  proper  books, 
wnich  I  hope  will  not  long  be  the  case.  The  expenses 
of  the  school  have  been  berctofore  met  }^y  subscriptions 
■nd  donations,  which  1  have  obtained  from  friends, 
expreasly  for  this  object,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
rupees. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  school,  though  compara- 
tively small,  will  be  found  very  usefuL  ^^e  can  never 
expect  to  find,  at  such  a  station  as  Poonah,  that  desire 
fur  a  knowledge  of  English  which  is  to  be  found  iii 
large  trading  cities.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  Poonah,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Pakhan,  a 
knowledge  of  English  is  not  particularly  an  object  of 
desire,  even  with  the  great  and  wealthy  ;  and  that  in 
order  to  communicate  with  them,  and  so  to  enlighten 
and  benefit  their  minds,  Marathi  is,  and  must  for  a  long 
period  continue  to  be,  the  medium  of  intercourse.  The 
chnc  is  very  different  at  the  great  emporia  of  the  country. 
This  consideration  should  not  however  discourage  us  in 
attempting  to  do  all  the  good,  in  this  way,  in  our  power; 
whiUt  it  must  urge  us  on  to  improve  the  Marathi 
tcbools,  as  far  as  our  means  of  so  doing  will  permit. 

U\.  I  would  now  notice  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  administered 
to  the  congregation  at  Poonah  four  times  during  the 
year,  and  the  native  church  members  who  have  been 
at  the  station  on  these  occasions,  have  united  with  us 
in  this  refreshing  ordinance.  Three  Bdult3  have  been 
baptized,  one  a  European  soldier,  who  had  not  received 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  in  his  youth,  and  who  had 
lately  come  under  religious  impressions;  another  a  Jew, 
born  in  India,  who  hud  resided  some  time  in  Calcutta, 
and  there  heard  of  the  Saviour,  and  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  had 
rot  been  particularly  instructed  in  the  faiih  of  Jesus, 
Was  baptised  in  December  last,  after  he  had  been  about 
eight  months  under  my  instruction,  and  had  expressed 
an  anxious  wish  to  be  admitted  Into  the  Church.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the 
lungs,  he  is  now  much  disitressed,  and  not  likely  to  live 
long.  1  trust,  however,  that  he  is  prepared  for  his 
great  change.  The  third  person  is  a  woman,  wife  of 
^  one  of  the  Church  members.  She  was  baptized  on  the 
last  Sabbath  of  October.  She  has  for  nearly  two  years 
been  a  candidate  for  this  ordinance,  and  seems  a  really 
bumble  and  pious  person.  A  child  of  one  of  the  native 
members,  and  five  children  of  European  parents,  have 
also  been  bajnized  since  last  report.  Those  who  have 
offered  themselves  for  baptism,  and  who  attend  me  (or 
particular  insstruction  at  present,  are  six  in  number^, — 
two  women  and  four  men.  They  have  all,  I  believe, 
long  abandoned  the  service  of  idols,  and  there  are,  at 
least,  two  of  the  men,  whom  I  may  soon  admit  into  the 
privileges  of  the  Church. 

ly.  My  lime  has  been  so  fully  occupied  wth  the 
labours  above  mentioned,  that  1  have  found  very  little 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  preparation  of  works  for  tlie 
press.  I  have,  however,  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
translation  committee  of  the  Bombay  liible  Society, 
and  have,  of  course,  criticised  the  various  portions  of  the 
Word  01  God,  which  have  been  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration. In  consequence  of  an  appointment  from 
this  body,  I  have  completed  a  translation  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  now  circulating  in 
the  committee,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
preparation  of  the  second  epistle.  I  have  also  acted  on 
the  exannnaiion  committee  of  the  Bombay  Book  and 
Tract  Society. 

1  have  now  mentioned  the  most  important  occurrences 
in  my  mission  for  the  past  rear,  and  although  little 
fput  u  »jpareiit,  tad  though  it  u  still  rather  the  day  of 


reap,  if  we*  faint  not. 

Thert  U  one  view  of  the  matter  that  often  deeply 
afflicts  my  mind, — the  paucity  of  labourers.  Though  the 
field  seems  white  to  the  harvest,  yet  We  hiar  of  few  who 
are  disposed  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
niighty.  Surely  the  fact,  that  there  are  around  us  mil- 
lions of  poor  heathen,  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  a  suTfirJent  inducement  to  'Wny  of  the 
hundreds  of  talented  and  pious  young  men  in  our  uni- 
versities,  who  are  aspiring  to  the  sacred  office,  io  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  'and  go  forth  to  their  instruc- 
tioni  Surelv  the  greatest  honour  any  man  can  acquire 
her^  below,  is  to  be  a  diligent  and  useful  labourer  in  this 
cause,  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  God.  What  are  six  or 
seven  missionaries  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  7  Many 
bodies  of  Christians,  who  have  neither  the  wealth  nor 
the  piety  she  possesses,  feel  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
a  host,  compared  with  such  a  number.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  this  blot  on  the  zeal,  and,  I  would  say,  the 
gratitude  of  our  National  Church,  will  soon  be  v^iped 
away,  and  that  she,  according  to  her  resources,  will  be 
foremost  in  her  exertions  for  the  admncement  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  earth. 
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)5y  the  Rbt.  John  Ij^DtRaov, 
Jklinitier  of  Neu^rgk. 

A  8TTLL  more  striking  manifestation  of  desi^  in  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  rOcks,  thaA'tfaat  which 
was  mentioned  in  my  former  article,  remains  to  be 
stated.  This  arises  ^om  the  inclined  position  which 
the  several  strata  Are  made  to  occupy.  The  slightest 
attention  to  the  composition  hnd  structure  of  the  jrtratt- 
fied  rocks,  will  satisfy  the  most  ordinary  observer,  that 
they  have  been  formed  ?n  water,  from  materials  held  in 
solution,  or  mechanical^  suspended  in  a  fluid,  and  tiiat 
the  particles  which  compose  them  have  been  brought 
together  and  arranged  upon  a  nearly  level  foundation. 
Look  into  any  quarry  of  freestone  to  which  you  may  have 
access,  and  you  ^vi^  observe  that  the  hatural  didsions  of 
the  rock  are  still  as  distinct  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  the 
work  of  yesterday,  shewing  even,  by  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  stone,  anathe  thin  beds  of  interposed 
clay,  when  thd  waters  had  been  in  a  placid,  and  when 
in  a  turbid  state ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  the  very  ripple 
of  the  wave  would  seem  to  have  impressed  itself  upon 
the  mass.  Now  these  oi^iginalTy  level  and  horizontal 
beds  are  all,  less  or  more',  inclined  to  the  horizon,  some 
of  them  but  slightly  elevated,  others  thrown  into  a  ver- 
tical position,  and  many  of  thcnn  forced  up  to  the  sum- 
mits of  lofty  mountains,  a  result  which  must  have  taken 
place  since  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  these 
rocks,  us  it  is  evident  that,  in  their  loose  and  unagglu- 
tinated  state,  the  materials  which  compose  them  could 
not  have  been  kept  together  under  such  conditions.  It 
is  owing  to  this  arrangement  by  which  they  have  been 
shifted  out  of  their  original  position,  and  slipped,  as  it 
were,  over  each  other,  like  the  files  oh  an  inverted 
roof,  that  the  several  strata  have  been  made  to  emerge 
in  succession  from  beneath  each  other,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  the  mineral  treasures  brought  to  the  surface. 
Hence  the  diversity  of  rocks  by  which  our  local  dis- 
tricts Sire  characterised.  Hence,  too,  bv  the  elevation 
of  the  strata,  the  beautiful  Variety  of  hill  and  Valley,  of 
streams,  rivers,  lakes,  a'nd  majestic  mountain  scenery. 
Hence,  also,  a  provision  made  for  all  our  Agricultural 
dperatioiis,  without  which  the  earth  would  have  pre- 
leutcd  ft  monotonous  dIaiii,  with  little  dirersitjr  of  cli« 
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mate,  or  Tarlety  of  soil,  and  deftltute  of  all  t]iat  useful 
and  complex  macliinery,  arising  from  ike  Assures,  ine- 
qualities, and  disruption  of  the  rocky  strata,  hy  wblcb 
springs  are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  overflowings 
of  the  fertilizing  and  refreshing  ra^ns  are  dsrried  away. 
"  God  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock,  be  over- 
tumeth  the  mountains  by  t]ie  roots;  be  cuttetb  out 
rivers  among  the  rocks,  and  bis  eye  seeth  every  pre- 
cious thing.  ,  And  amidst  such  undeniable  indications 
of  order  and  regularity,  of  a  nicejy  balanced  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  be  roust  be  bUn<),  indeed,  who  fails 
to  recognise  in  them  proofs  of  tbe  most  exalted  attri- 
butes of  tbe  Creator. 

Besides  the  ttratifed  rocks,  to  wbicb  our  remarks 
liave  been  hitherto  confined,  there  is  another  class  of 
rocks  which  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  and  to  which  we  would  briefly  advert.  These 
are  the  granites  and  whinstones,  of  whicb  tbe  highest 
mountain  ranges  are  usually  composed.  There  are 
wnny  subordinate  varieties  belonging  tb  both  classes 
which  are  characterised  by  slight  shades  of  tcxtiu-e 
and  composition,  and  distinguished  by  different  names. 
One  thing  is  common  to  the  whole  members  of  each 
group,— they  are  not  disposed  in  layers,  and  exblbit  no 
Janes  of  stratification,  but  exist  in  shapeless  irregular 
masses  (except  in  the  columnar  basalt,)  throughout 
the  entire  mountain  chain.  These  rocks  occupy  no  fU- 
ed  determinate  place  in  the  order  of  superposition,  but 
seem  to  be  intruded,  in  the  most  irregular  manner, 
among  tbe  stratified  rocks,  separating  one  bed  ffom 
another,  filling  up  fissures  and  rents,  and  binding  or 
interladng,  as  it  were,  the  various  deposits  through 
which  they  pass  more  closely  and  firmly  together.  They 
are  often  composed  of  tbe  fragments  of  other  rocks, 
agglutinated  into  si  compound  mass  by  a  base  of  clay. 
Kt-'inarkiible  changes  are  also  produced  upon  all  the 
strata  where  they  come  in  contact  with  granite  and 
whinstone, — chalk  being  converted  into  crystalline  lime- 
stone,— ^limestone  into  chert, — clay  and  sandstone  into 
a  substance  as  hard  and  compact  as  flint, — and  cool  hi 
deprived  of  its  bitumen  or  tbe  quality  whicb  renders  it 
so  useful  as  a  combustiblie  body.  From  these,  and 
other  appearances,  geologists  have  ^een  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  rocks  are  of  later  origin  than 
those  which  are  stratified, — that  they  have  been  eject- 
ed amongst  them  in  a  state  of  fusion, — and,  by  the 
expansive  force  of  internal  beat,  that  they  have  burst 
through  the  stony  crust  of  the  earth,  and  elevated  the 
•trau  whicb  compose  it.  They  are,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  the  levers  which  the  Almighty  has  employ- 
ed in  bringing  up  the  lower  deposits  to  the  surface,  in 
lB>ing  open  the  interior  '*  chambers,'*  and  in  producing 
all  that  infinite  variety  in  our  earthly  habiution  which 
ministers  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man.  Much 
seeming  confusion  and  disturbance  everywhere  mark 
the  course  of  these  rocks,  simihu*,  though  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale,  to  the  disorders  attendant  upon  the 
eruption  of  a  modem  volcano;  but,  throughout  tbe 
whole,  there  reigns  such  a  harmony  of  purpose,  that 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  such  operations  could 
only  have  taken  place  by  divine  permission,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  plan,  controlling  the  most 
refractory  agencies  of  nature,  and  causing  them  contri- 
bute to  tbe  general  good.  "  Tbe  i*ord  stood  and 
measured  tbe  earth,  and  tbe  everlasting  mountains 
were  scattered,  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow.** 

There  is  much  in  all  this  to  excite  our  admiration 
and  love,  imperfectly  understood  as  the  opemtions  of 
God  must  ever  continue  to  be  by  creatures,  who,  in 
their  highest  state  of  mental  illumination,  can  *'  know 
only  in  part."  No  adcqtiRte  can*c  of  creation  can  be 
conceived  by  us,  but  the  divine  goodness,  and  while  we 
never  can  expect  full^  to  comprehend  the  >visdom  which 
planned,  und  the  miyesty  of  power  which  carried  into 
$SKt  tb«  purposes  of  that  wisdom,  still  the  very  efifort 
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to  attain  knowledge  concerning  them  fulfils  one  great 
object  for  which  man  is  mode  coriou^  concerning  the 
works  of  creation.  His  intellectual  strength  is  aug- 
mented by  the  attempt,  his  soul  elevated  by  loftier 
aspirations  than  the  ordinary  objifcts  of  human  pursuit 
can  gratify,  and  the  mind  gradually  prepared  to  adopt 
those  large  and  worthy  views  of  God  and  nature,  whicli 
religion  and  science  equally  demand.  Tbe  Psalmist 
seems  frequently  to  have  warmed  the  flame  of  devotion 
by  a  survey  of  the  various  works  of  nature;  their 
grandeur,  magnificence,  and  beauty,  no  less  than  their 
variety,  of^en  transports  him  into  a  fervour  that  breaks 
out  into  raptures  of  gratitude,  and  songs  of  praise.  The 
hundred  and  fourth  Psalm  is,  among  others,  a  remark- 
able instance  of  tbe  taste,  genius, '  and  devotion  of  its 
author,  where  ^e  runs  over  the  great  master-keys  of 
this  harmonious  system,  the  Universe,  and  joins  hfs 
voice  witfi  tbe  whole  cborus  of  nature,  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  its  Author.  After  a  survey  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  heavens,  he  descends  to  the  lower  regions 
of  the  earth,  describing,  with  inimitable  beauty  an'd 
precision  of  language,  its  various  production's,  ami  the 
uses  they  serve  to  the  support  of  man  and  beast.  The 
foundation  of  the  stedfast  earth — the  expansion  and 
course  of  the  fluid  waters — their  descent' from  the  hills 
— ^their  meandering  through  the  valleys-^tbeir  emptying 
themselves  into  the  ocean — the  trees  planted  by  the 
waters—the  grass  for  tbe  cattle,  and  the  birds  singing 
among  the  branches — the  high  hills  and  rocky  moun- 
tains—the course  and  revolutions  of  the'  sun  and  moon 
— ^the  succession  of  day  and  night — the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano,  are  all  recited  as  demunstrations  of  the 
divine  goodness^  as  all  subservient  to  purposes  of  bene- 
ficence, and  as  all  necessary  parts  of  that  great  system 
of  tbe  uruverse,  whose  Autiior  and  Governor  is  love. 
Thus,  too,  will  every  truly  enlightened  Cliristian  be 
aflfected.  In  contemplating  the  many  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, the  variety  and  beauty  of  external  nature,  he  will 
always  refer  to  that  infinite  wisdom  through  whose 
goodness  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  knowledge ;  in  be- 
coming wiser  he  will  study  to  become  better ;  his  in- 
creasing information  will  be  made  subservient  to  a  more 
exalted  faith  in  that  blessed  **  Word  "  who  framed  all 
the  worlds;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  veil  becomes 
thinner  through  which  he  sees  the  causes  of  things,  he 
win  admire  more  the  brightness  of  Him  who  **  was  the 
true  light,  which  lighteth  every  niou  tliat  comet^  into 
the  world." 

CHRISTUN  TREASURY. 

On  Knowledge  of  omr  Acceptance  with  God. — A  close 
walk  with  God,  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  triumphant 
death.  And  the  knowledge  of  our  acceptance  f\nth  God 
is  to  be  constMitly  urged  as  one  of  the  greatest  motives 
to  lead  a  strict  life,  and  to  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil,  seeing  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  testimony  alone 
can  satisfy  tbe  oonscience,  will  never  dwell  with  the 
slothfd  or  lukewarm,  much  less  with  presumptuous 
oflTenders.  Remember  no  command  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  oftener  repeated  than  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord." 
Nothing  more  becomes  us  than  assurance,  (in  the  full 
▼lew  of  oar  unworthiness  and  corruptions,  and  the 
purity  of  our  Ood,)  grounded  on  the  purchase  paid  for 
lis — on  the  promise  and  oath  of  God.  Nothing  more 
honours  him,  or  commends  his  cause.  Nothing  more 
discourages  and  damps  tbe  hearts  of  men,'  than  to  hear 
those  wno  are  acknowledged  to  be  walking  drcum- 
spectly,  and  wfth  a  single  eye,  speak  in  terms  of  suspicion 
and  fear.  This  Is  the  device  of  the  enemy,  to  perplex 
and  vex  those  ^ho  are  faithful,  by  endless  fears,  and 
th^  spirit  of  bondage.  *'  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have,*'  ftc 
is  Enough  to  make  us  confident — Yknk. 

T%e  true  natvre  of  3fan*s  goodneu — 9^^  works 
are  tbe  effect^  dot  tba  caum  of  tSod*s  lQre.^RoiuiK% 
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THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTIAN  H£RALI>. 


BACKED  POETRY. 

HABT  AT  THE  SKPUI^CHUK. 

How  fweet,  in  the  mudng  of  ftith,  to  repair 

To  the  garden  where  Mary  delighted  to  rove; 
To  rtt  hy  the  tomb  where  she  brcath'd  her  fond  prayer, 

And  paid  her  aad  tribute  of  sorrow  and  love ; 
To  see  the  bright  beam  which  disperses  her  fear, 

As  the  Lord  of  her  soul  breaks  the  bars  of  his  pnson, 
And  the  roice  of  the  angel  salutes  her  glad  ear,— ^ 

The  I-ord  is  a  captive  no  more—"  He  is  nseni 
O  Saviour  I  as  oft  as  our  footsteps  we  bend 

In  penitent  sadness  to  weep  at  thy  grave, 
On  the  wings  of  thy  greatness  in  pity  descend,^ 

Be  ready  to  comfort,  and  "  mighty  to  save. 
We  shrink  not  from  scenes  of  desertion  and  wo, 

If  there  we  may  meet  with  the  Lord  of  our  love; 
Contented,  with  Mary,  to  sorrow  below, 

If,  with  her,  we  may  drink  of  thy  fountains  above, 

Cunningham. 

THX  CHBI8TIAH  FILOllIM. 

Pilgrim,  burdcn'd  with  thy  sin. 

Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate ; 
There,  till  mercy  speaks  within,  ^ 

Knock,  and  weep,  and  watch,  and  wait 
Knock—he  knows  the  sinner's  cry ; 

Weep— he  loves  the  mounjer's  tears; 
Watch — ^for  saving  grace  is  nigh ; 

Wait— till  heavenly  grace  appears. 

Hark,  it  is  thy  Saviour's  voice  I 

"  Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest!" 
Now  within  the  gate  rejoice. 

Safe,  and  own'd,  and  bought,  and  blest. 
Safe ^from  all  the  lures  of  vice ; 

0\vn*d — ^by  joys  the  contrite  know ; 
Bought  by  love — and  life  the  price ; 

Blest— the  mighty  debt  to  owe  1 

Holy  pilgrim  1  what  for  thee. 

In  a  world  like  this,  remains' 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee. 

Fear,  and  shame,  and  doubu,  and  pains. 
Fear ^the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly ; 

Shame— from  glory's  view  retire; 
Doubt — in  full  belief  shall  die ; 

Pain*4n  endless  bliss  expire. 

Anon. 


An  important  change Basak,  one  of  the  Hottentot 

servants  who  attended  Mr  Campbell  in  his  journey  into 
the  interior  of  South  Africa,  evinced  an  earnest  con- 
oem  to  bring  his  poor  ignorant  countrymen  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  truUis  from  which  he  had  derived 
BO  much  benefit.  In  addressing  a  mixed  company  of 
Hottentot  sUves  and  bushmen,  he  gave  a  very  striking 
and  rational  description  of  the  effect  of  religion  on  his 
mind,  and  of  his  transition  from  brute  fearlessness,  to 
religious  courage.  "  Before  the  missionaries  came  to 
us,"  said  he,  "  we  were  as  ignorant  of  every  thing  as 
you  now  are.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  same  as  a 
beast ;  that  when  I  died  there  would  be  an  end  of  me ; 
but  after  I  heard  them,  I  found  that  I  had  a  soul  that 
must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever.  Then  I  became 
afraid  to  die.  I  was  afraid  to  take  a  gun  into  my  hand, 
lest  it  should  kill  me,  or  to  meet  a  serpent  lest  it  should 
bite  me.  I  was  afraid  then  to  go  to  the  hills  to  hunt 
lions  or  elephants,  lest  they  should  devour  me.  But 
when  I  heard  of  the  Son  of  God  having  come  into  the 
world  to  die  for  sinners,  all  that  fear  went  away. 
Tou  soon  shall  have  Uie  opportunity  to  be  taught  the 


The  Infidelity  of  ^ume.— Hume,  the  ^^^ 
infidel  philosopher,  and  author  of  a  history  of  England, 
was  once  dining  at  the  house  of  an  intim^e  fnend. 
After  dinner  the  ladies  withdrew;  and,  in  the  cout« 
of  conversation,  Hume  made  some  assertion  whict 
caused  a  gentleman  present  to  observe  to  him,  "  If  yoa 
can  advance  such  sentiments  as  those,  you  certainly  ire 
what  the  world  gives  you  credit  for  being,  an  infidd. 
A  little  girl,  whom  the  philosopher  had.often  noUad, 
and  with  whom  he  had  become  a  favourite,  by  bring-^ 
her  little  presents  of  toys  and  sweetmeats,  happened  to 
be  playing  about  the  room  unnoticed;  she,  howcTcr, 
listened  to  the  conversation,  and,  on  hearing  the  abore 
expression,  left  the  room,  went  to  her  jnother,  and 
asked  her,  "  Mamma,  what  is  an  infidel  ?        ••  An  uin- 
dell  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  "  why  should  ytni 
ask  such  a  question  ?  an  infidel  is  so  awful  a  character, 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  you."     •*  O,  do 
tell  me,  mamma,"  returned  the  child;  "  I  must  know 
what  an  mfidel  is."  Struck  with  her  eagerness,  her  moi>ic 
at  length  lepu^d,  "  An  infidex  is  one  who  believes  tb: 
there  is  no  God,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  no  hereafter." 
Some  days  afterwards  Hume  again  visited  the  house  of 
his  friend.     On  being  introduced  to  the  parlour,  ht 
found  no  one  there  but  his  favourite  little  girt  ;  be  vreni 
to  her,  and  attempted  to  take  her  up  in  his  arms  an: 
kiss  her,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do ;  but  the  chK 
shrunk  with  horror  from  his  touch.     "  My  dear,"  si:. 
he,  "  what  is  the  matter?  do  I  hurt  you?"     "  No. 
she  replied,  "you  do  not  hurt  me,  but  I  cannot  k:=? 
you,  I  cannot  play  with  you."     "  Why  not,  my  dear  ? " 
"  Because  you  are  an  infidel  I"     "  An  infidel  I   what  is 
that?"     "  One  who  believes  there  is  no  God,  no  h€> 
ven,  no  hell,  no  hereafter."     "  And  are  you  not  yer} 
sorry  for  me,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  phni^^> 
pher.     "  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  I "  returned  the  chlu. 
with  solemnity;  "  and  I  pray  to  God  for  you."  •*  Do }*»a 
mdeed  ?  and  what  do  you  say  ?  "     "I  say,  O  God.  tears 
this  man  that  Thou  art  I "   A  striking  illustration  of  :m 
words  of  sacred  writ,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  &ri 
sucklings  thou  hast  ordained  strength,  because   of  ibin# 
enemies,  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  avenger." 
The  Effect  of  Sabbath   School   /nstmcrioj*.— Tbe 
Rev.  Mr  Hoover,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  School  Union,  thus  spoke : — '*  If  ><^ 
had  accompanied  me  in  a  walk  through  this   district, 
two  years  ago,  I  could  have  led  you  to  a  hou$e.  ff 
rather  a  hovel,  not  far  from  this  spot,  which  was  u  i: 
to  be  the  residence  of  man  or  beast.    There  you  wz^'SA 
have  seen  a  widow,  with  her  seven  children,  in  u^ 
rags  of  poverty,  and  with  the  impress  of   misery  ^ 
their  countenances ;  the  room  and  its  occupants  fcr.r< 
ing  a  scene  of  wretchedness  seldom  surpassed.     If  >•« 
will  go  with  me  to-morrow,  I  will  show  you  the  sa« 
house,  but  no  longer  a  miserable  tenement,     Wit'iiii. 
you  shall  behold  the  same  widow,  and  the  same  seres 
children,  but  clothed  in  comfortable  raiment,  and  pe^« 
smiling  in  their  faces.    The  Sabbath  School  teacher  has 
been  there,  and  he  has  led  them  to  the  place  of  bolj 
instruction.     God  has  visited  them  in  the  plenitude  u 
his  grace,  and  five  of  those  seven  children  giire  y^}^ 
evidence  that  they  have  passed  from  death  unto  Ufe.' 
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ON  THE   NECESSITY   OF  DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

No.  IV. 

Bt  thb  Rbv.  George  Ga&ioch, 

hKniater  of  Meldntm. 

*  Jons  laith  unto  Mm,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  tnilh,  and  the  life ; 
no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  nie."-^ouN  xiv.  6. 

Although  it  may  be  granted  that  there  has 
never  existed  among  mankind,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  a  system  of  pure  natural 
theology,  such  as  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be 
constructed  out  of  those  materials  which  the  sacred 
writings  afford,  it  may  appear  to  some  a  more 
questionable  proposition,  when  it  is  afiBrmed  that 
reason,  unassisted,  must  be  for  ever  inadequate  to 
the  discovery  of  the  only  true  religion  suited  to  the 
condition  of  man.  Such  an  affirmation,  however, 
admits  of  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  proof. 
Natural  theology  is  a  science  essentially  defective, 
and  incapable  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man* 
kind;  and  no  discoveries  of  the  human  mind, 
however  exalted,  can  remove  its  innate  and  irre- 
mediable imperfections.  Its  chief  defect  consists 
in  its  being  unable  to  deal  with  man  as  a  sin- 
ful being,  which  renders  it,  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, totally  inapplicable  to  the  condition 
of  our  species.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse 
to  Scripture  for  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
which  asserts  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature ;  for 
however  faur  such  a  mode  of  illustration  might  be 
deemed,  it  is  proposed,  in  contending  against  those 
who  maintain  the  claims  of  natural  theology,  to 
meet  them  on  grounds  which  they  themselves 
would  choose.  No  other  evidence,  therefore,  is 
demanded  of  the  corruption  and  sinfulness  of  the 
heart  of  man,  than  that  which  is  afiforded  by  the  page 
of  history,  by  observation  of  the  actions  of^  our 
fellow-creaturee,  and,  above  all,  by  the  inward 
testimony  of  conscience.  These  afford  unequivocal 
proof  that  mankind  are  weak,  erring,  and  guilty 
creatures,  continually  sinning  against  that  law  of 
holiness  which  conscience  itself  both  illustrates 
and  sanctions.  How  do  the  doctrines  of  natural 
theol<^,  or  of  human  reason,  unassisted,  apply  to 
the  condition  of  such  creatures  ?  How  can  they 
be  made  available  in  contributing  to  their  security, 
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and  in  removing  those  obstacles  which  stand  be- 
tween them  and  the  enjo3anent  of  happiness  ? 

The  foundation  of  a  system  of  pure  natural 
theology  is  laid  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  the  one  great  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  Universe.  All  nature  bears  testimony  to 
the  being  of  God;  and  his  glorious  attributes  can 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  ample  page  which  his 
manifold  works  unfold  4;o  the  intellectual  eye. 
The  vast,  the  boundless,  the  inconceivable  field  of 
creation,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
servation of  all  things,  according  to  the  grand 
original  design,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  Almighty 
power, — ^the  admirable  arrangement  by  which  all 
the  parts  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  stability 
and  perpetual  operation  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
providence,  displays  the  wisdom  of  God, — and  the 
abundant  and  never-ftdling  provision  for  supplying 
the  wants,  and  continuing  the  existence  of  living 
beings,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  extent  and  un- 
changeable character  of  the  divine  goodness.  The 
most  distinct  and  irrefragable  testimony,  therefore, 
is  borne  by  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
to  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  If 
the  race  of  mankind  were  even  laid  out  of  account, 
there  would  be  abundant  evidence  of  superior 
power ;  but  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and 
m  a  more  particular  manner  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  furnish  additional  proofs  of  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  these  the  most 
wonderful  and  convincing  which*  can  be  obtained* 
In  contemplating  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral 
being,^ — ^in  turning  our  attention  to  the  faculties 
with  which  his  mind  is  endowed,  to  those  feelings 
by  which  it  is  actuated,  the  hopes  by  which  it  is 
animated,  and  the  fears  with  which  it  is  over- 
whelmed ;  and,  above  all,  in  reflecting  upon  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  conscience,  certain  views 
are  suggested  of  the  great  attributes  of  holineu 
and  justice f  and  we  are  convinced  that  these  are 
perfections  of  the  exalted  and  glorious  Creator, 
in  regard  to  the  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  the  influence  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  exercise,  reason  could  give  at  least  a 
d^ee  of  information  which,  in  some  respects, 
might  direct  mankind  in  making  approaches  to  the 
Creator*  It  is  evident,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  only  encouragement  which  it  could 
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afford,  and  the  onlj  consolation  which  it  coold 
Buggestf  would  be  sadi  ai  are  fiuited  16  tfatf  condi- 
tion of  creatures  who  might  be  defterying  objects 
of  divine  protection  and  of  divine  love. 

There  can  be  no  ground  of  confidence  to  fallen 
and  guilty  creatufes  in  the  wisdom,  power,  or  even 
the  goodness  of  God,  unless  these  perfections 
are  separated  from  others  of  a  different  nature— 
anless  holiness,  and  justice,  and  truth,  formed 
no  portion  of  the  glorious  assemblage  of  divine 
attributes.  As  the  Creator  ia  not  only  itrfinite 
in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  but  in  holi- 
1K8S;  jtnrticei  and  troth,  no  approach  unto  fahn 
cah  be  acceptable  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
former  daas  of  attributes,  which  would  be  inad- 
missible upon  that  6f  the  latter.  And  as  man  is 
an  erring  and  sinful  creature^  it  nhitX  be  apparent 
that  human  reasoni  which  clearly  demonstrates 
the  holiness,  ahd  jnsticey  and  truth  of  God,  is  in- 
capable df  making  any  provision  whereby  guilty 
beings  can  be  reconoilea  unto  him,  or  of  pointing 
out  the  Way  by  whith  ihey  may  draw  near  unto 
his  awful  throne.  The  sinner^  conscience  con- 
victs him  6f  flagrant  and  oft  repeated  guilt, 
«-*-suggeSt8  in  no  doubtful  manner  the  indig- 
nation and  wrath  of  a  holy  and  righteous  God, 
knd  even  indicates  the  probability  of  punishment 

S  eater  ind  more  durable  than  any  which  can  be 
flicted  in  a  fleeting  and  perishable  state  of 
existence.  How  are  these  terrors  to  be  enoonn* 
tered  by  natural  theblogy,  even  in  its  purest  tad 
most  perfect  form  ?  What  single  feeble  ray  of 
hope  can  any  or  all  of  its  dodtrines  pour  into  the 
distracted  mind  of  the  sinner?  Where  are  its 
consolations  to  be  fonnd  ?  Reason,  perhaps,  may 
suggest  that  God's  goodness  is  infinite,  iod  that 
as  man  is  confessedly  an  imperfect  being,  God 
wili  forgive  him,  and  not  inflict  upon  him  thai 
punishment  which  his  sins  deserve.  But  what  is 
this  vaunted  reasoh  that  dares  to  mark  out  a  line 
of  proeeddre  for  the  great  moral  Governor  of  the 
worlds  which  would  compromise  the  purity  and 
perfeotioh  of  his  divine  nature  !  If  we  have 
eyidence  that  God  is  good,  we  have  also  evidence 
that  he  is  holy  and  just.  We  ard  not  entitled^ 
therefo^  to  suppose  any  circumstances  under 
trhich  he  would  act  contrary  to  any  of  the  per- 
fections of  his  nature,  or  to  imagine  that  his 
dispensations  would  be  such  as  to  exalt  any  one 
of  these  perfections  above  another,  or  to  make  the 
manifestation  of  a  few  of  them  be  at  variance  with 
the  bright  assemblage  of  the  whole.  To  pardon 
the  sinner  irrespectively  of  the  claims  of  justice^ 
might  seem  to  some  an  act  of  goodness  worthy  of 
God;  but  to  others  who  take  sn  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  perfections  of  God^ 
tnconditional  perdon  must  appear  irrecondlesble 
with  the  glory  and  m$\e&tj  of  the  divine  nature. 
And  as  far  as  the  ordinary  operations  of  God's 
moral  government  can  be  comprehended  by  u% 
we  perceiTe  thaS  sin  is  %  real  cause  of  divine  wrath, 
and  that  it  is  followed  ih  the  present  world  by 
i^  discMe,  and  premature  deatib.  The  shallow 
doctrine  of  repentance  removing  the  guilt  of 


transgression,  and  procuring  the  favour  of  God,  h 
equally  deltisive  as  Ae  plea  which  is  founded  upon 
God's  goodness,  is  opposed  to  Some  of  hi»  other 
attributes.  Laying  it  down  as  an  incontrovert- 
ible truth  that  God  is  holy  and  just,  repentance 
makes  no  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  th^ 
infinite  purity  of  the  divine  nature.  An  assertion, 
therefore,  of  its  efficacy  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  error  already  alluded  to,  which  consists  in  ap- 
pealing from  the  holiness  of  God  to  his  mercy, 
Snd  tfatfs  sfttempting  to  effect  a  separation  which 
is  impracticable,  between  the  great  and  gloriom 
attributes  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  natulid  theology  be  capable  of  surest- 
ing  those  methods  by  which  sinful  creatures*  such 
as  mankind  confessedly  are,  can  approach  with 
confidence  unto  the  throne  of  an  infinitely  just 
and  all-holy  God, — it  is  apparent  that  defects  of 
an  altogether  irremediable  character  attach  to  it, 
which  must  render  it  at  all  times  unsuited  to  the 
wants  of  our  species,  and  utterly  inefficient  as  a 
great  and  universal  insthiment  ot  moral  renova- 
tion. It  is  most  certain,  however,  that  it  can 
suggest  no  such  methods,  but  must  make  an  un- 
changing appeal  to  the  mercy  of  God — to  the 
total  neglect,  and  even  to  the  disparagement  of 
his  infinite  holiness,  and  his  eternal  justice.  It 
is  precisely  where  natural  theology  has  ftdled  ;  and 
where,  under  all  possible  circtimstances,  it  must 
erer  fail,  that  retelation  comes  to  the  aid  of  man, 
with  all  its  treasures  ^f  knowledge  and  consolation. 
It  is  with  man,  as  a  fallen  and  guilty  being,  that 
it  enters  into  communication ;  it  is  the  Tery  ex- 
istence of  sin  and  misery  that  forms  the  grotrnd* 
#ork  of  that  assistance  and  comfort  which  it 
affords.  Acknowledging  the  infinite  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness  of  God,  it  exalts  them  not 
mto  any  undue  pre-eminence,  such  as  is  subver- 
sive of  the  glory  of  other  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature.  To  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  it 
does  infinite  homalge  and  reverence ;  and  the  vin- 
dication of  their  inalienable  claims  is  the  main 
foundation  oh  which  the  scheme  of  redemption 
rests.  From  the  very  moment  that  the  parents 
of  the  human  race  fell  into  sin,  both  they  and  f  heir 
posterity  stood  in  an  altered  positioti  with  r^pect 
to  the  Creator  ;  and  every  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  was  made  in  the  successive  ages  of  the 
world,  bore  a  protnlnent  and  unvarying  reference 
to  the  melancholy  change  which  had  been  intro- 
duced. The  very  first  promulgation  of  the  will 
of  God,  after  the  fall,  dealt  with  man  as  a  sinful 
being ;  and  the  original  proinise  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
was  but  the  earliest  intiinatidn  of  a  plan  for  tbe 
satisfaction  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God, 
which  was  deyeloped,  according  to  different  models, 
in  the  succeeding  periods  of  Old  Testament  history, 
and  at  length  received  its  final  accoffiplishment  on 
the  cross  of  Calvary. 

The  abandonment,  by  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High,  of  all  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  God- 
head— His  taking  unto  himself  a  human  nature— ^ 
His  Bubmitting  to  all  the  pains  and  aooow^  of 
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hnmariity — ^His  itiagnifnng  and  honouring  the 
law  of  God  bj  a  perfect  obedience — His  en- 
durance upon  the  crosa,  of  the  penalty  of  iip- 
pnted  guilt,  in  all  its  intensity,  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  covenant  of 
grrace  bj  ^hich  divine  nier<5y  is  extended  to 
the  chifef  df  sinners,  consistently  with  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  claims  of  divine  justice,  and 
upon  a  plan  by  which  the  interests  of  the  one  are 
reconciled  with  those  of  the  other.  The  suffer- 
ings which  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour,  endured, 
were  the  penalty  which  holiness  and  justice  ex- 
acted, on  account  of  original  and  actual  transgres- 
sion ;  and  in  virtue  of  these  sufferings  alone  could 
pardon  be  extended  to  the  guilty.  The  debt 
which  is  due  by  the  sinner  is  demanded  of  the 
holy  and  righteous  Son  of  God,  who,  by  reason  of 
that  sacrifice  of  infinite  value  which  he  offered  up, 
was  able  to  cancel  and  extinguish  it,  in  behalf  of 
all  who  believe  in  his  name-  Being  "  justified  by 
f.iith,  they  have  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ," — even  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant.  The  adorable  Son  of 
the  Most  High,  while  he  satisfied  the  claims  of 
eternal  justice  by  his  Sufferings,  vindicated  the 
purity  and  majesty  of  the  law  of  God  by  his  sin- 
loss  obedience ;  and  not  only  is  the  penalty  of 
g-uilt  remitted  to  believers,  but  through  the  impu- 
tation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  them  by 
faith,  they  are  accepted  as  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Nor  is  the  adniinJ)le  character  of  the 
Gospel  revelation  less  conspicuously  displayed  in 
that  effectual  renovation  which  it  accomplishes, 
through  which  the  soul,  that  was  once  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  is  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  new  and  spiritual  life.  Saving  faith  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  in  all  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Spirit  of  the.  Father  dwells.  Through  his 
mighty  power  a  vitid  and  effectual  change  is  pro- 
duced in  their  souls ;  they  become  "  new  crea- 
tures, being  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  itiau,  but  of  God."  They 
hate  sin  as  dishonourable  to  Chribt ;  and  their 
faith  in  him  produceth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.  The  spiritual  life  advances  in  their 
souls  ;  the  same  divitie  agent  who  began  the  good 
work,  continues  to  bring  it  forward  until  they  are 
sanctified  and  "sealed  unto  the  dav  of  redemp- 
tion.'* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  through  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  is  the  only  true  religion  which 
is;  adapted  to  the  conditioti  of  mankind  as  sinful 
beings.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  oppose  what 
are  unfairly  considered  the  doctrines  of  natural 
theology  to  the  truths  of  revelatiqn,  betrays  igno- 
rance as  well  as  presumption.  However  highly 
the  religion  of  nature  may  be  extolled  by  some, 
this  is  a  fact,  which  can  never  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  it  k  essentially  and  radically  defective 
in  its  principles,  and  can,  under  no  possible  cit- 
cumstances,  admit  of  application  to  the  sinful 
state  of  hntnan  nature.  The  unavoidable  conclu- 
fioii|  therefore)  at  which  we  mast  arrive  iS;  thst 


divine  revelation  is  indispensablv  necessary  fdr 
enlightening  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  for  opening  up  to  them  the  only  pos- 
sible raoiie  of  salvation,  through  the  blood  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer. 


THE    LATTER    DAYS    OF 

PRESIDENT     EDWARDS. 

I'hb  treatment  which  Mr  Edwards  had  experienced 
at  Northampton,  excited  a  lively  interest  in  his  favouf 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  correspondent,  Dr 
Erskiiie,  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  should  come 
to  Scotland,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  learing 
his  country,  without  an  evident  call  to  take  such  a 
step ;  and  in  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  events 
soon  occurred  which  rendered  this  unnecessary. 

Early  in  December  1 750,  Mr  Edwards  received  pro» 
po^s  from  the  church  and  congregation  in  Stockbridge^ 
to  become  their  minister ;  and  about  the  same  time 
^milar  proposals  were  made  to  liiin  by  the  "  Society  in 
London,  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England, 
and  other  parts  adjacent,*'  to  become  the  missionary  of 
the  Housatonnucks  or  River  Indians.  This  tribe  being 
at  that  time  located  in  Stockbridge,  and  its  itomediate 
vicinity,  Mr  Edwards  accepted  of  both  situations,  and 
accordingly  removed  thither.  About  this  time  the 
Mohawks,  and  some  other  tribes,  showed  a  remarkable 
desire  to  have  their  children  educated,  and,  accordingly, 
were  induced  to  send  them  to  school  at  Stockbridge. 
The  French  having  been  apprised  of  the  exertions 
of  the  English,  in  behalf  of  these  unenlightened  wan- 
derers, wished  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them,  and 
immediately  adopted  every  expedient  to  prevail  upon 
tj)em  to  emigrate  into  Canada,  so  that  the  time  in  which 
Mr  Edwards  entered  on  his  duties  at  Stockbridge,  was 
one  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  British  Colonies  was 
intimately  concerned. 

It  being  found  impossible  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  Indians,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  renudn 
with  their  parents,  commodious  boarding  schools  were 
erected,  and,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr  Edwards,  compe- 
tent teachers  were  procured,  and  a  regular  system  of 
education  commenced.  To  teach  the  children  the 
English  language,  Mr  Edwards  saw  was  absolutely 
requisite,  their  own  language  being,  as  he  himself  states, 
**  extremely  barbarous  aud  barren,  and  very  ill  fitted 
for  communicating  things  moral  and  divine,  or  even 
things  speculative  and  abstract."  There  being  no 
Bible,  too,  in  their  own  language,  made  this  object  one 
of  still  greater  importance.  Diligent  and  devoted 
thongfa  Mr  Edwards  was,  his  labours  among  the  Indians 
were  not  crowned  with  corresponding  success.  During 
his  residence  at  Stockbridge,  he  was  accustomed  te 
preach  two  discourses  in  the  week  to  the  whites,  as  well 
as  one,  by  an  interpreter,  to  the  Housatonnucks,  and  one 
to  the  Mohawks ;  and  also  to  catechise,  once  a-week, 
the  children  6f  each  of  these  dasses  of  individuals.  If 
his  success  then  was  small,  no  one  can  say  that  it  arose 
from  remissness  on  his  part.  In  a  letter  to  Mr 
M'Culloch  of  Cambnslang,  Mr  Edwards,  in  the  year 
1752,  thus  states  the  prospects  of  the  mission  : 

"  The  Indian  affirir,  which  the  last  year  was  attended 
with  so  pleasing  and  glorious  a  prospect,  has  since  been 
unspeakably  embarrassed,  through  the  particular  schemes 
of  certain  individuals,  who  are  opposed,  in  their  coundlB 
and  measures,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  society  in 
London,  and  are,  to  their  utmost,  striving  tO  accomplish 
their  daiifftis  in  opposition  to  them,  and  in  this  great 
contest  1  am  looked  on  as  a  person  not  a  little  obnoziouSL 
They  belong  to  a  family  ot  some  note,  who  vigorously 
abetted  and  set  forward  my  opposers  at  Northamptoxi, 
and  Were  a  cUtf  occmion  of  my  remoYal  firom  that  tolwn, 
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to  whom  my  settlement  at  Stockbridge  was  very  grier- 
oiis,  who  now  take  occasion  to  exert  themselres  to  tlie 
utmost  to  weaken  my  interest  and  influence,  and,  I  have 
all  reason  to  think,  would,  if  it  were  possible,  undermine 
me,  and  procure  my  removal  far  hence.  Many  endea- 
vours have  been  used  to  disafiect  my  people  towards 
me,  but  all  in  vain.  They  are  all  firmly  united  to  me, 
excepting  the  forementioned  family.  Endeavours  have 
been  used  also,  to  disafTect  some  of  the  commissioners, 
but  wholly  in  vain.  They  seem  to  have  their  eyes  very 
wide 'open,  as  to  their  particular  designs  and  schemes, 
and  to  the  true  spring  of  their  opposition.  We  hope 
for  an  end  of  this  lamentable  contest  before  long.  But 
its  effects,  hitherto,  have  been  very  sorrowful,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Mohawks.'* 

Mr  Edwards  was  not  allowed  to  live  long  in  peace, 
but  was  exposed  to  continual  opposition  and  annoyance 
from  the  family  mentioned  in  Ids  letter  to  Mr  M*Cul- 
loch.  In  the  report  for  1752,  which  was  read  to  the 
legislature,  when  Mr  Edwards  was  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  many  statements  and  in> 
■inuations  were  made  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
disparaging  his  character.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  head  quarters,  on  the  subject,  he  exposed  the 
motives  which  actuated  those  who  were  bent  on  his 
removal,  and  ably  and  successfully  vindicated  his  own 
character. 

This  was  not  the  last  attempt  made  to  have  Mr 
Edwards  removed  from  Stockbridge;  but  instead  of 
giving  them  in  detiul,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  attempts, 
instead  of  injuring  his  character,  only  incurred  disgrace 
on  his  heartless  opponents.  Mr  Edwards,  indeed,  be- 
came more  and  more  firmly  established  in  the  good 
opinions  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  mission.  But  these  endless  dis- 
putes, and  the  conduct  of  those  opposed  to  him,  though 
they  did  not  in  any  way  hurt  his  character,  yet  produced 
lamentable  effects  on  the  state  of  the  mission.  A  part  of 
the  Mohawks,  disgusted  at  the  management  of  the  mis- 
sion, actually  retired,  and  the  rest  were  threatening  to 
retire  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Housatonnucks,  for 
the  same  reasons,  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
them.  Not  long  after,  the  rest  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
had  manifested  exemplary  patience  under  the  vexations 
and  embarrassment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
relinquiiihed  their  lands  and  settlements  at  Stockbridge, 
and  returned  finally  to  their  o\^'n  country. 

While  his  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  with  these 
circumstances,  as  well  as  with  his  other  arduous  duties, 
we  might  well  suppose  that  Mr  Edwards  found  no 
time  for  any  additional  labours.  But  what  is  our  sur- 
prise to  find  that  it  was  in  such  a  distracting  time  that 
Mr  Edwards  wrote  his  work  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the 
Will."  And  how  does  it  increase  our  astonishment 
when  we  find  that  it  was  composed  in  four  months  and 
»-half.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Erskine, 
fays,  "  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  with  regard  to 
Mr  Edwards'  arguments,  it  must  appear  astonishing  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  difficulty  of 
his  subject,  that  in  nine  months  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  (a  letter  to  Dr  Erskine,  in  which  Mr  Edwards 
mentioned  his  having  commenced  it,)  he  could  write 
Dr  Erskine  that  he  had  almost  finished  the  first  draft 
of  what  he  originally  intended."  It  had  escaped  Sir 
Henry's  notice  that  Mr  Edwards  mentioned,  in  one  of 
these  letters,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  put  pen  to 
paper  for  more  than  four  months  after  he  had  commenced. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  example  of  power  and 
rapidity  united,  to  be  found  in  the  aimals  of  kiental 
exertion.  There  were  many  circumstances,  however, 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  regard 
to  Mr  Edwards'  effort.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  of  a  parish,  and  two  distinct 
Indian  missions,  he  was  involved  in  the  perplexities 
and  embanraasments  of  a  fiirioua  controyeriy,  the  design 


of  which  was  to  deprive  himself  and  family  of  their  daily 
bread.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  with  Mb  mind 
thus  distracted,  did  Mr  Edwards  complete  his  loog 
formed  plan,  which  was  at  length  to  cause  such  might; 
changes  in  the  systems  of  theology,  and  to  force  fau 
unwilling  opponents  themselves  to  confess  that  it  raised 
its  author  to  the  highest  rank  among  metaphysician!, 
and  entitled  the  name  of  Edwards  to  be  handed  dova 
with  that  of  a  Locke  and  a  Leibnitz. 

In  July  17M,  Mr  Edwards  had  a  most  severe  attack 
of  ague  and  fever,  which  lasted  until  January.  Ai  mtf 
well  be  supposed,  it  wholly  disqualified  him  for  writing 
even  to  his  correspondents,  and  greatly  enfeebled  hii 
constitution.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  foUoH-ing  be 
commenced  two  other  treatises,  the  one,  *'  A  Disserta* 
tion  concerning  the  end  for  which  God  created  the 
World,"  and  the  other,  "  A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Nature  of  True  Virtue."  The  Vfc-ar  of  this  year 
was  most  disastrous  to  the  colonies,  and  the  frontier 
settlements,  of  which  Stockbridge  was  one,  were  ei- 
posed  to  unceasing  anxiety  and  alarm,  from  their  cod> 
stant  liability  to  attack  firom  the  French  and  savages. 
In  the  autumn,  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stockbridge 
were  killed  by  these  marauders,  in  consequence  of  vfaidi 
it  became  a  garrisoned  town. 

In  the  year  following,  the  danger  of  the  frontiers  became 
extreme,  and  the  friends  of  Mr  Edwards  became  alarmed 
for  his  personal  safety.  He,  however,  remained  firm  at 
his  post,  for  he  trusted  in  the  God  of  Jacob  who  hath 
promised,  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  nill 
be  with  thee :  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
whelm thee ;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thoa 
shalt  not  be  burnt,  neither  shall  the  Oaroe  kindle  upon 
thee.**  It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  Mr  Edvrards 
commenced  his  work  on  Original  Sin,  and  that  be 
devoted  the  leisure  hours  of  the  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  to  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  press.  Al- 
though thus  buried  in  his  retreat,  far  from  the  bujy 
haunts  of  life,  his  talents  were  not  lost  to  the  Chrisriao 
world.  The  true  Christian,  indeed,  wherever  his  l« 
may  be  cast,  finds  some  way  or  other  of  adx-andng  his 
Rcdeemer*s  kingdom  on  earth. 

In  Sept.  1757,  Mr  Edwards'  son-in-law,  the  Ker. 
Aaron  Burr,  president  of  the  college  at  Princetonii, 
died.  Two  days  after,  the  convocation  of  the  college 
met  and  elected  Mr  Edwards  his  successor.  The  iie«^ 
of  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  was  quite  unex- 
pected, and  was  matter  of  no  small  astonishment  to  Mr 
Edwards,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  in  many  respecti 
ill  qualified  for  the  situation.  In  a  letter  which  be 
wrote  to  the  trustees,  thanking  them  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him,  he  gave  a  most  candid  and  humble 
statement  of  defects  which  he  thought  disqualified  him 
for  accepting  the  office.  While  he  viiis  in  this  state 
of  suspense,  he  resolved  to  ask  the  advice  of  i 
number  of  brethren  in  the  ministry,  on  whose  jn(J?* 
ment  and  friendship  he  could  rely.  They  met  accord- 
ingly, and  having  heard  the  application  of  the  agents  o^ 
the  college,  Mr  Edwards*  own  account  of  the  matter, 
and  the  objections  of  his  people  to  his  removal,  deter* 
mined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  of  the  invitadoo  to 
the  presidency  of  the  college. 

"  When  they  published  their  judgment  and  advice  to 
BIr  Edwards  and  his  people,  he  appeared  uncoimnoiiljT 
moved  and  afifected  with  it,  and  fell  into  tears  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  very  unusual  for  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others ;  and  soon  after,  he  said  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  given  their  advice,  that  it  was  matter  of  won- 
der to  him  that  they  could,  so  easily  as  they  appeart^l 
to  do,  get  over  the  objections  he  had  made  against  hii 
removal.  But  as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  directed 
by  their  advice,  he  should  now  endeavour  ebeerfuUy  to 
undertake  it,  believing  he  was  in  dhe  way  of  his  duty. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Edwards  set  out  for  Princetown  « 
January,  and  left  his  fiunily  at  Stockbridge,  intendii^ 
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to  remove  them  thitner  in  the  spring.  His  arrival  at 
Prince  town  occasioned  the  greatest  joy  in  the  college. 
Soon  after  entering  upon  hid  office,  he  commenced 
preaching  in  the  coUege  hall,  to  the  great  acceptance 
of  bis  hearers. 

"  During  this  time,  Mr  Edwards  seemed  to  enjoy  an 
uncommon  degree  of  the  presence  of  God.  He  told  his 
daughters  he  had  once  great  exercise,  concern  and  fear, 
relative  to  his  engaging  in  that  business,  but  since  it 
now  appeared,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  that  he  was  called 
of  God  to  that  place  and  work,  he  did  cheerfully  de- 
vote himself  to  it,  leaving  himself  and  the  event  with 
God,  to  order  what  seemed  to  him  good." 

The  smallpox  >vas  then  raging  hi  Princetown, 
And  Mr  Edwards,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  was 
inoculated.  The  symptoms  seemed  favourable,  and,  to 
human  observation,  all  danger  seemed  over.  But  God's 
wajs  are  not  as  our  ways ;  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  A  secondary  fever  commenced,  and, 
on  account  of  a  number  of  pustules  in  the  throat,  the 
obstruction  was  such,  that  the  medicines  necessary  to 
check  the  fever  could  not  be  administered.  All  hope 
was  at  an  end,  and  he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  hour 
of  bis  departure  was  at  hand.  He  called  his  daughter 
to  his  bedside,  and  addressed  her  as  follows : — 

••  *  Dear  Lucy, — It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  will  of 
God  that  I  must  shortly  leave  you,  therefore,  give  my 
kindest  love  to  my  dear  wife,  and  tell  her  that  the  un- 
roiumon  union  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us, 
has  been  of  such  a  nature,  as,  I  trust,  is  spiritual,  and 
therefore  >vill  continue  for  ever,  and  I  hope  she  will  be 
supported  under  so  great  a  trial,  and  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  will  of  God.  And  as  to  my  children,  you  are 
now  like  to  be  left  fatherless,  which,  I  hope,  \^nll  be  an 
inducement  to  you  all,  to  seek  a  Father  who  will  never 
fail  you.*" 

lie  said  but  little  in  his  sickness,  but  shewed  th« 
greatest  patience  and  resignation: — 

*'  Just  at  the  close  of  life,  as  some  persons  who  stood 
by,  expecting  he  would  breathe  his  last  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, were  lamenting  his  death,  not  only  as  a  great 
frown  on  the  coUege,  but  as  having  a  dark  aspect  on 
the  interests  of  reUgion  in  general,  to  their  surprise,  not 
imagining  that  he  heard,  or  ever  M'ould  speak  another 
word,  he  said,  '  Trust  in  God,  and  ye  need  not  fear.' 
Having  said  this,  he  fell  asleep;  and  his  unfettered 
spirit  winged  its  way  to  that  higher  world,  where 
*  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 

**  Servant  of  God,  well  done  I 
Re»t  from  thy  loved  employ. 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master'*  Joy." 

The  physician  who  attended  him  in  his  illness  thus 
writes  to  Idrs  Edwards : — 

**  Never  did  any  mortal  man  more  fully  and  clearly 
evidence  the  sincerity  of  all  his  professions  by  one  con- 
tinued universal,  calm,  cheerful  resignation,  and  patient 
eubmissioa  to  the  divine  will,  through  every  stage  of 
hia  disease,  than  he ;  not  so  much  as  one  discontented 
expression,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  murmuring, 
through  the  whole.  And  never  did  any  person  expire 
with  more  perfect  freedom  from  pain ;  not  so  much  as 
one  distorted  hair,  but,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  he  fell  asleep.  Death  had  certainly  lost  its 
sting  as  to  him." 

The  accounts  of  her  husband's  death  reached  Mrs 
Edwards  when  she  was  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health, 
but  though  it  was  evident  to  all  around  that  she  felt  her 
lofss,  yet  her  conduct  called  forth  their  admiration 
rather  than  pity.  She  did  not,  however,  long  survive  her 
husband  ;  she  died  in  September  the  same  year,  at 
Philadelphia,  whither  she  had  gone  on  a  visit,  and  her 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Princetown.  Witliin  the 
short  space  of  one  year  were  laid,  side  by  side,  in  the 


grave,  his  son-in-law,  Mr  Edwards  himself,  his  daughter, 
and  his  wife.  Not  many  months  before,  some  of 
them  were  distant  from  one  another  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  :  they  "  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were 
not  divided." 

Such  are  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr  Ed- 
wards. We  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  taking  a 
glance,  however  cursory,  at  his  character  as  a  private 
Christian,  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  writer. 

As  a  private  Christian,  few  have  equalled,  and  still 
fewer  surpassed  Mr  Edwards  in  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, in  close  walking  with  God.  The  glory  of  hii 
Maker  was  the  chief  end  for  which  he  lived,  and  his 
whole  trust  was  placed  on  the  God  of  Jacob,  with 
whom  he  maintained  the  most  open  and  confidential 
intercourse.  If  to  cherish  the  most  exalted  views  of 
Christ  and  his  salvation ;  if  to  have  no  separate  interest 
from  that  of  the  Redeemer ;  if  to  exercise  a  filial  and 
delightful  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
daily  communication  of  grace  ;  if  to  regard  communion 
with  God  as  the  very  life  and  sustenance  of  the  soul ;  if 
to  delight  in  perusing  God*s  Word,  and  singing  bis  praises 
in  public  and  private ;  if  to  observe  frequent  days  of 
fasting  to  discourse,  and  repent  of,  and  renounce  sm ; 
if  to  maintain  a  constant  warfare  against  sin  and  tempta- 
tion ;  if  to  converse  daily  and  fiimiliarly  with  death  and 
judgment ;  if  to  acknowledge  the  divine  hand  in  all  the 
events  of  life ;  if  to  exhibit  a  calm  and  sweet  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will  under  every  trial ;  if  to  live  with 
God  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  so  as  to 
be  habitually  conscious  of  his  presence  ;  if  to  converse 
with  Him,  as  a  Father,  concerning  infirmities,  and  sins, 
and  dangers,  and  duties,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  and 
prospects,  constitute  a  true  Christian ;  then,  undoubtedly, 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  saint  indeed. 

Mr  Edwards  so  observed  the  Sabbath  as  to  make  it  a 
day  of  real  religion,  so  that  he  not  only  strictly  conformed 
his  conversation  and  reading  to  the  great  designs  of  its 
institution,  but  did  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in 
any  thoughts  not  of  a  decidedly  religious  character. 
He  was  accustomed  to  search  the  Scriptures  daily, 
and  to  study  them  so  perseveringly,  as  to  perceive 
his  knowledge  of  them  gradually  increasing.  As  to  his 
private  devotion,  of  course  we  cannot  speak,  but  if  the 
devotions  of  the  closet  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  occupations  of  the  day ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
daily  conduct,  we  will  be  constrained  to  confess  that  they 
were  not  neglected.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
man  coidd  have  done  what  Jonathan  Edwards  did,  and 
borne  what  Jonathan  Edwards  suffered,  and  with  the 
same  calm  resignation,  inthout  being  much  in  prayer. 
His  diary,  however,  throws  a  little  light  on  this  part 
of  his  character,  and  from  it,  it  woidd  appear,  that, 
like  the  Psalmist,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on 
the  name  of  his  God  at  morning,  at  evening,  and  at 
noon.  His  self-examination  was  regular  and  searching. 
Every  morning  he  endeavoured  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Every  m'ght  he  care- 
fully reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  day,  inquiring  care- 
fully in  what  he  might  have  acted  better,  and  keeping 
an  account  of  every  thing  in  which  he  had  done 
wrong.  This  record  he  reviewed  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  month,  and  year,  that  he  might  know 
his  own  condition,  and  humbly  confess  his  sins  before 
God. 

Like  every  true  Christian,  Mr  Edwards  considered 
the  poor,  and  was  extremely  liberal  to  the  distressed. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  have  much  more  in  their 
power,  and  do  really  much  more  for  the  poor,  than  many 
generally  suppose.  Though  in  many  cases  unable  to 
contribute  much  in  money,  yet,  like  Peter,  such  as  they 
have  they  give.  They  exert  a  wide  influence,  and  by 
recommending  to  their  hearers  liberality  to  the  poor, 
they  contribute  largely  indeed.      And  thus  did  Mr 
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Edwards;  ht  insisied  much  on  private  beneficence, 
both  in  his  gerinon^  and  in  familiar  conversation. 

It  lias  often  been  remarked  of  Mr  Edwards,  that  he 
was  very  reserved.  This  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
admitted.  "  He  possessed,"  says  his  biographer,  "  but 
a  small  stock  of  animal  life ;  his  spirits  were  low,  and 
be  had  neither  the  vdvadty  nor  stcex^gth  of  lungs  to 
spare,  that  would  have  been  requisite  in  order  to  render 
mm  what  might  be  called  an  aifable,  sprightly  com- 
panion, in  all  circles."  To  his  intimate  friends,  however, 
be  was  very  different ;  to  them  he  was  always  free  of 
access,  kind  and  condescending ;  and  though  not  talk- 
ative, yet  aifabls  and  free. 

'*  His  conversation  >vith  his  friends  was  always 
savoury  and  profitable :  in  this  he  was  reniarkable,  and 
almost  singular.  lie  was  not  accustomed  to  spend  his 
^me  with  them  in  evil  speaking,  or  foolish  jesting,  idle 
chit-chat,  and  telling  stories ;  but  his  mouth  was  that 
of  the  just,  which  bringeth  forth  wisdom,  aaid  whose 
lips  dispense  knowledge.  His  tongue  was  as  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  j  while  he  conversed  about  heavenly 
and  divine  things,  of  which  his  heart  was  so  full,  in  a 
planner  so  new^nd  origiiml,  so  natural  and  familiar, 
fis  to  be  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  so  that  none 
pi  bis  friends  oould  enjoy  his  company  without  instruc- 
tion and  profit,  unless  it  was  by  their  own  fault." 

In  his.  fi^mily  Mr  Edwards  was  truly  beloved,  and 
like  ^braham  pf  old,  be  ruled  his  house  well.  He 
ffiaintained  an  uninterrupted  aifection  and  esteem  ior 
)uM  amiable  consort.  He  was  accustomed  frequently  to 
converse  with  her  on  matters  of  religion,  and  used  to 
pray  with  her  at  les4»t  once  ^.day.  He  took  a  most 
mtherly  concern  in  the  al^ura  of  his  cbildrou,  and  by 
accustoming  them  to  the  yoke  iii  their  youth,  produced 
ever  atter  a  cheerful  and  willliig.pbedience.  He  took 
opportunity  to  converse  with  them  separately  about 
the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  warned,  exhorted,  and 
directed  them  as  occasion  Required.  In  fauiily  worship, 
he  was  most  regular  and  cunscientious,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  question  his  children  on  that  portion  of  the 
•Scriptures  which  was  read,  and  to  explain  any  o1)scure 
passages  in  it,  and  enforce  the  duties  therein  recom- 
mended. On  the  Saturday  evenings,  he  observed  a 
fsustom,  which  distinguished  the  good  old  times  of  our 
own  country,  viz.,  to  aUl  his  family  together,  to  join  in 
praising  God  and  praying  to  him,  as  a  lit  introduction  to 
the  sanctiiication  of  the  Sabbath.  However  delightful 
)t  might  be,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  this  part  of  Mr  Edwards'  character.  Suffice 
at  to  say,  iji  the  words  of  one  who  l^new  him  well : 
"The  humility,  modesty  and  serenity  of  his  beha- 
viour, much  endeared  him  to  his  acquaintance,  and 
made  him  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  had 

the  privilege  of  conversing  with  him The  several 

xelations  sustained  by  him,  he  adorned  with  exemplary 
fidelity  ;  and  was  soUdtous  to  fill  every  station  with  its 
proper  duty. — In  his  private  walk  as  a  Christian,  he 
appeared  an  example  of  truly  rational,  consistent,  uni- 
form religion  and  virtue;  a  shining  instance  of  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  that  holy  faith,  to  which  he  was 
80  firmly  attached,  and  of  which  he  was  so  zealous  a 
defender.*' 

As  a  preacher,  Mr  Edwards,  during  his  lifetime,  ac- 
quired a  very  high  character.  Often,  when  deeply  im- 
pressed  with  his  subject,  he  discoursed  for  hours,  and 
yet  his  hearers  were  sorry  when  he  concluded.  He 
used  firequently,  when  at  Northampton,  to  go  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country  to  preach,  and  in  many  cases,  his 
discourses  produced  remarkable  eifects.  One  of  these 
instances  is  thuii  mentioned  : — 

"  Wiien  they  went  into  the  meeting-house,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  aiiaembly  was  thoughtless  and  vain. 
The  people  hardly  conducted  themselves  with  common 
decency.  The  Hev,  hlr  Edwards,  of  Northampton, 
jpfeachad;  and  before  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  as- 


sembly appeared  deeply  impressed,  and  bowed  down 

with  an  awful  conviction  of  their  sin  and  danger. 
There  was  such  a  breathing  of  distress  and  weeping, 
that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  speak  to  the  peopk 
and  desire  silence,  that  he  might  be  heard.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  general  and  powerful  revival 
of  religion." 

The  remarkable  effects  of  Bfr  Edwards'  preaching, 
was  not  owing  to  any  of  the  customary  arts  uf  eloquence, 
or  to  any  oratorical  gesture.  His  voice  was  weak  an^ 
languid,  his  style  had  no  claims  to  elegance  or  even  to 
neatness,  and  his  matter  was  plain  and  familiar,  bur  his 
sermons  were  tinged  with  the  deep  and  pervading  so- 
lemnity of  bis  mind.  He  had,  at  all  times,  a  soleom 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  every  look  and 
action  showed.  He  had,  too,  a  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
ipan  heart  and  of  its  operations,  which  has  been  seldom 
equalled.  His  knowledge  enabled  him  to  speak  home 
to  the  heart,  and  his  hearers  felt  that  he  told  them  all 
things  that  ever  they  did,  and,  like  the  woman  of  Sa. 
maria,  reasoned  that  he  came  from  God.  His  whole 
desire  was  that  what  be  said  might  be  the  means  of 
saving  souls,  and  he  brought  all  the  powers  of  bis  mind, 
and  all  the  jfeelings  of  his  heart  to  his  assistance.  He 
spoke  because  he  believed,  he  felt  what  he  preached  to 
be  true,  and  he  spoke  front  experience.  The  fuUowing 
is  the  testimony  of  an  American  divine  on  tlie  sub- 
ject : — 

,  **  If  you  mean,  by  eloquence,  what  is  usually  intended 
by  it  in  our  cities,  he  had  no  pretensions  to  iu  Ue 
had  no  studied  varieties  of  the  voice,  and  no  strong 
emphasis.  He  scarcely  gestured,  or  even  moved  ^ 
and  he  made  no  attempt,  by  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
or  the  beauty  of  his  pictures,  to  gratify  the  taste,  ^.d 
fascinate  the  imagination.  But,  if  you  mean  by  clv>- 
quence,  the  power  of  presenting  an  important  truth 
before  an  audience,  with  overwhelming  weight  of  ar- 
gument, and  with  such  intenseness  of  feeling,  that  tbe 
whole  soul  of  the  speaker  is  thrown  into  every  p^rt  of 
the  conception  and  delivery,  so  that  the  solemn  at  tea- 
tiou  of  the  whole  audience  is  rivet  ted,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close,  and  impressions  are  left  that  caiai44 
be  eiikccd,  Mr  Edwaids  was  the  most  eloquent  m^u  I 
ever  heard  speak." 

But  the  grand  secret  of  Mr  Edwards'  success  is  this, 
that  though  he  planted  and  watered,  God  gave  the  iu- 
crease.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  daily  realised 
the  presence  of  the  Comforter,  who  blessed  his  exer- 
tions, and  made  him  the  instrument  by  which  he  shouiil 
add  to  the  church  such  as  should  be  saved. 

As  a  writer,  Mr  Edwards  is  well  known,  and  hai 
been  acknowledged,  even  by  Us  opponents,  to  bold  a 
very  high  rank.  In  defending  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
and  in  elucidating  their  truths,  he  stands  unrivalled,  b 
argument  he  forces  conviction  upon  the  readerj  and,  as 
if  in  triumph,  continues  to  argue  long  after  all  necessity 
for  it  has  vanished.  **  The  gordian  knots  of  sophistry," 
which  had  so  long  perplexed  and  confounded  divines, 
"  he  untied  fold  by  told."  He  followed  error  through 
her  misty  windings,  exposed  her  daims  to  the  homsge 
of  man,  and  boldly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  rights 
of  truth,  and  obtained  for  her  that  honour  of  which  sht 
had  so  long  been  robbed. 

•'  He  eyed  afar 

Fhilosophr  upon  her  tterpett  height, 

y\nd  with  bold  step  aod  rtisolute  *»***Ty*^ 

Pursued  her  to  the  innermnat  reci*M, 

Where  thron'd  in  light,  she  giu  the  S^>een  of  lYutb." 
His  grand  distinguishing  characteristic  as  an  author, 
is  liis  fervent  uncompromising  love  of  truth.  He  UJ 
no  favourite  preconceived  notions,  he  searched  Sc-Ipiu.* 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  pliilooopliy,  and  vvheu  to 
throw  li^ht  on  any  portion  of  it  wai  his  aim,  Lc  did  it 
not  by  keeping  back  any  passages  bearing  on  the  i».-L- 
ject,  but  allowed  each  to  have  its  due  prominexu.'e.  Uis 
writings  are  all  tinged  viith  his  piety,  and  owe  to  (his 
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mwyof  tbi^eh#f«».  f^Qi^t  of  tii^ftili^ffff  of  ti^hcart 

But,  to  condude.  For  gigfutic  powor«  of  nuod« 
for  intense  piety,  for  true  moral  greatness,  it  19  not 
ea9y  to  find  hi»  ^qual.  |^o  one  c^  9tudy  Ui  Ufe, 
or  his  cbfi^er,  >vithout  l)eiDg  cpnyinqed  that  he 
WBA  indeed  a  great  wai).  $p|endid  talents,  unac- 
companied b^  virtue  and  moral  worth,  render  a  man 
rather  an  obj^  of  pity  thaa  of  admiration.  For  let 
him  take  the  highest  fli^h^  he  can,  we  can  stiU  retort 
upon  him  the  accusation  that  the  chief  end  of  his 
ex-istence  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  What  a  bright  and 
lovely  halo  does  vital  religion  shed  around  the  ipemory 
of  the  great  in  intellect  1  It  is  this  that  constitutes  Mr 
Kd wards'  claims  to  greatness.  In  whatever  aspect  we 
view  him,  we  have  an  object  of  admiration — whether 
as  a  philcfiopber  or  a  Christian, — as  a  theologian,  clad 
iu  the  bright  armour  of  truth,  and  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  fyth  Of  t^  4^]ig»nt,  devoted,  ai^  succe$fiul 
labourer  }n  hi3  Master '3  vineyard.  His  praise  is  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  tliere  his  name  shall  be  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance.  Among  the  learned,  too, 
his  name  shidl  be  reverenced  so  long  as  profound  rea^ 
soning  has  aoy  charms.  If  we  searck  the  ranks  of  the 
high  ia  intellect,  where  «h9U  we  find  his  superior ;  or 
among  the  pamo*  of  the  fei^hful  shepherds  of  Christ'^ 
flock,  iybere  pne  more  d^vQted ;  or  aipong  the  mapy  and 
bright  names  of  those  who  have  followed  the  steps  of 
dieir  Redeemer,  whete  one  more  persevering,  more 
watchful,  or  more  humble  than  he  ?  And  how  does  it 
inereaee  our  a^miratioa  to  behold  him  descending  from 
the  heights  of  seienoe,  vid  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
]juli«n  children  the  Lessons  of  heavenly  wisdoqa  1 


Qb!  IwQuiavaUK 
^     -   th4  ' 
>t| 

.iuni  ani     , 

Pre*ervea  •  lowljr  mind,  and  to  hto  God, 


A  weajT  Jpurnef ,  to  the  farthest  Tergo 
Qfth0  pif  worid.  tQ  kiis  thst  good  maii 
Who  in  the  blaze  of  wicduni  and  of  art. 


>'ecUii2  a  ifjiM  of  J3i4  own  littlentM, 
1i  as  a  child  In  meek  ilmppcity.*' 

Greatness  and  humility  are  alike  con^patible  with,  yea, 

they  are  the  fruits  of,  genuine  piety.   By  the  magic  spell 

of  Clirnttanity  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together, 

and  ell  that  i$  exalti^d  and  noble  in  intellect,  1$  combined 

with  the  moit  heaxtfeli  biunility.    Lp,  these  ^re  the 

triumphs  of  the  cross  1 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP  ISEAE;,. 

By  tiu  ^f^.  Quoaa^  MumHSAP,  P.  P., 

Jifimittr  tif  Crtfmond. 

JTo.  IL 

MTca  VJ&9  Lor^Uie  ihieldof  thy  help,  and  who  is  tile  st^^a  of 
thr  excettmer  <  «ld  thlat  eaenk*  absn  be  fiound  liar*  unlo  thet, 
and  thou  yhalt  tread  upop  their  |Ugb  placef."— Deut.  fXjLiii.  29. 

Tu^gc  word9  of  Moses  repre9cnJ(  the  nation  of  Is^»el 
as  distinguished  above  all  the  ngtions  of  the  e^irth,  in  re- 
gard to  God's  gracious  interposition  in  delivering  them 
out  of  the  handb  of  all  their  enemies.  And  this  mstinc- 
tion  has  been  phunly  intimated  tp  us  in  Scripture,  as  has 
bees  shown.  Some  of  the  important  purposee  that 
were  U>  hp  anewered  by  this  arrangement,  so  far  as  the 
Scripttircs  throw  light  upon  thp  subject,  have  also  been 
mentioned.  And  these  things  will  be  still  farther 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  setting  before  our  readers 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  people,  as  it  may 
be  collected  from  the  Scriptures.  The  most  inte- 
resting period  of  their  history  is  yet  future,  luunely, 
that  «t«te  of  great  outw»r|l  prosperity  and  great  spiritual 
enjoyment  to  iirbic^  they  sbidl  be  exalt<ed,  when  they 
are  apiui  gathered  from  all  the  countries  whither  they 
have  been  scattered,  and  finally  established  in  their  own 
land.  To  this  period  the  passige  quoted  from  Deu- 
teronomy does  principally  refer.  For  although  there 
a»y  have  been  a  partial  fiilfilfflcnt  of  it  in  some  of  those 
•ignnl  Mvfimf^Qg9  which  Qod  Mk  ^Ir^y  wrought 


for  tho  pwtion  of  Uf»elf  yet  the^it  delir^rvices  w^ 
only  a^  pledges  »nd  types  oS  9  n^ore  complete  deliver- 
ance to  be  wrought  for  then)  out  of  ibfi  (urndg  of  all  their 
enemies  nt  a  future  period.  Here  pi|r  only  guide  is  the 
light  of  prophecy — and  happily,  the  prpphotg  have  fur- 
nished us  with  much  inibrmatipn  with  fegaf4  to  the 
fiful  destinies  of  this  ff^ODle.  It  U  n  au})ject  on  which 
they  geem  to  dwell  with  MU^ht :  th^ir  ^ouls  kindle  into 
rapture:  they  tune  th/eir  harps  tP  loftier  strains  of 
heavenly  ipelody :  they  call  upon  all  n^ur^  i^round 
them  to  participate  in  their  joy.  The  wildernesa  and 
the  solitary  place  we  called  upon  to  be  glad,  4nd  the 
desei't  to  rejoice  and  blossoin  as  the  rosje.  But  what 
t)}e  pfophets  have  foretold  of  that  glorioug  oeriod  will 
lip  better  understood  hy  tracing  tbe  niptory  of  the  nation 
(4  Israel  irom  the  beginning. 

The  whole  his^ry  of  Israel  majr  bo  comprehended  in 
seveif  periods ;  each  of  them  being  marked  by  signal 
interpoidtipnii  of  Prpvidence,  and  §  very  r^iwl^bla 
change  in  their  drcunistancps- 

The  ^rst  period  of  their  histoiy  induiSes  the  tinio 
from  the  iQsl}  of  Abfab«<n,  y^bich  may  be  termed  tho 
laying  tl^  fi^undatipn  of  the  najtion ;  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs'  sojourning  ag  strangorf  M)  tlie  land  (^'  Canaan  1 
th^  time  of  Israel'g  sojourning  in  £gypt»  and  boing  under 
the  oppre«siye  bondage  of  Phajraoh;  and  the  tiine  of 
tbeir  deliverance  from  tb^  land  of  ^gypt  and  from 
the  bouse  of  bondagp,  by  the  naighty  hand  of  Qod, 
under  the  guidance  of  l^os^,  the  Lord's  servant.  Tbia 
6ret  period  includes  a  space  of  about  460  years. 

The  seoon4  piiriod  is  their  aojouming  in  the  wibdert 
nees.  Jn  thia  period  was  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai ;  the  ereoting  of  the  tabernacle,  with  the 
appointment  of  all  the  institiidons  of  the  ceremonial 
law;  Go^'s  gracious  pr^senpe  with  them,  by  the  symbol 
of  the  pillar  of  icloud  by  d^y,  md  piUsr  of  fire  by  night, 
with  many  other  signs  and  wonders,  both  of  judgment 
and  mercy,  an4  their  establiahment  m  the  land  of 
Cansan,  nft^  subduing  tbeir  enemies,  under  Joshua, 
the  caf tain  of  1^9  hofi's  hosts.  This  w»s  a  period  of 
4P  years. 

The  third  period  incudes  tbelf  residenco  in  Canaan, 
first,  under  Judges,  then  under  Kings,  of  whom  Pavid 
and  3olomoo  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  diso 
meml)erment  of  th«  kingdom  into  the  two  hiagdoms  of 
Judah  and  Isra^,  in  the  time  of  Behoboam  tnd  Jero* 
boam  i  tho  carrying  away  captive  first  tbe  ten  tribes, 
composing  tha  kingdom  of  Unml,  and  afterwnrds  the 
two  tribe^of  Judab»nd  Bex\)aQoin,  that  constituted  tho 
kingdom  of  Judah,  who  wem  carried  to  Babylon.  Thia 
period  cpnaists  of  upwards  of  SQO  yean. 

The  fourth  period  orasists  of  their  s^»U  of  oaptivitir 
at  Babylon  for  70  years.  This  was  a  dark  time  in  their 
history ;  when  they  hung  all  their  harps  upon  the  wil<» 
lows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  wept,  when  they 
remembered  2ion.  But  it  was  instructive  s  and  the 
gloom  was  alleviate^  by  the  promise  of  deliverance,  and 
by  the  joy  of  ih^  return  to  their  own  land.  '*  When 
the  hof4  turned  again  the  caprivity  of  Zion,  we  were 
like  them  that  dreamed.  Then  was  oar  mouth  filled 
wUh  laughter,  and  our  tongue  wiih  aiagiog :  then  said 
they  among  the  heathen,  the  Lord*  hath  dbooe  great 
things  for  them.  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 

The  fifth  period  consists  of  their  establishment  in 
their  own  land,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  under 
Ezra  and  Nefaemiah,  and  the  ministry  of  the  latter 
prophets.  U  includes  also  that  long  daric  poriod  from 
the  time  pf  Malachi  to  the  oooiing  of  Ciuist,  that  waa 
lightened  only  by  a  short-Uved  revival  under  the  Mac* 
cahees.  It  includes  also  the  time  of  Christ's  sojourning 
on  earth,  the  ministry  of  Jus  apostles,  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  temple  and  of  Jerusalem,  a&d  the  dispersion 
of  the  whole  nation  by  the  Ronum  armiea,  Thia  waa 
a  period  of  upwards  of  600  years. 
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The  sixth  period  includes  their  history  from  that  time 
to  this  day,  and  on  to  their  final  ingathering  to  their 
land.  This  is  the  longest  and  darkest  night  that  they 
have  yet  passed  through.  It  has  already  lasted  for 
nearly  1800  years,  and  how  long  it  may  yet  kst  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  It  may  however  be  hoped  that  the 
greater  part,  by  far,  of  this  long  night  is  now  over.  The 
faint  dawn  of  the  morning  seems  now  to  be  breaking 
in ;  a  morning  that  shall  usher  in  the  brightest  day  that 
has  ever  shone  upon  Zion  hill  and  Salem's  towers  and 
palaces. 

The  seventh  period  consists  of  their  re-establishment 
in  their  own  land,  imder  the  happy  reign  of  Messiah. 
This  is  indeed  their  seventh  period — ^their  Sabbath  of 
rest,  and  peace,  and  joy.  Yea,  it  shall  be  the  jubilee 
of  all  the  earth,  when  the  nations  shall  be  blessed  in 
Christ,  and  when  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed. 
This  period  consists  of  1000  years,  and  brings  down 
the  history  of  Israel  to  the  final  and  general  judgment; 
the  consummation  of  the  great  work  of  redemption, 
when  the  top-stone  shall  be  put  upon  the  glorious  fabric, 
with  shoutings  of,  **  Grace,  grace  unto  it, — Amen." 

1.  £ven  from  the  rapid  glance  that  has  thus  been 
taken  of  the  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  it  must  be 
evident  that  there  is  something  very  remarkable,  won- 
derful, and  interesting  about  that  people.  Their  history 
may  be  traced  from  their  commencement  to  the  end  of 
tim^.  Of  no  other  nation  under  heaven  can  this  be 
said.  The  origin  of  other  nations  is  involved  in 
obscurity  and  fable — and  in  their  progress  they  come  to 
be  mingled  with  other  nations,  so  that  the  nations  of 
antiquity  are  lost  in  more  modem  nations  that  have 
sprung  out  of  them.  But  here  is  a  nation  that,  amidst 
ail  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  other  nations,  and 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  which  they  themselves  have 
undergone,  remain  still  the  same  nation,  and  will  do 
so  to  the  end  of  time.  Can  we  fail  to  discern  herein 
the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ? 

2.  The  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel  should  be  the 
more  interesting  to  us,  because  it  is  given  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration.  The  histories  of  other  nations  are  given 
US  by  fallible  men ;  and,  while  they  contain  much  valu- 
able information,  yet  they  have  many  errors  and  false 
Statements;  and  particularly,  may  often  be  mistaken 
when  they  attempt  to  trace  events  to  their  causes,  and 
to  unfold  the  motives  by  which  the  principal  actors 
have  been  influenced.  But  in  the  history  of  this  nation 
every  thing  is  stated  in  a  strict  accordance  with  truth, 
and  we  are  let  into  the  true  springs  and  motives  •of 
men's  conduct  by  Him  who  knows  perfectly  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  And,  further,  we  may  be  assured  not  only 
that  every  thing  is  correctly  stated,  but  stated  in  the 
way  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  was  best  calculated  to 
promote  our  improvement — ^to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. 

3.  The  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel  should  be 
farther  interesting  to  us,  when  we  consider  that  the 
history  of  the  other  nadons  of  the  earth  stands  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  history.  The  rise  or  fall  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world,  it  will  be  found,  has 
a  peculiar  reference  to  this  people.  They  have  been 
raised  to  be  a  scourge  to  them,  and  they  have  &llen  in 
the  controversy  of  Zion.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
the  holy  one  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave  Egypt 
for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since 
thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honour- 
able, and  I  have  loved  thee :  therefore  iinll  I  give  men 
for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  And,  again,  it  is 
written,  "  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty,  or 
the  lawful  captive  delivered?  But  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  delivered : 
for  I  will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee, 
and  I  will  save  thy  children,  and  I  will  feed  them 
that  oppress  tbcc  with  their  own  flesh,  and  thny  shall 


be  drunken  with  their  own  blood,  as  with  sweet  wise: 
and  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  thy 
Saviour,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty  One  of 
Jacob." 

THE    SAVIOUR'S    URGENT    CALLt 

A  DISCOURSE. 
Bt  thx  Rev.  D.  Pitcaiak, 
Minuter  of  JBvie  mnd  Jtendall,  Orknejf. 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." — Ret.  iiL20. 

These  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  They  form  part 
of  the  address  which  the  Apostle  John  was  ia- 
structed  to  write  to  the- angel  of  the 'Church  of 
Laodicea,  and,  through  him,  to  all  the  members 
of  that  professedly  Christian  community.  And 
we  think  that,  under  any  circumstances,  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  very  serious  and  solema 
impression.  But  when  we  reflect  on  those  pardcuW 
circumstances  of  the  Laodicean  Churdi«  which 
led  to  such  an  expi'ession  of  watchful  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Saviour,  we  can  never  sufficiently 
admire  tlie  long-suffering  forbearance  and  pa- 
tience which  are  here  blended  with  a  warning  at 
once  so  alarming  and  so  affectionate. 

We  learn  from  history  that  the  idoktrous  cit? 
of  Laodicea  had  been  visited  by  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  at  an  early  period,  and  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  its  inhabitants  had  been 
accompanied  with  such  an  effectual  blessingi  that 
a  large  and  flourishing  Church  was  speedily  planted. 
For  a  series  of  years,  those  who  embraced  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  manifested  its  sanctify- 
ing power  in  a  becoming  walk  and  conversation. 
But  the  very  privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  the 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  (ind  obedience  of 
the  truth  to  which,  by  divine  grace,  they  had 
reached,  gradually  fostered  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
self-confidence,  and  subverted  that  spirit  of  huni- 
ble  and  thankful  dependance  on  the  God  of  their 
salvation,  which  was  both  their  duty  and  their 
strength.  And  when  the  work  of  spiritual  declen- 
sion had  once  begun,  it  advanced  with  such  npid 
steps,  that  before  half  a  century  had  ekpsed,  the 
members  of  this  Church,  at  first  so  promising  aod 
so  prosperous,  sunk  into  that  state  of  lukewarm* 
ness,  which,  of  all  other  states,  is  the  most  delu- 
sive and  dangerous.  It  is  recorded  to  their  shame, 
that,  in  the  service  of  Christ,  they  were  neither 
cold  nor  hot.  They  were  neither  the  avowed 
enemies  nor  the  decided  friends  of  Him  whose 
name  they  bore.  But  although  the  genuine  Bpuit 
of  devotion  had  evaporated,  they  still  fancied  that 
all  was  well  with  them,  because  they  had  not 
renounced  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity. 
And  placing  an  undue  reliance  on  their  gifts  and 
on  their  advantages,  they  said  that  they  **  ^^ 
rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  stood  in  need  of 
nothing,*'  while  He,  who  viewed  their  condition 
with  an  unerring  eye,  declares  that  they  were 
"  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blindi 
and  naked." 

And  yet  in  the  case  of  these  apostate  Laodiceai^ 
we  see  that  he  is  reluctant  to  aVandon  them,  notwith* 
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standing  the  neglect  and  the  proTocations  he  had 
received  at  their  hand.  Although  they  had  perversely 
withdrawn  from  his  Bervice,  and  expelled  him  from 
that  highest  place  in  their  affections,  to  which  he 
was   entitled,  he  does  not  cease  to  desire  their 
truest  welfare,  nor  to  expostulate  with  them  on 
their  ingratitude  and  guilt.     In  the  strong  and 
touching  language  of  the  text,  he  reminds  them 
that  hia  omniscient  eye  was  upon  them,  that  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their  conduct, 
aad  that  their  real  characters  lay  naked  and  open 
to   his  view, — *'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door." 
Surely  an  announcement  like  this  was  admirably 
fitted  to  rouse  them  from  their  spiritual  lethargy, 
and  to  convince  them  of  their  spiritual  danger,  to 
dispel  their  treacherous  hopes,  and  to  give  energy 
to    those  fears  which  had  been  studiously  sup- 
pressed.     The  very  idea  of  that  Saviour  being 
fto    near  to   them,   whose  grace  they  had   per- 
verted,  and  whose  goodness  they  had  despised, 
was  enough  to  smite  them  with  remorse,  and  to 
excite  the  most  painful  upbraidings  of  conscience. 
But    when  their    neglected  Saviour  not   merely 
announced  that  he  stood  at  the  door  as  an  exile, 
but  added  that  still  he  *<  knocked"  for  admission 
to  those  hearts  which  were  his  rightful  residence, 
and  where  he  was  entitled  to  expect  a  joyful  wel- 
come, and  a  cordial  homage,  this  was,  above  all, 
calculated  to  melt  them  into  penitence,  and  to 
rekindle  the  fire  of  love  to  him  who  thus  lamented 
their  spiritual  declension,  and   longed  for  their 
spiritual  recovery.     <'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me.** 

But  if  it  was  true  in  reference  to  the  Giurch 
of  Laodicea,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stood  at 
the  door  and  knocked,  and  if  the  consideration  of 
this  truth  affects  our  hearts,  it  becomes  us  to 
remember  that  the  same  is  tnie  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  and  this  should  affect  us  still  more 
deeply.  For  when  it  is  solemnly  commanded  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle,  "  he  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches," 
we  are  hereby  summoned,  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity, to  regard  the  admonitions,  and  reproofs,  and 
warnings,  originally  addressed  to  the  seven  Asiatic 
Churches,  as  addressed  to  each  individual,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country,  who  professes  to  believe 
the  Gospel,  and  who  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Is  it,  then,  really  the  case,  that  the  Lord,  who 
once  shed  his  blood  on  Calvary  for  the  remission 
of  our  sins,  but  who  is  now  exalted  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  far  above  all  principalities 
and  powers,  still  casts  upon  us  a  watchful  eye, 
and  says  to  any  of  us,  *'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  ?"  Yes,  my  friends,  this  is  true  ; 
and  would  we  only  realize  this  truth,  it  might  fill 
many  amongst  us  with  alarm,  or  with  self-abase- 
ment, or  with  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  of.  As  a  Church, 
we  do  not  exactly  resemble  the  people  to  whom 
the  words  of  our  text  were  specially  addressed,  a 


people  of  whom  the  Omniscient  Saviour  had  not 
one  word  to  utter  in  the  way  of  commendation. 
As  a  Christian  community,  we  are  not  sunk  into 
the  same  deplorable  condition  of  universal  apathy 
and  lukewarmness.  Blessed  be  God  I  we  can  look 
to  a  few  whose  hearts  are  warm  with  his  love, 
and  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  his  service.  But 
whilst  it  is  too  true  that  there  are  always  to  be 
found  many  professing  Christians,  who  are  in  a 
declining  state,  there  are  also  many  others,  alas ! 
how  many,  who  have  nothing  more,  and  who 
never  had  anything  more,  of  Christianity  than 
the  empty  name.  These  persons,  living  in  the 
enjoyment  of  frequent  opportunities  of  public 
worship  and  religious  instruction,  and  perhaps 
even  partaking  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  "  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  stand  in 
need  of  nothing;"  whereas  it  is  painfully  evident 
that,  as  yet,  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  spi- 
ritual poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  destitute  of 
any  participation  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ — ^those  durable  riches  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  wants  of  an  immortal  soul. 

Now,  dear  brethren,  as  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  our  own  favoured  land,  there  is  at  present 
a  wide-spread  Christian  profession,  and  very  much 
activity,  so  far  as  concerns  the  mere  externals  of 
religion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you 
should  be  guarded  against  the  danger  of  resting  in 
%foTm  of  godliness,  to  the  exclusion  or  denid  of 
\\A  power  s  and,  therefore,  we  should  wish  that 
all  of  you  gave  earnest  heed  to  the  monitory  voice 
which  speaks  to  you  in  the  faithful  and  affecting 
language  of  the  text,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock."  We  think  these  solemn  words, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  a  loving  but  neglected 
Saviour,  can  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  mis- 
givings in  the  stoutest,  and  some  relentings  in  the 
hardest,  heart.  They  force  upon  your  attention 
the  alarming  fact,  that  He  who  will  ere  long  be 
your  righteous  Judge,  is  even  now  the  constant 
spectator  of  all  your  actions;  although  you  see 
mm  not,  he  is  at  the  door;  and  they  testify 
against  you,  whatever  profession  you  make,  that 
he  still  stands  without.  He  has  not  been  admitted 
to  that  place  in  your  affections  which  none  else 
deserves  to  occupy.  And  if  you  spend  a  thought 
on  the  dignity  of  his  person,  on  the  wonders  of 
his  love  towards  you,  and  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  blessings  with  which  be  desires  to  enrich  you, 
O  how  deeply  humbled  should  you  be  on  account 
of  the  thoughtless,  or,  it  may  be,  scornful  con- 
tempt with  which  you  have  hitherto  treated  the 
God  of  your  salvation,  and  of  the  injury  you  have 
done  to  yourselves  in  excluding  such  a  blessed, 
and  blessing,  friend  from  your  hearts ! 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  would  have  you  to  dwell,  and  that  is, 
the  attitude  of  forgiving  and  beseeching  importu- 
nity in  which  the  compassionate  Saviour  still 
recommends  himself  to  your  regards.  He  is  un- 
willing to  give  you  up  to  your  own  infatuated 
waywardness.   Notwithstanding  your  misunproTe- 
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ment  of  th&  manifold  adrontaeeB  he  h&3  cqixferried 
upon  you,  and  your  sinful  indinerence  to  bia  dying 
love,  and  to  bi$  holy  iiii unctions ;  notwithstanding 
your  wilful  rejection  of  the  grace  which  has  often 
been  oifered,  out  never  accepted ;  or  your  inarked 
declension  from  the  grace  which  would  have  been 
coniinaed,  had  it  not  bpen  abused ;  notwithstand- 
ing your  blinded  attachment  to  the  things  of  the 
yorfd,  your  headbng  perseverance  in  the  ways  of 
liui  and  your  provoking  disregard  for  the  holiness 
of  his  character,  for  the  honour  of  being  numbered 
yviih  his  friends,  and  for  the  happiness  of  enjoying 
lus  favour ;  notwithstanding  all  these  indignities 
and  provocations,  he  is  reluctant  to  leave  you  to 
perish  in  your  sins*  He  sees,  he  pities,  be  lamenta 
the  career  of  folly  and  of  guilt  you  have  so  bng 
pursued,  and,  in  tendere^t  mercy,  be  reminds  you 
tb^t  still  he  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks,  not  as 
yet  with  the  sword  of  justice  in  his  hand  U>  exe- 
cute the  threatened  sentence  of  condemnation, 
but  as  an  Almighty  Saviour,  ready  to  dispense  a 
generous  pardon,  and  anxious  to  deliver  you  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  And  be  continues  standing 
and  knocking,  not  for  the  mere  puq)ose  of  dis- 
turbi^ig  your  deceitful  peace,  or  filling  your  minds 
with  needless  fears,  but  that  you  may  be  persuaded 
at  last  to  listen  to  his  affectionate  entreaties,  and 
no  longej:  to  sin  away  the  time  of  your  merciful 
visitation.  O  what  a  wondrous  manifestation  is 
this  of  divine  forbearance  and  love !  Instead  of 
leaving  you  to  sohpit  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
ain  forgiven,  and  pf  reconciliation  with  God, — 
blessings  which  you  so  n^uch  n^ed,  blessings  which 
none  save  hiini>elf  can  bestow,  and  blessings  which 
it  behoves  ypn  to  seek  with  a  ceaseless  im- 
portunity,— he  himself  comes,  offering  what  you 
vill  not  deign  to  ask,  and  urging  on  your  accept- 
ance, as  a  free  gift,  what  you  are  neither  able  to 
procure}  nor  worthy  to  receive.  Surely  the  con- 
sideration of  treatment  ^o  condescending  and 
^nd,  would  you  only  consider  it,  is  calculated  to 
subdue  your  impenitence,  and  to  win  you  to  the 
love  and  to  the  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  therefore  beseech  you,  with  all  earnestness, 
to  hearken  tp  the  merciful  warning  of  the  text — 
«  >vaa'ning^  which  not  only  has  respect  to  your 
uy/n  perilous  condition,  and  bids  you  instantly 
awaice  from  your  spiritual  slumbers,  but  which 
glsQ  baa  respiect  to  Him  lyho  gives  it,  and' exhibits 
]us  character  in  a  point  of  view  so  very  encourag- 
ing and  endearing.  We  beseech  you  to  believe 
it  as  an  unquestionable  truth  that,  to  all  of  you 
who  have  not  already  received  the  Saviour,  and 
are  nesting  upon  him  alone  for  salvation,  the 
wo^  of  the  text  are  as  pointedly  directed  as 
they  were  to  the  hikewarm  Lapdioeans.  And  if 
.this  fact  really  is  beUeved,  Me  are  convinced  that 
none  of  you,  without  some  strong  emotion,  can 
hear  your  redeen)ing  God  declare,  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock.'' 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  you  may  palliate 
your  indifterence  about  spiritual  things,  and 
yom  disobedience  to  the  heavenly  voice,  under 


the  ide^  that  thjB  Lord  Jesug  Christ  ioa^  iwt 
actually  address  himself  to  ypu  in  tiie  language 
of  warning  or  of  invitation.  Now,  \n  order  to 
shew  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  we  wpylii  put  th« 
question, — On  what  grounds  dp  you  iw^^e  th4 
you  are  excluded  from  the  Saviour's  compaa^ioa, 
or  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  notice  ?  ^erhapa 
you  rashly  conclude,  that  He  who  is  now  en- 
throned i^  celestial  majesty,  receiving  the  bpmaga 
of  angels  and  of  saints,  cannot  stoop  to  takfi  an 
interest  in  you ;  and  that  amidst  the  inamensity 
of  his  concents  aa  the  Head  of  the  Chnrcby  and 
the  head  over  all  things  for  the  Church,  it  i«  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  ^ill  make  your  portimilar 
circumstances  the  object  of  his  attention*  Ah  I 
my  friends,  is  not  tlu$  excuse  nothing  else  than 
the  dictate  of  pride,  under  the  specious  garb  of 
bumihty?  Were  you  truly  humble,  you  neva 
could  regard  yourselves,  in  any  one  respect,  or  at 
any  one  moment,  as  independent  of  ^  Him  vho 
uplioldetb  all  things  by  the  word  of  hi^  power." 
And  did  you  sincerely  desire  or  intend  to  hoaoui 
the  Saviour,  you  would  not  dare  to  harbpur  in 
your  minds  an  idea  so  derogatory  to  Ns  omni- 
presence, as  to  suppose  that  be  ever  oYerlopH^  any 
one,  even  the  meanest  of  hi$  creature — aa  iJea 
so  contrary  to  all  that  he  hath  aaid  and  doo^,  as  to 
suppose  that  in  the  exercise  of  ifowearied  qi«rcy,  he 
does  not  mourn  over  every  sinner,  who  will  ni>t 
come  unto  him  and  live*  What  was  it  but  bis 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  circuqsatances  of 
its  self-rightepus  and  self-devoted  inhabitants,  tikut 
drew  from  him  such  a  paretic  lan^entatioa  over 
Jerusalem  ?  And  wlu^  waj»  it  b)2(  their  deter- 
mined rejection  of  himself  and  of  all  his  profiered 
grace,  that  brought  tears  to  his  eyes  as  he  beheld 
the  city  ?  Say  not,  the  Saviour  )ira^  then  taber- 
nacling on  the  earth  as  a  man,  and  holding  pergonal 
intercourse  with  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
his  observation  and  pity*  He  carried  with  him 
to  heaven  the  same  knowledge  of  human  character, 
and  the  saine  feelings  towards  the  human  race. 
And  it  was  loiig  after  bis  ascension  thai  the 
epistles  to  the  Asiatic  Churches  were  dictated  by 
him,  eYBfy  one  of  which  ifurnishea  us  with 
irrefragable  proof,  not  only  of  the  exact  and 
ceaseless  watchfulness  which  be  exercises  over 
every  Church  and  over  each  individual  member, 
but  likewise  how  thoroughly  he  searches  the  he^s« 
and  understands  the  whole  affiedrs  of  men.  O !  do 
not  give  place  to  self-deception.  For  although 
you  can  neither  look  upon  Qirist  with  your  bodily 
eyes,  nor  listen  to  him  with  your  bodily  ears  ;  yet, 
every  time  you  read  or  hear  his  blessed  Gospel 
you  may,  and  you  ought,  to  realise  bis  presence 
with  you ; — you  may,  and  ought,  to  consider  what 
you  read  or  hear,  as  expressly  addressed  to  your- 
selves. Believe,  then,  that  even  at  this  moment, 
the  ever-prj?sent  and  all-merciful  Saviour  says  unto 
you : — "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  dopr  and  knock."   ' 

But,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  there  may 
be  persons  amongst  us  who  attempt  not  formally 
to  deny  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  inspects  all  the 
Churches  with  an  omniscient  eye,  and  ooodcaoeads 
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io  gpeak  to  every  individual.    This  much  thpy 

I>rofe88  to  believe,  and  so  hr  with  their  lips  %% 
east,  thev  honour  the  Saviour.  Bat  how  sadly 
do  they  dishonour  him,  and  how  inconsistently  do 
they  act,  if  they  nevertheless  continue  unawed  by 
his  presence*  and  regardless  of  his  admonitions  I 
And  why  is  it  so  yifith  vpsnj  ?  Why  is  it  that 
you  will  not  listen  to  the  Saviour^s  warning  voioe  ? 
— ^that  you  will  not  yield  to  his  gracious  entreaties  ? 
— ^that  yon  do  not  admire  the  exceeding  riches  of 
his  grace  ? — that  you  do  not  open  wide  the  door  of 
your  hearts  for  his  welcome  reception  ?  O !  ray 
friends,  consider  well.  Is  the  Son  of  God  unworthy 
to  be  your  guest?  Or,  are  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  favour  of  God,  and  a  place  in  ^e  heavenly 
kingdom,  of  such  trifling  importance,  that  their 
possession  should  cause  you  no  anxiety  ?  Some 
of  you,  perhaps,  are  so  self-righteous  as  to  con- 
ceive, that  to  you  the  warning  of  the  text  is 
inapplicable, — that  you  are  regular  in  the  per- 
formance of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and 
circumspect  in  the  whole  of  your  deportment, — 
that  you  stand  upon  vantage  ground  when  compared 
with  others  around  you ; — in  fact,  that  you  are 
spiritually  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  thai 
on  these  accounts  you  need  neither  the  inspection 
nor  the  reproof  of  your  Lord.  This  is  pride 
1%  ithout  any  disguise.  But  in  your  hours  of  sober 
reflection,  surely  you  cannot  think  so  highly  of 
yourselves,  and  so  meanly  of  Him  with  whom  you 
h^ve  to  deal,  as  ever  to  in^agine  that  your  imperfect 
services  are  comipensjurate  with  the  requirement! 
of  the  divine  law,  or  that  your  shortcomings  are 
so  insignificant  that  they  will  escape  the  divine 
displeasure.  The  warning  of  the  text  is  indeed 
to  you  most  necessary.  For  whilst  you  remain 
so  satisfied  with  your  own  doings,  rest  assured 
that  the  Saviour  has  no  place  in  yo^r  heart.  H^ 
stands  outside  the  door,  but  O I  be  thankful  that 
still  he  knocks  for  admission ;  and  be  persuaded 
no  longer  to  resbt  his  entreaties,  lest  he  abandon 
you  for  ever. 


THE  BOMBAY  MISSION. 

▲  BRANCH  or  THE  GZK'E&AL  AS8EHBLY*S  INDIA  MISSION. 

Tiis  foUowiiig  acoouot  of  the  operatioiM  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Wilson,  Bombay,  is  given  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Bruuton,  dated  28th  Nof.  1836.  It  contains 
a  detailed  and  very  interesting  view  of  the  indefatigable 
exertions,  dunng  last  year,  of  that  truly  devoted  mis- 
sionary : — 

L  The  services  of  the  mission,  in  the  native  languages, 
are  highly  important.  Every  morning  my  domestics, 
and  as  many  other  persons  as  X  can  get  to  attend  me, 
are  assembled  for  the  perusal  of  the  Script ure$,  and 
interrogation  as  to  their  meanii^;  and  exhortation  and 
prayer.  In  the  evenings,  when  my  health  and  other 
duties  permit,  I  preach  the  glad  tiduigs  of  salvation  in 
those  situations  in  the  city  in  which  large  and  attentive 
audiences  can  be  procured,  and  in  which  snch  interrup. 
tions  as  are  to  be  regretted  seldom  occur.  On  Sabbaths, 
I  have  two  catedictical  exercise.^ ;  one  for  the  benelit 
of  the  more  advanced  children  attendmg  the  Murathi 
and  Gigarathl  schools ;  and  one  for  the  members  of  the 
native  Churchy  and  those  who  may  be  proposing  to  join 
jlJifitr  cofluauniou;  and  two  diets  of  public  preaching. 


One  of  thesi?^  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  mission,  fa  well 
attended  by  various  classes  of  Heathens  and  Muham- 
madans ;  ^ifi.  the  other  is  the  means  of  the  instruction 
of  two  native  poor's  asylums  founded  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  Bombay  community.  On  Thursday  evenings,  I 
preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  converts  and  inquirers,  for 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  found 
highly  beneficial  for  their  advancement  in  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience.  On  Saturday  aflernoons, 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  are  examined  on  the  more 
difficult  subjects  on  which  they  give  instruction  during 
the  week.  By  all  these  means,  and  by  the  abundant 
circulation  of  book^,  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  very 
extensively  diffused ;  much  inquiry  is  excited ;  many  pre- 
judices are  weakened;  and  convictions,  some  of  which 
have  issued,  and  others,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  issue, 
in  conversion,  are  produced.  Rejoiced  am  I  to  have 
the  fullest  approbation  of  the  Assembly's  committee 
in  reference  to  these  operations,  and  the  expression  of 
their  earnest  hope  that  they  may  be  continued.  If  God 
give  me  health,  and  strength,  and  opportunity,  this 
hope  will  never  be  disappointed ;  and  if  that  blessing 
which  the  promises  of  God,  and  present  appearances 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  be  communicated,  it  will  be  a 
hope  which  wiU  not  need  to  be  ashamed. 

II.  In  the  schools  in  which  the  native  languages  are 
taught,  there  is  an  attendance  of  811  persons ;  of  whom 
619  are  boys,  and  192  are  girls.  In  the  conducting  of 
these  humble,  but,  as  far  as  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge,  the  improvement  of  native  society  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  probability  of  ultimate  conversion  to 
God,  are  concerned,  most  important  institutions,  I  enjoy 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  converts,  whose  zeal  and 
judgment  afibrd  me  much  satisfaction.  I  hope  to  be 
soon  able,  haying  placed  some  of  the  most  promising 
pupils  in  the  English  school  for  a  superior  education, 
to  furnish  them  with  teachers  of  greater  ability  than 
those  who  are  at  present  connected  with  them ;  and  to 
get  some  cheap  erections  prepared  for  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  in  which  the  scholars  will  have  better 
accommodations  than  those  which  they  now  enjoy,  and 
in  which  I  may  conveniently  assemble  the  parents  when 
they  are  inclined,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  attend  tha 
regular  examinations,  and  to  listen  to  the  exhortations 
which  follow  them.  The  female  schools  are  all  under 
my  own  eye,  being  located  within  the  mission  pre- 
mises. The  instruction  of  the  more  advanced  classea 
is  often  advantageously  accomplished  when  they  are 
together. 

III.  While  I  yield  to  no  individual  in  India  in  my 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  ministering  in  the  vernacular 
languages,  the  grand  medium  for  the  instruction  of  the 
millions  of  the  people,  I  am  no  less  decidedly  convinced 
of  the  solemn  dutyofofliciating  in  English,  the  medium 
through  which  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives  in  this 
town  are  in  general  most  accessible,  and  in  which  in- 
definite store*  of  knowledge  can  most  easily  be  com- 
municated to  them  and  others,  connected  with  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  theology.  On  the  assurance 
which  I  have  on  this  subject,  I  endeavour  faithfully  to 
act,  both  in  the  English  school  and  in  the  mission-house. 
I  conduct  two  regular  services  weekly  in  the  latter 
place,  one  of  which  b  a  lecture  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  I  have  gone  regularly  over  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  comparing  them  with  the  Epistles ;  and  have 
analysed,  and  familiarly  commented  on,  the  information 
found  on  the  subject  of  my  discourse  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostolical  Fathers,  and  the  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian. 

IV.  The  operations  of  the  mis^on  connected  with  the 
press  have  been  very  confiderable  during  the  past  year; 
and  I  truft  that,  through  the  divine  blessing,  they  will 
not  be  without  beneficial  effects  among  the  people.  The 
Second  Exposure  of  Hinduism  in  MarathI,  in  reply  to 
^aiaya  Kuo  of  Satura,  forming  166  pages^  and  of 
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which  1500  copies  were  pnnted,  was  published  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Many  copiea  of  it  have 
been  purchased  by  the  natives,  or  presented  to  them  by 
European  friends  anxious  to  arouse  them  to  inquiry  a6 
to  the  nature  of  those  unhallowed  speculations,  and 
polluting  superstitions,  of  which  they  have  so  long  been 
the  dupes,  and  of  whidi,  if  they  forsake  them  not  from 
the  convictions  of  their  heart,  enlightened  by  truth  and 
the  Divine  Spirit,  they  will  infallibly  be  the  victims. 
The  work,  as  well  as  tliat  which  preceded  it  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  is  in  the  course  of  being 
translated  into  the  Hindavi  by  one  of  the  London  So- 
ciety's missionaries  at  Banuras ;  and  applications  have 
been  made  for  copies  of  it  for  translation  into  two  other 
Indian  dialects — a  circumstance  which  marks  the  kind 
feelings  of  my  fellow-labourers  of  different  denomina^ 
tions  of  Christians  zealously  seeking  the  conversion  of 
this  great  country.  My  reply  to  Haji  Muhammad  Ha- 
sham  in  Persian,  embracing  a  pretty  full  discussion  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  Christians  and  Musalmans, 
has  within  these  few  weeks  been  published  by  the 
Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Society.  It  forms  a  pamphlet 
of  112  pages;  and  the  edition  consists  of  2000  copies, 
which  are  getting  rapidly  into  circulation,  both  in  India 
and  Persia.  I  have  completed  the  publication  of  most 
of  the  Marathf  MSS.  left  by  my  dear  wife.  The 
expense  of  printing  them  has  been  generously  defrayed 
by  the  Hon.  J.  Parish.  They  consist  principally  of 
abridgments  of  RoUin's  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  Grecians,  and  notices  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
respecting  some  of  the  people  now  mentioned,  princi- 
pally from  the  excellent  work  of  Dr  Keith,  and  Devo- 
tional Exercises  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  converts. 
Besides  the  works  now  mentioned,  various  Mar&thf 
Tracts  have  been  printed  at  the  lithographic  press  of  the 
mission,  which  is  now  in  excellent  order,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  Oriental  languages. 

All  the  publications  in  Marathf  and  Portuguese,  &c, 
of  the  Tract  and  Book  Society,  I  have  edited  during 
the  past  year.  I  have  aUo  edited  several  portions  of 
Scripture  for  the  Bible  Society,  of  whose  Marathf  and 
Sujarathf  Translation  committees  I  am  the  secretary, 
and  in  connection  with  which  I  have  spent  not  a  little 
time  in  the  revision  and  criticism  of  several  pieces  of 
composition.  A  few  tracts  I  have  edited  for  Christian 
friends.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  my 
engagements  with  the  press,  and  my  ardent  hope  of 
their  great  productiveness,  could  reconcile  me  to  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  more 
respecting  certain  literary  papers  which  I  have  been 
lately  called  to  print  or  prepare,  than  that  I  have  had 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  country  in  view  when 
engaged  in  the  inquiries  in  which  they  have  origin- 
ated. 

V,  I  formerly  directed  your  attention  to  the  admission 
of  two  young  Hindu  females  into  the  visible  Church. 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  on 
Sabbath  the  20th  of  this  month,  I  >vas  privileged  to 
baptize  other  two  Hindus,  a  man  aged  26  years,  and 
his  wife  aged  17  years.  They  are  of  humble  caste,  but 
of  respectable  character,  and  quite  able  and  willing  to 
support  themselves  by  their  honest  industry.  The 
husband  was  brought  under  serious  impressions  during 
my  tour  in  Gujarat  and  Each,  having  been  engaged  by 
me  to  aid  in  carrying  books,  and  considerably  alien- 
ated from  Hinduism  by  the  haughty  treatment  which 
he  received  from  the  Brahmans  at  the  holy  island  of 
Bet  Both  he  and  his  partner  have  been  taught  to 
read  in  the  mission  schools  faince  they  commenced  their 
religious  inquiries.  When  they  were  baptized,  two  of 
the  other  scholars  stood  up  before  a  large  audience, 
both  of  natives  and  Europeans,  and  solicited  me  to 
receive  them  into  our  communion.  They,  and  others, 
will  probably  ere  long  join  it.     Mr  Mitchell  dispensed 


for  me  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  to  fifteen  oonverti, 
whose  walk  and  conversation  become  the  Gospel,  cm 
the  evening  of  the  day  to  which  I  have  now  referred. 
Their  children,  and  the  catechumens,  took  their  seats 
behind  them  when  they  surrounded  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  You  will  fervently  pray  that  their  love  of  the 
Redeemer  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  know- 
ledge  and  in  all  judgment ;  and  that  they  may  shine 
with  the  effulgence  of  personal  holiness  amongst  their 
benighted  kindred  and  countrymen ;  prove  '*  written 
epistles  of  Christ  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;'*  and 
cause  the  Word  oi  God  to  sound  forth  not  only  in  their 
neighbourhood,  but  throughout  the  province.  And  yoa 
will  no  less  fervently  pray,  that  he  who  now  addresses 
you,  may,  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  proclaim  to 
all  cUisses  of  the  community,  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  Saviour ;  and  may  ever  recognise  that  solemn 
trial  which  awaits  him,  when  **  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his  appearing  and 
his  kingdom.'* 


THE  EARLY  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

OF  FRANCE. 

No.  V. 

Bt  the  Rev.  John  G.  Losiuer, 

Minister  of  St,  David's  Parish,  Glasffom^ 

The  period  of  history  at  present  under  consideration 
stretx^es  from  1596  to  1685.  This  was  the  period  of 
ninety  years,  during  which  the  Protestant  Church  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  poor  and  im- 
perfect as  that  protection  often  was.  I  am  noticing  the 
most  interesting  points  in  the  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  Church  throughout  this  protracted  era,  and  in 
the  last  paper,  referred  to  her  strong  love  of  theological 
knowledge,  and  anxiety  to  diffuse  it,  as  evinced  in  her 
encouragement  of  the  publication  of  good  booka»  and 
collecting  them  into  libraries. 

We  must  now  turn,  for  a  little,  to  the  love  wkiek  skt 
shewed  for  the  Word  of  God.  Already  have  we  seen, 
that  the  Reformers  in  France  early  discovered  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  Scriptures.  One  of  their  first  steps, 
four-and>twenty  years  before  they  were  publicly  organ- 
ized into  a  Church,  was  to  translate  the  Word  of  God 
into  their  native  tongue ;  and,  after  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Church  encouraged  the 
issuing  of  improved  versions,  both  at  Geneva  and  Ro- 
chelle,  and,  under  God,  she  was  very  much  indebted  to 
the  light  thus  diffused,  for  the  measure  of  success  \nxh 
which  she  stood  out  the  dreadful  persecution  to  w^hich 
she  ^vas  subjected.  When  we  look  into  the  period  of 
which  I  at  present  write,  we  find  the  same  love  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  anxiety  to  spread  abroad  thefr  blessed 
knowledge.  It  has  been  common,  of  late,  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Church  of  Rome,  feeling  how  odious  ii 
the  position  which  their  Church  has  long  occupied  ss 
the  enemy  of  the  Scriptures,  now  to  turn  round  and 
appeal  to  the  various  translations  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics made  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
into  many  European  languages,  even  before  tlie  era  of 
the  Reformation.  It  is  certain  that  such  translations 
were  occasionally  made,  but  how  often  did  they  con^st 
of  mere  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  most  expensive 
forms  ?  How  often  were  they  a  mere  literary  curiosity, 
or  a  Popish  paraphrase?  How  frequently  did  the 
translator  and  the  renders  suffer  for  their  pains?  And 
how  certainly  were  the  body  of  the  people  always  pre- 
vented, alike  by  their  own  inability  to  read,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  priest,  from  generally  a^-ailir^; 
themselves  of  the  Word  of  life  ?  Not  a  few  were  the 
copies  which  were  ignominiously  burned  and  destroyed. 
Far  different  was  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Protes- 
tant Churches.  They  were  built  upon  the  Bible, 
rejoiced  in  it,  largely  diffused  it,  and  called  upon  all  to 
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read  it,  and  regulate  tlieir  faith  and  practice  accordingly. 
Never  did  they  shrink  from  the  Scriptures,  and  far  less 
destroy  them  as  a  noxious  hook.  The  Church  of 
France,  in  1603,  complains  of  the  scarcity  and  dcarness 
of  the  Bibles  printed  at  Geneva;  and  the  General 
Assembly  write  to  their  brethren  there  not  to  take 
amiss  that  they  preferred  the  Bibles  of  Rochelle.  So 
2ealous  were  the  French  Protestants  in  the  cause  of 
Bible  dissemination,  that  they  appointed  a  standing 
printer  and  publisher,  and,  in  the  year  referred  to, 
"  exhort  him  to  hasten  a  new  impression,  and  to  vend 
it  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.'*  And  why  ?  That  the 
Word  of  God  might  be  accessible  to  all,  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  What  a  contrast  to  an  Italian  Popish 
versiion  of  thirteen  volumes,  and  a  Spanish  one  of 
eighteen  volumes!  To  make  the  new  French  version 
admit  of  easier  reference,  one  of  the  ministers  is 
requested  to  make  "a  good  index"  to  it.  There  are 
few  better  signs  of  the  religious  improvement  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  present  day,  than  the  strong  demand  for 
Bibles  with  references,  even  where  a  common  copy 
is  already  possessed.  In  1600,  we  read  of  the  printer 
It  Rochelle  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
a  lesser  form,  "  and  that  might  easily  be  carried  any- 
where in  the  pocket,"  and  of  Usts  being  added  of  those 
texts  which  are  most  proper  and  pertinent  for  confirm- 
ing the  truth  and  confuting  error.  And  eight  years 
later,  we  read  of  a  printer  at  Montauban  publishing  an 
octavo  New  Testament.  In  this  Ust  case  the  errata 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  Assembly,  justly  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
the  Church,  ordered  the  pastors  to  recall  and  cancel  it. 
All  these  things  indicate  zeal  for  Bible  circulation  in  a 
rig^hr  way.  And  the  general  result  of  the  translation 
Slid  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  France,  and  other 
nations  generally,  is  well  stated  by  Diodati,  professor 
at  Geneva,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  Church,  asking 
th«;ir  permission  for  his  Latin  and  French  translation  in 
the  year  1637 : — 

*'  Antiquity  reaped  much  fruit  this  way,  as  St.  Au- 
gustine and  divers  others  have  witnessed;  but  the 
Christian  Church  in  our  days  hath  enjoyed  it  most 
abundantly.  For  the  sweet  odours  disperst  abroad  by 
the  new  tr«u)slations  of  the  Bible  in  divers  languages, 
within  these  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  is  won- 
derful, and  they  have  largely  contributed  to  the  edify- 
in;?,  instruction,  and  confirmation  of  saints.  The 
English  translation,  for  its  great  fidelity  and  clearness, 
weareth  a  shining  crown  of  glory  upon  its  head;  those 
two  German  ones  of  Piscator  aind  Cramerna,  for  their 
noble  qualities  and  conditions,  are  exceeding  useful, 
and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  the  new  Polonian, 
made  and  printed  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince  of  Bad- 
zeville,  is  of  that  esteem  to  allure  the  present  king  of 
Poland  to  read  it,  and  to  enamour  him  of  it,  though  he 
be  41  prince  of  a  contrary  religion;  the  new  Dutch 
translation,  which  is  just  now  coining  into  the  world, 
sets  persons  a-longing  for  it,  because  of  the  excellency 
of  its  work,  the  ^number  and  abilities  of  its  workmen, 
the  time  they  have  spent  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  for 
the  great  helps  the  Lords'  States  General  have  afforded 
them  to  effect  it ;  and  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
now  working  off  at  Zurich,  in  the  purest  Switzer  kn- 
guage,  must  needs  be  of  a  raised  worth,  by  that  taste 
we  haid  of  the  New,  which  is  already  printed ;  the  new 
Spanish  translation  of  Cyprian  de  Yallera  hath  pro- 
duced incredible  effects  in  Spain,  no  less  than  three 
thousand  copies  having  penetrated,  by  secret  ways  and 
conveyances,  into  the  very  bowels  of  that  kingdom. 
Let  others  publish  the  firuit  of  my  Italian  version  both 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  If  it  were  expedient  and  be- 
coming roe,  I  could  bring  forth  numerous  examples  of 
it,  and  those  also  attested  by  persons  of  unstained  ere- 
dit  and  repuution." 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  many  interesting 


fiicta  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  parallel 
to  similar  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France, 
and  the  resemblance  does  not  fail  in  the  matter  of  the 
Scriptures.  So  early  as  1520,  many  copies  of  Tyn- 
dale's  version,  which  was  printed  on  the  continent, 
found  their  way  into  Scotland,  and  were  very  generally 
read.  This,  with  the  use  of  other  means,  so  hastened 
on  the  Reformation,  that,  in  the  course  of  seventeen 
years,  the  Parliament  decreed  it  to  be  lawful  to  all 
to  read  the  Word  of  God.  Hitherto  it  had  been  death 
to  attempt  it;  and  though  this  act  did  not  secure 
a  universal  protection ;  though,  in  spite  of  it,  men 
continued  to  be  burnt  by  the  Popish  priests,  for  no 
other  crime  than  possessing  or  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, still  the  decision  of  Parliament  was  followed 
with  the  best  effect.  **  Then,"  says  Knox,  "  might 
have  been  seen  the  Bible  lying  almost  upon  every 
gentleman's  table.  The  New  Testament  was  borne 
about  in  many  men's  hands."  As  might  have  been 
expected,  under  such  influences,  the  Reformation  grew 
in  strength,  and  in  1560  had  risen  to  such  a  mag- 
nitude, that  the  Protestant  Church  became  the  recog- 
nised Church  of  the  country.  In  the  same  year  the 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  made  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  which  many  valuable  notes  were  appended. 
This  version  was  used  by  Knox,  and  was  circulated  to 
a  great  extent,  both  in  England  %nd  in  Scotland.  As 
printing  had  originated  on  the  continent,  so  it  could  be 
executed  more  cheaply  and  perfectly  there  than  in  this 
country.  Hence,  for  a  long  time,  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  chiefly  intended  for  Great  Britain, 
were  printed  in  some  of  the  large  Protestant  continental 
towns,  and  then  imported.  So  early,  however, .  as 
1565,  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Scotch  metre,  issued 
from  the  humble  printing  press  of  Scotland,  and  about 
the  same  time  an  impression  of  the  Geneva  Scriptures, 
to  the  extent  of  seven  thousand  copies,  was  carried  to 
poor  popish  Ireland,  and  sold  in  the  course  of  two 
years.  This  shews  how  strong  was  the  thirst  for  Bible 
knowledge  at  that  early  period.  It  had  been  well  if 
it  had  been  nourished  into  growing  power  through  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our  fathers 
not  only  fully  provided  themselves  with  the  Scriptures, 
but  in  1567  had  the  book  of  common  order,  with  Knox's 
prayers,  translated  into  Gaelic;  and  Dr  M*Crie  doubts 
not  that,  in  the  same  century,  they  had  the  Psalms  in 
Gaelic.  One  might  he  ready  to  think  that  books  could 
be  of  little  use  to  a  population  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Highlanders.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee,  that  reading  and  writing 
were  not,  even  at  that  period,  very  rare  accomplishments 
in  Argyleshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and 
that  the  complaints  were  more  frequent  there  were 
no  good  books,  than  that  there  were  not  persons  able  to 
read  them.  If  even  the  Gaelic  population  formed  thus 
early  an  object  of  Christian  care  and  attention  to  the 
Church,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Lowland  population 
were  watched  over  with,  if  possible,  still  more  parental 
affection.  Well  as  Scotland  was  supplied  with  the 
Word  of  God,  both  from  England  and  the  Continenf, 
she  would  bring  out  an  edition  for  herself  j  according- 
ly, in  1575,  proposals  were  made,  by  a  printer,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  English 
Scriptures  from  the  Geneva  version.  The  Church  cor- 
dially entered  into  the  plan,  and  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  work,  it  was  agreed  that  burghs  and  parishes  should 
advance  money  to  defray  the  expense,  on  the  understand- 
ing that,  to  those  who  thus  contributed,  the  Bible,  when 
printed,  should  be  cheaper.  Regent  Morton  subscribed 
a  large  sum,  not  from  the  public  purse,  for  no  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  was  publiahed  in  Scotland  at  that  period 
at  the  government  expense,  but  firom  the  collections  of 
parishes  ordered  by  the  Church.  Thus  the  first  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible  ever,  printed  in  Scotland,  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  dedication  to  the  king»  in  1579 ;  and  i( 
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trflg  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  under  a  penalty 
often  pounds,  tbat  every  family  should  have  a  Bible  and 
a  Psalm-book,  and  searchers  were  appointed  to  see  that 
this  act  was  carried  into  effect  Whatever  some  may 
think  of  the  apparent  severity  of  this  law,  none  can 
question  the  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  it  discovers.  Durinjf  the  next  forty-fire 
years  no  frenh  edition  of  the  whole  Scriptures  issued 
n>om  the  ptisan  of  Scotland;  but  in  1610,  the  same 
printer  republished  the  same  version,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  some  change  on  the  New  Testament,  taken  from 
another  version  ;  and  the  Synods  required  every  parish 
church  to  purchase  a  copy,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine. 
We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  these  two  native 
editions  supplied  all  the  wants  of  Scotland  for  nearly 
balf  a  century.  No,  we  read  of  the  Scotch  printer 
bringing  out  an  English  edition  with  the  Scotch  Psalms, 
at  Dort,  in  1601,  evidemly  for  the  use  of  our  country, 
where  such  Psalms  could  alone  be  in  demand  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  both  in 
London  and  on  the  continent  there  were  a  multitade  of 
editions  of  the  Psalms  and  Catechisms,  and  the  whole 
Bibles  published  for  the  Scotch  market.  It  is  known 
that  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  editions  of  Buchanan's 
Psalms  imported  into  this  country,  during  the  forty-five 
years  of  \n  hich  I  Speak.  In  the  same  space  of  time,  it 
IS  estimated,  there  could  not  be  leas  than  a  hundred 
editions  of  the  various  translations  of  the  Bible  printed 
in  England,  and  that  not  less  than  twenty  of  these  were 
absorbed  by  Scotland ;  and  the  number  of  copies  in 
these  editions  was  not  small  or  inconsiderable.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  impression,  at  a  later  day,  amounted  to 
nearly  eight  thousand  copies,  and  that  the  demand  for  the 
Psalms  in  metre  was  at  the  rate  of  twfcnty  thousand  yearly. 
The  annual  copied  of  the  whole  Scriptures  cannot  be 
estimated  at  a  much  lower  number,  and  considering 
the  comparative  poverty  and  small  population  of  Scot- 
land, what  an  idea  do  these  facts  suggest  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  our  fathers,  their  devoted  love,  and  unwearied 
use  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  curious  but  interest- 
ing circumstance,  illnstrative  of  the  views  which  I  have 
been  presenting,  that  in  1637,  when  there  was  an  open 
resistance  to  the  imposition  of  the  English  service  book, 
it  is  said  a  shower  of  small  clasp  Bibles  followed  the 
stool  of  Jenny  Geddcs,  amounting,  in  number,  to  **  whole 
pockfulls,"  proving  at  once  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  abundance  of  the  Scriptures.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  we  are  assured  by  Kirkton,  that 
**  every  family  had  a  Bible,  and  was  able  to  read  it ;  '* 
and  twenty  years  again  after  tbat,  in  days  oi,  hot  and 
intolerable  persecution,  we  find  the  king's  printer  in 
Scotland  bitterly  complaining  of  "  great  sums  of  money  " 
being  daily  expended  upon  foreign  Bibles,  that  is  English 
fiiblea  printed  out  of  Scotland. 

It  is  mmecessary  to  pursue  the  investigation  farther, 
with  reference  to  English  Bibles,  but  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  mention  a  few  facts,  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  in  the  GaeUc  language.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  France  had  only  to  provide  for  one  language, 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland  had  to  provide  for 
two.  We  have  seen  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
circulated  in  the  Gaelic  tongue ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth,  about  1650,  we  find  the  Synod  of 
Argyle  publishing  the  first  fifty  Psalms  in  the  same 
language.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  or  about  1687,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  of  London,  a  name  dear  to  every 
Christian  heart,  had  the  Irish  Bible  of  Bishop  Bedell  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense,  and  two  hundred  copies  sent 
dowtt  to  the  Highlands,  on  the  conditions  that  the 
ministers  should  "  read  some  chapters  every  Lord's  day 
io  the  people,"  and  that  the  Bible  should  be  taken  care 
of  **  ai  for  the  use  of  the  parish."  Thii  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God  excited  great  interest,  so  mucb  so  that 
flie  BiUe  tfSTdkd  tfaroo^h  diiforent  parts  of  the  parish 


dtning  ih^  whole  we^k,  and  WM  fe^oM^  npoo  f^ 
Saturday  evening  or  the  Sabbath  morning,  thatitmi^bt 
be  read  pobKcIy  to  the  assembled  multitude,  sb  s  pvt 
of  divine  worship ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  salutary  effert 
of  even  this  imperfect  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  cf  (be 
Word,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  troubles  wbidi 
followed  the  revoltition  of  1688,  in  the  Hl^liliBdr, 
scarcely  any  of  the  fiatives  who  had  received  Bihin,  cr 
been  instructed  from  them,  were  implicated  in  hostility 
to  the  revolution  settlement. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  an  imprfsnon  of 
the  Irish  or  Gaelic  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  and 
three  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  one  thousand  of  tlit 
New  Testament,  and  three  tbonsand  Catechisms  ttm- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  agent  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  for  distribution  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

It  is  an  interesting  fiict,  that  one  thousand  poon^ 
Scots,  or  eighty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  ei^t- 
pence,  Sterling,  were  given  out  of  the  vacant  stipem)!, 
for  binding  the  Gaelic  Bibles,  and  the  bahinee,  if  tbm 
were  any,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  soev 
edition.  In  1699  a  fond  was  begun  by  the  Chtircb  k 
printing  another  impression ;  and  sixteen  yesrs  Ister 
there  is  an  earnest  demand,  from  several  plsres,  fbf 
more  Bible?,  so  much  so,  that  the  commission  are  en. 
treated  to  do  their  best  endeavoor  to  procure  tbeo. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Confession  of  Faith  sad  tbe 
Catechisms,  whidi  contain  a  large  body  of  Scripture, 
were  translated  and  published.  So  early  as  170<^ « 
letter  is  written  to  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  re^effiog 
them  to  undertake  the  work.  Shortly  after,  a  coTitt- 
tion  is  made  to  defray  the  expense ;  and  in  1714  tbe 
Confession  appeared,  and  ten  years  later  the  two  Ute* 
chisms.  This  was  a  most  important  publication,  taii 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  exertions  of  the  Chunk 
at  the  same  period,  to  pronde  the  destitute  parts  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  with  the  blessings  of  religion 
instruction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  s  work 
was  revived  and  enlarged  in  which  the  Church  had  bets 
engaged  many  years  before.  Bortarief  of  ten  poumiii 
year  were  raised  by  the  Synods  for  the  encouragenwrt 
and  support  of  young  men  at  college,  having  the  Giffe 
or,  as  it  is  called,  Irish  language.  These  were  coi- 
tinued  for  four  years  to  each  student,  and  strict  csrcwii 
taken,  not  only  as  to  tbe  punctu»l  payment,  but  as  to 
the  real  Gaelic  knowledge  and  acquirements  of  tbe 
young  men  at  college.  In  1704,  when  the  LowUbA 
had  come  to  be  well  supplied  with  ministers,  oDc-haUn 
the  bursaries,  whirh  had  served  as  an  encouragement  to 
young  men  having  English,  were  transferred  for  th«  b< 
of  those  having  Gaelic  About  the  same  period,  th* 
Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Kiw*- 
ledge,  began  its  inestimably  important  labours,  and  ^ 
the  establishment  of  schools,  the  translation  of  worb 
of  practical  divinity,  the  employment  of  cateekisJ' 
and  the  establishment  of  libraries,  ivas  honoured  to 
effect  a  vast  amount  of  good,  which  eternity  alone  will 
be  able  fiilly  to  reveal.  Were  it  not  that  I  «T»ki  f 
present,  to  restrict  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Ga<^ 
Scriptures,  I  might  mention  many  pleasing  proofs  c^^ 
seal,  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Society,  in  attend- 
ing to  the  spiritual  Wants  of  the  Highhinds.  To  reeuf 
to  the  Scriptures ;  though  I  haive  not  been  Me  to  of 
my  hands  upon  any  document  which  shews  that  ^ 
Scriptures,  in  the  Gaelic  hniguage,  were  translated,  i« 
Scotland,  previous  to  1767 ;  yet,  from  the  anxiety  *j 
played  in  Other  "ways,  to  promote  the  spiritual  wfelfsw  *• 
the  Highland  popidation,  and  the  actual  fact,  tbst  tiiert 
were  copies  in  Enghmd,  I  cannot  doubt  that  ^^l^ 
obiainea  from  London.  •  The  delay  of  the  new  traitfi^ 
tion,  in  this  country,  seems  to  have  been  owinf  to  ^ 
unhappy  idea.  In  which  even  intelligent  and  jrood  b«J 
concurred,  after  the  sad  Popish  rebellions  «  ^715  «« 
1745,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  dvilisation  of  tM 
Ht^lands,  in  the  fim  Instsncei  to  iMisK  Aefr  Issf^ 
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This  imprei^aii,  by  no  means  an  ttnnataral  one,  of 
course,  for  a  time,  postponed  the  traniktioti  into  Gaelic, 
but  gave  new  amroation  to  the  effortt  of  Chriftians, 
tbroug-li  English  ehannels.  After  trial  for  a  season  it 
\ras  found,  that  this  tras  not  the  way  of  getting  rid  ef 
the  language,  and  that  the  Christian  instruction,  con- 
veyed throngh  the  medium  of  English,  was  partial  and 
imperfect.  Hence  good  men  recurred  to  the  former 
idea  of  reaching  the  people  through  the  Word  of  God, 
translated  into  their  natite  hmguage  ;  and  so,  in  1767, 
the  New  Testaibettt,  translated  by  the  Rev.  James 
Stewart,  of  Klllin,  under  the  care  of  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  was 
published  in  an  edition  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
copies.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  great  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  heartily  approved  of  the  object,  and  encouraged 
the  translator  in  his  important  undertaking.  Thirty  years 
cftcr,  a  second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  society, 
of  course  before  the  days  of  the  Bible  Society,  amounting 
to  the  immense  impression  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand 
copies.  The  Old  Testament  wite  published  in  parts  as  it 
was  translated.  Collected  together,  it  was  printed  in 
1802,  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  copies ;  and  five  years 
afterwards  an  edition  of  twenty  thousand.  In  1810 
the  Old  Society  printed  the  New  Testament  anew,  in 
an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  so  that  in  about 
forty  years  it  httA  been  instrumental,  under  God,  in 
putting  sixty-six  thousand  copies  of  the  Gaelic  Scrip- 
tures into  circulation,  without  counting  the  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  the  editions  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society,  the  latter  of  which  now  came  into 
considerable  circulation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
so  early  as  178*2,  collections  were  made  throughout  the 
church,  and  in  subsequent  years  repeatedly  renewed,  to 
defrmy  the  expense  of  the  Gaelic  translation.  In  1616 
it  wag  considered  desirable  to  revise  part  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  done,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  quarto  edition  was  brought 
out  under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  and  a  committee  of  the  Generid 
A&aembly,  which  for  excellence  is  not  surpassed,  it  is 
understood,  by  any  modern  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
Bo  impressed  were  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
great  services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  Iligh- 
lauds,  by  the  labours  of  the  late  eminent  Reverend  Dr 
Stewart  of  Luss,  son  of  Mr  Stewart  of  Killin,  as  a 
translator  of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures,  that  in  1820  they 
awarded  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Pre- 
vious to  that  period,  and  since,  various  large  impressions 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been^  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign,  and  latterly  loy  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society,  and  instead  of  perpetuating  the  language,  it  is 
believed,  never  was  the  anxiety  to  acquire  English 
stronger  or  more  general  in  the  Highlands  than  at  this 
present  time. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  both  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France,  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  were 
remarkable  for  their  love  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  their 
anxiety  to  disseminate  it ;  and  what  higher  testimony 
could  be  given  in  behalf  either  of  an  individual  or  a 
Church  ?  iiext  to  the  love  of  God  himself,  what  is 
more  beautifid  or  befitting  than  the  love  of  his  Word .' 
Indeed  they  are  identical.  Few  tests  of  religious  cha- 
racter are  better  or  more  conclusive  than  the  way  in 
which  men  feel  towards  the  Scripture?,  and  in  Which 
they  treat  the  Scriptures.  How  often  does  the  Psalmist 
tell  us  of  his  love  for  the  Word  of  God ;  and  whatever 
scoffers^  and  the  supporters  of  an  apostate  church  may 
allege  to  the  contrary,  the  benefits  which  attend  the 
'Wide  and  indiscriminate  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
are  incalculable.  The  twelve  millions  of  copies  which 
hmre  been  scattered  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  the 
Bible  Spdety,  may  seem  a  vast  number,  and  some  tniy 
ibink  taere  has  ]im  ao  corrtspondiD^  £rnt,  but  cqiim 


we  estimate  how  mnch  evil  has  been  prevented,  which, 
but  for  them,  would  have  burst  forth,  how  much  sub- 
stantial good  has  actually  been  wrought  out^-^and  what 
trains  have  been  laid  for  infinitely  more  in  the  future,  no 
philanthropisti  and  mttefa  more  no  Christian,  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  approve  of,  yea,  to  rejoice 
in  the  sacrifice. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

The  Misery  of  Hell — The  great  aggravatioH  of  this 
misery  will  be  its  eternity, — That  when  a  thousand 
millions  of  ages  are  past,  their  tM'roents  are  as  fresh 
to  begin  as  at  the  first  day.  If  there  were  any  hope  of 
an  end,  it  woidd  ease  them  to  foresee  it ;  but  when  it 
must  be  for  ever  so,  that  thought  is  intolerable :  much 
more  will  the  misery  itself  be.  They  were  never  weary 
of  sinning,  nor  ever  would  have  been,  if  they  had  lived 
eternally  upon  earth,  and  now  God  will  not  be  weary 
of  plaguing  them.  Tliey  never  heartily  repented  of 
their  sin,  and  God  will  never  repent  him  of  their  suffer- 
ing. They  broke  the  laws  of  the  eternal  God,  and 
therefore  shall  suffer  eternal  punishment.  They  knew 
it  was  an  everlasting  Irirfgdom  which  they  ^efn^ed  when 
it  was  offered  them,  and  thefefdre  what  wonde^  if  they 
be  everlastingly  shut  out  tff  it ;  it  was  their  immortal 
souls  that  were  guilty  of  the  trespass,  and  therefore 
must  immortally  suffer  the  pains.  Oh,  now,  what  happy 
men  would  they  think  themselt'es,  if  they  might  have 
lain  still  in  their  graves,  or  continued  dust,  or  suffered 
no  worse  than  the  gnawing  of  those  worms  1  Oh  1  that 
they  might  but  there  lie  down  again ;  what  A  mercy 
now  would  it  be  to  die )  and  how  will  they  call  and  cry 
out  for  it,  **  O  death,  whither  art  thou  now  gone  ?  Now 
come  and  cut  off  this  doleful  life  1  Oh  I  that  these  pains 
would  break  my  heart,  and  end  my  being  1 "  Oh  I  that 
I  might  once  die  at  last  I  Oh  I  that  I  never  had  a  being  I 
These  groans  will  the  thoughts  of  eternity  wring  from 
their  hearts.  They  were  wont  to  think  the  sermon  long, 
and  prayer  long ;  how  long  then  will  they  think  these 
endless  torments?  What  difference  is  there  betwixt 
the  length  of  their  pleasures  and  of  their  pains  ?  The 
one  continued  btit  a  moment,  but  the  other  endureth 
through  all  eternity.  Oh  !  that  sinners  Would  lay  this 
thought  to  heart  I  Remember  how  time  is  alfuost  gone. 
Thou  art  standing  all  this  while  at  the  door  of  eternity ; 
and  death  is  waiting  to  open  the  door,  and  put  thee  in. 
Go  sleep  out'  but  a  few  more  nights,  and  stir  up  and 
down  on  earth  a  few  more  days,  and  then  thy  nights 
and  days  shall  end ;  thy  thoughts  and  cares,  and  dis- 
pleasures, and  all  shall  be  devoured  by  eternity ;  thou 
must  enter  upon  the  state  which  shall  never  be  ehanged. 
As  the  joys  of  heaven  are  beyond  our  eonceiving,  so 
also  are  the  pains  of  hell.  Everlasting  tormeht  is  in- 
conceivable torment. — Baxter. 

Discontent, — Murmuring  persons  think  ev^y  thing 
too  much  that  is  done  by  them,  and  every  thing  too 
little  that  is  done  for  them :  God  is  as  far  from  pleasing 
them  with  his  mercy,  as  they  are  firom  pleasing  him 
with  their  duty — Dyeb. 

Growth  in  Orace He  that  sits  down  content  with 

the  grace  he  hath,  and  is  not  pressing  forward  towards 
perfection,  and  striving  to  grow  in  grace,  to  get  the 
habits  of  it  more  strengthened  and  confirmed,  and  the 
actings  of  it  more  quickened  and  iiivigorated,  it  is  to  be 
feared  bath  no  grace  at  all ;  but  though  h^  sits  dv^r  so 
high,  and  ever  so  easy  in  his  own  ophiion,  yet  sits  down 
short  of  heaven.  Where  there  is  IHe,  one  way  or  other 
there  will  be  growth,  till  we  come  to  the  perfect  man. 
Job  xfii.  9, — **  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  shall  he 
stronger  and  stronger."  Paul  was  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments in  grace,  and  yet  we  find  Um  forgetting  thoae 
things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  tbote  thai 
we  btibro.-*]iUTTJi£w  Hbnit, 
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BACRED  POETRY. 

Bom.  1. 14— « i  am  debtob.* 

When  this  paning  world  is  done. 
When  has  sunk  yon  glaring  sun. 
When  we  stand  with  Christ  in  glory, 
L.ooking  o'er  life's  finished  story, 
Then,  Lord,  shaU  1  fully  know-,- 
Not  till  then — ^how  mudi  I  owe. 
When  I  bear  the  wicked  call 
On  the  rocks  and  hills  to  fall. 
When  I  see  them  start  and  shrink 
On  the  fiery  deluge  brink. 
Then,  Lord,  shall  I  fuUy  know — 
Not  till  then — how  much  I  owe. 
When  I  stand  before  the  throne 
Dressed  in  beauty  not  my  own. 
When  I  see  thee  as  thou  art. 
Love  thee  with  unsinning  heart, 
Then,  Lord,  shall  I  fuUy  know- 
Not  till  then — how  much  I  owe. 
When  the  praise  of  heaven  I  hear^ 
Loud  as  thunders  to  the  ear, 
Loud  as  many  waters'  noise,  ^ 
Sweet  as  harp's  melodious  voice. 
Then,  Lord,  shall  I  fully  know- 
Not  till  then — ^how  much  I  owe. 
Even  on  earth,  as  through  a  glass 
Darkly,  let  thy  glory  pass. 
Make  forgiveness  feel  so  sweet. 
Make  thy  Spirit's  help  so  meet. 
Even  on  earth,  Lord,  make  i^e  know 
Something  of  how  much  I  owe. 

Chosen  not  for  good  in  me. 
Wakened  up  from  wrath  to  flee, 
Hidden  in  the  Saviour's  side. 
By  the  Spirit  sanctified. 
Teach  me.  Lord,  on  earth  to  shew. 
By  my  love,  how  much  I  owe. 
Oft  I  walk  beneath  the  cloud. 
Dark  as  midnight's  gloomy  shroud ; 
But,  when  fear  is  at  the  height, 
Jesus  comes,  and  all  is  light ; 
Blessed  Jesus !  bid  me  shew 
Doubting  saints,  how  much  I  owe. 
When  in  flow'ry  paths  I  tread. 
Oft  by  sin  I'm  captive  led ; 
Oft  I  fall— but  still  arise — 
The  Spirit  comes — ^the  tempter  flies ; 
Blessed  Spirit !  bid  me  shew 
Weary  sinners,  all  I  owe. 

Oft  the  m*ghts  of  sorrow  reign,— 
Weeping,  sickness,  sighing,  pain ; 
But  a  night  thine  anger  bums, — 
Morning  comes  and  joy  returns ; 
God  of  comforts !  bid  me  shew 
To  thy  poor,  how  much  I  owe. 

R.  M.  M'Ch. 
Dtmifee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Gnenhnd  JhrntVy—^A  Greenlandcr,  who  dwelt 
for  many  years  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mission* 
house,  in  the  early  period  of  the  Moravian  mission,  had 
much  intercourse  with  the  brethren,  but  could  never 
resolve  to  forsake  his  land,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
repute ;  his  daughter,  however,  was  baptised,  and  went 
to  reside  with  the  missionaries.  Her  father  was  much 
enraged ;  but,  in  reply  to  his  angry  expostulations,  she 
modestly  told  him  the  reaaoni  of  her  decision^  and  the 


happiness  of  the  believers,  conduding  with  saymg,  "8o 
happy  may  you  also  be ;  but  if  you  will  not,  I  cunoc 
stay  and  perish  with  you."  This  softened  faia  hevt, 
and  he  began  to  weep ;  went  with  her  to  the  mis- 
sionary, and  declared  that  his  intention  now  was,  not  to 
take  away  his  daughter  from  the  baptized,  but  ratb«rto 
go  with  her.  He  desired  him  only  to  engage  her,  Hith 
another  or  two,  to  help  him  to  put  his  matters  in  order. 
This  was  done,  and  at  length  he  himself  came,  say  the 
missionaries,  with  his  two  sons,  and  the  rest  of  his 
household,  and  said,  '*  Now  I  also  come  to  you,  and 
will  not  leave  you  again.  I  only  wish  that  the  rest  of  mj 
children  may  soon  be  baptized,  for  they  are  young,  aad 
have  a  desire  after  our  Saviour.  As  to  myself,  I  am 
in  a  very  indifferent  state,  and  am  not  likely  to  come 
to  much  i  but  yet,  at  lying  down  and  rising  up  I  call 
to  mind  what  I  have  heard  of  our  Saviour,  and  I  am 
come  hither  on  purpose  to  hear  morew"  He  came  nJisOy 
frequently,  to  inquire  whether  his  grown  son  was  not 
soon  to  be  baptized.  "  I,  myself,"  said  he,  "  dare  not 
think  of  baptism,  as  I  am  very  bad,  and  old  too,  aii 
incapable  of  learning  much  more ;  but  yet  I  will  live 
and  die  with  you,  for  it  is  very  reviving  to  me  to  hear 
of  our  Saviour."  "  What  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
mind !"  says  Mr  Crantz ;  "  might  not  this  heathen  pot 
us  in  mind  of  our  Saviour's  words  concerning  the  C^c* 
turion  at  Capernaum : — '  I  have  not  found  so  great 
&ith,  no,  not  in  Israel.'  Mat.  viiL  10.  And  wiUnot 
many  from  the  east  and  west,  and  from  the  north  and 
south,  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  while  to 
others,  who  could  boast,  *  We  have  eaten  and  (inink 
in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets,' 
it  will  be  said,  *  I  know  you  not,  whence  you  are?* 
This  man  afterwards  believed,  with  his  whole  bou$e." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Polk,  of  America The  Rev.  Mr 

Polk,  at  a  western  general  meeting  of  the  ReUjnoui 
Tract  Society,  stated  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  ot 
the  value  of  tracts,  because,  under  God,  he  vat  in- 
debted for  all  he  knew  of  Christianity  to  a  tract.  Ln 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men,  in  )a 
own  country,  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals 
there  >vas  not  one  who  was  a  Christian ;  and  thourli 
the  minister  laboured  among  them  with  great  zeal,  he 
seemed  to  Libour  in  vain.  At  last  he  got  a  young  vao. 
to  go  through  the  building,  and  distribute  some  reli- 
gious tracts.  He  left  a  tract  on  infidelity  in  one  of  tbe 
rooms,  where  two  young  men  lodged  together,  one  at 
whom  was  apparently  of  doubtful  principles.  Tbe 
other,  however,  got  hold  of  it,  and  read  it  It  arrested 
his  attention,  and  set  his  mind  on  inquiring;  and  he 
afterwards  fell  in  with  Dr  Olinthua  Gregory's  "  Let- 
ters," which  led  him  to  procure  a  Bible,  the  truthi 
of  that  blessed  book  were  brought  home  to  his  mind 
with  great  power,  and  he  became  a  converted  man. 
And  his  conversion  was  the  beginning  of  a  revival  of 
religion  in  that  place,  during  which  twenty  others  of  tL« 
young  men,  and  some  of  the  professors,  became  coa- 
verted  to  Christ, 
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IS  IT   A    VALID   OBJPXTIOy  TO   THE  TRUTH  OP 

REVELATION  THAT  IT  HAS  NOT  BEEN 

UNIVERSAL  ? 

Part  I. 

By  the  Rev.  Petee  Cubeoe, 

Minister  of  St.  MartitCi, 

It  has  oflenbeen  elleged  hy  those  who  have  taken 
the  side  of  infidelity,  that  if  a  revelation  was  to  be 
given,  as  all  stood  in  need  of  it,  all  should 
have  been  fevoured  with  it ;  that  it  should  have 
been  uttered  in  tones  which  every  ear  might  hear, 
or  written  in  the  sky  in  characters  which  every 
eye  might  read.  They  have  held  that  there  is 
injustice  in  shedding  its  light  only  on  some  favoured 
spots,  and  leavingdarkness  lying  thick  and  unrelieved 
on  all  other  regions  ;  that  this  is  the  tyranny  of 
a  capricious  despot,  not  the  act  of  a  beneficent 
sovereign.  And  they  have  run  into  the  conclusion, 
that  all  this  being  unlike  the  character  of  a  right- 
mus  God,  a  dispensation  so  partial  and  capricious 
in  the  distribution  of  its  privileges  cannot  have 
come  from  him. 

Now,  we  do  not*  dispute  the  facts  on  which  this 
argument  restH.  This  revelation  was  long  in  the 
hands  only  of  a  single  nation,  and  however  bright 
and  promising  may  be  its  present  prospects,  it  does 
not  yet  embrace  above  a  sixth  part  of  the  human 
family.  But  though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  argument  raised  on  it  is  sound ;  a 
tottering  fabric  may  be  reared  on  a  rock.  To 
render  an  argument  valid  two  things  are  necessary  ; 
the  premises,  as  logicians  speak,  must  be  true, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  conducts 
us  must  be  legitimately  drawn.  If  there  is  a  flaw 
in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  whole  argument 
is  worthless.  To  make  this  plain  we  shall  give  a 
case.  A  particular  action  has  been  performed ; 
it  is  ascribed  to  a  particular  individual,  but  it  is 
naaintained  by  those  who  profess-  to  know  this  in- 
dividual, that  it  is  so  unlike  his  character  that  they 
instantly  conclude  that  it  cannot  have  been  per- 
formed by  him.  If  it  is  an  act  of  forgerv  or  theft, 
they  may  be  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  honesty, 
that  without  listening  to  the  evidence,  they  spring 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
committed  by  him.     Now  this  reasoning  would  be 
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destroyed  if  one  or  other  of  two  things  were  true. 
If  they  were  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  this  indi- 
vidual's character ;  if  he  were  ascertained  to  have 
previously  performed  actions  as  dishonest  as  this, 
or  if  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  dishonesty 
in  the  action  afler  all,  that  though  it  had  worn 
this  aspect  at  first  sight,  on  closer  examination  all 
had  turned  out  to  be  fair  and  honourable ;  in  either 
case  their  conclusion  that  the  act  in  question  could 
not  be  performed  by  the  specified  individual,  would 
be  proved  groundless.  Another  case  may  be  taken. 
It  is  reported  of  an  individual,  who  has  the  credit 
of  an  upright  and  benevolent  character,  that  he  had 
bestowed  ^1  his  wealth  on  one  of  a  dozen  of  his 
kindred,  who  all  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to 
him,  and  whose  claims  upon  him,  therefore,  were 
all  equally  strong.  Some  who  know  his  character, 
think  such  conduct  inconsistent  with  it,  as  well  as 
unjust  in  itself,  and  refuse  their  belief  that  he  could 
have  done  anything  of  the  kind.  Now  they  might 
be  convinced  that  their  reasoning,  and  the  unbelief 
in  which  it  resulted  were  both  without  foundation, 
on  our  satisfying  them  that  there  was  no  injustice 
in  the  act  itself,  that  none  of  them  had  any  claim 
upon  him,  no  right  to  look  for  any  thing  from  him 
but  what  proceeded  from  his  good  will,  and  that  no 
injustice  would  have  been  done,  whether  he  had 
divided  it  equally  among  tliem,  withheld  it  from 
the  whole  of  them,  or  given  it  all  to  one.  Or 
their  reasoning  would  be  alike  shown  to  be  unsound, 
if  we  proved  to  them  that  this  individual  had  been 
previously  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  the  same  capri- 
cious way  in  bestowing  his  favours,  choosing  rather 
to  give  great  largesses  to  one  or  two,  than  to  give 
smaller  gifts  to  a  greater  number.  Either  of  these 
proofs  would  manifest  the  groundlessness  of  the 
objection  that  such  an  act  could  not  be  performed 
by  such  an  individual. 

In  like  manner,  the  objection  to  revelation,  that 
it  has  not  been  universal,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  come  from  God,  will  be  destroyed  if  one  or 
other  of  two  things  are  true.  If  it  shall  turn 
out  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  that  fieature  of 
revelation  which  they  specify  as  unjust,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  from  that  feature  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  that  this  revelation  could  not  have  cone 
from  a  God  of  justice.  Or  if  there  are  other 
actions  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  acknowledged  on 
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all  sides,  even  by  the  objectors,  to  be  his,  which 
are  of  the  same  character  with  the  one  specified, 
and  bearing  equally  the  marks  of  apparoit  injustice, 
it  is  again  alike  manifest,  ,that  the  character  of 
that  feature  of  reyelation — its  apparent  injustice — 
furnishes  no  argament  against  its  having  psoceeded 
from  God. 

First,  then,  is  there  any  injustice  in  oommnai'^ 
eating  a  revelation  to  some  and  not  to  all  ?  In- 
justice is  committed  only  when  some  rights  are 
violated.  Are  there  any  rights  violated  here  ? 
Is  there  anything  withheld  from  us  which  we  had 
a  right  to  receive  ?  If  there  is,  then  may  we 
complain  of  being  aggrieved  ;  if  there  is  not,  no 
snch  complamt  can  honestly  be  made.  Revela- 
tion ftimishes  a  remedy  for  evils  which  we  had 
brought  upon  ourselves.  Had  justice  been  only 
left  to  take  its  course,  these  evils,  in  all  their  bit- 
terness, we  should  hilve  had  to  abide.  It  is  of 
favour  altogether  that  justice  has  been  arrested  in 
her  career  of  vengeance,  that  that  vengeance  did 
not  sweep  over  every  son  and  daughter  of  the 
human  family.  And  he  who  bestows  an3^hing 
of  favour  may,  without  any  violation  of  justice, 
select  the  objects  on  which  he  bestows  it,  make 
them  as  few  or  as  numerous  as  he  pleases,  and 
bestow  it  upon  them  in  any  amount  which  he 
pleases.  If  a  man  has  an  inheritance  to  bequeath, 
if  there  are  a  dozen  standing  to  him  in  the  same 
relationship,  he  may  desire  to  keep  it  entire,  and 
may  bestow  it  wholly  on  one.  The  others  mighty 
no  doubt,  regret  that  they  were  not  the  objects  of 
hii  choice,  but  they  would  never  think  of  alWing 
that  he  had  done  them  an  act  of  injustice.  If  a 
hundred  men  have  united  in  rebellion  against  the 
state,  if  their  crime  has  been  clearly  proved,  sen-> 
tence  of  death  passed  on  them,  and  the  hour  fixed 
for  their  execution,  the  king,  while  resolved  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  the-  law,  might  liave  a 
disposition  of  mercy  that  was  melting  over  so 
wholesale  an  execution,  and  might  pardon  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty,  or  more  of  them.  Thie  would  be  an 
act  of  mere  favour ;  and  those  on  whom  joslice 
took  its  course  might  regret  that  they  were  not 
its  selected  objects,  but  they  wodd  never  think 
of  cfaargiihg  their  sovereign  with  injustice*  Our 
situation  is  similar.  We  had  all  broken  a  law, 
whose  penalty  was  death.  Its  condemnation  right* 
cously  rested  on  every  human  head.  No  injustice 
would  have  been  done  us  though  its  vengeance 
had  been  discharged  on  every  member  of  the  hu- 
man family.  What  there  would  have  been  no 
injiietice  in  inflicting  on  all,  there  is  no  injustice 
in  inflicting  on  a  part.  It  is  of  mere  favour  that 
any  are  rescued  from  tins  ooadenuuition.  W^here 
all  is  of  favour  no  rights  are  infringed.  Those 
who  are  left  to  abide  their  punishineat  are  no 
worse  than  they  would  have  been  had  no  inter- 
ference of  mercy  been  madeb  No  injustice  is 
done  to  them.  And  there  is  nothing,  therefore, 
in  such  an  interference  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  a  just  and  righteous  God. 

But  it  may,  for  any  thing  we  knoW|  be  only  a 
qiMBtkni  of  the  dc^gree  in  which  tha  ^vour  it 


bestowed.  We  do  not  know  what  influence 
flows  from  redemption  to  those  to  whom  it  has 
not  been  made  known.  We  know  that,  in  one 
respect,  they,  in  common  with  the  whole  race,  are 
sharers  in  Its  benefits.  They  are  now  in  a  state 
of  reprieve,  which  redemption  alone  has  purchased 
for  them.  They  are  indebted  to  it  for  many  for- 
feited enjojrmentf  still  reserved  to  them.  The  sun 
still  shines  upon  them ;  the  earth  still  vegetates 
for  them  ;  their  food  is  still  pleasing,  and  not  bit- 
ter to  their  taste ;  the  air  which  they  breathe  is 
still  the  breath  of  life,  and  not  the  pestilential 
minister  of  death ;  they  have  still  the  enjovment 
which  is  wrought  off  by  the  healthful  play  of  all 
their  organs ;  they  have  still  the  delight  vrhicfa 
circulates  through  the  channels  of  famiW  aflfectian, 
along  the  links  of  kindred  and  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship ;  they  have  the  joys  of  companionship,  and 
they  have  the  varied  pleasures  of  intellectual  oc- 
cupation. All  these  were  forfeited  by  trans^gres- 
sion,  but  through  the  influence  of  redemption  tijey 
are  still  reserved.  And  since  its  benefits  reach 
them  in  this  life,  it  may  also,  for  any  thing*  we 
know,  ameliorate  in  some  degree  their  condition 
in  the  next.  It  may  soften  the  stroke  of  their 
vengeance  ;  it  may  reserve  for  them  some  linger- 
ing rills  of  enjoyment.  All  the  denunciations  of 
vengeance  in  the  Bible,  are  addresaed  to  tiuwe  to 
whom  salvation  has  been  offered,  and  by  whom  it 
has  been  rgected.  The  Jews  wnre  within  reach 
of  salvation,  while  yet  the  plan  of  redemption  was 
urdcnown  to  them.  The  prayers  and  alma  of  Cor- 
nelius were  accepted  before  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  to  him.  The  hare  suppoaition*  that  the 
scheme  of  redemption  may  pour  some  ameliorat* 
ing  ingredients  into  their  eternal  cup,  is  enough 
to  repel  an  objection  resting  on  so  unsubetantLi 
a  basis  as  tluit  which  we  are  now  considerin|:. 
And  if  it  in  any  measure  does  so,  the  consequence 
would  then  be,  either  that  the  objection  is  groan<i- 
less,  or  that  God  is  bound  to  bestow  eqaal  degrees  of 
enjoyment,  of  knowledge,  and  of  intelligence  apoii 
all  his  creatures.  Either  the  objection  is  grouiui- 
less,  or  there  was  injustice  in  creating  angels  with 
higher  intelligence  than  man,  in  creating  one  maa 
with  higher  intelligence  than  another,  in  liestow- 
ing  a  loftier  intellect  on  Newton  and  Milton  Xhaa 
on  the  humblest  j^oghman  or  artizan,  or  a  en' 
might  be  raised  from  &e  whole  races  beneath  uis 
that  they  were  not  gifted  with  the  iateliigence  cf 
man.  This  we  presume  no  one  will  maintaia ; 
but  uo  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  m^int^iin  iu 
can  consiBtently  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  revela- 
tion, that  it  has  not  been  universaL 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

THE  LATE  KEY.  ANDREW  THOMSON.  D.D^ 
Minister  of  St.  Georfe*8  Pmrisk^  £duAw^ 

The  name  of  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ  ii  still 
fresh,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  recollection  of  our  rcadrr^. 
From  his  splendid  and  vao-ied  talents,  «nd  oBec&'oiig 
energy,  fiiitlifulness  aad  eeal  in  the  diseharfa  of  bK  w* 
portaat  and  manifold  dutiei^  he  was  enabled  to  reoa^ 
service,  not  only  to  the  Chnrch  of  which  ha 
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was  80  hngU  an  onuuseBt,  but  to  the  laterMto  of 
Ckrisdanitjr  in  ^esoEalj  and  tbougk  upwarda  of  mx 
years  have  |vuaa4  aw^y  ainfle  hia  voina  Mwa  for  ever 
sileocftd  by  death,  iiia  naiBory  ia  now,  and  long  will 
continue  to  he  heid  ia  awaet  and  grateful  ramambranoe. 
The  high  place  which  dnriiy  life  he  occupied  in  the 
eitiinatioB  of  the  raligioua  eanamanky  of  Scotland, 
shewed  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  ou>re  than  ordinary 
attiinmenta  and  uaefolnea^  while  the  deep  and  thrilling 
lensation  produoed  throughout  the  land  by  hia  sudden 
Bsd  unexpected  semoval,  proclaimed  in  laiigitagft  not  to 
be  mistaken,  that  a  *'  Maatar  ic  Israel "  had  faUcn.  But 
while  the  death  of  aueh  a  man,  and  at  such  a  period, 
was  justly  to  be  regarded  m»  a  public  calamity,  it  must 
not  be  ibi^ottea  that  oar  loaa  hat  been  his  gain ;  and 
that  thou^  he  haa  laid  down  the  weapons  of  his  apiiit- 
lul  warfare,  he  has  in  their  place  taken  up  the  palm 
uf  victory,  and  received  the  crown  of  glory. 

In  preparing  the  following  imperfect  aketdi  of  the 
lite  of  this  distinguished  individual,  we  have  been  con- 
siderably indebt«2  to  the  short,  but  excellent,  Memoir 
prefixed  to  the  posthumoua  vblume  of  his  Sermons  and 
Sacrameatal  Exiiontations. 

Dr  Andrew  Thomson  was  bora  on  the  1 1  th  ^uly  1 779, 
at  Sanquhar,  ia  Dumiries-sbire,  of  which  parish  his 
father,  the  late  Reverend  Br  J^n  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  at  that  time  minister.  Little  is  as  yet  pub- 
licly known  regarding  his  early  history,  but  it  eppears 
that  without  affiording  any  striking  proof  of  premature 
talent,  be  waa  ^stinguidied  ia  his  younger  days  for 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  and  for  that  open-hearted  and 
uianly  character  by  which,  ia  after  life,  he  was  so  re- 
markably characterised. 

After  goiog  through  the  usual  course  of  classical  and 
theoloigieBl  study,  he  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1602,  licensed  to  preach  the  Goqiel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Kelso ;  and  having  soon  after  received  a  presenta- 
tion to  Sprouston,  in  Roxburghahire,  he  was  ordained 
00  the  11th  of  March  following,  and  immediately  com- 
meuced  his  ministerial  labours  in  that  parish.  He  was 
Mon  after  married  to  AGss  Jane  Carmicbael,  his  union 
with  whom  waa  productive  of  great  happiness  and  do- 
mestic comfort,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  the  laments 
cd  event,  whic3i  if  it  excited  such  universal  regret 
abroad,  must  have  shed  a  peculiarly  darli  and  desolating 
gloom  over  the  j6ys  and  prospects  of  an  affectionate 
^ily. 

Dr  Thomson's  ministry,  during  his  incumbency  at 
Sprouston,  was  characterised  by  the  same  ikithfid- 
ness  which  marked  his  subsequent  labours.  The 
Catechism  on  the  l.fOrd*8  Supper,  which  he  pubiBshed 
at  that  time  for  the  use  of  the  young  people  in  his 
parish,  has  been  of  great  servioe  to  many  besides  those 
for  whom  it  was  ori^nally  intended ;  and  aa  a  proof  of 
the  general  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  it  may  he 
mentioned,  that  it  haa  passed  through  upwards  of  thirty 
editions,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
copies  of  it  have  been  sold.  Besides  devoting  unre- 
nutting  attention  to  the  immediate  dutiea  of  his  parish, 
he  also  began  at  this  early  period  to  take  an  active  part 
in  tbe  important  business  of  the  Church  Courts. 

After  remaining  for  a  period  of  about  six  years  at 
Sprouston,  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  East 
Church,  Perth,  to  which  he  removed  in  tbe  year  1808, 
and  there  his  miniatry  was  equally  acceptable  as  in  his 
former  charge.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before,  his 
talents  becoming  more  extensivdiy  known,  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  the  vacant  charge  of  the  New  Greyfrian 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  On  commencing, 
in  the  spring  of  1810,  his  stated  labours  in  this  impor- 
tant situation,  he  made  a  most  fiivourable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Many  who  were  attracted 
by  tbe  brilliancy  of  his  talents  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  became  reg\ilar  attendants  on  his  ministry, 
uid  not  a  few  owe  their  earliest  r^igious  impresBious 


to  the  sound,  practical,  aad  efficient  instructioBs,  whieh 
they  were  at  this  time  priviheged  to  receive  from  him. 
The  peculiar  dootrines  of  Christianity  which  he  aaw  it  hia 
duty  to  bring  most  promiaentiy  forward  in  his  discourses^ 
were  not  at  tha£  period  so|KMwraUy  acceptable  as  at  pr^ 
sent ;  but  it  is  almost  aeedless  to  state,  that  these  doo- 
ttinea  were  laid  before  his  hearers  with  all  that  candour 
and  faithfulness  by  which  he  was  ever  distinguished. 
Indeed,  do  feature  in  his  character  was  more  strongly 
developed  than  his  aversion  to  any  improper  comprom 
noise  or  concealment;  and  Ihougb  this  circumstance  waa 
occasioually,  in  controversy,  productive  of  consequencea 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  himseUE^  he  was  thereby  often 
enabled  to  render  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
while  otheia  shrunk  back  from  the  unpleasant  but  salu- 
tary duty. 

St.  George's  Church,  which  had  been  for  some  years 
building,  having  been  opened  for  public  worship  in  the 
month  of  June  1814,  Dr  Thomson  was  selected  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council  as  the  most  suitable 
minister  for  so  influential  and  important  a  station.  The 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  coUectii^  and  retaining 
a  hu^e  congregation  in  this  new  sphere  of  usefulness, 
situated  as  it  then  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  city, 
were  not  few.  His  was  a  mind,  however,  not  to  be 
discouraged;  but  rather  stimulated  to  exertion  by  diffi- 
cull^.  And  while  he  at  once  devoted  all  the  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  discharge  of  his  multifari- 
ous dudes,  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
pleasure  of  the' Lord  prospering  in  his  hands,  and  of 
seeing  his  labours  crowned  with  abundant  success.  The 
congregation  by  whom  he  began  to  be  surrounded,  was 
of  the  highest  respectability,  and  to  many  of  them  he 
was  enabled,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  of  great 
spiritual  service.  The  respect  shewn  to  him  by  his 
people  was  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree,  and  over 
them  he  soon  acquired  an  influence  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sessed by  any  preacher.  ••  Nor,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Memoir,  "  is  it  necessary  to  say,  that  he  owed  this  en- 
viable ascendancy  to  no  compromise'  of  principle, — to 
no  onworthy  accommodation  of  divine  truth  to  the  pre- 
judices of  nis  audience.  In  addressing  himself  to  a 
congregation  peculiarly  exclusive  and  sensitive,  he  stood 
upon  the  high  ground  of  his  office  as  an  ambassador  for 
Christ ;  and  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whose 
hold  unfearing  character  his  own,  in  many  points,  bore 
a  striking  resemblance,  he  determined  to  know  nothing, 
as  the  subject  of  his  ministry,  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.  How  fuHy,  CTfectively,  and  persever- 
ingly  be  adhered  to  his  system,  the  recollection  of  his 
h^ers,  as  well  as  the  strain  of  his  published  discourses, 
amply  testify.  The  peculiar  qualifications  whidi  he 
hrought  to  his  task  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  To  a  manner  of  great  animation  and  fire, 
yet  restrained  and  dignified,  he  added  a  style  of  uncom- 
mon simp/lidty  and  spirit,  which  nature  enabled  him  to 
set  off  to  advantage  by  the  tones  of  a  voice  remarkable 
for  compass  and  harmony.  He  delighted  in  argument, 
hut  his  arguments  were  of  that  direct,  palpahk,  practi- 
cal diaraeter  which  stimulate  attention,  and  aidmit  of 
heing  appreciated  and  fofiowed  by  the  most  ordinary 
understanding;  whiSe  the  truths  he  laboimid  to  eettu 
blish  were  all  of  acknowledged  importance,  bore  so 
intimate  a  relation  to  the  system  which,  as  a  Chris- 
tian miidster,  it  was  his  province  to  illustmte  and  en- 
force, and  came  so  doscly  and  powerfidiy  hone  to 
every  man's  heart  and  conscience,  that  nothing  could 
appear  more  natund  than  the  pains  he  took  to  explain 
and  defend  tiiem.  As  in  tbe  clear  fountain  of  his 
thoughts,  fliere  were  no  turbid  elements,  no  confnsjon 
of  ideas,  no  obscure  images,  no  surface  on  which  a  way- 
ward fancy  cotdd  paint  the  fluctuating  figures  of  its  own 
changeful  extravagance ;  so,  in  his  discoorses,  bU  was 
simple,  perspicuous,  unaffected,  and  intelligible.  Ima- 
giziutioiiivas  not,  peihaps^  his  distinctive  fectiity;  y«t 
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even  of  the  glow  and  peculiar  effect  of  a  well  disciplin- 
ed imagination,  his  com  positions  were  not  destitute. 
When  he  chose,  he  could  he  tender,  descriptive,  and 
impasnoned ,  and  when  he  indulged  neither  in  decla- 
maticm  addressed  to  the  fancy,  nor  in  appeals  which 
went  to  the  heart,  he  uniformly  commanded  attention 
by  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  the  force  of  his  rea- 
sonings, and  the  pointed  and  practical  strain  of  his  ex- 
hortations.  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  him,  that 
few  men,  and  especially  few  public  instructors,  ever 
displayed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
or  could  turn  their  knowledge  to  better  accotmt.  His 
hearers  accordingly,  however  secular  their  habits,  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  were  addressed  by  one  intimately 
conversant  with  life  and  maimers ;  they  could  not  evade 
the  force  of  his  arguments  and  lessons,  by  ascribing 
them  to  the  ignorance  or  austerity  of  their  instructor ; 
they  could  not  but  perceive  in  his  delineations  of  char- 
acter,  a  faithful  mirror,  in  which  their  own  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  were  exliibited  to  the  life;  nor 
could  they  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  warnings  and 
of  counsels,  in  which  the  acuteness  of  the  man  of  libe- 
ml  ideas  and  of  general  observations,  was  blended  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  moralist,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Divine.  To  causes  such  as  these, 
accordingly,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  high  place  which  Dr 
Thomson  acquired  and  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
religious  puhlic  of  Edinburgh.  Nor,  in  any  review  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  period,  will  the  deserved 
fame  of  Dr  Thomson  be  overlooked,  as  one  of  the 
catises  of  the  revived  taste  for  the  faithful  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  which  has  happily  characterised  Edin- 
burgh for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.** 

By  the  young  people  of  his  congregation  he  was  more 
than  usually  beloved,  and  their  affection  was  responded 
to  on  his  part  by  the  most  Liborious  and  diligent  exer- 
tions for  their  spiritual  improvement.  Many  of  them 
still  bear  in  mind  the  affectionate  addresses,  and  sound 
and  wholesome  advices  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
received  from  him,  both  publicly  and  in  private,  and 
look  back  with  melancholy  satisfaction  on  those  plea- 
sant hours  which,  in  Sunday  classes  and  week-day 
meetings,  he  so  unremittingly  devoted  to  their  spiritual 
instruction. 

But  these  labours  among  the  young  were  not  confined 
to  the  congregation.  lie  soon  found  there  were  many 
in  the  parish  whom  his  Sabbath  ministrations  could  not 
reach,  either  from  their  not  attending  Church,  or  re- 
quiring more  instruction  than  could  be  given  them  on 
that  day.  To  meet  their  case,  he  collected  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  in  Young  Street,  where  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  parishioners  might 
receive  the  elementary  principles  of  education  and  reli- 
gion at  a  cheap  rate.  To  this  school  it  was  Dr  Thom- 
son's practice  to  devote  entire  days  of  his  valuable 
time,  and,  till  a  teacher  was  trained  by  himself,  and 
qualified  to  follow  out  efficiently  his  own  plans  of  in- 
struction, he  regularly  attended  at  nine  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  commenced  his  self-imposed  but  laborious 
task.  In  no  circumstances,  perhaps,  did  he  appear  more 
truly  great  than  when  thus  unostentatiously  engaged  in 
these  labours  of  love ;  and  so  completely  did  he  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  understandings  of  the  children, 
that  instead  of  being  awe-struck  in  his  presence,  they 
seemed  apparently  as  happy  under  his  instructions  as 
when  engaged  in  their  innocent  amusements.  For  the 
use  of  the  children  attending  this  school,  he  prepared 
several  excellent  manuals  of  education,  one  of  which, 
"  Collection"  for  the  highest  class,  contains  many  originid 
compositions,  and  is  justly  held  in  very  high  estimation. 

It  is  known  to  many  that  Dr  Thomson  took  also  a 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  psalmody  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  George's.  Possessed  of  a  fine 
ear  and  taste  for  music,  he  was  well  qualified  to  effect 
H  salutary  change  in  this  important  part  of  the  services 


of  the  sanctuary.  He  drew  up  a  collection  of  the  most 
approved  psalm  tunes,  all  of  which  he  carefully  revised, 
and  added  several  original  compositions,  and  a  few  of 
his  own  of  great  beauty.  The  improvement  which 
within  these  few  years  has  taken  phuse  in  this  part  of 
public  worship,  in  many  of  the  congregations  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  throughout  the  country,  may,  in  no  snuill 
degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  unremitting  exertions  made 
by  him  in  this  respect. 

Though  Dr  Thomson  appeared  to  great  adrantoge 
in  the  pulpit,  those  who  knew  him  best,  perhaps  ad- 
mired idm  even  more  in  the  private  ministrations  of  bis 
parish.  In  every  house  which  he  entered  he  was  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  when  he  departed  he  car- 
ried ^vith  him  the  good  wishes  of  all.  But  more  es{)e- 
cially  in  sea^^ons  of  domestic  distress  his  presence  was 
found  to  be  peculiarly  useful  and  acceptable.  While 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  and  tenderness  he  poured 
the  words  of  consolation  into  the  ear  of  the  disconso- 
late and  afflicted,  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  enabled,  in 
a  singularly  happy  manner,  to  superadd  such  spiritual 
instruction  and  admonition  as  he  thought  necessary. 
His  well-timed  addresses  at  these  seasons  have  been 
productive  to  many  families  not  only  of  comfort  but  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit.  Numerous  also  were  the 
chambers  of  death  which  be  was  called  to  visit,  and 
when  neither  the  world  nor  its  enjoyments  have  been 
able  CO  yield  the  slightest  peace  of  mind  in  the  pro?- 
pect  of  dissolution,  his  voice  has  often  been  heard  amid 
the  sorrows  of  these  dark  and  trying  scenes,  rising  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  in  accents  of  the  deepest  ten- 
derness, leading  away  the  soul  from  all  earthly  refuges, 
and  commending  it  to  the  mercies  of  an  all-sufficient 
and  compassionate  Saviour. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  Dr  Thomson 
had  commenced,  in  the  month  of  August  1810,  the 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  Of 
this  periodical  he  continued,  for  the  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  from  its  establishment  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
its  only  and  unassisted  editor,  except  on  occasions  when 
necessarily  absent  from  town.  The  amount  of  labour 
which  he  thus  voluntarily  undertook  was  very  great, 
and  it  is  known  that  he  spent  many  an  almost  sleeple!:| 
night  in  maVing  the  necessary  preparations  for  its  pub- 
lication. In  the  course  of  his  career  both  as  an  editor 
and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dr  Thomson  found  him- 
self often  reluctantly  dragged  into  controversies  which 
occasionally  exposed  him  to  calumny  and  reproach.  To 
use  the  language  of  Dr  M*Crie,  who  has  also  since  gone 
to  his  eternal  rest,  *'  he  was  not  exposed  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  those  of  whom  all  men  speak 
well.  He  had  his  detractors  and  enemies,  who 
waited  for  his  halting,  and  were  prepared  to  magnify 
and  blazon  his  faults.**  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of 
another  Christian  patriot,  no  man  ever  loved  or  hated 
him  moderately.  This  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  great  talents,  and  the  rough  contests  in  which  he 
\vas  involved.  His  generous  spirit  raised  him  above 
the  indulgence  of  envy  and  every  jealous  feeling,  but  it 
made  him  less  tolerant  of  those  who  displayed  these 
mean  vices.  When  convinced  of  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
and  satisfied  of  its  magnitude,  he  threw  his  wiiole  soul 
into  it,  summoned  all  his  powers  to  its  defence,  and 
assailed  its  adversaries,  not  only  with  strong  arguments, 
but  with  sharp,  pointed,  and  poignant  sarcasm ;  but 
unless  he  perceived  insincerity,  malignity,  or  perverse- 
ness,  his  own  feelings  were  too  acute  and  too  just  to  per- 
mit him,  gratuitously,  to  wound  those  of  others.  That 
his  zeal  was  always  reined  by  prudence  ;  that  his 
ardour  of  mind  never  hurried  him  to  a  precipitate  con- 
clusion, or  led  him  to  magnify  the  subject  in  debate , 
that  his  mind  was  never  warped  by  party  feeling ;  and 
that  he  never  indulged  the  love  of  victory,  or  sought  to 
humble  a  teazing  or  pragmatic  adversary,  are  positions 
which  his  true  friends  wUl  not  maintain.    But  bis  ableit 
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opponents  wffl  admit,  that  in  all  the  great  questions  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  he  acted  conscientiously; 
that  he  was  an  open,  manly,  and  honourable  adversary ; 
ami  that  though  he  was  sometimes  intemperate,  he  was 
nev«>r  duingenuous.  Dr  Thomson  was  by  constitution 
u  reformer ;  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  great 
men  who,  in  a  former  age,  won  renown,  by  assailing  the 
hydra  of  error ;  and  of  dvil  and  religious  tyranny,  and 
his  character  partook  of  theirs.  In  particular,  he  bore 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  Luther,  both  in  excel- 
lencies and  defects ;  his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency, 
his  m<ucuUne  eloquence,  his  facctioiisnessand  pleasantry, 
the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for  the  fascinating  charms 
of  music,  and  the  irritability  and  vehemence  which  he 
ocrtk^ionidly  exhibited,  to  which  some  will  add  the 
nece»blty  which  this  imposed  on  him  to  make  retractions, 
which,  while  they  threw  a  partial  shade  over  his  fame, 
taught  his  admirers  the  needful  lesson,  that  he  was  a 
innn  Mihject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  others. 
But  the  fact  is,  though  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  for  revealing  it,  that  some  of  those 
fffusions' which  were  most  objectionable,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  greatest  obloquy,  were  neither  composed  by 
Dr  Thomson,  nor  seen  by  him,  until  they  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  and  that  in  one  instance,  which 
hn-4  ffiven  rise  to  the  most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the 
expenses  of  a  prosecution,  and  submitted  to  make  a 
public  apology,  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocent 
as  the  child  unborn,  rather  than  give  up  the  name  of 
the  friend  who  was  morally  responsible  tor  the  deed; — an 
ex:unpie  of  generous  self-devotion  which  has  few  paral- 
lels." 

Dr  Thomson  at  all  times  took  an  interest  in  the 
business  of  many  of  the  public  charities  and  societies 
connected  with  Edinburgh.  He  was  never  unwilling 
to  give  his  powerful  assistance,  either  in  aiding  in  their 
niaxiagement,  or  pleading  their  cause  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  iiuleed  matter  of  surprise  how  he  found  time  for 
the  multifarious  duties  which  he  was,  in  this  and 
other  respects,  called  to  perform,  no  less  than  of  admira- 
tion at  the  apparent  ease  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
lie  went  through  them  all.  Superadded  to  his  other 
labours,  roust,  in  particular,  be  mentioned  the  leading 
part  which  he  took  in  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  In  these  courts,  indeed,  he  was  for  many  years 
preceding  his  death,  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was,  from  principle,  attached.  The 
amount  of  personal  labour  and  anxiety  w^ch  was  thus 
devolved  upon  him  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate, 
and  few  men,  it  is  believed,  could  have  so  long  sus- 
tained the  unceasing  demands  which,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  were  thus  made  on  his  time  and  exertions. 
He  was,  however,  admirably  qualified  to  occupy  such 
an  important  and  commanding  station.  Not  only  was 
he  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and 
the  different  forms  requisite  in  conducting  business,  but 
for  ability  and  readiness  in  debate  he  stood  almost  un- 
rivalled. Many  will  recollect  the  bursts  of  eloquence 
which  they  have  heard  from  his  lips  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  ability,  dignity,  anid  ease  with  which, 
even  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  could  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  an  opponent.  The  important  objects  which 
he  often  had  in  view  were,  no  doubt,  sometimes  thwarted 
by  large  migorities,  but  his  intrepidity  and  fortitude 
never  forsook  him,  and  want  of  success  only  produced 
in  him  redoubled  exertion. 

This  b  not  the  place,  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  enter 
on  the  protracted  discussion  to  which  liie  proceedings 
of  the  diirectors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
regarding  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  unfortunate- 
ly gave  rise,  and  in  which  Dr  Thomson  took  so  prominent 
a  part.  While,  however,  some  of  the  consequences 
which  ensued  from  these  discussions  were  deeply  re- 
gretted, and  by  none  more  than  Dr  Thomson  himself, 
4  ^iii  be  aduiUttd  by  every  unprciudiced  mind,  ut  all 


acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
practice  complained  of  called  most  loudly  for  redress,  and 
that  the  great  principles  maintained  in  this  controversy, 
on  his  part,  had  for  their  only  object  the  preservation 
and  purity  of  the  Word  of  God  without  mixture,  dimi- 
nution, or  addition. 

The  discourses  which  Dr  Thomson  delivered,  and 
afterwards  published,  the  winter  preceding  his  death,  on 
the  doctrine  of  "  Universal  Pardon,"  were  highly 
seasonable  and  useful  at  the  time,  and  contain  a  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  errors  they  are  intended  to  ex- 
pose. These  discourses  are  regarded  by  many  as  the 
best  specimen  of  the  diversified  talents  of  their  author ; 
and  certainly  display  his  ability  to  great  advantage,  not 
only  as  an  acute  reasoner,  but  as  a  profound  theologian 
and  Scripture  critic 

The  leading  part  whidi  he  took,  in  regard  to  theim* 
portant  subject  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  This  was  the  last 
public  question  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  and  versatile  mind.  With  characteristic  bold- 
ness and  magnanimity  he  set  his  face  against  all  partial 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  this  system  of  bodily 
and  mental  oppression,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  oppo- 
sition, stood  fearlessly  forward,  the  avowed,  determined, 
and  i^le  advocate  of  immediate  emancipation. 

A  meeting  of  the  An ti- Slavery  Society  having  been 
held  in  the  month  of  October  1830,  Dr  Thomson  at- 
tended, and  after  Mr  Jeffrey  (now  promoted  to  the 
bench)  and  other  speakers  had  aiddressed  the  meeting, 
and  stated  their  views  as  to  the  proper  time  for  aboli- 
tion, he  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  craved 
permission  to  explain  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  "  With  a  power  of  argument,  and  an  earnest- 
ness and  elevation  of  tone  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
he  entered  on  the  subject ;  and  in  a  brief  speech,  ex- 
plained the  points  in  which  he  differed  from  the  former 
speakers,  as  w^ell  as  those  in  which  he  agreed  with 
them.  Never  was  the  triumph  of  truth  and  eloquence 
more  complete.  Before  he  had  concluded,  the  majority 
of  the  meetiqg  was  with  him :  the  confidence  of  the 
directors  of  the  society  in  the  measures  they  had  come 
forward  to  recommend,  was  shaken ;  and,  in  the  rap- 
turous acclamations  of  a  crowded  assembly,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  listening  to  the  first  echo,  whichi  Great 
Britain,  through  all  her  provinces,  has  since  sent  back, 
to  the  call  of  justice  and  religion,  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
jured children  of  her  colonies." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  friends  of  immediate 
aboHtion,  Dr  Thomson  attended  along  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Anti-SUivery  Society,  who  now  almost 
unanimously  coincided  in  his  views.  The  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  that  occasion  was  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  effort  of  his  genius,  abounding  in  high  and 
elevated  feeling,  and  carrying  conviction  irresistibly 
home  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Rarely  have 
we  witnessed  such  unequivocal  symptoms  of  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  as  this  brilliant  efiusion  of  his  eloquence 
produced  on  the  densely  crowded  meeting  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  address 
is  so  beautiful  and  so  characteristic  of  the  determined 
views  which  he  entertained  on  this  great  question,  that 
we  cannot  resist  recalling  it  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers : — "If,"  said  he,  "  there  must  be  violence,  let 
it  even  come,  for  it  will  soon  pass  away — let  it  come, 
and  rage  its  little  hour,  since  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
lasting  freedom,  and  prosperity,  and  happiness.  Give 
me  the  hurricane  rather  than  the  pestilence.  Give  me 
the  hurricane,  with  its  thunder,  and  its  lightning,  and 
its  tempest ; — give  me  the  hurricane,  %vith  its  partial 
and  temporary  devastations,  awful  though  they  be ; — 
give  me  the  hurricane,  Mith  its  purifying,  healthful, 
salutary  effects; — give  roe  that  hurricane,  infinitely 
rather  than  the  noisome  pesHlence,  whose  path  is  never 
crossed,  w»:^sc  bilcncc  i^  iicvcr  clUturbcd,  Mh«jbc  pro- 
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even  of  i)\e  glow  and  peculiar  effect  of  a  well  disciplin- 
ed imaffination,  his  compositions  were  not  destitute. 
When  he  cbose,  he  could  he  tender,  descriptive,  and 
impassioned ,  and  when  he  indulged  neither  in  decla- 
mation addressed  to  the  fancy,  nor  in  appeals  which 
went  to  the  heart,  he  uniformly  commanded  attention 
by  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  the  force  of  his  rea- 
sonings, and  the  pointed  and  practical  strain  of  his  ex- 
hortations. It  has  been  well  remarked  of  him,  that 
few  men,  and  especially  few  public  instructors,  ever 
displayed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
or  could  turn  their  knowledge  to  better  account.  His 
hearers  accordingly,  however  secular  their  habits,  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  were  addressed  by  one  intimately 
conversant  \%'ith  life  and  manners ;  they  could  not  evade 
the  force  of  his  arguments  and  lessons,  by  ascribing 
them  to  the  ignorance  or  austerity  of  their  instructor ; 
they  could  not  but  perceive  in  his  delineations  of  char- 
acter, a  faithful  mirror,  in  which  their  own  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  were  exhibited  to  the  life;  nor 
could  they  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  warnings  and 
of  counsels,  in  which  the  acuteness  of  the  man  of  libe- 
ral ideas  and  of  general  observations,  was  blended  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  moralist,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Divine.  To  causes  such  as  these, 
accordingly,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  high  place  which  Dr 
Thomson  acquired  and  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
religious  public  of  Edinburgh.  Nor,  in  any  review  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  period,  will  the  deserved 
fame  of  Dr  Thomson  be  overlooked,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revived  taste  for  the  faithful  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  which  has  happily  characterised  Edin- 
burgh for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years." 

By  the  young  people  of  his  congregation  he  was  more 
than  usually  beloved,  and  their  affection  was  responded 
to  on  his  part  by  the  most  laborious  and  diligent  exer- 
tions for  their  spiritual  improvement.  Many  of  them 
still  l>ear  in  mind  the  affectionate  addresses,  and  sound 
and  wholesome  advices  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
received  from  him,  both  publicly  and  in  private,  and 
look  back  with  melancholy  satisfaction  on  those  plea- 
sant hours  which,  in  Sunday  classes  and  week-day 
meetings,  he  so  unremittingly  devoted  to  their  spiritual 
instruction. 

But  these  labours  among  the  young  were  not  confined 
to  the  congregation.  He  soon  found  there  were  many 
in  the  parish  whom  his  Sabbath  ministrations  could  not 
reach,  either  from  their  not  attending  Church,  or  re- 
quiring more  instruction  than  could  be  given  them  on 
that  day.  To  meet  their  case,  he  collected  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  in  Young  Street,  where  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  parishioners  might 
receive  the  elementary  principles  of  education  and  reli- 
gion at  a  cheap  rate.  To  this  school  it  was  Dr  Thom- 
son's practice  to  devote  entire  days  of  his  valuable 
time,  and,  till  a  teacher  was  trained  by  himself,  and 
qualified  to  follow  out  cfhciently  his  own  plans  of  in- 
struction, he  regularly  attended  at  nine  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  commenced  his  self-imposed  but  laborious 
task.  In  no  circumstances,  perhaps,  did  he  appear  more 
truly  great  than  when  thus  unostentatiously  engaged  in 
these  labours  of  love ;  and  so  completely  did  he  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  understandings  of  the  children, 
that  instead  of  being  awe-struck  in  his  presence,  they 
seemed  apparently  as  happy  under  his  instructions  as 
when  engaged  in  their  innocent  amusements.  For  the 
use  of  the  children  attending  this  school,  he  prepared 
several  excellent  manuals  of  education,  one  of  which, 
'*  Collection"  for  the  highest  class,  contains  many  original 
compositions,  and  is  justly  held  in  very  high  estimation. 

It  is  known  to  many  that  Dr  Thomson  took  also  a 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  psalmody  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  George's.  Possessed  of  a  fine 
ear  and  taste  for  music,  he  was  well  qualified  to  effect 
tk  salutary  change  in  this  important  part  of  the  services 


of  the  sanctuary.  He  drew  up  a  collection  of  the  mou 
approved  psalm  tunes,  all  of  which  he  carefully  revised, 
and  added  several  original  compontions,  and  a  few  af 
his  own  of  great  beauty.  The  improvement  which 
within  these  few  3rear8  has  taken  place  in  this  part  of 
public  worship,  in  many  of  the  congregations  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  throughout  the  country,  may,  in  no  small 
degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  unremitting  ezerdons  mAi 
by  him  in  this  respect. 

Though  Dr  Thomson  appeared  to  great  advaota^ 
in  the  pulpit,  those  who  knew  him  best,  perhaps  ad- 
mired him  even  more  in  the  private  ministrations  of  his 
parish.  In  every  house  which  he  entered  he  was  reoci?ed 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  when  he  departed  he  cv* 
ried  ^vith  him  the  good  wishes  of  all.  But  more  eM«- 
cinlly  in  seasons  of  domestic  distress  his  presence  vs 
found  to  be  peculiarly  useful  and  aeceptable.  Wbile 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  and  tenderness  he  poured 
the  words  of  consolation  into  the  ear  of  the  disoonfo* 
late  and  afflicted,  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  enabled,  ia 
a  singularly  happy  manner,  to  superadd  such  spiritual 
instruction  and  admonition  as  he  thought  nece^farr. 
His  well-timed  addresses  at  these  seasons  have  been 
productive  to  many  fi&milies  not  only  of  comfort  but  rf 
great  and  lasting  benefit.  Numerous  also  were  tbe 
chambers  of  death  which  he  was  called  to  visit,  ac'i 
wlien  neither  the  world  nor  its  enjoyments  have  beei' 
able  to  >ield  the  slightest  peace  of  mind  in  tbe  rif^- 
pect  of  dissolution,  his  voice  has  of^cn  been  heard  air/'i 
the  sorrows  of  these  dark  and  trying  scenes,  ri>in5  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  in  accents  of  the  deepest  ten- 
derness, leading  away  the  soul  from  all  earthly  rt'fu?cs 
and  commending  it  to  the  mercies  of  an  all-suifirieni 
and  compassionate  Saviour. 

M^ith  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  Dr  Tbom^QB 
had  commenced,  in  the  month  of  August  ISIO,  tLe 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  Of 
this  periodical  he  continued,  for  the  twenty  years  wUf a 
elapsed  from  its  establishment  till  the  time  of  his  dcitK 
its  only  and  unassisted  editor,  except  on  occasions  n-!icn 
necessiirily  absent  from  town.  The  amount  of  h\y*Gr 
which  he  thus  voluntarily  undertook  whs  very  great. 
and  it  is  known  that  he  spent  many  an  almost  f1eeplo>\ 
night  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  its  pub- 
lication, lu  the  course  of  his  career  both  as  an  editor 
and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dr  Thomson  found  bur- 
self  often  reluctantly  dragged  into  controversies  which 
occasionally  exposed  him  to  calumny  and  reproach.  To 
use  the  language  of  Dr  M'Crie,  who  has  also  since  goi» 
to  his  eternal  rest,  **  he  was  not  exposed  to  tbe  vttf 
denounced  against  those  of  whom  all  men  sp^si^ 
well.  He  had  his  detractors  and  enemies,  wb>' 
waited  for  his  halting,  and  were  prepared  to  inag:'iO] 
and  blazon  his  faults.**  Of  him  it  may  besaid.  a<oi 
another  Christian  patriot,  no  man  ever  loved  or  bar^ 
him  modemtely.  This  was  the  inevitable  conseqaemv 
of  his  great  talents,  and  the  rough  contests  in  wbicli  •<' 
was  involved.  His  generous  spirit  raised  him  al>«^'^<' 
tbe  indulgeuce  of  envy  and  every  jealous  feeling',  Hf  '• 
made  him  less  tolerant  of  those  who  displayed  llt^ 
mean  vices.  When  convinced  of  the  justice  of  aGW*^. 
and  satisfied  of  its  magnitude,  he  threw  his  whole  io-j- 
into  ii,  summoned  all  his  powers  to  its  defenre,  a^ti 
assailed  its  adversaries,  not  only  with  strong  arpiiiirDt». 
but  with  sharp,  pointed,  and  poignant  sarcasm ;  bu^ 
unless  he  perceived  insincerity,  malignity,  or  pervorrf- 
ness,  his  own  feelings  were  too  acute  and  too  ju»t  to  per- 
mit him,  gratuitously,  to  wound  those  of  others.  TU 
his  zeal  was  always  reined  by  prudence  ;  that  ^ 
ardour  of  mind  never  hurried  him  to  a  precipitate  wb- 
elusion,  or  led  him  to  magnify  the  subject  in  debate  < 
that  his  mind  was  never  warped  by  party  feelinp:  ^^ 
that  he  never  indulged  the  love  of  victory,  or  sought  i«) 
humble  a  teazing  or  pragmatic  adversary,  are  poAtioi>> 
whidi  his  true  friends  will  not  maintain.    But  his  ahUtf 
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opponents  will  admit,  that  in  all  the  great  questions  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  he  acted  conscientiously ; 
that  he  \vna  an  open,  manly,  and  honourable  adversary ; 
ami  rhat  though  he  was  sometimes  intemperate,  he  was 
nevfT  disingenuous.  Dr  Thomson  was  by  constitution 
:i  refomier ;  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  great 
men  who,  in  a  former  age,  won  renown,  by  assailing  the 
hydra  of  error  ;  and  of  dvil  and  religious  tyranny,  and 
his  character  partook  of  theirs.  In  particular,  he  bore 
lio  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  Luther,  both  in  excel- 
lencies and  defects ;  his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency, 
his  m<i»euline  eloquence,  his  facctioiisnessand  pleasantry, 
the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for  the  fascinating  charms 
of  music,  and  the  irritability  and  vehemence  which  he 
ocntsionally  exhibited,  to  which  some  will  add  the 
necesfdty  which  this  imposed  on  him  to  make  retractions, 
which,  while  they  threw  a  partial  shade  over  his  fame, 
taught  his  admirers  the  needful  lesson,  that  he  was  a 
man  tiiibject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  >vith  others. 
But  the  fact  18,  though  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  for  revealing  it,  that  some  of  those 
ciiuBiong  which  were  most  objectionable,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  p^reatest  obloquy,  were  neither  composed  by 
Dr  Thomson,  nor  seen  by  him,  until  they  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  and  that  in  one  instance,  which 
hits  ^iven  rise  to  the  most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the 
expengiis  of  a  prosecution,  and  submitted  to  make  a 
puhlic  apology,  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocent 
as  the  child  unborn,  rather  than  give  up  the  name  of 
the  Iriend  who  was  morally  i^sponsible  tor  the  deed ; — an 
cxaruple  of  generous  self-devotion  which  has  few  paral- 
lel-." 

Dr  Thomson  at  all  times  took  an  interest  in  the 
business  of  many  of  the  public  charities  and  societies 
connected  with  Edinburgh.  He  was  never  unwilling 
to  lirive  his  powerful  assistance,  either  in  aiding  in  their 
mansgement,  or  pleading  their  cause  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  iitdeed  matter  of  surprise  how  he  found  time  for 
the  multifarious  duties  which  he  was,  in  this  and 
other  respects,  called  to  perform,  no  less  than  of  admira- 
tion at  the  apparent  ease  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  went  through  them  all.  Superadded  to  his  other 
labours,  must,  in  particular,  be  mentioned  the  leading 
psrt  which  he  took  in  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Li  these  courts,  indeed,  he  was  for  many  years 
preceding  his  death,  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  the 
psrty  to  which  he  was,  from  principle,  attached.  The 
smount  of  personal  labour  and  anxiety  w)uch  was  thus 
devolved  upon  him  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate, 
snd  few  men,  it  is  believed,  could  have  so  long  sus- 
tained the  unceasing  demands  which,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  were  Uius  made  on  his  time  and  exertions. 
He  was,  however,  admirably  qualified  to  occupy  such 
BQ  important  and  commanding  station.  Not  only  was 
he  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and 
the  different  forms  requisite  in  conducting  business,  but 
for  ability  and  readiness  in  debate  he  stood  almost  un- 
rivalled. Many  will  recollect  the  burst!  of  eloquence 
which  they  have  heard  from  his  lips  in  the  General 
Asftembiy,  and  the  ability,  dignity,  and  ease  with  which, 
even  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  could  reply  to  the 
wgumeots  of  an  opponent.  The  important  objects  which 
be  often  had  in  view  were,  no  doubt,  sometimes  thwarted 
^y  hirge  migoricies,  but  his  intrepidity  and  fortitude 
never  forsook  him,  and  want  of  success  only  produced 
in  bim  redoubled  exertion. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  enter 
oil  the  protracted  discussion  to  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
regarding  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  unfortunate- 
ly g^^ve  rise,  and  in  which  Dr  Thomson  took  so  prominent 
a  part.  While,  however,  some  of  the  consequences 
which  ensued  from  these  discussions  were  deeply  re- 
grctied,  and  by  none  more  than  Dr  Thomson  himself, 
it  ^yjU  bv  aduiitttd  by  every  unprejudiced  miiid,  ut  all 


acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
practice  complained  of  called  most  loudly  for  redress,  and 
that  the  great  principles  maintained  in  this  controversy, 
on  his  part,  had  for  their  only  object  the .  preservation 
and  purity  of  the  Word  of  God  without  mixtiire,  dimi- 
nution, or  addition. 

The  discourses  which  Dr  Thomson  delivered,  and 
afterwards  published,  the  winter  preceding  his  death,  on 
the  doctrine  of  "  Universal  Pardon,**  were  highly 
seasonable  and  useful  at  the  time,  and  contain  a  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  errors  tliey  are  intended  to  ex- 
pose. These  discourses  are  regarded  by  many  as  the 
best  specimen  of  the  diversified  talents  of  their  author ; 
and  certainly  display  his  ability  to  great  advantage,  not 
only  as  an  acute  reasoner,  but  as  a  profound  theologian 
and  Scripture  critic. 

The  leading  part  which  he  took,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  This  was  the  last 
public  question  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  and  versatile  mind.  With  characteristic  bold- 
ness and  magnanimity  he  set  his  face  against  all  partial 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  this  system  of  bodily 
and  mental  oppression,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  oppo- 
sition, Htood  fearlessly  forward,  the  avowed,  determined, 
and  Me  advocate  of  immediate  emancipation. 

A  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  having  been 
held  in  the  month  of  October  1830,  Dr  Thomson  at- 
tended, and  after  Mr  Jeffrey  (now  promoted  to  the 
bench)  and  other  speakers  hsid  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  stated  their  views  as  to  the  proper  time  for  aboli- 
tion, he  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  craved 
permission  to  explain  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  "  With  a  power  of  argument,  and  an  earnest- 
ness and  elevation  of  tone  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
he  entered  on  the  subject ;  and  in  a  brief  speech,  ex- 
plained the  points  in  which  he  differed  from  the  former 
speakers,  as  well  as  those  in  which  he  agreed  with 
them.  Never  was  the  triumph  of  truth  and  eloquence 
more  complete.  Before  he  had  conduded,  the  majority 
of  the  meetiqg  was  with  him:  the  confidence  ii  the 
directors  of  the  society  in  the  measures  they  had  come 
forward  to  recommend,  was  shaken ;  and,  in  the  rftp- 
turous  acclamations  of  a  crowded  assembly,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  listening  to  the  first  echo,  whichi  Great 
Britain,  through  all  her  provinces,  has  since  sent  back, 
to  the  call  of  justice  and  religion,  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
jured children  of  her  colonies." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  friends  of  immediate 
abolition,  Dr  Thomson  attended  along  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  who  now  almost 
unanimously  coincided  in  his  views.  The  speecii  which 
he  delivered  on  that  occasion  was  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  effort  of  his  genius,  abounding  in  liigh  and 
elevated  feeling,  and  carrying  conviction  irresistibly 
home  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Rarely  have 
we  witnessed  such  unequivocal  symptoms  of  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  as  this  brilliant  efiusion  of  his  eloquence 
produced  on  the  densely  crowded  meeting  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  address 
is  so  beautiful  and  so  characteristic  of  the  determined 
views  which  he  entertained  on  this  great  question,  that 
we  cannot  resist  recalling  it  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers : — "If,"  said  he,  **  there  must  be  violence,  let 
it  even  come,  for  it  will  soon  pass  away — let  it  come, 
and  rage  its  little  hour,  since  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
lasdng  freedom,  and  prosperity,  and  happiness.  Give 
me  the  hurricane  rather  than  the  pestilence.  Give  me 
the  hurricane,  with  its  thunder,  and  its  lightning,  and 
its  tempest ; — give  me  the  hurricane,  with  its  partial 
and  temporary  devastations,  awful  though  they  be ; — 
give  me  the  hurricane,  with  its  purifying,  healthful, 
salutary  effects; — give  me  that  hurricane,  infinitely 
rather  than  the  noisome  pestilence,  whose  path  is  never 
crossed,  \vl;96v  silcncu  u  never  disturbed,  wliusc  pro- 
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consideratioDS  of  expediency.  And,  doubtless,  in  some 
parts  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  two  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  immediate  connection.  Besides,  as  the  service 
alluded  to  was  often  rendered  for  value  received,  the 
period  of  its  continuance  might  at  any  time  be  resolved 
into  on  equivalent  in  money,  and  having  assumed  the 
form  of  a  pecuniary  obligation,  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. But  though  the  term  release  in  our  translation 
may  seem  to  favour  this  view,  the  original  word  does 
not  support  it,  and  the  more  general  opinion,  among 
the  ablest  expositors,  is,  that  the  manumission  of  those 
Israelites  who  might  fall  into  a  state  of  bondage  to 
their  brethren,  was  provided  for  on  other  grounds,  and 
in  virtue  of  a  distinct  law.  Such  a  condition  was  cer- 
tainly recognised;  but  public  regulations  were  so  framed 
in  reference  to  it,  as  to  preclude  gross  abuse,  while  it 
lasted ;  and  being  deemed  an  evil,  it  Avas  limited  to  a 
short  duration.  **  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve ;  and  in  the  seventh,  he  shall  go 
out  free  for  nothing."  The  term  of  servitude  here 
specified  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessarily 
affected  by  the  Sabbatical  year.  The  horrors  of  slavery, 
as  realized  in  modem  times,  and  under  Christians,  were 
utterly  unknown  among  the  children  of  Israel.  But 
that  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  more  particular 
and  separate  notice. 

The  fourth  thing  enjoined  on  the  Sabbatical  year 
was  the  public  reading  of  the  law  during  the  feast  of 
tabernacles :   *'  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saving, 
At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of 
the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernncles,  when 
all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this 
law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing."     Many  perhaps, 
at  first  sight,  may  be  inclined  to  attach  but  little  impor. 
tance  to  this  part  of  the  institution.     Upon  examina- 
tion and  reflection,  however,  the  subject  will  be  seen 
in  a  difl'crent  light.     In  this  ordinance  we  hare  one  of 
the  most  impressive  instances  of  the  care  that  was 
taken,  under  the  Old  Testament,  to  make  religion  a 
great  national  concern,  and  to  acknowledge,  with  every 
demonstration  of  reverence,  the  paramount  authority 
of   the   divine   law.      Not  merely    were   the  males 
required  to  be  present  at  this  solemn  septennial  obser- 
vance, but  the  whole  nation ;  that  is,  all  were  invited, 
and  as  many  as  could  possibly  attend,   came  forward. 
**  Guther  the  people  together,  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  thy  stranger  that   is  within  thy  gates, 
that   they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn  and 
fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law ;  and  that  their  children,  which  have 
not  known  any  thing,  may  hear  and  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  your  God,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the  land  whither 
ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it."    The  nature  of  the 
case,  of  course,  required  that  numbers  of  persons,  pro- 
perly qualified,  should  be  engaged  in  the  reading  of  the 
law,  at  different  stations,  in  order  that  all  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  distinctly.     And,  according 
to  Jewish  authorities,  the  king,  judge,  or  high  priest, 
was  the  chief  reader,  first  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  temple.     How  striking 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  so  imposing  and  edifying 
a  service  !     How  vast  the  concourse  assembled  on  such 
occasions  I     May  not  this  have  been  the  great  congre- 
gation to  which  the  royal  Psalmist  refers  ?     And  could 
the  chosen  race  have  met  together  under  circumstances 
better  calculated  to  dispose  the  mind  for  serious  and 
lasting  impressions  ?     They  were  all  relieved  from  the 
care  of  their  worldly  concerns,  and  especially  from  the 
anxiety  which  unavoidably  attends  a  state  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment.     At  such  periods  they  would  enjoy  a 
precious  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  statutes  of  the 
Lord  their  God,  without  interruption  or  distraction. 

Such  were  the  peculiar  observances  of  the  Sabbatical 
year;  and  surely  no  exception  dxn  be  tiiltn  to  any  of 


them,  as  unreasonable,  if  we  admit  the  aathority  hj 
which  they  were  enjoined.  But  it  has  been  lekei, 
and  that  without  the  least  wish  to  cast  any  slight  npon 
the  institution,  how  were  the  Israelites  employed  donnr 
BO  long  a  period  of  cessation  from  their  ordmarr  agri- 
cultural pursuits  ?  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of 
importance  to  supply  a  suitable  answer;  for  the  totil 
unrestrained  idleness  of  a  populous  nation,  durini^  i 
whole  year,  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  unaccom- 
panied with  serious  evils.  The  year  of  release,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  season  either  of  listless  vacuity  or  law- 
less excess.  One  prominent  part  of  the  usual  occupsooa 
of  the  people  would  remain  nearly  the  same  as  at  orber 
times.  While  the  tillage  of  the  ground  was  intermitted, 
the  care  of  cattle  would  still  require  considerable  stten- 
tion.  And  religious  exercises  seem  to  have  been  en^vvd 
in,  throughout  the  course  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  Hitk 
greater  ardour  and  solemnity.  The  growii  up  rocmbeR 
of  the  community  were,  expressly  commanded  to  gire 
almost  universal  attendance,  at  one  period  of  it,  on  riu 
public  reading  of  the  law;  and  is  it  not  highly  probable, 
that  their  leisure  at  home  was  spent,  in  part  at  lesst,  in 
the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the  knowl^ke  at 
the  holy  oracles  ?  This  most  important  and  interestinf 
duty,  in  those  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  apt)ears  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  committed  to  the  bsuds  o( 
parents  themselves.  The  fiidlities  for  the  effidem 
performance  of  it  were,  at  the  saroetime,  extremely  (fv, 
or  rather  it  was  encompassed  with  innumerable  &((*• 
culties.  The  art  of  printing  was  unknown.  Wnnea 
copies  of  the  law  must  have  been  comparatively  inar- 
cessible  to  many.  Perhaps,  too,  the  process  of  eleiuen- 
tary  teaching  was  but  imperfectly  understood.  And  it', 
vrith  all  these  disadvantages,  the  religious  education  of 
the  Hebrew  youth  had  been  attended  to  only  during  the 
intervals  of  labour  in  ordinary  years,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  it  was  then  overlooked,  it  could 
not  have  been  carried  to  that  degree  of  profidenry 
which  the  earnest  and  frequent  exhortations  of  JehorUl, 
by  his  servant  Moses,  obviously  rendered  imperadve  gb 
the  chosen  people.  **  And  these  words  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thoo  ^t 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  mod  thou  slult 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  whcB 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  Would  not  this  delightful 
task,  binding  as  a  duty  at  all  times,  furnish  snipk 
occupation,  and  be  especially  obligatory  on  the  year  of 
release?  And,  on  the  supposition  that  no  other  in- 
structor of  the  young  was  provided  or  available,  would 
even  a  seventh  part  of  a  father's  time  be  too  Urges 
proportion  to  bestow  on  so  essential  and  momentous  to 
object  ? 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  yesr  of 
release,  the  information  contained  in  the  inspired  pagd 
is  not  very  abundant.  From  this  drcumscanee,  lasoy 
writers  of  note  have  been  led  to  infer  that  it  soon  feU 
into  neglect.  Several  of  these  have  stated  this  opinioa 
so  strongly,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  institudtiB 
proved  next  to  abortive.  But  for  such  a  sweefHujf 
conclusion  there  is  manifestly  no  ground.  Various  heta 
are  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  annals,  which  seem  to  in- 
ply  that  the  Sabbatical  year  was  observed,  or,  at  ktft, 
that  some  of  its  duties  were  remembered,  at  the  di&f- 
ent  periods  when  they  occurred.  Of  this  we  find  as 
instance,  2  Kings  xix.  29.,  where  God,  by  the  mostli 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  addresses  king  Heaekiah  in  Xkeu 
words,  "  Ye  shall  eat  this  year  sudh  thii^  as  groirof 
themselves,  and  in  the  second  year  that  wbaeh  spring 
of  the  same ;  and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap, 
and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof."  iVgais. 
the  solemn  public  reading  of  the  book  of  the  law,  »\ 
the  reign  of  Isaiah,  appears  to  involve  a  recogninon  of 
the  Mosaic  injunaion  to  thht  effect,  given,  Deut^xxxi 
10-13,,  in  direct  connection  \vi;b  ihu  ^wr  oi  n.il^t-• 
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And  the  giievanoes  mentioned,  Neh.  v.  1-5.,  are 
thought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Sabbatical  year  as 
an  aggravation. 

Even  thoM  aatfaort,  however,  who  ara  disposed  to 
liniit  the  ngular  observance  of  the  institution  in  question, 
to  the  shoitest  period,  admit  that,  in  all  probability,  it 
rontinued  to  be  kept,  more  or  less  strictly,  down  to  the 
days  of  Solomon.  And  their  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  ceased  to  be  observed  about  that  time,  are  derived 
irom  the  duration  of  the  caprivity,  in  regard  to  which, 
it  is  said,  that  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah  should 
be  carried  away  to  Babylon,  "  To  fulfil  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had 
enjoyed  his  Sabbaths ;  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate, 
she  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years." 
The  inference  here  drawn  is  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  Sabbatical  years  are  meant  in  this  passage. 
A  compuution  is  then  made  backwards  for  seventy 
shemittahs,  or  periods  of  seven  years.  But  if  this  view 
«>f  the  case  proves  the  early  and  protracted  neglect  of 
the  rest  of  the  land,  does  it  not  prove' yet  more  clearly, 
the  importance  attached  to  its  due  obsiervance,  by  God 
who  appointed  it  ? 

That  the  Sabbatical  year  was  observed,  with  greater 
or  less  strictness,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  there  is  evidence  to  shew.  Josephus, 
af^er  relating  the  courteous  address  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Jaddus,  makes  the  following  statement : 
••  The  high  priest,**  says  he,  "  made  answer,  they  only 
desired  his  (Alexander's)  leave  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
their  own  country-laws,  and  that  they  might  be  exempted 
from  the  seventh  year's  tribute ;  which  was  all  granted 
them.*'  Now,  that  this  petition  was  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  of  these  days  abstained  from  culti- 
vating their  fields  on  the  seventh  year  is  plain,  from 
what  the  same  historian  records  immediately  after,  con* 
cerning  the  Sichemites  or  Samaritans.  They,  pretend- 
ing to  be  Hebrews,  preferred  a  request  for  the  same 
immunity  from  the  seventh  year's  tribute,  and  enforced 
it  expressly  by  this  argument  or  reason,  "  That  they 
did  not  sow  that  year.'*  But  Alexander  put  them  off  in 
the  meantime,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  the  same 
satifi&ctory  information  respecting  them  as  he  had 
respecting  the  Jews. 

Tacitus  also  reckons  the  Sabbatical  year  among  the 
peculiar  ordinances  of  the  Jews.  After  having  adverted 
to  the  weekly  Sabbath,  which  he,  under  the  influence 
of  heathen  delusion,  conjectured  might  have  been  ob- 
served in  honour  of  Satnm,  a  pagan  divinity ;  and  very 
probably  the  Molodi  of  Scripture,  which  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  hold  in  abomination,  he  relates 
that  on  every  seventh  year  the  Hebrews  intermitted  the 
cultivarioR  of  their  lands,  charmed,  as  he  expresses  it, 
with  the  pleasures  of  indolence.  So  futile  is  the  rea- 
soning even  of  that  sagacious  Roman  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  Hebrew  institutions. 

The  year  of  release,  though  evidently  a  temporary 
ordinance,  was  admirably  fitted  to  serve  many  import- 
ant purposes,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  among  God's 
ancient  people. 

The  Almighty  had  in  a  most  |vonderful  manner,  by 
Tisible  intervention  in  their  behalf,  brought  the  Israelites 
into  the  land  of  Gbnaan;  and  they  received  a  right  to 
the  occupation  of  it  in  a  very  peculiar  and  miraculous 
way.  He  bestowed  it  on  them  as  a  gift,  directly  from 
himself,  and  therefore  justly  required  of  them  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  tenure  on  which  they 
beU  it.  The  divinely  appointed  observances  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  obviooaly  implied  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  they  secured  to  the  chosen 
race  many  advantages.  They  tended  to  keep  up  a  salu- 
tary sense  of  dependence  on  the  care  and  bounty  of  God 
among  the  wealthy.  They  perpetuated  the  privileges, 
jiTid  promoted  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  without  being 
devigited  to  fecreen  or  encourage  the  liauUuieut.     And 


by  their  means  a  favourable  opportunity  was  also 
afforded  of  preserving  from  generation  to  generation  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  worship  of  the 
Lord  theur  God. 

But,  further,  the  suspension  of  temporal  pursuits,  and 
the  obliteration  for  a  time  of  all  the  limits  of  predial 
possessions,  taught  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  tran- 
sient nature  of  every  earthly  distinction.  The  remission 
of  pecuniary  obligations,  too,  ^vas  well  calculated  to 
remind  the  whole  community  of  the  need  that  sinful 
men  have  of  God's  pardoning  mercy  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
"  Foigive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  this  general  release.  Would 
not,  then,  the  more  spiritually  minded  Hebrews  feel 
themselves  called  upon  by  such  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant observances  to  look  forward  to  a  better  country, 
**  that  is;  an  heavenly," — where  the  blessed  inhabitants 
should  enjoy  not  a  temporary,  but  an  uninterrupted  and 
eternal  repose — where  no  jealous  and  narrow  boundaries 
should  separate  the  lot  of  unmingled  happiness  in  which 
all  the  Israel  of  God  would  share  with  unrestrained 
fireedom  and  unabating  delight — where  the  privileges  of 
the  saints  should  be  for  ever  exempted  from  all  liability 
to  forfeiture,  and  their  portion  of  felicity  rendered  in- 
capable of  diminution — and  where  it  should  no  more  be 
necessary  to  repair,  by  toilsome  journeys,  to  the  courts 
of  the  earthly  Zion,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  public  and 
solemn  reading  of  ^e  law  for  the  sake  of  instruction  in 
the  path  of  duty  ;  because  there  every  glorified  spirit, 
being  iixed  as  a  pillar  in  the  temple  above,  would  reflect, 
according  to  its  measure,  the  bright  features  of  the 
divine  image  in  the  unfiiding  lineaments  of  knowledge 
and  holiness  ? 


THE  NBCISSSITY  OF  CONVERSION: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

fir  THB  LATB  Rev.  And&ew  Tromson,  D.  D., 

Minitier  qf  SL  George* $  Parish,  Edinbttrgh, 

"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  cotlverted  and 
beconse  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." — Matt,  xviii.  3. 

The  kingdom  of  heayen  has  different  meanings  in 
Scripture.  It  sometimes  means  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, and  sometimes  the  state  of  happiness 
which  is  reserved  hereafter  for  the  righteous. 
Here  it  has  the  former  signification,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  the  disciples  asked  Jesns  who 
was  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
were  thinking,  indeed,  of  preferment  and  honour 
in  a  temporal  kingdom ;  still,  however,  it  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  whose  greatness  they 
aspired,  or  in  other  words,  that  new  order  of  things 
which  he  was  expected  to  introduce  for  the  re- 
generation and  redemption  of  the  world. 

But  as  to  all  practical  purposes  the  two  mean- 
ings are  the  same.  They  are,  at  least,  inseparably 
connected.  He  who  embraces  the  Gospel  is 
certain  of  ultimate  admission  into  the  happiness  of 
eternity.  And  that  happiness  can  never  possibly 
be  the  portion  of  thoso  by  whom  the  Gospel  is 
rejected  and  despised.  Entrance  into  the  one 
kingdom  is  the  sure  pledge  and  the  only  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  other.  And  in  this 
respect  they  may  be  connidered  as  identified. 

Uxiquestional)!)',  my  friend^   the  priviiege  to 
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which  our  Sttnaar  here  directB  the  attention  of  his 
dificiplesy  it  of  incskukble  vilue.  It  is  nothing 
leM  then  the  el«TMd  mlntioa  of  tho  eoal*  mi 
compared  with  this,  every  thing  else  ftidea  away 
into  utter  insignificance.  What  thongh  yen  pos- 
sessed all  which  a  present  world  could  afford  of 
honour,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  pleasure,  if 
ytt  you  were  not  to  bo  partaken  of  liie  and  im- 
mortality in  the  world  that  is  to  eome  ?  But  if 
yon  are  interested  in  the  faronr  of  God,  and  have 
obtained  the  forgiyeness  of  vour  sins,  and  can 
entertain  the  well-grounded  hope  of  future  and 
everlasting  glory,  you  need  care  but  little  what 
portion  you  have  of  temporal  good*  Yoh  hare  all 
that  is  indispensable  to  your  real  and  perraaneBt 
felicity.  There  is  nothing  left  for  you  either  to 
desire  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  regret  on  the  other. 

Now,  one  should  suppose  that  a  privilege  so 
great  and  invaluable  would  be  the  object  of  univer- 
sal ambition  and  pursuit, — that  every  one  would 
be  anxious  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy  it, — ^thal  the 
multitudes  of  rational  and  immortal  beings,  before 
whom  it  is  placed  in  all  its  worth  and  importance, 
would  never  be  satisfied,  amidst  their  richest  earthly 
attainments,  till  they  could  consider  tbemaelvea  aa 
Ueirt  of  the  kingdom  of  heaiven.  And  yet  how 
many  are  there  by  whom  it  is  regarded  with  abso- 
lute indifference !  They  either  do  not  think  of  it 
at  all,  or  when  it  presents  itself  to  their  notice, 
they  treat  it  as  an  idle  dream,  which  may  suit  the 
views  of  hypocrites  and  fanatics,  but  which  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment^  serious  considera- 
tion. Deluded  and  miserable  beings!  They 
wantonly  or  deliberately  cast  away  from  them  the 
happiness  which  lasts  for  ever,  that  they  may  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  joys  that  last  bnt  for  a  moment, 
aad  that  perish  in  the  using.  The  deception, 
however,  in  which  they  are  indulging  cannot  con- 
tinue long.  Their  eyes  will  one  day  be  opened  to 
see  their  foUy«  *'  And  verily  they  shall  have  their 
reward." 

But,  my  friends,  you  will  perhaps  say  that  yon  are 
not  among  the  number  of  those  whom  I  have  now 
described.  You  wish  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,-<^you  have  an  ardent  desire  to  partake 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, — you  are  even 
counting  upon  that  aa  an  attainment  which  you 
have  already  made,  and  you  have,  a  strong  and 
confident  expectation  that  your  coorse  shall  ter- 
minate in  that  state  of  blessedness  to  which  the 
religion  of  Jesua  calk  and  invites  you.  Would  to 
God  that  in  all  this  none  of  you  were  deceiving 
yourselves.  And,  I  trust,  that,  with  not  a  few,  it 
is  but  the  language  of  sincerity,  experience,  and 
truth.  But  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  nor  un- 
charitable to  remind  you  that  such  pietensiona 
have  not  always  theix  foundation  in  seality,  aad 
that  with  respect  to  some  of  those  who  have  con- 
cluded that  they  are  sharers  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  it  must  be  asserted  that 
whatever  they  may  imagine,  they  are  in  possession 
of  no  such  privilege.  They  are  still  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  why?  Just  hecaoaa 
th^  have  not  done^  and  are  not,  what  our  Saviour 


peremptorily  requires  them  to  do  and  to  bot  Tho 
character  and  the  privil^;e  are  closely,  the^  are 
indissolubly  united,  and  where  the  former  is  not 
exhilnted  tho  ktler  cannot  be  enjoyed.  Unless 
yon  comply  with  what  the  Goap^  deosanda,  it  .is  im- 
possible that  you  should  participate  of  tiie  mercy 
and  happiness  which  the  Grospel  promises.  **  Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kii^dom  of  heaven." 
Here  ia  the  test  by'  which  your  ^aritual  state  is 
to  be  determined.  By  this  you  are  to  aecertain 
whether  or  not  you  are  indeed  in  that  condition 
in  which  you  had  flattered  yourselves  that  you 
were.  You  must  examine  your  own  heart  and 
conduct,  according  to  the  criterion  which  our 
Lord  has  furnished  in  the  words  of  my  text,  and 
yon  must  come  up,  in  some  good  measure,  to  the 
rule  he  has  laid  down,  before  yon  can  infer,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety  or  of  certainty,  that  it  is 
well  with  your  soul  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Well,  then,  my  friends,  have  you  been  converted 
and  become  as  little  children  ? 

I  do  not  ask  you  when  your  conversion  hap- 
pened, and  what  were  the  particular  circumstances 
that  occasioned  or  that  attended  it.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  these  questiona  ma^  be  put  with  as  much 
propriety,  and  answered  with  as  much  certainty, 
as  the  question  to  a  mariner,  at  what  season  it 
was  that  he  escaped  from  shipwreck,  or  as  the 
question  to  a  convalescent,  what  were  the  first 
and  strongest  aymptoma  of  his  returning  health, 
or  aa  the  question  to  a  philosc^iher,  at  what  period 
of  his  career  he  abandoned  the  old  system  and 
embraced  the  new.  But  it  might  be  that  you 
could  not  give  a  satisCactory  reply  to  the  questions 
I  have  statiMi,  even  though  you  were  in  the  very 
•tafte  for  ascertaining  whiclv  they  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration,  and  therefore^  I  do 
not  put  them,  lest  they  riiould  only  serve  to  per- 
plex and  distress  you.  But  the  expediency  still 
remains  of  asking  you,  whether  you  have  been 
actually  oonverted  ?  whether  thia  fact  can  be  esta- 
blished upon  good  gronnda  ?  whethsr  yon  poeacaa 
within  yourselves,  aiid  are  exhibiting  before  others, 
sufiicient  evidence  of  that  transformation,  ^  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  which  every  child  of 
Adam  must  undergo  before  he  can  be  either  safe 
or  happy  ?  In  ooasequcBDe  of  yov  originai  apos- 
tasy from  Qoi,  his  image  was  eftced  from  yonr 
souls, — has  that  image  been  restored  ?  Yon  had 
become  prone  to  sin, — is  sin  now  the  object  of  your 
hatred  and  your  avoidance  ?  You  had  ceased  to 
feel  and  to  practise  that  devotedness  to  your 
Maker,  wlndi  is  at  one*  the  konoiir  and  the  feli- 
city of  his  rational  creatures, — is  it  bow  yonr 
ruling  desire^  and  your  habitual  endeavour,  to 
submit  to  his  will,  and  to  Hve  to  his  glorv  ?  If 
not,  then  you  are  not  truly  and  efiectuaUy  con- 
verted^—you  are  still  in  your  aina  tha  Goi^ 
dispensation  has  no  bleetinga  in  reserve  for  yon — 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  yon  cannot  possibly 
find  admittance. 

But  our  Saviour  does  not  rest  with  the  mere 
general  idea  of  conversion.    He  ia  much  more 
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particular^  and  illustrates  his  meaoing  by  referring 
to  the  exercise  of  a  ^ciHc  grace,  vhich  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  moral  change  he  speaks  of, 
and  accompanies  it  in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
It  is  the  grace  of  hnmilitj*  We  learn  this  from 
the  occasion  on  which  the  words  of  mj  text  were 
spoken, — they  were  spoken  in  reply  to  a  question 
Gi  the  disciples,  respecting  those  who  were  to  be 
raised  to  the  highest  distinction  and  authority  in 
the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  we  learn  it  (rom  the 
sentiment  and  phrasedogy  of  the  fourth  verse,  in 
which  our  Saviour  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  hum- 
ble himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven*" 

Now,  xhB  primary  idea  winch  is  here  suggested, 
seems  to  be  indifierence  to  the  objects  of  worldly 
ambition.  The  disciples  were  mainly  occupied 
with  imagining  the  grandenr  which  they  were 
destined  to  reach  in  the  temporal  kingdom  which 
they  expected  their  Lord  to  establish.  Upon  that 
they  had  set  their  affections ;  to  that  they  were 
continually  and  eagerly  aonring ;  and  they  were 
ever  anxious  to  know  which  of  them  would  be 
chosen  and  honoured  to  fill  the  most  dignified 
station,  and  to  enjoy  anperiority  over  his  brethren. 
Jesus  told  them»  that  these  were  vain,  delusive, 
and  unworthy  thoughts ;  thai  they  must  renounce 
the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  snch  grandeur  as  that 
about  which  they  were  so  solicitous ;  that  they 
must  fed  as  little  desire  for  it»  and  as  little  con- 
cern about  it,  aa  if  they  were  little  childreui  to 
whom  its  attractions  and  its  very  existence  were 
unknown.  And  the  lesson  which  he  thus  incul* 
cated  upon  them,  is  substantially  applicable  te  all 
who  look  for  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, — understanding  that  phrase  in  the  sense 
which  he  attachsd  to  it.  You  cannot  be  supposed 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  which  they  committad 
respecting  the  Messiah's  kingdom.;  and  do  not, 
therefore,  need  the  correction  and  the  caution  upon 
that  point  which  he  administered  to  them.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  you  may  be  under  bondage 
to  the  same  carnal  ambition  which  perverted  th«r 
minds,  and  be  loving  the  world  and  the  things  of 
the  world  as  if  that  were  the  prqter  oliject  of  your 
regard,  and  as  if  that  were  to  be  your  only  and 
joor  sufficient  portion.  And  my  friends,  let  me 
ask  you  if  this  b^  indeed  the  case?  Are  you 
specially  attached  to  those  possessions  and  gratifi- 
cations which  this  earth  is  capable  of  affording  ? 
Is  it  your  moat  anxious  inquiry,  what  shall  we  eat, 
and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  ahaU 
we  be  clothed  ?  Do  your  riches  increase,  and  are 
yoa  setting  your  heart  upon  them  ?  Arayott  covet- 
ous of  power,  and  honour,  and.  fame,  joyful  when 
you  acquire,  and  miserable  when  you  lose  them  ? 
Is  secular  business  withdrawing  your  attentioa 
from  the  oaa  thing  needful?  Are  you  devoting 
jour  predoua  time  to  sensual  pleasure,  or  to  idle 
amusements  ?  In  short,  has  a  preaoit  world  so 
much  ascendency  over  your  minds,  as  to  keep 
tbem  away  from  God  and  from  eternity  ?  Then 
you  are  not  converted.  You  are  tmder  thai  veiy 
liominioa  from  which  the  Gospel  is  intended  to 


emancipate  yon.  You  have  not  embraced  that 
spiritual  and  glorious  liberty  of  which  it  entreats 
you  to  accept.  And  before  you  can  consider  your- 
selves as  in  a  state  of  safety,  you  must  exchange 
those  carnal  dispositions  by  which  you  are  now 
enslaved,  for  the  holy  and  heavenly  dispositions 
which  are  inculcated  by  our  Saviour,  as  absolutely 
and  in  every  case  indispensable.  You  must  just 
do  what  the  disciples  did.  As  soon  as  they  were 
rescued  from  the  delusion  under  which  they  had 
long  laboured,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom* — as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  it 
was  a  spiritual  kingdom  and  not  of  this  world^^- 
they  became  like  little  children,  and  cared  no  mora 
for  the  greatness  which  had  formerly  dazzled  their 
imagination  and  oigrossed  their  thoughts;  and 
not  oidy  parted  with  all,  that  they  might  follow 
Christ,  but  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  willingly  exposed  themselves  to  every 
variety  of  hardship  and  suffering,  that  they  might 
obtain  the  crown  of  life  and  immortality.  So  must 
it  be  with  you>  my  friends,  if  you  would  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  which  have  hitherto  enthralled  your  thoughts 
and  affections,  you  must  become  dead  and  imlif- 
ferent  to  them, — ^they  must  no  longer  occupy  the 
throne  of  your  hearts, — you  must  regard  them  no 
more  than  if  you  were  little  children,  whose  minds 
are  not  enlarged  enough  to  comprehend  them,  and 
whose  passions  are  not  yet  kindled  to  desire  them, 
and  whose  capacities  are  not  yet  competent  to 
relish  and  enjoy  them.  And  instead  of  nmniog 
the  race  of  earthly  ambition,  and  panting  after 
objects  which  might  gratify  your  love  of  pSieasure 
and  exalt  yoa  above  your  fellows,  you  must  he 
oontent  with  whatever  lot  your  Lord  may  have 
assigned  you,  and  have  your  heart  elevated  above 
the  sordid  dust  on  which  you  tread,  and  be  looking 
beyond  all  that  is  most  splendid  and  fascinating 
in  this  terrestrial  scene,  to  the  purer  and  the 
brighter  regions  that  lie  beyond  it.  Thia  is  a 
himiility  by  which  you  shall  be  finally  exalted. 
And  it  ia  thoa  you  are  to  prove  the  reality  and 
the  completeness  of  your  conversion. 

There  is  another  species  of  humility  which  our 
Saviour  may  be  reasonahly  supposed  to  have  in 
his  eycb  as  entering  into  the  idw,  or  constituting 
the  evideaee  of  converakm.  I  mean  humility  with 
regard  to  the  whole  plan  cl  salvation.  The  dis- 
ciplea  did  eertainly  so  &r  believe  in  Christ,  and 
love  him.  But  the  pride  of  their  hearts  was  not 
^t  fuUy  tuhdued.  They  were  still  the  victims  of 
mtdlectHsl  and  moral  prejadiee^  which  prevented 
them  from  sabmitting  to  the  instractkm  and 
guidance  of  their  Master,  'with  that  entire  surren- 
der of  themselves  as  to  belief,  and  temper,  and 
practice^  which  his  divine  authority  claimed  And 
It  wte  not  till  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and 
thaeeflostOB  of  the  HcAy  Spirit,  that  they  exhibit- 
ed coBvtacing  tokens  of  having  renonnced  every 
high  thought  which  exahed  itself  against  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  of  Christ,  and  given 
themselvea  up  implicitly  and  unreservedly  to  his 
direction  in  the  way  of  life.    Now,  a  simihor 
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change  must  be  effected  in  every  one  of  ns  ;  we 
must  become  in  this  manner,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, humble  as  little  children,  that  we  may  be 
the  true  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  and  finally  enter 
into  the  king^dom  of  heaven.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obviously  necessary  than  this.  The  very 
nature  and  character  of  the  Gospel  presupposes 
that  we  are  in  such  a  state,  as  to  require  us  to 
entertain  the  most  abasing  views  of  our  own 
insufficiency.  It  is  a  light  for  them  that  sit  in 
darkness, — a  remedy  for  those  who  labour  under 
disease, — a  plan  of  deliverance  for  creatures  who 
are  exposed  to  danger, — a  source  of  consolation 
for  the  sorrowful  and  hopeless, — a  scheme  of  mercy 
and  redemption  for  a  world  involved  in  guilt,  de- 
pravity, and  destruction.  Without  it  we  are 
utterly  undone ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  called  upon 
to  receive  it,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it,  with  the 
utmost  lowliness  and  resignation,  and  instead 
of  putting  any  tnist  in  our  own  capacities  or 
attainments,  to  repose  with  unlimited,  unsuspect- 
ing, confidence  in  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the 
power  of  Him  who  has  come  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  save  us.  This  is  the  frame  of  mind  to 
which  we  must  all  be  brought,  and  in  which  all 
of  us  must  be  found  working  out  our  salvation, 
if  we  would  have  evidence  of  our  being  converted, 
and  secure  admission  into  the  heavenly  world. 
'There  is  nothing  so  natural  to  us  as  a  proud  and 
overweening  conception  of  our  own  merit.  There 
is  nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  hateful  to  the 
God  from  whom  we  have  apostatised,  or  so  direct- 
ly opposed  to  our  reception  of  saving  truth.  And, 
consequently,  there  is  nothing  from  which,  in  its 
every  feature  and  operation,  it  is  so  necessary  for 
us  to  be  rescued.  If  this  pride  be  allowed  to 
reign  in  our  souls,  the  Gospel  must  then,  of 
course,  be  treated  with  neglect  or  contempt.  It 
is  only  when  this  pride  gives  place  to  humility 
that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  Gospel, 
to  understand  its  value,  to  submit  to  its  authority, 
and  to  relish  its  blessings. 

But  let  me  ask  you,  my  friends,  if  you  are 
conscious  of  having  this  temper  and  disposition 
prevailing  within  you,  and  if^  it  is  permitted  to 
exercise  a  governing  influence  over  all  the  regards 
which  yon  pay  to  the  Gospel,  an(f  to  Him  who 
has  revealed  it  ?  If,  instead  of  applying  for  in- 
struction in  divine  things  to  the  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  and  thinking  it  enough  to 
warrant  your  belief  in  any  doctrine  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,''  you  make  your 
own  understanding  the  test  of  religious  truth, 
and  will  not  admit  into  your  creed  what  does 
not  coincide  with  your  own  system  of  opinions, 
though  plainly  taught  in  your  Bible,  and  endea- 
vour to  explain  away  the  scriptural  statements 
which  you  do  not  like; — ^if,  instead  of  resting 
upon  the  righteousness  and  strength  of  Him  who 
16  your  appointed  Redeemer,  and  who  is  mighty 
and  able  to  save  you  to  the  uttermost,  you  place 
your  dependancd  upon  something  in  yourselves, 
and  plead  your  own  merit  as  the  ground  of  your 
acceptance,  and  trust  to  yOur  own  resources  as  if 


these  were  in  any  measure  adequate  to  yoar  fi[x* 
ritual  necessities ; — ^if,  instead  of  putting  your- 
selves under  the  absolute  government  of  Christ, 
and  saying  to  him,  in  the  language  and  in  the 
spirit  of  unreserved  submission,  '*  Lord,  what  n-jlt 
thou  have  me  to  do ! "  you  rest  satisfied  with  i 
partial  respect  to  his  authority,  and  refuse  to 
perform  certain  painful  duties  which  he  has  en- 
joined, and  remain  attached  to  certain  favourite 
indulgencies  which  he  has  prohibited  ; — if  this  be 
the  case,  then  pride  still  lords  it  over  your  heart 
and  conduct,  and  with  no  truth  nor  reasonableness 
can  it  be  said  that  you  are  converted.  In  thef^e 
and  in  all  other  respects,  you  must  become  as  little 
children.  Sensible  of  yonr  ignorance,  and  of  voor 
incapacity,  by  any  effects  of  unenlightened  reason, 
to  make  yourselves  wise  unto  salvation,  you  must 
sit  in  the  attitude  of  humble,  unpretending  learn- 
ers, at  the  feet  of  the  great  Prophet  who  speaks 
to  you  from  heaven,  and  receive,  in  faith  ami 
love,  all  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth,  or  which  he  has  instructed  his 
apostles  to  communicate,  and,  with  the  simplicity 
of  new  born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word  that  you  may  grow  thereby.  Conscious  of 
your  weakness  and  inability  as  to  all  that  respects 
your  deliverance  from  sm,  you  must  lean  upoD 
the  arm  of  your  mighty  Redeemer — ^you  must 
look  to  him  as  the  only  foundation  of  your  confi- 
dence and  your  hope — and  remembering,  that  when 
you  were  ungodly,  and  without  strength,  he  died 
for  you,  amidst  all  the  alarms  which  guilt  and 
danger  may  awaken  in  your  breast,  you  must  £ee 
to  him  as  your  refuge  and  your  help,  and  trust  ia 
the  encouragement  which  he  gives  you  when  be 
says,  in  the  tone  of  compassion  and  omnipotence, 
"  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  you  ;  be  not  dismaM 
for  I  am  your  God."  Convinced  that  }'ou  havt* 
neither  authority  nor  wisdom  to  regulate  your  own 
ways,  and  that  without  divine  superintendence  you 
could  not  walk  steadily  and  perseveringly  in  tbe 
path  of  righteousness,  you  must  place  yourselves 
under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Sion,  you  must  take 
the  law  from  his  lips,  you  must  yield  a  cheerful 
and  impartial,  and  constant  obedience  to  his  holy 
commandments, — supplicating  him  for  help  to 
resist  temptation,  and  animated  with  the  hope  of 
that  glory  which  is  to  crown  your  stedfastness  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  only  when  such  is 
the  temper  which  you  cultivate,  and  such  the  prin- 
ciples which  you  cherish,  and  such  the  conduct 
which  you  maintain — ^it  is  only  then  that  there  is 
evidence  of  the  work  of  conversion  having  beec 
accomplished  in  your  hearts,  and  that  you  csn 
entertain  the  hope  of  being  ultimately  partakers 
of  that  happiness  to  which  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  has  taught  you  to  aspire. 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  made  these  re- 
marks on  this  most  interesting  and  important 
subject,  I  request  your  serious  and  considerate 
attention  to  them.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  be 
disposed  to  ridicule  what  has  been  said  as  fancifiil 
or  fanatical,  iiidicule,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
test  of  ani/  truth,  least  of  all  is  it  the  teat  of 
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(divine  truth ;  and  let  sncb  scoffers  be  warned,  at 
least  if  they  will  not  believe,  that  the  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  their  mirth  shall  be  turned  into 
mourning,  and  when  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  they  now  mock  at,  ^  shall  judge  and  con- 
demn them. 

There  are  others  who  cannot  take  the  trouble, 
or  make  the  sacriiices,  which  conversion  requires 
at  their  hands,  though  they  are  convinced  of  its 
necessity.  But  why  talk  of  trouble  or  of  sacri- 
fices, when  the  fruit  of  it  all  is  to  be  everlasting 
life  ?  Nothing  surely  can  be  reasonably  grudged, 
which  is  to  terminate  in  such  a  great  and  glorious 
result.  And  He  who  calls  upon  ^ou  to  be  con- 
verted, and  to  become  as  little  children,  has  pro- 
mised to  be  your  help  in  the  time  of  need,  and  to 
give  yon  his  Spirit  to  make  you  a  willing  and 
obedient  people  in  the  day  of  his  power. 

And  there  are  not  a  few  who  know  that  they 
must  be  converted,  and  intend  to  give  themselves 
to  this  necessary  work,  but  who  procrastinate  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  if  every  thing 
else  were  of  greater  consequence  than  turning  to 
God.  Ah !  my  friends,  time  is  short,  and  time 
is  uncertain.  Trust  not  to  a  future  opportunity, 
while  it  is  called  to-day.  The  period  to  which 
you  are  delaying  your  conversion,  may  never 
arrive.  Death  may  snatch  you  away  in  an  unex- 
pected moment ;  and  then  a  moral  change  is 
impracticable  and  impossible.  Now  then  repent 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out.     "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye;  for  why  will  ye  die  ? ** 

And  let  those  who  have  turned  to  the  Lord, 
and  tasted  that  he  is  gracious,  abound  in  thanks- 
giving for  his  distinguishing  and  converting 
mercy.  Let  them  magnify  him  who  has  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
Let  them  live  to  his  praise  and  glory.  Let  them 
Le  encouraged,  by  the  assurance  that  He  who  has 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,  will  perform  it  until 
the  day  of  Christ.  And  let  them,  by  their  pru- 
dent counsel,  and  by  their  holy  example,  and  by 
their  pious  labours,  study  to  convert  their  brethren 
to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  truth,  and 
thus  co-operate  with  that  blessed  Redeemer,  to 
whom  they  owe  their  eternal  hope,  and  who  has 
left  upon  record  that  awful  yet  compassionate 
declaration,  **  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven/* 

THE  HERMIT  CRAB,  AND  THE  PARASITE 

ACTINEA. 

Bt  the  Rev.  DAvm  Laitdsborouor, 

Minister  of  Stevenston. 

Weu.  may  we  say  "  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  merdes  are  over  all  his  works."  *'  The  earth 
is  full  ol  thy  riches,  bo  is  this  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small 
and  great  beasts.  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That 
thou  givest  them  they  gather :  thou  openest  thine  hand, 
they  are  filled  with  good." 

What  wonders  are  there  in  the  mighty  deep  1  And 
bow  aaay  lessons  are  yet  to  be  learned  from  the  oouat- 


less  creatures  which  it  contains  I  We  felt  consideraWy 
interested  of  late,  in  contemplating  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  natural  history 
of  two  little  inhabitants  of  the  changeful  sea ;  the 
Hermit  Crab,  and  the  Parasite  Actinea,  whom  we  con- 
join for  a  reason  that  will  afterwards  appear. 

The  Hermit  Crab  can  scarcely  be  unknown  to  those 
who  have  ever  engaged  in  the  delectable  amusement  of 
gathering  shells  on  the  sea^shore.  It  inhabits  univalves, 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  young  lobster.  It  is 
called  tiie  Hermit  Crab,  we  suppose,  because  it  lodges 
in  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  as  in  a  cell.  It  n^eds  pro- 
tection, for  its  tail  or  hinder  part  is  very  tender,  being 
destitute  of  the  crust,  by  which  the  body  and  claws  are 
protected;  and  would  be  very  liable  to  injury,  were  it 
not  inserted  in  the  shell.  On  the  least  alarm  it  i^brinks 
into  its  adopted  dwelling-place,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  animal  is  protected  by  the  shell.  The  shell  in 
which  it  is  found  when  young,  is  often  the  little  silver 
trochas.  As  it  increases  in  size  it  removes,  and  often 
enters  into  the  common  welk;  and  When  it  is  full- 
grown,  it  takes  possession  of  one  suited  to  its  magnitude, 
and  is  then  found  in  the  large  roaring  buekie,  which,  in 
common  parlance,  we  believe,  comprehends  both  the 
buceinum  undatum,  and  the  jfusus  antiquus  of  Con- 
thologists. 

We  shall  not  do  our  little  marine  hermit  the  injostiee 
to  suppose,  that  it  takes  violent  possession  of  the  shell, 
during  the  life-time  of  its  rightful  proprietor.  We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  acquit  it  of  all  such  piratical  practices, 
from  knowing  that  there  is  another  Soldier,  or  Hermit 
Crab,  in  the  East  Indies,  which,  when  it  has  outgrown 
the  shell  in  which  it  dwelt  when  young,  is  often  seen 
selecting  a  larger  habitation  from  amongst  the  empty 
shells  on  the  shore, — trying  several  before  it  can  be 
satisfied, — contending  for  a  fine  looking  shell  with  others 
that  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  house  ;  and  if  suc- 
cessful, parading  up  and  down  in  the  presence  of  its 
weaker  antagonists. 

We  may  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  teaching  onr 
own  Uttle  red-coated  Hermit  of  the  deep,  instinctively 
to  seek,  and  pertinaciously  to  cling  to,  the  refuge  which 
has  been  provided  for  it ;  and  when  we  behold  it  secure 
from  its  persecutors,  within  its  shelly  habitation,  should 
we  not  think  of  the  Lord's  far  greater  goodness  to  us, 
in  providing  for  us  an  impregnable  city  of  refuge, — a 
hiding.place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the 
storm, — in  which,  amidst  the  munition  of  rocks,  we 
may  bid  defiance  to  our  most  formidable  foes. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  our  Aetinea, 
for  which  we  dp  not  know  any  English  name.  The 
Actinea  is  a  Zoophyte,  that  is,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
both  of  a  vegetable  and  an  animal.  There  is  one  kind 
of  Aetinea  very  common  on  our  shore,  adhering  to 
rocks  like  a  little  hemispherical  mass  of  brown  jelly. 
In  this  state  it  seems  lifeless ;  but  if  observed  for  any 
time  when  covered  with  sea- water,  it  will  soon  be  seen 
to  spread  out  its  numerous  feelers  like  the  petals  of  a 
fiower,  so  as  considerably  to  resemble  a  double  Ane- 
mone. 

As  far  as  we  know,  however,  the  Parasite  Actinea 
has  not  been  observed  by  the  naturalists  of  this  coun- 
try. In  the  **  Annates  des  Sciences"  published  at 
Paris  in  August  1836,  it  is  mentioned  by  M.  Dug^s  of 
Montpellier  as  a  new  species.  It  has  been  known  to 
us  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  it  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon on  the  shore  of  this  parish.  We  were  indebted, 
however,  to  the  French  nattiralist  for  some  interesting 
traiU  of  its  history.  It  always  attaches  itself  to  a  uni- 
valve shell,  and  never  to  any  but  those  that  are  inha- 
bited by  the  Hermit  Crab,  Pagurus  Bemhardus.  The 
only  shell  on  which  we  have  observed  it,  is  the  Natiea 
giaueina,  better  known  to  our  children  by  the  name  of 
China  Welk ;  but  though  we  observed  the  Hermit  in 
the  shelly  we  were  not  aware  till  we  read  the  article  bj 
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M.  Dug^  tiiai  the  Zoophjrte  wm  aever  found  ■dheriqg 
to  taty  shells  except  those  whifih  the  Hermit  Cnh  in- 
^bited. 

As  they  are  thus  «oiuoned»  and  «e  the  nosth  of  tJbe 
Zoophyte  ia  alwaya  niyasiU  to  the  moiith  of  the  crah, 
IL  Di4e^  supposes  thst  the  Actinem  &ed«  on  the  re- 
gains of  the  Ueraik'a  food.  What  a  heautiful  anwv^ 
ment  is  thus  made  by  Him,  who  is  wise  as  he  is  ^^ood, 
for  the  support  of  one  ef  his  seemingly  helpless  craa^ 
turesi  Who  knows  hot  the  htUe  Zoophyte^  fiseUe 
though  it  seems^  aMy,  in  some  way  er  other^  pl^y  the 
part  of  the  Ikm'a  provider?  M.  Dugis  has  gireaitthe 
name  of  L'ActkUt  panmte,  and  we  ane  not  ^ispeeed  to 
quarrel  with  the  specific  aame^  provided  it  be  voder- 
stood  in  its  origiaal  sense.  Greek  scholars  loiow,  that 
the  word  parasite  originally  sonified  one  who  takes  his 
food  along  with  another,  an  invited  guest,  a»d  not  as  it 
did  afterwards,  om  of  those  coateB^>tible  beings,  who 
gain  their  weloeme  te  the  fimst  by  4altery.  Our  little 
Aotinea  gains  his  welcome  by  his  woith.  He  is  a  tent- 
maker,  ami  he  ealaiges  the  bounda  of  tibe  Hermit's 
habitation,  ee  as  to  forai  a  pavilion  of  finer  workmanship 
than  any  of  which  Solomon,  ia  aU  hia  glory,  could  ever 
hoaA.  That  the  Hermit  ia  a  guaerlQr  the  partnership, 
is  evident  from  this,  that  he  might  at  any  tisae,  if  he 
were  eo  diepeaed,  <di8eol«ie  it.  He  hat  «nly  to  quit  his 
hold,  and  the  poor  Actimem  would  be  at  die  mency  of 
the  waves.  He  keeps  his  hold,  beeause  the  Acime^ 
by  enlaigiag  his  mantle,  and  aCrengthemag  it  hy  a 
haniy  substance  which  he  has  the  power  of  secretiag, 
forms  a  cell  suited  to  the  inoMaaing  sice  of  the  crab, 
and  capable  alao  of  containing  its  mimerous  eg^  See 
we  not  here  the  advantage  of  dwelling  togedmr  in 
unity ;  and  how  nmoh  it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  be 
helptful  to  tbe  weak,  and  that  even  the  weak  ma^  have 
the  pleaedre  of  coatnbutii^  to  the  hi^iness  of  the 
•trong. 

As  God,  we  doubt  not,  has  adorned  thia  little  craa- 
ture  thalt  we  may  adore  Him  ht  his  works,  we  must  not 
foil  to  naention  the  beauty  of  this  vmKKseed  Actinm, 
It  is  of  a  soft  consistency,  not  unlike  that  of  the  human 
eye.  The  milky  white  ground  is  mariced  with  nume- 
iwBS  dots  of  the  most  bi^asit  purple ;  and  from  these 
dote  or  pores  proceed,  at  times,  very  delicafee  threads  of 
the  ncfturat  vudet  colour.  Surmountiag  the  -shell,  it 
thus  forms  for  the  little  Hermit  a  k>bed  "doak  of  ridier 
oelouring  than  any  imperial  robe. 

"  Who  can  paint  like  nature ! "  and  if  aative^  God 
adorn  with  the  most  brilBant  colours  of  the  rainbow 
this  little  Zoophyte,  which  forms  the  link  betwixt  aai- 
mate  and  inanimate  creation  ;  and  if  he  bind  together 
hy  a  covenant  of  reciprocal  advantages  these  tiny  mess- 
mates of  the  deep,  O,  will  he  be  forgetfol  of  those  for 
whom,  at  an  inoonceivable  priee,  he  has  provided  the 
hidden  manna,  and  the  pure  atreaoDS  of  the  water  of 
life ;  and  whom  beholding  in  the  fooe  of  his  Son,  he 
has  bound  unto  himself  ia  a  better  covenant,  eeying, 
"  I  will  be  merdful  unto  your  unrighteousness ;  your 
sins  and  your  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more." 

ON  GRATITUDE. 

fir  TaoMAff  BaowK,  Esq^ 

Author  qf^€  **  JRemniMcenem  of  an.  Old  JVav^er.'* 

Gbatitudb,  like  some  other  words  flourishing  tn  our 
dictuwaries,  is  of  Veiy  doubtful  application,  and  addom 
witnessed  as  an  active  prtnoiple  in  the  coanaeroe  of  life. 
Considered  as  a  great  aooial  virtue,  it  is  valued  by  every 
one,  and  there  is  nothing,  to  all  appearance,  vi4iieh 
hurts  the  pride  asd  foelings  of  a  man  so  much  as  to  be 
supposed  inaensiUe  to,  and  ungraceful  for  tavoors  re- 
ceived, and  ben^tfl  oonfotved.  Such,  however,  is  the 
ffepnrved  and  oaMous  state  «f  the  haasasi  heatt,  that  a 
feeling  predominates  the  very  reverse  of  that  ofgratitude. 


and  no  man  who  has  had  mudi  experience  wiH  attempt 
to  deny  or  controvert  this  melancholy  foet 

Where  does  man,  for  example,  shew  a  proper  dcfne 
ef  gratitnde  towards  his  Oentor  F  He  may,  ao  diNtbt, 
attend  pnbUc  worahip,  and  alao,  in  privnte,  addien  U» 
prayers  and  supplicationd  to  the  Author  of  bis  ezisteace; 
but  where  is  the  warmth  of  devotion,  the  melting  of 
the  soul  in  gradtude,  love,  and  praise  ?  From  the  mo- 
ment man  enters  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  till  ik 
period  of  hb  dissolmion,  he  is  cngroBocd  by  tbe  csrei, 
and  tridb,  and  |deasures  of  this  peming  aoBne;  in 
tho^ta  are  rivetted  to  (he  earth,  and  he  leeks  u- 
moved  on  thnaubUme  ol^jects  of  nature,  and  iAuaa&cted 
by  these  demonstrations  of  a  Creator's  mercy  tn4  love 
He  see^  every  morning,  the  sun  rise  above  the  horizon, 
to  give  life  to  the  vegetable  world,  to  tihunine  tk 
whole  foce  of  nature,  and  to  animate  and  ebeer  die 
heart  of  man,  and  he  peases  on  witdbovt  heii^  lesi  ia 
admirelion  of  the  aufaUaae  apeetaele,  and  without  far- 
ing forth  his  whole  aoul  in  gratitude  to  the  Gnai 
S<mre€f  the  divine  Architect  of  this  stupendous  ikbnc. 
Does  man  ever  think  of  the  days  of  his  infancy,  when 
an  unseen  power  watched  over  his  cradle,  when  u  to- 
aeen  hand  protected  him  from  danger,  when  a  goodnes 
beyond  compare  fashioned  his  body,  and  gmdoiDr 
devflfoped  the  fooakies  of  hia  mind  ?  Does  he  tnt 
look  hack  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  Hie,  whea  the 
Almighty,  in  mercy,  led  him  though  dangers  innumer- 
able, prospered  all  has  undertakings,  and  bestowed  upoa 
him  so  many  unmerited  blessings  and  comforts  ?  Then, 
when  the  hist  «tage  of  afi  is  dosed  by  mental  end  pkj- 
«oal  decrepitude,  t^  same  bencfieent  power  sbedi  a 
mild  aaOnenoe  over  the  atak-bed  ef  the  dying,  and  cheers 
the  dffoopiqg  soul  in  the  last  momeataof  existence.  In 
the  midst  of  all  such  blessings,  thoughtless  man  ptfses 
OB,  seldom  or  ever  thinking  on  the  Source  of  these  ever 
renewed  mercies.  His  reasoning  powers  are  directed  to- 
wards other  objects,  his  desires  confined  to  die  possession 
of  woridly  weidth  and  dMncCba,  wfaieh  he  knows»  isa 
fow  abort  yean,  mast  pass  iota  «ther  hands,  and  he  b 
convinoed,  at  laat,  an  tiie  borders  of  the  gmve,  that  he 
has  been  drawn  awi^  by  shadowy  and  misled  by  the^j 
and  airy  phantoms  of  his  deceitful  imagination. 

Such,  to  the  end,  is  his  thoughtlessness,  his  bcos- 
idstency,  his  ingratitude  I  He  leaves  the  world  witb 
regret,  raid  to  the  last  moment  of  existenee  he  chn^  to 
ihe  false  and  glittering  treasure  which  had  keen  the 
aumooit  of  his  ambition,  as  if  its  poeseasian  was  dettiBcd 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  an  inuaortal  soul ! 

If  we  look  to  the  concerns  of  life  and  the  oondact  of 
man,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  earthly  pilgriioage, 
we  see  the  same  coldness,  indifference,  and  ingratitude 
towards  his  brethren  of  numkind.  Engrossed  bf  his 
«wn  private  views,  he  Ainka  of  nothing  but  self-ar- 
gmndisement,  in  defiance  nf  the  ties  of  nature  aod  it 
laws  of  morality.  There  are,  no  douht,  aplendid  tfoep- 
tions  to  this  sweeping  observation.  There  are  chap- 
ters which  appear  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  itii^ 
retaining  the  stamp  of  a  divine  impression,  and  v^o»« 
kindly  and  benevolent  foelings  are  ever  actively  va^ 
fested  in  assisting,  in  relieving,  and  in  loving  their  H 
low-creaturea ;  but  these  form  a  email  proportion  odI}' 
of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  and  die  reward  of  their 
good  actions  is  in  their  own  foelings ;  for  from  tho« 
on  whom  they  beetow  their  kind  and  aieoiio—teryf^ 


they  seldom  experience  any  thing  tot  ocddness,  indit- 
forence,  and4ngratitude.  With  what  oonatant  soheisiide 
and  care  doee  the  fond  iM^er  wnt^  ov«r  the  mny 
years  of  her  riamg  olRipring  I  What  paina  are  takes  U> 
rear  the  young  |^t,  and  to  water  h  with  the  tean  of 
tenderoeas  and  love !  How  anxious  are  the  parents  to 
furnish  the  young  mind  with  lessons  of  virtue  and  food- 
ness.—^O'expattd  the  faculties,  that  they  aiiay,  in  dn 
time,  bloaaom  into  uatffiilnen,  and  piuMkiQe  Mt»  in 
abundancoi-^to  prepare  their  children  to  act  their  pirt 
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honestly  and  lioxx>unb1y  in  lociety,  so  as  to  be  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  connections.  In  how  many 
cases  are  an  the  caret  and  troubles  of  the  parents 
thcown  away ;  how  often  Is  their  wisdom,  the  fruits  of 
long  experience,  held  in  derision ;  their  advice  despised, 
as  the  oflspring  of  timidity  and  foolish  old  age,  and 
their  love  and  a£Eection  repaid  with  disobedience  and 
ingratitude  1 

The  rash  youth  enters  upon  the  stage  of  life,  confidbg 
solely  in  his  own  wisdontL  He  launches  his  little  bark,  and 
begins  his  voyage  to  unhnown  regions,  fearless  of  the 
dangers  he  has  to  encounter ;  for  a  time  he  goes  on  pros- 
perously, every  thing  smiles  around  him,  and  he  thinks 
he  has  discovered  at  last  that  the  wisdom  of  youth  is  bet- 
ter than  an  age  of  experience.     In  the  midst  of  security 
his  prospects  change,  the  sky  begins  to  lower^  the  clouds 
of  disappointment  gather  around  him,  he  is  tossed  about 
by  the  eddies  of  contending  cuirents,  and  at  last  his 
frail  vessel  is  «ther  wrecked  on  far  distant  Umds,  or 
suddenly  disappears  in  the  gaping  Maeltirom.    He  now 
awakes  from  his  dream  of  security ;  and  when  reason 
and  rejection  resume  their  dominion,  he  thinks  with 
remorse  on  the  foolish,  unnatural,  and  ungrateful  part 
he  has  acted  towards  his  best  friends  and  wellwishers. 
He  tries  to  regain  the  ground  he  has  lost,  but  'tis  in 
vain  ;  he  endeavours  to  establish  a  character  for  steadi- 
ness and  consistency,  but  'tis  too  late ;  he  looks  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  to  his  old  advisers,  for  their  assist- 
ance and  support,  but  'tis  fruitless.     He  has  lost  their 
attachment  by  his  folly ;  he  has  forfeited  their  friend- 
ship  by  his  self-sufficiency,  rashness,  and  ingratitude, 
and  he  never  "recovers  their  affection,  which  is  alienated 
from  him,  and  conferred  upon  other  more  deserving 
objects.     Thus  he  is  left  to  pine  away,  and  to  end  his 
days  in  sorrow  and  neglect ;  the  world  abaodoiis  him  to 
his  own  resources  and  refleetions,  and  to  that  cold,  cal- 
culating philosophy,  which  never  eheririied,  never  com- 
municated the  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature.     The 
man  vrbo  hfls  no  gratitude,  sooner  or  later  becomes  the 
dupe  of  his  own  moefainadons  and  selfishness,  and  he 
diseoven,  when  too  late,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  de- 
ceive himself,  when  he  thinks  htmaelf  aacore,  than  to 
impose  upon  others  by  his  flimsy  artifices.     When  men 
are  grateful  for  &voors  conferred  upon  them,  they  will 
continue  to  be  rewarded  with  the  regard  and  good  will 
of  others.     They  innse  be  open,  candid*  and  ainoere. 
Cknaters  smI  convents  are  the  proper  abodes  of  mys- 
tery and  jesiitisai ;  where  there  is  no  ooi^denee,  there 
can  be  no  friendship,  and  tboae  who  have  not  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  in  their  nature,  vrill  be  guflty  of  the 
monnest  and  most  ignoble  artifices  to  obtain  thdr  end. 

Louis  XIV.  of  Franee,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  after 
carrying  on  intenninable  war  with  all  his  neighbours, 
pcrsecntiMg  and  exterminating  his  Protestant  aabjects 
for  their  religions  opinions,  and  squandering  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  in  nets  of  senwleas  prodigality  imong  his 
flatterers  and  dependenta,  obeerved  to  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, "  When  I  bestow  a  fevoar,  I  make  a  hundred 
p«aoo8  disoontentod,  and  one  ungrateful,"  thus  afibrd- 
iog  n  memorable  eyamplo  of  the  depravity  and  meanness 
of  the  syoophante  who  sorroiindad  hia  throne. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  an  anecdote  dispkying  feel- 
ing* of  n  very  diflferent  and  more  amiaUe  nature^  wlneh 
oconrred  in  Prance  in  the  reign  immediately  preceding 
this.  The  French  Academy  was  then  founded  under 
the  protection  and  speeial  patroM^  of  the  Prime  Mi^ 
nister,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  principal  charge 
of  finishing  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  was  com* 
mitted  to  Monieur  de  Vangelas,  one  of  its  members, 
on  whom,  through  the  interest  of  the  cardinal,  a  pen- 
sion was  bestowed  by  the  king,  of  two  thousand  Uvres. 
After  this  circumstance  was  known.  Monsieur  de 
Vaugcks  waited  on  the  cardinal,  who  said  to  him, 
snriling,  tad  in  reference  to  the  wording  of  the  die- 
tionary,  **  Well,  Sir,  you  mil  not  forget,  I  hope,  the 
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word  pension  ;  "  M.  de  Taugelas  imiftiNBately  answered, 
'*  No,  my  lord,  and  still  less  that  of  gratitude" 

If  we  thus  see  earthly  potentates,  clothed  for  a  while 
with  a  little  brief  authority,  exposed  so  often  to  the 
depravity  and  ingratitude  of  men,  how  shall  we  feel 
when  we  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  kubHme  and  tran- 
scendant  spectacle  of  our  merciful  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, simering  on  the  cross  for  our  sakes,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  taunts,  contumely,  and  base  ingratitude  of 
a  bigoted  and  ignorant  multitude  t — ^wiio,  **  when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,'!  but,  with  peaoefiil  sub- 
mission to  the  wiU  of  his  Father,  and  ttnd«*r  suflQerings  the 
most  agonizing,  he  left  an  example  to  the  human  race  in 
every  sge,  wluch  it  is  their  duty  and  their  interest  ever 
to  keep  in  view,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  imitate. 

Resignarion  to  the  divine  will  hss  been  the  comfort 
and  the  solace  of  good  men  at  all  times ;  and  while 
thev  are  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  their  intentions, 
and  fulfil,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  they  may  look  with  indifference  on  the 
ingratitude  of  man,  and  will  ever  find  consolation  in 
that  exquisite  peace  of  mind  iriiich  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  own  refleetions,  and  which  gradually  pre- 
pares them  for  the  rewacd  of  their  anxiety  and.  li^urs 
while  on  earth,*— joy*  without  end  in  a  better  world. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Condescension  and  Love  of  Christ — The  meanest 
beggar,  the  vilest  wretch,  the  most  loathsome,  depraved, 
abandoned  sinner,  is  perfectly  welcome  to  the  arms  and 
heart  of  the  Saviour,  if  he  comes  with  the  temper  of 
t*he  penitent  prodigaL  To  all  who  come  with  this  tem- 
per, he  ever  lends  a  gracious  ear,  he  listens  to  catch 
the  first  penitential  sigh,  he  watches  their  feeble  steps 
towards  the  path  of  duty,  he  prevents  them  with  his 
grace,  hastens  to  meet  them,  and  while  they  are  ready 
to  sink  at  his  feet  with  mingled  shame,  confusion, 
and  grief,  he  puts  underneath  his  everlasting  arms,  em-, 
braces,  cheers,  supports,  and  comforts  them,  wipes 
away  their  tears,  wash^  away  their  stains,  clothes 
them  with  his  righteousness,  unites  them  to  himself  for 
ever,  and  feeds  them  with  the  bread  and  water  of  life. 
Thus  he  binds  up  the  broken  reed,  enkindles  the  smok- 
ing flax,  and,  like  a  most  tender,  compassionate  shep- 
herd,  he  gathers  the  helpless  lambs  in  his  arms,  and 
carries  them  in  his  bosom.  Thus,  by  the  condescend- 
ing grace  of  our  Immanuel,  heaven  is  brought  down  to 
earth;  the  awful  majesty  and  inacoessibie  glories  of 
Jehovah  are  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  flesh,  a  new  and 
living  way  is  opened  for  our  return  to  God ;  and  sin- 
ful, guilty  worms  of  the  dust  may  talk  with  their  Maker 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  to  his  friend.  Trembling 
sinner,  desponding  Christian,  why  do  you  linger,  why 
do  you  fell  back  ?  It  is  to  Christ,  it  is  to  Jesus,  it  is 
to  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  to  a  man  like  yourselves,  to 
the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour  of  sinners,  that  I  would 
bring  you.  Here  are  no  terrors,  no  flaming  sword,  no 
burning  throne  to  appal  you.  Come,  then,  to  his  feet, 
to  his  arms,  to  his  heart,  which  overflows  with  com- 
passion to  your  perishing  souls.  Come  and  contem^ 
plate  the  glorir  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
and  receive  of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace. — Patson. 

The  Hour  of  Death Recollect  there  will  be  an 

hour  of  your  life, — the  last, — when  the  sweetest  music 
that  ever  reached  your  ear  would  be  the  voice  that  would 
whisper,  with  an  authority  from  God,  that  "  yours  was 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  It  would  make  the  blood 
thrill  freely  again  through  the  frame  from  which  it  was 
just  ebbing  and  subsiding ;  it  would  make  the  feint  lips 
colour  and  utter  a  gasp  of  thankfulness,  that  appeared  to 
have  been  locked  in  everlasting  silence ;  it  would  make 
the  eyes  open  with  a  gleam  of  joy,  that  appeared  to 
have  been  closed  for  ever.  Have  you  felt  any  thing 
like  this  ?—  Wo{fe*s  Ecmains, 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


THE   SABBATH. 


Lord  of  the  Sabbath  and  its  light ! 

J  hail  thy  hallow'd  day  of  rest ; 
It  is  my  weary  soul's  delight. 

The  solace  of  my  care-worn  breasL 

Its  dewy  mom — ^its  glowing  noon — 

Its  tranquil  eve — its  solemn  nights 
Pass  sweetly ;  but  they  pass  too  soon. 

And  leave  me  sadden'd  at  their  flight 
Yet  sweetly  as  they  glide  along. 

And  hallow'd  tho*  the  calm  they  yield ; 
Transporting  tho*  their  rapt'rous  song. 

And  heav'nly  visions  seem  reveal'd : 

My  soul  is  desolate  and  drear, 
My  silent  harp  untun*d  remains ; 

Unless,  my  Saviour,  thou  art  near. 

To  heal  my  wounds  and  soothe  my  pains, 

O  ever,  ever  let  me  hail 

Thy  presence  with  thy  day  of  rest . 
Then  will  thy  servant  never  iail 

To  deem  thy  Sabbath  doubly  blest. 

East. 

A  SABBATH  MEDITATION. 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom. 

That  slowly  \vake8  while  all  the  fields  are  still ; 

A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  home, 
A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill, 
And  echo  answers  softer  from  the  hill. 

And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn ; 
The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  si) rill. 

Hail,  light  serene  !  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  mom  I 
The  rooks  float  silently,  in  airy  drove ; 

The  sun  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throws ; 
The  gales,  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove. 

Have  hushed  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose : 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move : — 

So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  mom  arose. 

Lbydem. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Death  of  Eliza  Cunningham, — Miss  Eliza  Cun- 
ningham  was  the  niece  of  the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  of 
London,  and,  on  the  «<eath  of  her  mother,  was  received 
«nd  adopted  into  his  family.  **  From  what  I  had  heard 
of  Eliza,"  says  her  excellent  uncle,  "  I  was  prepared 
to  love  her  before  1  saw  her ;  although  she  came  after- 
wards into  my  hands  like  a  heap  of  untold  gold,  which, 
when  counted  over,  proves  to  be  a  larger  sum  than  was 
expected."  Her  delicate  constitution  received  a  severe 
shock  before  she  left  ScotUnd,  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
so  that,  during  her  residence  in  London,  she  languished 
more  or  less  under  disease,  which,  at  length,  terminated 
in  a  fatal  consumption.  A  little  before  her  death,'  Mrs 
Newton  (laid  to  her,  ••  My  dear,  1  have  been  very  anxi- 
ously concerned  for  your  life."  '*  But  1  hope,"  said 
she,  "  my  dear  aunt,  you  arc  not  so  now.  My  views 
of  things  have  been  for  some  time  very  •different  from 
what  they  were  when  I  came  to  you.  I  have  seen  and 
felt  the  vanity  of  childhood  and  youth."  "  I  believe, 
my  dear  Eliza,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  you  have  long 
made  conscience  of  secret  prayer."  "  Yes,"  she  replied, 
"  I  have  long  and  earnestly  sought  the  Lord,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  change  that  is  now  approaching.  I  have 
not  that  full  assurance  which  is  very  desirable;  but' I 
hnvG  a  hope,  I  trust  a  good  hope ;  and  I  believe  the 
Lord  will  give  me  whatever  he  sees  necessary  for  me, 
before  he  takes  me  hence,    I  have  prayed  to  him  to  fit 


me  for  himself;  and  then,  whether  I  die  sooner  or 
later,  it  signifies  but  little."  On  the  day  of  her  deatb. 
when  her  physician  asked  her  how  she  was,  she  an- 
swered, "  Truly  happy ;  and,  if  this  be  dying,  it  ii  t 
pleasant  thing  to  die.'*  To  her  uncle  she  said,  "I 
would  not  exchange  my  condition  with  any  person  upon 
earth.  O  bow  gracious  is  the  Lord  to  me  I  0  what  t 
change  is  before  me ! "  Looking  affectionately  at  her 
aunt,  she  said,  *'  Do  not  weep  for  me,  my  dear  aunt; 
but  rather  rejoice,  and  give  praise  on  my  account,**  To 
her  most  constant  attendant,  she  said,  "  Be  sure  you 
continue  to  call  upon  the  Lord ;  and  if  you  think  he 
does  not  hear  you  now,  he  will  at  last,  as  he  has  heard 
me."  She  spoke  a  great  deal  to  an  intimate  friend, 
who  was  with  her  every  day.  Amongst  other  thu%^, 
she  said,  "  See  how  comfortable  the  Lord  can  make  a 
dying  bed ! "  After  her  unde  had  prayed  with  her,  »be 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  ready  to  say,  *  Why  are  His  chariot 
wheels  BO  long  in  coming? '  But  I  hope  He  will  enable 
me  to  wait  his  hour  with  patience.**  "  Towards  sewn 
o'clock,"  says  Mr  Newton,  "  I  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, and  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  for  her,  when  a 
servant  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  She  is  gone  I '  I  ran 
up  stairs,  and  our  whole  little  family  was  soon  collectdi 
round  her  bed.  She  lay  upon  her  left  side,  with  her 
cheek  gently  inclining  upon  her  hand,  as  if  in  a  sn-eet 
sleep  i  and  I  thought  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  coun. 
tenance.  Never,  surely,  did  death  appear  in  a  more 
beautiful,  inviting  form  1  We  fell  upon  our  knees,  and 
I  returned,  I  think  I  may  say,  my  most  unfeigned  thanks 
to  our  God  and  Saviour,  for  his  ^abundant  goodness  to 
her ;  crowned  iu  this  last  instance  by  giving  her  so^en* 
tie  a  dismission."  Thus  died  this  pious  and  amiable 
young  lady,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age. 

Bev.  Robert  HaU, — A  remarkable  instanee  of  the 
ardent  attachment  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hail,  to 
the  memory  of  hii  &ther,  occurred  on  a  visit  to  Amsby, 
his  native  place ;  and  is  thus  related  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Cox : — On  the  way  from  Leicester  his  mind  was  611ed 
with  recollections  of  his  father,  and  the  scene  of  kii 
earliest  days.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  the  bouse,  than 
he  hastened  into  the  parlour,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
poured  forth  the  most  fervent  and  humble  supplicationi 
Wishing  not  to  interrupt  these  sacred  momenta,  the 
two  or  three  individuals  who  witnessed  the  inteo^inr 
of  his  feelings,  withdrew.  Soon  afterwards  he  went 
into  the  burial-ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  at 
his  father's  grave,  with  his  hands  extended  over  the 
top  of  the  monumental  atone,  and  hia  eyes  dosed,  hot 
at  intervals  lifted  up  to  heaven,  he  oflTered  up  a  most 
ren»rkable  prayer.  It  showed  that  a  holy  fire  was 
burning  within,  and  was  characterised  by  simpUdt}-, 
pathos,  earnestness,  and  humility.  He  breathed  fbrrh 
an  impassionate  desire  to  **join  the  blessed  compsoy 
above,'*  entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  know 
*'  his  departed  fother,  and  that  their  united  prayen  on 
earth  might  then  be  turned  into  praise,  while  ther 
together  beheld  their  Redeemer  face  toYaoe." 


*a*  Separate  Numbers  from  the 
be  had.— Volttme  I.,  elegandy  bound  In  ami 
orin  Two  PmI*,  Price <U. 


may  at  aU  tinK* 


FublUbed  bjr  John  JoHKrirroNB,  at  the  Otticet  of  the  Scormn 
Christian  Hirald,  2,  Hunter  Squjurc,  Rdinbureh.  and  1!^  (^l**^ 
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TBOUOHTS  ON  THB  UNION  OF  THE  OIVINB 

AND   HUMAN  NATURES  IN  THB 

PERSON   OF  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rky.  Alexander  Watt,  A.  M. . 
Minister  ofJDalgety, 

That  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  did  exist 
in  the  person  of  Christ  when  on  earth,  and  still 
exists  in  heaven,  is  a  truth  with  which  most  of  us 
have  been  familiar  from  our  earliest  years ;  and  it 
is  a  doctrine  which  it  is  essential  for  every  man  to 
believe  before  he  can  obtain  any  just  views  of  the 
Gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  The  union  of  these 
two  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  did 
not  at  all  change  the  distinctive  properties  of 
either.  As  Immanuel  God  with  us,  Christ  was 
invented  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead ; 
while  as  man,  all  the  innocent  feelings,  wants,  and 
infirniities  of  our  nature,  are  ascribed  to  him.  As 
God,  be  knew  all  things,  he  was  everywhere 
pesent,  and  he  frequently  manifested  exhibitions 
of  divine  power.  As  man,  he  suffered  hunger  and 
thirst,  he  was  weary  and  sorrowful,  he  was  mortal, 
and  at  last  yielded  to  the  power  of  death.  Hence 
we  sometimes  find  the  limited  powers  of  a  finite 
being  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  at  another  time  the 
perfections  of  divinity  are  said  to  belong  to  him. 
In  the  former  of  these  characters,  Christ  is  repre- 
sentee! as  being  ignorant  of  the  time  when  the 
kst  judgment  shall  take  place :  "  Of  that  day 
knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son  ;"  and  in  the  latter  he 
is  said  "  to  know  all  things."  This  mysterious 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  in  the 
))erRon  of  our  Redeemer,  is  an  indissoluble  and 
eternal  union.  Christ  will  never  lay  aside  that 
nature,  in  which  the  work  of  man's  redemption 
was  finished.  That  nature  arose  in  triumph  from 
the  grave,  and  ascended  in  glory  to  heaven.  In 
this  nature,  Christ,  at  this  very  moment,  continues 
to  discharge  the  triumphant  part  of  his  mediatorial 
work,  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  as 
the  great  High  Priest  of  his  redeemed  people. 
And  in  this  nature  shall  the  Son  of  man  come  at 
the  last  day  to  judge  the  world ;  and  through  eter- 
nity, the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  shall  continue  to  be 
the  everlasting  light  of  heaven,  and  the  glorified 
head  of  the  whole  creation.  When  we  glance  at 
Vol.  II. 


the  work  of  redemption  which  Christ  hod  to  accom- 
plish before  any  one  sinner  could  be  saved,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  depth  of  the 
divine  wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Christ's  person,  aa  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
and  yet  "  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of 
the  6odhead  bodily."  He  had  to  atone  for  human 
guilt,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  God's  violated 
law.  For  such  an  undertaking  no  being  in  the 
wide  universe  could  have  been  qualified.  There 
was  to  be  united  in  one  person  the  wonderful 
combination  of  a  being  possessing  the  same  nature 
as  that  in  which  man  had  sinned,  and  that  nature 
in  all  its  original  purity  and  innocence, — of  a 
being  clothed  in  humanity,  and  yet  having  a  right 
to  dispose  of  life  as  a  substitute  for  others, — of  a 
being  whose  obedience  and  death  would  possess 
such  a  value  as  to  render  them  an  adequate  atone- 
ment for  sin,  which  is  an  evil  of  infinite  magnitude. 
Deity  could  never  have  suffered,  and  every  created 
intelligence  would  have  successively  sunk  under 
the  load  of  human  guilt,  had  they  attempted  to 
bear  its  overwhelming  weight,  or  to  make  satis- 
faction for  transgression.  It  is  in  the  person  of 
him  who  was  God-man  that  we  see  a  Mediator 
who  could  stand  betwixt  God  and  a  rebel  world, 
and  who  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  make  recon- 
ciliation by  the  blood  of  his  cross.  The  very  act 
of  Christ's  taking  a  human  body  and  a  human  sonl 
into  union  with  his  divinity,  was  the  volition  of 
Deity  contemplating  all  the  results  \\  hich  were  to' 
flow  from  that  union.  He  assumed  human  nature 
for  the  express  purpose  of  laying  down  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  and  over  that  life  he  had  a 
supreme  control.  All  that  Christ  did,  therefore, 
while  on  earth,  may  be  considered  in  one  view  as 
the  volitions  of  Deity  acting  in  concert  with  those 
of  his  humanity.  The  divine  nature  of  Christ 
thus  stamps  its  own  dignity  upon  the  whole 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ :  it  was  the  work  of 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  imparts  a  moral  value  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  as  made  under  the  law, — a  value  which 
never  could  attach  to  that  of  any  other  created 
being,  however  pure  and  perfect  its  obedience 
might  be.  It  was  the  human  nature  of  in- 
carnate Deiti/  which  appeared  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh;  and  was  placed  in  circum stances 
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of  trial,  temptation,  and  Borrow,  which  never  were, 
and  never  could  be,  the  lot  of  a  being  of  spatle«s 
innocence,  iinle«B  Tolnntarily  submitted  to.  Christ 
submitted  to  a  life  of  ignominy  and  woe,  which 
perhaps  no  created  being,  however  holy,  could 
have  endured  without  sin,  as  no  holy  creature  had 
ever  till  then  experienced  any  thing  but  happiness 
under  the  moral  government  of  God.  But  per- 
fect moral  purity  and  uninterrupted  sorrow  were, 
for  the  first  time,  to  dwell  in  the  same  bosom. 
Nor  can  we  rightly  estimate  how  much  the  aid 
of  Christ's  divinity  was  necessary  to  support  his 
human  nature  when  exhibiting  to  heaven  and 
earth  the  new  moral  phenomenon  of  a  life  of 
holiness  being  that  of  unparalleled  suifering  and 
grief.  There  must  have  been  a  strength  of  temp- 
tation continually  presented  to  Christ,  and  a 
power  of  resistance  and  of  patient  endurance 
manifested  on  his  part,  of  which  we  can  form  but 
a  feeble  idea.  The  broken  law  was  thus  magni- 
fied in  that  very  nature  in  which  it  had  been 
transgressed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  glory 
of  divine  perfection  was  intimately  connected  with 
eyery  one  act  of  that  obedience. 

But  not  only  in  the  life,  but  still  more  strik- 
ingly in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  do  we  see  the 
necessity  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  ilesh,"  coming 
into  the  world  as  the  substitute  for  sinners.  The 
sacrifice  which  was  to  atone  for  human  guilt  re- 
quired to  be  of  infinite  value,  and  yet  only  a  finite 
creature  could  soiTer  and  die.  Neither  the  suffer- 
ings of  men  nor  of  angels  could  have  exhausted 
the  wrath  of  God  due  to  sin.  It  was  the  myste- 
rious death  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  as 
a  sacrifice  to  divine  justice,  which  possessed  value 
enough  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  It 
was  humanity  suffering,  while  Deity  stamped  its 
own  glory  on  the  sacrifice,  which  presented  to  the 
Almighty  an  all-suilicient  propitiation  for  trans- 
gression. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  how  admirably 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  our  fallen  nature  is 
this  doctrine  I  In  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
have  we  not  the  love  of  God  to  sinners  brought 
down  to  our  capacities,  and  manifested  through 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  our  own  nature  ? 
Oh!  how  unlike  a  mere  cold  speculation,  how 
£tted  to  affect  the  heart  and  all  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  the  soul,  is  the  eventful  history  of  the 
tender-hearted  God-man,  while  living  amongst 
sinners  on  earth !  As  no  man  ever  spake  like 
this  man,  so  no  man  ever  acted  hke  him,  in  whose 
bosom  compassion  ever  dwelt,  and  whose  com- 
miseration with  human  woe,  no  apathy  ever 
chilled.  Head  the  reality  and  depth  of  the  divine 
love  to  sinners,  in  every  act  of  benevolence  which 
the  Saviour  performed,  as  well  as  in  every  suffer- 
ing which  he  endured.  Who  can  peruse  the  sim- 
ple story  of  the  evangelists,  without  perceiving 
that  he  literally  went  about  doing  good?  No 
sufferer  ever  applied  to  him  and  was  denied  relief, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  console  the  mourner,  and  to 
heal  the  wouude'd  in  epitit.    How  often  did  his  | 


presence  gladden  the  disconsolate  dwelling,  and 
bow  frequently  was  his  power  exerted  to  reHe\e 
the  distressed  1  Think  of  the  eases  of  the  im- 
portunate centurion,  of  the  imploring  Jairus,  of  the 
mourning  widow  of  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus ;  and 
never  was  commiserstion  for  the  sufferings  of 
others  more  affectinglv  exhibited  than  at  the  verr 
moment  when,  as  the  Son  of  God  was  extended  oq 
the  crosSy  abandoned  by  heaven  and  earth,  the 
condition  of  his  sorrowful  mother  called  forth  his 
compassion,  and  he  exclaimed  to  him  whom,  whilt; 
on  earth,  he  loved  most,  "  Behold  thy  mother." 
In  the  numerous  instances  of  the  Saviour^s  luve 
which  he  has  left  on  record  for  our  encourage- 
ment, do  we  not  see  exhibited  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner,  his  willingness  to  save  to  the  verv 
uttermosf,  every  sinner  who  flies  to  bim  as  the 
only  refuge  for  the  guilty  ?  While  the  compassion 
of  him  who,  when  on  earth,  was  the  friend  of 
sinners,  and  the  comforter  of  the  moatner,  is  a 
view  of  Christ's  character  so  well  fitted  to  gr<i  n 
the  affections  and  to  hush  to  rest  the  disquietudes 
of  the  affiicted,  how  suited,  at  the  same  time^  to 
convey  solid  peace  and  everlasting  consolation  to 
the  awakened  mind  of  every  sinner,  is  the  considera- 
tion that  every  invitation,  every  promise,  every  en- 
couragement which  proceeded  from  Christ's  mouth, 
were  the  words  of  "  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
It  is  this  conviction  which  invests  them  with  sill 
their  power  to  dissipate  the  sinner's  fears,  and  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  believer  an  unshAen 
confidence.  His  words  ought  to  be  as  spixit  asd 
life  to  the  soul,  and  to  abide  in  us  as  a  well  kjI 
living  water,  springing  up  unto  eternal  life. 

But  this  union  of  deity  and  humanity  is  a)>o 
intimately  connected  with  all  that  Christ  is  dow 
carrying  on  in  heaven  for  the  sidvation  of  Lii 
people,  as  well  as  with  what  he  has  already  fioi^t^i 
on  earth.  As  our  great  high  priest,  Jesus  lu> 
passed  into  the  heavens,  to  appear  and  to  inter- 
cede in  the  presence  of  Goa  for  us.  It  is  hi; 
glorified  human  nature  in  which  he  acts  in  tt.a^ 
character.  By  appearing  as  the  Lamb  that  wus 
slain  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  he  makes  the 
incense  of  that  sacrifice,  which  he  once  offered  oq 
earth,  still  ascend  before  God  as  an  everla5tins; 
memorial  of  his  redeeming  love  to  man,  and  c( 
the  elBcacy  of  his  atonement,  as  the  ground  upo.i 
which  every  blessing  is  dispensed  to  his  Churdl 
upon  earth.  No  doctrine  is  more  essential  to  the 
Christian's  stability,  peace,  and  consolation.  In 
every  situation  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  than 
the  belief,  that  the  same  Saviour  who  died  on 
earth,  and  manifested  such  love  to  sinners,  now 
lives  and  reigns  in  heaven  as  a  compassionate 
high  priest,  who  is  touched  with  a  fellow-feelic^ 
of  our  infirmities,  and  who  himself  having  suf- 
fered, being  tempted,  is  able  to  sympathise  with 
those  who  suffer,  and  to  succonr  those  who  are 
tempted ;  and  that,  as  the  mediatorial  King'  of 
Zion,  he  has  all  power  committed  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening,  supporting,  and  cefend- 
ing  those  who  are  his  followers.  However  nome- 
rous,  therefore,  may  be  their  spiritual  enemies, 
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and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  are  called  to  stniggle,  yet  he  will  lead  them 
in  triumph  oTer  every  obstacle,  and  finally  make 
them  more  than  conqaerors  through  Him  that  has 
loved  them. 

This  view  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  acting 
as  our  Mediator  in  the  presence  of  God,  is  what 
every  man  professes  to  believe  who  makes  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Christ  in  his  various  acts  of 
religious  worship,  and  who,  in  that  name,  con- 
cludes all  his  petitions,  as  the  only  medium  through 
which  they  are  to  find  acceptance  with  the  Al- 
mighty. And  were  the  power  and  faithfulness  of 
the  Redeemer,  as  the  exalted,  living  head  of  his 
Church,  more  firmly  believed  in  and  relied  upon 
by  Christians,  would  not  this  belief  banish  from 
the  mind  many  a  fear,  and  administer  consolation 
in  many  a  time  of  trial  ?  Into  his  hand  is  spe- 
cially committed  the  mediatorial  government  of 
otu*  world,  and  in  that  hand  he  holds  the  destiny 
of  every  nation,  as  well  as  of  every  individual ; 
and  he  is  now  saying,  amid  all  the  proud  waves  of 
the  world's  present  infidel  opposition,  "  Hitherto 
sbalt  thou  come,  but  no  fartner." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  8RBTCH  OF 

JAMES  RENWIC< 

THE   LAST  OF    TUB  SCOTTISH  MA&TTRS. 
(Condiidcd  from  p.  294. ) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  Charles  the  second 
died,  and  the  covenanters  enjoyed  a  short  respite  from 
the  fierce  persecutions  with  which  they  bad  been  visited. 
A  few  months,  however,  had  only  elapsed,  when  James 
VI].,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Charles,  openly  avowed 
it  to  be  his  determination  to  extirpate  Presbyterianism 
from  the  land.  Against  this  popish  and  tyrannical 
monarch,  Mr  Ren  wick,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Societies,  drew  up  a  declaration,  which  was  published 
at  8anquhar  on  the  28th  of  May.  A  few  days  before 
the  appearance  of  this  declaration,  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  exiled  noblemen,  set 
sail  for  Scotland  with  an  expedition,  intending,  if 
possible,  to  overturn  the  government  of  James.  It 
was  fully  expected  by  the  Earl  and  his  adherents,  that 
their  enterprise  would  be  gladly  hailed  by  the  covenan- 
ters. In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed.  Mr 
Ren  wick,  in  the  name  of  the  party,  declined  all  inter- 
ference, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  expedition  "  was 
not  coneerted  according  to  the  ancient  plea  of  the  Scot- 
tish covenanters,  in  defence  of  our  reformation  expressly, 
according  to  our  covenants,  national  and  solemn  league." 
Thia  refusal  was  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  Mr 
Reiiwick,  from  the  reproaches  which  were  heaped  upon 
him,  more  especially  by  some  of  the  Presbyterians  who 
had  come  to  ScoUiuid  along  with  the  Earl  cfi  Argyle. 
One  of  the  most  virulent  calumniators  of  Renwick  was 
Hohert  Cathcart,  who  accused  him  of  error,  heresy,  and 
pride.  These  accusations  were  fully  answered,  but  no 
means  were  left  untried  to  weaken  the  influence  and 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord.  With  the  utmost  meekness  he  endured  all  the 
reproaches  of  his  open  enemies  or  pretended  friends  $ 
but  his  mind  was  deeply  affected  by  the  alienation  of 
one  who,  though  personally  unknown  to  him,  was  dear 
to  him  as  his  own  souL  This  was  Mr  Alexander  Peden, 
who  bad  put  faith  in  the  statements  of  Mr  Renwkk's 
opponent!,  and  had,  in  consequence,  dischdmed  all  in- 
terest in  him.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  think  that 
on  his  death^bed  Mr  Peden  acknawled^ed  the  error  into 


which  he  had  fallen.  Having  sent  for  Mr  Renwick,  the 
following  interview  took  place  : — 

"  *  Are  you  the  Mr  James  Renwick  about  whom 
there  is  so  much  noise?*  *  Father,'  replied  Mr  Ren- 
wick, *  my  name  is  James  Renwick,  but  1  have  given 
the  world  no  ground  to  make  any  noise  about  me,  for 
I  have  espoused  no  new  principles  or  practices,  but 
what  our  reformers  and  covenanters  maintained.*  Mr 
Peden  then  desired  him  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
his  principled,  which  Mr  Renwick  having  done,  the 
dying  saint  thus  addressed  him :  •  Sir,  you  have  an- 
swered me  to  my  soul's  satisfaction.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  should  have  believed  any  such  evil  reports  of 
you,  which  not  only  quenched  my  love  to,  and  marred 
my  sympathy  with  you,  but  led  me  to  express  myself 
bitterly  against  you ;  for  all  which  I  have  sadly  smarted. 
But,  Sir,  ere  you  go,  you  must  pray  for  me ;  for  I  am 
old,  and  going  to  leave  the  world.*  With  this  request 
Mr  Renwick  cheerfully  complied ;  upon  which  Mr  Peden 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  *  Sir,  I  find  you  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  your  Master.  Go  on  in  a  single  depend- 
ance  upon  the  Lord,  and  ye  will  get  honestly  through, 
and  clear  off  the  stage,  when  many  others  who  hold 
their  heads  higli  will  Ue  in  the  mire  and  make  foul 
hands  and  garments.'  " 

Mr  Renwick  felt  too  strongly  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  his  office  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  to  be 
deterred  by  re[)roach  or  persecution  from  making  full 
proof  of  his  ministry.  He  preached,  catechised,  and  dis- 
pensed sealing  ordinances  to  the  oppressed  wanderers,  who 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  hke  sheep  upoa 
the  mountains.  His  adherents,  instead  of  diminishing, 
were  every  day  on  the  increase ;  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  the  Council,  that  unless  decisive  steps  were 
taken,  they  would  become  a  very  powerful  body.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts,  accordingly,  were  made  to  crush 
the  good  cause,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  doin?  so,  the  military  not  merely  dragged  to  prison, 
or  cruelly  murdered  all  the  covenanters  who  fell  in 
their  way,  but  they  redoubled  their  exertions  to  secure 
the  person  of  Mr  Renwick,  whom  they  considered  ai 
the  leader  of  the  party.  Still  he  and  his  followers 
assembled,  as  often  as  they  conveniently  could,  for  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  not  only 
so,  but  they  held  stated  meetings  to  concert  measures  for 
their  own  defence.  At  one  of  these  meetings  a  paper 
was  drawn  up,  entitled  the  **  Informatrry  Vindication,** 
which  having  been  revised  by  Mr  Renwick,  was  printed 
in  Holland,  and  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
that  paper  they  avowed  it  to  be  their  determination  te 
maintain  and  contend  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformat 
tion.  A  declaration  of  this  nature  only  enraged  the 
government  the  more  against  them.  James,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  mask  of  tolerating  "  moderate"  Pres- 
byterians, issued  three  different  proclamations,  threat* 
ening  vengeance  against  the  more  resolute  of  the  party* 
Some  individuals,  not  being  aware  of  the  hidden  pur- 
pou!  which  the  crafty  monarch  had  in  view,  to  support 
Popery,  accepted  the  indulgence  held  out  to  them.  Mr 
Renwidc  and  his  adherents,  however,  decidedly  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  made,  declaring  that 
**  nothing  can  be  more  vile  than  when  the  true  reUgion 
is  tolerated  under  the  notion  of  a  crime,  and  when  the 
exercise  of  it  is  allowed  only  under  heary  restrictions." 

The  decided  opposition  which  Mr  Renwick  had  made 
to  the  indulgence,  led  those  who  had  yielded  to  the 
tempting  bait,  to  load  him  vrith  reproaches  and  calumniea 
of  every  kind.  But,  amid  all  the  persecution  of 
treacherous  friends,  he  manifested  an  equal  firmness 
with  that  whieh  he  had  displayed  when  exposed  to  per: 
•eclidon  from  his  open  enemies.  He  knew  that,  in 
present  circumstances,  his  time  on  earth  would  be  shorty 
and  therefore  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  waro^ 
ing,  exhorting,  and  encouraging  his  afflicted  countTy- 
men.  **  Our  troubles  are  growing,"  says  he  at  this  time, 
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••  and  enemies  are  stretrliljig  out  their  hands  violently 
to  persecute ;  and  they  want  not  instigations  from  our 
false  brethren ;  so  we  are  made  the  contempt  of  the 
proud,  and  the  scorn  of  them  that  are  at  ease.  Our 
suflferings  were  alwa}rs  rightly  stated,  but  never  so 
clearly  as  now ;  and  why  should  we  not  endure  these 
trials  ?  for  they  shall  work  for  truth's  victory,  and 
Christ's  glory.  O  let  all  the  sufTering  remnant  keep 
clean  hands,  for  therein  shall  be  their  strength ;  and 
wait  with  patience,  for  He  will  not  tarry,  who  cometh 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  to  lay  claim  to  his  own  interest, 
that  is  basely  and  deceitfully  abandoned,  and  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  man,  to  give  a  fair  decision." 

Mr  Ren  wick's  zeal  in  his  Master's  cause,  far  firom 
being  checked  by  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, only  became  the  more  ardent  and  persevering; 
and  although  the  council  had,  in  the  course  of  five 
months  after  the  toleration  was  granted,  made  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  desperate  attempts  to  apprehend  him,  this 
devoted  servant  of  God  continued  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  preaching  the  Gospel  both  publicly  and 
privately.  It  Mras  evident,  however,  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  his  friends  that,  amid  such  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  and  with  a  price  of  one  hundred  pounds  set 
upon  his  head,  he  must  ere  long  fall  a  victim  to  the 
relentless  fury  of  James  and  his  minions.  Knowing, 
therefore,  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  drew  up  a 
paper  against  the  indulgence,  and  hastened  to  Edinburgh, 
in  the  beginning  of  January  1688,  with  the  design  of 
presenting  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  tolerated  ministers 
which  was  expected  to  take  place.  Finding,  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  that  the  information  he  had  received, 
concerning  the  meeting,  was  incorrect,  he  lodged  his 
protestation  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Hugh  Kennedy,  the 
moderator  of  their  last  meeting.  He  now  set  out  for 
Fife  where  he  preached  several  sermons,  and  again 
crossing  the  Firth,  preached  at  Borrowstouness.  This 
was  the  last  discourse  Mr  Renwick  preached  in  public, 
mnd  the  concluding  sentences  of  it  clearly  show  the 
fidelity  and  uncompromising  firmness  with  which  he 
declared  the  truth.  *'  It  is  a  sure  token  of  sad  wrath  and 
desolation  approaching,  when  preaching  hath  little  or  no 
other  effect  than  to  mske  the  hearts  of  people  more  fiit, 
their  ears  heavy,  and  to  shut  their  eyes  that  they  neither 
tee,  hear,  nor  understand,  for  then  may  we  look  for  dread- 
ful desolations,  as  it  is  in  Isa.  vi.  9>12.  O,  this  is  the 
great  sin  of  Scotland,  that  the  report  of  the  Gospel 
liath  not  been  believed  by  the  generality  of  the  people ; 
that  that  which  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  have 
liad  in  commission  from  him  to  tell  them,  hath  not  been 
credited  as  it  should.  And  what  doth  this  say,  but 
that  desolation  and  wrath  are  approaching?  Happy 
are  they  who  are  preparing  for  the  same." 

Mr  Renwick  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  SOth 
January,  and  lodged  in  a  friend's  house  on  the  Castle- 
bill.  Here  he  was  apprehended.  A  oustom-house 
officer  having  received  information,  went  to  the  house, 
pretending  to  be  in  search  of  contraband  goods.  No 
sooner  had  he  got  admission  than  he  recognized  Mr 
Renwick,  and  called  his  associates  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  "the  dog  Renwick,"  as  he  termed  him,  to 
prison.  Perceiving  that  be  was  now  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  however,  the  intrepid  covenanter 
made  a  violent  effort  and  escaped,  but  having  received 
a  blow  from  one  of  the  party,  he  fell  several  times  in 
running  down  the  Castle-wynd,  and  be  had  scarcely 
reached  the  bead  of  the  Cowgate  when  he  was  seized 
and  lodged  in  the  guard-house.  He  wan  afterwards 
committed  to  prison,  and  laid  in  irons. 

Before  receiving  his  indictment,  Mr  Renwick  was 
Inrought  before  the  chancellor,  and  privately  examined. 
At  the  close  of  his  examination  the  following  conversation 
took  place,  which  shows  the  undaunted  boldness  with 
which  this  ooixrageous  man  could  avow  his  principles  :— 

**  Chtm.  Of  what  penuoiioii  are  you  ?     itaa.  of 


the  protestant  presbyterian  persuasion.  Chan*  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  you  differ  so  much  from  other 
presbyterians  who  have  accepted  the  toleration  and 
owned  the  king's  authority  ?  And  what  do  you  think 
of  them  ?  Men.  I  am  a  presbyterian,  and  adhere  to  the 
old  presbyterian  principles, — ^principles  which  all  are 
obliged  by  the  covenant  to  maintain,  and  which  were 
once  professed  and  maintained  by  the  imtion  from  1640 
to  1660,  from  which  the  clergy  have  apostadsed  for  a 
little  liberty— -they  know  not  how  long, — as  you  your- 
selves have  done  for  a  little  honour.  Chan,  We  belie\'e 
that  these  are  the  presbyterian  principles,  and  that  all 
presbyterians  woidd  own  them  as  well  as  you,  if  they 
had  but  the  courage." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  Mr  Renwick  was  served  with 
an  indictment  to  stand  trial  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary.  Meanwhile  his  mother  was  permitted  to 
visit  him  in  prison.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  ex- 
pressed to  her  his  regret  at  parting  with  his  poor  flock, 
but  he  added,  *' '  That  if  it  were  his  choice,  he  could  not 
think  of  it  without  terror  to  enter  again  into,  and  ven- 
ture upon,  that  conflict  with  a  body  of  sin  and  death ; 
yet  if  he  were  again  to  go  and  preach  in  the  field,  ht^. 
durst  not  vary  in  the  least,  nor  flinch  one  hairbreadth 
from  the  testimony,  but  would  look  on  himself  as 
obliged  to  use  the  same  freedom  and  faithfulness  an  he 
had  done  before.'  On  another  occasion  his  mother 
having  asked  him  what  were  his  feelings  in  so  tr>'iiig  a 
situation  ?  '  Since  my  last  examination,*  replied  Ren- 
wick, *  I  can  hardly  pray.'  Seeing  her  startled  at  his 
answer,  he  added,  *  I  can  hardly  pray,  being  so  much 
taken  up  with  praising,  and  ravished  with  the  joy  of 
the  Lord.'  '  But  how  shall  I  look  upon  that  head,' 
said  she,  '  and  those  hands  set  up  among  the  rest  upcn 
the  ports  of  the  city  ?  I  have  so  mudi  of  self,  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  it.'  With  a  smile,  he  told 
her  that  she  should  never  be  called  upon  to  endure  such 
a  trial ;  '  for,'  said  he,  *  I  have  offered  my  life  to  the 
Lord,  and  have  sought  that  he  may  bind  them  up,  that 
they  may  do  no  more ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
shaU  not  be  permitted  to  torture  my  body,  nor  toudi 
one  hair  of  my  head  farther.'" 

His  trial  took  pUce  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  the 
charge  of  treason  against  the  king's  majesty,  having, 
after  a  mock  investigation,  been  pretended  to  be  estab- 
lished against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  in 
the  Grassmarket,  on  the  Friday  following.  On  being 
asked  by  the  Lord  Justice  General  if  be  desired  longer 
time,  he  immediately  replied  that,  '*  it  was  all  one  to 
him  ;  if  it  were  protracted  it  was  welcome  ;  if  it  were 
shortened  it  was  welcome ;  his  Master's  time  was  the 
best."  In  hope  of  las  making  concessions  he  was  re- 
spited till  the  17th.  All,  however,  was  to  no  purpose. 
He  remained  firm  to  the  true  covenanted  presbyterian 
principles. 

During  the  short  time  allotted  him  before  the  day  of 
execution,  Mr  Renwick  was  much  harassed  by  repciated 
visits  from  Popish  priests  and  others,  who  used  all  their 
endeavours  to  urge  him  to  recant.  Dalrymple,  the 
King's  advocate,  also  entreated  him  to  sue  for  pardon, 
and  to  own  the  authority  of  the  King.  Petitions  were 
written  by  several  individuals,  praying  for  a  commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence ;  but  on  being  sent  to  him  fior  his 
signature,  he  positively  refused,  lest  he  should  in  tite 
slightest  degree  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was  guilty 
of  apostasy.  On  Tuesday  the  14th,  he  was  brought 
before  the  council  and  again  examined,  chiefly  ia  regard 
to  the  "  Informatory  Vindication."  He  decidedly  refused* 
however,  to  testify  against  his  brethren.  After  this 
examination,  he  was  obseived  to  be  remarkably  cheer* 
ful,  and  on  one  of  his  friends  asking  bim  **  How  he 
did?"  he  replied  that  he  was  well,  but  he  hoped  ia 
three  days  to  be  still  better.  The  day  before  his  deaths 
he  wrote  what  is  termed  his  dying  testimony,  an  ax* 
tract  from  which  may  be  interesting* 
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"  Now  my  dear  inends  in  precious  Christ,  I  think  I 
need  not  teU  you,  that  as  I  have  lived,  so  I  die  in  the 
Kime  persuasion  with  the  true  reformed  and  covenanted 
Pre<ibyteriAn  Church  of  Scotland ;  that  I  adhere  to  the 
tcstim(3nyof  the  day,  as  it  is  held  forth  in  our  Informa- 
tory  Vindication,  and  in  the  testimony  against  the  pre- 
sent toleration;  and  that  I  own,  and  seal  with  my 
Llood,  all  the  precious  truths,  even  the  Controverted 
truths  that  I  have  taught.  I  would  exhort  you  to 
make  sure  your  personal  reconciliation  with  God  in 
Clihst ;  for  I  fear  many  of  you  have  that  yet  to  do, 
and  when  you  come  where  I  am,  to  look  pale  death  in 
the  face,  you  will  not  be  a  little  shaken  and  terrified,  if 
you  have  not  laid  hold  on  eternal  life.  I  would  exhort 
you  to  much  diligence  in  the  use  of  means.  Do 
not  fear  that  the  Lord  will  cast  off  Scotland,  for  he 
will  certainly  return  again,  and  show  himself  glorious 
in  our  land.  But  watch  and  pray,  for  he  is  brin'ging 
on  a  sad  overthrowing  stroke,  which  will  make  many 
6ay,  that  they  have  easily  got  through,  that  have  got  a 
scaffold  for  Christ.  I  may  say  this  to  his  praise,  that 
I  have  found  his  cross  sweet  and  lovely  to  me ;  for  I 
have  had  many  joyful  hours,  and  not  a  fearful  thought 
iince  I  came  to  prison.  I  am  now  longing  for  the  joy- 
ful hour  of  my  dissolution,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  am  sorry  to  leave  but  you ;  but  I  go  to 
better  company,  and  so  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you 
all  Farewell,  beloved  sufferers  and  followers  of  the 
Lamb;  farewell.  Christian  intimates;  farewell,  Chris- 
tiau  and  comfortable  mother  and,  sisters;  farewell, 
sweet  societies,  and  desirable  general  meetings;  fare- 
well, night  wanderings  in  cold  and  weariness  for  Christ; 
ihrewcll,  sweet  Bible  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel; 
LirewvU,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  sublunary  things ; 
fuuwell,  conflicts  with  a  body  of  sin  and  death :  Wel- 
cuiiU',  scaffold,  for  precious  CHiist ;  welcome,  heavenly 
Jerusalem ;  welcome,  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom; 
welcome,  crown  of  glory,  white  robes,  and  songs  of 
M:  >cs  and  the  Lamb ;  and,  above  all,  welcome,  O  thou 
b:c<^3ed  Trinity,  and  one  God  I  O  Eternal  Onel  I 
commit  my  soul  into  thy  eternal  rest." 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  Mr  Renwick  wrote  a 
Iftter  to  his  old  and  steady  friend,  Mr  Hamilton  of 
Lewarden,  declaring  that  he  still  adhered  to  the  prind- 
f'les  wbich  he  held  when  he  first  entered  on  the  minis- 
try. As  a  last  attempt  to  procure  from  him  a  recanta- 
tion, the  captain  of  the  jail  waited  upon  him  a  few  hours 
before  the  closing  scene,  with  the  earnest  request  that 
I'c  would  affix  his  signature  to  a  petition  which  he  laid 
bi'fore  him.  This  however  he  positively  declined. 
His  mother  and  sisters  were  now  permitted,  along  with 
one  or  two  friends,  to  see  him,  and  having  partaken  of 
wrae  refreshment  with  them,  he  spent  the  few  mo- 
laents  which  remained,  in  exhortation,  prayer,  and 
pfaiae.  Perceiving  his  mother  weeping,  he  gently  cau- 
tioned her  against  giving  way  to  undue  sorrow,  adding 
>^ith  peculiar  emphasis,  "  If  ye  love  me,  rejoice  that  I 
sm  going  to  my  Father,  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of 
what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart 
conceived."  He  prayed  earnestly  for  the  suffering 
remnant  Whom  he  was  leaving  behind  him,  that  God 
would  protect  them.  When  the  drum  beat  for  his 
<^xecution,  be  exclaimed,  '*  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice ; 
the  Bridegroom  is  coming,  and  I  can,  iu  some  measure, 
say,  I  am  ready."  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  he 
^vas  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  which  he  ascended 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  Here  he 
was  met  by  one  of  the  curates,  who  officiously  ac- 
costing him,  said,  •  Mr  Renwick,  own  our  king,  and 
we  shall  pray  for  you.*  *  I  am  come  here,*  replied  the 
martyr,  *  to  "bear  my  testimony  against  you,  and  all  such 
t«5  you  are.'  •  Own  our  king,  and  pray  for  him,  what- 
ever ye  say  of  us.'  returned  the  curate.  •  I  will  discourse 
no  more  with  you,'  rejoined  Mr  Renwick  j  '  I  am  in  a 


little  to  appear  before  him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  who  shall  pour  shame,  contempt,  and 
confusion,  on  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  have  not 
ruled  for  him.* 

'*  He  then  sang  part  of  the  hundred  and  third  Psalm, 
and  read  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Revelation ;  after 
which  he  prayed,  commending,  like  Stephen,  his  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer,  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered,  to  be  vindicated,  in  the  time  and  manner 
appointed  by  the  Most  High.  He  once  and  again  blessed 
the  Lord,  that  he  had  honoured  him  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ;  '  an  honour,'  he  said,  '  which  the  uigeli 
themselves  were  not  privileged  to  enjoy,  being  incajt^le 
of  laying  down  their  lives  for  their  princely  Master.' 
He  at  one  time  complained  of  being  annoyed  in  wor- 
shipping God ;  but  immediately  added,  '  I  shall  soon  be 
above  these  clouds,  then  shall  I  enjoy  thee,  and  glorify 
thee,  without  interruption,  for  ever.' 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  base  practice  of  the  beating  of 
drums,  of  which  he  had  complained  when  engaged  in 
prayer,  he  addressed  the  spectators  to  the  tollowiag 
effect : — "  Spectators,  I  am  come  here  this  day  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  adhering  to  the  truths  of  Christ,  for 
which  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  suffer ;  nay, 
I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  he  counted  me  worthy,  or 
enabled  me  to  suffer  any  thing  for  him ;  and  I  desire 
to  praise  his  grace,  that  he  hal^  not  only  kept  me  free 
from  the  gross  pollutions  of  the  time,  but  also  from 
many  ordinary  pollutions  of  children ;  and  such  as  I 
have  been  stained  with,  he  hath  washed  me  from  in 
his  own  blood.  I  am  this  day  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
these  three  things :  1st,  For  disowning  the  usurpation 
and  tyraimy  of  James,  Duke  of  York.  2d,  For  preach- 
ing that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  the  cess  expressly  ex- 
acted for  bearing  down  the  Gospel,  dd.  For  teaching 
that  it  was  lawful  for  people  to  carry  arms  for  defend- 
ing themselves  in  their  meeting  for  the  persecuted  Gos- 
pel ordinances.  I  think  a  testimony  for  these  is  worth 
many  lives;  and  if  I  had  ten  thousand,  I  would  think 
it  little  enough  to  lay  them  all  down  for  the  same.  Dear 
friends,  I  die  a  Presbyterian  Protestant.  I  own  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  ride  of  fidth  and  manners.  I  own 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  CatechismB, 
Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  Directory  for  Public  and  Fa- 
mily Worship,  Covenants  National  and  Solemn  League, 
Acts  of  General  Assemblies,  and  all  the  faidiful  con- 
tendings  that  have  been  for  the  work  of  the  covenanted 
Reformation.  I  leave  my  testimony,  approving  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  fields,  and  defending  of 
the  same  by  arms.  I  adjoin  my  testimony  to  all  those 
truths  that  have  been  sealed  by  blood,  shed  either  on 
scaffolds,  fields,  or  seas,  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  I 
leave  my  testimony  against  Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastian- 
ism,  and  other  heresies ;  against  all  profanity,  and  every 
thing  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godli- 
ness ;  particularly  against  aU  usurpations  and  encroach- 
ments made  on  Christ's  right,  who  is  the  '  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,'  who  alone  must  bear  the  glory  of 
ruling  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  Church ;  and  in  particular 
against  the  absolute  power  usurped  by  this  usurper,  th&t 
belongs  to  no  mortal,  but  is  the  incommunicable 
prerogative  of  Jehovah  ;  and  against  this  toleration 
dowing  from  that  absolute  power.* 

"  Here  Mr  Renwick  was  ordered  to  be  done ;  to 
which  he  replied,  *  I  am  almost  finished : '  and  then 
added,  •  Ye  that  are  the  people  of  God,  do  not  weary 
to  maintain  the  testimony  of  the  day  in  your  stations  and 
places ;  and  whatever  ye  do,  make  sure  of  an  interest 
in  Christ ;  for  there  is  a  storm  coming  that  shall  try 
your  foundation.  Scothind  must  be  rid  of  Scotland 
before  the  delivery  come :  and  you  that  are  strangers 
to  God,  break  off  your  sins  by  repentance  ;  else  I  will 
be  a  sad  witness  against  you  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

*'  His  persecutors  now  peremptorily  commanded  him 
to  go  up  the  ladder.    Here  he  prayed  amidst  great  in^* 
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temiptioii,  flaying,  *  Lord,  I  die  in  the  (aitb  that  thou  wilt 
not  leave  Scotland,  but  that  thou  wilt  make  the  blood 
of  thy  witnesses  the  seed  of  thy  Church,  and  return 
again  and  be  glorious  in  our  land.'  He  then  said  to  bis 
attending  friend  at  the  time  the  napkin  was  tying  over 
his  face,  '  Farewell  I  be  diligent  in  duty;  make  your 
peace  with  God  through  Christ  i  there  is  a  great  trial 
coming.  As  for  the  remnant  I  leave,  I  have  committed 
tbem  to  God.  Tell  them  from  me  not  to  weary,  nor 
be  discouraged  in  maintaining  the  testimony ;  let  them 
not  quit  nor  forego  one  of  those  despised  truths.  Keep 
your  ground,  and  the  Lord  >yill  provide  you  teacherfl 
and  ministers  ;  and  when  he  comes  he  will  make  these 
despised  truths  glorious  in  the  earth.'  He  was  then 
turned  over  the  ladder  with  these  words  in  bis  mouth, 
'  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou  halt 
redeemed  me.  Lord  God  of  truth.'" 

Thus  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  consistent  ministers  of  the  period, 
and  one  who  had  suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
with  a  heroism  and  unflinching  fortitude,  worthy  of  the 
last  of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs,  who  sealed  with 
their  blood  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  covenanted 
work  of  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

EDUCATION   IN   THE   HIGHLANDS    AND 
ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THK     OBKER4L    ASSEMBLY'S     8CHEMZ. 
No.  III. 

Ths  additional  information  which  the  committee  ob- 
tained in  consequf^noe  of  the  visit  of  their  deputation 
to  the  Western  Isles,  led  them  to  be,  if  possible,  more 
zealous  than  ever,  in  the  truly  patriotic  object  which 
was  committed  to  their  hands.  "They  had  succeeded  so 
far  in  their  great  design,  as  to  have  established,  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1828,  no 
fewer  than  uventy  schools  in  the  more  destitute  places 
of  the  country;  and  they  now  proceeded  to  direct 
their  attention  more  pHrticularly  to  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  complete  eflRriency  of  these 
schools.  The  books  employed  were  of  course  Gaelic 
as  well  as  English ;  the  former  having  been  prepared 
expressly  for  the  Assembly's  schools  by  the  orders  of 
the  committee ;  the  latter  being  those  which  the  late 
Dr  Thomson  had  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools.  In 
addition  to  these,  Dr  M*Leod,  formerly  of  Campsie, 
now  of  Glasgow,  was  employed  by  the  committee  to 
draw  up  a  Gaelic  Collection,  consisting  of  entertaining 
as  well  as  instructive  pieces,  suited  to  the  tastes  ana 
circumstances  of  the  Highland  population.  This  was 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  published  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  from  the  interesting  and  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  its  appearance 
was  hailed  with  joy  both  by  old  and  young. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1829, 
the  committee  reported  the  number  of  schools  esta- 
blished as  amounting  to  eiyhty-Jive.  For  the  proper 
management  of  these  schools,  every  possible  precaution 
had  been  tiiken.  Qualified  teachers  had  been  selected ; 
school  regulations  had  been  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  each 
station  ;  suitable  school  books  had  been  prepared,  and 
the  careful  superintendence  of  the  parochial  ministers 
and  Presbyteries  of  the  bounds  had  been  secured.  To 
ascertain,  however,  still  more  satisfactorily,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  schools,  the  convener  was  requested  to 
visit  personally,  and  examine  the  Assembly's  schools  in 
those  districts  of  the  country  which  had  not  &llen 
within  his  former  journey.  This  tour,  in  which  Dr 
Baird  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Gordon,  secretary  to  the 
committee,  occupied  upwards  of  two  months.  Their 
route  extended  to  more  than  2300  miles,  and  lay  through 
the  shires  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Moray,  Ross,  Suther- 
ioiidy  and  Caithucss,  the  Xsknds  of  Orkney,  and  Shet- 


land.'  They  inspected,  in  ^eir  progreu.  thirty-dgiit 
schools,  with  the  management  of  which,  with  verj  fev 
exceptions,  they  were  fuUy  satisfied.  This  visit,  like 
the  former,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  committee, 
by  putting  them  in  possession  of  much  valuable  statii. 
ticad  information  respecting  the  Highlands  and  IsUndi. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  most  important  ad- 
dition was  made  by  the  committee  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  educational  system,  by  the  establishment  of  tcbool 
libraries.  Early  in  January  1829,  they  issued  boob 
from  their  depository  for  the  formation  of  libraries  at 
no  fewer  than  fifty-five  different  stations,  each  libnr; 
consisting  of  fifty-six  volumes,  Gaelic  and  Engiiih. 
These  volumes,  it  was  arranged,  should  remain  at  the 
station  to  which  they  were  forwarded  for  two  years, 
when  they  should  be  exchanged  for  a  different  set  of 
books  from  a  neighbouring  station.  This  plan  of  itii»- 
rant  libraries,  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  numy 
years  m  the  Lowlands,  is  obviously  calculated  to  be  of 
peculiar  benefit  in  the  Highland  districts.  In  speaking 
oi  the  nature  and  design  of  these  libraries,  the  oooo- 
mittee  thus  express  themselves : — 

"  It  will  be  recollected,  that  they  consist  partkof 
books  of  a  religious  description,  and  partly  of  such  ai 
contain  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge—interestini; 
histories — ^voyages  and  travels — ^biographies — sketcbes 
in  civil  and  natural  lustory.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  volumes  forming  these  libraries,  particularly  tb(M 
of  a  religious  description,  was  intentionally  selected 
rather  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  population,  tkan 
of  the  young  attending  school.  Though  issutd  only  to 
scholars,  they  will  easily  be  accessible  through  them  to 
their  families,  and  to  the  whole  grown  up  population  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  oommitCee  have  ever  been 
most  anxious  that  so  important  a  benefit  should  be 
communicated  as  extensively  as  possible,  under  tbo» 
regulations  for  preventing  its  abuse  to  which  tliey  have 
subjected  the  librarians.  A  great  part  of  the  duty  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  General  Assembly  respects  the 
educarion  and  religious  instruction  of  the  grown  c? 
population  in  the  Highlands,  known  to  be,  in  all  tbat 
respects  general  knowledge,  much  inferior  at  present  to 
the  common  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
object  the  committee  have  not  been  able  to  attempt  in 
any  manner  at  once  bo  effectually,  so  extensively,  m'^ 
at  so  little  expense,  as  by  the  establishment  of  school 
libraries.  By  that  plan,  as  well  as  by  the  institution 
of  Sabbath  evening  schools,  they  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know,  that,  while  they  have  thought  it  proper  to 
abstain,  in  the  present  circumstances,  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  catechists,  they  have  contributed,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  to  the  religious  and  moral  instructioB 
of  those  among  the  Highlanders  who  cannot  be  expect- 
ed, like  their  children,  to  give  attendance  at  school  for 
a  merely  elementary  education. 

"  In  resolving  on  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
ries, the  committee  were  fully  assured,  not  only  tiiat 
they  were  to  be  the  means  of  very  great  improverceB'i 
but  that  the  Highlanders,  from  their  situation  and  tbeir 
poverty,  did  not  enjoy,  and  could  not  procure,  any  su'^'j 
benefit  for  themselves.  Scarcely  any  but  a  lew  sctiw' 
books  had  been  known  in  the  districts  to  which  tlic** 
seeds  of  civilization  have  now  been  scattered,  h  ^ 
considerably  more  than  a  centiu-y  since  ninetetm  prt** 
byterial  and  fifty-eight  parochial  libraries  were  pltti'i*^ 
in  the  Highlands  by  the  General  As^mbLy,  on  a^^'^ 
the  same  views  and  expectations  which  have  now  in- 
fluenced the  committee :  hardly  a  vestige  of  tk^ 
hbraries  now  remains.  The  field  was  unoccupied  j  ^ 
the  people  of  the  Highlands,  in  their  ambition  for  im- 
provement, and  in  their  impatience  of  inferiority,  ^ 
long  waited  for  a  renewal  of  the  benefaction  wbicb  a 
to  confer  upoa  them  only  the  intellectual  pn^j^*^ 
now  held  by  the  same  ranks  of  their  cottntiymeo  is  ^ 
south. 
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'*  The  oomznittee  bare  the  testimony  of  their  teachers 
to  the  lively  gratitude  with  which  the  people  have 
every  where  received  this  boon  conferred  upon  them 
by  a  protecting  and  beneficent  Church,  supported  by  a 
generous  public.  They  trust  that,  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing, it  may  produce  all  the  eflVcts  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  improTemcnt,  for  which  it  has  been  intended.*' 

Having  now  established  the  highest  number  of  schools 
which  the  funds  they  could  reasonably  expect  would 
support,  the  committee  were  under  the  painful  necessitv 
of  resisting  numerous  and  pressing  invitations  which 
were  made  to  them  from  different  quarters,  where  the 
destitution  was  unquestionable.  They  felt  it  their  duty 
to  employ  themselves  rather  in  superintending  and  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  already  in 
existence.  These  were  in  the  first  instance  elementary, 
supplying  merely  the  necessary  branches  of  education ; 
but  while  this  is  the  primary  object  which  the  Assem- 
bly's committee  have  alwavs  kept  in  view,  they  have 
miiformly  imparted  the  higner  branches  of  instruction 
wherever  a  desire  for  them  was  expressed  by  the  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  from  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  Highland  population,  that 
what  is  termed  a  liberal  education  could  be  much  in 
demand.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  committee  report- 
ing in  I8d0,  that  **  the  proportion  of  those  who  study 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  schooU 
l>  not  more  than  one  to  fifty-four  of  those  who  are 
confined  to  the  common  elementary  branches." 

To  impart  mere  secular  knowledge,  however,  was 
not  likely  to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  religion  has  ever  held  a  promi- 
nent pUcc  in  the  system  of  education  of  which  we  are 
DOW  treatiug.  Besides  the  institution  of  Sabbath  even- 
in;;^  schools  at  most  of  the  stations  where  the  adults,  as 
well  as  young  people,  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  all-important  truths 
of  the  Bible  are  brought  conspicuously  forward  in  the 
rt-g^ular  routine  of  the  daily  schools.  In  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  committee  state : — 

'*  The  regulations  on  this  head  arc :  that  in  all  the 
5choola  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  as  a  school- 
book, — that  the  passages  read  shall  be  explained  in  a 
cianner  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  scholars,  and  shall 
be  employed  as  exercises  both  of  the  memory  and  the 
understanding, — and  that  the  catechisms  shall  be  learnt, 
aiid  that  as  intelligently  as  possible,  by  all  who  arc 
capable  of  reading  them.  These  methods  of  religious 
tuition^  it  is  beOeved,  are  now  common,  vrith.  a  few 
e.xcirptions,  to  all  schools  subject  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  committee  report, 
from  Buth(uitic  information,  that  they  are  effectively  and 
reverently  observed  in  the  schools  more  immediately 
dependent  on  the  General  Assembly. 

'*  That  every  scholar  should  be  subjected  to  daily 
taslts  of  a  nature  purely  religious,  is  due  to  the  tran- 
scendent importance  of  that  branch  of  education ;  and 
it  Mill  not  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  any  seminary, 
that,  among  other  articles  of  instruction,  that  which 
inculcates  the  principles  of  the  Christian  futh  and  prac- 
tice should  hold,  or  should  appear  to  hold,  a  secondary 
place.  The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  this  should 
form,  not  only  a  separate  and  specific  object  of  study  in 
every  school,  but  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  ought  to  be 
interwoven  with  all  other  studies  which  have  for  their 
end  to  qualify  the  pupils  for  the  business  and  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  without  which,  if  that  be 
their  purpose,  every  scheme  of  education  must  neces* 
farily  be  imperfect.  It  is  under  this  impression  that 
the  elementary  school  books  employed  in  the  Assembly 
schools  have  been  composed  so  much  of  Scripture  ex- 
tracts, and  refer  so  frequently  to  the  interesting  and 
instructive  topics  of  Bible  history." 

This  plan  has  been  found  at  once  pmcticable  and 
efficient,  and  well  deserves  the  uttentioD  of  all  who 


are  employed  in  legislating  on  the  subject  pf  edu- 
cation. 

While  thus  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  benevolent 
scheme  of  education  intrusted  to  them  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  committee  were  called  to  lament  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  number,  whose  wsdom  and  penetration, 
and  sound  practical  judgment,  had  been  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  them  in  all  their  deliberations.  We  refer 
to  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson. 

It  had  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Scheme, 
the  wish  of  the  committee  that  the  schools  should  not 
be  dependent  for  their  support  upon  the  nece?sfirily 
fluctuating  income  arising  from  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  annual  collections,  but  it  was  their  great  anxiety, 
that  if  possible,  a  permanent  fund  or  capital  should  be 
realized,  such  as  would  impart  stability  to  the  system.  To 
the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirable,  they  resolved 
to  direct  their  efforts,  and  it  was  mth  peculiar  pleasure, 
therefore,  they  learned,  that  as  the  commencement 
of  such  a  fund  Dr  Andrew  Bell  of  Cheltenham,  the  dis- 
tinguished inventor  of  the  Madras  system  of  instruction, 
had  bequeathed  to  them  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  conditions  on  which  the  munificent  donation  was 
bestowed,  the  committee  readily  accepted,  and  more 
especially,  as  the  Madras  or  mom'torial  system  had  been 
in  operation  from  the  beginning  in  the  greater  number 
of  their  schools.  Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of  a 
permanent  capital,  and  though  the  interest  which,  of 
course,  was  alone  available,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a-year,  yet  the  com- 
mittee felt  no  small  encouragement  in  thinking  that 
the  fund,  thus  established,  was  likely  to  receive  frequent 
and  considerable  accessions  through  the  benevolence  of 
individuals.  The  claims  of  the  Scheme  were  still 
urgent,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  the  public  would 
readily  respond  to  the  call  thus  made  upon  their  bounty. 
In  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  however,  the 
streams  of  liberality  were  now  ( 183 1 )  diverted  into  other 
channels.  The  cholera  raged  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  called  away  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  almost  every  other  object.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that  during  that  year  the  expenditure  of  the 
Assembly's  Committee  exceeded  their  income  by  several 
hundred  pounds ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  As- 
sembly at  their  meeting  in  May  1832,  to  issue  an  ear- 
nest recommendation  of  parochial  collections  in  behalf 
of  the  Educational  Scheme.  The  following  year, 
however,  was  scarcely  more  productive  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arising  probably  from  the  large  demands  pre- 
viously made  upon  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  but  more  especially,  from  the 
great  mass  of  parishes  in  Scotland  not  having  adopted 
the  plan  of  regular  parochial  collections, — a  plan  which, 
if  steadily  followed  out,  would  be  productive  of  an 
annual  income  sufficient  to  enable  the  committee  to 
carry  forward  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  the  noble, 
patriotic,  and  truly  Christian  Scheme  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 


ALL  CHRISTIANS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE. 

By  tu£  Rev.  Dukcabt  Macf arlan. 

Minister  of  Renfrew. 

Section  VI 

THE  INTLUKIfCE  OT  CHtJBCH  COKNXCTIOKS. 

An  English  or  Irish  Christian  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  one  of  the  same  rank  and  situation  in 
Scotland;  and,  judging  from  specimens  which  have 
fallen  in  oar  way,  and  from  intercourse  with  clergymen 
and  othera  belonging  to  the  country,  we  believe  that 
American  Christians  may  in  general  be  distinguished 
from  both.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  part,  owing  to  a 
diTersitjr  of  natimud  manners.     The  general  frankneae 
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of  the  Englisb,  and  still  more  of  the  Irisli,  is  usually 
contraaicd  with  the  alleged  reserve  of  the  Scotch.  And 
Americans  are,  we  believe,  considered  as  differing  from 
both ;  as  having  the  openness  of  the  one.  and  some 
portion  of  the  system  and  rationality  of  the  other,  but 
wanting  alike  in  the  bluff  honesty  of  the  former,  and 
the  solidity  and  perseverance  of  the  latter.     There  is, 
perhaps,  bomething  like  this  observable  in  their  religioua 
character.     The  general  frankness  of  English  and  Irish 
Christians,  and  the  touching  simplicity  of  their  personal 
religion,  have  been  frequently  noticed.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  depth  of  feeling,  and  strength  of  moral  cha- 
racter, often  observed  among  even  the  unlettered  Chris- 
tians of  our  own  land,  are  equally  noticeable.    And  the 
general  activity  and  unrestrained  freedom  of  American 
Christians  are  not  less  characteristic     These  differ- 
ences ought,  we  doubt  not,  to  be  in  part  referred  to 
national  character,  and  national  circumstances.     There 
are  other  causes,  however,  more  directly  associated  with 
religion,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  original 
education  of  the  young  in  these  different  countries  is 
different.  In  Scotland,  catechetical  instruction  has  long 
prevailed ;  and  in  most  religious  families,  children  are 
thus  made  acquainted  with  divine  truth  as  a  system, 
and  their  after  reading  is  naturally  thrown  into  this 
form.     In  the  Episcopal  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
this  is,  we  believe,  much  less  general ;  and  even  wlien 
catechisms  are  learned,  there  is  less  of  the  rationale, 
and  more  of  the  simple  affirmation.     In  the  religious 
society  of  America,  the  methods  employed  are  perhaps 
more  varied  and  more  mixed.     But  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  education  of  their  clergy,  and  their  style  of 
preaching,  arc  different.  In  Scotland,  systematic  theology 
greatly  predominates.     In  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland,  it  has  long  been  comparatively  neglected, 
and  many  of  their  brightest  ornaments  have  been  taught 
their  divinity  chiefly  from  their  Bibles.     In  the  United 
States,  the  period  of  study  is  comparatively  short,  and 
the  branches  numerous.     Hence,  among  other  results, 
tlie  elaborate  and  philosophical  style  common  in  Scot- 
land— the  more  direct,  and,  in  many  cases,  fresh  and 
scriptural  style  of  the  English — and,  perhaps,  the  more 
varied,  but  generally  hortatory  style  of  the  Americans. 
Speaking  of  these  more  exactly,  we  arc  disposed  to 
regard  what  may  most  properly  be  called  the  American 
style  of  preaching,  as  consisting  in  direct  and  reiterated 
appeals  to  the  conscience — ^the  English,  in  persuasive, 
and  touching  appeals  to  the  heart — and  the  Scotch,  in 
exhibitions  of  truth,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing.    The  natural,  as  well  as  observed,  effect  is, 
that  the  Scottish  Christian  should  understand  well  the 
grounds  of  his  faith,  and  yet,  perhaps,  be  in  danger  of 
resting  in  the  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  the  thing 
rather  than  in  the  feeling  of  its  power.     The  English 
Christian,  in  like  manner,  feels  more,  but  is  in  danger 
of  assuming  that  he  is  a  Christian,  simply  because  he 
has  been  persuaded  to  become  one.    And  the  American, 
less  tender  in  his  feelings,  and  perhaps  less  systematic 
in  his  knowledge,  is  nevertheless  convinced,  and  acts 
on  the  conviction.    And  yet  he  also  has  bis  fault.     He 
is  apt  to  conclude  hastily,  and  chiefly  because  he  has 
now  determined  to  serve  God.     There  is  another  ele- 
ment mingling  in  the  formation  of  these  different  char- 
acters. In  Scothind,  the  form,  as  well  as  the  substance, 
of  religion  is  strictly  Cal\inistic ;  and  hence  much  is 
practically  resolved  into  the  purposes  and  sovereignty 
of  God.     The  operations  also  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
heart,  form  special  grounds  of  judgment  in  determining 
character.     And  so  it  is,  that  men  are  more  reluctant 
to  speak  of  themselves  with  contidence,  and  that  they 
rather  discourage  positive  avowals  on  the  part  of  others. 
In  England  and  Ireland  it  is  different.     Although  their 
creed  be  substantially  Calvinistic,  some  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  most  common  modes  of  expression,  proceed 
upoA  other  ground*,  and  cherish  other  feelings.    So 


well  is  this  difference  generally  understood,  tlistin 
recollect  hearing  the  venerable  L>r  Marshman  say,  tbi: 
he  always  allowed  Scotland  a  Urge  per  centage  on  tbe 
actual  amount  of  her  Christians  when  compared  wita 
England ;  both  being  judged  of  according  to  their  u^uai 
and  ordinary  expressions  of  Christian  feeling.  Tbe 
avowal  of  Christian  character  in  the  States,  seems  to 
be  more  decided,  and  perhaps  not  less  readily  giTea 
than  in  England.  It  is  made  upon  distinct  and  as&ipt. 
able  grounds,  but  these  are  apt  to  turn  very  mu^k 
on  mere  convictions  as  to  the  past,  and  resok- 
tions  for  the  future.  We  u-ill  not  be  underitood 
as  describing  the  entire  character  of  any  one  iodin. 
dual,  and  much  less  of  any  class.  We  have  mtfeiy 
pointed  to  what  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  each,  and  hence  we  have  describeid  it,  as  bor. 
dering  on  something  positively  erroneous.  Far,  how- 
ever, is  our  aim  from  wishing  to  hold  up  to  reprotdi 
even  such  peculiarities.  They  have  all  of  them  grown 
out  of  respective  circumstances,  and  it  is  espedaliy  th< 
duty  of  each  to  copy  what  is  more  excellent  from  otberi, 
and  to  spread  the  skirt  of  charity  over  what  be  m\ 
even  disapprove.  Much  good  might  indeed  be  derired 
from  an  enlarged  examination  of  Christian  characttr, 
Christian  doctrine,  and  Christian  education,  io  tb^ 
different  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 
We,  who  are  ministers,  might  improve  our  own  modd 
of  teaching,  from  such  a  comparison ;  and  much  m^i^'., 
in  this  way,  be  dune  for  general  but  especially  for  den- 
cal  education.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  improve 
Christian  character  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  nghriy 
concerning  it,  that  we  have  been  entering  od  thc$( 
comparisons  ;  and  therefore  is  it  our  duty  to  infer  tint 
those  differences  greatly  mar  our  apprehensions  <^ 
Christian  worth  in  other  Churches  than  our  own.  We 
look  for  what  is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  ounelres, 
and  finding  others  deficient  in  this,  we  impute  it  to  i 
deficiency  of  Christianity ;  or  obsernng  similar  peculi- 
arities which  are  strange  to  us,  we  arc  apt  to  ar|ni« 
from  them  that  there  is  something  essentially  wrong. 

There  are  otber  distinctions,  though  perhaps  !<« 
noticeable,  among  different  denominations  of  tbe  saffi^ 
country.  It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  such  di\isioD> 
if  there  were  not  alleged  causes  of  separation,  and  thi?;^, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  will,  especially  dtinnif 
seasons  of  controversy,  appear  great.  Like  the  w^lli 
of  some  fortress,  during  a  siege,  every  stone  of  whic^ 
is  valued  as  if  it  were  gold,  these  are  made  moeh  oC 
beaiuse  they  are  the  very  bulwarks  of  parties.  It  vrool^ 
be  in  vain  to  lament  such  dissociating  feelings,  thcyir« 
to  a  certain  extent  inseparable  from  the  carnality  c^ 
unsanctificd  nature,  and  they  will  always  be  found  to 
wither  and  decay,  at  least  in  spirit,  with  an  increase  of 
true  godliness,  and  sometimes  simply  by  being  let  alone. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  existence  of  such  differences  ^ 
we  wish  at  present  to  speak,  but  of  the  diversity  of 
Christian  character  growing  up  under  them,  and  modi- 
fied by  them.  Something  of  the  kind  >viU  be  foimd  la 
every  Church,  and  the  more  limited  the  sodcty,  tie 
more  likely  ^%'ill  peculiarities  of  character  become  stroo; 
and  observable.  Now,  it  is  needful  for  all  in  thew  6i- 
cumstauces  occasionally  to  look  beyond  their  own  ood** 
munion,  to  make  themselves  in  some  measure  acquainti^ 
with  the  Christianity  of  others,  and  dways  to  iuak« ' 
certain  allowance  for  prejudice,  when  judging  of  ihO)« 
to  whom  any  may  be  specially  opposed. 

There  are,  on  this  subject,  two  modes  of  acthjf, » 
like  each  other  as  sometimes  to  be  called  by  tbe  uone 
name,  and  yet  so  opposite  in  principle  as  to  be  the  I'l^ 
duty,  and  the  other  sin.  Some  would  have  all  &*- 
tinctions  obliterated ;  and  to  gain  this  they  would  dis- 
pense with  much  that  is  by  others  held  essendal  to 
true  worship  and  right  government  and  discipUof 
They  would  have  each  to  regulate  almost  entirely  his 
own  opinions  and  conduct,  and  yet  to  be  regai^  ^ 
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otliers  as  holding  communion  witb  them,  chiefly  because 
he  chose  so  to  do.  Every  project  tending  to  such  an 
issue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  unprincipled,  unscriptural, 
and  unholy.  But  there  is  another  tendency  more  truly 
catholic,  and  throughout  commendable.  There  is  among 
all  true  Christians,  however  distinguished  by  name  or 
inodes  of  worbbip,  a  common  relationship,  and  with  it 
the  indwelling  of  a  common  Spirit.  Let  men  cultivate, 
more  assiduously,  this  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bonds 
of  fraternal  affection ;  and  let  them  study  more  at  large, 
and,  amidst  its  greatest  diversities,  the  Christian  char- 
acter, and  they  will  not  iail  to  see,  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions and  separations  of  brethren,  their  failings 
rather  than  their  wickedness,  and  while  they  them- 
selves maintain  all  that  they  hold  to  be  truly  matters  of 
conscience,  they  will  yet  feel  towards  such  as  differ 
from  them  as  towards  brethren  in  Christ.  Feelings 
such  as  these,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  such  a 
spirit,  will  lead  to  unity,  and  through  unity  to  union. 
*'  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  liast  sent  me." 

B£SI6NATI0N  UNDER  AFFLICTION : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Laweence  Motes,  D.D., 

Minuter  of  Forglen. 

*'  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
driuk  it?"-— John  xviii.  11. 

It  was  in  circumstances  peculiarly  affecting  that 
these  words  were  uttered.  Our  Lord  had  come 
up  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  last  time,  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  of  bis  mission.  He  knew  that 
his  hour  was  come,  and  nu  longer  sought  to  elude 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Having  expressed  a 
wish  to  eat  the  Passover,  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made,  and  all  things  being  ready,  he  sat 
down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  Supper  he  disclosed  to  them  the 
certainty  of  that  melancholy  event,  which  now 
hung  in  gloomy  prospect  over  his  mind.  He  told 
them  that  one  of  them  should  betray  him,  and 
immediately  after,  he  instituted  that  holy  ordinance, 
by  which  his  death  is  shewed  forth ;  and  distri- 
buted bread  and  wine,  as  the  symbols  of  tho&e 
sufferings  which  he  was  soon  to  undergo,  and  as 
memorials  of  them  to  future  ages.  And  when 
they  had  sung  an  hymn  they  went  forth  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  to  a  sequestered  place  called 
Gethsemane,  whither  our  Lord  had  frequently 
retired  to  indulge  in  devotional  exercises,  and  in 
meditation  on  the  great  work  which  be  had  to 
perform.  It  was  in  this  solitude  and  silence  of 
the  night,  that  he  was  to  feel  the  awful  effects  of 
becoming  sin  for  us,  and  of  being  subjected  to  the 
inexorable  demands  of  divine  justice.  Every 
thing  bad  conspired  to  render  this  midnight  scene 
solemn  and  affecting.  The  preUminary  steps 
seemed  to  point  to  some  great  event,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  heavy  triais.  Judas  had  already 
risen  up  from  the  table  with  malice  and  treachery 
in  his  heart, — the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  had 
been  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
circumstances, — ^tb«  disciples  had  been  perplexed, 


trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  and  Jesus  him* 
self  was  beginning  to  feel  his  soul  sorrowful  even 
unto  death.  These  sad  preludes  were  soon  to  be 
illustrated  and  confirmed, — the  bitter  cup  was  now 
put  into  his  hands, — the  agony  which  now  wrung 
his  soul  forced  the  sweat  from  every  pore,  like 
great  drops  of  blood,  and  thrice  laid  him  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  to  pour  forth  his  cries  for  relief : 
"  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  puss 
from  me."  It  was  during  this  terrible  conflict, 
when  he  was  forsaken  of  his  God,  and  left  to  feel 
all  the  bitterness  of  that  punishment  which  our 
sins  deserved ;  when  bis  few  chosen  friends  had 
fallen  asleep,  when  he  had  none  in  heaven  or  in 
earth  to  comfort  him, — ^it  was  at  this  awful  crisis, 
under  the  pressure  of  unutterable  woe,  when  Judas, 
with  an  armed  band  from  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  to 
seize  his  person,  and  to  deliver  him  over  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies, — ^the  disciples  were  now 
roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  Peter,  having  a 
sword,  drew  it,  and  seemed  resolute  in  his  Master's 
defence.  But  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  kingdom 
was  not  to  be  established  by  force  of  arms,  desired 
him  to  put  up  his  sword  into  its  scabbard,  and, 
like  him,  to  learn  submission  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
"  the  cup  which  my  Father  giveth  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it."  Besides  making  use  of  this  devout  ac- 
knowledgment aa  a  reason  why  Peter  should  at 
once  refrain  from  acts  of  violence  on  his  behalf,  he 
employed  it  also  as  a  lesson  to  us,  as  a  call  to  be  like- 
minded,  and  alike  disposed  to  be  patient  and  re- 
signed ;  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  our 
hands,  to  express  ourselves  also  in  the  devoted 
language  of  the  text,  "  The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  " 

In  discoursing  more  at  large  on  these  words,  I 
propose,  through  divine  assistance,  to  state  some 
of  the  reasons  we  have  for  adopting  the  same 
language  in  all  our  afflictions  and  sorrows,  and  then 
to  offer  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  inference,  from 
what  has  been  said ;  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit 
enrich  our  hearts  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
and  impress  them  with  a  just  sense  of  our  duty  at 
all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 

I.  We  ought  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  text, 
because  our  lot  is  ordered  and  directed  by  a  perfect 
Being :  The  cup  which  our  Father  hath  given  us 
shall  we  not  drink  it  ?  It  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
outset,  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  difference  betwixt 
the  natural  and  the  moral  law  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  physical  relation  founded  upon 
the  very  nature  of  things,  which  invariably  distin- 
guishes the  course  of  Providence  in  many  of  the 
evils  which  we  suffer.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
necessary  connection  between  certain  sinful  habits 
and  their  respective  accompaniments.  Vice  gene- 
rally and  certainly  leads  to  misery ;  but  there  are 
certain  species  of  it^  that  are  attended  with  their 
more  immediate  and  appropriate  effects,  such  as 
murder,  rapine,  falsehood,  uncleanness,  intempe- 
rance, extravagance.  These  are  followed  by  their 
natural  punishments,  which  flow  as  naturally  from 
them,  as  a  stream  does  from  its  source.    This  is 
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a  cup,  then,  which  men  put  into  their  own  hands ; 
they  mix  in  it  the  poition,  and  they  most  abide 
the  effects.  They  commit  the  crime,  and  the 
penalty  must  be  inflicted.  It  is  cause  and  effect, 
an  established  order  of  things,  which  proceeds  as 
invariably,  and  is  as  much  the  result  of  fixed 
la-.vs,  as  the  course  of  nature  itself.  You  would 
think  it  a  bad  plea  for  the  spendthrift  to  ascribe 
his  necessities,  or  the  felon  his  untimely  fate,  to 
the  inflictions  of  an  overruling  Providence.  They 
have  been  the  planners  and  framers  of  their  own 
destiny ;  they  have  been  guilty,  with  their  eyes 
open  to  the  penalty,  and  now  it  must  be  paid,  or 
the  connection  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  would 
cease  to  exist.  But  there  is  a  moral  or  a  discre- 
tionary principle  also  on  which  the  divine  admini- 
Btration  is  conducted.  The  Supreme  Being,  with 
reverence  be  it  pf>oken,  takes  a  more  immediate 
charge  of  our  moral  discii)line,  and  of  everything 
that  is  calculated  to  improve  our  moral  and  reli- 
ffious  condition.  There  he  assumes  the  control- 
ling power,  and  applies  the  rod,  as  it  were,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  in  a  way  which  he  knows  to  be 
best  fitted  to  the  various  exigencies  of  our  state. 
Then  he  gives  us  the  cup  which  he  hath  mingled, 
and  from  him  we  ought  to  receive  it  with  resigned 
and  willing  hearts.  How  many  edifying  examples 
have  we  of  this  pious  and  elevated  frame  of  mind 
in  the  lives  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages?  It  would 
make  a  Christian  at  the  present  day  ashamed  to 
complain,  even  under  severe  visitations,  were  he 
to  consider  the  heavy  trials  that  have  been  cheer- 
fully undergone  for  God  and  a  good  conscience ; 
were  he  to  see  the  venerable  confessor  torn  from 
his  family,  and  condemned  to  pass  vears  of  cold 
and  hunger  on  a  solitary  rock,  or  m  the  loath- 
someness of  a  dungeon ;  were  he  to  see  the  aged 
parent  forced  to  witness  the  lini^ering  tortures  of 
his  beloved  children,  and,  at  every  stroke  of  the 
executioner,  breatMn  7  out,  amid  all  the  ngony  of 
natural  affection,  "  (u)d  is  merciful !"  Such  true 
believers,  instead  of  comjilttining,  even  gloried  in 
tribulation.  They  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
the  afflictions  with  which  they  were  afflicted; 
they  knew  that  every  dispensation  was  wisely  and 
well  ordered,  under  the  control  of  an  all-power- 
ful and  perfect  Being,  and  they  rejoiced  that  they 
were  accounted  worthy  to  receive  any  mark  of 
distinction,  either  in  the  way  of  judgment  or 
mercy.  The  people  of  God  have  still  the  same 
feeling  of  sacredness  and  respect  towards  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence;  in  all  their  sorrows 
and  sufferings  they  know  thfit  they  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Almighty,  who  can  at  once  recall  his 
messengers,  and  raise  up  those  who  are  bowed 
down.  Were  we  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious, 
tyrannical  being,  who  had  no  fixed  moral  nile  of 
acting,  and  whose  power  over  his  avenging  mini- 
sters was  but  liiiuted,  then  we  might  justly 
tremble  under  the  rod,  and  fear  lest  more  should 
be  laid  upon  us  than  we  are  able  to  bear.  It  is 
some  foUc  conception  of  tliis  kind  that  strips 
many  a  poor  bewildered  sufferer  of  all  mental 
stay,  and  reduces  him  to  despondency,  and  at  last 


to  despair, — even  to  the  awful  necesritj  of  lifting 
up  his  hand  against  his  own  life.  This  desperate 
remedy  was  recommended  to  Job ;  when  his  cap 
waA  about  full,  he  was  called  upon  to  give  np  tbe 
hopeless  struggle,  to  throw  back  life  and  all  its 
bitterness  in  the  face  of  his  oppressor,  to  curw 
God  and  die.  But  he  took  a  more  religious  Tief 
of  his  situation.  He  still  trusted  in  God  that  he 
would  deliver  him,  and  tbe  rod  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  evening  of  his  days  was  made  to  go  down 
in  peace.  It  is  not  by  murmuring  or  repining 
that  we  are  to  expect  an  alleviation  of  our  miwjry. 
Tlie  chastisement  maybe  continued  with  increased 
severity,  so  long  as  the  heart  continues  hardened 
and  impenitent ;  and  the  pressure  of  woe  is  some- 
times seen  weighing  down  the  weary,  but  iofata- 
ated,  sufferer,  even  to  the  very  dust.  It  is 
by  raising  our  hearts  unto  God  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  and  seeing  his  perfect  nature  overniling 
and  directing  all  the  visitations  of  his  providence; 
it  is  by  seeing  his  gracious  presence  in  the  dark- 
ness and  in  the  solitude,  that  we  can  get  a  star 
for  the  one  to  rest  upon,  and  a  well  grounded  hope 
of  better  things  to  come.  Then  wiJl  we  drink 
the  cup  that  our  Father  hath  given  us  in  all 
meekness  and  submission,  resting  assured,  tbat 
infinite  power  can  at  once  dispel  the  darkest  cloud, 
and  tbat  infinite  wisdom  will  always  do  what  is 
best. 

II.  The  language  of  the  text  ought  to  be  ours  in 
all  our  sorrows  and  sufferings,  because  tlie  cap 
which  is  given  us  is  intended  for  our  beaeSt. 
It  is  intended  to  rouse  us  from  carnal  sloth  and 
security.  This  is  a  state  into  which  many  veil 
meaning,  well  disposed  persons,  as  man  mav  be 
judged  of  by  man,  are  very  apt  to  fall.  Circum- 
s]?ect  and  regular  in  their  moral  and  religious 
duties,  without  entering  much  into  the  spirit  of 
religion,  and,  consequently,  without  zeal  or  aay 
religious  excitement,  they  naturally  get  into  a 
certain  cold,  routine  habit,  satisfitii  with  their 
state,  and  giving  themselves  very  little  trouble  to 
inquire  into  its  real  merits.  This  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous  infatuation,  as  it  lulls  to  rest,  and  to  a 
delusive  ho])e  of  reconciliation  and  peace  with  Godf 
while  there  is  no  vital  sense  of  religion  in  the  heart. 
The  well  meaning  person  may  remain  in  tliis  8!ute 
of  delusion  longer  than  the  daring  offender  may 
be  suffered  to  trample  upon  the  divine  authority; 
for  there  is  more  hope  of  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  than  of  him.  Satisfied  with  himseH 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is  doing  bis 
duty,  and  that  all  is  right,  he  slumbers  on  till  bis 
eyes  are  at  last  opened,  and  perhaps  when  it  ts 
too  late.  How  precious  the  call  that  awakens 
them  out  of  this  sleep  of  spiritual  death  I  Inhtead 
of  repining  at  the  cup,  how  thankfully  ought  w* 
to  receive  it — ^how  submissively  and  devoutly 
ought  we  to  drink  it!  Its  conteuU,  although 
bitter  to  the  taste,  are  salutary  in  their  eSecUi 
their  very  pungency  stirs  up  the  lethargic  powen 
to  sensibih'ty  and  action,  and  gives  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  tone  to  the  whole  sy&tem.  Y«S 
aiiliction  comes  like  a  messen^^cr  of  forebodiif 
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aspect,  to  arouse  the  careless  and  the  secure, — to 
shake  that  heayinesa  from  their  eyes,  which  had 
closed  them  to  sin  and  dangler, — and  to  let  them 
see  themselyes  as  they  really  are,  an  aiTecting  and 
a  melancholy  sight.  Sophistry  and  delusion  can* 
not  long  exist  heside  sickness  and  death ;  the 
appeal  is  too  plain  and  powerful  to  ho  parried  hy 
those  self-complacencies  which  had  stood  their 
ground  in  more  favourahle  circumstances.  It 
comes  home  to  the  heart,  and  unfolds  its  inmost 
recesses  to  the  astonished  view.  Appalled  at  the 
sig^t,  the  poor  deluded  pretender  is  at  once 
amazed  and  overwhelmed.  Is  this  the  state  of 
my  heart?  O  how  unfit  I  am  for  being  laid  upon 
that  bed,  where  my  friend  now  lies,  or  for  ap- 
pearing disembodied  before  the  tribunal  of  my 
God !  Is  there  no  help  ?  Is  there  no  relief  to 
be  found  ?  Yes,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father, 
.—I  will  implore  his  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of 
Him,  who  laid  down  his  life  even  for  the  chief 
of  sinners.  To  awaken  such  convictions  and  such 
lioly  resolutions,  the  cup  of  sorrow  is  now  and 
then  put  into  our  hands ;  and  happy  is  that  man 
who  takes  it  to  his  lips  with  the  penitential  tear 
in  his  eye,  and  the  fervent  effusion  flowing  from 
his  heart,  w^hose  soul  is  melted  into  all  the  tender- 
ness of  s}Tnpathy— into  all  the  fervency  of  devotion, 
•who  cries  for  mercy  over  the  last  struggles  of 
exhausted  nature,  when  the  conflict  is  drawing  to 
a  closA.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  dare  he  to 
complain,  or  to  arraign,  even  by  the  most  distant 
thought,  the  appointments  of  Providence  ?  No, 
be  bows  with  submission  under  the  visitation,  and 
Bees  in  his  awakened  feelings,  the  gracious  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  sent.  How  many  far  advanced 
Christians  are.  there,  who  have  reason  to  bless 
God,  that  the  cup  had  been  given  them,  who  can 
look  hack  to  the  time  of  their  sorrow,  as  the 
dawning  morn  of  their  brightest  day !  Even  the 
poor  mourning  penitent  dries  up  his  tears,  and 
praises  the  mercy  that  at  first  I4)peared  as  a  heavy 
Judgment,  when  be  begins  to  feel  some  inward 
testimony  that  he  is  not  to  be  cast  off  utterly. 
III.  Again,  the  bitter  cup  is  put  into  our  hands 
to  wean  our  affections  from  all  sublunary  things. 
We  are  very  apt  to  become  too  much  attached  to 
IHirrounding  objects.  Many  circumstances  conciu* 
to  produce  this  efiSect, — ^their  proximity,  their  sub- 
serviency to  our  more  immediate  gratification, 
and  their  strong  natural  claims  to  our  sympathy 
and  our  love.  These  causes,  along  with  others, 
are  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  to  have 
a  certain  e^iect,  to  give  a  certain  interest  to  our 
temporal  concerns,  as  necessary  to  our  existence 
end  comfort.  But  when,  through  the  corruption 
that  is  in  us,  we  go  beyond  tlus  moral  boundary, 
and  allow  worldly  attachments  to  engross  our 
attention,  then  we  are  debasing  our  minds,  and 
unfitting  the  immortal  principle  for  attending  to 
the  great  conoo-ns  of  religion,  and  to  the  things 
tliat  belong  to  our  eternal  peace.  Such  a  oorrapt 
ascendancy  19  too  frecpient,  and  it  is  the  great 
source  of  that  gracelessness  and  irreligion,  which 
60  much  d^ades  the  lives,  aud  endangers  the 


happiness  of  many  professing  Christians.  Any 
thing  that  can  check  this  worldly  encroach- 
ment,-^that  can  powerfully  contribute  to  keep 
these  aspiring  authorities  within  due  bounds, 
is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  remedy  Tvnsely 
adapted  to  our  case.  And  there  is  no  applica- 
tion so  eflfectual  as  the  rod  of  affliction.  Whether 
the  visitation  be  upon  our  persons  or  our  families, 
it  is  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end,  and  to 
shew  us  the  vanity  and  instability  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments.  Whether  we  have  set  our  hearts 
upon  riches,  or  pleasure,  or  honours,  or  some  dear 
living  object,  a  sick-bed  will  soon  convince  us 
how  unavailing  these  are,  and  how  soon  they  may 
be  taken  from  us.  Wealth  cannot  mitigate  our 
pains  or  heal  the  wounds  of  the  heart  5  and,  alas, 
where  are  the  proud,  the  ambitious,  and  the  gay  ? 
Let  them  step  aside  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  there  they  will  see  something  to  humble  them, 
and  to  show  them  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Let  the  hand  of  God  be  laid  upon 
themselves,  and  they  will  at  once  turn  away  from 
their  beloved  idols,  as  corruptible  things  to  which 
they  have  too  often  bent  the  knee,  and  seek 
for  help  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found.  Bereave- 
ment, so  common  to  the  lot  of  man,  successively 
breaks  the  ties  by  which  we  are  bound  to  earthly 
concerns,  and  leaves  us  a  freer  and  easier  course  to 
our  Father's  house.  One  cord  severed  and  the 
rest  will  have  less  firm  a  hold,  and  the  affections 
will  be  more  disposed  to  rise  to  their  proper  objects, 
where  Jesus  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
The  interposition,  then,  is  kind  and  merciful  which 
draws  us  off  from  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  from  all  its  dearest  enjoyments,  and 
attaches  us  to  religion  and  to  divine  things.  Let 
it  be  thankfully  received,  and  may  the  blessing 
from  on  high  ever  accompany  it. 

IV.  Once  more  the  bitter  cup  is  put  into  our 
hands,  that  we  may  hasten  our  preparation  for  death 
and  j  udgment.  The  unruffled  tide  of  health  and  pros- 
perity is  apt  to  produce  a  dangerous  degree  of  ease 
and  tranquillity.  We  float  along  upon  its  smooth 
surface,  calmly  and  imperceptibly,  without  being  ex- 
cited or  disturbed  by  any  tning  peculiarly  awaken- 
ing or  obtrusive  in  our  progress.  In  this  state  of 
monotonous  and  lulling  enjoyment,  we  become 
insipid  and  thoughtless,  not  caring  much  when  or 
how  our  journey  is  to  terminate.  But  let  a  sud- 
den blast  stir  up  the  bosom  of  that  element  on 
which  we  had  been  gliding  in  perfect  security,  and 
threaten  destruction  to  our  frail  bark,  and  we  are 
immediately  aroused  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  speedy  exertion  for  reaching  the 
haven  in  safety.  We  are  now  and  then  assailed, 
sometimes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  to  awaken 
us  to  reflection,  and  to  the  importance  of  renewed 
efifort  in  preparing  for  that  last  event  which  is  to 
decide  our  fate  for  ever.  Lest  the  sweets  of  life 
should  prove  an  intoxicating  draught,  and  relax 
our  vigilance  and  activity  in  our  preparatory  course, 
we  have  the  cup  put  into  our  hands  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  and  to  brace  up 
the  mind  for  its  great  and  arduous  duties.     There 
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are  few,  indeed,  capable  of  discriminating  pro- 
perly who  have  not  experienced  the  truth  of 
this, — who  have  not  been  powerfully  called  upon 
in  the  time  of  trouble  to  double  their  diligence, — 
who  have  not  silently  withdrawn  from  the  sad 
scene,  to  implore  grace  and  strength,  and  to 
vow  a  solemn  dedication  of  soul  and  body  unto 
God.  Such  a  use  of  the  trial  is  extremely 
haturul ;  it  is  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  how 
obvious  and  impressive  must  the  improvement  be 
to  every  serious  and  well  disposed  mind  ?  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  warning  is  given  to  remind 
us  of  our  frailty,  and  of  the  danger  of  slumbering 
through  a  work  which  would  require  more  time 
and  exertion  than  we  are  able  to  bestow.  The  ar- 
gument is  strikingly  exemplified  when  some  heavy 
affliction  stares  us  in  the  face  like  a  spectre  of 
portentous  aspect^  and  says  in  a  deep,  a  sepul- 
chral tone,  "  be  ye  also  ready."  The  call  is  so  aw- 
ful and  affecting,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  CAse  in  the  progress  of  a  holy  life,  where 
it  has  not  been  heard  with  effect,  rousing  and  ani- 
mating to  higher  efforts  in  rising  to  a  meetness 
for  glory  and  immortidity.  AVill  the  desire  to 
rejoin  our  beloved  relatives  who  have  been  taken 
from  us,  not  stimulate  us  to  perseverance  in  well- 
doing ?  Will  not  the  solemn  anticipation,  that  we 
may  meet  again  to  part  no  more,  fill  us  with  fresh 
ardour  to  begin  and  to  pursue  our  Chri^ian  race, 
that  we  may  at  last  obtain  the  prize,  and  with 
them  become  partakers  of  eternal  life  ?  All  this  is 
to  be  learnt,  and  imbibed,  and  pressed  home  from 
the  cup  of  affliction.  It  is  put  into  our  hands  to 
free  the  soul  from  earthly  habits,  to  withdraw  it 
from  earthly  things,  and  to  bring  it  into  closer 
communion  with  God,  and  with  the  glories  of  the 
upper  sanctuary.  Why  then  should  a  living  man 
complain  ?  why  should  we  not  look  to  that  cloud 
of  witnesses,  who  through  faith  and  patience  are 
now  inheriting  the  promises  ?  Why  should  we 
not  contemplate  a  still  nobler  witness,  enduring 
the  cross  and  despising  the  shame,  and  learn  to 
express  ourselves  in  the  same  langnage  of  holy 
resignation ;  "  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it." 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perceive  how 
incumbent  it  is  on  us  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially,  when  his  chasten- 
ing hand  is  upon  us,  and  when  the  rod  is  applied  to 
rouse,  and  to  elevate,  and  to  sanctify  the  soul. 
Were  we  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations, were  we  to  consider  them  in  their 
origin,  their  object,  and  their  tender  and  merci- 
ful administration,  we  would  have  reason  to  be 
tliankful,  and  to  praise  that  beneficent  po^er  on 
which  our  safety  and  happiness  depend.  Could 
we,  for  a  moment,  unveil  futurity  and  see  the 
hidden  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  we  wonld  bless 
his  all-gracious  interpositions,  for  having,  by 
gentler  dispensations,  prevented  trials  which  wonld 
have  sunk  us  to  the  grave.  But  O  could  we 
view  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  our  lot,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  could  we  view  him  as  a  kind  and  an  allec- 
tionate  parent,  who  is  watching  over  the  spiritual 


improvement  and  happiness  of  his  children,  could 
we  say  the  "  cup  which  my  Father  has  given  me,* 
we  would  see  great  cause  to  be  patient  and  resigned, 
yea,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who  is  training  us  up 
in  his  own  way  for  a  high  place  in  the  heavenly 
mansions.  He  certainly  has  a  right  to  dowitK 
his  own  what  may  seem  meet  in  his  sight,  and 
from  the  perfect  wisdom  and  benignity  of  his 
nature,  he  will  always  do  what  is  right  and  what 
is  most  for  their  good.  His  children  may  rest 
assured  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  parent  who 
chasteneth  in  love,  and  whose  darling  attribute  is 
mercy,  and  that  when  the  gracious  purpose  is 
answered,  the  trial  will  cease,  and  the  tears  be 
wiped  away.  Seek  to  know  God,  then,  as  a  mer- 
ciful and  a  reconciled  father ;  strive  for  adniission 
into  his  family,  among  those  who  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  you  will  look  wp  to 
him  as  dutiful  and  affectionate  children,  and  account 
the  light  afflictions  of  a  moment  as  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  afterwards 
be  revealed.  May  God,  of  his  infinite  merer, 
bestow  upon  you  this  distinguished  privilege  of 
being  sons  and  heirs  of  eternal  life,  and  to  hs 
name  be  the  praise.     Amen. 

THE  ANCIENT   MONACHISM  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.* 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  K.  Hamilton,  AM., 

Minister  of  Salioutu  '■ 

No.  III. 

FIAST     FORMATION     OF     MONASTERIES PACHOXIUS- 

HIS  RULE — FIRST  CONVENTUAL  INSTITCTIOK  FOl 
FEMALES — RAPID  EXTENSION  OF  HONASTICISM  tf 
AFRICA  AND   THE  EAST. 

The  principle  of  seclusion  now  began  to  exhibit  itsdf 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  under  a  somewhat  (lifer- 
ent aspect.  Hitherto  the  recluses  had  lived  totally 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  one  another,  each  occu- 
pying his  own  solitary  cell,  and  adopting  whatever  form 
of  the  ascetic  life  was  most  congenial  to  fait  ta&te  aad 
habits.  Now,  however,  their  numbers,  espedallyii 
Egypt,  had  so  much  increased,  that  it  was  difScult, 
even  for  the  most  unsocial  and  austere,  to  avoid  the 
intercourse  of  those  in  whose  immediate  vicinity  he 
lived.  Instead,  therefore,  of  single  individuals  belakiD? 
themselves  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  aasemblages  of 
such  recluses,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  began  to 
be  formed,  and  the  regulations  originally  prescribed  bf 
Anthony,  for  the  conduct  of  individual  monks,  caoe, 
in  progress  of  time,  to  be  applied  to  the  administratioa 
of  these  newly  organised  societies.  In  the  societies  of 
communities  thus  formed,  the  germ  of  the  future  mo- 
nastery may,  for  the  first  time,  be  recognised:  tsi 
from  the  period  which  witnessed  their  formation,  is  to 
be  dated  the  true  origin  of  that  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  term  Monasticism,  or  the  roonachism  of  the 
cloister,  as  distinguished  from  the  uonachisiD  of  the 
cell.  The  members  of  these  communities,  however,  did 
not  yet  submit  themselves  to  the  rules  of  any  partieii- 
lar  system  of  discipline ;  nor  did  they,  us  was  the  «« 
at  a  later  period,  reside  within  the  walls  of  a  sin^e 
place  of  abode.  Their  monasteries,  if  they  may  be  «o 
termed,  appear  to  have  consisted  merely  uf  an  assem- 
blage of  wattled  huts,  or  similar  rude  dwcilin^is*  «^' 
i-anged  in  a  certain  order,  and  in  some  cases  encircled 
by  a  wall  surrounding  the  whole  extent  of  the  coamiir 
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i^ty.  From  Hhese  Buts  being  so  placed  as  to  leave  be- 
tween them  regular  open  spaces  like  streets,  these  pri- 
mitive monasteries  received  the  name  of  Laurs,  a  term 
which,  in  the  Greek,  signifies  literally,  a  broad  street 
or  alley.  (*)  The  Laura,  the  earliest  species  of  the  mo- 
nastic structure,  was  thus  different  from  the  Qosnobium, 
or  proper  monastery,  the  erection  of  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, which  consisted  of  a  single  large  building,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  monastic  community  resided, 
and  lived  in  common 

The  consent  of  antiquity  ascribes  the  first  formation 
of  a  regular  monastic  community  to  PACHOMXUS,4imonk 
of  Egypt.  (')  This  individual,  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  considerable  powers  of  mind  and  energy  of 
character,  was  originally  a  heathen  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Emperor  Maxirain,  under  whom  he  served  in  the 
war  against  Constantino  and  Licinius.  In  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  he  happened  to  be  quartered  in  a  vil- 
lage inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Christians,  by  whom 
he  and  his  companions  were  treated  >vith  such  singular 
benevolence,  that  he  was  led  to  inquire  what  that  reli- 
gion was  which  produced  such  estimable  fruits.  The 
ultimate  result  of  his  inquiry  was  his  conversion  to  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
returned  to  Thebais,  the  country  of  his  birth,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  an  aged  recluse  named 
Palemon,  who,  like  most  of  the  monks  of  that  age,  was 
a  professed  teacher  of  religion.  Having,  under  his  di- 
rection, been  subjected  to  a  severe  and  lengthened  no- 
vitiate, and  having  made  successful  progress  in  all  the 
austere  virtues  of  the  ascetic  life,  Pachomius,  pronoun- 
ced worthy  of  the  vocation  to  which  he  aspired,  betook 
himself  to  the  seclusion  of  the  desert.  Amid  the  crowd 
of  recluses  by  which  it  was  now  peopled,  he  might,  like 
many  others,  have  lived  and  died  nameless  and  unknown. 
But,  prompted  by  ambition,  or,  it  may  be,  influenced 
by  a  less  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  than  the  generality 
of  his  brethren,  he  aimed  at  higher  objects  than  those 
wliicli  the  ordinary  monks  were  content  to  pursue.  Per- 
ceivnng  the  disorders  which  prevailed  amongst  the  An- 
chorites, who  were  now  thickly  scattered  over  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  and  the  evils  arising  to  the  ascetic  institution 
generally,  fi-om  the  want  of  any  fixed  principles  of  go- 
vernment and  discipline,  he  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
the  recluses  of  a  particular  district  under  the  niles  of  a 
rommon  system,  and  of  inducing  them  to  reside  within 
the  limits  of  a  fixed  and  circumscribed  locality.  With 
this  view,  and  as  most  suitable  to  his  purpose,  he  se- 
lected the  island  of  Tabenna,  (3>  in  the  Nile,  where  he 
erected  a  rude  monastery,  occupied  at  first  only  by 
about  an  hundred  inmates.  The  numbers,  however,  ra- 
pidly increasing,  other  monasteries  were  added,  both 
on  the  island  itself  and  on  the  contiguous  shores  of  the 
river,  until  at  length,  under  the  name  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, or  Comobium  of  Tabenna,  he  presided  over  an  as- 
sociation of  four  separate  monasteries,  containing  in  all 
8t  community  of  not  fewer  than  nine  thousand  monks. 
The  formation  of  this,  the  first  Christian  monastery, 
took  place  about  the  year  340.  The  antiquity  of  its 
origin,  and  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its  inmates,  contri- 
buted, for  many  centuries,  to  attach  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Tabenna  a  high  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church.  '^>  The  rule  or  system  of  discipline  which 
pachomius  administered,  and  which,  according  to  the 
superstitious  belief  of  the  age,  had  been  communicated 

ri)  Etagsicts,  lib.  1.  cap.  21.  Epipranio«i,  Hler.  69.  n.  I.  Bino- 
vam'9  CtartatUn  Antiquities,  bookvii.  chap.  3.  sect.  2. 

(2)  According  to  some  learned  writen,  (Helyot,  Tillemont,  and 
others.)  tfait  honour  i«  more  properly  due  to  Amon  or  Aramoniua, 
a  cotemporary  of  Pachomiua;  but  in  ascribing  it,  in  preference,  to 
Uie  latter,  I  have  followed  tlie  opinion  of  the  va«t  majority  both  of 
axKdents  and  modema. 

(3)  Tabenna  it  a  small  island  in  the  dlocete  of  Tentyr^  between 
Che  modcro  Olrge  and  the  ruini  of  ancient  Thebes.— D'^Anvillb, 
p.  194. 

(4)  SozoMiiff,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  fii.  cap.  14.  Honnnusvi  De 
<nigine  etprogressu  Monachatua.  lib.  iii.  cap.  *4*  HibTOT.  Hiitoira 
#0  Ordrea  Rcttgienses,  torn,  t  p.   IM^  ' 


to  him  by  an  angel,  has  been  handed  down  entire  to  the 
present  day,  and  as  the  earliest  example  of  the  mode  of 
administering  monastic  institutions,  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting relic.  The  following  are  its  chief  provisions : 
The  monks  were  to  be  so  distributed  throughout  the 
monastery,  that  three  should  occupy  each  cell.  Their 
secular  occupations  were  various  kinds  of  manual  labour, 
chiefly  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Their  religious 
duties  almost  entirely  those  of  devotion,  prayers  being 
required  to  be  said  twelve  times  a-day,  and  as  frequently 
by  night.  To  facilitate  the  performance  of  these  con- 
tinual acts  of  devotion,  the  whole  community  was  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  designated  by  Ihe  dif- 
ferent letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  each  of  which  con- 
ducted, in  rotation,  the  offices  of  conventual  worship. 
In  regard  to  food  and  fasting,  (important  elements  of 
monkish  religion,)  Pachomius  wisely  laid  down  no  im- 
perative niles,  leaving  each  one  to  observe  that  degree 
of  abstinence  which  he  himself  deemed  most  suitable. 
With  respect  to  clothing,  their  only  garments  were  tO" 
consist  of  the  skins  of  goats,  rudely  prepared,  and  were 
never  to  be  taken  off  or  changed,  except  when  the  com- 
munion was  to  be  administered.  Their  places  of  re- 
pose, in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
were  to  be  so  constructed,  as  to  prevent  the  body  from 
being  fully  extended  while  sleeping.  No  strangers  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  order  till  after  a  novitiate  of 
three  years  duration.  (0  These  constitute  all  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  rules.  In  addition  to  them,  the 
duty  of  general  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  head 
of  the  institution  was  understood  to  be  required.  But 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  the  monachism  of  that  period  and  of  more 
recent  times,  nothing  possessing  the  character  of  a  vow 
was  imposed,  nor  was  any  one  expected  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  community  longer  than  suited  his  own 
inclination. 

Pachomius,  although  in  some  respects  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  exempted,  as  some  provisions  of  his  rule  suifi- 
cicntly  indicate,  from  the  prevailing  passion  for  arbi- 
trary and  self  imposed  austerities.  Helyot  informs  us 
that  he  never  slept  but  in  an  upright  position,  refusing 
even  to  lean  for  support  against  the  wall  of  his  cell, 
that  he  constantly  wore  a  shirt  of  hair-cloth,  and  that 
he  never  changed  his  dress,  until  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  to  submit  it  to 
the  process  of  ablution.  These  unseemly  habits  the 
reverend  father  views  as  evidences  of  peculiar  sanctity 
and  self-denial.  '^^ 

In  addition  to  hit  reputation  as  the  founder  of  the 
first  monastery,  Pachomius  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  first  conven- 
tual establishment  for  females.  The  follo^virtg  were 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  event : — During  his 
seclusion  on  the  island  of  Tabenna,  he  was  visited  by 
his  only  sister,  anxious  to  behold  a  brother  from  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  divided.  But  the  stern  recluse, 
in  conformity  >rith  a  vow  he  had  made  never  to  speak 
to  woman,  refused,  notwithstanding  her  repeatea  soli- 
citations, to  admit  her  to  an  interview.  He  sent  her, 
however,  an  injtmction  to  imitate  his  example,  by  with- 
drawing herselif  from  the  world,  and  to  form  an  insti- 
tution for  those  of  her  own  sex,  similar  to  that  which 
he  had  himself  founded.  With  these  instructions  she 
complied,  and,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pacho- 
mius, a  place  of  retreat  for  female  recluses,  over  which 

''n  HoSPiNiANQS,  lib.  ih.  cap.  2.  where  the  rule  will  be  fbund  at 
length.  Another  rule  of  much  larger  dimensions,  containing  nu 
fewer  than  121)  cnaptcrs,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Pachomius,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bibliotbecse  Patrum.  and  at  the  end  of  some  edi- 
tions of  Cassian.  But  it  has  never  generally  been  received  as  ge- 
nuine, and  according  to  Du  Pin,  on  such  a  subject  a  high  authority, 
it  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a  much  later 
Deriod.~Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  ii.  p,  69.     (Edit, 

{%}  Bktot«  torn.  I.  chi^  14* 
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•be  presided,  was  in  a  short  time  formed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  '  Tismene.  As  Pachomius  died  in 
A.D.  348,  the  erection  of  this,  the  first  Christian  con- 
vent, (1)  may  be  dated  somewhere  between  the  yean 
S40  and  350.  The  conventual  profession  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  so  popular,  at  this  period, 
as  the  monastic.  In  a.d.  420,  the  nunnerv  of  Tis- 
mene contained  only  four  hundred  inmates,  w  whereas 
the  monastery  of  Tabenna,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
founder,  numbered  more  than  twice  as  many  thousands. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  conventual  institution,  com- 
pared with  the  monastic,  was  for  long  very  tardy ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Hospinian,  (^)  that  the  erection 
of  nunneries  became,  in  any  measure,  generaL 

The  date  now  assigned  to  the  first  foundation  of 
conventual  institutions  is  somewhat  later  than  that  ge- 
nerally claimed  by  the  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  learned  men  of  that  persuasion,  two 
female  saints,  Syndetica  and  Baailissa,  who  both  lived 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  sister  of  Pachomius, 
contest  the  honour  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  lat- 
ter. (^)  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  from  any  evi- 
dence to  which  we  have  had  access,  that  either  of  these 
ladies,  although  eminent  recluses  of  their  day,  attempt- 
ed the  formation  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
ventual establishment.  It  is,  besides,  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  convent,  the  less  popular  institution 
of  the  two,  should,  in  point  of  time,  have  preceded  the 
monastery.  The  title,  therefore,  to  the  honour  in  ques- 
tion  must,  we  conceive,  be  awarded  to  the  nameless 
sister  of  the  abbot  of  Tabenna;  for,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment, doubtless,  of  the  fair  sisterhood  of  modern  days, 
the  designation  of  their  illustrious  foundress  lias,  un- 
happily, been  engulphed  in  the  oblivious  stream  of 
time.  (5^ 

The  example  and  influence  of  Pachomius  led  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  similar  communities  throughout 
all  parts  of  Egypt,  by  almost  the  whole  of  which  his 
rule  was  adopted.  (G)  At  Panos,  Thebes,  Oxyrinchus, 
and  Rinocorura,  extensive  congregations  were  formed. 
On  Mount  Nitria,  in  Scetis,  to  the  south-west  of  Alex- 
dria,  a  monastery  of  three  thousand  monks  was  esta- 
blished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Anion,  or 
Ammonias,  formerly  mentioned.  This  institution  sub- 
sequently became  no  extensive,  as  to  comprise  wthin 
its  limits  fifty  distinct  monasteries.  At  Arsinoe,  on 
the  Nile,  Serapion  presided  over  a  still  larger  commu- 

(1)  We  must  not,  however,  Imagine  that  tills  rude  instttutioii 
ie»einbk>d,  in  anf  very  cM«nti«l  features,  tbe  conventual  etUblish- 
menu  of  modern  times.  We  be>tow  on  it  the  name  of  convent 
rather  as  anttclpative  of  what  It  was  desttnod  uiamately  to  become, 
than  aa  indicative  of  what,  •(  (be  time  in  qucsUon,  it  really  was. 

(a)  HiLTOT,  torn.  i.  chap.  14. 

(3)  HosFiMiANUS,  de  Origine  at  Progrossu  Monachatua,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  12, 

(4)  The  anUquari.in  reader  will  And  the  detafls  of  the  controveny 
in  Helyot,  torn.  I.  DitKrtation  FrcUmiaair^  par.  %.  The  learned 
fiithcr  is  himself  a  Syncleticist. 

/5)  As  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  myself,  as  exclusively  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  history  of  the  monks,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
Advert  partkutarly  to  the  proxross  of  the  monastic  spiric  amongst 
those  of  the  opprisite  sex.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  from 
a  very  early  period  of  lh6  Church,  earlier  even  than  the  age  of 
asceticism,  it  was  the  practice  for  tcmales  to  adopt  a  profession  of 
celibacy,  and  to  withilraw  tliemselves  as  much  as  possible  from  inter- 
course with  the  world.  They  did  not,  however,  like  the  Anchorites 
of  the  day,  immure  themselves  in  toUl  seclusion,  but  continued  to 
reside  with  their  parents,  or  other  relatives,  and,  where  tlicir  cir- 
cumstances required  it,  were  supported  by  the  Church.  But  about 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  they  began,  by  de^reei^ 
to  assimilate  their  habits  to  those  of  the  monastics.  Theu-  discip- 
line, however,  was  never  so  strict,  nor  their  moral  conduct  so  pure 
as  that  of  the  monlis.  Even  so  early  as  the  age  of  Cyprian,  melan- 
choly evidences  exist  of  the  McentiOui  haWls  which  had  already  dis- 
honoured their  institution.— nrfe  CvpaiAit  de  Uabltu  Virginum. 
HosFiNiAN.,  lib.  lil.  c.  la,  and  Binguam's  Antlquitlel,  book  vii. 
diap.  4. 

C6)  The  rule  of  Pachomius  teems  to  have  been  to  very  general 
repute  in  the  East  untU  that  of  Basil  superseded  It.  Even  after 
that  period,  it  did  not  cnUrcly  di«ippcar,  for  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  An«elm,  Bishop  of  Havelberg,  relates  that  he 
saw,  in  tlie  uci,;libo«rhood  of  Constantinople,  a  monastery  of  Cbu 
ancient  order,  coi-'iiining  a  fraternity  of  ft?t  iHIOdffA  BHMii»- 
UKLVor,  torn.  1.  p.  iU. 


nity,  consisting  of  the  immense  number  of  ten  thousu^ 
recluses.  In  other  parts  of  Egypt  monasteries  wers 
likewise  formed  by  Macarius,  Isidore,  Dioecorus,  and 
ApoUonius ;  and  a  multitude  of  others,  too  muneroas 
to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  rapidly  arose  on  the  bsnki  of 
the  Nile,  in  th«  valleys  of  Nubia,  and  amid  the  desem 
of  Cyrene.  (U  Thus  Egypt,  the  mother  of  snaeni 
superstition,  became  again  the  parent  of  a  ^aatidsm 
scarcely  less  powerful  than  that  which,  in  former  tga^ 
had  thronged  with  licentious  worshippers,  the  altsn  uf 
her  Isis  and  Osiris.  (2) 

About  this  period,  also,  Monastic  Institutions  were 
established  in  Palestine,  through  the  instrumeatalit)'  of 
Hilarion,  of  whose  ascetic  habits  we  have  already  ((»• 
ken.  "  By  his  influence,"  says  Jerome,  "  innumenble 
monasteries  arose  throughout  the  whole  of  this  proviiicff 
and  to  him  all  the  monks  eagerly  repaired."  Frointhii 
period,  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  Monsstic  Sji* 
tem  in  Syria,  that  it  even  began  to  vie  with  Egypt  in 
the  number  of  its  religious  comLmunidea,  and  the  fame  of 
its  ascetics.  (3)  Of  the  latter,  by  far  the  most  emiQeut, 
not  excepting  even  their  founder  Hilarion,  was  Ephraiw, 
a  monk  of  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  tka 
history  of  the  Church,  as  Epuaaim  the  Syrian,  h  sudi 
an  imperfect  sketch  as  the  present,  it  is  imposiible  to 
do  justice  either  to  the  genius  or  character  of  tbU  truly 
eminent  man.  The  numerous  works  he  has  bequeathed 
to  posterity  are  imperishable  evidences  of  tbe  supe- 
nority  of  his  talents,  the  devotedneas  of  his  laboun, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  piety.  And  tinged,  though  tlw 
latter  was,  with  the  prevailing  and  almost  unavoidable 
spirit  of  asceticism,  its  genuineness  was  incootestibly 
evinced  by  the  deep  hurmlity  by  which  he  wai  iumseU* 
characterised,  and  by  the  Christian  benevoleuce  which 
marked  all  his  conduct  towards  others.  By  thoM  ^liO. 
on  such  subjects  are  qualified  to  judge,  he  has  hitix 
ranked  as  a  public  Christian  character,  next  to  Cypritii 
of  Carthage,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan.  The  cLicf  io- 
fluence  he  exerted  in  the  cause  of  monafihism  was  by  his 
works.     He  died  in  a.  d.  380.  iO 

In  the  region  of  Edessa,  (5)  monasteries  began  it  this 
time  to  be  formed  under  the  superintendence  6f  tbe 
monk  Julianus ;  and  in  Armenia,  Paphhigonia,  snd 
Pontus,  the  increase  in  the  formation  of  these  instito- 
tions  was  almost  as  rapid  as  in  Palestine  and  Eg)'pt, 
owing,  chiefly,  to  the  influence  of  Eustathius,  Biihopof 
Sebastia,  in  Armenia,  to  whose  exertions,  also,  in  ao- 
other  circumstance  to  be  presently  noticed,  monacbaa) 
was  indebted  for  much  of  its  subsequent  stability  anil 
success.  At  this  time,  likewise,  the  monastic  system 
was  introduced  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  ftfisor  by 
Aones,  called  by  Sozomen,  from  the  influence  he  exeit*. 

<I)  SozoMCX.,  Ub.  IH.  c.  14.  «t  lib.  Ti.  e.  SL  AlTtsstsA.  iiccd- 
COD,  lib.  L  c.  a. 

(2)  The  wUd  enthuilaim  with  which  BRVpt  eoAractd  every  to* 
of  monastic  supcratition  almost  |u>ttfies  the  larcostic  irony  o|v 
Olbbon'i  remark :  "  The  Egyptlana,"  he  aaya,  "  #ho  gl«ie«l  to  »■ 
martrellous  revolution,  were  dUpoaed  to  hope,  and  to  behc»e,  w» 
the  number  of  the  monka  was  equal  to  the  remainder  of  WM*J' 
pie ;  and  posterity  might  repeat  the  saying,  which  had  w™f2 
been  applied  to  the  sacred  animals  of  the  same  country,  nisto 
Egypt  It  was  less  difficult  to  find  a  ^od  than  a  nsois."— Dectiae  i» 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  37,  vol.  vi.  p.  MS.  (edit.  IWT) 

(3)  ALTBSBRaa,  Ub.  i.,  cap.  8.  The  chief  immedUtc  (Wl<»«"*' 
Hitarimi,  in  the  conduct  of  th«  monastic  institutions  of  P*^J* 
were  Anrelius,  Alexis,  and  Aiaphio,  in  memory  of  whom,  as  »«■ 
of  their  illustrious  predecessor,  tbe  InhabiUota  of  the  country  ««« 
for  long  accQKtomed  to  observe  a  day  of  fcstal  •olettnity.  Sozosv* 
Ub.  Ui.,  cap.  14. 

(4)  Sozou r.N,  Ub.  ui.,  cap.  16.  Do  Px](»  vol.  IL.«  p.  Uk  1ia^»> 
vol.  U.,  p.  iiai-9. 

(5)  Of  the  mohks  of  Edessa,  one  of  the  most  wdnent  was  AJJ 
bam,  cottraoftly  called  the  AsCettc,  a  man  who  aapears  tobsteufflw" 
to  the  austere  r*li«lon  of  the  cell,  a  singular  iift^oi  «;?o«2S 
zeal.  Although  chiefly  Uvlng  in  seclusion,  he  oceatonally  ?««*■ 
his  retreat, and  Uke  Anthony,  aouatot  Ihe taaeraoiirte  ef m«o  0»7" 
promote  their  spiritual  weMhre.  Daring  the  laataadijo^projwj" 
of  these  evangelical  missions,  he  was  the  means  of  <U*»««^"J|fr„* 
ledge  of  tbe  Go»el,  thrwighout  a  lane^diatnet  in  tl»  **»J> " 
Bdetsa.  the  Inhabitant  of  which  had,  lUl  ti»»t  permd,  cotttuwf^ 
ganVThe  particulars  of  thi«fT«nl  srt  bH«fl&  S«IiMdm  Uium 
volume  U-  pp.a99-eo, 
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ed  in  that  counirf,  the  Anthony  of  Syria ;  and,  about 
tlie  lanie  period,  into  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  by  Leon* 
tins,  after wardi  Bishop  of  Ancyra.  (0  Prom  Syria  the 
institution  ere  long  passed  into  Persia,  where,  under  the 
lanction  of  Mohammedanism,  it  still  continues  to  exist.(3> 
Before  the  close  of  the  century,  a.  D.  400,  the  system 
bad  extended  itself  as  far  niongst  the  southern  shori'S  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  western  confines  of  the  modem 
Tunis,  and  flourishing^  monasteries  existed  in  the  pro« 
yinces  of  Carthage,  Thagaste,  and  Hippo.  W  To  the 
south  it  had  penetrated  into  the  9ti11  less  accessible 
regions  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  where  it  had  been 
introduced,  along  with  Christianity,  by  Arogavius,  a 
disciple  of  the  abbot  of  Tabenna.  (*)  Thus,  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  period  of  time,  hud  this  novel  and  singular 
ini»titution  firmly  established  itself  throughout  the  whole 
uf  Christianized  Africa,  and  in  every  part  of  that  vast 
and  populous  region,  which  stretches  from  the  fountains 
of  the  Nile  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Archipelago. 


THE   HOUSE    SPIDER. 
By  the  Rev,  David  Eaddile. 

**  Thgre  b«  fotir  thingf  which  arp  Uttle  upon  tlie  earth— but  they 
are  exceeding  wiM  :~tbe  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  faandi,  and  is 
in  kJDga'  palacn."~ProTerbs,  %mx.  W. 

The  creature  whose  name  Is  preiSxed  to  this  article 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  domestic  inmate,  wlioi^e  labours 
give  no  small  trouble  to  the  careful  housewife.     The 
mode  in  which  it  weaves  its  web,  its  voracity,  cunning, 
and  boldness  in  attacking  its  prey,   are  circumstances 
which  have  attracted  universal  attention.     But  there  is 
a  peculiarity  in  its  habits  which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed,  and  which  affords  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
instinctive  wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  gifted  by 
the  all- wise  Creator.     I  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  tiAet  doicn  its  web,  .ind  to  the  reason  of  its  destrnc- 
tion.     One  blowy  evening  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  little  black  object  waving  in  front  of  my  study 
window.     On  getting  up  to  see  what  it  was,  it  proved 
to  be  a  apider  busily  engaged  in  demolishing  his  net. 
The  method  taken  was  this : — Beginning  at  the  dr- 
cumferenoe  of  the  circle  be  grasped  a  certain  number 
of  the  radlif  or  main  lines,  and  pulbng  them  towards 
ham,  and  rolting  them  up  in  a  ball,  kept  moving  briskly 
to  the  centre.     Arrived  here,  he  clutched  the  collected 
material,  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  thew  it  away.     The 
same  proeeas  was  repeated  till  his  work  was  done. — 
No  human  fingers  could  have  coiled  a  nnmbcr  of  ropes 
with  greater  skill     Indeed,  as  be  rocked  in  the  breeze, 
occmsionaUy  steadying  himself,  and  throwing  out  his 
hands  for  support,  he  was  the  very  image  of  a  sailor  in 
'  a  gale  ;  cKrobing,  struggling,  and  hauling.     The  puzzle 
was    to  guess  his  motives.     These  I  found  out,  by 
observing  another  web,  the  demolition  of  which  was 
just  commencing.     I  noticed  that  it  was  very  dirty^  so 
luuch  so  as  to  be  visible  even  to  a  careless  dy.     The 
spider,  it  occurred  to  me,  was  thus  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion ;  he  must  change  his  quarters,  or  die.     Whether 
he  bad  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the  place,  or  whether 
he  found  his  present  station  a  good  one  for  cai^ting  his 
naty  it  is  not  for  ma  to  «iivina ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
next  evening  he  spread  it  exactly  where  it  waa  before, 
(i;  Sozoasfc,  Ub.  II.,  cap.  »,34. 

<3)  SoxoMSN,  lUd,  The  monaatie  orders  of  Mohammedaninn 
ate,  at  prewnc,  thirty-two  in  number.  The  most  ancient,  that  of  the 
OlwamW,  dates  iu  origin  from  the  jrear  7C6.  In  many  respccti  they 
dfwcly  resemble  the  monliish  institutions  of  Christianity,  and  were 
evidently  fomed  aAer  their  model.  Fur  particulars  on  tbb  subject, 
the  rttader  is  referred  to  a  recent  work,  "  Tha  History  of  Moham- 
jnedanism  and  lu  Sects,"  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  B.  A.,  London,  1834. 
(3>  AL-raasaaa,  Ascetlcon,  Ub.  1.,  cap.  3. 
(4)  The  monks  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  mnny  of  whom  exilt 
to  the  present  day,  designate  themselves  ns  belon^ng  to  the  order  of 
&aiot  Anthony,  but  they  observe  no  uniform  system  of  governmenl 
or  dlacipBn^.  They  art  now  gencrallj  known  b/  the  name  of  Ma- 
roxatca.    UaLier,  wm,  I,  ch<p.  % 


One  of  the  most  curioug  parts  of  the  proceeding  was 
this: — After  gathering  up  his  snare  till  only  a  few 
threads  were  left,  as  points  of  attachment  to  the  win- 
dow, he  walked  along  thet<e  and  cleaned  them  so 
carefully  that  at  last  they  were  barely  visible. 

The  manner  in  which  he  converted  his  limbs  into  a 
brush,  and  the  complete  success  of  his  exertions  were 
both  equally  admirable.  My  conjecture  that  the  dirti" 
ness  and  consequent  luelessness  of  the  web,  were  the 
cause  of  its  deatruction,  was  verified  by  subsequent 
observation. 

In  these  proceedings  we  have  a  'double  proof  of 
creative  wisdom.  The  web  is  constructed  so  as  to  be 
taken  down  with  ease,  that  it  roav  be  replaced  by  one 
mofe  serviceable.  The  sagacity  or  the  spider  in  detect- 
ing and  removing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  the  caution  of  the  dy  in  avoiding 
manifest  danger,  are  each  of  them  evidence  how  great  is 
the  divine  care  in  providing  for  the  wants,  and  guarding 
the  existence  of  the  meanest  thing  that  lives. 

It  is  hoped  the  observer  will  not  repeat  an  experi- 
ment which  I  shall  mention,  but  not  for  imitation,  as  it 
might  prove  fatal  to  a  creature  whose  ingenuity  should 
protect  it  from  cruelty.  1  touched  the  web  with 
various  articles,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  spider, 
like  other  cunning  folk,  might  be  "  taken  in  his  own 
craftiness."  He  merely  looked  out,  to  show  hia  wake- 
fulness, and  made  no .  attempt  to  approach  what  was 
put  in  his  way,  until  I  suspended  in  the  meshes,  and 
gently  moved,  ik  fly-hook,  of  the  smallest  kind,  used  by 
angers,  and  knoAvn  under  the  name  of  the  midge  fly. 
Tliis  was  pounced  upon  in  greedy  haste,  but  when, 
instead  of  a  warm  insect,  he  embraced  cold  steel,  the 
disappointed  glutton  paused  for  a  moment,  then  preci- 
pitately fled,  nor  could  any  temptation  draw  him  from  his 
retirement ;  thus  reading  the  experimenter  this  moral — 
"  No  wise  man  should  twice  fall  into  the  same  tnare" 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Worldly  Business  ought  not  to  interfere  with  Duty . 

In  the  vocabulary  of  covetousness,  worldliness  means 
industry ;  although  it  is  obvious  to  every  Christian  ob- 
server, that  the  pretended  industry  of  many  a  rriigious 
professor  is  the  destruction  of  his  piety,  and  will  event- 
ually form  the  ground  of  his  condemnation.  Idleness 
is  his  pretended  aversion.  His  tla)^>  hia  strength,  his 
solicitudes,  are  all  drained  off  in  the  service  of  Mam- 
mon ;  while  nofbing  is  left  for  religion,  but  a  faint  sigh, 
a  hurried,  heartless  prayer,  and  an  occasional  struggle 
so  impotent  as  to  invite  defeat.  "  But  Providence," 
he  pleads,  "  has  actually  filled  his  hands  ^vith  business, 
without  his  seeking,  and  would  it  not  be  ungrateful  to 
lose  it  by  neglect  ?  "'  But  have  you  never  heard,  we 
might  reply,  that  God  sometimes  tries  his  people,  to  see 
whether  they  %\'ill  keep  his  commandments  or  nof? 
And  may  he  not  be  now  proving  how  far  the  verdure 
of  your  piety  can  resist  the  exhaUng  and  scorching  sun 
of  prosperity  ?  Besides,  is  it  supposable  that  God  in- 
tended you  to  interpret  his  grant  of  worldly  prosperity 
into  a  discharge  from  his  service,  and  a  commission  to 
the  service  of  Mammon?  And,  more  than  all,  siguifi- 
rantly  as  you  may  think  his  providence  invites  you  to 
labour  for  the  bread  that  perisheth,  does  not  his  Gospel, 
his  Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer,  call  you  a  thousand 
fold  more  emphatically  to  labour  for  the  meat  which 
endureth  into  everlasting  life  ?  You  may  be  misinter- 
preting the  voice  of  hia  providence — the  voice  of  his 
Gospel  you  cannot  misunderstand ;  it  is  distinct,  im- 
perative, and  incessant ;  urging  you  daily  to  "  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness." — Rev.  J. 
Haaeis.  (Mammon.) 

Bichen When  wicked  men  want  estates,  they  ar« 

troubled  for  them;  and  when  they  have  efftatat  tbaj 
are  tfoubltd  with  them.~DY£ii. 
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8ACRED  POETRY. 

STANZAS   ON    STMFATHT. 

Bt  Sir  Whttelaw  Ainslis. 

What  is  it  that's  bestowed  on  man. 

To  man  alone  is  given, 
A  sign  of  God's  most  gradoas  plan. 

That  we  were  meant  for  heaven  ? 

A  ray  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Which  warms  our  mortal  clay ; 

Which,  hallow'd  by  divine  control. 
Shall  rise  to  brighter  day ; 

A  precious  power,  that  has  the  art 

To  heal  whate'cr's  amiss, 
To  tranquillize  the  bleeding  heart. 

To  soften  wretchedness. 

When  want  and  wailing  call  for  aid, 

Aid  may  be  granted  soon  ; 
Bat,  trust  me,  'twill  be  doubly  paid. 

If  blended  with  this  boon. 

Ton  beauteous  mother  mourns  the  fidl 

Of  her  brave  warrior  boy ; 
Could  all  that  might  be  said  recall 

The  sunshine  of  her  joy  ? 

That  helpless  widow  wastes  in  woe. 

Beside  a  husband's  grave ; 
Could  counsel  stop  the  tears  which  flow? 

Or  words  from  sorrow  save  ? 

No  I     Such  vain  efforts  yield  no  balm 

To  succour  the  distress'd ; 
Nor  do  they,  for  one  moment,  calm 

The  anguish  of  the  breast. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  can  relieve 

The  sorrow  and  the  pigh  ? 
It  is,  while  greeting  those  who  grieve, 

We  greet  with  sympathy ! 

So  shall  we  more  reftcmble  Him 
Who  pray'd  and  died  for  us ; 

Who,  seeing  Mary*s  eyes  grow  dim. 
Would  we>p  for  Lazarus  ! 


FUNERAL   HYMN. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !— but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee. 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb. 
Thy  Saviour  has  pass'd  through  its  portal  before  thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  guide  through  the 
gloom  I 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ! — we  no  longer  behold 
thee. 

Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  arc  spread  to  enfold  thee, 

And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  sinless  has  died  I 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  I — and,  its  mansions  for- 
saking. 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  lingered  long ; 
But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beamed  on  thy  waking. 
And  the  sound  which  thou  heardst  was  the  Seraphim's 
songl 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  1 — ^but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee, 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  and  guide ; 
He  gave  thee,  He  took  thee,  and  He  will  restore  thee, 
Aod  death  hat  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died ! 

Hbbbb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Special  Providence. — The  following  ample  ft»d  if- 
fecting  narrative  is  related  by  Dr  Krummacher  of 
ElbeHScld,  in  Prussia,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled 
"  Elijah  the  Tishbite  :"— "  Who  else  was  it  but  tbe 
God  of  Elijah,  who,  only  a  short  time  ago,  in  our  nei{?fa- 
bourhood,  bo  Idndly  delivered  a  poor  man  out  of  his 
distress  \  not,  indeed,  by  a  raven,  but  by  a  poor  singing 
bird?  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 
The  man  was  sitting,  early  in  the  morning,  at  his  house 
door ;  his  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  his  heart 
cried  to  heaven,  for  he  was  expecting  an  officer  to  come 
and  distrain  him  for  a  small  debt.  And  whilst  sitting 
thus,  Mrith  his  heavy  heart,  a  little  bird  flew  through 
the  street,  fluttering  up  and  down,  as  if  in  distress, 
until,  at  length,  quick  as  an  arrow,  it  flew  over  tl^ 
good  man's  head  into  his  cottage,  and  perched  it«elf 
within  an  empty  cupboard.  The  good  man,  who  bad 
little  imagined  who  had  sent  him  the  bird,  closed  the 
door,  caught  the  bird,  and  placed  it  in  a  cage,  where 
it  immediately  began  to  sing  very  sweetly,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  man  as  if  it  were  the  tune  of  a  ^vourite  hymn, 
'  Fear  thou  not  when  darkness  reigns ; '  and  as  he  lis- 
tened to  it,  he  found  it  soothe  and  comfort  his  mini 
Suddenly  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  *  Ah,  it  is 
the  officer,'  thought  the  man,  and  was  sore  afraid. 
But,  no,  it  was  the  servant  of  a  respectable  lady,  who 
said  that  the  neighbours  had  seen  a  bird  fly  into  hii 
house,  and  she  Mrished  to  know  if  he  had  caught  it ; 
*  Oh  yes,'  answered  the  man,  '  and  here  it  is,'  ind 
the  bird  was  carried  away.  A  few  minutes  after,  the 
servant  came  again.  *  You  have  done  my  mistress  a 
great  service,*  said  she,  *  she  sets  a  high  value  upon  the 
bird,  which  had  escaped  from  her.  She  is  much  obli^ 
to  you,  and  requests  you  to  accept  this  trifle,  with  her 
thanks.'  The  poor  man  received  it  thankfully,  and  it 
proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  stun  be 
owed  I  And  when  the  officer  came,  he  said,  *  Here 
is  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  now  leave  me  in  peace,  for 
God  has  sent  it  me.' " 

Having  put  your  Hand  to  the  Plough,  look  not  hack. 
— In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  children,  Mr  Venn  wft: 
"  Terrible  is  the  falling  away  of  any  who  make  profes- 
sion, and  act  quite  contrary  to  conviction.  A  lady  here, 
(Huddersfield,)  thu9  relates  her  own  case:  *  Once  Mr 
and  I  were  both  in  the  right  path.     I  drew  him 


into  the  world  again.  I  am  now  the  most  miserable  of 
beings.  When  I  lie  down,  I  fear  I  shall  awake  in  belL 
When  I  go  out  full  dressed,  and  seem  to  have  all  tbe 
world  can  give  me,  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  the  terrors 
of  my  own  mind.  What  greatly  increases  my  miserf 
is,  the  remembrance  of  the  dying  speech  of  my  own 
sister,  who  told  me  she  had  stifled  convictions,  and 
obstinately  fought  against  light,  to  enjoy  the  compaor 
of  the  world.  *  Sister,*  said  she,  *  I  die  vrithout  hope. 
Beware  this  be  not  your  own  case ! '  '  But,  indeed,' said 

Mrs ^  •  I  fear  it  will.'     Pray,  my  dear  children, 

for  singleness  of  heart,  and  for  such  a  revelation  of  tbe 
excellency  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  will  leave  no  pUce  for 
halting  or  dividing  your  afl^ections.  May  they  all  centre 
in  Him  1" 
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WHETHER  IS  THB  CONVERSION  OF  THE   SOUL 

TO  OOD  THE  EFFECT  OF  HUMAN  OR  OF 

DIVINE  POWER? 

Bt  THB  Rev.  W.  Nicolson, 
JUinister    of  Ferry 'Port-on- Craig, 

If  men  were  willing  to  refer  the  settlement  of 
this  question  to  the  plain  statements  of  the  Word 
of  God,  we  should  think  there  could  be  no  great 
dif&cnlty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  concerning  it. 
In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  and  the 
necessity  of  divine  agency  to  bring  us  into  a  state  of 
acceptance  with  God,  we  may  refer  to  the  words 
of  the  apostle  in  Eph.  ii.  8,  "  For  by  grace  are  ye 
saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves  ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God."  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
a  more  explicit  affirmation  than  this,  that  the 
work  of  our  salvation  is  of  God's  free  grace  ;  and, 
as  if  to  make  this  matter,  if  possible,  more  plain, 
he  immediately  adds,  <*  Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast."  Thus  the  apostle,  both  in 
negative  and  positive  terms,  states  this  doctrine, 
clearly  evincing  that  man  cannot  merit  salvation 
by  any  righteousness  of  his  own.  And,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to 
produce  the  very  first  tendency  of  the  soul  to 
holiness,  is  made  obvious  by  the  description  given 
of  the  moral  state  and  character  of  unconverted 
men.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  there  exists  in 
the  soul  of  the  sinner,  independently  of  any  in- 
ilueuce  of  ,the  Spirit  renewing  it,  an  inclination  to 
love  and  serve  God,  then,  by  virtue  of  that  incli- 
nation, man  may  be  held  qualified  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  But  no  such  inclination  is  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  has  no  such  inclination.  It  is 
alBrmed  that  his  inchnations  are  of  the  very  oppo- 
site tendency.  He  is  described  as  wholly  inclined 
to  evil :  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not;"  "There  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one;"  *<  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually ; "  <'  The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,  who  can  know  it?"  "  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  Grod ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they 
Vol.  IL 


that  are  in  the  fiesh  cannot  please  God;"  «  We 
are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteous- 
nesses are  as  filthy  rags,  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf,  and  our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have  carried 
us  away."  If,  then,  this  be  a  true  description  of 
the  state  of  man,  will  it  be  maintained  that  he 
has  any  inclination  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord  ? 
The  very  opposite  is  broadly  and  undisguisedly 
taught  in  these  declarations  concerning  him.  Does 
love  to  God  exist  in  that  heart  which  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration  has  declared  to  be  desperately 
wicked  ?  Can  he  love  or  serve  Crod,  of  whom  it 
is  here  affirmed,  that  his  mind  is  enmity  against 
God?  Is  that  man  qualified  of  himself  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  of  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  says, 
that  he  cannot  please  God?  Surely  a  grosser 
delusion  never  took  possession  of  the  mind  of 
man,  than  the  belief,  in  the  very  face  of  these 
announcements  of  holy  writ,  that  man  is  not  by 
nature  wholly  sinful,  or  that  he  has  of  himself 
virtue  and  rectitude  enough  to  hate  and  resist  evil, 
and  to  love  and  practise  hoUness.  This  is  setting 
the  authority  of  Scripture  at  utter  defiance,  and 
setting  up,  in  opposition  to  its  express  affirma- 
tions, the  arbitrary  and  erroneous  conceivings  of 
the  human  mind. 

Resting  our  convictions,  then,  upon  these  clear 
and  unambiguous  statements  of  the  Word  of  God, 
it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  man 
in  his  natural  state  neither  loves  God,  nor  is  in- 
clined to  serve  him.  This  we  hold  to  be  one  of 
the  plainest  truths  of  the  Bible.  And  keeping 
it  in  view,  it  will  serve  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine  which  they  teach,  who  conceive  and  affirm, 
that  it  is  only  after  man  has  himself  proceeded  a 
certain  length  in  the  path  of  obedience,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  takes  him  up  and  conducto  him  the 
rest  of  his  way.  Such  a  conception  as  this  obvi- 
ously arises  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  man 
can  of  himself  turn  to  God,  and  yield  to  him  a 
service  worthy  of  acceptance.  But  if  his  mind 
be  enmity  against  God,  how  can  his  actions  be 
acceptable  ?  If  his  heart  be  wicked  and  deceitful, 
how  can  his  life  be  holy  ?  To  teach  men,  then, 
that  they  must  repent,  and  believe,  and  obey,  and 
then  the  Spirit  will  be  given  them,  is  just  teach- 
ing the  very  opposite  of  what  the  Word  of  God 
t^ches,  as  to  the  way  of  our  coining  to  hinu 
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The  Spirit  is  represented  as  himself  the  agent  in 
producing  faith  and  repentance.  To  saj,  then, 
that  men  can  do  this  without  the  Spirit,  or  hefore 
they  t-eteive  the  Spirit,  is  tirtually  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit  altogether.  Why  promise 
the  Spirit  at  all  if  man  can  believe  and  obey  with- 
out him  ?  But  ho^  can  man  commend  himself  to 
God  by  works  performed  before  receiving  the  Spvrk^ 
if  all  such  works  be  only  the  fruit  of  a  carnal  mind  ? 
How  can  our  righteousness  commend  ns  to  Oud,  if 
that  righteousness  be  declaredto  be  but  filthy  rags  ? 

It  being  evident,  then,  that  the  Word  of  God 
regards  the  unrenewed  sinner  as  in  a  state  of  com- 
jAfste  ftlienalaoii  from  him,  it  necessaHly  fottows, 
that  to  act  agreeably  to  our  natural  telings  ajiA 
propensities,  is  to  act  in  ^ppociitioii  to  the  will  of 
God.  Hence,  before  the  sinner  can  act  in  confor- 
mity to  the  will  of  God,  kis  natural  feelings  and 
propensitids  most  he  changed.  Now,  the  question 
just  comes  to  this, — Can  the  sinner  do  this  him- 
self ?  can  he  diange  his  own  feelings  and  propen- 
sities ?  or  itiust  this  change  he  effected  by  some 
other  influence  ?  They  whose  opinions  we  are 
now  combating,  must  hold,  either  that  the  sinner 
docs  not  require  any  snoh  change,  or  that  he  can 
eifect  it  himself,  either  of  whkh  suppositions  can 
easily  be  shown  to  he  nnsound ;  for,  to  say  that 
he  does  not  require  this  change,  is  to  deny  the 
Scriptures,  which  nniformly  teach  the  necessity . 
of  the  sinner  being  horn  again,  and  being  made 
a  new  creature.  And  no  less  absurd  is  it  to  i 
say  that  this  can  be  eflfieeted  by  the  sinner  hknself, 
for  this  is  supposing  him  to  put  forth  volitions  of 
which  be  is  not  possessed,  and  to  exerdse  powers 
which  as  yet  he  has  not  received.  T^is  ehange 
heing  of  a  moral  nature,  must  he  ejected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will ;  hnt  the  very  supposition 
that  the  «inBer  is  under  the  influence  of  alienated 
affections,  is  iitteriy  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
his  having  a  w^  for  effecting  soch  a  change  as  is 
here  referred  to.  So  long  as  the  sinful  tendencies 
remain  without  any  counteracting  influence,  the 
sinner  will  act  by  these  tendencies  alone^  A  sinful 
propensity  cannot  resist  itself,  it  must  act  accordmg 
to  its  own  nature.  To  say  that  t4fie  sinner  can  im- 
plant new  principles  and  inclinations  in  himself,  is 
to  say  that  matn  can  re-make  himsdf,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  assert  an  impossibility.  As  well  might 
we  say  ^at  they  who  are  dead  can  make  themselves 
alive,  or  that  thut  whidi  is  not  can  create  itself. 

TiiHS  it  appeat«  that  if  we  are  to  admit  ihe 
truth  of  the  scripturd  representation  of  tihe  state 
©f  an  nnrenewed  sinner,  we  must,  upon  the  clearest 
princij^les  of  reasoning,  also  admit  thai  so  long  as 
h^  i<i  left  to  the  influence  of  his  own  propensities, 
he  will  continue  in  that  state.  Reformation  can- 
not %e  effected  by  the  volition  and  agency  of  a 
moral  heing,  all  whose  affections  and  desires  are 
opposed  to  reformation.  And,  therefore,  when- 
ever a  change  from  sin  to  holiness  is  effected,  it 
muF>t  be  hy  the  operafion  of  a  power  distinct  from, 
and  superior  to,  Ihe  moral  agenrrt  on  whom  l^e 
change  is  produced.  The  soundnees  of  this  rea- 
soning ma^  be  overlooked,  or  it  may  be  denied  by 


the  self-righteous  tendencies  of  man,  but  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  remain  stable  as  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  the  glory  of  that  moral 
renovation,  which  !s  effected  by  divine  grace  alone, 
will  never  be  ceded  to  the  helpless  and  guilty 
objects  on  whom  it  is  accomplished. 

Having  thus  i&een  that  the  conversion  and 
reformation  of  fallen  man  is  a  work  for  which  be 
is  altogether  inadequate,  the  next  question  that 
presents  itself  for  our  consideration,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, is,  by  what  power  is  this  work  accom- 
plished ?  Now  this  question  receives  a  full  and 
complete  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
«  We  are  God's  wortcmanship,  crested  in  Christ 
Jeans,  unto  good  works.** — Eph.  ii.  lOw  Here 
oeHcvers  are  eKprofisiy  asMi  vo  oe  ue  won&naaAsmn 
of  God.  Now,  unless  it  be  meant  that  they  are 
his  workmanship,  in  a  sense  altogether  different 
from  that  in  which  all  men  are  his  workmanship, 
the  assertion  of  the  apostle  would  be  utterly  point- 
less and  unmeaning.  All  men  are  the  workman- 
ship of  God  by  creation,  but  to  have  asserted  this 
in  the  jiasst^e  quoted,  woukl  have  tended,  in  no 
degree^  to  iliustrate  the  doctrine  which  tlie  apostk 
was  teaching.  The  workmanship  here  referned  to, 
therefore,  must  imply  a  work  altogether  diHerent 
from  man*s  crMtion  l:^  God.  And  this  is  put 
beyond  all  dispute  by  the  apostle's  own  words,  for 
he  not  only  says,  "  we  are  his  workmanship,"  but 
he  adds,  ^created  in  Christ.^  So  that  the  work- 
manship here  mentioned,  refers  to  our  union  with 
Christ  by  regeneration,  and  implies  a  woHc  tfarongh 
which  they  who  are  not  in  Christ  have  never 
passed.  The  apostle  is  teaching  that  our  salva- 
tion is  of  grace,  and  in  proof  and  illustration  of 
this,  he  asserts  that  the  very  first  step  of  liiis  work 
of  salvation,  in  its  application  to  the  sinner,  is  an 
act  of  divine  power,  even  a  new  creation,  a  making 
of  the  sinner  a  new  creature  in  Christ.  Tliis 
declaration  of  the  apostle,  then,  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  Arminian  do<^ne,  and  overtnms  it 
as  an  unscriptnral  flgment.  It  draws  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  clean  and  unclean,  the 
who)e  and  the  maimed,  and  fixes  the  commence- 
ment of  aU  acceptable  obedience  as  l^e  important 
period  when  the  sinner  is  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus.  And  if  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to 
explode  the  one  opinion  we  now  advert  to,  and 
confirm  the  other,  it  is  contained  in  tiiese  words, 
**  unto  good  works."  The  saints  are  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus  to  this  end,  and  for  this  purpose, 
thatt  they  may  perform  good  works ;  cleariy  imply- 
ing lAiat  their  worics  are  not  good  until  this  chance 
be  produced  upon  them.  If,  without  this  divine 
agency,  good  works  may  be  performed,  it  never, 
surely,  would  have  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  thai;  these  good  worics  are  the  fhiits  of  this 
divine  agency.  It  would  be  utter  vanity  to  attach 
such  importance  to  this  work  of  the  mighty  power 
and  free  grace  of  God,  as  is  done  by  the  apostle, 
were  it  true  that  good  worics  coiAd  be  perfermed 
without  it  True  repentance  and  holy  obedience, 
then,  are  the  frttits  of  a  ^divine  influence  in  the 
sooL    it  is  God,  by  t^  Spirit,  who  begins  the 
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good  work  wiihm  ns,  and  it  is  he  who  carries  it 
on  unto  perfection.  "  It  is  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  we  are  what  we  are."  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory/' 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH  OF 

TUB    »EV.    HUGH   BINNING. 

CoMMCyiCATED   BT   THB   RbV.    WiLUAM   BuBIVS, 

Minister  of  Kilsyth, 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  1627.  His  father, 
John  Binning,  was  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Dalrennan 
and  MachimoEe,  in  Ayrshire.  His  mother  was  Margaret 
M'Kell,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  M*Kell,  minis- 
ter of  BothweQ.  Alexander  Binning,  the  second  son  of 
John,  to  whoip  he  had  assigned  Machimore,  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Crawfurd,  Esq.  of  Kerse, 
the  mother  of  John  Binning,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

The  cireuoiataneesof  the  £umly  were  thus  &vourable 
to  the  obtaining  for  Hugh  the  great  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education,  **  die  good  effects  of  which  appeared  very  eariy 
upon  hina,  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  and  capacity  giving 
good  grounds  to  his  parents  to  conceive  the  pleasing 
hopea  of  his  future  eminence.  When  he  was  at  the 
gramnar  school  he  laade  so  great  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  Che  Latin  tongue,  as  to  excel  most  of  his 
fellows,  even  such  as  were  older  than  himself.  When 
his  companions  went  to  play,  be  efaose  to  employ  him- 
self either  ia  secret  duty  with  God,  or  conference  with 
religious  people,  having  an  indifference  to  youthful 
sports,  not  trom  any  moroseness  or  melancholy  of  tem- 
per, being  mcher  of  an  affable  and  cheerAd  disposition, 
but  from  a  preference  to  the  more  grave  and  serious 
pursuits,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  predousness  of  time. 
Religious  exercises  were  his  choice,  in  which  he  spent 
the  time  be  could  spare  from  his  studies."  "  He  began 
to  hare  sweet  lamiliarity  with  God,  and  to  live  in  near 
somm onion  with  him,  before  others  had  begun  to  think 
seriously  of  their  condition  as  sinners."  When  he  had 
attained  to  his  thirteenth  year,  such  was  his  experience 
in  the  ways  of  God,  that  the  most  judicious  and  exercised 
Christians  in  the  place,  confessed  they  were  much  edified, 
strengthened,  and  comforted  by  him ;  nay,  that  he  provok- 
ed then  to  diligence  in  the  duties  of  religion,  being  abun- 
dantlj  sensiUe  that  they  were  much  outrun  by  a  youth. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  his  fourteenth  year  when  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  wherein  he  made  very  conaderable  progress, 
outstripping  most  of  his  fellow-students,  so  as  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  professors  and  students ;  and  while  he 
Bfiftde  proficiency  in  the  liberal  sciences  he  advanced  also 
in  religion.  Notwithstanding  his  surprising  attainments, 
his  renoai^able  acumen,  and  ready  apprehension  of  things, 
whereby  he  was  able  to  do  more  in  one  hour  than  many 
others  <;ould  &o  by  hard  study  and  close  and  continued 
application,  and  though  on  these  accounts,  he  was  much 
respected  by  the  eminent  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
learned  professors  of  the  university ;  yet  he  was  ever 
humble,  never  exalted  above  measure,  nor  swelled  with 
the  self-conceit  which  is  but  too  often  prominent  in 
youths  of  pregnant  parts,  and  whidi  is  so  injurious  to 
themselves,  as  weU  as  distressing  to  their  best  friends. 
He  passed  Master  of  Arts  with  great  applause,  and 
having  his  mind  stored  with  an  uncommon  measure  of 
the  knowledge  of  literature,  which  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
mfiid  to  religion,  he  began  the  study  of  divinity,  with  a 
view  to  serve  God  in  the  holy  ministry.  At  this  time 
tiiere  happened  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow, by  the  resignation  of  Mr  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair, 
wbo  bfltd  been  Mr  Binning's  master,  afterwards  the  great 
Lord  Stair,  the  author  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  of  a  System  of  Physics,  valued  greatly  at  that 
pefiody  and  of  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attributes, 
poaaeaaiBft  great  forte  of  argument  and  sound  knowledge. 


Mr  Binniiig  wa  determmed,  after  nmch  entreaty,  ta 
stand  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  his  late  teachw.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  college,  according  to  the  usual  laudable 
custom,  gave  publionotice  of  the  vacancy  to  all  the  uni-- 
verities  of  the  kingdom,  inviting  such  ^B  had  a  mind  to 
^pute  for  a  professorship  of  philosophy  to  aist  tfaem*- 
selves  before  them  to  compete  for  that  preferment,  giving 
assurance  that  without  respect  of  persons,  the  place 
should  be  conferred  upon  him  who  should  be  found 
''the  more  worthy,"  and*' the  more  learned."  Themiaia- 
ters  of  the  dty  of  Glasgow,  considering  how  much  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  that  well  qualified  persons 
should  be  put  into  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  and 
that  universities  by  these  means  would  become  most 
uteful  seminaries  for  the  Church ;  and  knowing  that  Mr 
Hugh  Binning  was  enunently  pious,  and  one  of  a  solid 
judgment,  as  well  as  of  a  bright  genius  urged  him  to  sist 
himself  among  the  competitors,  and  at  last  prevailed  upoa 
him,  with  great  difficulty,  to  enter  the  lists  before  the 
professors.  There  were  two  other  candidates,  one  of 
whom  had  the  ad  vantage  of  great  interest  with  Dr  Strang, 
principal  of  the  college,  and  the  other  was  a  scholar  of 
great  abilities,  and  of  the  same  sentiments  with  the  doc^ 
tor,  in  some  problematical  points  of  divinity,  which,  with 
great  subtlety,  had  been  debated  in  the  schoob.  Mr 
Binning  so  managed  the  dispute,  and  so  acquitted  himr 
self  in  all  the  parts  of  trial,  that  to  the  conviction  of  the 
judges,  he  very  mudi  excelled  his  rivals ;  and  as  to  the 
pisecise  point  of  qualification,  in  respect  of  literature, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  superiority.  The  prindpid 
however,  and  some  of  the  fiiculty  who  joined  him,  though 
they  could  not  allege  that  the  candidates  they  appeared 
for  had  an  equality,  much  less  a  superiority  in  the  di8« 
pute,  yet  argued  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  person 
they  inclined  to  prefer  was  a  citizen's  son,  having  a  good 
competency  of  learning,  and  a  person  of  more  years 
and  of  greater  experience,  than  Mr  Binning  could  be 
supposed  to  have,  and  consequently  more  fit  to  be  a 
teacher  of  youth ;  that  Mr  Bimiing  being  but  yesterdi^ 
a  fellow-student  with  those  he  was  to  teach,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  students  would  behave  to  him 
with  that  respect  which  should  be  paid  to  a  master. 
To  this  it  vras  replied  that  Mr  Binning  was  such  an 
able  scholar,  so  wise  and  sedate,  as  to  be  above  all 
the  follies  end  vanities  of  youth  ;  that  he  knew  well  so 
to  act  as  that  no  one  should  "  despise  his  youth ; "  that 
what  was  wanting  in  years  was  sufficiently  made  up  by 
his  Angular  endowments.  A  member  of  the  feculty 
perceiving  the  struggle  among  them  to  be  great,  (indeed 
the  affair  seems  to  have  been  very  fairly  argued  on  both 
sides,)  proposed  a  dispute  between  the  two  candidates  ex- 
tempore, upon  any  subject  they  should  be  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe. This  put  an  end  to  the  division,  when  those  who 
opposed  Mr  Binning  not  being  willing  to  expose  their 
friend  agun  in  the  lists  with  such  an  able  antagonist, 
yielded  the  question,  and  Mr  Binning  was  elected. 
Mr  Binning  was  not  f^l  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
commenced  regent  and  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
though  he  had  not  time  to  prepare  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, having  to  commence  teaching  the  class  almost 
immediately  on  his  election,  yet  such  was  the  quickness 
and  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  tenaciousness  of  his 
memory,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  that  his  pre- 
lections to  the  scholars  possessed  much  depth  of  learning, 
and  perspicuity  of  expression.  He  was  among  the  first 
in  Scotland  that  b^gan  to  reform  the  philosophy  of 
mind  fi*om  the  barbarous  terms,  and  unintelligible  dis- 
tinctions of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  many  vain  disputes 
and  triding  subtleties  which  rather  perplex  the  minds  of 
youth  than  furnish  them  with  solid  and  useful  know- 
ledge. He  continued  in  this  professorship  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  and  discharged  his  trust  so  well  that  he 
gained  the  general  approbation  of  the  university  for  his 
academical  exercises ;  and  this  was  the  more  wonder- 
ed, that  hating  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Ae  ministryi 
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he  carried  on  liis  theological  itudiei  at  the  same  time, 
in  which  he  was  well  fitted  to  make  progress  by  his 
deep  penetration,  and  a  memory  so  strong  that  he  scarcely 
forgot  any  thing  he  had  read  or  heard. 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the 
great  progress  he  had  made  in  the  study  of  divinity,  by 
B  discourse  which  he  composed  on  that  choice  passage  of 
Scripture,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us."  This  performance  he  sent  to  a  certain  lady  in 
Edinburgh,  who,  having  perused  it,  judged  it  to  be 
the  work  of  some  eminent  minister  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  then  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  for  his  opinion.  His  lordship  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  it,  that,  supposing  it  to  be  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  one  whom  the  city  had  formerly  resolved  to 
call,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  a  call  was  brought  about 
to  him  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  dty.  But  when 
the  lady  returned  to  Glasgow,  she  found  her  mistake, 
by  Mr  Binning's  asking  the  discourse  from  her.  This 
was  the  first  discovery  he  had  given  of  his  great  dex- 
terity and  ability  in  explaining  Scripture.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  third  year  as  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
the  parish  of  Govan  became  vacant.  Before  this  time, 
the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  was  also  mi- 
nister of  Govan ;  for  Mr  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  a 
person  of  very  great  learning,  as  his  Commentary  on 
the  Ephesians  and  his  Hccatombe  Christiana  testify, 
returned  to  Scotland,  after  he  had  been  minister  of 
Vertal  in  France,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Saumur, 
and  was  settled  Principal  of  the  College  and  minister 
of  Govan;  but  this  being  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence, an  alteration  was  made,  and  the  presbytery  hav- 
ing in  view  to  confer  the  situation  on  Mr  Binning, 
took  him  upon  trials,  in  order  to  his  being  licensed 
as  a  preacher  After  being  licensed,  he  preached  at 
Govan  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He 
was  some  time  after  invited  to  be  minister  of  that 
parish,  and  the  presbytery  having  heartily  approved  of 
the  call,  they  brought  him  forward  for  ordination 
about  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  As  a  part 
of  his  trials,  they  prescribed  to  him  a  conmion  head 
on  divine  influence  and  free-will  ;  the  occasion  of 
which  was,  that  Dr  Strang,  the  Principal  of  the 
College,  and  a  member  of  the  presbytery,  had  vented 
some  peculiar  notions  on  that  profound  subject.  Mr 
Binning  delivered  a  very  elaborate  discourse,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  gave  in,  according 
to  custom,  his  thesis  to  be  impugned  by  the  members 
of  the  presbytery.  The  sentiments  contained  in  it 
were  directly  opposed  to  those  avowed  by  Dr  Strang 
in  his  prelections  to  the  students  on  that  controversy. 
The  Doctor  being  pitched  upon  to  be  one  of  his 
antagonists,  found  his  credit  and  reputation  at  stake, 
and  exerted  his  metaphysical  talent  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  but  Mr  Binning  maintained  his  ground  by 
the  weight  and  solidity  of  his  defence,  to  the  great 
■atis&ction  of  all  who  were  present,  so  that  some 
were  pleased  to  say,  that  young  Mr  Biiming  was 
the  old  •learned  Doctor ;  nay,  the  Doctor  himself, 
after  the  dispute,  admiring  Mr  Binning's  abilities  and 
parts,  said,  '*  Where  has  this  young  man  got  all  his 
learning  and  reading?"  When  he  had  finished  his 
trials,  he  had  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  presby- 
tery, nay,  their  declaration  of  his  fitness  to  be  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  city,  having  it  in  view  to  bring 
him  back  again  to  their  society,  whenever,  as  would  pro- 
bably soon  happen,  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  should 
become  vacant.  He  was,  considering  his  age,  a  prodigy  of 
learning ;  for,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  life,  he  had  such  a  large  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge, as  to  be  at  once  a  philologist,  a  philosopher,  and 
illustrious  theologian,  and  might  weU  have  been  an  orna- 
ment in  the  most  famous  and  flourishing  university  in 
jBurope.  This  was  the  more  astonishing,  if  we  consider 
,  1^s  weakness  of  bodily  frame,  which  rendered  him  unable 


to  read  much  at  one  time,  or  to  nndei^  the  fi^igne  o€as* 
siduous  study ;  but  this  was  well  supplied,  by  a  peculiarly 
retentive  memory,  and  by  a  solid,  penetrating  judgment, 
so  that,  with  a  singular  dexterity,  he  could  bring  forth 
his  knowledge  seasonably,  and  communicate  it  to  the  use 
and  advantage  of  others,  drained  from  the  dregs  he 
found  about  it,  or  intermixed  with  it,  insomuch  that  liii 
knowledge  seemed  rather  to  be  bom  with  him,  than  to 
have  been  acquired  by  laborious  study.  From  bis  child< 
hood  he  knew  the  Scriptures,  and  from  a  boy  he  had  been 
under  much  deep  and  spiritual  exercise,  unril  the  tiow 
of  his  entrance  upon  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry,  when  hi 
came  to  a  great  calm  and  lasting  tranquillity  of  nund, 
being  mercifully  relieved  of  all  Uiose  doubtings .  whidi 
had,  for  a  long  time,  greatly  exercised  him ;  and  though 
he  was  of  a  tender  and  weakly  constitution,  yet  love  to 
Christ,  and  a  concern  for  the  good  of  predoua  soub 
committed  to  him,  constrained  him  to  such  diligence  id 
feeding  the  flock,  that  he  resolved  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  was  observed  of  him,  that 
he  was  not  much  averse,  at  any  time,  from  embracing  an 
opportunity  and  invitation  to  preach  before  the  most 
experienced  Christians,  the  learned  professors  of  the 
university,  or  the  ministers  of  the  city ;  and  when  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  notieed  in  this  a  dififerena 
from  the  modesty  and  self-denial  which  appeared  in 
the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  took  the  freedom  to  ask 
him,  how  he  came  to  be  so  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
preach  before  persons  of  so  great  experience  and  joilf^- 
ment,  whose  eminent  gifts  and  graces  he  highly  ^-alucd 
and  esteemed  ?  Mr  Binning  made  this  excellent  n^lj. 
*'  That  when  he  had  a  dear  call  to  mention  his  beloved 
Master's  name  in  any  place,  he  had  no  more  to  say  but 
'  here  am  I,  send  me.'  What  am  I,  that  I  should  resist 
his  heavenly  call  ?  and  when  He  whose  name  is  holy 
and  reverend  is  spoken  of,  and  fo,  and  is  there  present, 
the  presence  of  no  other  person  is  to  be  regarded  or 
dreaded,  and,  under  that  impression,  I  fiorget  who  is 
present  and  who  is  absent."  Though  he  was  studious, 
and  much  intent  on  fulfilling  his  ministry,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  marriage,  and  married  a  virtuoua  asd 
excellent  person,  Barbara  Simpson,  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Simpson,  a  minister  in  Ireland.  Upon  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  be  married,  he  went,  accoco- 
panied  by  his  friends,  to  an  adjacent  country  congr^;ar 
tion,  to  hear  sermon.  The  minister  of  the  pari>h 
delayed  commencing  the  service  till  they  should  com€, 
hoping  to  put  the  work  upon  one  of  the  minuKers 
he  expected  to  be  there  ;  but  all  of  them  dedinicg 
it,  he  next  tried  if  he  could  prevail  upon  the  bride- 
groom, and  succeeded,  though  the  nature  of  the  occa^ 
sion  seemed  to  be  somewhat  unseasonable  for  his  being 
employed  in  that  work.  It  was  no  difficult  task  to  him 
to  preach  upon  a  short  warning ;  having  a  prompt  and 
ready  gift,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words  and  matter. 
Having  stept  aside  for  a  little,  to  premeditate  and  to 
implore  his  Master's  presence  and  assistance,  for  1% 
was  ever  afraid  of  being  alone  in  that  work,  he  Wf:ii 
to  the  pulpit,  and  preached  upon  1  Peter  i.  li,  "  As  be 
who  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy,  in  all  manner  ct' 
conversation."  On  tlus  occasion  he  was  so  remarkably 
helped,  that  all  acknowledged  that  God  was  with  hua  of 
a  truth ;  and  the  people  of  the  parish,  who  had  come  to 
hear  their  own  minister,  a  truly  pious  and  excellent  mas, 
were  so  surprised  and  taken  with  him,  as  if  God,  besides 
his  ordinary  resident,  as  Mr  M' Ward  expresses  it,  had  seat 
them  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  negodate  apeacc;  be- 
tween God  and  them,  and  a  skilful  suitor  of  a  spouse  for 
Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  bridegroom,  that  he  might  pre- 
sent them  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  his  divine  husbi^d. 

Although  he  studied  in  his  public  discourses  to  con- 
descend to  the  capadty  of  the  humbler  sort  of  hearers, 
yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  preaching  was  not  so 
much  suited  to  a  country  congr^ation,  as  it  was  to  the 
judidous  and  learned.     The  subjects  of  acrmoos  are  to 
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numerous  and  varied,  and  the  manner  of  disposing  the 
thoughts  BO  different,  that  no  fixed  and  invariable  me- 
thod can  be  prescribed,  that  shall  agree  to  every  man's 
taste,  and  to  every  subject.  Mr  Binning's  method  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  rules 
of  art,  and  knew  well  how  to  make  his  method  subser- 
vient to  the  subject  he  handled ;  and  though  he  tells 
not  that  his  discourse  has  so  many  parts,  yet  it  wanted 
not  method.  His  diction  and  langiuige  is  easy  and  fluent ; 
void  of  all  affectation  and  bombast ;  every  period  has  a 
kind  of  undesigned  natural  elegance  about  it,  which 
arrests  the  reader's  attention,  and  always  pleases ;  so 
that  considering  the  time  he  lived,  it  might  be  said  he 
carried  off  the  palm  of  oratory  from  his  contemporaries  in 
Scotland,  and  was  not  at  that  time  inferior  to  the  best 
pulpit  orators  in  England.  The  comparison  of  Binning 
with  Scougal  and  Leighton,  in  regard  to  sweetness  and 
elegance  of  style,  aa  well  as  sublimity  and  richness  of 
sentiment,  will  not  be  unfavourable  to  our  author; 
while  in  evangelical  savour  and  soundness  he  excels  the 
first  of  these  eminent  writers,  an<i  is  certainly  not  be- 
hind the  latter.  That  great  divine,  Mr  James  Durham, 
an  excellent  judge,  gave  this  verdict  of  him,  that  there 
is  no  speaking  after  Mr  Binning ;  and  truly  he  had  the 
tongue  of  the  learned,  and  knew  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season.  The  subject-matter  of  his  sermons  is  mostly 
practical,  yet  natural  and  argumentative,  fit  to  inform 
the  judgment,  and  move  the  affections.  And,  when 
controversies  came  in  the  way,  he  showed  great  acute- 
ness  in  discussing  and  determining  them,  and  no  less 
skill  in  applying  them  to  practice.  His  discourses  were 
so  solid  and  substantial,  and  so  heavenly  and  sublime, 
that  they  not  only  feed^  but  feast,  the  reader.  Mr 
M*  Ward  says  in  his  letter,  *'  That,  as  to  the  whole  of 
Mr  Binning's  writings,  I  know  no  man's  pen,  on  the 
heads  he  hath  handled,  more  adapted  to  edification,  or 
which,  with  a  pleasant  violence,  will  sooner  find  a  pas- 
sage into  the  heart  of  a  judicious  experienced  reader, 
and  cast  fire,  ere  he  is  aware,  into  his  affections,  and  set 
them  into  a  flame.  The  subjects  he  discourses  on  are 
handled  with  such  a  variety  of  thought  and  expression, 
that  the  hearer  or  reader  is  taken  wir^  it,  as  if  he  had 
never  met  with  it  before.  He  brought  forth  the  old, 
mth  such  sweetness  and  savour,  as  it  seemed  still  new ; 
and  the  new  retained  its  first  sweetness,  so  as  never  to 
grow  old. 

He,  and  some  young  ministers  in  the  same  Presby- 
tery, who  had  been  fellow-students  of  divinity  when  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy,  kept  private  meetings  for 
Christian  fellowship,  and  their  mutual  improvement ; 
but  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  puffed  up 
with  the  high  opinion  they  had  of  him,  be  broke  up 
these  meetings,  though  he  still  kept  up  a  brotherly  cor- 
respondence with  them,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
their  ministerial  work.  He  studied  to  be  clothed  with 
humility,  and  to  hide  his  attainments  under  that  veil. 
Although  he  wanted  not  matter  and  words,  wherewith 
to  please  and  profit  all  his  hearers,  yet  at  every  thought 
of  his  appearing  in  public  to  speak  of  God  and  Christ 
to  men,  his  soul  was  filled  with  a  holy  tremor,  which 
he  vented  by  saying,  "Ah  I  Lord,  I  am  a  child,  and 
cannot  speak :  teach  me  what  I  shall  say  of  thee,  who 
cannot  order  my  speech  by  reason  of  darkness."  In  his 
first  sermon  on  the  fourth  question  of  our  Shorter  Ca- 
techism, he  expresses  himself  in  a  most  elegant  and 
rapturous  manner :  "  We  are  now,"  says  he,  "  about 
this  qoestion,  What  is  God?  But  who  can  answer  it? 
or  if  answered,  who  can  understand  it  ?  It  should  asto- 
nish us  on  the  very  entry  to  think,  we  are  about  to 
speak  and  to  hear  of  his  majesty,  '  whom  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  any  creature  to  conceive  what  he  is.*  .Think  ye  that 
blind  men  could  understand  a  pertinent  discourse  of 
light  and  colours  ?  Would  they  form  any  suitable  notion 
of  that  they  bad  never  9e«n,  and  whicb  ctinnot  b$  ]mown 


but  by  seeing  ?  How  then  can  we  speak  of  God,  who 
dwells  in  inaccessible  light  ?  " 

He  was  a  great  student  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  meditating 
upon  what  is  written  in  these  volumes.  The  won- 
ders he  discovered  in  both,  led  him  up  to  the  infinitely 
wise  and  powerful  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things. 
Once  when  he  came  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  good 
learning,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance,  he  took  him 
into  his  garden,  and  in  their  walk  he  discoursed 
with  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  of  the  objective  de- 
clarations which  every  thing  makes  of  its  Almighty 
Creator,  and  talked  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  particularly  in  clothing  the  earth  with  a  green 
garb  rather  than  any  other  colour  ;  and  having  plucked 
a  flower,  he  so  dissected  and  anatomized  the  same,  as 
to  set  forth  the  glorious  perfection  of  his  Maker  in  a 
most  engaging  and  instructive  manner. 

But  the  main  object  of  his  devout  contemplations 
was,  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself; 
for  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  had  sliined  into  his  heart,  to  give  him  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  that  he  not  only  understood  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  himself,  but  it  was  given  to 
him  to  make  others  know  them.  His  preaching  was 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  power. 
His  sermons  are  the  very  transcript  of  what  had  past 
betwixt  God  and  his  own  soul.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
from  experimental  knowledge,  and  did  both  because  he 
believed.  He  constantly  contended  for  the  articles  of 
fiuth  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and  could  never  think 
of  parting  with  one  truth,  or  the  least  grain  of  trutlj, 
being  persuaded  that  Christian  concord  must  have  truth 
for  its  foundation,  and  holiness  for  its  attendant,  without 
which  it  ^vill  decline  into  a  defection,  and  degenerate 
into  a  conspiracy  against  religion.  As  to  the  duties  of 
Christianity,  he  enforced  the  performance  of  those  with 
all  the  arguments  of  persuasion ;  so  that,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  his  pulpit  discourses  became  the  power 
of  God  to  the  illumination  of  the  understanding  of  his 
hearers,  the  renovation  of  their  natures,  the  reformation 
of  their  lives,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The 
difficult  part  of  a  reprover  he  acted  in  the  most  prudent 
and  gaining  manner.  When  he  took  out  the  mote  from 
his  brother's  eye,  he  did  it  with  all  tenderness,  and 
with  the  tear  in  his  own  eye.  His  words  wanted 
neither  edge  nor  point  for  drawing  blood,  when  the 
case  of  the  offender  made  it  his  indispensable  duty; 
and  when  he  was  necessitated  to  use  sharpness  with 
any,  they  were  convinced  that  he  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely intended  their  spiritual  good.  His  compassion 
on  the  ignorant,  and  on  those  that  were  out  of  the 
way,  made  it  evident,  how  much  he  considered  him- 
self as  encompassed  with  infirmities,  and  so  within  the 
hazard  of  being  tempted.  He  was  a  person  of  exem- 
plary moderation  and  sobriety  of  spirit,  and  studied 
to  promote  love  and  peace  among  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  had  healing  methods  much  at  heart. 
He  had  a  temper  that  is  rarely  possessed  in  one  of  his  a^e ; 
but  ripe  grapes  were  found  on  this  vine  in  the  beginmng 
of  spring,  since  he  lived  so  near  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, and  lay  under  the  plentiful  showers  of  divine  grace, 
and  the  ripening  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.") 


SCENES  FROM  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylxb, 

Dollar. 

No.  11. — THE   DEATH  OF  JOHN   THE   BAPTIST. 

Herod  would  have  proceeded  to  greater  extremities 
against  John,  had  ho  not  be«n  restrained  by  two  con? 
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ddendoiu.  He  would  hare  deprived  the  prophet  of 
lifei  M  well  as  of  liberty,  bat,  in  the  first  place,  he 
feared  John,  "  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  man  and  an 
holy  s "  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  feared  the  people, 
*'  because  they  accounted  John  as  a  prophet."  Let  us 
briefly  illustrate  the  influence  of  these  motives  on  the 
mind  of  the  king. 

With  the  character  of  John,  Herod  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  well  acquainted;  and  the 
resnlt  Was,  a  high  veneration  for  the  Baptist;  and 
altk)Ugh  the  king  had  been  thrown  into  a  transport  of 
vftge,  by  the  faithfulness  and  the  boldness  with  which 
he  was  reproved  for  his  sin,  he  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  defep  impression  which  the  superior  sanctity  and 
honesty  of  John  had  made  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  was 
obliged,  in  his  secret  soul,  to  respect  and  fear  the  man 
whom  he  persecuted.  The  falsehood  and  flattery  of 
their  slaves  must  be  evident,  at  times,  even  to  princes ; 
the  character  of  John,  as  exhibiting  a  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  those  by  whom  Herod  was  surrounded,  must 
have  iiUed  him  Mith  admiration.  It  was  a  singular 
sight,  and  one  that  is  rarely  seen ;  living  at  a  court, 
John  was  uncomipt ;  dwelling  in  a  palace,  he  loved 
his  God  better  than  his  prince,  and  served  both  with 
equal  fidelity ;  with  surprise  and  awe  must  Herod  have 
looked  on  one.  who  could  not  be  won  by  his  blandish- 
ments, nor  subdued  by  bis  power ;  who  ^vas  uncom- 
promising and  unchanged,  amid  the  dissolute  and  com- 
plying members  of  his  court 

There  is  a  subordination  of  rank  in  the  world  of 
ihlnd,  as  Well  as  in  civil  society;  and  there  is  no necet- 
sor^,  and  at  times  only  is  there  any  accidental,  connec- 
tion between  the  order  to  which  we  belong  in  the 
ibrmer,  and  the  station  we  fill  in  the  latter.  Mind 
standi  as  high  above  mind,  as  the  heir  of  the  empire,  in 
the  eye  of  society,  is  distingnifthed  above  the  son  of 
the  btggar ;  now,  this  difibrence  of  moral  rank  is  per- 
ceived, as  if  by  intuition,  when  mind  approaches  mind ; 
there  is  the  majesty  of  contour,  and  the  repose  of 
streytgth,  which,  like  the  insignia  of  dvil  dignity,  indi- 
Aite  to  the  mental  eye  the  order  of  their  possessor ;  and 
as  the  larger  masses  in  Bpate  govern  the  smaller,  so 
spirits  of  lower  rank  do  voluntary  homage  to  those  of 
higher.  Thb  moral  subordination  is  the  appointment 
of  Ood ;  it  is  knore  ancient  than  any  of  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  society,  and  the  dignity  it  confers  is 
rec^^ized  by  all  creatures,  being,  in  fiurt,  the  measure 
of  our  distance  iVom  the  divine  throne.  Now,  there 
Ikre  times  and  circumstances  in  which  the  appointment 
of  the  Creator  operates,  and  that  of  creatures  is  sus- 
pended,— when  minds  flil  into  the  order  which  properly 
belongs  to  them,  and  when  the  weak  and  the  worthless 
tfnk  to  their  level,  despite  all  the  advantages  which 
rank,  and  power,  and  wealth  can  confer.  This  explains 
to  Us,  why  it  was  that  the  simple  reproof  of  John, 
"  It  is  not  lawtul  fbr  thee  to  have  her,"  smote  with  such 
tremendous  force  the  guilty  king ;  it  was  the  descending 
space  through  which  it  passed  which  gave  to  it  (if  we 
may  use  the  phrase)  its  momentum ;  and  as  the  monarch 
sunk  before  the  prophet,  and  each  for  the  moment  as- 
sumed his  proper  place,  Herod  felt  awe  as  well  as  anger. 

The  second  motive  by  which  Herod  ^vas  restrained 
fhym  proceeding  to  greater  extremities  against  John, 
was  "  the  fear  of  the  multitude."  If  John  was  feared 
by  such  a  man  as  Herod,  to  whom^  on  many  accounts, 
he  must  have  been  obnoxious,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  was  venerated  by  the  people.  If  Herod  had  con- 
sulted only  his  own  feelings,  he  would  immediately 
have  put  the  Baptist  to  death ;  and  to  this  step  he  was 
Tehemently  urged  by  Herodias,  who  dreaded  the  in- 
fluence of  the  preacher ;  btit  the  reverence  in  which  he 
was  held  by  aU  men,  rendered  this,  in  the  meantime, 
imsafe,  and  Herod  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  him 
for  a  while  from  pubKc  view,  that,  being  out  of  sight 
Aad  out  of  mind  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison,  he  might 


afterwards  do  with  safety  what,  in  the  nwmtiiM,  1m 
dared  not  do.  Thus,  although  Herod  "  feared  not  Ood," 
yet  he  "  regarded  man ; "  he  did  not  hedtate  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  his  mind,  and  to  expose  himself  to  the 
wrath  of  an  Omnipotent  Avenger,  and  yet  he  would 
do  nothing  which  might  render  his  throne  inseeure,  and 
awaken  the  resentment  of  his  subjects.  Never  yet  did 
a  sinner  exist  who  had  emancipated  himself  from  everr 
restraint ;  those  who  refuse  to  be  held  in  the  fetters  of 
man,  are  yet  bound  by  secret  and  invisible  ties;  whm 
human  fear  can  accomplish  nothing,  the  fear  of  nw- 
sdcnce,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come,  sometimes  exer. 
a  salutary  influence ;  and  those  again  who  »pam  tte 
restraint,  who  have  taid  with  the  fool,  *'  there  is  bo 
Ood,"  are  yet  influenced,  as  Herod  was,  by  the  fear  of 
man.  Few  are  possessed  of  so  extensive  means  of 
doing  either  gt)od  or  evil  as  those  who  occupy  thrones; 
and  yet,  from  the  instance  before  us,  we  learn  that  ereo 
they  cannot  accomplish  all  the  evil  which  they  de^qgn; 
the  same  power  which  guides  those  orbs  which  roll  oo 
high,  which  sets  a  lunit  to  the  waters  of  the  ocm, 
when  lis  waves  would  invade  the  dwellings  of  man, 
governs  and  k-estrains  those  who,  otherwise,  srepo^ 
sessed  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power.  There  a 
One,  whose  poWer  none  can  resist,  whose  purpose  dom 
can  defeat ;  *'  He  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  eanb." 

We  will  now  pursue  the  history  of  the  prophet  W« 
have  already  seen  John  thrown  into  prison  for  no  (irilt 
of  his,  and  his  ministry  put  a  stop  to,  merely  on  acoount 
of  the  fiuthfulness  with  which  he  discharged  it  But 
the  darkest  part  of  the  pictute  is  yet  to  be  exhibited. 
The  cruelties  already  inflicted  on  the  Baptist  coold  noc 
satisfy  the  savage  and  relentless  woman  whose  batred 
he  had  incurred.  Herodias  could  not  enjoy  security  in 
her  sih  while  the  prophet  lived|  and  her  fell  re  mire 
could  be  sated  only  with  his  blood.  For  the  rrti»onsi«f 
policy  we  have  already  explained,  Herod  could  dca 
comply  with  her  urr^ent  request,  that  John  should  itn- 
mediately  be  put  to  death ;  but  i-cvenge  is  patient  as  «t^ 
as  cruel ;  as  the  bird  of  prey  descries  its  virtun  ftoa 
afar,  so  revenge  sees  her  hour  approaching,  and  waits 
with  patience  till  it  has  come.  Herodias  had  resolrpl 
that  John  should  die,  that  the  blood  of  the  prophet  sboald 
wash  out  the  aflfront  he  had  put  upon  her,  and  enjoj. 
ing,  in  the  meantime,  a  sort  of  satisfectioti  from  the 
purpose  she  had  formed,  she  sat  down  to  watch  the  it* 
rival  of  the  fitting  hour  for  executing  it. 

Such  an  opportunity  occurred  during  the  fcstintiei 
which  were  held  on  the  birth-day  of  Herod.  "  But 
when  Herod's  birth-day  was  kept,  the  daughter  of  He- 
rodias danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod."  Oa 
tills  occasion,  it  was  usual  with  Hetod  to  give  a  supper 
to  his  lords  and  captains,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  in 
Galilee.  To  grace  the  solemnity,  and  please  the  kinf, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias,  most  probably  Salome,  bw 
daughter  by  her  former  husband,  Herod's  brother,  w»f 
introduced,  and  danced  before  them.  Living  at  a  rowt 
where  a  high  price  was  set  on  such  accorapUshments, 
and  having,  no  doubt,  the  advantage  of  exoelleiit  ob5- 
ters,  she  was  able  to  perform  her  part  well ;  her  danc- 
ing attracted  the  notice,  and  called  forth  the  spplau* 
of  the  company,  and  especially  of  Herod,—"  she  ple««d 
Herod."  With  how  small  a  matter  Mi'Ul  even  gnet  ©rt 
sometimes  condescend  to  be  gratified  I  Here  we  heboid 
a  king,  laying  aside  his  state,  forgetting  the  cstpj  « 
govern  men  t,  and  deigning  to  find  delight  in  the  danriflf 
of  a  girl,  displaying  in  this  matter,  an  interest  as  in- 
tense as  if  he  had  been  raised  to  empire  only  ^^ 
he  might  encourage  arts  so  noble,  and  possessed  of  tret" 
sures  only  that  he  might  rewairl  their  patrons,  with » 
liberality,  which  did  not  know  within  what  UmiJ*  ^ 
confine  itself  I  David  was  wont  to  seek  relief  from  ^ 
duties  of  his  throne,  in  the  devotions  of  his  doset,  *'  ff*aj 
time  my  heart  is  overwhelmed  and  in  perplexity.  I  *^ 
go  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  L"    In  secret  hit 
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chftftd  iplrit  dnsk  at  diis  heftrenlf  feiuitain  and  wis 
refrcahed.  Hk  doaat  waa  ai  anothar  landing  placed  in 
some  bappy  dime,  wbithar  the  curse  had  not  come, 
where  the  Sun  of  Righteousneia  alwsjFS  shone,  and  from 
which  he  returned  laiden  wHh  spiees  more  fragrant  than 
eTer  grew  on  earth.  How  beautifhl  is  rank  when  thus 
illustrated  bj  fiety  1  How  anguat  is  power  when  thus 
controlled  bj  wisdom  from  above  1  and  how  well  fitted 
are  those,  fbr  being  intrusted  with  the  rights  of  man, 
whose  own  hearts  are  under  the  Influence  of  the  love 
of  God  1  But  alas !  it  has  been  the  too  frequent  prac- 
tice of  monarchs,  in  all  ages,  to  devote  those  hours 
which  they  were  able  to  redeem  from  the  cares  of  am« 
bit  ion  or  government,  not  to  the  pages  of  the  Word 
of  God,  but,  like  Herod,  to  the  *'  wine-cup  and  the 
dance." 

Some  amusements  are  innocent  and  lawfU  in  what- 
ever light  they  are  viewed  i  others,  although  innocent 
in  themselves,  become  unlaM'fill,  f^om  the  drcurostan- 
ces  which  attend  them,  and  the  sins  to  which  they  may 
lead,  and  to  which  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  in  their 
nature  to  lead.  Some  pieces  of  amusement  are  to  be 
condemned,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  and 
sincerity  of  the  Christian's  deportment ;  and,  if  it  be 
said  that  thev  accomplish  some  good,  that  good  might 
be  flu^omplished  by  other  means  less  liable  to  objection. 
With  respect  to  that  amusement  which  led  to  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  John,  we  are  aware  that  it  has  now  been  re- 
duced into  a  science,  and  is  accounted  a  necessary  part 
of  every  polite  education, — with  what  improvement  to 
our  minds  or  our  morals,  we  could  never  distinctly  com- 
prehend. Had  the  daughter  of  Herodias  not  danced, 
John  would  not,  at  this  time  at  least,  have  been  put 
to  death.  *'  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  I "  How  dangerous  is  it  to  tamper  with  the 
\\i%t9  of  the  flesh,  or  to  stray,  even  for  the  shortest 
time,  in  the  path  of  forbidden  enjoyment !  "  Look  not 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour 
in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright :  At  the  last  it 
biteth  Uke  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

When  we  enter  on  the  path  of  iiiiqidty.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  we  will  go  to  a  certain  length,  and  there  stop, 
— that  this  shall  be  the  limit  of  our  course,  and,  beyond 
it,  no  power,  however  great,  no  temptation,  however 
strong,  shall  be  able  to  carry  us.  We  calculate  as  if 
oiir  strength  were  the  strength  ofitoneSf  and  our  flesh  of 
brass  ;  as  if  the  line  which  we  have  drawn  bv  the  hand 
of  calm  reason,  would  be  respected  in  the  iiery  sweep 
of  passion.  The  only  step  ot  such  a  course  which  is 
fully  in  our  own  power,  is  the  first.  The  only  question 
which  is  left  fbr  our  decision,  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, is,  whether  we  shall  enter  at  all  on  this  path ;  not 
when  or  where  our  course  shall  terminate.  It  is  ours  to 
kindle^  not  to  quench  the  conflagration — to  let  loose  the 
flood,  not  to  restrain  its  ftiry.  Who  would  have  thought 
when  die  daughter  of  Herodias  began  to  dance,  that  this 
would  lead  to  the  murder  of  John  ?  and  yet,  we  see  the 
matter  passing  from  one  stage  to  another,  bv  a  train  of 
very  natural  sequences,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  this 
melancholy  issue.  This  is  the  course  of  all  iniquity, 
and  the  fate  of  all  those  who  surrender  themselves  to 
the  influence  of  temptation  j  they  proceed  from  evil  to 
worse,  by  stages  which  are  short,  by  degrees  which  can 
scarcely  De  measured,  but  their  progress  still  going  on, 
they  at  last  reach  a  point,  where 'it  would  have  been 
thought  impossible,  both  by  themselves  and  others, 
they  should  ever  be  found.  Many  a  course  has  had  as 
melancholy  a  result  as  that  of  the  dancing  of  Salome, 
whose  beginnings,  perhaps,  were  more  justifiable  than 
that  of  hers.  We  may  not  be  able  to  mention  the 
exact  pounds  on  which  any  action,  or  piece  of  amuse- 
ment, IS  to  be  condemned ;  but,  if  we  feel  in  our  own 
hearts  that  ft  is  unlawful,  this  should  teadh  us  that  it 
is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  shunned.  The  injunction 
of  the  apostle  is.  **  abstain  from  all  pppearanceof  eviL" 


Events  of  a  very  diffhrant  character  were  passing 
thai  night  in  the  palace  and  the  prison  of  Herod.  This 
king  and  his  lords,  dissolved  in  the  wine-cup,  were 
feaatinff  their  ears  with  the  lewd  aong,  and  their  eyes 
with  the  httdviouB  dance.  Herodias,  nursing  her  inv* 
placable  revenge,  and  thirsting  for  its  gratification,  was 
watching  her  opportunity  to  oompass  the  death  of  the 
prophet ;  and  her  daughter,  flushed  with  youth  and  pride, 
and  fortified  by  vaidty  and  impudence,  was  exerting 
herself  to  gratify  Herod  and  his  oourtiers } — such  was 
the  scene  which  the  halls  of  the  palace  exhibited.  Let 
us  leave  the  revelry  of  the  court,  and  visit,  for  a  Khort 
while,  the  silence  of  the  prison.  We  descend  into  its 
darkness,  and  discover  thcre^one  greater  than  kin^s— . 
greater  than  prophets — the  most  honourable  of  those 
who  are  bom  of  women.  How  fragrant  is  this  prison  I 
How  glorious  the  form  that  stands  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  dungeon !  And  what  awe,  such  as  we  never  felt 
before  longl^  majesty,  do  we  fbel  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
martyr  I  His  dwelling  is  the  iron  cell,  *'  his  feet  are 
hurt  in  fhtters,'*  yet  l^ngs  have  trembled  before  him  i 
on  that  bead  the  storms  of  tyranny  have  burst,  yet  it 
has  not  bowed  to  the  wrath  of  man ;  sacred,  venerable, 
august,  yet  clothed  >vith  k  humility  which  tells  us  that 
he  is  tne  messenger,  not  the  Master. 

It  was  no  honour  to  Herod  that  he  could  call  a  pa- 
lace his  dwelling,  or  a  throne  his  seat,  while  he  was 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  life,  and  the  crimes  of 
his  government  $  we  may  be  high  in  rank,  and  yet  not 
great ;  we  may  have  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  yet  not 
be  noble ;  and  as  it  was  no  honour  to  Herod  that  he 
possessed  a  throne,  so  it  was  no  disgrace  to  John,  or  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  sufibred,  that  he  lay  in  a  dun- 
geon. Truth  can  accommodate  herself  to  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  she  is  banished  from  the  courts 
of  princes,  she  can  dwell  in  a  prison  among  felons. 
But  in  the  prison,  no  doubt,  the  one  enjoyed  that  pure 
satisfaction,  that  ravishing  delight,  which  arises  frum  a 
consciousness  that  duty  has  been  done,  and  that  God 
has  been  honoured,  to  which  the  other  Avas  a  stranger 
amidst  the  applause  and  splendours  of  his  court,  and  to 
possess  which,  he  no  doubt,  would  willingly  have  given 
his  crown.  What  a  blessing  is  it,  that  peace  of  mind, 
that  true  happiness,  may  be  found  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner !  Wealth 
and  power  may  be  obtained  sometimes  by  falsehood,  by 
crime,  by  injustice ;  but  peace  of  mind — never.  Anddst 
the  splendours  of  the  empire  the  person  is  miserable 
still ;  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  glory,  he  is  more 
wretched  than  the  most  abject  of  those  who  are  dazzled 
when  they  lift  their  eyes  up  to  the  height  on  which  he 
stands.  High  and  glorious  as  he  is,  he  is  but  a  gilded 
monument  of  woe.  In  the  instance  before  us,  how 
much  happier,  how  mudi  more  honourable  was  the  oo* 
cupant  of  the  prison,  than  the  occupant  of  the  palace  1 
mirth  laughed  in  the  one,  silence  reigned  in  the  other: 
*'  For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  the  fool."  "  Even  in  laughter  the  heart 
is  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness." 

Herod,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  well  pleased 
with  the  dancing  of  die  daughter  of  Herodias,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  detract  from  her  merits  in  this  respect, 
but  we  cannot  so  readily  approve  of  the  extravagant 
and  foolish  liberality  with  which  Herod  proposed  to 
reward  her.  "  Whereupon  he  promised,  with  an  oath, 
to  give  her  whatsoever  she  would  ask."  How  trifling 
the  service  I  How  large  the  reward  1  Salome  has 
danced ;  the  courtiers  have  applauded ;  Herod  has  been 
gratified ;  and  the  treasures  of  an  empire  are  scarcely 
adequate  to  testifv  the  gratitude  of  the  monarch.  Name 
your  reward,  said  the  aing,  in  language  which  savoured 
not  a  Htde  oi  ostentation  in  the  presence  of  his  lords, 
and  in  which,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  wine 
had  an  influence ;  name  your  reward,  and  if  my  throne 
can  command  it,  or  if  my  Idngdom  can  furnish  it,  it 
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sbal]  not  be  wanting.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  the 
seal  of  an  oath  was  set  upon  the  promise  of  the  king ; 
as  if  Herod  intended  to  teach  his  courtiers  that  his  sim- 
ple affirmation  was  not  to  be  trusted,  unless  the  force 
of  his  oath  was  superadded*  **  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  "  said  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard.  He  who  is  the  universal  proprietor,  and 
to  whom  the  earth  and  all  its  fulness  belongs,  may 
claim  this  right ;  but  monarchs  are  only  stewards  over 
the  goods  of  another,  which  they  are  bound  not  to 
abuse ;  and  they  sin  against  society  as  well  as  against 
God,  if  they  squander  the  riches  they  possess  on  the 
most  infamous,  or  the  most  frivolous  of  mankind. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  promise  and  oath  of  the 
king  arose  in  the  depths  of  policy ;  were  parts  of  a 
scheme  previously  concerted  between  him  and  Herodias, 
to  cut  off  the  Baptist,  and  that  the  grief  he  exhibited, 
when  the  request  of  Salome  was  presented  to  him,  was 
feigned,  not  real.  The  extravagant  liberality  of  Herod, 
for  so  trifling  a  service ;  his  binding  himself  by  an  oath, 
as  if  to  furnish  an  excuse  before-hand ;  the  ready  con- 
sent he  gave  to  the  death  of  a  man  he  had  formerly 
venerated,  would  render  this  supposition  probable,  were 
not  the  known  character  of  Herod,  that  of  irresolution ; 
one  likely  to  be  driven  to  wickedness  by  the  influence 
of  others,  but  unlikely  to  perpetrate  it,  on  any  steady 
plan  he  himself  had  formed. 

There  was  silence  in  the  royal  apartment  when  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  entered.  Not  long  had  she  been 
bsent  in  consultation  with  her  mother,  at  once  the 
parent  and  the  counsellor  in  wickedness,  and  now  she 
stood  before  the  king  to  present  her  request.  All  the 
lords  of  Gralilee  bent  forward  in  eager  expectation  to 
catch  the  sound  of  her  words,  and  learn  what,  amongst 
the  many  objects  of  desire  which  a  kingdom  presented, 
had  fixed  the  choice  of  one  so  young.  She  spoke, 
and  the  silence  became  deeper,  *'  Give  me  here  John 
Baptist's  head  in  a  chai^er.  Herod  heard  her  words, 
and  sorrow,  like  a  doud,  settled  upon  his  brow.  "  The 
head  of  John  1 "  And  the  recollection  of  the  many 
virtues  of  the  preacher  returned  to  his  mind.  "  John 
was  a  just  man  and  a  holy.'*  Pity,  for  a  brief  space, 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant,  but  anon  it  faded,  as 
the  reproof  of  John  rose  to  his  memory ;  he  again  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Baptist  saying,  sternly,  *'  it  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  have  her ; "  and  anger  shot  forth  its 
fiery  ray,  and  quenched  the  light  of  every  softer  emo- 
tion ;  he  looked  round  upon  his  courtiers,  and  their 
looks  appeared  to  upbraid  him  for  his  irresolution ;  they 
said  or  seemed  to  say,  "  will  pity  for  a  despised  prisoner, 
lead  you  to  violate  your  oath,  and  refuse  the  daughter 
of  your  queen  ?"  Pride  mounted  highest  in  the  mind  of 
the  monarch,  and  in  that  moment  nothing  was  remem- 
bered but  the  reproof  of  John,  and  his  own  oath  to 
Salome.     "  Yes,  I  have  sworn  it,  John  must  die." 

Herod  had  indeed  sworn,  that  whatever  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  should  ask,  he  would  give  to  her :  but  his 
oath  was  necessarily  to  be  understood  of  all  things  law- 
ful ;  for  no  man  has  power  to  bind  himself  to  do  what 
the  law  of  God  has  commanded  him  not  to  do.  It 
does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  an  unlawfiil  oath  is  not 
to  be  kept :  we  sin  in  making  it,  but  we  commit  a  greater 
sin  if  we  keep  it.  The  law  of  God  is  the  supreme  au- 
thority ; .and  whatever  is  opposed  to  its  enactments,  is 
by  that  superior  authority  discharged.  If  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  had  acted  literally  on  the  grant  of  the  king, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  divide  his  kingdom,  and 
make  her  the  ruler  over  the  half  of  it,  would  not  Herod 
have  found  means  to  evade  his  oath?  And  yet,  rather 
than  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  this  good  man, 
he  ought  to  have  been  willing  to  have  given  her  his 
throne,  his  crown,  and  all  that  he  possessed.  Had 
Salome  asked  his  own  head  instead  of  that  of  John, 
would  not  Herod  have  insisted  that  his  promise  was 
pot  to  be  kept?  And  yet,  had  he  ^en  a  man  of  inte- 


grity, he  would  sooner  have  given  her  his  own  Iwsd, 
than  consented  that  the  head  of  John  should  be  «u 
off.  Herod  had  said,  "  even  untu  the  half  of  my  king- 
dom; *'  and  he  redeems  that  pledge  with  a  gift,  whid 
the  whole  of  his  kingdom  could  not  have  purchated. 
Than  have  redeemed  that  pledge  as  Herod  redeemed 
it,  better  far  had  he  taken  the  loveliest  jewel  from  kk 
crown  and  given  it  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias ;  better 
far  had  he  planted  his  own  diadem  on  the  head  of  8i- 
lome,  and  gone  from  his  royal  throne  to  sitindott 
among  the  captives  of  his  prison-houie.  Ancient  re- 
sentment against  the  prophet,  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
scorn  of  his  courtiers  and  the  upbraidings  of  Herodiu, 
the  partner  of  his  crimes,  prevailed  against  the  pleid* 
ings  of  mercy  and  justice.  There  was  oo  statement 
of  the  crime  for  which  John  was  to  suffer ;  there  were 
no  forms  of  trial ;  there  were  no  tedious  ddays  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  it ;  in  fine;  there  were 
none  of  the  barriers  which  modern  times  have  erected 
between  the  wrath  of  despots  and  the  lives  of  their 
subjects ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  sentence  given,  tbui 
messenger  was  sent  to  execute  it. 

While  the  death  of  John  was  thus  hastily  rescind 
upon  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  what  may  we  imagine  were 
the  musings  of  the  prophet  in  his  prison  ?  Is  it  uobw- 
fill  to  suppose  that  the  Master  he  served  had  nent  his 
angel  to  assure  him,  that  in  a  few  moments  his  earthlj 
sorrows  would  be  ended,  and  his  heavenly  glory  begun? 
That  in  a  little  he  would  hear  the  voice  of  the  oppres- 
sor no  more,  but  be  relieved  at  once  from  the  cbuo  of 
Herod,  and  the  garments  of  mortality?  Shut  out  from 
public  labour,  he  passed  his  hours  in  prison,  no  doubt, 
in  looking  forward  to  the  triumphs  and  the  suflenqgi 
which  awaited  the  Church  of  God.  In  the  reports 
which  his  disciples  brought  him,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  progress  of  Jesus,  he  could  trace  the  dawn  of  the 
Gospel  day;  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  unutter- 
able joy,  when  he  thought  that  the  hour  was  D«tf 
when  the  light  that  was  now  breaking  duskily  on  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  would  shine,  in  all  the  glory  of 
day,  on  the  broad  fields  of  the  Gentile  world.  At 
other  times,  the  darkness  of  coming  evil — ^tbe  gather- 
ing of  those  storms,  from  which  he  knew  he  would  be 
hid  in  the  quiet  grave — would  fall  upon  his  eye,  v>^ 
weigh  down  the  spirit  of  the  captive  more  heavily  than 
could  the  chain  of  Herod.  But  anon  the  clouds  would 
roll  away,  and  the  days  of  peace  and  glory,  revealed  in 
prophecy,  would  shine  in  the  bursting  and  gloving 
future,  and  the  martyr  would  continue  to  gaze  till  hit 
dungeon  glowed  with  light,  and  resounded  with  bis 
song.  Such  were  the  musings  of  the  prophet,  when 
his  prison-door  opened,  and  the  messenger  of  death 
stood  before  him. 

This  was  sudden,  but  John  was  prepared :  his  work 
was  done,  and  by  this  death  was  he  now  to  glorify  God- 
We  behold  him  rise  up,  and  with  a  firm  voice  commtnd 
the  officer  of  the  king  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  master. 
A  flickering  light  quivers  through  the  dungeon— ^tbe 
gleam  of  the  executioner's  sword;  and  the  revenge  of 
Herodias  is  gratified,  and  the  prophet  dismissed  to  h^< 
glory.  Oh  I  the  happy  exchange.  John  has  left  the 
darloiess  of  his  prison,  and  soared,  like  the  eagle,  to 
the  world  of  eternal  day  :  and  he  is  now,  without  tbe 
fear  of  bolts  or  fetters,  and  far  beyond  the  wrath  oi 
Herod,  walking  at  liberty  in  the  streets  of  tbe  Ne*^ 
Jerusalem.  He  has  been  faithful  unto  death,  and  ba^ 
received  the  crown  of  life. 

Formerly  the  disciples  of  John  had  loved  him  as  * 
master,  but  now  they  venerated  him  as  a  martyr.  He 
was  their  master  no  longer;  the  same  sword  which  W 
mangled  his  body,  had  dissolved  that  relation ;  but  \o^ 
is  stronger  than  death ;  and  when  they  learned  that  b« 
had  fallen  by  the  order  of  the  king,  they  canae  fbr«^ 
to  testify  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  him,  tiw 
love  they  bore  to  hb  character,  and  the  advantage  twjf 
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bad  reaped  from  his  instructions,  and  performed  the  last 
service,  which  he  needed,  or  which  ibey  could  render, 
•*  they  took  up  the  body  and  buried  it."  He  did  not 
sleep  in  marble,  nor  were  his  virtues  written  on  tablets 
of  brass;  his  labours  and  sufferings  were  inscribed 
on  the  pages  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Saviour.  "  What  went 
ye  out  to  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  with 
the  M-ind?  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see,  a  prophet? 
Yea,  I  say  unto  you  more  than  a  prophet.  For  this  is 
be  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  send  my  messen- 
ger  before  thy  fiice,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
thee." 

'While  one  system  of  events  is  in  progress,  it  is  ge- 
nerally impossible  to  vindicate  the  providence  of  God  to 
man  ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  system  been  concluded — 
no  sooner  has  the  last  act  of  the  series  taken  place — 
than  the  explanation  is  easy,  and  now  a  child  may  dis- 
cover what  the  most  accomplished  student  of  the  ^vays 
of  Ood  was  formerly  unable  to  penetrate.  If  we  look 
not  beyond  that  scene  which  doses  with  the  death  of 
the  prophet,  nothing  is  seen  but  mystery,  and  nothing 
is  felt  but  doubt.  We  retire,  asking,  in  the  agony  of 
bitter  uncertainty  and  disappointment,  "  Doth  God 
know?  Is  there  knowledge  in  the  Highest?  Why  should 
Iniquity  be  permitted  to  lift  up  her  head  upon  a  throne, 
while  Truth  is  obliged  to  hide  her*s  in  a  prison?  They 
break  in  pieces  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  afflict  thy  herit- 
age. They  sky  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  and 
murder  the  fatherless.  Yet  they  say,  the  Lord  shall 
not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  this." 
And  if  we  find  any  relief  from  doubts  so  agiuting,  it  is 
only  in  the  remembrance  that  there  is  a  world  beyond 
the  present,  vdiere  truth  shall  rise  to  her  native  dig- 
nity, and  be  crowned  with  her  native  honours,  while, 
iniquity  shall  sink  to  her  proper  level,  and  be  lost  for 
ever  in  those  depths  out  of  which  she  arose.  But  it  is 
not  the  usual  method  of  God  to  delay  so  long  the  vin- 
dication of  his  prondence ;  even  in  time,  the  future 
often  vindicates  the  past :  and  if  we  carry  our  views 
forward  a  few  years  from  the  death  of  John,  we  behold 
the  ways  of  God  to  all  these  individuals  explained.  We 
find,  that  the  mirth  of  the  palace  is  gone,  and  that 
silence  is  come  in  the  room  of  noisy  revelry.  We  be- 
hold those  who  for  a  brief  space  shone  there,  over- 
whelmed with  misfortune,  drooping  in  exile,  wandering 
friendless  in  foreign  lands,  and  some  of  them  perishing 
miserably  by  a  cruel  death.  And  as  to  the  prophet, 
the  victim  of  royal  injustice  and  feminine  revenge,— 
we  behold  the  prison  exchanged  for  the  palaces  of 
glory,  the  ailence  of  the  dungeon  for  the  songs  of  para- 
di.se,  the  society  of  felons  for  the  Princes  of  the  universe, 
and  the  frown  of  a  monarch  of  earth  for  the  smile  of 
the  King  of  Heaven. 

THB  OFFENCB  OF  THE  CROSS : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Br  THE  Rev.  Andrew  Milrot 

Minister  of  CraiHng, 

**  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me." — Mat.  xi.  6. 

Such  was  the  declaration  with  which  our  Lord 
concluded  the  full  and  decisive  evidence  he  had 
furnished  to  the  Baptist's  disciples  of  his  being 
in  truth  the  proniisea  Messiah.  To  them  it  was 
a  solenm  warning  against  the  influence  of  any 
prejudices  they  might  have  conceived  towards 
him,  a  faithful  intimation  of  the  awful  danger  to 
which  they  should  expose  themselves  if  they  re- 
mained at  a  distance  from  him,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge bim  in  the  high  character  in  which  be  claim^ 


to  be  received.  But  while  this  was  the  primary 
occasion  and  purpose  of  this  declaration,  it  is  evi- 
dently one  of  no  mere  limited  application.  It 
is  couched  in  the  most  general  terms — <<  who- 
soever"— and  stands  on  record  as  an  admonition 
from  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness,  to  which  it 
concerns  all  who  are  privileged  to  hear  his  words 
earnestly  to  give  heed^,  There  are  indicated  in  it 
several  important  truths:  the  truth,  that  such 
was  the  holiness  and  benevolence  of  Christ's  per- 
sonal character,  such  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
his  doctrine,  such  the  demonstrative  wisdom  of 
his  miracles,  that  it  is  only  through  the  influence 
of  moral  pravity  blinding  the  mind  that  any  can 
be  oflended  in  him ;  the  truth,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  holy  lustre  of  Christ's  life  upon  the 
eajrtb,  notwithstanding  the  loveliness  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion, yet  multitudes,  yielding  to  their  corrupt 
hearts,  should  reject  him  and  set  him  at  nought ; 
the  truth,  finally,  that  the  consequence  of  such 
rejection  should,  in  every  case,  be  the  ruin  of  tha 
immortal  soul,  while  the  blessed  fruit  of  not  being 
offended  in  him,  would  be  found  in  present  peace 
and  eternal  felicity. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
passage  under  all  these  views,  but,  proceeding 
upon  the  fact,  which,  alas  1  is  too  palpable  to  be 
denied,  that  multitudes  are  offended  in  Christ,—- 
so  offended  as  not  heartily  to  close  with  him  as 
their  Redeemer,  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  before 
you  one  or  two  of  the  grounds  of  this  offence» 
one  or  two  of  those  things  on  account  of  which 
men  are  prejudiced  against  the  salvation  of  Christ» 
adverting,  in  our  progress,  to  the  real  source  of  this 
offence  being  taken,  to  its  consequent  guilt,  and  tre- 
mendous danger.  And  while  we  are  engaged  in  thii 
meditation,  let  there  be  on  every  mind  a  feeling  of 
jealous  self-scrutiny,  a  fear  of  falling  after  the 
examples  of  unbelief,  a  holy  dread  lest  the  recep- 
tion we  are  giving  to  the  Saviour  should,  on  any 
point,  be  partial  or  reserved,  a  fervent  desire 
to  have  every  thought  and  imagination  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  May  the 
Great  Master  of  Assemblies  bless  his  own  Word, 
and  render  it  now  and  ever,  mighty  to  the  pulling 
down  the  strongholds  of  sin  and  &itan  I 

What,  then,  are  the  prejudices  through  which 
men  are  insnared  to  refuse  their  highest  mercies? 
It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  the  endless  variety 
of  obstacles  which  occur  to  different  minds,  and 
prevent  them  from  cordially  accepting  the  Saviour. 
It  will  suffice  to  suggest  the  more  general  and 
prominent. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  would  remark,  men  are 
offended  in  Christ,  and  refuse  to  come  to  him 
on  account  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  and 
which  he  has  left  on  record  and  enjoined  his  ser- 
vants to  inculcate,  as  essential  to  salvation. 

And  why  should  man  be  offended  at  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  ?  Did  not  he  speak  as  never  man 
spake?  Did  not  even  his  adversaries  bear  witness 
to  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  hia 
lips  ?  and  is  th^re  not  in  tbe  ani^unciatioDa  of  tha 
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Qotpd  an  ttiat  ean  comfort,  and  eleTRte,  and  Mesa 
tlie  aottl  of  man  ?  True ;  jet  there  is  at  the  same 
time  much  to  hnmble)  mnch  to  come  into  collision 
widi  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  the  deceitful  heart, 
mudi  to  call  forth  the  same  expression  of  dislike, 
which  we  find  to  hare  been  uttered  by  our  Lord's 
personal  hearers,  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  been 
forcibly  opening  up  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  man  in  himself,  and  the  blessedness  of  union  to 
Him  who  was  come  to  ransom,  and  dignify,  and 
fill  the  soul.  <<  Manj  of  his  disciples,  when  they 
heard  this,  said.  This  is  an  hard  saving,  who  can 
hear  it ;  and  from  that  time  many  of  them  went 
back  and  walked  no  more  with  him.* 

There  is  much  contained  in  the  Gospel  indeed, 
on  which  we  may  expatiate,  without  onending  the 
carnal  tendencies  of  the  heart.  There  is  some- 
thing pleasing  in  that  life  and  immortality,  beyond 
death  and  the  grave,  which  it  brings  so  gloriously 
to  lig^t,-^-6omething  that  commands  the  admira- 
tion in  the  holy  purity  and  rich  benevolence  which 
breathe  throughout  the  precepts  it  enjoins,  held 
out  to  us  as  they  are  in  living  lustre,  practised 
to  perfection  in  the  life  and  actions  of  Him  who 
inculcated  them.  There  is  something  soothing 
and  attractive  in  the  tenderness  which  the  Gospel 
expresses  towards  the  suffering  and  afflicted,  and 
in  the  gracious  assurances  of  help  and  deliverance 
which  it  brings.  On  such  topics,  therefore,  the 
Gospel  can  be  tolerated  even  by  the  worldly  mind; 
on  these  the  preacher  of  righteousness  may  expa- 
tiate without  offending  the  inward  thoughts  of 
pride ;  in  those  merely  partial  and  general  views 
of  divine  truth  the  spirit  of  a  man  may  find  com- 
placence^ while  it  is  really  ignorant  of  the  grand 
substance  of  the  Gospel  annunciation,  and  ready 
to  be  offended  with  the  self-abasing  views  whicn 
it  presents  to  every  child  of  Adam. 

The  grand  annunciation  of  the  Gospel  is 
evidently  this,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  might  not  perish  but  have  overlaying  life." 
'*  The  Son  of  Man  is  oome  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost."  It  announces,  in  a  word, 
the  plan  of  the  Godhead  for  the  recovery  and  re- 
storation of  ruined  perishing  sinners.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  its  being  cordially  embraced,  it  is 
indispensable  that  men  should  perceive  themselves 
to  be  in  a  spiritually  lost  and  perishing  condition ; 
should  be  aenstUe  that  they  have  undone  them- 
selves, and  that  their  help  is  found  in  God  alone. 
And  it  is  quite  manifest  that  though  men  may 
attend  to  some  oarts  of  the  Gospel,  may  even 
take  pleasure  in  awelling  on  some  of  the  glorious 
views  which  it  unfolds,  yet,  if  they  do  not  receive 
it  in  its  substance,  if  they  do  not  give  heed  to  it 
as  the  revektioa  of  the  mode  of  Uieir  recovery, 
they  are  virtually  chargeable  with  rejecting  it,  and 
can  have  no  part  in  the  benefits  whidi  it  c^ers. 
Now  there  is  in  man  a  natural  blindness  and  insen- 
aibilily  to  the  reality  of  his  spiritual  misery  and 
destitution,  and  there  is  also  a  natural  revolting  of 
the  heart  from  the  hueoiiiating  picture.  There  is, 
im  y^  «Qa  hmi^  such  a  pre-oecupatk>n  of  tJie 


mind'  witii  objecfei  wi^HNit,  that  there  is  Etdi 
turning  of  the  thoughts  inward ;  and  there  is  ob 
the  other,  such  an  aversion  from  recognising  ov 
morally  lost  condition,  that  even  afier  we  acbow. 
Ie4ge  It  in  words,  we  are  far  from  being  innud]? 
and  really  persuaded  of  it     And  as  it  is  onlj  tl^ 
that  are  sick  that  need  a  physician,  and  seek  to 
apply  to  him,  men,  not  being  convinced  of  tbeir 
spiritual  malady,  or,  at  least,  fancying  that  tbeycii 
cure  themselves,  do  not,  in  good  earnest  and  vith 
all  their  hearts,  apply  to  that  sovereign  Phvsicua 
who  is  come  to  restore  health,  and  vigour,  isi 
life  to  the  soul  of  man,  enfeebled  and  ruined  bj 
sin.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  Gospel  erident!; 
is  not  received,  it  is  not  welcomed  as  the  tidlo;^ 
of  great  joy  to  perishing  sinners,  it  is  refused  ia 
its  most  substantial  points,  and  by  this  refusal  men 
shew  that  they  are  offended  in  Christ,  inismiiclL 
as  they  do  virtually  declare  that  they  are  not  so  I 
undone  as  to  stand  in  need  of  his  mediation,  and 
do  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  just  such  aSayionr 
as  their  situation  and  exigencies  demand.  It  is  I 
plain  that  there  may  be  various  degrees  in  whic])  I 
men  may  be  offended  in  Christ ;  some  may  be  m 
hardened  and  so  self-satisfied,  and  so  reckless  as 
to  deny  the  necessity  of  his  mediation  altogether. 
Others  may  be  so  ignorant  and  stupid  about  kpi* 
ritual  things  as  never  to  think,  with  any  inter&t 
or  attention,    about   Christ  and    his  salTBtioiL 
Others,  again,  may  pacify  their  consciences  by  the 
plea  of  a  future  and  more  convenient  season ;  and 
others  may  deceive  themselves  by  a  sort  of  half* 
reception  of  him  as  their  Saviour,  that  is,  by  thinidnf 
so  well  of  themselves,  of  what  they  have  done  ud 
are  doing,  as  to  suppose  this  will  go  so  fv  towds 
their  justification,  and  that  the  righteonsness  oi 
Christ  will  make  up  the  rest.     All  these  classes 
are  guilty  of  being  offended  in  Christ ;  it  is  true 
of  them  all  that  they  see  no  beauty  in  bim  as  tbe 
Gospel  holds  him  forth,  that  they  should  de^i^e 
him ;  and  if  one  can  form  any  estimate  of  tfaestsU 
of  men's  minds  from  the  line  of  conduct  tber 
pursue,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  express  their 
sentiments,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how  yp  > 
number  are  embodied  in  these  several  descnptioo^ 
With  respect  to  all  these,  the  ground  of  offeaceii 
this,  that  the  Gospel  offera  them  what,  through  pridfl 
and  blindnsss,  they  are  averse  to  reoeive.    It  a^ 
them  to  lie  low  in  the  dust  of  self-humiliation,  tf 
rebellious  undone  sinners,  and  to  embrace  Christ  is 
the  bread  of  life,  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for 
the  life  of  the  world,  through  whom  there  is  p^ 
cured  pardon,  grace,  life  eternal. 

This  was  the  hard  saying  which  those  who  fol- 
lowed Christ  of  old  could  not  bear,  and  wbicb 
still  is  the  rock  of  ofience  to  disobedient  unbe- 
lieving ones.  Men  go  about  to  establish  tb^'ir 
own  righteousness,  and  will  not  submit  to  d« 
righteousness  of  Christ  their  suretv.  ThewiH 
consent  to  be  debtors  in  part  to  divine  grace,  bnt 
will  not  give  all  the  giory  of  their  salvation  to 
God.  They  will  not  agree  to  stand  on  a  footing 
with  the  guiltiest  of  men,  and  obtain  par-oa 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  easily  an  exxtcm 
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of  soTereign  eotnpassian  and  lore.  The  doctrine 
of  the  cross,  in  short,  is  an  offence ;  it  presents 
to  them  views  of  God's  holiness,  of  the  etil  of  sin, 
and  of  his  abhorrence  of  it,  trhich  they  cannot  re- 
ceive; it  stains  ail  the  ^lory  of  man,  and  proclaims 
that  hut  for  the  suffenhgs  of  dUt  surety  tre  must 
all  have  descended  into  the  pit  of  destruction, 
and  that,  if  we  do  not  take  Shelter  under  the 
merits  of  his  obedience  and  death,  we  must  perish 
for  ever.  It  claims  absolute  prostration  of  every 
hig^h  thought,  add  holds  out  encouragetueut  and 
hope  only  to  the  convinced,  and  humbled,  and 
self-despotiding:;  and  on  account  of  these  its 
great  features,  it  is  an  offence  to  the  unsubdued 
lofty  spirit  of  Worldly  men. 

L.et  me  urge  this  matter  on  your  attention  with 
all  earnestness.  Are  you  ready  to  own,  that  if  ever 
you  get  within  the  threshold  of  the  celestial  man- 
sions, it  must  be  by  the  act  of  sovereign  lote 
manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Do  you  feel,  that 
separated  from  him  you  have  no  hfe — ^no  hope ; 
and  do  you  not  merely  acquiesce  in  such  views 
and  sentiments,  but  do  you  cleave  to  Christ  as 
your  life,  with  something  of  that  eager  Intensity 
mth  which  a  drowning  man  would  grasp  the  hand 
stretched  forth  to  save  him  from  his  perilous  con- 
dition ?  These  are  not  abstract  Inquiries,  touching 
points  of  no  vital  interest,  but  they  relate  to  that 
on  which  turns  our  eternal  prospects — even  the 
state  of  our  regards  towards  the  Redeemer  of 
men.  «  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  but  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  Now,  no  man 
can  have  the  Son  in  the  sense  here  meant;  no 
man  can  truly  rely  on  him,  with  full  purpose  of 
soul,  tUl  pride  has  been  abased,  and  he  has  been 
made  to  see  himself  as  he  is — poor,  and  miserable, 
and  wretched,  and  blind,  and  naked.  All  who  are 
not  thus  convinced, — ^who  are  not  brought  to  see 
themselves  outcasts  and  rebels,  unworthy  of  a 
piace  in  their  heavenly  Father's  regards,  are  ofiend- 
ed  with  Christy — ^they  either  slight  his  aalvalioii) 
or  they  absolutely  re^se  iU  He  is  thus  to  them» 
a  rock  of  offence  and  a  stone  of  stumbling  \  yet 
he  is  the  head  of  the  comer, — ^foolish  are  those 
builders  who  r^ect  him*  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever 
he  be,  who  perceives  him  to  be  altogether  lovely. 
Beloved  brethren,  may  this  bleaeednees  be  yours 
and  mine. 

A  second  ground  of  ofience,  on  account  of  which 
men  refuse  to  close  with  Christ,  is,  the  greatness 
of  tbe  claims  he  prefers  to  our  entire  homage  and 
obedience. 

It  IB  true,  the  yoke  of  Chriet  is  easy,  and  his 
burden  is  light, — none  of  his  commandments  are 
grieTous,  his  service  is  perfect  liberty,  and  in 
becoming  his  servants,  we  find  rest  unto  our 
souls  ;  but  it  is  true  also,  that  his  claims  are 
bagb, — yea  paramoont^  that  he  will  admit  no 
rival  in  our  affections,  no  object  to  dispute  our 
devotednees,  or  hinder  our  submisnon.  ^  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me^  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and 


he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  Moweth  after 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;"  here  is  the  high  test 
of  real  discipleship — a  test,  alas,  which  few  will 
stand.  I  need  not  stop  to  shew  how  just  these 
claima  are^  notwithstanding  their  magnitude,  for 
their  iustlce  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  regard 
Christ  in  his  true  character  as  God  manifest  iit 
the  flesh.  The  point  which  we  are  Interested  in 
observing  now,  is,  that  men  take  offence  at  the 
extent  of  the  demand  which  Christ  makes  on 
their  love  and  obedience ;  just  as  we  find  it  to 
have  been  at  the  first  ptomulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
that  its  claims,  not  merely  to  superiority  but  to 
exclusite  truth,  were  an  offence  to  the  votaries  of 
idolatry.  The  idolaters  of  that  day  would  willing- 
ly enough  have  admitted  the  Christian  religion  to 
a  place  with  the  worship  of  their  multiplied  divi« 
nities ;  but  they  could  not  brook  its  lofty  demands 
to  be  received  as  alone  the  will  of  God  for  man's 
salvation.  Even  so,  in  our  titnes,  many  seem 
quite  ready  to  admit,  that  Christ  has  some  claims 
on  their  regard,  that  religion  has  a  title  to  some 
portion  of  l^eir  thought  and  attention  ;  but  they 
are  arerse  to  allow  Christ  to  be  all  in  all,  the 
source,  the  end,  the  example,  of  their  whole  life 
and  actions,  just  as  it  was  with  that  youth  to 
whom  Christ  addressed  these  words :  "  Yet  lack- 
est  thou  one  thing ;  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and 
distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven,  and  come,  follow  me.  And 
when  he  heard  this,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  for  he 
was  very  rich.*  This  young  man  was  willing  to 
do  so  much,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  do  all ;  he 
would  give  so  much  of  his  affection  and  of  his 
fortune  to  the  service  of  Christ,  but  not  the  whole^ 
and  tliis  reserve  proved  the  hoUowness  of  his  heart, 
the  absence  of  sincere  principle,-— the  sad  fact^ 
that  he  was  offended  in  Christ.  With  how  many, 
alas,  is  it  thus  I  How  few  are  those  who  can  in 
truth  say,  "  Lord,  1  will  folbw  thee  whitherso'i- 
ever  thou  goest ;  **  and  yet  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  this,  we  cannot  be  Christ's  disciples.  This 
is  a  subject  demanding  our  serious  attention; 
Christ  claims  the  heart,  the  whole  heart,  an  un- 
divided allegiance.  He  will  acc^t  of  nothing  less, 
are  you  prepared  to  give  him  what  he  demands  ? 
Do  you  renounce  the  other  lords  and  gt)ds  who 
have  had  dominion  over  you,  and  res<dve  hence- 
forth to  make  mention  only  of  the  God  of  Israel? 
Do  you  cheerlbily  and  entirely  yieW  yourselves 
to  the  Saviour,  counting  yourselves  not  your  own, 
but  bought  with  a  price,  and,  in  doing  so,  ate 
you  influenced  by  a  lively  perception  that  such  a 
consecration  is  required,  not  only  by  duty  and 
interest,  but  by  the  care  you  have  for  your  best 
happiness  here?  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  delight 
in  being  near  Christ,  in  walking  after  his  pre- 
cepts, in  seeking  to  advance  his  glory,  and  can 
you  testify,  "  Thou  hast  put  ^adness  in  my  heart 
more  than  in  the  time  that  their  com  and  wine 
are  increased  ?**  If  so,  then  happy  are  ye.  You 
are  not  offended  in  Christ,  but  are  embracing  him 
as  your  righteousness  and  strength.  Is  there  not 
reason,  however,  to  fear,  lest  it  should  not  be  tlras  P 
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Is  there  not  in  many  minds,  especiallj  in 
the  young,  a  shrinking  from  any  vivid  recogni- 
tion of  Christ's  claims,  a  secret  unwillingness  to 
he  entirely  his,  a  fear  that  by  such  a  dedication 
much  of  the  happiness  to  which  they  look  forward 
in  this  world  would  be  forfeited,  that  they  would 
be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  amusements  and 
frivolous  pleasures  on  which  their  hearts  are  set  ? 
Trained  in  a  reverential  respect  to  the  institutions 
of  religion,  they  wait  upon  them  regularly,  and 
count  it  right  to  observe  the  stated  seasons  of 
devotion ;  but  the  gay  and  sprightly  heart  revolts 
from  a  solemn  unreserved  consecration  to  the 
Saviour,  as  if  this  were  for  ever  to  shut  them  out 
from  the  associations  and  enjoyments  of  this  pre- 
sent ]iie ;  and  hence  it  is  that  multitudes  contmue 
to  halt  between  two  opinions,  persuaded,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  '<  fleeing  to  Christ  is  the.  only 
measure  of  safety,''  and  reluctant,  on  the  other, 
to  part  with  those  vain  pursuits  which  amuse  and 
deceive  the  heart.  It  is  a  false  estimate,  no 
doubt,  which  such  persons  form  of  the  demands 
of  Jesus,  when  they  conceive  that  he  calls  us  away 
from  all  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  When  a  man 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  does  not  lose  his  plea- 
sures, but  he  changes  them — he  forsakes  lying 
vanities,  and  chooses  the  ways  of  wisdom.  Ask  a 
sincere  disciple  of  Jesus,  one  who  has  been  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  his  way,  which  has  been  the 
happier  portion  of  his  life,  and  what  will  be  his 
answer  ?  Will  he  say,  that  had  he  counted  the 
cost,  he  would  not  have  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  Christ?  or  will  he  tell  you,  that  he  never  knew 
happiness  till  he  abandoned  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  by  which  Christ  leads  his  people,  and  gives 
them  rest  ?  The  testimony  is  uniform ;  and  yet 
the  old  device,  that  religion  is  a  gloomy  thing, 
prevails  to  scare  away  unstable  souls,  and  to  make 
them  offen()ed  in  Christ.  Gloomy!  How  can  the 
rehgion  of  Jesus  be  charged  with  this  character  ? 
Does  it  not  present  before  us  the  most  endearing 
and  lovely  views  of  the  divine  attributes,  falling 
us  to  come  to  God  as  our  reconciled  Father  in 
Christ,  forbidding  all  the  fears  and  disquietudes 
of  the  guilty  mind,  removing  all  the  perplexities 
and  doubts  of  the  spirit,  when  looking  forward  to 
eternity,  assuring  us  of  the  reality  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  God's  love  to  such  as  seek  him,  of  the 
unceasing  exercise  of  his  affectionate  care,  both 
when  he  visits  us  with  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
and  when  he  obscures  our  path  with  the  clouds 
of  adversity  and  trial.  It  is  amazing  how  this  false 
idea,  proceeding  from  the  father  of  lies,  should 
have  obtained  so  wide  a  prevalence— -how  an  un- 
truth so  palpable  should  have  passed  so  current  in 
the  world.  If  by  happiness,  indeed,  is  meant,  the 
round  of  idle  dissipation,  the  whirl  of  vain  folly, 
a  perpetual  immersion  in  gay  scenes  and  exciting 
pleasures,  then  be  it  far  from  me  to  speak  falsely 
for  God,  or  to  say,  that  a  truly  religious  person 
can  spend  his  days  so  unprofitably  ;  but  if  hap- 
piness  mean,  that  calm  and  delightful  enjoyment 
which  arises  from  the  Qousciou9Qes9  of  being  at 


peace  with  God,  from  being  employed  in  pursuits 
agreeable  to  his  will,  and  whereon  we  may  implore 
and  expect  his  blessing,  from  having  all  the 
bounties  of  Providence  sweetened  to  us  as  de- 
scending from  a  gracious  Father's  hand,  and  all 
the  varied  afflictions  to  which  humanity  is  iDci- 
dent,  alleviated  by  the  thought  that  they  are  tlte 
appointed  chastisings  of  a  tender  all-wise  Parent- 
if  happiness  mean  inward  comforts,  benevolent 
affections  in  full  play  and  exercise,  hopes  enkio- 
died,  and  stretching  forth  into  eternity,  then 
happy  only  is  the  man  who  is  not  offendd 
in  Christ.  This  real,  this  permanent  happineas, 
which  you  will  be  able  to  retain-  not  merely  ia 
the  days  of  health  and  vigour,  but  amid  the  a<- 
saults  of  adversity  and  Meanness  of  a  sickbed, 
you  can  find  only  in  Jesus.  O  seek  it  in  Him, 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed ;  but  seek  it 
honestly,  not  by  keeping  a  wistful  eye  npon 
the  world,  upon  the  fascinations  of  siglit  snd 
sense,  and  trying  to  combine  the  service  of  God 
and  Mammon,  but  by  unreservedly  resolving  to 
obey  the  demands  of  Jesus,  believing  that  all 
who  gather  not  with  him,  do  scatter  abroad.  His 
claims  are  high,  but  be  not  offended  with  their 
extent — ^they  are  right  in  themselves,  and  cannm 
be  resisted  without  guilt  and  folly ;  and  in  yield- 
ing to  them,  you  secure  your  own  present  ani 
eternal  well-being. 

CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  X. 

By  the  Rev.  Jaues  Beodxs, 

Miniater  of  Monimail. 

The  Laws  op  Nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  generally  considered  as  isM 
ing  all  that  man  can  discover  of  the  appointments  c-f 
God,  ^vithout  having  reference  to  the  Biook  of  Revela- 
tion. Some  have  spoken  of  them  with  leas  re^pe^ 
than  they  deserve,  while  many  have,  on  the  otlicrb<d, 
extolled  them  as  if  they  were  all-Bufficient ;  but,  amife 
all  the  controversies  that  have  been  raised  respedis^ 
them,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  has  scarcely  bees  anf 
endeavour  made  to  classify  or  describe  them.  In  co'ise- 
quence  of  tliis  neglect  innumerable  mistakes  havean^^ 
and  the  truth  has  been  darkened  by  words  withoot 
knowledge.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  misooncfp- 
tion,  we  must  begin  by  describing  the  different  dBSsa 
into  which  they  may  be  divided,  and  thus  pave  the  w? 
for  investigating  the  analogies  they  present,  and  tk*; 
differences  that  they  exhibit.  By  following  this  cojin* 
our  progress,  if  slow,  will  be  sure;  and  if  we  failed 
throwing  light  upon  the  subject,  we  Avill  at  least  aw- 
deepening  the  darkness  that  surrounds  it. 

The  laws  given  by  the  great  Creator,  as  shewn  fof^' 
in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  may  be  b^ 
arranged  by  referring  to  the  different  natures  of  tw 
creatures  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  They  will  cff^K* 
quently  be  divided  into  four  general  heads,  namely,  to®' 
given  to  inanimate  matter ;  those  assigned  to  matter  wwf 
animated  or  organized;  those  that  regulate  sfflf*' 
guided  by  instinct,  and  those  that  are  appointed  todiK« 
the  conduct  of  rational  and  accountable  creaiBf* 
These  distinctions  are  so  evident  that  their  propn<<J 
will  be  readily  allowed. 

I.  When  we  consider  matter  in  an  inanimate  wnc, 
such  a«  WQ  see  it  in  earths,  atones^  metals,  liqui<I$,  «» 
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airs,  we  find  certain  properties  inherent  in  it,  of  which 
some  are  universally  dijSused,  and  belong  to  every  ma- 
terial substance,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  particular 
kinds.  In  our  former  numbers  we  described  the  more 
general  properties,  such  as  extension,  cohesion,  mobility, 
&c.,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  founded  on  a 
commandment  given  by  the  Creator,  who  has  ordained 
that  matter  shall  occupy  space,  and  resist  the  touch ; 
that  its  various  particles  shall  attract  each  other,  in 
different  manners  and  degrees,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  that  it  shall  be  acted  upon  by  heat,  electricity, 
and  chemical  agency,  and  that  it  shidl  be.  moved  and 
stopped  according  to  settled  rules.  The  laws  thus  given 
to  inanimate  matter  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  physical  or  material.  We  have  already  given  a 
brief  explanation  of  a  few  of  the  most  important ;  but  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  even  to  enumerate  the 
whole.  They  form  that  wide  field  which  it  is  the  object 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  to  survey ;  and 
this  field  is  so  extensive,  that  we  can  only  be  said  to 
have  glanced  at  its  borders,  notwithstanding  all  the 
progress  that  science  has  made. 

2.  When  matter  is  acted  upon  by  the  vegetating 
principle  of  plants,  or  the  living  spirit  of  animals,  we 
find  it  exhibiting  new  forms  and  obeying  new  rule»^. 
Thus  God  appointed  **  the  earth  to  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  firtdt-tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind ;"  and,  we  accordingly  find,  that  plants 
continue  to  grow  out  of  the  soil;  that  they  absorb fi'om 
the  earth,  and  air,  those  particles  of  which  their 
various  parts  are  composed ;  while  these,  again,  are  so 
arranged  that  every  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  leaf  and 
flower,  stem  and  fruit;  and  all  of  them,  after  having 
flourished  for  a  time,  wither  and  decay.  With  regard  to 
animals,  we  are  told  that  God  said,  "  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly,  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life  ;  and  fowl,  that  they  may  dy  above  the  earth, 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.'*  And  again,  "  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind, 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after 
hid  kind,"  and  agreeably  to  this  command,  animals  are 
brought  forth  and  live  ;  they  extract  fi'om  the  food  that 
they  eat,  the  matter  that  forms  their  muscles,  blood, 
and  bones ;  and  having  fulfilled  the  brief  term  of  their 
existence,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  original  dust.  In 
oil  the  changes  which  matter  undergoes,  when  thus 
organized,  we  trace  certain  methods  of  procedure,  either 
common  to  every  kind  of  plant  and  animal,  or  peculiar 
to  exich  individual  species.  These  we  term  organic 
laws ;  they  regulate  matter  when  acted  upon  by  the 
mysterious  agency  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  they 
form  the  province  of  the  botanist,  physiologist  and  ana- 
toinist ;  they  are  yet  more  varied  and  numerous  than 
the  former  class,  and  by  their  mutual  harmony,  and  by 
their  adaptation  to  the  other  laws  of  nature,  shew  forth 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God. 

3.  The  third  class  includes  those  instinctive  faculties 
and  feelings  by  which  the  lower  animals  are  entirely 
guided,  and  by  which  man  is  also  in  a  great  measure 
iiifiuenced.  These  powers  and  appetites  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  appear  under  such  a  vast  variety  of 
modifications,  that  they  present  a  subject  yet  more  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
di  visions.  The  power  of  voluntary  motion,  of  breath- 
iijif^  sacking,  swallowing,  and  digesting;  the  difierent 
64;  uses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell; — the 
power  of  perception,  imitation,  memory,  and  reasoning, 
in  so  fiir  as  they  are  given  to  the  lower  animals,  form 
what  may  be  termed  the  instinctive  faculties ;  while  the 
love  of  lii'e,  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  feel- 
ings of  sexual  love,  of  parental  solicitude,  benevolence, 
fear,  and  a  few  others,  which  are  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  constitute  the  instinctive  emotions. 
These  are  foun4  more  or  le^sin  aU  living  creatures,  and 


afford  in  their  diversified  operation  abundant  fluhject  for 
the  inquiry  of  the  naturalist.  On  the  one  hand,, they 
merge  into  the  organic  laws,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  boundary  dividing  them,  and  on  the  other, 
they  so  assimilate  to  reason,  that  it  becomes  a  much 
more  arduous  task  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to  define 
with  precision,  the  distinction  between  them.  When 
we  apply  the  term  laws  to  the  determinations  of  instinct, 
we  are  merely  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  God  has 
appointed  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  accompany  certain 
actions,  by  which  there  is  naturally  excited  a  corres- 
ponding desire  of  engaging  in  them  when  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  occurs.  When,  for  example,  the  stomach 
is  empty,  and  food  presented,  we  know  that  eating  will 
produce  gratification,  and  feel  an  inclination  to  partake 
of  the  victuals  which  are  set  before  us.  But  there  is  no 
imperative  command  given  either  to  gratify  these  desires 
or  to  repress  them;  and  we  can  attribute  to  them 
neither  merit  nor  guilt.  It  is  not  the  mere  instinctive 
emotion  that  brings  condemnation,  but  the  cherishing 
and  indulging  of  it  when  the  higher  law  of  duty  requires 
that  it  should  be  repressed.  We  are  commanded  to 
forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  yet,  if  insulted  and 
injured,  we  may  "  be  angry  and  sin  not."  It  is,  again, 
no  crime  to  be  hungry,  though  food  should  be  forbidden, 
and  our  Saviour  did  not  transgress  in  the  wilderness 
though  "  he  was  an  hungered ;"  but  he  would  have 
sinned,  had  he  gratified  this  instinctive  longing  for 
food  by  following  the  counsel  of  the  tempter. 

4.  The  last  class  of  laws  which  God  has  enacted, 
comprehends  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  given  to 
intelligent  creatures,  such  as  angels  and  men.  As  was 
just  observed,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  point  out  the  precise 
distinction  between  "  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward 
to  the  earth ;"  yet  some  of  the  more  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  rational  creatures  may  in  a  moment  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  man  we  see  not  only  a  higher  range  of 
£M:ulties  and  more  elevated  feelings,  but  a  breathing 
after  immortality,  that  betokens  ii  creature  destined  for 
a  life  to  come.  There  is  also  given  him  a  peculiar  power, 
evincing  the  working  of  a  rational  mind,  by  whidi  he  la 
enabled  to  arrange  and  condense  the  information  com- 
municated by  the  senses  and  instinctive  perceptions,  and 
to  form  an  idea  of  qualities  considered  apart  from  the 
bodies  in  which  they  are  found ;  and,  above  all,  there  is 
bestowed  on  him  a  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  to  re- 
gulate and  restrain  the  animal  appetites  and  feelings. 
To  this  the  name  of  conscience  is  given.  By  means  of 
these  powers  man  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  to  discover  the  object  and  design  of  Je* 
hovah's  procedure,  and  to  understand  the  duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  God.  They  are  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  a  rational  and  accountable  creature.  They  belong  to 
that  nobler  part  of  man,  which  assimilates  him  to  the 
angelic  creation,  to  that  never-dying  soul,  which  though 
it  be  ccmjoined  to  a  material  frame  and  to  aninuil  appetites, 
is  yet  distinct  from  both,  and  can  live,  and  feel,  and  act, 
though  separated  from  them.  The  universal  and  almost 
intuitive  belief  of  mankind,  leads  us  to  regard  the 
soul  as  immortal,  and  as  endowed  with  powers  and 
feelings  altogether  difierent  from  those  of  the  brutes ; 
dissiimlar  in  their  nature  as  well  as  higher  in  their 
degree.  We  are  conscious  of  a  spirit  within  us  which 
elevates  us  as  much  above  the  lower  animals,  as 
their  instincts  raises  them  above  minerals  and  plants^ 
and  for  which  a  peculiar  system  of  laws  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  rules  laid  down  for  the  conscious  actions 
of  a  rational  creature,  may  be  either  obeyed  or  trans- 
gressed ;  but  the  laws  given  to  other  classes  of  beings 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  broken.  Man  is  left  to 
the  freedom  of  Ms  own  Mrill,  but  to  inferior  creatures  no 
such  license  is  allowed.  The  moral  law  tells  us  what 
ought  to  be  performed ;  the  laws  given  to  material  nature, 
instruct  us  as  to  that  which  mit$t  and  will  be  done« 
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The  optndon  «f  tKe  peealiar  fiKoldes  of  the  loal 
is  referred  to  hy  the  Apostle,  when  he  lays,  "  The  in- 
visible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  vorld, 
ire  eieerly  seen,  being  mdentood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  erm  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;"  and 
when  he  tells  vs  that "  when  the  Gentike  do  by  nature 
Ae  things  obntained  In  the  law,  theae  haying  not  the 
kw,  are  a  Inw  unto  themselves,  wUdi  diew  the  work 
•f  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  thor  oonacienee  also 
bearing  witness." 

When  we  endeaToar  to  Inveadgate  €^  law  which  the 
Oeator  has  implanted  in  the  heart  and  eonadenee  ti 
nan,  we  find  various  ctrcumstances  eoncurrin^to  em- 
bsrrass  oor  progress.  Man  is  a  strangely  eompounded 
ereatnre ;  be  is  actuated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  iastine- 
tive  appetites  like  those  given  to  the  brutes;  he  is 
directed,  on  the  other,  by  those  moral  precepts  whieh 
are  die  transcript  of  Jehovah's  character,  the  goide  of 
angels,  and  the  rule  of  the  divine  procednre ;  and  it  is 
ezoeedingly  diflScalt  to  unravel  the  motives  of  n  being' 
who  has  been  not  unaptly  termed,  **  a  wom!U.~n  god  1" 
He  is,  moreover,  Allen  and  ainful;  and  while  he  remains 
unconverted,  exhibits  the  anomalous  condition  of  a 
creatnre  wholly  disindined  toward  that  which  is  good, 
yet  checked  and  restrained  in  his  pursuit  of  evil ;  and 
when  he  has  been  converted,  he  presents  the  mexpli- 
caUe  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  of  holiness  and  sin. 
We  need  not  wonder,  then,  though  many  contending 
theories  have  been  advanced  respecting  the  object  that 
man  shouid  pnrsue  as  his  chief  end,  the  law  tiiat  he 
ahottld  follow,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  shotdd  be 
excited.  Bat  amid  all  these  contending  systems,  reason 
■nd  Scripture,  if  careAilly  regarded,  ^ike  dedve,  that 
the  only  amthoritative  mle,  and  the  only  unerring  guide  is 
tiie  WILL  OF  OoD.  Some  are  directed  merely  by  the  eoun- 
sels  of  prudence,  winch  nay  be  termed  an  onHghtened 
regard  to  our  own  interest ;  others  actuated  by  natural 
benevolence,  seek,  at  the  same  time  the  good  of  society ; 
(and  these  motives  have  no  doubt  a  legitimate  induenee 
on  our  minds,)  but  unless  we  have  respect  to  the 
divine  appointment,  our  conduct  can  neither  have  sanc- 
tion nor  guidanoe.  We  may  follow  the  dictates  of  pm* 
denoe,  we  may  relinquish  present  ease  and  pleaanre  in 
order  to  secure  future  enjoyment,  we  may  renounce  the 
grovelling  indulgence  of  sensual  appetite,  and  pursue 
the  noble  delights  of  intellectual  refinement,  but  unless 
we  listen  to  the  counsels  of  heaven,  we  never  can  know 
wherein  onr  chief  happiness  lies,  and  unless  we  own  the 
&vine  authority,  there  is  no  law  that  requires  us  to 
pursue  it.  If  we  choose  that  which  is  good  it  is  well ; 
but  if  we  prefer  that  which  is  evil,  no  man  has  a  right 
to  reprove  us.  In  judging  of  the  conduct  of  others,  we 
always  make  a  distinction  between  want  of  prudence 
and  want  of  principle ;  we  pity  the  folly  of  those  who 
exhibit  the  first,  we  condemn  the  sin  of  him  who  gives 
evidence  of  the  second;  and  while  we  remonstrate  xnth 
those  that  injure  themselves,  we  punish  him  that  is  in- 
jurious to  his  neighbour.  It  is  only  when  the  precepts 
of  God  are  applied  to  the  regulation  of  every  word  and 
deed  that  the  maxims  of  prudence  have  the  authority 
and  power  ef  a  law — We  may,  in  like  manner,  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  benevolence,  but  unless  we  are  taught  of 
God,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  line  of  con- 
duct that  will  most  direcdy  tend  to  the  general  good. 
He  alone,  who  knows  the  future,  can  determine  the 
means  by  which  the  destinies  of  our  race  may  be  ad- 
vanced, and  he  sione,  who  is  eternal,  can  point  out 
the  path  to  immortal  bliss.  Without  reference,  more- 
over, to  the  Sovereign  of  all,  there  is  no  authority  by 
yfbich  the  counsels  of  benevolence  can  be  enforced.  It 
is  not  enough,  as  some  imagine,  to  tell  us  that  benevo- 
lence, or  desire  for  the  general  good,  and  conscientious- 
ness, or  love  of  justice,  and  veneration,  or  regard  for  that 
which  is  venerable,  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  our 
MinBi>  Ihst  their  exercise  wiH  produce  the  most 


iCTiwi  and  permanent  satianctiofii  SM  nnt  by  liatepiBy 
to  them,  rather  than  to  tha  lower  pfopensicies,  tht 
happiness  of  mankind  generally  will  be  promoted.  There 
will  ever  be  moltitudfM  who  prefer  the  gradficatioB  of 
present  humour  to  the  hope  of  a  distant  fiiturity.  vk> 
relish  mom  keenly  the  groas  pleasures  of  appetite  tbn 
the  refined  enjoyments  of  inrellertuaJ  taate ;  and  vho 
deny  that  society  has  any  right  to  deaaaad  audi  ancrifieei 
firom  them.  Nay,  even  the  best  of  men  will  find  tht 
fine-epun  theories  of  sentumaital  benevioicBne  weak  n 
the  spider's  web,  when  opposed  to  the  Ibrae  of  J4ipetitf 
and  passion.  It  is  only  when  the  heart  b  awed  by  tiu 
fiear  of  God,  and  when  tte  mind  is  led  to  own  iu  oUi- 
giations  to  Him,  that  we  will  ateadily  and  sealoiBsl  j  seek 
the  good  of  our  feUo  w-men.  Even  allowing  the  dietata 
of  benevolence  and  pnidenoe  to  be  agreeable  to  enitii, 
we  must  alao  recollttt  that  they  have  only  a  referenee 
to  one-half  of  our  duty,  they  are  at  best  bat  a  fingmesc 
of  the  law  to  which  intelligent  iveaturea  ahoidd  be 
aabject,  aad  daprivedof  the  saaetion  of  divine  aotha- 
rity  can  scaraely  be  oonsidered  as  having  any  lorce  at 
all*  But  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  obUgatioa  aada 
whieh  we  lie  to  Him  that  made  us,  interest  aad  datjare 
found  to  be  one,  and  every  eonoeivaUe  motive  oom- 
binee  to  urge  us  on  in  pursait  of  our  own  highst  hap- 
piaeas,  aad  of  society's  fiirthest  advanoement. 


A  SKETCH  OP  AN  HOSPITAL  SCENE  IN 
PORTUGAL. 

^  I  WISH  to  give  you,"  said  a  British  oflieer,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  during  the  Peninsular  war,  **  aome  idea  eft 
acene  I  witnessed  at  Mirando  do  Cervo,  on  the  aiDtb 
day  of  our  pursuit.  Yet  I  finr  that  a  sight  so  tenibie 
cannot  be  shadowed  out,  except  in  the  memory  of  him 
who  beheld  it.  I  entered  the  town  about  dusk.  It  hsd 
been  a  black,  grim,  and  gloomy  sort  of  a  daj — at  one 
time  fierce  blasts  of  wind,  and  at  another  perfect  still- 
ness, with  hX'Ott  thimder.  Akogether,  there  was  a 
^vild  adaptation  of  the  weather  and  the  day  to  the  retreat 
of  a  great  army.  Huge  masses  of  douds  lay  motionies 
on  the  sky,  and  tben  they  would  break  up  suddenly  as 
with  a  whirl^rind,  mid  roll  off  in  the  red  and  giooav 
distance.  I  felt  myself  in  a  state  of  strange  exatement. 
My  imagination  got  the  better  of  my  other  &cultit5. 
and  I  was  like  a  man  in  a  grand  but  terrific  dreun. 
Thus  feeling,  I  passed  the  great  cross  in  the  prindp&l 
street,  and  suddenly  fell  in  with  an  old  haggard-lookiB; 
wretch — a  woman,  vrfao  seemed  to  have  in  her  hoDov 
eyes  an  unaccountable  expression  of  cruelty — a  glanee 
like  that  of  madness ;  but  her  deportment  was  quiet 
and  rationid,  and  she  was  evidently  of  ^e  middle  nmk 
of  society,  though  her  dress  was  faded  and  squaM 
6he  told  me,  ividtout  my  asking  her,  in  broken 
English,  that  I  should  find  comfortable  acoonunodatsons 
in  an  old  convent  that  stood  at  some  distance  amoi^  a 
grove  of  cork  trees ;  pointing  to  them  at  tbe  same  tuse 
with  her  long  shrivelled  hand  and  arm,  and  giving  i 
sort  of  hystericfld  laugh, '  Tou  wiH  find,'  said  she,  *  no* 
body  there  to  disturb  you.* 

"  I  followed  her  advice  with  a  kind  of  supetstitiom 
acquiescence.  I^ere  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  sav 
adventure  or  danger  at  the  convent ;  yet  the  wild  eyes, 
and  the  wilder  voice  of  the  poor  creature,  powerNlr 
affected  me ;  and  I  went  on,  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  tili  I 
had  walked  up  a  pretty  long  flight  of  steps,  anid  was 
standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  doisters  of  the  convexr?. 
i  then  saw  sometbing  that  made  me  speedily  forget  ths 
old  woman,  though  what  it  was  I  did  see,  I  could  not, 
in  the  first  moments  of  my  amazement  and  horror,  very 
distinctly  comprehend. 

**  Above  a  hundred  dead  bodies  lay  and  aat  1>efori 
my  eyes,  all  of  them  apparency  in  the  very  attitude  or 
posture  in  which  they  had  died.  I  looked  at  them  for 
At  least  a  miBute  before  I  knew  thst  they  wero  afl 
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corpMfl.  SooMtliing  m  Ae  mortal  sUenee  of  the  place 
told  me  tliat  I  alone  was  alive  in  this  dreadful  company. 
A  desperate  courage  enabled  me  to  look  stedfastly  at 
tlie  scene  before  me.  The  bodies  were  mostly  clothed 
in  mats  and  rugs,  and  tattered  great-coats;  some  of 
them  merely  wrapped  about  with  girdles  of  straw,  and 
tM'o  or  three  perfectly  naked.  Every  fiice  had  a  differ- 
ent expression,  but  all  painful,  horrid,  agonized,  blood- 
less ;  many  glazed  eyes  were  wide  open,  and,  perhaps, 
this  was  the  most  shocking  thing  In  the  whole  spec- 
tacle,—so  many  e^es,  that  saw  net,  all  seemingly  fixed 
upon  different  objects,  some  cast  up  to  heaven,  some 
looking  straight  forwards,  and  some  with  the  white 
orbs  turned  round,  and  deep  sunk  in  the  sockets. 

*'  It  was  a  sort  of  hospital.  These  wretched  beings 
were  mostly  all,  either  desperately,  or  mortally,  wound- 
ed ;  and  after  having  been  stripped  by  their  comrades, 
they  had  been  left  there  dead  and  to  die.  Such  were 
they,  who,  as  the  old  woman  said,  wovM  not  *  troable  * 
Be. 

"  I  kai  begvn  to  view  this  ghastly  siglit  with  tome 
eomposure,  when  I  saw,  at  the  remotest  part  of  the 
hos|)ital,  a  gigantic  figwe,  iitciiig  covered  with  blood, 
md  ahnost  naked,  upon  a  rude  bedstead,  with  his  back 
lesning  against  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  fixed  directly  on 
nine.  I  thought  he  was  alive,  and  shuddered,  but  he 
was  stone  dead.  In  the  last  agonies  be  had  bitten  his 
snder  lip  almost  off,  and  hit  long  black  beard  was 
drenched  in  clotted  gore,  that  likewise  lay  in  large 
blots  on  his  shaggy  boaoas.  I  refsognised  the  oorpse. 
He  was  a  sergeant  in  a  gienndicr  regiment,  and  was, 
daring  the  retreat,  disCinguiabed  £w  acts  of  savage 
valour.  One  day  he  killed  witb  his  ow«  hand  Henry 
Wvbnrten,  the  right-hand  man  of  my  own  conipany, 
pfrhaps  the  ihiett  made,  and  most  poweitfid  ann  in  the 
firitis}!  army.  My  soldiers  had  nicknamed  him  with  a 
very  coarse  appctiation,  and  I  really  felt,  as  if  he  and  I 
weie  ac^oasntaaeos.  There  he  oat,  as  if  froaen  to 
death.  I  went  up  totke  body,  and  raising  op  the  giant's 
muaoulnr  ann,  at  ftAi  down  again,  with  a  boUow  sound, 
a^ngt  the  bloody  aide  of  the  corpse. 

"  My  eyes  unconsciously  wandered  along  the  walls. 
They  were  covered  with  grotesque  figures,  -and  carica- 
tures of  the  English,  absolutely  drawn  in  blood.  Horrid 
blasphemies,  and  the  most  shocking  obscenities  in  the 
shape  of  songs,  were  in  h*ke  manner  written  there ;  and 
you  may  guess  what  an  effect  they  had  upon  me,  when 
the  wretches  who  had  transcribed  them,  lay  dead 
corpses  around  me.  I  saw  two  books  lying  on  the  floor. 
1  lifted  them  up ;  one  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  most 
hideous  obscenity ;  the  other  was  the  Bible  1  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  you  the  horror  produced  in  me  by  this 
arcumstanoe.  The  books  fell  from  my  hands;  they 
fell  upon  the  breast  of  one  of  the  bodies :  it  was  a  wo- 
man's breast.  A  woman  had  lived  and  died  in  such  a 
pUre  as  this  1  What  had  been  in  that  heart,  now  still, 
perhaps  only  a  few  hours  before,  I  knew  not.  It  is 
pobsible,  love  strong  as  death — ^love,  guilty,  abandoned, 
<lopraved,  and  Unked  by  vice  unto  misery — ^but  still 
love,  that  perished  but  with  the  last  throb,  and  yearned 
in  the  last  convulsion  towards  some  one  of  these  grim 
dead  bodies.  I  think  some  such  idea  as  this  came  across 
ne  at  the  time ;  or  has  it  nf>w  <m1y  arisen?        * 

"  Near  this  corpse  lay  that  of  a  perfect  boy,  oertemly 
not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  There  was  a 
httle  oopper  figare  of  the  Virgin  Mary  found  bis  neck, 
snspended  by  a  chain  of  hair.  It  was  of  Httle  valne, 
else  it  had  not  been  suffered  to  remain  there.  In  his 
hand  was  a  letter ;  I  saw  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
"from  his  mother.  It  was  a  terrible  place  to  think  of 
iDother-^of  home — of  any  social  human  ties.  Have 
these  ghastly  things,  parents,  brortierB,  sisters,  lovers? 
Were  tbey  all  once  happy  in  peaeeAd  homes?  Did 
flttse  coavulaed,  and  bloody^  and  mangled  bodies, 
once  li«  in  mdiiiilwd  bodtl    2M  tkfm    *     ^    ' 


hands  once  press  in  infancy  a  mother's  breast  ?  Now  all 
was  loath <;oine,  terrible,  ghost-like.  Human  nature 
seemed  here  to  be  debased  and  brutified.  Will  such 
creatures,  I  thought,  ever  live  again  ?  Robbers,  incen- 
diaries, murderers,  suicides,  (for  a  dragoon  lay  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  his  skull  shattered  to  pieces,) 
heroes  f  The  only  two  powers  that  reigned  here,  were 
agony  and  death.  Whatever  might  have  been  their 
diaracters  when  aliire,  all  iaces  were  now  alike.  I 
could  not,  in  those  fixed  contortions,  tell  what  was 
pain,  from  what  was  anger— misery,  from  wicked- 
ness. 

"  It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  night  was  set- 
ting in  stormi^ir  than  the  day.  A  strong  dash  of  light- 
ning suddenly  illuminated  this  hold  of  death,  and  for  a 
moment  showed  me  more  distinctly  the  terrible  array. 
A  loud  squall  of  wind  came  round  about  the  dwelling, 
and  the  old  window  casement  gave  way,  and  fell,  with 
a  shivering  crash,  in  upon  the  floor.  Something  rose 
up  with  an  angry  growl  from  among  the  dead  bodies. 
It  was  a  huge  dark-coloured  wolf-dog,  with  a  spiked 
collar  round  his  neck ;  and  seeing  me,  he  leaped  for- 
wards with  gaunt  and  bony  limbs.  I  am  confident  that 
his  jaws  were  bloody.  I  had  instinctively  moved  back- 
wards towards  the  door.  The  surly  savage  returned 
growling  to  his  lair,  and,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  I 
found  myself  in  the  open  air.  A  bugle  was  playing, 
and  the  light  infantry  company  of  my  own  regiment 
was  entering  the  village  with  loud  snouts  and  huz- 

MS." 

Such  are  the  horrors  of  war,  and  it  is  impossible 
surely  to  read  the  description  of  scenes  like  these, 
without  breathing  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  were  established  on  the  eartfat  when 
men  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

ConvietioTu  of  Sin, — If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  apt 
to  be  cast  down  in  the  view  of  our  estreme  depmvity, 
whereas  you  shoiM  not,  in  the  laast  dagren,  be  less 
confident  of  yonr  eternal  salvation  for  sncb  humbling 
views.  Flesh  and  blood  never  praduoe  then,  nor  our 
enemy  the  wicked  one.  Conviction  of  our  evil  nature 
is  from  on  high,  and  oometti  down  Irom  above.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  saints  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  works  in 
them  humility,  and  love,  and  adoration,  and  a  most 
thankful  acceptance  of  Christ.  Before  the  veil  is  taken 
from  our  hearts,  it  is  only  from  report  we  prize  him, 
and  for  what  we  hope  one  day  to  get  from  him.  But 
when  we  feel  the  corruption  of  our  nature — envy  and 
pride,  impurity  and  unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart  and 
brutish  stupidity,  in  secret  prayer  and  in  public — ^then 
we  can  sigh  and  groan,  being  burdened ;  and  then  we 
know,  that  we  are  as  nle  tad  wicked,  to  the  full,  as 
the  word  of  God  declares  us  to  be.  Many  and  great 
are  the  spiritual  advantages  attending  this  very  humi- 
liating sight  of  our  condition  :  it  stops  our  mouUis  from 
railing  and  evil  speaking,  it  inclines  us  to  take  the  low- 
est place,  it  makes  us  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
to  tremble  at  God's  Word,  if  he  were  to  enter  into 
judgment  with  us.  Now  this  is  the  very  disposition 
and  temper  he  declares  to  be  well-pleaaing  in  his  sight. 
It  is  well  for  us  he  doth  so;  for  if  I  may  jud^  of 
others  by  myself,  after  thirty-six  years  attention  and 
care,  and  earnest  seeking  after  God,  1  have  more  rea- 
son' than  ever  to  say,  "In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing." — Venn, 

S^krings  are  necestary, — Alas  1  if  we  did  not  aome^ 
times  feel  the  spur,  what  a  slow  pace  would  most  of  us 
hold  towards  heaven.  Judge,  then,  whether  thou  doat 
not  go  more  watdifiilly  and  speedily  in  the  way  t0 
heaven  in  thy  auflbringa,  than  in  th/  more  pUaaii^  and 
prosperous  state.— Baxtsa. 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


TBUE  HAPPINESS. 


Taus  liAppiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  duty  went,  she  went ;  with  justice  went, 
And  went  with  meekness,  charity,  and  love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up ;  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed ;  or  injury. 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish, — 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  Happiness  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

FOLLOK. 


CHKI8T  A  PRESENT  HELP. 

When  gathering  clouds  around  I  view. 
And  days  are  dark,  and  friends  are  few ; 
On  Him  I  lean,  who,  not  in  vain. 
Experienced  every  human  pain. 
He  sees  my  griefs,  aUays  my  fears. 
And  counts  and  treasures  up  my  tears. 

If  aught  should  tempt  my  soul  to  stray 
From  heav'nly  wisdom's  narrow  way. 
To  fly  the  good  I  would  pursue. 
Or  do  the  tiling  I  would  not  do ; 
Still  He,  who  felt  temptation's  power, 
Shall  guard  me  in  that  dangerous  hour. 

When  vexing  thoughts  within  me  rise. 
And,  sore  dismay'd,  my  spirit  dies ; 
Yet  he,  who  once  vouchsafed  to  bear 
The  sick'ning  anguish  of  despair. 
Shall  sweetiy  soothe,  shall  gently  dry, 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  streaming  eye. 

When,  mourning,  o'er  some  stone  I  bend. 
Which  covers  all  that  was  a  friend. 
And  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile. 
Divides  me  for  a  little  while  ; 
Thou,  Saviour,  mark'st  the  tears  I  shed, 
For  thou  did'st  weep  o'er  Lazarus  dead. 

And,  oh,  when  I  have  safely  past 
Through  every  conflict  but  the  last, 
StiU,  still  unchanging,  watch  beside 
My  painful  bed — ^for  thou  hast  died ; 
Then  point  to  realms  of  cloudless  day. 
And  wipe  the  latest  tear  away. 


Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev,  John  Newton The  late  Rev.  John  Newton, 

rector  of  St.  Mary,  Wooboth,  London,  acknowledges, 
in  his  letters,  how  greatiy  he  felt  indebted  to  his  kind 
mother  for  the  pains  she  took  with  him,  when  quite  a 
child,  to  instil  into  his  mind  the  principles  of  religion ; 
particularly  her  storing  his  memory  with  many  valuable 
pieces,  chapters,  and  portions  of  Scripture,  catechisms, 
hymns,  and  poems.  These  instructions  seem  to  have 
increased  the  impressions  made  by  other  circumstances, 
though  his  heart  does  not  appear  to  have  been  effectually 
brought  to  God  the  Saviour  until  several  years  after- 
warda. 


7%e  importance  of  good  Religious  lVaeb.»Exta> 
sivelyas  the  usefulness  of  religious  tracts  maybeknov:, 
it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  persons  are  iwc, 
that  to  the  pertisal  of  some  of  these  small  pablicatu^ 
under  God,  we  owe  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eu- 
nent  of  the  reformers.  A  young  man  of  an  opulert 
and  noble  family  in  Bohemia,  came  over  to  Oxtbri!, 
about  the  year  1389,  for  the  prosecution  of  kisFtQl«?. 
When  he  returned  home,  he  took  with  him  serts! 
tracts  of  Wickliff*8.  With  this  gentleman  Huss  ni 
well  acquainted,  and  obtained  from  him  the  loos  <i 
these  books.  They  conveyed  light  to  his  muid,  asd  •( 
powerfully  impressed  him,  that  he  embraced,  aod  w. 
after  maintained  their  doctrines.  He  used  to  speak « 
Wickliff  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven;  aod  woii^ 
mention  his  meeting  with  that  author's  writinga,  l>  u.t 
happiest  event  of  his  life. 

George  Burder, — I  must  never,  says  the  late  RtT. 
George  Burder,  forget  my  birth-day,  June  5,  llil 
It  was  on  a  Sabbath ;  and  after  tea,  and  before  fucnF 
worship,  my  father  was  accustomed  to  catccbUe  si, 
and  examine  what  I  remembered  of  the  sermoia  o{  tb 
day.  One  evening  he  talked  to  me  very  affeetiooiten, 
and  reminded  me  that  I  was  now  ten  yeanof  afe;  tbt 
it  was  high  time  I  began  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  to  be- 
come truly  religious.  He  particularly  insisted  upoi 
the  necessity  of  an  interest  in  Christ,  aod  showed  di 
that,  as  a  sinner,  I  must  perish  without  it,  and  re^^!s- 
mended  me  to  begin  that  night  to  pray  for  it  Af!c 
Bunily  worship,  when  my  father  and  mother  osed  s> 
retire  to  their  closets  for  private  devotion,  I  also  tfic 
into  a  chamber,  the  same  room  in  which  I  ws  be.Tn 
and  then,  I  trust,  sincerely  and  earnestly,  and  is  fc  s^ 
I  can  recollect,  for  the  first  time,  poured  out  my  <»i 
to  Grod,  beseeching  him  to  give  me  an  interest  in  Chn.^ 
and  desiring,  above  all  things,  to  be  found  in  bis- 
Reflecting  on  this  evening,  I  have  often  been  redrn 
conclude,  that  surely  I  was  bom  of  God  at  tbt  tJ^- 
surely  I  then  was  brought  to  believe  in  Christ,  tmlj 
there  was  something  more  than  nature  in  all  this. 

Robert  J7o//.— When  the  late  Rev.  R.  Hall  wisa^Vis 
six  years  of  age,  on  starting  from  home  on  the  Moiaii.s 
it  was  his  practice  to  take  with  him  two  or  three  \k\^ 
from  his  father's  library,  that  he  might  read  ikcitL: 
the  intervals  between  the  school  hours.  The  book  ^ 
selected  were  not  those  of  mere  amusement,  but  «c3 
as  required  deep  and  serious  thought.  The  worb  i 
Dt  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  example,  were  amoi-i;  ^ 
favourites ;  and  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that,  befi^^  7 
was  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  perused,  and  reporu--^ 
with  intense  interest,  the  treatises  of  that  proloun^Ji'^ 
extraordinary  thinker,  on  the  "  Affections,"  and  or.  ^■' 
"  Will."  About  the  same  time  he  read,  witbabt-^^ 
terest,  "  Butler's  Analogy."  He  used  to  asrribi:  Li 
early  predilection  for  this  class  of  studies,  ina?^ 
measure,  to  his  intimate  association,  in  mere  childli^'*' 
with  a  tailor,  one  of  his  father's  congregation,  aj^l 
shrewd,  well-informed  raan^  and  an  acute  metipjj-* 
cian.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  wrcii^ 
many  essays,  principally  oh  religious  subjects. 
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Pricb  IJd. 


IS    IT   A   VALID   OBJECTION    TO   THE   TRUTH   OF 

RBVELATIOK  THAT  IT  HAS  NOT  BBEN 

UNIVERSAL  ? 

Part  II. 

By  the  Rev.  Peter  Curror, 

Minister  of  St.  Martins, 

Wis  said  enough,  in  our  former  article  on  this  snb- 
ject,  to  repel  the  objection,  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  nature  of  the  act.     We  have  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  unjust,  nothing  unworthy  of 
the  righteousness  of  its  author.    There  is  another 
method  of  answering  the  objection,  however,  still 
more  satisfactory.     The  objection  is,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  way  in  which  this  revelation  has 
been  made  known,  unworthy  the  character  of  God, 
and  that  therefore  it  cannot  have  come  from  him. 
Now,  this  objection  would  at  once  be  silenced,  if 
it  appeared  that  God  has  acted  in  a  similar  way 
in  the  distribution  of  other  favours ;  or  that  the 
knowledge  of  other  blessings  which,  like  this,  he 
has  placed  within  our  reach,  has  been  as  limited 
as   the  knowledge  of  revelation.     It  is  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of   God  that  a 
revelation,  professing  to  disclose  truths  so  impor- 
tant to  the  well-being  of  our  race,  has  not  beeiv 
made  known  to  all.   Revelation  furnishes  a  remedy 
for  the  diseases  of  our  souls.     Now,  there  are 
diseases  to  which  the  bodies  of  men  also  have 
been  subiected.     Is  there  any  remedy  provided 
for  them  ?  and  to  what  extent  has  the  knowledge 
of  that  remedy  been  distributed?     Here  is  a  case 
quite  analogous  to  the  question  in  huid.    If  we 
liad  the  knowledge  of  these  remedies  universal, 
then  might  we  have  expected  that  the  knowledge 
of    the  remedy  for  our  spiritual  diseases  would 
have  been  universal  too.    If  we  £nd  the  know- 
ledg^e  of  the  one  limited,  then  may  we  expect  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  to  be  limited  too.     Amid 
the  multitude  of  herbs  which  furnish  our  ordinary 
food,  there  are  interspersed  others  endowed  with 
virtues  which  cure  the  diseases  of  our  bodies. 
The  knowledge  of  these  plants,  and  of  their  pro- 
perties, holds  the  same  place  in  regard  to  our 
physical,  as  the  knowledge  of  revelation  does  to 
ear   spiritual,  diseases.     They  furnish  a  remedy 
for  the  one,  revelation  furnishes  a  remedy  for  the 
other.     The  one  remedy,  it  is  agreed,  is  provided 
Vol-,  IL 


by  the  hand  of  God.  He  created  the  plants 
which  furnish  our  ordinary  food,  and  interspersed 
them  with  others  fraught  with  peculiar  juices  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  Here,  then,  are  two  speci- 
fics for  the  diseases  of  two  portions  of  our  nature, 
the  one  acknowledged  by  all  to  be,  and  the  other 
professing  to  be,  from  the  hand  of  God.  Our 
only  business  now  is  with  the  extent  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  these  remedies  have  been  distri- 
buted. If  we  find  all,  peasant  as  well  as  philoso- 
pher, in  every  nation,  informed  of  the  plants  which 
are  medicinal,  and  of  the  particular  diseases  which 
each  is  fitted  to  heal,  then  should  we  have  ex- 
pected to  find  the  knowledge  of  the  specific  for 
our  spiritual  diseases  also  circulating  in  every 
country,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  knowledge  of  the 
one,  long  scarcely  ascertained  at  all,  long  limited 
to  a  few  nations,  and  narrow  in  its  limits  still,  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that,  if  it  came  from 
the  same  author,  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
should  be  universal.  The  knowledge  of  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  plants,  whether  we  look  to  its 
fulness  or  its  accuracy,  has  all  along  been  exceed- 
ingly limited.  In  ancient  times  it  was  but  slen- 
derly acquired  by  the  physicians  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  rest  of  the  world  were  suffering  and 
dying,  either  under  entire  ignorance,  or  under 
false  views,  of  it.  It  is  still  nearly  confined  to 
the  few  cultivated  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
knowledge  of  medicine  has  all  along,  and  is  still 
about  as  limited  as  the  knowledge  of  revelation. 
And  if  the  want  of  universality  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  remedy  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  its 
having  come  from  God,  as  little  is  the  want  of 
universality  a  valid  objection  to  the  other.  No 
one  will  venture  to  draw  this  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  former ;  it  is  just  as  incompetent  to  draw 
it  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

There  are  many  provisions  within  the  store- 
houses of  Providence,  which  contribute  very  much 
to  the  comfort  of  human  life,  and  are  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civilized  life.  These  also  are 
from  the  hand  of  God.  They  are  wrought  out  of 
the  raw  materials  which  he  has  furnished  for  the 
comfort  of  human  society.  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  existence,  and  of  the  process  of 
manufact^ripg  them,  they  are  osel^s  to  u&.    To 
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what  extent,  then,  has  this  knowledge  heen  com* 
municated  ?  It  has  been  still  more  limited  than 
the  knowledge  of  revelation.  A  free  and  enlight- 
ened goTernment  is  necessary  to  distribute  the 
higher  enjoyments  of  which  our  nature  is  suscep- 
tible. Under  the  iron  rule  of  despotism,  the 
buoyant  independence  of  the  human  mind  sinks 
into  slaveiy,  its  arm  of  exertion  is  palsied,  its 
tone  of  enjojrment  is  pitched  amid  low  and  gro- 
velling pleasures.  But  free  and  enlightened  go- 
vernments have  been  rarely  enjoyed.  They  have 
been,  at  least,  as  limited  as  revelation.  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  an  institution  of  God ;  it  arises 
out  of  the  elements  of  which  he  has  oonstmcted 
human  Boci<;ty.  But  because  he  has  left  so  many 
nations  ignorant  of  that  form  of  it  which  confers 
^  greatest  happiness,  no  one  ventures  to  con«- 
clnde  that  government  is  not  an  institution  of 
God.  An  ample  education  is  another  fountain  of 
rich  and  exalted  enjoyments ;  it  furnishes  a  store 
of  materials  for  reflection ;  it  lilts  us  to  the  capa- 
city of  taking  comprehensive  views  of  nature  and 
society,  of  engaging  in  intelligent  conversation ; 
it  places  us  in  a  higher  station  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  and  its  enjoyments  are  perhaps  snpe- 
rior,  both  in  qtiahty  and  amount,  to  any  other 
which  this  world  can  supply.  But  such  an  educa- 
tion has  been  the  portion  of  few.  Only  a  nation  here 
and  there  has  had  it  within  their  boundaries  at  all ; 
and  even  there  it  has  usually  been  limited  to  the 
small  fraction  of  its  population  who  sat  on  its 
pinnacles  of  wealth  and  rank.  It  has  been  more 
limited  than  the  knowledge  of  revelation.  Why 
has  it  not  been  otherwise?  The  structure  of 
human  society  is  from  the  hand  of  God.  By  a 
slight  chan<;e  in  its  composition,  by  a  flight  infu- 
sion of  additional  intelligence,  he  couki  have  so 
framed  it  that  the  delights  of  knowledge  and 
reflection  would  have  circulated  through  all  na- 
tions and  all  ranks.  But  from  the  savage  wil- 
derness of  heathenism,  or  from  the  ignorance 
which  hangs  over  the  base  of  civilized  society, 
no  one  draws  the  argument  that  the  struc- 
ture of  human  society  is  not  from  God.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  literature  and  science. 
They  are  fraught  with  a  rich  fund  of  enjoyment, 
but  they  have  been  the  portion  of  few.  But  a 
very  few  nations  have  known  anything  of  them, 
and  in  those  who  did,  but  a  few  individuals  have 
dnwn  of  their  treasures.  This  is  a  fund  of  enjoy- 
ment, provided  for  us  in  the  store-house  of  pro- 
vidence. Yet  no  one  concludes,  from  its  limited 
distribution,  that  it  is  not  from  God.  There  is  a 
varied  and  important  class  of  comforts  which  are 
possessed  by  the  present,  and  whidi  were  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  age.  The  machinery  whidi  is 
impaling  our  manufactoiies,  is  discharging  every 
article  of  clothing  in  an  abundance,  and  al^  a  price 
so  cheap,  as  to  cover,  with  comfort,  ahke  the 
h%hest  and  the  humblest  in  society.  Yet  the 
processes  which  accom[^h  this,  lay  unknown  for 
nearly  six  thousand  years ;  they  are  known  but 
to  a  few  nations  still.  But  no  one  concludes  from 
this  that  the  powers  of  iron  and  steami  and  the 


uses  of  cotton  and  flax,  were  not  imparted  to  them 
by  the  hand  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  good 
government,  the  knowledge  of  true  science,  tiut 
education  which  lights  up  the  faculties  of  tbe 
human  soul  in  intelligence,  feeling,  and  enjoyment, 
the  knowledge  of  those  provisions  whioi  dotbt 
human  life  with  outward  comfort*  are  all  matt 
limited  in  their  distribution  than  the  knowledge  of 
revelation.  Yet  the  materials  of  them  all  have 
been  fiirmshed  by  God.  This  no  one  disputes. 
That  they  have  not  been  universal  is  never  held 
as  an  argument  against  their  origin.  As  little, 
therefore,  is  it  a  competent  argument  against  re- 
velation, that  it  has  not  been  univeraaL  We  nee 
Him  making  the  same  Hmited  distribution  of  the 
blessings  of  his  providence,  as  he  is  making  of  the 
blessings  of  his  grace.  And  this  feature  being 
impressed  on  botb^  can*  to  say  the  least  of  it,  lead 
to  no  conclusion  that  both  have  not  proceeded 
from  the  same  hand. 

But  the  argument  may  be  carried  farther.  Not 
only  does  the  way  in  which  the  blessings  of  pro- 
vidence are  distributed  neutralise  the  objectioa 
against  revelation,  it  turns  that  which  was  used 
as  an  objection  against,  into  an  argument  in  fiiToor 
of,  its  heavenly  origin.  It  not  only  rescues  a  for* 
tress  among  the  out  works  of  a  city  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy,  out  of  their 
hands,  but  it  converts  it  into  a  redonbt  of  defence 
to  its  friends.  If,  in  the  gifts  which  God  bestovi 
upon  us,  we  detect  a  peculiar  feature,  then,  in  en- 
mining  a  future  gift,  with  the  view  of  aseertaioia^ 
whether  or  not  it  came  from  him,  if  we  found  it 
wearing  this  feature,  whatever  the  character  of 
that  feature  may  be,  this  certainly  would  not  fom 
any  objection  to  its  having  come  fiom  him ;  u 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  evidence  that  iti^d. 
If  a  parent,  through  life,  had  manifested  a  speciil 
partiality  for  some  of  his  family  over  others,  ii 
would  furnish  no  evidence  that  his  will  was  (er^ 
that  there  was  there  bequeathed  a  greater  share  o: 
his  property  to  these  than  to  the  rest ;  it  woaiA^ 
on  the  contrary,  be  urged,  as  an  aigunaent,  that  it 
was  genuine. 

If  God  is  seen  to  bestow  the  gifts  of  his  pro- 
vidence in  various  degrees,  withholding  tben 
altogedMr  from  many,  bntowing  them  partjallyou 
some,  and  in  fulness  and  maturity  only  on  a  fe* ; 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  benefits  of  medi- 
cine, of  good  government,  of  science,  of  educatioQ, 
and  of  outward  oomlbrts,  are  distributed,  thea. 
from  ail  these  we  discover  one  feature  of  his  geoeral 
administration  ;  and  if  any  new  brandi  of  his  ad- 
ministration ^oukl  be  developed,  we  surely  sfaoidd 
not  be  disappointed,  we  surely  should  not  eoter- 
tain  any  doubts  that  it  proceeded  from  Him^  ^^ 
finding  the  same  features  imprinted  on  the  l&ttef 
as  on  the  former,  we  should,  on  the  oontrait. 
reckon  it  a  proof  that  it  did.  If  a  tree  which  hKS 
long  borne  a  particular  land  of  fruit,  pots  forth  s 
new  branch,  do  we  not  expect  the  eune  load  of 
fruit  on  the  new  branch  as  on  the  old  ?  U,  thea. 
in  tliis  new  branch  of  his  administration  we  &n^ 
that  God  is  bestowing  the  gifts  of  his  gtuca,  9^ 
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in  TtfloBft  degtOMi  withholding  them  from  manyy 
bestowing  them  pertiaily  on  tome,  and,  in  their 
ripened  folnesa,  onlj  on  a  few,  then  do  we  discern 
the  same  features  marking  the  new  which  we  saw 
tracing  the  old,  we  see  on  both  the  print  of  the 
same  footsteps,  the  impression  of  the  same  seal, 
and  this,  snmy,  instead  of  being  an  aigament 
against,  is  an  evidence  in  favoor  o^  both  haying 
proceeded  from  the  same  hand. 

It  might  be  worth  while,  before  we  conclude, 
to  inquire,  Who  objects  to  revelation  that  it  has 
not  been  universal?  For  a  city  under  a  siege, 
it  may  often  be  better  tactics  to  make  an  oc- 
casiomd  assault  on  the  enemies'  lines,  than  to 
linger  merely  in  an  attitude  of  defence  within  the 
walls.  If  we  could  ascertain  who  our  opponents  are, 
we  might  discover  some  point  in  their  fines  as  vul- 
nerable as  that  which  they  are  sssailing  in  ours. 
But  whoever  they  are»  to  whatever  sect  they  be- 
long, whether  thi^  of  atheism,  deism,  mahomme- 
danism,  or  heathenism,  we  might  retort  their  own 
objection  upon  their  own  faith.  The  test  which 
they  are  applying  to  revelation,  would,  if  a  sound 
one,  be  fifital  to  their  own  creed.  Neither  atheism, 
nor  deism,  nor  mahommedanism,  nor  heathenism, 
nkuch  less  any  one  form  of  heathenism,  has  been 
anirersal.  But  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
we  should  probably  find  the  objector  under  the 
banners  of  deism,  believing  in  one  God,  but  be- 
lieving in  no  light,  but  that  of  nature^  which  he 
has  shed  over  our  hopes.  On  him  we  might 
reecrfntely  turn  and  point  his  own  objection  against 
his  own  faith.  If  universality  ii  essential  to  truth, 
or,  at  least,  to  religious  truth,  has  deism  been 
universal?  Have  aU  men  agreed  in  worshipping, 
and  worshipping,  by  the  ligl^  only  of  nature,  one 
God  ?  we  n^  scaroely  answer  the  question ; 
Peists,  as  every  one  knows,  have  been  about  the 
most  thinly  scattered  of  all  sects.  Any  one  of 
the  countless  forms  of  idolatrr  has  numbered  a 
more  numerous  body  of  followers  than  they. 
Mahommedanism  has  been  far  more  eoctensively 
spread  than  the  opinions  which  they  hold.  A 
single  generation  of  a  single  nation  of  the  believers 
in  revelation,  would  probably  outnumber  all  the 
followers  of  deism  in  every  age.  If  universality 
IB  essential  to  truth,  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
(pinions  which  they  hold,  no  truth  in  anything 
which  is  believed  on  the  subject  of  religion  at  all. 
But  it  is  a  maxim  among  logicians  that  that 
which  proves  too  much  proves  nothing* 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OF 
THE    BEY.    HUGH    BINNING. 

CoMMTTinCATSD  BT  THB   ReV.  WiLUAM  BUBHS, 

MiMUter  of  KUsytK 
(ConOaueil  from  page  3S7.) 

Tb8  prevsiling  of  the  English  sectariaiis,  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pretbyterian  inte- 
rest in  England,  and  the  various  attempu  they  made  in 
8eotland»  to  alter  the  constitution  and  diidpUDe  of 
the  Church,  were  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the 
joini&try  had  then  to  atrugi^e  with.  Upon  this,  Mr 
Binning  made  the  following  most  excellent  reflection, 
in  a  sermon  preached  on  a  day  of  public  humiliatioa : 


"  What  if  the  Lord  hath  de&eed  all  that  this  Idngdom 
was  instrumental  in  building  in  England,  that  he 
alone  may  have  the  glory  in  a  second  temple  more  glo- 
rious." And  when  he  observed  that  the  xesl  q£  many 
for  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  (by  which  they 
were  sworn  to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
formed  religion  in  Scotland,  and  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,)  was 
not  attended  with  a  suitable  amendment  of  their  own 
lives,  he  takes  up  a  bitter  lamentation  over  them  in  a 
very  remarkable  paragraph:  *'Alasl  we  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  noise  of  a  covenant,  and  a  cause  of 
God ;  we  cry  it  up  as  an  antidote  against  all  evil,  and 
use  it  as  a  charm,  even  as  the  Jews  did  their  temple ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  we  do  not  care  how  we  walk 
before  God,  or  with  our  neighbours.  Well,  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  *  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
these.'  If  drunkenness  reign  among  you ;  if  fiithiness, 
swearing,  oppression,  cruelty,  reign  among  you,  your 
covenant  is  but  a  lie,  all  your  professions  are  but  lying 
words,  and  shall  never  keep  you  in  your  inheritances 
and  dwellings.  The  Lord  tells  you  what  he  requires 
of  you;  is  it  not  *to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  God?'  This  is  that  which  the 
grace  of  God  teaches,  and  this  be  prefers  to  your  pub- 
lic ordinances,  your  fitting,  covenanting,  preadiing,  and 
audi  like."  When  the  unhappy  distinction  betwixt  the 
puUic  resolutioners  and  protesters  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  BirBmning  was  of  the  latter.  This 
distinction  proved  to  be  of  fatal  consequences.  He  saw 
some  of  the  evils  in  his  own  time,  and  being  of  a  charitable 
and  hcaHng  spirit,  with  the  view  to  the  cementing  oi 
diffinrenees,  he  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  Christian 
love,  whiek  contains  veqr  strong  and  padietic  passages. 
Boost  apposite  to  the  subject.  He  was  no  fomenter  of 
fiiction,  but  studious  of  the  public  tranquillity.  He 
was  a  man  of  moderate  prindplea  and  temperate  pas- 
sions, fiu*  from  being  ael£^oon6dent  in  the  managing  of 
pablic  afiirs,  never  imposing  or  overbesring  towards 
others,  but  willingly  hearkening  to  advice,  or  yielding 
to  reason. 

Alter  he  had  laboured  four  years  In  the  ministry,  serv- 
ing God  with  his  spirit  in  the  Goi^l  of  his  Son, 
warning  every  man,  and  t>ariiing  every  man,  with 
great  ministerial  fraedom,  that  he  might  present 
every  man  perfect  ia  Christ  Jesus,  whereunto  he  h^ 
boured,  striving  accordiBg  to  thia  working  which  God 
wrought  in  him  mightily,  he  died  of  consumption,  when 
he  was  seareely  come  to  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
entering  on  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  a  sweet  savour  after  he  was  gone,  and  an 
epistle  of  commendation  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
While  he  lived,  he  was  highly  yalued  and  esteemed, 
having  been  a  suoeesslul  instrmnent  in  saving  himself 
and  them  tiiat  heard  him,  in  turning  sinners  unto 
righteousness,  and  in  perfecting  the  sainu,  and  died 
much  lamented  by  aU  gwNl  people,  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  advantage  ci  knowing  him.  He  was  a  per- 
son of  singular  piety,  of  a  humble,  meek,  and  peaceable 
temper,  a  judidous  and  lively  pr^usher;  nay,  so  extra- 
ordmary  a  person,  that  he  was  justly  aeeounted  a  pro- 
digy for  the  pregnancy  of  his  natursl  parts,  and  his 
great  proficiency  in  human  learning,  and  knowledge  of 
divinity.  He  was  too  shining  a  light  to  shine  long, 
and  burned  so  intensely,  that  he  was  soon  put  out,  but 
now  shines  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father  in  a  more 
conspicuous  and  refulgent  manner,  even  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever! 

The  Isst  sermons  he  presched  woe  three  on  Romans 
viii.  14,  15,  **  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  4blM» 
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Pather."  He  concluded  the  last  of  these  discourses 
with  a  reflection  on  these  words,  *•  We  cry  Ahbo, 
Father."  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  much  for  our  comfort, 
that  from  whomsoever  and  whatsoever  comer  in  the 
world  prayers  come  up  to  Him,  they  cannot  want 
acceptance ;  all  languages,  all  countries,  all  places  are 
sanctified  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  whosoever  calls  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  shall 
he  saved.  And,  truly,  it  is  a  sweet  meditation,  that 
from  the  ends  of  Uie  earth  the  cries  of  souls  are  heard, 
and  that  the  end  is  as  near  heaven,  as  the  middle,  and  a 
wilderness  as  near  as  a  paradise ;  that  though  we  under- 
stand not  one  another,  yet  we  have  one  loving  and  liv- 
ing Father  that  understands  all  our  meanings ;  and  so 
the  different  languages  and  dialects  of  the  members  of 
this  body  make  no  confusion  in  heaven,  but  meet  to- 
gether in  his  heart  and  affection,  and  are  as  one  perfume, 
one  incense,  sent  up  from  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  here  scattered  upon  the  earth.  O  that  the 
Lord  would  persuade  us  to  cry  this  way  to  our  Father, 
in  all  our  necessities."  Thus  having  contemplated  that 
'subject,  concerning  the  adoption  of  children,  he  was 
taken  hence,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  inheritance, 
reserved  in  the  heavens  for  them,  and  the  Spirit  called 
him,  by  death,  as  the  voice  did  John  the  divine,  **  Come 
up  hither." — ^Rev.  iv.  1. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Govan,  where 
Mr  Patrick  Gillespie,  then  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  at  his  own  charges,  caused  a  monument  to 
be  erected  for  him,  on  which  there  is,  to  this  day,  the 
following  inscription  in  Latin : — 

*'  Here  lies  Mr  Hugh  Binning,  a  man  illustrious  for 
piety,  eloquence,  and  learning ;  a  master  of  languages ; 
an  eminent  philosopher  and  divine ;  moreover  a  faithful 
and  eminent  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who,  being  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  A.D.  1523,  changed  his  country  but 
not  his  society,  inasmuch  as  while  he  lived  he  walked 
with  God.  If  you  inquire  &rther,  I  am  silent  about 
other  things,  seeing  neither  you  nor  the  marble  can 
contain  them." 

He  left  behind  him  a  disconsolate  widow  and  an  only 
son,  odled  John,  after  his  grandfather,  to  whom,  at 
the  grand&ther*s  death,  was  left  the  estate  of  Dalven- 
nan,  but  John  having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  1679,  it  was  forfeited  till  the 
year  1690,  when,  by  the  eighteenth  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  same  year,  the  forfeitures  and  fines  past  from 
the  year  1665  to  the  5th  November  1688,  were  rescinded. 
.His  widow  was  afterwards  married  to  one  Mr  James 
Gordon,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ireland.  She  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  died  at  Paisley,  in  1694,  which, 
when  the  people  of  Govan  heard  of,  the  savoury  memory 
they  still  had  of  their  worthy  pastor  made  them  desire 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  allow  them  to  give  her 
a  decent  and  honourable  burial,  beside  her  deceased 
husband.  "  To  this  day,"  says  the  compiler  of  his  life, 
*'  1768,  Mr  Binning  is  mentioned  among  the  people  of 
Govan,  with  particular  veneration."  The  books  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  under  his  name,  which  are 
contained  in  the  quarto  edition,  Glasgow  1768,  are  all 
posthumous,  and  for  this  due  allowance  must  be  made. 
The  good  effects  his  discourses  had  upon  his  hearers, 
and  the  importunity  of  many  judicious  and  experienced 
Christiana,  to  have  them  published,  that  they  might 
have  the  same  influence  on  such  as  should  read  them, 
encouraged  some  worthy  ministers  to  revise  and  print 
them.  The  first  of  his  works  which  was  printed  is 
entitled,  "  The  Coomion  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  clearly  proved,  and  singUrly  improved,"  as  a 
practical  catechism,  wherein  some  of  the  most  important 
foundations  of  our  faith  are  solidly  laid  down ;  and  that 
doctrine,  which  is  according  to  godliness,  is  sweetly, 
yea  pungently  pressed  home,  and  most  satisfyingly 
handled.    Mr  M'Ward,  speakuig  of  this  performance, 


says,  ''  That  it  was  not  deagned  for  the  preii,  thst  it 
contained  only  his  notes  on  those  siib)ecta  wUek  he 
preached  to  his  flock."  This  book  is  an  ezoelleDt  ex- 
position of  the  Westminister  Confession,  as  £u  as  it  goei, 
viz.,  to  the  twenty-first  question.  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie 
writes  a  preface  to  the  rraders,  wherein  he  ezpreises  bis 
high  opinion  of  it,  in  the  following  encomium :  "  In  this 
book  Mr  Binning  explains  many  of  the  fnodamental 
articles  of  the  Christian  &ith»  and  had  he  lived  to  have 
finished  this  work,  he  had  been,  upon  this  single  socoimt, 
famous  in  the  Church  of  ChrisL"  The  work  in  question 
was  so  greatly  esteemed  in  this  country,  that  before  the 
year  1718  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  five  impressions, 
and  all  these  being  sold  off,  a  sixth  was  made  in  the 
same  year.  Mr  James  Coleman,  minister  at  Sluys,  in 
Flanders,  translated  it  into  the  Dutch  language,  b 
the  year  1670,  another  posthumous  work  was  printed, 
entitled,  "  The  Sinner's  Sanctuary,"  being  forty  ser- 
mons on  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  from  the 
first  to  the  sixteenth  verse.  A  pure  stream  of  piety 
and  learning  runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  s  Ten- 
peculiar  turn  of  thought  that  exceeds  the  common  nte 
of  writers  on  this  choice  part  of  the  Holy  Serit)turei. 
Dr  Hatton,  Dr  Manton,  and  others,  have  expounded 
this  chapter  ably,  but,  so  far  as  he  goes,  Mr  Binniogu 
not  exceeded  by  any  of  them. 

A  third  Treatise  was  printed  at  Edinbnigh  in  1671, 
under  the  title,  "  Fellowship  with  God,  beh>g  tweotr- 
eight  Sermons  on  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  cbip.  I  »aA. 
iL,  wherein  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  attsioing 
the  spiritual  way  of  entertaining  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  blessed  condition  of  sueh 
as  attain  to  it,  are  most  succinctly  and  diluddly  ex- 
plained." This  book  was  revised  and  published  by 
one,  who,  in  his  Prefiice  to  the  reader,  styles  himself. 
"  His  Servant  in  the  Gospel  of  our  dearest  Lord  lod 
Saviour."  He  commends  the  Treatise  in  these  tenns: 
'*  Here  are  to  be  found,  conviction  for  atheists,  pierdng 
rebukes  to  the  pro&ne,  clear  instructions  to  the  igno- 
rant, milk  to  the  babes  in  Christ,  quickening  snd  re- 
viving to  such  as  faint  in  the  way,  restoratives  for  such 
as  are  in  a  decay,  reclamoHons  after  backsliders  torenU 
them,  breasts  of  consolation  for  Sion's  mourners;  sndio 
add  no  more,  here  are  most  excellent  directions  to  seriaoi 
seekers  of  fellowship  with  God,  to  guide  them  in  their 
way,  and  help  them  forward  to  the  attainment  of  that 
fulness  of  joy,  which  is  to  be  had  in  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with  the  Son."* 

The  author  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  edition  1768, 
from  which  the  preceding  account  haa  been  chiefly  ex- 
tracted, says,  that  the  rest  of  Mr  Binning's  prscticil 
MSS.  were  revising  for  the  press.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  have  ever  seen  the  light. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  late  venerable  Mr  Brown  i^ 
Whitburn  published  a  small  work,  entitled,  "  Evange- 
lical Beauties  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  with  an 
account  of  his  Life." 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  in  reviewing  thii 
little  work,  remarks  as  follows :  "  We  can  hardly  help 
thinking  it  discreditable  to  the  religious  taste  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  works  of  Binning  are  so  little 
known.  He  is  a  writer  of  no  common  order.  Althou^ 
young  in  years  when  he  died,  his  judgment  and  bis 
piety  were  mature.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light  while  he  lived,  and  his  works  ar^  fitted  to  perpe- 
tuate and  diffuse,  now  that  he  has  long  since  gone  to 
his  rest  and  his  reward,  the  illumination  which  he 
gave  out  in  his  life  and  preaching.  There  is  a  depth 
and  a  solidity  of  thinking  about  them,  a  richness  of 
scriptural  and  pious  sentiment,  coupled  with  an  exnber- 
apoe  of  beautifiil  and  striking  iUustratian,  such  ssqooe 

•  There  U  a  neat  reprint  of  the  twentjr-eMtt  Sermon  on  Tt^ 
Bhtp  K-ith  God,  by  the  London  ReUgioui  Tract  Sodetj.  in  v&iff 
obselctc  words  arc  exchanged  for  others  of  the  lante  meaalofi  « 
explained  by  a  note ;  «  very  valuaMf  pnscat  to  tte  imUUc 
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but  ftTeryhigUy  gifted  and«  nncdfied  mind  could 
command.  We  see  in  them,  in  fact,  a  delightful  union 
of  true  genius,  ^th  the  most  exalted  piety;  of  the 
fervour  and  the  flow  of  youth,  with  the  riper  judgment 
and  experience  of  age.  There  is  originality  without 
affectation,  a  rich  imagination  without  any  thing  fan- 
ciful or  extravagant,  the  utmost  simplicity  without  any 
thing  mean  or  trifling.  We  are  not  conscious  of  over- 
rating  his  powers  when  we  say,  that  neither  in  the 
richness  of  his  illustrations,  nor  in  the  vein  of  seraphic 
piety  which  pervades  his  writings,  is  he  at  all  inferior 
to  Leighton,  whom  perhaps  he,  on  the  whole,  most 
resembles.  In  what  we  have  said  of  Binning,  we  are 
fully  borne  out  by  the  recommendations  of  his  works 
prefixed  to  this  selection,  from  the  pens  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  M'Crie  and  Rev.  John  Brown,  Edinburgh.  We 
rejoice  to  see  this  selection  made  from  the  works  of  one 
ot  whom  we  think  so  highly.  We  hope  it  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  into  notice  the  whole  works  of  the 
author." 

We  confess  we  feel  mortified  that  it  should  still  be 
the  reproach  of  the  religious  public  of  Scotland,  that 
the  real  excellencies  and  attractive  beauties  of  Hugh 
Binning's  writings,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  so  discern- 
ed  and  felt,  as  to  have  brought  out  a  reprint  of  his 
works,  and  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  intrinsic  value. 
We  do  not  do  justice,  in  fact,  to  the  eminent  fiithers  of 
our  Church,  among  whom  Binning,  unquestionably, 
holds  a  distinguished  place. 

SCRIPTURAL  RESEARCHES. 
No.  IX. 


WORLD. 

Paet.  I. — Derangement. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  Esdailb, 

Mim$Ur  of  the  EaU  Church,  Perth. 

The  question  about  the  origin  of  sin  is  very  different 
from  that  which  has  been  so  long  agitated  about  the 
origin  of  evil ;  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  philoso- 
phers firom  the  earliest  period  of  mental  inquiry,  and 
has  led  to  a  more  useless  expenditure  of  talent  than 
any  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind.  But  they  who  have  discussed  this 
question  most  profoundly,  have  seldom  considered  sin 
in  the  list  of  evils.  They  seem  rather  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  hardship  Uiat  the  natural  propensities 
should  ever  be  checked,  or  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences ;  and  they  have  always  manifested  a  tendency 
to  charge  God  foolishly,  because  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  indulge,  without  restraint  or  fear  of  punish- 
ment, the  appetites  and  passions  inseparably  connected 
with  human  nature.  Those  on  the  other  hand,  who 
know  sin  to  be  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  are 
convinced  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  perhaps 
the  only  real  evil  which  exists  in  the  world ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  it  is  removed,  misery  and  fear  will  be 
banished  fi>ora  the  abodes  of  men. 

To  be  sure  even  angelic  purity,  could  it  be  attained 
on  earth,  would  not  exempt  the  possessor  fi>om  the 
stroke  of  death.  But  death  to  a  good  man  is  not  in 
the  list  of  erils :  it  is  the  messenger  that  sets  him  free 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  introduces  him  to 
the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Neither  can  death, 
whether  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  sin,  or  as  the  law  of 
nature  be  regarded  as  an  evil :  as  the  fhiits  of  sin,  it  is  a 
-vrell-deserved  punishment,  and  prevents  the  world  fi'om 
being  over-run  with  the  greatest  of  all  monsters, — ^im- 
mortal  sinners ;  as  the  law  of  nature,  and  extending  to 
all  created  beings,  it  is  the  means  of  removing  the  pre- 
sent actors  from  the  stage,  after  they  have  fulfilled 
their  part,  to  afford  room  for  new  occupants,  who,  in 
their  turn,  give  place  to  others ;  and  thus  death,  which 


every  individual  dreads  so  much,  is  made  the  means  of 
multiplying  life  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  a  constant 
succession  of  living  creatures,  who  enjoy  Uie  blessings 
of  life,  and  transmit  this  boon  through  countless  gene- 
rations, till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Death  was  the  wages  of  sin  only  to  man ;  he  had  a 
charter  of  immortality,  on  condition  of  perfect  obedience : 
it  could  not  be  so,  in  regard  to  the  other  creatures, 
they  were  incapable  of  sinning,  and  could  not  deserve 
death  as  the  fruits  of  delinquency ;  but  they  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  their  creation  infinitely  better  by  death,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  species,  than  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  live  for  ever.  And  if  we  may  believe 
geologists,  myriads  and  millions  of  animals,  of  strange 
shape  and  character,  had  lived  and  died  before  man 
was  created.  Milton  seems  to  be  strangely  at  fhult,  both 
in  his  philosophy  and  divinity,  when  he  represents  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  as,  for  the  first  time,  pouncing 
on  their  victims  after  the  fiill.  Eve  is  represented  as 
expressing  to  Adam  an  anxious  wish  to  remain  in  Para- 
dise, even  in  their  fallen  state. 

**  So  spake,  §0  wished  much  bumbled  Eye,  but  fate 
Subscribed  not ;  nature ^rst  gave  sigtu,  jyjpressed 
On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  ecllpted 
After  short  blush  of  mom ;  nigh  in  her  dght, 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stooped  from  his  airy  tour. 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
Ftrtt  ktaUer  tMen,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind/*— B.  xt.  101. 

Did  the  poet  imagine  that  the  eagle  was  originally 
formed  to  feed  on  grain  like  the  pigeon,  and  the  Bon  to 
eat  straw  like  the  ox  ?  Their  structure,  internal  and 
external,  demonstrates  that  they  were  intended  from 
the  beginning  to  be  what  they  now  are.  Man  alone 
had  it  in  his  power  to  operate  a  change  upon  his  moral 
nature ;  and  it  is  the  history  of  that  change,  and  its 
consequences,  to  which  I  am  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  alone  give  us  any  distinct 
account  of  the  original  condition,  and  subsequent  his- 
tory, of  man;  and  so  precise  are  they  on  these  points, 
that  we  can  trace  an  unbroken  chain  of  history  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  and  from  Moses  to  the  latest  of  the 
prophets,  all  of  whom  bore  testimony  to  Him  who  was 
to  be  sent  for  the  regeneration  of  a  lost  world.  The 
first  momentous  events  in  the  world*s  history,  by  whi^ 
the  condition  of  man  has  been  affected  ever  since,  are 
stated  in  concise  and  simple  terms  in  the  sacred  records. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  them  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  "  By  one  man's  disobedience  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death 
hath  passed  on  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned."  There 
are  many  things  connected  with  this  event  which  the 
restless  curiosity  of  man  would  wish  to  know,  but 
which  God  has  thought  proper  to  conceal,  we  may  be 
sure,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  is  not  necessary 
for  our  happiness ;  and,  besides,  however  much  may  be 
imparted,  there  is  a  point  where  we  must  at  last  stop, 
and  resolve  all  into  the  sovereign  wiU  and  pleasure  of 
the  Most  High. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  why  was  man  permitted  to 
fall?  it  might  be  asked  in  return,  why  he  should 
have  had  a  security  against  sin,  which  was  not  even 
afforded  to  the  angels  ?  for  many  of  them  fell  from 
their  high  estate,  and  are  **  reserved  in  chains  and  dark- 
ness till  judgment ; "  or,  as  the  very  learned  Joseph 
Mede  transhites  it,  "  reserved  for  chains  and  darkness 
at  (the  day  of)  judgment."  But  we  may  ask  ferther, 
would  it  have  been  an  advantage  to  be  secured  against 
the  possibility  of  sinning?  If  any  are  disposed  to 
think  so,  they  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  man  to  have  been  in  the 
situation  of  the  lower  animals,  who  are  kept  from  sin- 
ning by  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  and  not  by  volun- 
tary choice.  Had  man  been  placed  in  such  a  state  as 
this,  he  would  have  been  incapable  either  of  sin  or  qf 
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holiDCM.  We  can  only  ferre  Qod  acceptably  when  we 
worship  Mm  not  by  constnint  but  willingly,  not  from 
necessity,  but  from  full  purpose  of  heart 

Qod  niade  man  In  his  own  image,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  impressions  of  which  is  absolute  freedom.  He 
was  made  **  sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to 
^U,"  whilst  every  motive  was  supplied  to  preserve 
this  freedom  in  its  proper  exercise ;  the  ample  bounty 
of  heaven  left  him  nothing  to  desire  but  to  seek  to  do 
the  divine  will ;  and  it  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  im- 
pel him,  nay,  to  do  all  but  compel  him,  to  yield  a  ready 
and  cheerful  obedence.  One  restraint  only  was  im- 
posed, but  it  involved  no  hardship ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  essential  to  his  freedom,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute him  a  moral  and  accountable  being;  for  had 
there  been  no  law,  there  could  have  been  no  trans- 
gression ;  and  a  moral  law  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques* 
tion  ;  that  law  was  given  only  to  check  the  enormities 
of  sin ;  it  would  have  been  inapplicable  and  unintelli- 
gible in  the  state  of  innocence ;  it  would  have  been  to 
forbid  what  man  had  an  absolute  repugnance  to  do. 
But  to  abstain  from  a  eertain  fruit,  to  which  man  had 
neither  proclivity  nor  aversion,  was  the  simplest  and 
most  reasonable  test  that  coiUd  be  proposed  to  try  the 
allegiance  and  fealty  of  man  to  the  Being  who  had  en- 
dowed him  ynth.  such  high  privileges,  and  who  had  im- 
posed only  one  restraint,  the  inconvenience  of  which  he 
could  never  feel,  with  the  whole  riches  of  the  world, 
besides,  open  to  his  enjoyment.  The  prohibition  should 
have  been  to  him  a  source  of  happiness ;  in  everything 
else  he  acted  in  conformity  with  his  own  pure  and  un- 
tainted feelings ;  with  r^;ard  to  this,  it  should  have 
been  his  pleasure  "  unargued  to  obey ; "  a  dutiful  child 
requires  no  reason  but  a  parent's  wilL 

The  probability  is,  that  man  would  not  have  fallen 
had  he  not  been  tempt«d.  But  the  adversary  was  at 
hand,  who,  artfully  and  successfully,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, plied  his  temptations,  and  induced  the  unfortu- 
nate pair  to  forfeit  their  happiness,  and  become  rebels 
against  their  God.  On  this  deeply  mysterious  subject 
we  mujtt  repress  our  curiosity  and  be  contented  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  limited  information  which  the  Scrip- 
tures afford.  We  learn,  then,  from  this  record  that 
there  was  a  revolt  among  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  that 
the  apostates  were  severely  punished  on  account  of  their 
rebellion.  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  when  they 
sinned,  but  did  cast  them  down  to  hell."  2  Pet  ii.  4. 

It  farther  appears,  that  these  corrupted  beings,  like 
corrupted  mortals,  find  their  chief  gratification  in  op- 
posing the  will  of  God,  and  in  alluring  associates  to  the 
oause  of  rebellion.  What  induced  the  angels  to  sin  we 
know  not ;  this,  however,  we  know,  that  they  must 
have  &llen  by  abusing  the  freedom  which  is  essential 
to  men  and  angels ;  and  this,  farther,  we  learn  from 
these  important  facts,  that  no  beings  but  God,  including 
in  the  term  the  divine  persons  who  constitute  the  god- 
head, are  absolutely  perfect  and  impeccable.  '*  There 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God ;  '*  all  other  beings 
stand  only  in  him ;  whilst  they  look  to  him  they  are 
happy,  and  prevail  by  his  might ;  the  moment  they  think 
to  stand  by  their  own  power,  their  strength  is  withered, 
their  glory  is  departed,  and  they  are,  for  the  time,  out- 
casts from  happiness  and  heaven.  These  are  no  unim- 
portant lessons,  and  they  are  emphatically  taught  by 
the  revolt  and  punishment  of  the  apostate  angels,  and 
by  the  misery  which  man  brought  upon  himself  by  his 
wilful  faU. 

With  regard  to  the  &llen  angels,  their  exclusion  from 
bliss  is  perpetual  and  irreversible;  with  regard  to  £dlen 
roan  a  remedy  has  been  provided,  a  ransom  has  been  found. 
Man  had  a  feeble  and  insufficient  apology,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  urge,  viz.,  that  he  bad  been  misled  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  serpent.  This  was  a  very  insufficient 
excuse  for  violating  a  positive  command  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  man  has  been  made  dearly  to  pay  for  his 


tranagres rion.  Still,  perhapt,  we  may  fwtuie  to  sf, 
that  the  glory  of  Ood  was  interested  in  defieathig  tie 
work  of  the  devQ,  and  in  not  permitting  this  &ir  world 
to  be  made  desolate,  or  to  beeome  a  den  of  demoni; 
although,  therefore,  the  sentence  of  death  was  carried 
into  effect,  yet  the  penitent  and  pSons  were  eneonnged 
to  hope,  and  look  for  "  a  better  reeurrection.'*  Tiie 
chief  of  the  fidlen  angels,  tbrough  whose  temptsdoni 
man  fell,  was,  perhaps,  the  very  chief  of  the  ^esdsl 
intelligences  subordinate  to  Ood.  We  learn  from  Scrip' 
ture,  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  dignities  among  them, 
designated  by  the  names  of  "  thrones,  dominiom,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers ;  "  and  that  all  these  were  made 
by,  and  subjected  to,  the  Son  of  Man.  CoL  I  16, 17. 
The  poet  who  sings  of  Paradise  lost  snd  regained, 
adopts  this  idea,  and  represents  repugnancy  on  tbe  part 
of  the  ftnt  apostate  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  angeU ,  and  o^ 
their  expulsion  from  heaven.  A  poet't  fancy  is  no  good 
authority  in  divinity ;  and  the  super-eminent  geniiu  of 
the  poet  in  question,  u  not  sufficient  to  sway  our  jadg- 
ment,  especially  aa  he  combines  unparalleled  alKQrdi> 
ties  with  unattainable  poetic  excellence.  Neverthelea, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  wmdA  not  be  tSe 
weakest  and  least  iniluential  of  these  spiritusl  hasp 
that  would  venture  to  rebel,  and  seduce  others  froa 
their  allegiance.  Being  baffled  in  his  attempt,  and  his 
hopes  in  heaven  being  bUsted  for  ever,  he  cast  his  eya 
on  the  new  made  world,  and  its  sinless  inhabitants ;  (if 
geologists  will  permit  us  to  speak  so,  for  they  imagiM 
that  the  world  waa  created  millions  of  years  before 
man ;)  the  ambition  of  reigning  in  their  hearts,  and  of 
defeating  the  work  of  God  seized  his  mind,  and  he  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  extent  of  seducing  them  from  God,  aod 
securing  an  inordinate  predominance  over  their  feeliogi 
and  affections. 

But  all  this  was  without  any  benefit  to  the  tempter 
himself:  for  He,  whose  almighty  power  he  had  b  nia 
attempted  to  resist  in  heaven,  had  prepared  for  biio  i 
still  more  signal  discomfiture,  by  enabling  even  weak 
and  &llen  man,  whom  he  had  seduced,  to  cast  off  tbe 
yoke  of  sin,  and  "  to  tread  on  serpenta  and  seorpiou, 
and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy." 

I  have  gone  as  far  on  this  subject  as  I  dare  venture; 
but  1  have  scarcely  presumed  to  speculate  beyond  the 
plain  letter  of  Scripture ;  at  least,  1  have  stated  Dotbing 
mconsistent  with  its  doctrines  and  its  sfurit.  Tbt«e 
high  mysteries  are  frequently  brought  before  our  vie* 
in  Scripture,  and  the  contemplation  of  them  wiU  not 
be  useless  if  it  leads  us  to  adore  the  unsearchable  wa}i 
of  God ;  to  be  thankful  for  what  he  has  revealed;  aod 
to  testify  our  dudful  submission,  by  humble  acqwes- 
cence  in  the  appointments  of  his  wisdom.  The  tubjecu 
which  I  have  brought  before  the  contemplation  of  tbe 
reader,  are  not  mysteries  without  a  meaning;  tbe; 
are  connected  with  all  the  best  and  highest  hopes  ot 
men ;  the  whole  scheme  of  our  salvation  hinges  upen 
them :  this  scheme  was  laid  in  the  counsels  of  p<x^ 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world :  it  was  fixed  and 
determined  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal*  that  the  Son  of 
man  should  be  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  tbe 
Devil :  this  was  not  an  expedient  resorted  to  as  (be 
means  of  remedying  an  unforeseen  evU ;  all  the  evi^ 
which  sin  should  produce  had  been  foreseen,  and  a 
remedy jprovided  z  "  We  are  redeemed  with  the  preciow 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  vitb- 
out  spot,  who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foua- 
dations  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  theie  bit 
times.-     1  Pet.  L  19,  20. 

Thus,  then,  the  fall  of  anffels,  the  fall  of  man,  tbe 
masteries  of  redemption,  and  the  everlasting  triunp^ 
of  the  Redeemer,  are  all  inseparably  coiyoined :  ai» 
who  shall  dare  to  complain,  or  who  may  venture  to 
say,  why  are  things  ordered  thus?  StiU  less  reason 
will  we  have  to  murmur  or  repine,  when  we  come  to 
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consider  tbe  exalted  views  wliidi  the  Gi>spel  revelation 
has  given  ns  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God ; 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  solely  by  the  mani. 
festation  of  the  divine  goodness,  in  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  infirmities  and  tbe  sins  of  men.  This,  I  hope, 
will  sufficiently  appear  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
means  which  God  has  provided  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  evils  and  irregularities  which  sin  has  introduced. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  attend  for  a  little  to  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  these  evils.  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death."  If  death  implied  an  extinction  of  being, 
to  many  it  would  not  be  formidable ;  if  formidable  to 
any,  it  would  be  so  chiefly  to  the  virtuous  and  good, 
whose  sober  habits  and  well  resulated  minds  enable 
tbem  to  enjoy  many  rational  comforts,  which  naturally 
attach  them  to  life,  and  would  make  them  regard  death 
as  the  greatest  of  evils,  did  they  consider  it  as  the  final 
termination  of  their  being:  the  virtuous  Hezeldah  seems 
to  have  been,  for  a  season,  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings.  Tbe  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  habits 
are  alike  foreign  to  virtue  and  to  happiness,  and  who 
can  see  nothing  but  misery  and  confusion  in  this  world, 
or,  at  least,  can  taste  no  true  enjoyment,  might  regard 
death  as  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished :  " 
and  there  cannot  be  a  more  decided  proof  of  the  inef- 
faceable conviction  of  future  responsibility,  than  the 
fact,  that  BO  few  of  the  wicked  and  miserable  have 
dared  to  put  an  end  to  a  wretched  existence.  In  so  far 
as  regards  the  general  economy  of  nature,  death  cannot 
be  accounted  an  evil :  one  generation  passes  away ;  but 
tbe  loss  is  soon  repaired,  and  the  afiTairs  of  men  go  on 
with  renovated  vigour,  and  increased  knowledge,  from 
tbe  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages 
which  are  past.  Why  should  the  present  race  of  mor- 
tals monopoliee  the  blessings  of  existence  ?  In  so  far  as 
tzie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  concerned,  we 
may  safely  say,  that  these  attributes  are  more  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  giving  life  and  enjoyment  to  succes- 
sive millions  of  beings,  than  if  these  blessings  were 
perpetuated  to  the  present  generation  of  men  and 
animals,  which  could  only  be  done  by  the  exclusion  of 
sncceasors. 

But  there  is  a  strong  additional  reason  for  the  re- 
nwval  of  man  from  the  present  state  of  being.  He 
nannot  even  bear  great  longevity.  Take,  for  example, 
the  antediluvian  world.  With  Adam  for  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  among  his  descendants  for  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  yean,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God 
were  received  only  by  one  branch  of  his  family.  Though 
they  could  have  no  difficulty  in  counting  kindred,  and 
must  have  seen  diat  they  all  belonged  to  the  same 
stock,  yet  "  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the 
earth  waa  Ml  of  violence."  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected from  sinners  who  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
who  might  almost  be  said  to  have  the  seeds  of  immor- 
tality remaining  in  their  constitution,  and  probably 
expected  that  tLey  might  escape  the  sentence  of  death  ? 
I  am  fnlly  persuaded  that  the  world  never  saw,  nor  can 
form  a  conception  of  such  horrible  vrickedness  as  was 
conceived  and  practised  by  ainners  unrestrained  by  the 
fear  of  death,  and  of  judgment  to  come;  which  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  been  the  case  with  the  wicked 
who  lived  before  the  flood. 

Give  earthly  immortality,  then,  to  sinners,  and  this 
fitir  vrorM  is  instantly  converted  into  a  Pandemonium ; 
remove  the  fear  of  death,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  other  hell  than  this  earth :  even  now  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  the  hearts  of  worldly  men  are  evil 
rontiniially,  prone  to  mere  animal  gratificatiotts,  averse 
to  all  spiritual  contemplations,  bent  on  encroachment, 
intent  on  aggrandizement,  mortally  hating  all  and  sun- 
dry who  present  any  obstacle  to  headlong  indulgence. 
These  ore  genuint  and  characteristic  features  of  unre- 
newed hnmaa  nature,  and  all  the  restraints  arising  from 
fear  of  puniriuient,  poverty,  and  disgrace,  are  daily 


found  to  be  insnffident  to  repress  the  ebullition  of  those 
fiendish  and  beastly  propensities.  It  was  in  mercy, 
then,  that  God  smote  tbe  earth  witli  sterility,  and 
armed  every  element  of  nature  against  the  life  of  man, 
and  raised  up  competitors  in  the  brute  creation  to  dis- 
pute with  him  the  earth's  sovereignty,  that  the  daily 
call  for  food  and  security  might  draw  hu  attention  firom 
the  indulgence  of  his  grovelling  propensities,  and  com- 
pel him  to  a  certain  degree  of  energy,  from  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  means  of  self-preservation. 

Do  we  not  see,  then,  the  goodness,  as  well  as  the 
severity  of  God,  in  making  death  the  wages  of  sin  ? 
Men,  indeed,  regard  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  but 
God  has  made  it  the  door  to  immortality,  and  the  inlet 
by  which  souls,  purified  by  divine  grace  and  the  discip- 
line of  this  world,  are  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  just.  Viewing  death,  then,  merely 
as  a  measure  of  the  divine  government,  it  appears  a 
wise  and  salutary  arrangement.  It  is  the  vent  by  which 
the  world  is  cleansed  from  its  moral  impurities ;  it  is 
the  door  by  which  the  righteous  escape  from  tbe  mise- 
ries of  the  world,  to  exchange  their  sufferings  for  ever- 
lasring  happiness ;  and  it  makes  room  for  countless 
millions  of  intelligent  beings  who  may  glorify  God  on 
earth,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever  in  heaven,  instead  of 
those  blessings  being  confined  to  one  generation  of 
men.  Nay,  were  deal]h  excluded,  and  tbe  world  stocked 
with  beings  as  pure  as  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
even  this  would  be  a  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
mercy,  for  the  world  would  soon  be  filled ;  there  is  no 
room  for  the  unlimited  multiplication  of  the  species, 
except  by  the  removal  of  old  actors  from  the  scene,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  aspirants  after  "  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality."  In  this  sense,  then,  it  may  justly  be 
said,  that  '*  death  is  swallowed  up  of  -victory,"  and 
that  his  very  ravages  contribute  to  augment  the  number 
of  the  blessed.  True  it  is,  we  may  contemplate  with 
horror,  tbe  multitude  of  thoughtless  victims  who  are 
daily  hurried  into  eternity.  But  it  will  not  always  be 
sot  Christ's  "unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come," 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth; 
when  men  shall  be  bom  only  to  be  blessed ;  till  the 
number  of  the  elect  shall  be  filled  up,  when  Christ  shall 
have  dcHvered  the  kingdom  to  God,  having  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  another  essay. 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND  THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 

BY  AH  AMERICAN. 

COKMUNTCATED   BY   D.    D.    ScOTT,    EsQ. 

No.  I. 

Tm  first  English  settlement  in  New  England  was 
made  by  a  part  of  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Robinson,  driven  with  their  pastor  by  persecution  from 
the  north  of  England  to  Holland,  in  the  year  1608. 
Having  remained,  first  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards 
at  Leyden  twelve  years,  a  part  returned  to  England, 
and  sailing  fix)m  Plymouth,  reached  what  is  now  called ' 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  1620,  founded  a  town  which 
they  called  Plymouth.  Their  number  was  about  one 
hundred  persons.  After  almost  incredible  hardships, 
their  settlement  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
prosperity.  In  less  than  ten  years,  their  colony  in- 
creased to  800  persons. 

In  1628,  a  new  colony  went  out  firom  England  and 
founded  the  town  of  Salem ;  and  in  1630,  another  and 
much  larger  colony  was  sent  out,  and  founded  Boston. 
This  colony  and  that  of  Salem,  were  under  one  govern- 
ment, of  which  John  Winkoop  was  the  chief  or  governor. 
From  these  original  colonies,  many  new  settlements  were 
made  in  their  respective  vicinities.    Aa  they  mm  all 
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■itittte  <m  MuMehuiettf  Bay,  they  were  not  fiu*  from 
each  other,  and  as  they  advanced  in  numbers  they 
began  to  act  in  concert ;  and  from  the  year  1643,  oc- 
casionally held  meetings,  or  congresses,  of  delegates  from 
each  town,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for 
their  common  defence  against  the  Indians.  The  colonies 
of  Plymouth  and  of  Boston,  or  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
it  was  called,  were  united  in  the  year  1692,  and 
thenceforth  they  constituted  but  one  commonwealth, 
and  were  governed  by  the  provisions  of  a  royal  charter. 

At  an  early  period  after  their  settlement,  colonies 
went  out  from  those  on  and  around  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  formed  settlements  in  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  Provinces,  and  at  present  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Rhode  Island.  At  a  later  period,  Maine  and 
Vermont  were  added  to  the  number  of  New  England 
colonies  or  commonwealths.  The  population  of  these 
Tarious  districts  augmented  gradually.  Many  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
which  was,  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  of  Indiana. 
Several  destructive  wars  were  \i*aged  with  them,  ending 
in  the  subjection  of  the  aborigines.  Meanwhile  the 
work  of  clearing  away  the  forests,  building  towns  and 
cities,  establiihing  schools  and  churches,  founding  col- 
leges, &c.,  went  on,  and  at  the  end  of  eighty  years,  the 
New  England  colonies  embraced  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  souls.  From  that  epoch,  ^1700  J  the  increase 
of  the  population  was  rapid  and  without  interruption, 
excepting  during  the  two  French  wars,  as  they  are 
called,  in  1745-49,  and  1754-63,  when  England  being 
at  war  with  France,  involved  the  colonies  in  war  wi^ 
the  Canadas,  (which  then  belonged  to  France,)  and 
the  war  of  revolution  in  1775-83.  During  those  three 
periods  of  war.  New  England,  in  common  with  the 
other  portions  of  what  constitutes  the  United  States, 
suffered  much.  It  was  only,  however,  a  temporary  de- 
pression. The  present  popuktion  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  viz. :  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  is  not  far 
from  two  millions  and  a-half.  And  probably  there  is 
not  on  the  globe  a  country  better  supplied  with  a  well 
educated  ministry,  or  the  means  of  popular  education. 
There  is  probably  not  a  district  containing  a  suflicient 
population,  which  has  not  a  school.  Besides  many 
academies  or  high  schools,  there  are  twelve  colleges, 
some  five  or  six  theological  seminaries,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  medical  and  law  schools  in  these  six  states. 

Having  given  a  sufficient  sketch  of  the  history  of 
New  England,  I  now  proceed  to  describe  very  briefly, 
the  character  of  the  men  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
New  Enghmd  colonies,  and  the  authors,  under  God, 
of  those  blessed  institutions  which  have  produced  many 
good  fruits. 

L  The  colonists  who  planted  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  on  the  shores  of  New  England, 
were  actuated  by  the  noblest  motives  which  could  in- 
fluence men.  It  is  true  that  they  were  oppressed  and 
denied  some  of  their  dearest  rights  in  their  native  land. 
But  this  could  have  been  borne,  nor  was  redress  im- 
possible. Or  they  could  have  remained  in  Holland, 
and  there  worshipped  Grod  in  a  manner  congenial  to 
their  feelings  and  to  their  conscience.  But  they  chose 
to  emigrate  to  an  almost  unknown  land — ^to  inhospitable 
shores — ^to  an  unsubdued  wilderness,  and  this  chiefly 
for  the  nobie  purpose  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer.  In  the  statement  of  the  reasons  given  by 
the  emigrants  firom  Leyden  for  their  removal  is  the 
following :  "  Fifthly  and  lastly,  which  was  not  the 
least,  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying 
some  good  foundations,  or,  at  least,  to  make  some  way 
thereunto  for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  those  remote 
parts  of  the  world ;  yea,  although  they  should  be  but 
as  stepping-stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of 
io  good  a  work."     Eliot  and  the  Mayhews.  Sergeant 


and  Brainerd,  did  not  forget  thii.  Thar  deseendndi, 
although  alas  I  they  almost  forgot  it,  are  now,  blessed 
be  God,  in  these  days  endeavooriog,  in  some  measure, 
t9  fulfil  the  high  project  which  Uieir  Others  had  ia 
view.  Where  should  the  missionary  spirit  be  con- 
stantly felt,  if  not  in  the  land  which  it  peopled  ?  Msy 
that  spirit  long  bum  in  every  Christian  heart  in  New 
England,  for  she  owes  it  to  the  country,  to  the  world, 
to  Christ,  to  fulfil  the  high  destination,  which,  in  xht 
choice  of  her  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  providence  of 
God,  has  been  assigned  to  her!  Somewhat  of  the 
same  spirit  influenced  many  of  the  individual  eaugnnts 
in  the  other  colonies  which  settled  in  the  United  Scstes^ 
but  not  comparable  as  to  extent,  and  not  at  adl  as  to 
organized  form,  to  that  which  influenced  the  colonize 
tion  of  New  England.  * 

In  vain  shall  we  seek  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  colonies 
of  other  times  or  countries.  An  escape  from  oppre^ 
don,  and  often  from  the  restraints  of  law ;  a  restless 
curiosity,  and  a  spirit  of  hazardous  enterprise  ;  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  love  of  gain ;  politicsd  measures 
for  the  increase  of  power,  or  for  the  abstraction  of  :. 
redundant  population,  were  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  planting  of  all  the  colonies  in  the  Old  World,  aod, 
excepting  New  England,  in  the  New  World  aUa  A 
desire  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  colonies  sent  forth  from  Egypt  and  Pbcem- 
cia,  from  Greece,  from  Carthage,  and  from  Rome.  And 
it  had  little,  very,  little  to  do  with  those  which  wear 
forth  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  France  and  Hol- 
land, and  from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  modem  timc>. 

II.  Very  many  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  KngUik^ 
were  descendants  of  the  most  respectable  fiuuilies  ir. 
England,  and  made  great  sacrifices  in  going  to  tly: 
land.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  colonj 
which  founded  Boston  and  the  neighbouring  pUcc?. 
They  were  not  convicts  transported  for  their  cxime^ ; 
they  were  not  men  who  fled  from  justice,  to  find  as 
asylum  in  that  wilderness ;  nor  were  they  an  ^giioble 
rabble,  driven  by  starvation  from  their  native  but  L- 
mished  land ;  but  they  were  almost,  to  a  man,  in  goo^ 
circumstances  in  their  native  country,  and  not  a  fetr 
were,  for  those  times,  wealthy.  The  respectability  d 
Winthrop,  and  Stoughton,  and  Ames,  and  Chauncey. 
and  Sherman,  and  Hobart,  and  Fisk,  and  Johnson  the 
founder  of  Boston,  and  his  wife.  Lady  Arabella,  an<i 
many  more  who  might  be  named,  is  well  known.  Al- 
most every  important  town  of  New  England  was  set- 
tled by  respectable  emigrants,  many  of  whose  descen- 
dants are  now  to  be  found  in  those  places,  inheriting, 
not  only  their  names,  but  also  their  virtues  and  th«ar 
respectability. 

lU.  They  had  a  noble  regard  for,  and  interest  in. 
their  fatherland,  its  customs,  and  its  civil  and  religiou> 
institutious.  Although  they  had  suffered  ^vrong,  as<' 
felt  it  deeply,  yet  they  never  could  forget  that  the. 
were  English,  nor  lose  their  love  for  England.  One 
reason  why  the  congregation  of  Mr  Robinson  in  Lef- 
den  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  Holland  was,  tliaL 
"  their  posterity  would,  in  a  few  generations^  beeoiL^ 
Dutch,  and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the  English  naticA, 
they  being  rather  desirous  to  enlaq^  lus  majesty  s 
dominions,  and  to  live  imder  their  natural  prince.** 

IV.  The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  gene- 
rally pious,  and  many  of  them  eminently  so.  Tber 
religion  was  strict,  affecting  their  whole  omduct,  cben^- 
ful  in  the  main,  though  somewhat  stem ;  their  moratity 
was  excellent ;  their  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  mot* 
rigid  and  exemplary.  They  were  industrious,  froga.', 
and  temperate  in  a  remarkable  degree.  No  people  <>.' 
earth  ever  acted  more  from  principle  in  everything: 
Custom  and  habit  had  their  influence ;  but  cusrom  ami 
habit  with  them  were  founded  in  prindpla.  They  werv 
emphatically  men  of  principle.  They  had  great  regar  ! 
for  the  Word  of  God  and  its  precepts.    They  paid  gren^ 
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deference  to  the  difine  authority,  and  but  little  to 
that  which  is  human,  when  not  lupported  by  that 
which  is  divine.  They  carried  their  religion  into 
everything.  It  was  a  constituent  quality  of  every 
action,  a  pervading  element,  whose  influence  was 
seen  and  felt  everywhere.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  regard  to  providences.  They  saw  God's  hand 
in  every  event. 

V.  In  doctrine  they  were  "  incorrupt"  The  fell  of 
man,  his  total  alienation  from  God,  the  supreme  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ,  atonement  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  perseverance  of  believers  in  holi- 
ness,  and  thrir  kindred  truths  and  doctrines,  were  cor- 
dially embraced,  and  feithfiilly  preached.  They  had 
their  defects,  no  doubt,  and  their  manner  of  exhibiting 
truth  was  not  al>vBys  felicitous  and  skilful;  yet  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  fully,  faithfully,  and, 
in  genera],  successfully  delivered.  Their  ministers  were 
much  such  men  as  were  their  contemporaries  Owen, 
Howe,  Baxter,  and  Bates.  The  religious  instruction 
of  their  chndren  was  faithful  and  wonderfully  success- 
ful. No  object  was  felt  to  be  more  important  than  this 
by  the  Pilgrims ;  and  it  is  remarkable  what  a  blessing 
attended  their  solicitude  and  their  efforts. 

VI.  No  people  on  earth  ever  estimated  the  import- 
ance of  learning  at  a  higher  rate  than  did  the  colonists 
who  setded  New  England.  They  were  themselves  an 
educated  people.  They  were  an  intelligent  people. 
They  brought  with  them  the  love  of  letters.  There 
were  few,  if  any,  among  them  who  could  not  read.  One 
of  the  first  subjects  to  which  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion, was  suitable  provision  for'  the  establishment  of 
common  schools  and  academies.  And  but  few  years 
rolled  away  before  they  founded  a  noble  institution  for 
the  preparation  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  men 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  state.  Many  of  their  ministers 
were  eminently  successful. 

In  the  following  papers  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  some  mistakes  which  were  committed  by  the  minis- 
try  and  the  Churches  of  New  England,  the  evil  influence 
of  whidi  has  reached  down  to  Uie  present  time.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  perfect  men,  but,  take  them 
altogether,  they  were  such  men  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen,  and  they  deserve  to  be  long  and  respectfully 
remembered  by  every  American  Christian. 

CHANGE  PRODUCED  BT  DEATH: 

A  DISCOURSE.' 

Bt  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 

Mtniiier  ^Lodiwmnoeh. 

**  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and 
spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying,  I  am  a  stran- 
ger and  a  sojourner  with  you ;  give  me  a  possession 
of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight" — Gen.  xxiii.  3,  4. 

Whsiv  not  merely  the  whole  kingdom,  but  a  large 
portion  oC  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  recently 
been  one  wide  spread  scene  of  disease  and  suffer- 
ing-, like  a  great  hospital  filled  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  how  much  affliction,  as  well  as  sin,  has 
passed  under  that  eye  which  <<  looketh  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  beholdeth  under  the  whole 
heaven."  Though  the  sphere  of  our  vision  be 
more  limited,  and  the  range  even  of  our  imagina- 
tion be  circumscribed,  yet  we  have  seen,  or  can 
imagine,  many  touching  scenes  of  calamity.  At 
present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  view  of  the 

•   Preached  during  the  preralence  of  Influensa  in  thie  coimtnr 
■nd  en  the  cootlDcnt. 


revolution  produced  in  our  sympatmes  and  feelings 
by  the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relatives 
and  friends,  together  with  one  or  two  reflections 
thereby  suggested* 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  the 
eagerness  which  Abraham  shewed  to  consign  his 
beloved  Sarah  to  the  grave,  when  he  said  to  the 
sons  of  Heth,  <<  Give  me  a  possession  of  a  bury- 
ing-place with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out 
of  my  sight."  His  affection  for  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  and  companion  of  all  his  wanderings,  the 
sharer  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
mised seed,  was  very  remarkable,  and  led  him  to 
do  the  only  thing  recorded  in  his  history  that 
seemed  to  be  harsh  and  cruel.  For  her  sake  he 
banished  from  his  house,  not  merely  his  handmaid 
Hagar,  but  his  son  Ishmael,  and  left  them  to 
wander,  and,  for  aught  that  he  knew,  to  perish  in 
the  wilderness;  and  yet  mark  what  a  change  death 
produced  in  this  beloved  companion.  She  is  no 
longer  the  delight  of  his  eye,  and  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  but  he  is  fain  to  have  her  buried  out  of 
his  sight.  Formerly  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
live  without  her,  now  he  can  no  longer  live  beside 
her.  Death  has  quenched  and  closed  that  eye, 
which  beamed  with  affection  and  intelligence.  A 
livid  paleness  has  overspread  the  cheek  that  glowed 
with  health.  The  lips  are  closed  on  which  dwelt 
the  law  of  kindness.  The  whole  frame  has  become 
a  piece  of  inanimate  clay,  and  threatens  to  spread 
putrefaction  and  disease  around.  And,  therefore, 
Abraham  said  to  the  sons  of  Heth,  regarding  her 
whom  erewhile  he  loved  as  his  own  soul,  "  Give 
me  a  possession  of  a  burying-place,  that  I  may 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight.** 

And  who  ia  Sarah,  and  what  has  she  done,  that 
she  has  become  so  offensive  to  him  ?  Why,  she 
is  the  companion  of  his  youth,  united  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity,  as  well  as  the  strongest 
earthly  tie  that  binds  one  human  being  to  another 
in  this  world.  They  had  probably  grown  up  to- 
gether, and  engaged  in  the  same  amusements,  and 
followed  the  same  pursuits  in  their  earliest  and 
happiest  days.  Their  affection  for  one  another 
"  had  grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength,"  till  it  was  firmly  and  perma- 
nently established  by  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  one  another.  Sarah  had  every  quality, 
not  merely  to  procure,  but  to  retain  his  affection. 
Her  external  appearance  was  the  least  recommen- 
dation, though,  alas !  it  be  a  primary  object  with 
many  persons ;  and  of  it-,  you  will  observe,  it  is 
said,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Genesis,  ver.  14,  15, 
"  When  Abraham  was  come  into  Egypt,  the 
Egyptians  beheld  the  woman,  that  she  was  very 
fair.  The  princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and 
commended  her  before  Pharaoh ;  and  the  woman 
was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house."  But  the  qua- 
lities of  her  mind  were  a  far  higher  recommenda- 
tion. We  do  not,  indeed,  know  what  measure 
of  intelligence  she  possessed ;  and  there  is  evidence 
that  she  was  far  inferior  to  Abraham  in  faith  and 
patience,  in  temper  and  kindness.  She,  indeed, 
appears  sometimes  very  unreasonable  to  her  lord, 
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us  well  as  harsb  and  cruel  to  her  domestics.  But 
Btill,  with  all  these  imperfections,  we  know  that 
she  was  a  pious  woman ;  and  as  such,  her  faith  is 
spoken  of  m  Scripture,  and  her  example  held  up 
for  the  imitation  of  others.  She  is  one  of  the 
"  cloud  of  witnesses,*'  whose  faith  is  celebrated  in 
the  11  th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and,  so  far  from  being  habitually  disrespectful  to 
her  husband,  she  ic  set  forth  as  a  model  of  con- 
jugal respect  in  the  3d  chapter  of  1  Peter,  Ter.  5, 
6 :  "  After  this  manner  in  the  old  time  the  holy 
women  also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  them- 
selves, being  in  subjection  unto  their  own  husbands ; 
even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord : 
whose  daughters  ye  are  as  long  as  ye  do  well,  and 
are  not  afraid  with  any  amazement."  For  his 
sake,  or  rather  entering  into  his  views,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  she  renounced  the 
religion  of  her  fathers,  and  forsook  the  land  of 
her  nativity,  relinquished  all  her  possessions  and 
prospects,  and  became  a  wanderer  and  pilgrim  on 
the  earth.  She  attended  all  his  steps,  and  shared 
in  all  his  fortunes,  entered  into  all  his  plans,  and 
participated  in  all  his  cares,  joined  with  him  in 
every  act  of  worship,  and  was  inspired  with  the 
same  hopes.  At  length  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  promised  seed  which  had  so  long  exercised 
their  faith  and  solicitude,  and  opened  up  to  them  the 
prospect  of  so  much  honour  and  advantage.  And 
after  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
spent  in  this  manner,  (for  we  have  supposed  they 
grew  up  together  from  their  youth,)  by  how  many 
ties  were  they  united,  and  by  how  many  endearing 
recollections  were  their  hearts  knit  together !  And 
yet  death  came  and  burst  these  ties  asunder ;  and 
so  great  was  the  change  produced,  that  Abraham, 
instead  of  wishing  to  keep  up  the  connection  any 
longer,  was  fain  to  have  her  buried  out  of  his 
sight.  Alas !  what  havoc  has  sin  wrought  in  the 
world,  and  what  a  melancholy  change  does  death 
produce,  and  how  desirable  is  it  to  have  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  our  friends  in  a  happier  land, 
where  there  is  no  separation,  and  no  sorrow,  and 
where  death  itself  shall  die ! 

Many  such  events  as  the  one  now  described 
have  lately  occurred,  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
case  of  every  individual  will  be  best  suggested  by 
his  own  experience.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  ties 
which  unite  those  who  have  sat  upon  the  same 
knee,  and  been  fed  by  the  same  hand,  have  reclined 
on  the  same  couch,  and  kneeled  around  the  same 
domestic  altar,  and  *^  who  are  dearer  to  one  an- 
other than  any  strangers."  Nor  shall  I  speak  of  those 
friends  who  are  united  by  community  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  whose  calling  and  pursuits  have  brought 
them  together,  and  whose  esteem  and  affection 
have  been  established  by  time  and  habit,  but  they 
must  all  be  separated  at  last.  Death  bursts  every 
tie,  and  dissolves  everv  connection  that  is  formed 
in  this  world,  and  makes  us  glad  to  be  separated 
from  those  whom  we  esteemed  most  highly,  and 
loved  most  ardently.  The  ties  which  unite  parents 
and  child  are  more  tender,  and  more  touching.  Even 
St  an  age  when  children  are  altogether  helpless 


and  dependent,  and  can  do  nothing  but  swaken 
solicitude  and  give  trouble,  they  arc  tctj  dear, 
especially  to  the  heart  of  one  parent,  and  she  i« 
very  loath  to  have  her  infant  torn  from  ha  bo- 
som. There  is  something  truly  painful  in  seeinf: 
persons  so  young  struggling  with  unknown  suffer- 
ings, and  feeling  ills  which  they  cannot  exprp«<. 
How  appalling  the  stroke  of  death  when  it  falls 
upon  innnts  before  they  have  arrived  at  intelli- 
gence, and  have  done  neither  good  nor  evil  k 
their  own  persons  1  And,  how  are  the  afiectioiB 
of  parents  torn,  and  their  hopes  blasted  by  rod 
events !  Yet^  even  these  little  victims  of  mor- 
tality must  soon  be  consigned  to  the  narrow  house. 
Though  the  feelings,  however,  awakened  in  this 
manner,  be  peculiarly  tender  and  touching,  thej 
are  not  the  most  permanent.  The  longer  a  child 
lives,  the  deeper  and  more  durable  is  the  wound 
produced  by  ita  sickness  and  death.  He  may  not 
merely  have  become,  in  some  sense,  independent 
of  his  parents,  but  be  able  and  willing  to  afTord 
them  assistance,  and  then  his  death  is  a  tempore 
loss.  But  if,  besides  this,  he  lived  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  and  had  devoted  himsdfto 
the  service  of  God — ^if  he  possessed  snch  taknts, 
and  had  received  such  an  education  as  enabled  bim 
to  be  useful  to  others,  and  to  promote  his  own 
reputation  in  the  world,  though  he  should  n(^ 
have  the  prospect  of  rising  to  such  eminence  £ 
to  occupy  "  the  high  places  of  the  earth,''  and 
"  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes,"  his  decease 
is  then  a  pecuharly  sore  bereavement  to  pious  and 
intelligent  parents,  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  For  I  must  take  leave  to  aay,  tl»r 
those  who,  either  in  a  limited  or  more  extensive 
sphere,  are  instrumental  in  promoting  the  giarr 
of  God,  by  the  instruction  and  improrement  of 
mankind,  are  better  employed,  and  greater  bene- 
factors to  their  race,  than  those  who  are  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  nations,  and  guide  the  helm  of 
affairs.  No  wonder,  therefore,  though  parents  value 
highly  such  children.  But  when  death  arre»u 
their  labours,  their  usefulness  is  terminated,  and 
their  society  no  longer  desired.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  unwilling  are  a£fectionate  and  dutiful  child- 
ren to  part  with  their  beloved  parents,  even  at  the 
most  advanced  period  of  life  I  They  feel  the  ad- 
vantage  of  their  experience,  and  the  weight  of 
their  lessons.  They  prize  their  holy  example  aod 
fervent  prayers ;  and  when  a  pious  parent  can  do 
nothing  but  pray  for  his  children,  it  is  a  verygrea: 
boon ;  for  '<  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  id  tt 
righteous  man  avaOeth  much."  A  pious  and 
dutiful  child  reveres  the  hoary  heed  of  his  Tener- 
able  parent,  and  supports  his  tottering  steps  till 
death  bring  him  home  to  his  grave,  "  like  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe,  that  cometh  in  in  his  season.* 
And  then  he  too  must  say,  <<give  me  apossecsioc 
of  a  burying-place,  that  X  may  bury  my  dead  oat 
of  my  sight."  The  case  of  Abraham,  howev^. 
is  more  affecting  than  any  of  these ;  but  there  is  i 
more  touching  case  still^  and  you  have  only  u* 
look  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture  formerlv  drawn, 
in  order  to  see  it    Sarah  looked  np  to  Abrahaa^ 
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and  called  him  Lord  and  master,  was  gaided  by 
his  counsel,  and  supported  bj  his  arm,  and  there- 
fore, his  death  would  have  been  a  far  greater 
calamity  than  her^s  was.  A  belieTing  husband, 
besides  being  wise  and  pious,  prudent  and  in- 
dustrious, is  the  head  and  staff  of  a  family.  To 
him  all  look  up  for  counsel,  and  upon  him  all 
depend  for  support.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
direct  amidst  all  perplexities,  and  to  soothe  under 
all  sorrows,  to  control  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
assist  in  all  emergencies.  What,  then,  are  the 
widowed  mother  and  the  fatherless  children  to  do, 
when  deprived  of  the  head  which  guided  them, 
and  the  arm  that  sustained  them  ?  And  how  can 
they  part  with  such  a  one,  and  be  cast  upon  their 
own  resources,  or,  it  may  be,  obliged  to  look  to 
the  cold  hand  of  charity,  and  endure  the  insolent 
scorn  of  a  heartless  and  evil  generation  ?  And 
yet  such  is  the  change  that  death  produces,  that 
even  such  a  mourning  circle  are  fain  to  remove 
from  the  midst  of  them,  him  who  occupied  the 
chief  place,  and  to  have  their  dead  buried  out  of 
their  sight. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  from  so  many 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  death,  how  foolish,  as  well  as  sinful,  it  is  to 
set  our  hearts  supremely  upon  any  thing  in  this 
world.     I  speak  not  merely  of  those  riches  and 
possessions  which  perish  with  the  using,  and  which 
add  nothing  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  happiness  of  any  man  ;  nor  of  those  occupa- 
tions and    indulgencies  which  soon   superinduce 
weariness  and  loathing ;  nor  of  that  honour  and 
Mlhority  which  involve  in  perplexity  and  trouble. 
But  it  is  both  sinful  and  injurious  to  love  exces- 
sively any  earthly  relative  and  friend.     They  are 
mdeed  all  entitled  to  their  own  proper  place  in  our 
hearts,  and  may  be  esteemed  and  loved  very  highly 
for  their  personal  worth  or  useful  qualities.     The 
grace  of  God  does  not  eradicate  any  lawful  affection 
of  the  human  mind,  but  confirms  and  purifies  it. 
You  can  depend,  far  more  safely  upon  the  affec- 
tion of  a  Christian,  than  upon  that  of  any  other 
person ;  and  you  are  sure  "  he  will  do  you  good 
snd  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  his  life.**  Divine  grace 
only  restrains  and  modifies  eyerj  inferior  feeling 
of  the  human  heart.     It  subordinates  the  creature 
to  the  Creator,  and  teaches  us  to  love  father  and 
mother,  wife  and  child,  brother  and  sister  incom- 
parably less   than  God,  to  devote  them  all  to 
his  service  and  resign  them  all  to  his  will.     To 
love  any  creature  supremely  is  putting  it  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  giving  it  that  throne  in  our 
hearts,  which  is  due  only  to  him*     It  is  as  really 
idolatry  as  the  worshipping  of  other  gods  than  the 
Lord;  and  as  such  is  not  merely  criminal,  but 
injurious.     Such  unrestrained   and  excessive  at- 
tachment keeps  the  mind  restless  and  unhappy  so 
long  as  the  beloved  object  lives,  and  leaves  it  dis- 
coHRolate  and  miserable  when  it  ia  gone.    Such 
persons  are  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Micah,  *'  They 
na^e  taken  away  my  idol,  and  what  have  I  left 
behind?" 

But  the  Christian  has  still  God  as  his  por- 


tion, and  the  source  of  his  loy.  He  loves  him 
supremely,  and  knows  how  to  bow  to  his  authority, 
and  be  resigned  to  his  holy  will.  He  endeavours 
to  engage  his  relatives  and  friends  in  his  service, 
and  so  far  as  he  succeeds  he  is  not  left  to  mourn 
over  the  deceased,  even  as  others  who  have  no 
hope.  He  feels  an  unspeakable  complacency  in 
the  persuasion  that  they  have  passed  into  glory, 
and  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  recovering  their 
society  in  far  holier  and  happier  circumstances 
than  those  in  which  they  were  united  in  this 
world. 

It  is  equally  obvious  to  remarK,  from  the 
scenes  described,  how  much  evil  sin  has  introduced 
into  the  imiverse.  For  it  was  sin  which  «  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.''  We 
should  remember  habitually,  and  feel  sensibly  that 
it  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  We  should  hate  it  with 
a  perfect  hatred,  and  nee  from  it  as  our  greatest 
calamity.  If  we  escape  from  sin  to  the  Saviour, 
we  are  safe,  and  will  be  for  ever  happy.  Now  all 
the  ills  that  we  see,  and  all  the  sorrows  that  we 
feel,  admonish  us  to  have  recourse  to  his  righteous- 
ness and  grace,  and  teach  us  that  '*sin  is  exceed- 
ingly sinful."  But  when  it  sends  famine,  or  pesti- 
lence into  the  land,  and  converts  many  habitations 
into  houses  of  mourning,  its  malignity  becomes 
more  conspicuous.  Turn  into  the  abode  where 
the  king  of  terrors  has  left  his  victim.  Behold  the 
weeping  relatives  gathered  around  all  {hat  remains 
of  one,  erewhile  very  dear  and  valuable  to  them. 
Mark  the  heaving  sigh,  and  the  bursting  tear,  and 
see  the  pale  and  ghastly  countenance  so  much 
changed  by  the  stroke  of  death,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  contemplated  without  pain.  The  most 
affectionate  friends  cannot  always  look  upon  it, 
and  all  are  sooii  glad  to  have  it  buried  out  of  their 
sight.  But  if  we  could  draw  aside  the  veil  which 
hangs  upon  the  future  world,  we  should  discover 
more  terrible  consequences  of  sin  than  any  that  are 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  For  whilst  the  souls 
of  believers,  at  death,  pass  into  glory,  the  wicked 
are  turned  into  hell,  and  lie  down  in  everlasting 
burnings.  And  if  the  body  be  so  much  changed 
by  death,  then  I  have  no  doubt  the  unpardoned 
and  unrenewed  soul  will  be  still  more  changed. 
If  the  dead  body  become  so  offensive  in  a  few 
days,  that  the  most  affectionate  relatives  are  glad 
to  have  it  buried  out  of  their  sight,  how  much 
more  offensive  will  the  guilty  and  polluted,  con- 
demned and  ruined  soul  become?  At  present 
we  feel  as  if  we  could  hardly  be  happy  even  in 
heaven  unless  we  had  our  parents  and  companions, 
our  children  and  beloved  friends,  aronnd  us,  (and 
their  presence  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  enhance 
our  bliss ;)  and  we  think  we  could  not  bear  to  be 
separated  from  them  for  ever,  and  to  see  everlast- 
ing destruction  come  upon  them,  and  yet  mark 
what  the  numerous  facts  already  adduced  in 
illustration  of  the  text,  seem  to  teach  us.  We 
will  not  merely  perceive  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  administration,  and  acquiesce  in  the  sen- 
tence of  their  condemnation ;  our  love  to  God, 
and  hatred  of  sin,  will  not  merely  prevail  over 
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every  other  feeling,  but  we  could  not  there  bear 
the  presence  of  a  guilty  and  polluted  relative,  and 
would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Banish  them  out  of 
our  sight  I"  And  O  !  say  not  this  is  strange,  and 
unnatural  language.  If  a  child,  even  in  this  sinful 
world,  may  so  provoke  us  to  anger,  as  to  oUite- 
rate,  for  a  time,  our  tenderness  and  affection  for 
him,  or  so  defile  himself  with  sin,  fmd  cover  him- 
self with  shame,  as  to  turn  our  hearts  away  from 
him,  and  provoke  us  to  disown  him,  and  banish 
him  from  our  presence,  think  it  not  strange  if  the 
far  guiltier  and  more  polluted  souls  of  the  wicked, 
after  death,  completely  destroy  the  natural  sympa- 
thies and  affections,  towards  them,  of  those  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  have  been  made  perfect  in 
holiness,  and  stand  continually  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb.  It  is  painful,  it  is  appalling, 
especially  to  a  husband,  or  a  parent,  to  contem- 
plate e^en  the  bare  possibifity  of  such  a  consum- 
mation. But  it  is  just  all  the  more  calculated  to 
rouse  us  from  our  lethargy,  and  call  forth  the 
most  energetic  exertions  to  pluck  the  souls  of 
those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us  like  brands  out 
of  the  everlasting  burnings,  as  well  as  to  use  the 
greater  diligence  to  make  our  own  calling  and 
election  sure.  And,  to  quicken  our  diligence,  let 
us  look  at  the  consequences  of  sin,  not  merely  in 
the  perdition  of  a  single  sinner,  but  of  all  the 
children  of  condemnation.  What  will  that  place 
be,  which  is  the  habitation  not  merely  of  solitary 
individuals,  as  sinful  and  miserable  as  we  have 
described  them,  but  of  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  millions  of  millions  of  fallen  angels, 
and  of  the  condemned  children  of  men  ?  And 
will  we,  after  all,  still  harbour  corruption,  and 
live  in  the  indulgence  of  sin,  that  we  may  have 
our  everlasting  portion  with  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels ?  If  there  were  no  remedy  for  these  evils, 
it  might  be  prudent,  and  for  our  comfort,  to  close 
our  eyes  against  them.  But  a  complete  antidote 
has  been  provided.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as- 
sumed human  nature  into  personal  union  with  his 
divine  nature,  and  came  into  this  world,  and 
laboured,  and  died,  "  to  bring  men  out  of  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery  into  a  state  of  justification  and 
salvation."  Those  who  are  united  to  him  by 
faith  shall  not  merely  be  pardoned  and  rescued 
from  future  punishment,  but  sanctified  and  quali- 
fied for  heaven.  As  soon  as  the  body  falls  by  the 
stroke  of  death,  "  the  souls  of  believers  are  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  pass  into  glory,  and  shall  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord."  Even  the  body,  though 
left  behind  in  the  grave,  sleeps  in  Jesus,  and  he 
will  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.  It  will  then  not 
merely  put  off  the  hue  of  death,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  tomb,  and  become  as  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful as  ever  it  was  in  its  best  days  on  earth,  but 
far  lovelier  than  anything  that  is  ever  seen  in  this 
world.  "  It  shall  be  changed  and  fashioned  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body,  not  having  spot  nor 
wrinkle  nor  any  such  thing."  The  soul,  too,  will 
be  still  more  changed  and  improved;  and  the 
^ole  man,  soul  and  body,  after  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  and  the  day  of  judgment,  wiQ  be 


raised  to  an  exaltation  and  gkiry,  a  perfection  ud 
happiness,  <<  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
h^ird,  neither  hatli  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive."  The  redeemed  from  amongst 
men  will  mingle  with  the  society,  and  partidpale 
in  the  enjoyments,  of  angels  and  arcbaJDgels,  id 
of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  which  %vmvd 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  They  shall  come  to 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to 
God  the  judge  of  all,  whom  they  shall  see  as  tber 
are  seen,  and  know  even  as  they  are  known.  "  For 
to  him  that  overcometh,"  says  Christ,  '^willl 
grant  to  sit  with  me  upon  my  throne,  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Fuib^ 

Xn  his  throne."  And  for  what  do  men  for^-u 
liis  glory  and  felicity,  and  incur  all  the  degra- 
dation and  misery  of  the  unbelieving  and  impeu- 
tent  ?  For  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which  are  k\ 
for  a  season,  yea,  for  those  things  which  are  not; 
for  the  wicked  are,  of  all  men,  most  voM^ 
even  in  this  life.  The  line  which  separate  l«- 
tween  lawful  and  unlawful  indulgence,  at  iht  tsst 
time  marks  out  the  boundary  between  happioes 
and  misery ;  transgress  it,  and  you  will  eoonLrinf 
upon  yourself  a  degree  of  suffering  proporti0B«<i 
to  the  greatness  of  the  transgression ;  so  that  sin- 
ners contract  guilt  without  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
pensation, and  embrace  misery  for  its  own  »ke. 
'<  Let  the  wicked  then  forsake  his  wajs,  and  tiie 
unrighteous  nmn  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  retoi 
unto  the  Lord,  who  will  have  mercy  upon  hb, 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardoiL" 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITI0> 

No.  11. 

By  Ja.me8  Stark,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

In  a  former  paper,  under  this  head,  I  offered  m 
observations  on  the  character  and  condition  of  mas  a 
general ;  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  readtf  ^^^ 
great  principles  of  conduct,  namely,  piety  and  chafi*i. 
the  fear  of  God  and  mutual  love,  by  the  fonos^ 
which,  every  creature  is  bound  in  every  condidon  ^ 
life,  and  by  the  latter,  man  is  bound  in  every  cootiici^ 
of  social  life. 

But  man  ig  not  merely  a  social  being.  In  no  pen^ 
of  his  history  do  we  find  the  human  race  nssoa^ 
together  in  what  may  be  called  a  general  or  pronrisco^ 
state  of  society,  uninfluenced  by  the  tics  of  country «» 
kindred ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  all  times  distribote^ 
into  little  communities,  each  differing  from  the  (^ 
in  language,  laws,  and  manners,  and  every  atteopt  t: 
amalgamate  them  under  one  universal  monareliy.  ^ 
fruitless  as  it  is  permanently  to  unite  together  the  <it^ 
of  quicksilver. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  proper  sequel  to  the  obiert«> 
tions  formerly  made,  to  advert  for  a  little  to  the  f^ 
pie  of  attachment  implanted  in  the  hnnuui  constftuflA' 
the  operation  of  which  is  to  contract  the  social  &^ 
and  divide  mankind  into  associations,  fraternities,  fr^ 
ships. 

The  purpose  and  final  cause  of  this  principle  it  is  "^ 
difficult  to  perceive.  It  cannot  be  to  couDtera««' 
destroy  the  social  character  of  man.  Such  a  thoec^ 
would  be  an  impious  arraignment  of  the  aU^wiseCr^^^ 
as  if  he  had  endowed  man  with  opposite  and  contnuhc^ 
powers,  and  frustrated  the  work  of  his  own  lu^ 
Yet  this  has^  in  many  cases,  been  its  actual  elfect.  » 
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wu  K)  among  some,  uid  thoie  the  most  enUghtened,  of  the 
tadent  hea&en,  whose  intellectual  yision,  limited  as  it 
were  by  the  natural  horizon  which  bounded  their  coun- 
try, became,  at  length,  so  narrow  and  contracted,  that 
they  were  in  use  to  regard  every  man,  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  little  circle,  as  creatures  below  notice, 
barbarians  whom  they  might  at  pleasure  seize,  subjugate, 
and  slay.  The  same  notion  sprung  up  among  the 
favoured  people  of  Israel,  who,  instead  of  considering 
themselves  stewards  of  the  divine  bounty,  and  vested 
with  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  entertained 
a  supercilious  contempt  for  other  nations,  and  spoke  of 
them  as  but  broken  branches,  (Rom.  xi.  17.)  cut  off 
from  the  divine  favour,  and  tiiemselves  graffed  in  ex- 
clusively and  deservedly  to  enjoy  the  root  and  fatness 
of  the  tree.  And  even  among  ourselves  the  operation 
of  the  principle  has  too  often  been  to  raise  up  arrogant 
and  haughty  factions  in  the  state,  to  set  houses  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  make  the  blessed  Gospel 
itself  to  bringf  "  not  peace  but  a  sword." 

Nothing  of  all  this,  however,  is  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  the  principle,  the  true  purpose  of  which 
evidently  is  to  make  amends,  as  we  may  say,  for  the 
limited  faculties  of  man,  and  by  confining  his  energies, 
or,  at  least,  their  main  efforts,  within  a  circumscribed 
sphere  of  action,  to  give  them  a  power  and  efficacy 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  possesst  Its  existence 
is  a  signal  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator,  who  has  thus,  in  the  very  act  of  confining 
men,  and  determining  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
contrived  to  impart  to  them  a  portion  of  his  own  in- 
finity. It  restricts  every  one  to  a  particular  spot ;  but 
there  his  character  is  drawn  out,  his  qualities  tried  and 
appreciated,  and  all  his  talents  effective  and  available ; 
there  he  is  ever  present,  filling  it  with  his  influence, 
—an  image  of  the  infinitely  infinite  Jehovah,  who 
pervades  all  space,  and  is  "  not  far  from  every  one 
ofus."— (Actsxvu.  27.) 

Its  direct  tendency,  in  combination  with  the  other 
principles  of  our  nature,  is  to  place  every  man  in  a  sort 
of  magic  drde,  which  he  cannot  cross,  and  where  all 
Ma  feelings  are  most  powerfully,  because  most  closely, 
affected.  Here  he  imbibes  the  sentiments  and  manners 
of  those  about  him, — here  his  character  is  formed, — here 
his  habits  are  fixed. 

This  shows  us  the  incalculable  importance  of  our 
situation  in  the  world  and  in  society.  And  should  lead 
those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a-  free  government, 
which  extends  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all ;  those 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  land  like  ours,  a  land  of 
Bibles,  where  the  Gospel  Is  continually  prochiimed,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  constantly  open  to  perusal; 
and  kst,  not  least,  those  whose  infant  minds  ha\«d  been 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  their  early  years 
watched  over  by  pious  relatives  and  friends : — to  offer  up 
to  the  Gr^at  Disposer  of  all  events,  the  incense  of  a 
grateful  heart,  in  thankful  acknowledgments  for  his  good- 
ness, and  still  more  in  the  rich  fragrance  of  ^  holy  life. 

It  should  also  lead  every  one  seriously  to  reflect  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  society  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  frequent,  and  the  individuals  whom  be 
has  chosen  for  his  companions  and  associates;  and, 
hefore  it  be  too  late,  to  consider  their  inevitable  effect 
upon  his  own.  Thoughtlessness  here  is  consummate 
folly,  and  procrastination  full  of  peril :  he  may  be  seal- 
ing his  ruin  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the  force  of  example, 
from  the  inherent  susceptibility  of  our  nature,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  evil  influences  which  everywhere 
prevail  in  the  world,  not  merely  the  wickedness  of 
the  wicked  and  the  baseness  of  the  bad,  but  the  frail- 
ties of  the  good,  the  follies  of  the  wise,  and  the  little- 
nesses of  the  great,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
nny  thing  short  of  a  moral  necessity  should  lead  us 
into  connections  that  endanger  ort  well-being  while 


they  subsist,  and  when  they  come  to  be  broken  up,  as 
all  earthly  ties  must,  will  shatter  our  feelings  and  un- 
hinge the  mind.  It  would  be  wiser  far,  to  hang  loose  to 
sublunary  good,  and  to  stay  our  hearts  upon  that  great 
Being,  who  is  without  imperfection  and  without  change ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  to  walk  with  God,*' 
that  is  to  say,  to  realize  his  character  and  make  it  ever 
present  to  our  minds,  and  to  act  at  all  times  as  in  his 
sight,  and  with  a  respect  to  his  approbation;  till, 
in  a  sense  of  which  the  unity  of  human  friendship  and 
the  closest  and  most  lasting  relation  of  life,  (Eph.  v.  32.) 
is  but  an  image,  we  become  one  with  Him,  (John  xvii. 
21.)  This  would  give  firmness  and  consistency  to  our 
characters,  render  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  wholesome  and 
salutary,  a  stream  of  virtue  and  of  blessing ;  and  fit  us 
for  being  the  supports  of  society  here,  and,  at  length, 
stedfast  pillars  in  a  nobler  temple  hereafter. — (Rev. 
iiL  12.) 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Redemption, — ^When  our  world  fell  from  its  first 
estate,  it  became  one  vast  prison ;  its  avails  were 
adamant,  and  unscaleable;  its  gates  were  brass,  and 
impregnable ;  within,  the  people  sat  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death;  without,  inflexible  justice 
guarded  the  brazen  gate,  brandishing  the  flaming  sword 
of  the  eternal  law.  Mercy,  as  she  winged  her  flight  of 
love  through  the  worlds  of  the  universe,  paused  to 
mark  the  prison  aspect  of  our  once  paradisaic  world. 
Her  eye  affected  her  heart.  Her  heart  melted  and  bled 
as  the  shriek  of  misery  and  yell  of  despair  rose  upon 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  She  could  not  pass  by  nor 
pass  on ;  she  descended  before  the  gate,  and  requested 
admittance.  Justice,  raising  the  flaming  sword  in  aw* 
ful  majesty,  exclaimed,  "  No  one  can  enter  here  and 
live  1 "  and  the  thunder  of  his  voice  outspoke  the  wail- 
ings  within.  Mercy  expanded  her  wings,  to  renew  her 
flight  amongst  the  un&llen  worlds.  She  reascended 
into  the  mid  air,  but  could  not  proceed,  because  she 
could  not  forget  the  piercing  cries  from  the  prison.  She 
therefore  returned  to  her  native  throne  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens.  It  was  a  glorious  high  throne  from  ever- 
lasting, both  unshaken  and  untarnished  by  the  fiillen 
fate  of  man  and  angels.  But  even  there  she  could  not 
forget  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  and  wept 
over.  She  sat  and  weighed  the  claims  of  all  the  judi- 
cial perfections  of  Jehovah,  all  the  principles  of  the  eter. 
nal  law.  But,  although  they  rose  upon  her  view  in  all 
their  vastness,  she  could  not  foiget  the  prison.  She 
redescended  with  a  more  rapid  and  radiant  flight,  and 
approached  the  gate  with  an  aspect  of  equal  solicitude 
and  determination,  but  again  she  was  denied  admittance. 
She  stood  still ;  her  emotion  was  visible.  Justice  ceas* 
ed  to  brandbh  the  sword ;  there  was  silence  in  heaven. 
Is  there  admittance  on  no  terms  whatever  ?  she  asked : 
yes,  said  Justice :  but  only  on  terms  which  no  finite  being 
can  fulfiL  I  dcnumd  an  atoning  death  for  their  eternal 
life ;  blood  divine  for  their  ransom  :  and  I,  said  Mercy, 
at  once  accept  the  terms.  It  was  asked  on  what  se- 
curity, and  when  they  would  be  fulfilled  ?  there,  said 
Mercy,  is  the  bond,  my  word,  my  oath ;  and  four  thou- 
sand years  from  this  time,  demand  its  payment  on  Cal- 
vary ;  for  I  will  appear  in  the  incarnate  form  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  be  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  sin  of  this 
world.  The  bond  was  accepted  without  hesitation,  and 
the  gate  opened  at  once.  Mercy  entered  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Justice.  She  spoke  kindly  to  the  prisoners, 
and  gave  them  some  hints  of  her  high  undertaking  in 
their  beludf  All  were  amazed,  and  many  melted  into 
tears  by  this  timdy  and  tender  interference;  and  to 
confirm  their  hopes,  Mercy  from  time  to  time  led  the 
captivity  of  some  captive,  that  their  salvation  might 
be  the  pledge  and  prelude  of  eventual  triumphs.  Thus 
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the  gathering  in  of  the  fimt^firuitt  in  the  field  of  re* 
demption  went  on  for  ages ;  and  at  last  the  dock  of 
Prophecy  itruck  the  fulneu  of  the  time.  Then  Mercy 
hecame  incarnate  in  the  penon  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant  publishing  his  in> 
tention  and  deternoination  to  pay  the  mighty  bond,— . 
and  soon  the  awfiil  day  of  payment  arrived,  then  the 
whole  army  of  the  juiHcial  attributes  of  Jehovah  took 
their  stand  on  Calvary, — with  Justice  at  their  head, 
bearing  the  bond  of  redemption.  Angels,  and  arch* 
angels,  cherubim,  and  seraphim,  principalities,  and 
powers,  left  their  thrones  and  mansions  of  glory,  and 
bent  over  the  battlements  of  heaven,  gazing  in  mute 
arrangement  and  breathless  suspension  upon  the  solemn 
•cene;  for  now  the  Mediator  appeared  vrithout  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  followed 
by  the  weeping  Church.  As  he  passed  along  the  aw- 
ful array  of  the  judicial  perfections  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter, none  of  them  uttered  a  word  of  encouragement — 
none  of  them  glanced  a  look  of  sympathy  to  him,  it  was 
the  hour  and  power  of  darkness.  Above  him  were  all 
the  vials  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
eternal  law  ready  to  burst  on  hb  devoted  head.  And 
around  him  were  all  the  powers  of  darkness  on  the 
tiptoe  of  infernal  expectation,  waiting  for  the  fiulure. 
But  none  of  these  things  moved  him  from  the  purpose 
or  spirit  of  redemption.  He  took  the  bond  from  the 
hand  of  Justice,  and  moved  on  to  the  cross  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter;  he  resigned  himself  to  the  attack  of 
ignominy.  Then  Justice  unsheathed  the  flaming  sword, 
and  marshalling  all  his  terrors  went  up  to  the  altar  to 
enforce  his  claims;  the  rocks  rent  under  his  tread, 
the  sun  shrunk  from  the  giance  of  his  eye.  He  lifted 
his  right  hand  to  the  eternal  throne,  and  exclaimed  in 
thunder, — Fires  of  heaven  descend  and  consume  this 
sacrifice :  the  fires  of  heaven,  animated  by  the  call,  with 
living  spirit  answered, — We  come,  we  come ;  and  when 
we  have  consumed  that  victim  we-  will  bum  the  uni- 
verse. They  burst,  bUzed,  devoured,  until  the  huma- 
nity of  Immanuel  gave  up  the  ghost,  but  the  moment 
they  touched  his  divinity  they  expired.  That  moment 
Justice  dropped  the  flaming  sword  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  and  joined  the  prophets  in  witnessing  to  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  fidth  :  for  all  had  beard  the 
dying  Redeemer  exclaim  in  triumph, — **It  is  finished." 
The  weeping  Church  heard  it,  and  lifting  up  her  voice, 
cried, — "  It  is  finished."  The  attending  angels  caught 
the  shout  of  victory,  and  winged  their  flight  to  the 
eternal  throne  singing, — *'  It  is  finished."  The  powers 
of  darkness  heard  the  acclamations  of  the  universe,  and 
hurried  away  firom  the  scene  in  all  the  agony  of  (Uaap- 
pointment  and  despair;  for  the  bond  was  paid,  and 
eternal  redemption  obtained. — ^Evans. 

Siienee  under  Provocation,  a  good  thing, — "  When 
our  hearts  are  hot  within  us,  it  is  good  for  us  to  keep 
silence  and  hold  our  peace ;"  so  David  did.  Psalm  xxxix. 
2,  3,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  in  prayer  to  God,  and 
not  in  reply  to  the  wicked  that  were  before  him.  If 
the  heart  be  angry,  angry  words  will  but  inflame  it 
more  and  more,  as  wheels  are  heated  by  rapid  motion. 
One  reflection  and  repartee  begets  another,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate,  is  Uke  the  letting  forth  of  water, 
hardly  stopped  when  the  least  breach  is  made  in  the 
dam ;  and,  therefore,  meekness  saith,  by  all  means 
keep  siienee,  and  leave  it  off  before  it  be  meddled  with. 
When  a  fire  is  begun,  it  is  good,  if  possible,  to  smother 
it,  and  so  prevent  it  spreading.  Come  on,  let  us  <deal 
wisely,  and  stifle  it  in  its  birth,  lest  afterwards  it  prove 
too  strong  to  be  dealt  with.  When  the  spirits  are  in  a 
ferment,  though  it  may  be  some  present  pain  to  check  and 
suppress  them,  and  the  headstrong  passions  hardly  admit 
the  bridle,  yet,  afterward,  it  will  be  no  grief  of  heart  to 
us.  Those  who  find  themselves  wronged  and  aggrieved, 
think  they  may  have  leave  to  speak ;  but  it  u  better  to 
be  silent  than  speak  funiss,  and  make  work  fox  ^epen^  | 


At  such  a  time,  ha  that  holds  his  toottis,  W 
his  peace ;  and  if  we  soberly  reflect,  we  shall  find  we 
have  often  been  the  worse  for  our  speaking,  but  kUob 
the  worse  for  our  silence.  If  others  be  angiy  tt  a 
Mftthout  cause,  and  we  have  ever  so  much  reaioa  m 
•ur  side,  yet  oftentimei  it  is  best  to  adjourn  our  o«3 
vindication,  though  we  think  it  necessary,  dQ  ue 
passion  be  over;  for  there  is  nothing  said  or  dou  k 
passion,  but  it  may  be  better  said  and  done  afterwds. 
A  needful  truth  spoken  in  a  heat,  may  do  more  bit 
than  good,  and  oflend  rather  than  satisfy.  The  pro^k 
himself  forbore  even  a  message  firom  God,  wben  be 
saw  Amaziah  in  a  passion.  (2  Chron.  xxr.  16.)  S«k- 
times  it  may  be  advisable  to  get  some  one  eke  to  m 
that  for  us  which  is  to  be  said,  rather  tliaa  ajr  it 
ourselves.  However,  we  have  a  righteous  God  ta 
whom  (if  we  do  in  meek  silence  suffer  ounelvo  to 
be  run  down  unjustly,}  we  may  commit  our  cause,  id 
having  his  promise,  that  he  will  '*  bring  forth  otf 
righteousness  as  the  light,  and  our  judgment  as  tk 
noon-day,"  (Psalm  xxxvL  6.)  we  bad  better  letve  :t 
in  his  hands,  than  undertake  to  manage  it  oui!¥lrc\ 
lest  that  which  we  call  clearing  ourselves,  God  ^btitt'd 
call  quarrelling  with  our  brethren.  David  wu  ^julj 
provoked  by  those  that  sought  his  hurt,  and  spoke  d^ 
chievous  things  against  him,  and  yet  saith  he,  *M  «$  i 
deaf  man,  heard  not,  I  vms  as  a  dumb  man  that  opeset'i 
not  his  mouth."  Psalm  xxxviiL  13.  And  why  so?  li 
was  not  because  he  wanted  something  to  say,  or  becaiav 
he  knew  not  how  to  say  it,  but,  verse  15,  **  In  tk, 
O  Lord,  do  I  hope,  thou  wilt  hear,  0  Lord  my  Godf 
and  what  need  I  hear,  and  God  hear  too  ?  Let  dcc 
therefore,  those  that  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  spoil  tb^^ 
own  vindication,  by  mistiming  and  mismanaging  it,  bo: 
tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  *'  who,  wbea  it 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  safer^. 
he  threatened  not,  but  was  as  a  lamb  dumb  before  t^ 
shearers ; "  "  and  so  committed  himself  to  him  tb: 
j  udgeth  righteously."  It  is  indeed  a  great  piece  of  ^• 
demal,  to  be  silent  when  we  have  enough  to  sar,  tJ 
provocation  to  say  it,  but  if  we  do  thus  control  (x: 
tongues,  out  of  a  pure  regard  to  peace  and  love,  it  v^ 
turn  to  a  good  account,  and  will  be  an  evidence  for .« 
that  we  are  Christ's  disciples,  having  learned  to  ddi. 
ourselves.  It  is  better  by  silence  to  yield  to  oar  *>i^ 
ther,  who  is  or  hath  been,  or  may  be  our  friend,  this 
by  angry  speaking  to  yield  to  the  devil,  who  haih  bea, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  our  sworn  enemy Mattul^ 

HSNftY. 

Motives  to  Repentance. — God  now  oommandotlfc'^ 
men  everywhere  to  repent.  I  lay  this  oommaud  acm 
your  path.  You  cannot  proceed  one  step  tsirth«;r  in  ^ 
sinful  course  without  treading  it  under  loot.  Yo&  v- 
urged  to  an  immediate  performance  of  this  duijr,  b>  * 
regard  to  your  own  interest,  for,  except  ye  repcuc,  y 
shall  all  likewise  perish.  You  are  urged  to  it  bv  t^ 
the  blessed  angels,  who  are  waiting  with  deaire  to  re- 
joice in  your  conversion.  Above  all,  yoa  are  s^-r>' 
powerfully  urged  to  it  by  the  blessed  Redeemer,  wk>. 
you  are  under  the  strongest  possible  obligations  toi»<^ 
and  obey.  He  has  done  and  suffered  macb  for  }»- 
For  you  he  has  toiled,  bled,  and  died;  for  >ua  U 
cheerfully  endured  the  scoffs  and  cruelties  of  meu,  ut 
rage  and  malice  of  devils,  and  the  overwhelming  srAC-  < 
of  his  Father's  wrath.  In  return  for  all  this^  he  merBtv 
requests  you  to  repent  and  be  happy.  If  you  coa^-j 
with  this  request,  he  will  see  of  the  travail  of  bi»  «^ 
and  be  satisfied.  O  then,  be  persuaded  to  give  ]«>•  u> 
God,  to  his  Son,  and  to  the  blessed  angels,  to  »^ 
this  day  a  festival  in  heaven,  by  repenting.  E^m  ^"^ 
your  heavenly  Father  is  Mraiting  for  your  retsm,  «^ 
the  Redeemer  stands  ready  with  expanded  arn*  tv  n- 
lieve  you«  Even  now  the  white  robes  and  the  nnira>'i' 
provided,  and  the  fatted  calf  is  made  ready  to  icsa>t  >»> 
turning  prodigals,    £vea  now  augi^ls  and  srcliai^<^ 
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■M  ready  to  poor  fi»rth  tlicir  most  joyful  son^  to  cele- 
bcBte  your  return.  Will  you  tlien,  by  periistixig  in  im- 
penitence,  seal  up  their  lips  ?  Will  you  say  tbere  shall 
be  BO  joy  ia  hearen  this  day  on  our  account,  God 
shall  not  be  glorified,  Chriat  shall  not  be  gratified,  an- 
gels shall  not  rejoice,  if  we  can  prevent  it?  If  Uiere 
be  an}^  of  whose  feelings  and  conduct  this  is  the  lax^ 
guage,  I  solemnly,  but  reluctantly,  dedare  unto  you,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  God  and  his  Son  shall  be 
glorified,  and  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven  over  you, 
notwithstanding  all  your  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 
Nerer  shall  any  of  his  creatures  rob  God  of  his  glory ; 
and  if  you  will  not  consent  that  his  grace  shall  be  glo- 
rified in  your  salvation,  he  will  be  compelled  to  glorify 
his  justice,  in  your  everlasting  destruction.  If  you 
will  not  allow  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  rejoice  in 
your  repentance,  their  love  of  justice,  truth,  and  holi- 
nesB,  will  constrain  them  to  rejoice  in  your  condemna- 
tion, and  to  sing  Alleluia  I  while  the  smoke  of  your 
torment  ascended  up  for  ever  and  ever. — Patbon. 

Jiuies  for  tkt  govemrnetU  of  the  condmet. — I  desira 
to  know  no  other  business  than  to  please  and  honour 
my  God,  and  serve  my  generation  in  the  short  allow- 
anoe  of  time  that  I  have  here,  before  I  go  henee  and  be 
seen  no  more.  Shall  I  commend  to  you  the  lesson  1 
am  about  to  learn  ?  It  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Lord,  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  after  the  apostle,  **  to 
me  to  live  is  Christ.**  That  in  all  my  actions,  whether 
sacred  or  civil,  I  may  be  doing  but  one  work,  and  pur- 
suing one  design.  My  desire  is,  that  God  may  be 
pleased  by  me,  and  glorified  in  me,  not  only  by  my 
prating,  and  preachiog,  and  almsgiving,  but  even  by 
my  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  visits,  and  dis- 
courses ;  that  I  may  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  giving  glory  to  God  by  him.  Too  often  do  I 
take  a  wrong  aim,  and  miss  my  mark ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  are  the  rules  I  set  myself,  and  strictly  impose 
upon  myself,  from  day  to  day :  Never  to  lie  down,  but 
in  the  name  of  God,  not  barely  for  natural  refresh- 
ment, but  that  a  wearied  servant  of  Christ  maybe  re- 
cruited and  fitted  to  serve  him  better  the  next  day ; 
never  to  rise  up,  but  with  this  resolution, — well,  I  will  go 
forth  this  day  in  the  name  of  God,  and  will  make  my 
religion  my  budness,  and  spend  the  day  for  eternity ; 
never  to  enter  upon  my  calling,  but  first  thinking  I  will 
do  these  things  as  unto  God,  because  he  requireth  these 
things  at  my  hands,  in  the  place  and  station  to  which 
he  hath  appointed  me ;  never  to  sit  down  to  table,  but 
resolving  I  will  not  eat  merely  to  please  my  appetite, 
but  to  strengthen  myself  for  my  Master's  work ;  never 
to  make  a  visit,  but  upon  some  holy  design,  resolving 
to  leave  something  of  God  wherever  I  go.  This  is 
that  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  learning,  and 
hard  pressing  after,  and  if  I  strive  not  to  walk  by  these 
rules,  let  this  paper  be  a  witness  against  me. — Rsv.  J. 
Allein E  (m  a  letter  to  a  fiiend.J 

The  Destruction  of  the  FarMt-bonu — Could  I  tell  you, 
with  the  certainty  of  a  divine  commission,  that  God 
was  this  night  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  your  fiunilies, 
to  overwhdm  you  with  sadi  a  visitation  as  he  sent  on 
Bgypt,  that  at  the  dead  of  night  his  power  was  to  be 
ielt  in  tyerj  dwelling,  laying  your  first-bom  in  the 
dust,  and  saddening  every  household  into  the  solemnity 
of  a  funeral ;  could  I  tell  you  that,  with  a  secrecy  which 
defied  all  precautions,  in  a  way  to  which  you  could 
offer  no  resistance,  and  with  a  power,  before  which  you 
would  be  forced  to  feel  your  own  nothingness,  he  was 
to  rob  you  of  your  dearest  treasure,  heedless  of  all  the 
tender  ties  and  dear  domestic  sympathies  which  were 
then  to  be  torn  asunder ;  could  I  tell  you  this  with  a 
divine  authwity,  and  were  you  to  receive  it  as  divine, 
I  should  have  a  communication  to  make,  to  which,  I 
am  persuaded*  not  one  member  of  a  fiunily  now  present 
couU  be  iodiffereBty  whether  he  huaseU'  w«re  iiuurked 


out  as  the  destined  victim  or  not,  and  one  which  would 
awaken  a  sense  of  instant  and  pressing  danger  too  im- 
portunate to  be  resisted  1  And  could  I  tell  you  at  the 
same  time,  that  by  an  appointment,  assured  on  the  same 
authority,  the  life  of  your  children  would  be  spared  to 
you,  that  there  was  a  way  opened  for  their  deliverance, 
that,  whilst  you  could  give  nothing  sufficiently  precious 
to  effect  it,  GUmL  himself  had  provided  a  lamb  for  the 
ransom, — that  its  blood  had  been  actually  shed,  and 
needed  only  to  be  applied  for  their  safety,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  would  have  a  communication  to  make 
which  would  interest  every  better  feeling  of  your  nature, 
and  awaken  a  desire  to  participate  in  its  blessings,  pro- 
portioned to  the  danger  from  which  it  gave  you  the 
hope  of  a  sure  deliverance  I  And  yet  this  were  fitted 
to  convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  truth  which  our 
text  declares.  The  danger  under  which  it  supposes  you 
to  lie  is  one  fiir  more  widely  spread,  and  more  fearful  in 
its  nature ;  the  deliverance  which  it  announces  is  one 
fer  more  precious  than  even  the  redemption  of  your 
first-bom.  The  reality  of  the  coming  woe,  and  the 
value  of  the  provided  refuge,  may  be  seen  ia  the  pre- 
dousness  of  the  blood  required,  in  order  to  avert  the 
one  and  to  insure  the  other ;  and  we  may  read  at  once 
the  reality  of  our  misery,  and  the  reality  of  our  safety, 
in  the  declaration,  that  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacri- 
ficed for  us."— Rbv.  James  Martin,  fX>iscoiiries.) 

Time  is  ehort The  drousy  careless  temper  will  not 

last  long.  Conversion  and  condemnation  are  both  of 
them  awakening  things,  and  one  of  them  will  make 
you  feel  ere  long. — ^Baxter. 

Aversion  of  Matt  to  contemplate  a  future  state. Let 

every  man  judge  himself  how  his  natural  heart  shrinks 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  future  state  of  being;  how 
he  shudders  to  look  into  eternity,  as  into  some  dreary 
and  bottomless  pit  What  a  cold  and  dismal  thing  does 
immortality  appear ;  and  what  a  refreshment  it  is  to  his 
spirits  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  consideration, 
and  return  to  his  beloved  earth  1  And  then,  only  ob- 
serve with  what  eagerness  and  desperation  be  gives  up 
soul  and  body  to  the  pursuit  of  things  which  he  knows 
full  well  will  soon  be  to  him  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
And  yet,  this  man,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  the  question, 
would  tell  you  that  he  expected  to  live  for  ever ;  and 
that,  when  his  body  was  mouldering  in  the  dust,  firom 
which  it  was  taken,  his  soul  would  plunge  into  an 
ocean  of  spirits,  without  bottom  and  Mrithont  shore. 
This,  he  would  tell  you  gravely,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  then  only  observe  him  for  one  week,  or  for  one  day, 
or  for  this  day,  which  has  been  sanctified  to  immortal 
purposes,  and  you  will  find  his  cares,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  wishes,  his  affections,  busied  and  bustling 
about  this  little  span  of  earth,  and  this  little  measure  of 
time  which  he  occupies ;  and  death  finds  this  immortal 
being  making  playthings  of  sand,  and  carries  him  away 
from  them  all,  into  a  land  where  they  ^all  all  be  for- 
gotten.  This  is  a  strange  and  astonishing  contradiction, 
— the  only  thing  that  looks  like  a  blunder  through  all 
the  works  of  nature.  Every  thing  else  seems  to 
know  its  appointed  time,  and  its  appointed  phure ;  the 
Sim  knows  his  place  in  the  heavens,  he  does  his  duty  in 
the  firmament,  and  brings  round  the  seasons  in  their 
order;  and  the  ocean  knows  the  boundaries  beyond 
which  it  must  not  dare  to  pass ;  every  animal  knows 
the  home  tha^  kind  nature  has  provided ;  "  the  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but 
Israel  doth  not  know ,  my  people  doth  not  consider." 
Among  all  the  creatures  that  surround  us,  we  are  the 
only  beings  that  look  not  to  our  native  home ;  the  only 
beings  that  seem  to  have  broken  the  laws  of  nature ; 
to  have  forgotten  our  Owner,  and  the  mansions  of  our 
Father's  house. — Wolfe* »  Remains, 

It  is  better  to  go  to  heaven  poorly,  than  it  is  to  go 
to  hell  richly— ^Dy&a. 
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BACKED  TOETRT. 


TBS  BXATH   OF  THB  8CKPTIC  AND  CHBISTIAN. 

— How  will  the  loeptic  braye  the  hour 
Of  death's  divine,  inexorable  power. 
When  all  this  faiiy  world  shaU  gUde  away. 
Like  midnight  dreams  before  the  morning  ray  ? 
See  1  how  he  shudders  at  the  thought  of  death ; 
What  doubt  and  h<»Tor  hang  upon  his  breath ; 
The  gibb'ring  teeth,  glaz'd  eye,  and  marble  limb,— 
Shades  from  the  tomb  stalk  out,  and  stare  on  him  1 

ho  1  there,  in  yonder  fancy-haunted  room. 
What  mutter*d  curses  trembled  through  the  gloom. 
When  pale,  and  shiv'ring,  and  bedew'd  with  fear, 
The  dying  sceptic  felt  his  hour  drew  near; 
From  his  parch'd  tongue  no  sainted  murmurs  fell. 
No  bright  hopes  kindled  at  his  faint  &rewell ; 
As  the  last  throes  of  death  convuls'd  his  cheek, 
He  gnash'd  and  scowl'd,  and  raised  a  hideous  shriek  ^ 
Rounded  his  eyes  into  a  ghastly  glare ; 
Lock'd  his  white  Ups— and  all  was  mute  despair  I 

Go,  child  of  darkness,  see  a  Christian  die. 
No  horror  pales  his  lip,  or  rolls  his  eye ; 
No  dreadfol  doubts,  or  dreamy  terrors,  start 
The  hope  Religion  pillows  on  his  heart. 
When  with  a  dying  hand  he  waves  adieu 
To  all  who  love  so  well,  and  weep  so  true : 
Meek,  as  an  infant  to  the  mother's  breast 
Turns  fondly  longing  for  its  wonted  rest. 
He  pants  for  where  congenial  spirits  stray. 
Turns  to  his  God,  and  sighs  his  soul  away. 

MONTGOMBET. 


JOT  IN  HEAVEN   OVER  THE   PJiNITENT. 

Thsbs's  joy  in  heaven  when  fidls  the  tear 

The  mourning  sinner  sheds ; 
And  angels  hope,  when  mortal  fear. 

In  lowliest  meekness  treads: 
The  path  of  trial  Jesus  trod. 
To  lead  the  sinner  back  to  God. 

Whose  strength,  the  Spirit — hope,  the  cross, 

And  heaven  his  ceaseless  prayer ; 
To  whom  all  gain  is  counted  loss. 

Which  may  not  enter  there : 
His  treasure  is  laid  up  above — 
His  Saviour's  unexhausted  love. 

Wills, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good, — At  the  anniud 
meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  in  1832,  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Robinson,  A.M.  of  Rocbford,  stated,  that  in  going 
a  few  miles  from  his  own  parish,  to  officiate  for  a  brother, 
he  took  some  tracts  in  the  chaise,  and  his  companion 
distributed  them  as  he  went  along ;  passing  a  baptist 
chapel,  and  seeing  a  number  of  persons  entering  it,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  them  any  tracts,  as 
he  considered  they  where  accustomed  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel :  but  his  companion  observed  that 
it  could  do  them  no  harm,  a  sentiment  in  which  he 
agreed,  and  some  were  given  away.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  minister  of  the  place  sent  word  that 
one  of  his  hearers,  a  married  woman,  who  had  received 
one  of  these  tracts,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church, 
but  her  husband  persecuted  her,  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  have  her  (finner  whenever  she  went  to  chapel, 
which  privation  she  readily  submitted  to,  so  that  she 
might  eiyoy  the  privilege  of  attending  the  worship  of 
God.    On  the  day  in  question  she  went  hone,  and  was 


treated  in  the  usual  way :  the  tract  wUdi  she  had  re- 
ceived she  invited  her  husband  to  look  at:  he  did  so, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  burst  into  tear^, 
and  told  her  she  might  have  her  dinner.  After  readinj; 
the  tract  through,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  go  to 
ehapel  again  in  the  evening,  to  which  she  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  on  which  he  insisted  on  going  vtfiA  her; 
and  on  the  following  Tuesday  he  was  found  at  tbe 
prayer-meeting.  Thus  he  was  first  arrested  by  a  tncc. 
and  subsequently  became  converted  to  God. 

An  AjHcan  Slave, — The  first  time  the  Rer.  Jolm 
CampbeU  went  to  Africa,  visiting  a  meeting  of  slavo:, 
and  observing  one  among  them  who  waa  particuiari)- 
attentive,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  inquiriei  re- 
specting him.  He  was  informed  that  this  man  had  loo^^ 
been  an  eminent  Christian;  and  that  formerly  he  L&i 
endured  much  opposition  from  his  employer  on  account 
of  his  religion.  One  day  his  master  assured  him,  thai 
if  he  went  to  hear  the  missionary  preach,  he  would  Aoc; 
him.  The  poor  slave,  with  simplicity  and  Chri»iiazi 
meekness,  replied,  "  I  must  tell  the  Lord  that."  Tbe 
saying  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of  his  master,  that  be 
not  only  permitted  him  to  go,  but  his  other  slaves  witb 
him ;  and  after  a  while,  he  and  his  wife  wa^  tbu&d 
there  also 

Effect  of  Early  Piety — Chfldren,  says  the  Rev.  W. 
Jay,  have  conveyed  religion  to  those  from  whom  tbey 
ought  to  have  derived  it.  "  Well,"  said  a  mother  'ne 
day  weeping,  her  daughter  being  about  to  make  a  puhli  * 
profession  of  religion  by  going  to  the  Lord's  table,  **  1 
will  resist  no  longer.  How  can  I  bear  to  see  my  dear 
child  love  and  read  the  Scriptures,  tvhile  I  never  lock 
into  the  Bible, — ^to  see  her  retire  and  seek  God,  while 
1  never  pray, — to  see  her  going  to  the  Lord's  tabic, 
while  his  death  is  nothing  to  me  ?  Ah,'*  said  she,  tj 
the  minister  who  called  to  inform  her  of  her  daughter's 
intention,  wiping  her  eyes,  *<  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  she  U 
right,  and  I  am  wrong, — I  have  seen  her  firm  nndsf 
reproach,  and  patient  under  provocation,  «nd  cbeerf.! 
in  all  her  sufferings.  When,  in  her  late  illness,  abe  wz^ 
looking  for  dissolution,  heaven  stood  in  her  face,  u 
that  I  was  as  fit  to  die  I  I  ought  to  have  taught  her, 
but  I  am  sure  she  has  taught  me.  How  can  I  bear  to 
see  her  joining  the  Church  of  God,  and  leaving  nie  be- 
hind— perhaps  for  ever?  "  From  that  hour  she  prav-ed 
in  earnest,  that  the  God  of  her  child  woold  be  U: 
God,  and  was  soon  seen  walking  with  her  in  the  vnj 
everlasting.  Is  this  mere  supposition?  Mor«  than  on^ 
eye,  in  reading  this  allusion,  will  drop  a  testiauRij  (» 
the  truth  of  it.  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  W 
testify  that  we  have  seen."  May  God  bless  u$,  usd 
make  us  blessings. 

Effect  of  Cojuistency, — ^Mr  Innes,  in  his  work  on 
Domestic  Religion,  mentions  a  fact  striking:ly  illustrv 
tive  of  the  power  of  consistent  eonduct.  A  young  msii, 
when  about  to  be  ordained  as  a  Christian  raimisScr, 
stated,  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  oeen  nexi\ 
betrayed  into  the  principles  of  infidelity ;  **  But,"  he 
added,  *•  there  was  one  argument  in  &vour  of  ChriTO- 
anity  which  I  could  never  refute, — the  consistent  cud- 
duct  of  my  own  fiither  I " 
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TAKE   HEED   WHAT  YOU  READ. 

By  the  Rbv.  Joseph  Trorburn, 

Minister  of  Forglen, 

Theee  are  few,  who  are  walking  in  the  fear  of 
God,  who  have  not  reflected — perhaps  compelled 
by  painful  experience — on  the  influence  of  society 
upon  their  minds.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  we  find 
Christians  giving  sufficient  importance  to  the  works 
which  they  peruse.  Yet,  whether  we  look  to  facts, 
or  to  the  fitness  of  literature  to  exert  a  power  on  the 
mind,  that  influence  must  he  allowed  to  he  very 
great.  At  th6  present  time,  this  instrument  of 
g^ood  and  evil  requires  to  be  carefully  watched,  as 
every  mind  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  afiected  by 
it.  Where  men  cannot  purchase  books,  there  are 
many  who  are  ready  to  give  or  to  lend.  A  man 
is  judged  of  by  his  company, — ^his  associates. 
Do  his  books  form  no  criterion  ?  When  you  are 
ushered  into  the  room  of  a  stranger,  for  the  first 
time,  and  see  on  the  elegant  commode^  or  the 
hnmble  book-shelf,  an  array  of  authors,  does  not 
the  hasty  glance,  which  you  cannot  help  casting 
over  the  books  before  you,  affix  in  your  mind  a 
certain  moral  and  intellectual  character  to  the  per- 
son whom  you  have  not  yet  met,  and  with  whose 
tastes  and  pursuits  you  were  hitherto  unacquaint- 
ed ?  On  conversing  with  the  individual,  it  is 
every  way  likely  that  you  will  find  you  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  correct  in  your  judgment.  Do 
you  find  the  man  of  pleasure  invite  the  serious 
Christian  to  his  table,  and  to  the  unreserved  inter- 
course of  social  life  ?  No ;  and  why,  but  because 
the  conversation  of  such  a  man  would  cast  a 
g^loom  upon  those  subjects  of  thought,  those  for- 
bidden themes  in  which  he  delights  to  indulge. 
The  very  presence  of  a  godly  man  would  itself 
^poil  his  entertainment.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason 
that  those  who  are  careless  about  tbeir  best  inte- 
rests, will  gather  around  them  such  books  as  tend 
to  establish  them  in  the  principles  they  hold,  and 
afford  gratification  to  their  minds. 

When  any  one  has  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  almost  the  first 
change  which  catches  the  eye  of  observers  is  that 
of  his  friends  and  associates.  He  has  connected 
himself  with  a  different  class  of  persons,  with 
those  who  are  seeking  a  resting-place  on  high,  at 
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least  who  appear  to  him  to  have  this  object  in 
view.  Many  know  what  it  costs  to  separate  our- 
selves from  those  whom  we  have  long  called  our 
friends,  but  there  is  also  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  to 
conscience  and  to  duty  among  our  companions  of 
the  book-shelf,  which  is  not  without  suffering. 
The  test  of  divine  truth  is  applied  to  them,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  harmonize  with  this,  that 
those  even  which  are  endeared  to  us,  by  many 
interesting  associations,  are  allowed  to  remain. 
Of  those  persons  who  were  converted  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus,  it  is  re- 
corded that  "Many  of  them  also  which  used 
curious  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and 
burned  them  before  all  men :  and  they  counted 
the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver."  What  is  eloquence,  or  taste, 
or  pathos,  or  intellectual  vigour  to  the  belie  ver» 
if  they  hinder,  nay,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote that  complete  change  of  his  moral  being, 
after  which  he  aspires,  and  which  his  gradual 
sanctification  causes  him  to  hope  he  aspires  not 
after  in  vain  ?  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  young 
Cliristian,  at  such  a  time,  estimating  the  value  of 
the  loftiest  minds,  and  to  reflect  that  his  mode  of 
computation  is  according  to  the  standard  of  hea* 
ven;  he  uses  a  balance,  so  to  speak,  borrowed 
from  the  pattern  of  that  which  is  deposited  in  the 
upper  sanctuary.  Books,  therefore,  may  be  viewed, 
in  some  measure,  as  friends  and  companions,  ris- 
ing or  falling  in  our  esteem  and  affection,  not, 
however,  according  to  their  changes,  but  our  own. 
But  there  is  even  more  reason  that  we  should  be 
put  on  our  guard  as  to  the  character  of  books, 
than  of  mankind,  before  we  yield  up  our  minds  to 
their  influence.  A  man  of  dangerous  principles 
carries  their  refutation,  and  a  warning  against  their 
adoption,  in  his  life  and  conduct.  He  enunciates 
his  principles, — ^they  seem  plausible, — ^but  see  him 
act,  and  their  unsoundness  is  at  once  apjparent. 
Only  let  the  principles  of  an  author  be  ingeni- 
ously stated,  strong  expressions  of  the  excellence 
of  his  views  set  forth,  and  protestations  of  can- 
dour and  virtuous  intention  on  the  part  of  him 
who  recommends  them,  and,  however  dangerous 
his  doctrines  may  be,  it  is  every  way  likely  that 
they  will  exert  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in 
the  way  of  evil  upon  the  reader.     There  is  some- 
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thing:,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which  books  address 
us,  which  makes  them  more  readily  received  and 
listened  to  than  individuals.  They  address  them- 
selves to  classes,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from 
the  invidtousness  of  personality.  There  is  no 
assumption  of  superionty.  They  flatter  our  pride 
by  calling  upon  us  to  judge  them,  and  do  not 
offer  to  jud^e  us.  Hence,  while  ar^ment  seldom 
ends  without  irritation,  reading  is  a  soothing  em- 
ployment. Error  makes  its  way  undisputed,  for 
this  very  reason,  that  those  powers  of  the  mind, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  watch  for,  and  to 
resist  it,  are  not  in  active  exercise.  Stone  after 
stone  is  laid,  and  a  structure  is  raised  without  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  being  heard.  The  moral 
is,  to  watch  hooks  as  you  watch  men,  or  rather 
with  more  carefulness,  as  the  danger  is  greater. 

It  is  desirable,  in  our  intercourse  i»ith  our 
fellow-men,  that  we  should  have  good  ground  for 
believing  that  those  with  whom  we  associate  are 
deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  living  to 
God.  Without  this  preliminary  point  being  set- 
tled, there  will  be  continual  jarring  of  views  and 
diiference  of  tastes,  not  on  minor,  but  on  the 
most  important  and  fundamental  questions.  And 
what  is  more,  we  shall  be  exposed,  unconsciously, 
to  be  drawn  away  from  the  principles  and  practices 
wo  have  been  wont  to  prize,  that  is,  if  we  have 
any  love  or  respect  for  their  persons  or  judgments. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  is  it  not  equally  neces- 
sary for  our  moral  well-being,  that  we  shall  be 
well  assured  before  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  author,  that  we  are  listening  to  one 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  beside  which,  every 
other  subject,  in  the  eye  of  enlightened  reason, 
must  be  viewed  as  insignificant  ?  If  the  import- 
ance of  this  be  denied,  true  consistency  should 
make  us  also  argue,  that  there  is  no  call  upon  us 
to  scrutinize  the  principles  of  those  with  whom 
we  mingle  in  society,  that  our  intercourse  may  not 
be  injurious. 

It  is  admitted  that  some,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  make  advancement  in  knowledge 
connected  with  their  particular  calling,  require  to 
consult  books  which  offer  no  pretensions  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle.  To  shut 
ourselves  out  entirely  from  such  literature  would 
bring  us  to  the  alternative  of  which  the  apostle 
speaks,  in  reference  to  those  who  would  decline 
all  intercourse  with  unbelievers,  "  we  must  needs 
go  out  of  the  world.**  Yet,  with  this  admission, 
it  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  generally,  even 
among  serious  Christians,  there  is  more  dedication 
to  literature  uninfluenced  by  a  Christian  spirit, 
than  is  necessary  for  performing  their  part  in  hfe 
intelligently.  To  render  such  reading  sctfe  at  all, 
it  will  become  us  to  bear  upon  our  mind,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  secularise  ;  and  to  diminish,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  what  ought  to  be  an 
abiding  conviction, — ^the  supreme  importance  of 
divine  things ;  and  where  an  author  has  failed  to 
connect  facts  in  nature  or  in  providence  with  God, 


it  will  lie  with  ns  to  sapply  the  defideacf.  In 
this  way  alone  can  Christians  be  safe  in  pemsin^ 
books  not  of  a  religious  character.  Some  haTe 
found  the  inflnence  of  such  works  8o  prejudicial 
so  apt  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  religious  fedio::. 
that  they  have  abandoned  aU  literature  that  was 
not  strictly  Chnstian. 

In  his  oommunications  with  his  feUow-roea, 
how  often  is  the  Christian  compelled  to  cea«« 
from  making  even  the  best  he  meets,  his  pattern 
in  all  things ;  for  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  left 
some  marks  of  imperfection,  some  remains  of  a 
sinful  nature  upon  all,  which  death  only  will  re- 
move ;  and  how  often  then  does  he  turn  to  Him, 
in  whom  dwelleth  all  wisdom !  Words  are  the 
representatives  of  conceptions,  and  human  con- 
ceptions are  more  conversant  with  finite  imperfec- 
tion than  with  infinite  excellence ;  and  we  imper- 
ceptibly, and  often  without  being  able  to  help  \U 
make  heavenly  things  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
largement of  earthly  things. 

How  great  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  then,  that 
God,  in  mercy,  has  given  us,  for  our  daily  9s\A 
prayerful  perusal,  A  Book,  wherein  is  set  forth 
the  perfect  exhibition  of  his  own  wisdom,  an«i 
power,  and  holiness, — having  no  error  inter- 
mingled,— able,  through  his  blessing,  to  make  ns 
wise  unto  salvation, — ^transforming  every  sou!, 
which  yields  itself  to  its  influence,  into  a  likeness 
to  God  himself, — which  tells  the  earth's  event f:il 
history, — ^which  discourses  of  angels,  and  which  r\^- 
cords  the  transactions  of  heaven, — even  His  own 
Word.  To  its  guidance  let  us  commit  ourselves 
without  hesitation  ;  and  the  more  we  are  imburd 
with  its  spirit,  the  more  meet  will  we  become  fur 
a  higher  and  more  blessed  state  of  being. 

BIOORAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SMELT. 

Eablt  piety  is  peculiarly  engaging,  lending,  w  iC  does, 
a  lustre,  a  beauty,  and  a  grace,  to  the  .cfaaraceer  of  the 
yoong.  And  in  no  instance  oould  the  truth  of  this 
remark  be  more  strikingly  exempHfied  than  in  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady  whose  life  we  are 
about  to  sketch.  Her  career  was  short,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  exhibit  the  brightest  and  most  beautiflil  traits 
of  the  mature  Christian.  She  lived  in  faith,  and  died  in 
the  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

Miss  CaroUne  Elizabeth  Smelt  was  bom  in  the  city  0/ 
Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  North  America,  an  the 
28th  December  1800.  Her  parento  were  of  the  higbc«t 
respectability,  and  affluent  in  worldly  circumstances.  Dr 
Smelt,  her  father,  was  a  practising  phyndan  of  coDMder- 
able  eminence  in  Augusta,  and  having  realised  an  ind«- 
pendent  fortune,  be  retired  from  active  business  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Caroline  was  much  beloved  by  her  parents,  and.  ia 
very  early  life,  began  to  exhibit  marks  of  intelligence 
beyond  her  years.  Her  dispositions,  too,  were  remark- 
ably  tender  and  winning.  At  the  age  of  four  ahe  was 
sent  to  school,  where  she  made  the  most  aatiafactary 
progress.  As  soon  as  she  oould  read  she  took  a  pe> 
culiar  delight  in  the  employment,  and  shewed  a  ready 
understanding  of  what  she  read« 
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When  Caroline  wu  in  lier  eigMli  year,  lier  little  lieart 
was  griered  by  the  death  of  a  sister  only  three  years 
younger  than  herself.  The  aiffictive  dispensation  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind,  and  from  that 
period  she  was  accustomed  to  date  her  first  serious 
thoughts  of  religion.  She  was  observed  now  to  lend 
greater  attention  to  the  instructions  which  her  parents 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  impart,  and  when  her  mother, 
as  was  frequently  her  practice,  invited  her  to  retire 
along  with  her  for  private  prayer,  Caroline  evinced  a 
readiness  to  engage  in  the  exercise  which  was  remark- 
ably pleasing.  In  the  beauties  of  nature  she  felt  an 
inexpressible  enjoyment.  She  was  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  flowers,  both  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  as  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  divine  perfections.  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  she  spent  much  of  her  time,  so  that 
before  she  had  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  though  her 
bodily  constitiition  was  weak,  her  mind  was  stored  with 
much  valuable  information. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  Caroline,  having 
completed  her  education,  was  about  to  be  ushered  into 
society.  This  was,  of  course,  a  season  of  mueh  anxiety 
to  her  affectionate  mother,  who  was  naturally  afraid  lest 
the  allurements  of  a  vain  and  fascinating  world  should 
prove  injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  her  dear  child. 
Resorting,  therefore,  to  a  throne  of  grace,  Mrs  Smelt 
prayed  earnestly  that  Caroline's  tender  mind  might  be 
kept  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  her  prayers  were  heard. 
Caroline  took  no  delight  in  fiishionable  parties;  her 
chief  enjoyment  was  found  at  home  amid  the  peaceful 
comforts  of  domestic  life.  Though  dieerful,  she  seemed 
to  have  a  peculiar  relish  for  retirement,  and  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  occupied  with  the  great 
objects  which  concern  an  immortal  being.  Her  mother 
often  tried  to  lead  her  into  conversation  on  matters  of 
religion,  bat  whenever  reference  was  made  to  her  own 
experienee,  Caroline  would  invariably  weep,  without 
giving  her  kind  and  anxious  parent  any  definite  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1815,  Caroline  engaged 
in  a  Scripture  class,  composed  of  young  ladies,  for  im- 
provement in  their  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  About 
this  tune  Mrs  Smelt  felt  more  than  usually  anxious 
about  the  etemid  interests  of  her  dear  child,  and  fre- 
quently retired  with  her  to  secret  prayer.  She  was 
apprehensive  that  the  naturally  delicate  frame  of  Caro- 
line would,  ere  long,  yield,  and  to  many  of  her  friends 
she  expressed  a  fear  that  she  would  soon  lose  her.  '*  i  fear 
that  the  worm,"  she  said,  on  one  occasion,  "  is  already 
at  the  root  of  my  gonrd ;  I  feel  an  awful  presentiment 
that  my  Caroline  will  descend  to  an  early  tomb/'  A 
feeling  of  this  kind  led  her  mother  to  be  doubly  solicitous 
about  her  spiritual  condition.  Caroline,  however,  still 
preserved  the  same  invariable  reserve,  in  reference  to 
her  own  personal  experience.  At  length,  when  her 
wether  nrgcd  her,  on  one  occasion,  to  be  more  eom- 
munlcative  on  a  point  so  important,  she  replied,  "  My 
dear  maitama,  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself;  I  hope 
to  do  that  wfaicii  is  right  when  I  shall  have  more  ex- 
perience. I  desire  to  belong  to  the  little  flock,  but  I 
ana  too  unMable  " 

Some  time  ifter  this  Interview  Mrs  Smelt  was  seized 
with  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  waiting 
by  tiie  bed-nde  of  an  orphan  diild,  who  had  £ed  of 
fever  in  their  neighbonrhogd*    Caroline  paid  her  mother 


the  most  devoted  attention  during  her  illness,  and  she 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  her  bed-side. 
A  conversation  which  took  place  between  them  we 
extract  from  the  published  memoir. 

"  Mrs  Smelt,  although  her  symptoms  were  fiivonr« 
able,  yet  felt  great  depression  of  spirits.  Caroline 
perceived  it,  and  tried  every  way  to  comfort  her.  She 
would  say,  '  My  dear  mamma,  you  will  get  well ;  I  feel 
a  happy  assurance  that  you  will  recover.'  To  thig  Mrs 
Smelt  replied,  '  You  may  be  mistaken,  and  you  are  one 
of  my  greatest  causes  of  distress.'  *  Why  so,  ray  deaf 
nuunma ! '  said  Caroline.  '  Because,'  said  Mrs  Smelt, 
'  I  have  never  discharged  my  duty  as  a  responsible  mo- 
ther, in  the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  have  done  it ;  and 
I  fear  that  at  the  bar  of  God  I  shall  be  found  awfully 
delinquent ;  I  have  not  been  as  much  engaged  for  your 
eternal  welfare  as  for  the  perishing  things  of  time.  And 
now,  should  I  be  removed,  how  soon  may  you  forget 
the  feeble  instructions  I  have  given  you !  whereas  had 
I  been  more  zealously  engaged  in  pointing  out  to  you 
the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  happiness,  I  might  have 
hoped  that  the  Lord  would  not  only  acquit  me,  but 
take  you  under  his  special  care  in  this  life,  and  in  hit 
own  good  time  receive  you  to  himself.' 

"  Caroline  then  burst  into  tears,  drew  near  to  her 
mother,  and  with  great  feeling  said,  '  My  dear  mamma, 
you  will  stand  acquitted.  What  could  you  have  done 
that  you  have  not  done,  to  bring  me  to  Christ  ?  If  I 
have  been  inflexible,  that  is  not  your  feult.  I  am  truly 
distressed  to  think  I  should  occasion  you  one  uneasy 
moment.  I  desire  to  comfort  you.  Oh  !  tell  me  not 
that  you  feel  any  condemnation  on  my  account ;  indeed 
you  are  clear  of  my  blood ;  and  I  hope  you  will  live  to 
see  all  you  so  earnestly  desire.  I  am  not  so  graceless, 
perhaps,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  Lord  has  been 
striving  with  me  for  many  years,  and  I  have  not  been 
entirely  thoughtless.  No,  indeed;  for  I  have  long 
wished  for  an  interest  in  the  great  atonement.  I  have 
long  desired  to  become  one  of  the  little  flock ;  but  I 
feared  I  viras  too  inexperienced,  too  ignorant,  too  un- 
stable, and  too  unworthy,  to  make  a  public  profession 
of  my  faith  in  Christ.  O  mamma  1  I  have  long  wished 
to  tell  you  what  was  passing  in  my  heart ;  but  I  feared 
to  excite  hopes  in  your  affectionate  breast  which  might 
never  be  realized,  and  the  greater  condemnation  would 
be  my  portion.  But  I  have  now  come  to  a  decided 
stand.  It  may  give  you  some  comfort  to  hear  some  of 
my  late  exercises.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  no  longer  keep 
them  a  secret  from  you.  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
them  before,  and  you  would  have  strengthened  mc.  J. 
felt  this  the  other  night,  when  I  thought  I  should  lose 
you ;  and  I  then  determined,  that  if  the  Lord  spared 
your  life,  you  should  know  all.  Oh !  I  see  in  the  hour 
of  sore  distress,  that  all  created  comforts  are  but  broken 
reeds ;  that  if  we  have  not  God  for  our  friend,  *  vain 
is  the  help  of  man.'  This  I  realized  in  the  night  when 
you  were  taken  sick.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  real  sorrow.  I  had  been  that 
afitemoon  and  evening  much  exercised,  at  the  dying  bed 
of  our  little  friend.  I  never  had  such  feelings  all  my 
life ;  I  viewed  with  horror  the  change  in  her  counte- 
nance— I  saw  her  struggles—the  sight  was  more  than  I 
could  bear :  I  said,  is  this  death  ?  He  is  indeed  the 
king  of  terrors.  I  was  about  to  hasten  home.  I 
stopped  a  little  longer;  I  thought  I  would  summon 
fortitude  to  stay  and  see  the  end — a  convulsion  came 
on — I  was  exceedingly  alarmed — I  thought  I  must  re- 
tire ;  but  in  an  instant  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  too 
woiUd  have  to  die ;  and  if  every  one  who  might  be 
around  my  dying  couch,  should  act  towards  me  as  I 
was  about  to  do  towards  her,  not  one  would  have  firm- 
ness enough  to  see  my  end ;  and  how  should  I  feel,  to 
be  deserted  at  such  an  awful  moment  ?  I  prayed  for 
stren^  to  enable  me  to  stay  and  be  useful,  and  that 
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the  whole  scene  might  he  fumctified  to  my  soul.  I  felt 
more  composed,  and  strove  to  do  some  acts  of  kindness 
to  the  poor  little  girl.  I  tried  to  fail  her,  and  to  wipe 
the  cold  drops  from  her  face ;  but  my  nerves  were  too 
feeble,  and  my  agitation  too  great  to  do  anything.  I 
BHt  down  and  meditated  on  what  was  passing.  1  felt 
concerned  for  the  soul  of  the  child.  She  had  entered 
on  her  fourteenth  year — I  thought  her  at  an  accountable 
age.  She  bad  been  brought  up  in  Christian  principles ; 
but  during  her  tedious  illness,  had  not  uttered  one  pious 
expression,  one  holy  desire,  but  had  manifested  great 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  death ;  and  until  deprived  of  speech, 
had  expreiised  strong  hopes,  or  a  firm  belief,  that  she 
should  recover.  I  felt  deep  regret  that  this  was  the 
case  with  too  many  that  were  older  than  she.  I  then 
asked  myself  this  question,  Had  you  been  called  to  such 
A  bed  as  this,  would  you  have  been  ready  or  willing  to 
go?  The  answer  was,  No.  I  felt  at  that  moment  as 
if  death  were  armed  with  ten  thousand  terrors.  Oh  ! 
bow  fervently  did  I  desire  that  the  Lord  would  not  call 
me  till  I  was  made  fit  for  his  acceptance.  I  wanted  to 
feel  that  love  casteth  out  fear;  but  I  was  tempest- 
tossed,  and  could  realize  nothing  that  was  comfortable. 
I  returned  home  melancholy  and  oppressed,  and  found 
you  had  retired  to  bed  with  a  high  fever.  My  heart 
was  overwhelmed  with  apprehensions  for  your  life,  and 
for  my  own  soul.  I  could  not  conceal  my  distress.  Papa 
thought  I  would  alarm  you,  and  insisted  on  my  going 
to  bed.  I  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  sleep  I  could 
not.  When  I  entered  my  room,  I  prostrated  myself  at 
the  footstool  of  mercy.  Oh !  how  I  entreated  the  Lord 
to  spare  your  precious  life,  and  to  seal  me  his  own  for 
ever.  I  felt  as  if  no  power  on  earth  could  relieve  me. 
Some  such  reflections  as  these  then  passed  through  my 
mind : — Tou  see  now  what  a  vain  bauble  this  world  is. 
What  a  change  have  a  few  hours  made  in  your  feelings  \ 
and  a  few  more  may  produce  still  greater.  You  may 
lose  your  mother,  and  what  will  become  of  you  then  ? 
y/ho  will  guide  your  erring  footsteps  ?  who  will  give 
vou  sweet  counsel  ?  who  will  soothe  and  comfort  you 
m  the  hour  of  sickness,  as  she  has  done  ?  with  a  burst- 
ing heart,  I  answered,  No  one.  My  agitation  increased 
violently, — I  could  not  la3^my  troubles  before  you.  I 
"Was  alone,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  de- 
aerted.  The  fear  that  I  should  lose  you  was  uppers 
roobt.  I  saw  that  I  deserved  chastisement,  and  felt  the 
frowns  of  Providence  which  I  had  dck^ervcd.  At  this 
moment  I  thought  I  heard  you  groiui — I  could  no 
longer  keep  from  you — I  ran  down  stairs,  and  entreated 
papa  to  let  me  remain  with  you.  lie  kindly  consented  ; 
and  the  residue  of  the  night  was  spent  in  prayer  to 
God,  and  serious  reflections ;  for  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
sometime  thought  1  would  give  worlds,  if  I  possessed 
them,  to  know  that  the  Lord  was  my  friend.  I  clearly 
saw  that  no  power  but  his  could  deliver  me,  and  that  it 
ivaM  vain  to  expect  relief  from  any  other  quarter.  I 
felt  as  if  the  world  would  contain  nothing  that  could 
aflbrd  me  any  consolation,  if  you  were  removed ;  and 
particularly,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing improved,  as  I  ought,  the  many  lessons  of  useful 
instruction  you  have  given  me.' " 

This  was  the  first  free,  unrestrained  communication 
of  her  religious  views  and  feelings,  which  Caroline  had 
made  to  her  mother,  and  from  that  hour  she  conversed 
readily  on  experimental  religion.  Mrs  Smelt's  recovery 
was  rapid,  and  Caroline  felt  grateful  to  the  Almighty  in 
having  prolonged  the  life  of  so  valuable  a  parent.  The 
days,  however,  of  the  amiable  Caroline  herself  were  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
August  1816,  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  she  had 
been  so  alarmed  on  account  of  her  mother's  illness,  she 
was  seized  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever.  The 
disease  advanced  with  singular  rapidity,  and  her  parents 


began  to  dread  the  worst.  Mrs  Smelt  ms  frequoitly 
engaged  in  prayer  for  the  dear  child,  not  so  much  for  her 
recovery,  as  for  the  salvation  of  her  aouL  A  few  pas- 
sages from  the  dying  experience  of  this  interesting  youi^ 
woman  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  our  readers :_ 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mrs  Smelt  said  to  her, 
'  My  dear  Caroline,  you  are  now  on  the  bed  of  aMir- 
tion ;  I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  to  call  upon  the  L<  rJ/ 
She  replied,  *  Oh  1  mamma,  do  you  think  I  could  netrlect 
so  important  a  duty  ? ' 

"  In  the  afternoon,  tome  friends  called  to  see  her. 
She  did  not  converse  much,  but  was  to  appearBnce  en- 
tirely calm.  When  they  were  about  to  leave  the  houi-f, 
Mrs  Smelt  accompanied  them  to  the  door.  Ha^-iug  felt 
an  unusual  degree  of  peace  and  comfort  all  that  daj. 
she  detained  one  of  the  ladies  for  a  few  moments,  to 
converse  about  Caroline's  case,  and  her  own  vicw«  of 
the  subject.  They  had  not  stood  long,  before  she  vra> 
informed  by  a  servant,  that  her  daughter  wanted  her. 
She  hastened  to  her  ;  and  as  she  approached  ber  bfd- 
side,  Caroline  addressed  her  in  these  words :  '  My  deir 
mamma !  I  do  not  want  you  to  leave  mc  at  all ;  you  are 
such  a  rich  blessing  to  me,  that  I  wish  you  constantly 
in  view.' 

"  Mrs  Smelt  then  sat  down,  and  was  requested  by 
her  to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture ;  which  was  done. 
She  then  said,  *  My  dear  mannna,  I  have  been  much 
disturbed  in  mind  to-day ;  but  I  felt  reluctant  to  opprt^ 
you  with  more  trouble  than  you  have  already,  acd 
therefore  forebore  telling  you.  But  I  cannot  concval 
it  any  longer.*  Her  mother  then  invited  her  to  tell  ber 
all.  She  said,  '  that  she  had  all  day  been  disturbed  bj 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  muo- 
mer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved."  It  is  continualir 
in  my  mind,  and  fills  me  with  dreadful  apprehen$ion>.' 
Mrs  Smelt  then  observed,  *  if  that  passage  gives  my  «iar- 
ling  distress,  let  your  mother  direct  you  to  a  few  of  the 
precious  promises :  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  wearj 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  *  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  '  She  said  she  felt  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  sin.'  Her  mother  then  repeated* 
'  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  »haii 
be  as  wool.' 

"  Mrs  Smelt  observing  her  to  be  much  agitated  a! 
that  time,  was  enabled,  with  great  energy,  to  say  t.> 
her,  •  My  beloved  daughter,  the  Lord  says,  •  Turn  j? 
to  the  stronghold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope ;  even  to-day  do 
1  dechire  that  1  will  render  double  unto  thee.'  Thi% 
promise  is  sent  to  you,  my  child,  as  certainly  as  it  t^tis 
sent  to  me  many  years  ago.*  She  replied,  *  Do  you  in- 
deed think  so,  my  mother  ? '  Her  n) other  assured  her 
that  it  was  her  belief.  She  then  requested  her  mother 
to  pray  with  her.  A  female  friend  being  present,  thev 
kneeled  by  her  bedside,  and  addressed  the  throne  oi 
grace  in  her  behalf.  The  necessity  of  exerdsing  a  lively 
faith  in  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer  was  then  stronglr 
urged  upon  her.  She  said  she  wanted  to  feel  chat  ihv 
had  an  interest  in  Christ — that  she  feared  she  had  ne\er 
been  regenerated ;  repeating,  *  Except  a  man  be  boni 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  •  0 
that  I  could  know  that  I  had  passed  through  the  new 
birth ! '  Her  mother  begged  her  to  look  to  tke  ooas- 
passionate  Saviour,  and  be  comforted." 

The  resignation  and  calm  serenity  which  Caroline 
evinced  during  her  illness,  were  truly  remarkable.  i>hf 
was  not  only  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  but  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  consoling  her  afflicted  parents,  ad- 
ducing such  arguments,  and  such  passages  oif  Scripmrv, 
as  she  considered  suitable  to  their  situation.  Thuf,  en 
the  8th  of  September,  we  find  the  following  descripcioa 
given  of  her  frame  of  mind :-.-    •. 
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"  Seyenl  dear  friends  sat  up  with  her  that  night. 
A  little  before  midnight  she  became  silent ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  she  had  &Uen  asleep.  She  lay  very  quiet 
for  some  time — ^perhaps  an  hour.  She  then  spoke,  and 
asked  for  her  mother.  Mrs  Smelt  was  sitting  by  her ; 
but  the  room  had  been  somewhat  darkened  to  favour 
sleep,  and  she  did  not  at  first  distinguish  her  from  her 
other  friends. 

"  She  then  said,  *  My  beloved  mother,  I  have  been 
praying  that  your  faith  may  be  strengthened,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  comfort  you  and  my  dear  father.  Her 
mother  then  embraced  her,  and  desired  her  to  try,  if 
possible,  to  get  a  little  sleep.  To  this  request  Caroline 
readily  yielded  obedience ;  and  lay  for  a  considerable 
time  as  if  asleep.  She  then  spoke  audibly,  and  said, 
*  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego,  passed  through  the 
liery  furnace,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  was  singed ; 
for  they  loved  God,  and  he  was  with  them,  I  love  him 
also,  and  he  is  with  me.  Oh  1  my  mother,  the  fever  is 
high ;  but  the  Lord  will  sustain  me,  and  will  bring  me 
through  like  gold  tried  and  purified.  He  has  been  very 
gracious  to  me  to-night.  I  calculated  on  a  very  painful 
one ;  but  I  said  nothing,  knowing  that  my  heavenly 
Father  would  not  inflict  one  uimecessary  pain,  but 
would  order  all  things  well.  Notwithstanding  my  faith 
was  strong,  I  felt  my  feeble  nature  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  fresh  blisters  to  my  body,  and  cataplasms  to  my  feet. 
And  when  my  medical  friends  suggested  the  necessity  of 
their  immediate  application,  I  made  no  resistance;  for 
I  had  resolved,  when  I  was  first  taken  sick,  to  be  a 
submissive  patient,  if  the  Lord  would  strengthen  me- to 
improve  the  visitation  to  his  honour.  I  knew  that  my 
dcur  father  and  mother  would  be  much  distressed, — 
that  they  would  feel  anxious  that  every  effort  should 
bo  made  for  my  relief.  How  unkind  I  how  undutiful, 
then,  would  it  appear  in  me,  to  disappoint  their  wishes, 
and  increase  their  anxiety,  by  refusing  to  use  the  ap- 
pointed means!  But  when  I  heard  the  plan  for  the 
ni;rht,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  In  a  few  moments, 
T  was  enabled  to  raise  my  soul  in  prayer  to  my  heavenly 
Father.  I  petitioned  for  grace,  divine  grace,  to  sustain 
inc.  I  immediately  had  such  a  view  of  my  Redeemer's 
sufferings,  that  I  felt  willing,  yea  happy,  to  submit  to 
any  pain.  When  the  blisters  began  to  draw,  I  felt  the 
iiriguish  most  sensibly.  1  raised  my  heart  again  in 
prayer;  and  in  a  very. short  time  was  enabled  to  say, 
w-itli  great  ancerity,  Not  my  will,  O  heavenly  Parent, 
hut  thine  be  done.  I  soon  felt  not  only  comfortable, 
but  buch  a  sweet  composure  of  mind, — so  heavenly,  so 
entirely  peaceful,  that  1  fell  into  a  delightful  sleep. 
When  I  awoke,  I  found  those  precious  lines  of  Dr 
Watts  present  to  my  memory: — 

*'  Jesui  can  mako  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  m  downy  pillowi  are ; 
While  on  hit  breast  1  lean  my  head, 
Aod  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there.** 

The  next  morning  she  spoke  as  if  she  felt  that  death 
was  at  hand.  She  admonished  her  friends  who  came 
to  visit  her,  to  strive  above  all  things  after  an  interest 
ill  the  Redeemer ;  and  upon  her  mother  she  enforced 
that  holy  submission  to  the  divine  will,  by  which  we 
most  effectually  glorify  God.  An  entire  and  unreserved 
acquiescence  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
Caroline  knew  to  be  the  privilege,  no  less  than  the 
duty,  of  the  true  Christian.  And  while,  therefore,  she 
manifested  in  her  own  department,  a  readiness  to  say 
in  all  things,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  she  felt  that  her 
beloved  parents  were  about  to  endure  a  trial  in  which 
faith  and  patience  were  peculiarly  requisite : — 

♦•  With  a  countenance  beaming  with  divine  love,  and 
a  voice  most  harmonious,  she  said  to  her  mother,  *  O 
my  beloved  mother  1  weep  not  for  me.  My  sufferings 
will  soon  terminate.     Blessed  be  God  1  who  hath  not 


turned  away  my  prayer  from  him,  nor  his  mercy  from 
me.  Through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  death  is  disarmed  of 
all  his  terrors ;  the  grave,  to  which  I  am  hastening,  is 
deprived  of  all  victory.  Oh,  the  boundless  goodness 
of  God  I  thus  to  support  a  frail  worm  of  the  dust : 
What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  him  ?  or 
the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  visit  him  ?  I  am  going 
to  that  happy  land,  so  finely  described  by  Dr  Watts ; ' 
repeating  the  following  lines  with  great  emphasis : — 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 

Where  saints  immortal  reign : 
Intlnite  day  excludes  the  night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 
There  overlastinc  spring  aUdei, 

And  never- witn'ring  flowers: 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 

This  heavenly  land  from  ours. 
Sweet  fields  bevond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  dre&s'd  in  living  green ; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood. 

While  Jordan  roll'd  between.** 

**  She  did  not  finish  the  hymn,  but  addressed  soma 
young  friends  who  had  just  entered  the  room: — *  You 
see  before  yon,'  said  she,  *  a  young,  timid,  delicate  fe- 
male, not  seventeen  years  old — the  only  child  of  my 
beloved  parents — surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  oi 
life — nurtured  with  peculiar  te;ndeme8s,  in  the  bosom 
of  parental  affection,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  and 
always  sheltered  from  the  rude  blasts  of  misfortune — • 
blessed  with  the  friendship  of  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance, and  beloved  by  all  my  dear  relations.  I  could 
add  many  other  considerations  calculated  to  attach  me 
to  this  world  ;  but  I  can  say,  with  holy  joy,  farewell 
to  all !  yea,  I  desire  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.  1  am  going  to  my  Redeemer's 
kingdom ;  his  arms  are  open  to  receive  me.  O  !  the 
incalculable  benefits  resulting  from  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus, the  once  crucified,  but  now  gloriously  exalted  Son 
of  God.  What  but  this,  my  friends,  could  sustain  me 
in  this  trying  hour  ?  My  sensibility  is  not  blunted.  My 
heart  was  formed  for  sympathy  and  the  sweets  of  friend- 
ship. I  am  sensible  of  the  sorrow  which  my  departure 
will  occasion  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  I  tenderly 
love ;  but  I  commit  them  to  the  care  of  One  who  is 
able  to  console  them,  and  who  will,  I  trust,  prepare 
them  to  join  me  in  the  regions  of  eternal  glory,  where 
we  shall  part  no  more.  O !  my  dear  young  friends, 
allow  me  to  entreat  you  to  embrace  this  religion.  To 
a  bed  of  death  you  will  all  have  to  come  ;  and  at  the 
bar  of  judgment  you  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  deeds  done  by  you  in  this  world  ;  and  if  the  Savi- 
our is  not  then  your  friend,  I  tremble  to  think  of  your 
fate.  O !  close  with  the  offers  of  mercy.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time  ;  to-day  is  the  day  of  salvation.  When 
I  am  gone,  >vill  you  ever  think  of  me  ?  Will  you  strive 
to  remember  the  displays  of  God's  mercy  to  me  ?  and, 
will  you  endeavour  to  obtain  his  favour  also,  that  you 
may  finish  yotu*  course,  as  I  hope  to  finish  mine,  re- 
joicing in  redeeming  love,  comforted  and  sustained 
against  every  fear  ?  I  feel  peace  in  my  heart,  and  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

"  After  being  some  time  silent,  she  said  to  Mrs  Smelt, 
'  My  mother,  let  me  see  you  put  on  the  Christian's 
beautiful  robe — kohf  suhmUiion,  You  will  not  be  left 
alone,  for  the  Lord  is  your  friend,  and  he  can  be  more 
to  you  than  ten  sons  and  daughters.  Your  case  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one.  Recollect  the  trials  of  the 
mother  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  She  was  called 
upon  to  give  up  her  only  child — she  did  so.  He 
died  a  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  He  had 
none  of  the  temporal  comforts  which  I  enjoy, — ^no 
friends  to  soothe  his  sorrows, — no  bed  on  which  to  rest 
his  weary  limbs,  ~no  kind  attendants  to  administer  a 
cooling  draught  to  quench  a  parching  thirst ;  no,  he  had 
to  drink  vinegar  and  gall.  His  blessed  mother  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  by  him,  as  you  sit  by  me,  and  receive 
divine  comfort  from  his  sacred  lips.     O  my  dear  mo* 
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iher  I  tbink  of  tbese  things,  and  believe  yourself  blessed. 
Let  your  faitb  rise  in  lively  exercise,  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  God.  View  him  in  the  garden ;  go  with 
him  to  Pilate.  See  his  patient  meekness  I  Like  a  lamh 
dumb  before  his  shearers,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 
He  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and  by  his  stripes 
I  am  healed.  He  died  that  we  might  live.  He  bore 
our  sins  in  his  own  body.  He  was  Gk)d  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever,  and  yet  he  submitted  to  the  death  of  the 
cross,  that  a  perishing  world  might  be  saved.  When  I 
take  a  view  of  his  compassionate  mercy  to  rebellious 
sinners,  I  am  lost  in  wonder.  When  I  see  his  sacred 
temples  perforated,  and  encircled  with  a  crown  of 
thorns,  I  am  ready  to  cry  out.  And  did  my  Saviour 
suffer  thus  ?  for  whom  and  for  what  was  he  thus  a£9icted 
and  scourged  ?  In  a  moment,  I  answer,  For  me — poor 
unworthy  me ;  and  not  only  for  sinful  me,  but  for  you, 
my  mother,  and  for  as  many  as  will  believe  in  his  all- 
sufficient  atonement.  When,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  I 
see  my  immaculate  Saviour  extended  on  the  cross,  my 
heart  dissolves  with  tenderness  and  gratitude.  I  feel 
humble  and  submissive — ready  and  wiUing  to  suffer  any- 
thing; yea,  feel  happy  in  being  thought  worthy  to  suffer, 
for  you  know,  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.' " 

To  her  young  friends  she  spoke  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  calling  upon  them  to  seek  the  Lord  early,  and 
they  would  assuredly  find  him.  On  the  subject  of 
worldly  amusement  she  thus  expressed  herself: — 

''Let  no  person,  endowed  with  rational  powers, 
call  them  innocent  or  harmless.  How  can  that  be  in- 
nocent, which  leads  to  a  prodigal  waste  of  precious 
time  ?  How  can  that  thing  be  called  harmless,  which 
leads  to  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  health  ?  How  can 
that  amusement  be  innocent,  which  has  not  the  glory 
of  God  for  its  object  ?  How  can  that  amusement  be 
harmless,  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unfit  the  mind 
for  devotional  exercises  ?  We  are  such  firail  creatures 
that  we  constantly  require  some  excitement  to  lead  us 
to  God,  and  not  to  estrange  us  from  him.  Will  any 
venture  to  say,  that  they  have  been  brought  to  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  better,  by  having  attended  a  theatre  or  a 
ball-room  ?  1  presume  not.  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  I  never  derived  solid  improvement,  or 
real  pleasure,  from  either.  From  neither  of  them  have 
I  ever  derived  anything  which  could  afford  my  mind  the 
least  satisfaction  in  hours  devoted  to  self-examination, 
nor  anything  to  strengthen  the  soul  against  the  terrors 
of  death  and  judgment  I  consider  them  worse  than 
Tanity-«-they  arc  exceedingly  sinful." 

For  a  time  she  appeared  to  rally,  and  hopes  of  her 
recovery  were  entertained.  But  these,  alas !  were  fal- 
lacious and  delusive.  She  felt  that,  ere  long,  she  would 
be  called  to  cross  the  Jordan  of  death.  Her  last  fare- 
well to  her  flowers  and  little  garden  is  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful and  affecting. 

"  It  was  near  sunset,  and  a  most  beautiful  evening. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  her  flowering  shrubs,  (several  of 
which  were  loaded  with  rich  flowers,)  she  broke  forth 
in  the  most  exalted  strains  of  admiration,  and  adoring 
ejaculations,  to  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe. 
She  commented  sweetly  on  the  particular  time  of  the 
evening, — it  was  admirably  adapted  to  sacred  contem- 
plation ; — then  on  the  serenity  of  the  azure  *vault  of 
heaven ;  then  on  a  floating  white  doud,  and  remarked 
the  harmony  which  subsisted,  and  was  apparent,  in  all 
the  works  of  God.  She  then  asked,  *  Why  do  frail 
mortals  seek  pleasure  in  noisy,  tumultuous  amusements, 
when  such  an  ample  volume  lies  open  to  their  view?' 
She  then  took  leave  of  a&vourite  shrub,  saying, '  Fare- 
well, my  innocent  friend  ;  your  fragrant  blossoms  have 
often  regaled  my  senses,  while  my  thoughts  have  as- 
cended to  Him  that  made  both  you  and  me.  I  have 
often  plucked  your  flowers,  and  ran  with  delight  to  pre- 


sent them  to  my  mother ;  but  other  htn4i  wA  sow 
gather  your  blossoms.  FareweU,  my  tree  i  I  long  Id 
be  in  the  garden  above.  • 

'  The  flnett  flower  Oaaft  t/m  Uow'd 

Open'd  on  Odvanr't  tree. 
When  JesoB*  blood  in  rirert  flow*4 

For  love  of  wortbtois  me. 


Its  deepest  hue.  Its  I 

No  mortal  can  declare ; 
Nor  can  the  tongue  of  ai^|«li  fcdl 

How  bright  the  colourt  are. 
But  floon,  on  yonder  banka  abovi^ 

Shall  everv  bloMom  here 
Appear  a  fuU-blown  flower  of  lo?^ 

JUke  him,  transplanted  there.* 

"  Her  countenance  beamed  with  radiance,  wben  ik 
said,  '  Farewell,  garden,  delightful  spot  for  innocent 
amusement  I  My  infant  feet  have  often  trod  your  walks;' 
and  smiling  when  she  repeated,  '  they  will  never  valk 
them  again.'  8he  then  listened,  with  apparent  raprure, 
to  the  notes  of  a  little  bird,  that  was  perched  on  a  tm 
near  her  window,  until  her  soul  seemed  tnmg{)ortiH! 
to  heaven.  She  soon  afterwards  desired  her  mo- 
ther to  bring  the  Bible  to  her,  and  read  the  12U 
Psalm,  the  whole  of  which  she  was  enabled  to  apply  to 
herself.  Mrs  Smelt  then  read  to  her  some  passa^  is 
Isaiah.  Caroline  exclaimed, '  It  is  the  word  of  Cod; 
I  feel  it  in  my  very  soul.  Isaiah  is  a  divine  prophet ; 
he  is  my  prophet  I ' 

*'  A  friend  entered  soon  afterwards,  to  whom  Caro- 
line said,  '  My  dear  aunt,  I  have  taken  leave  of  the 
garden  this  evening,  and  have  felt  so  happy,  so  enorel; 
filled  with  divine  love,  that  my  room  has  appeared  like 
a  little  Bethel,  or  the  gate  of  heaven.'  She  then  d^ 
sired  her  mother  to  read  to  her  aunt  the  same  pula 
over  again,  saying,  '  Every  word  of  that  psahn  is  appli- 
cable to  me,  n>r  the  Lord  has  preserved,  and  wiU  keep 
me  to  the  end,  even  for  ever  and  ever.'  She  then  re- 
peated to  her  firiend  many  of  the  sentiments  which  ^ 
had  just  before  uttered  to  her  mother,  on  the  subjcc: 
of  the  garden.  After  which  she  said,  she  had  ocver 
before  seen  nature  dressed  in  so  b^utiful  a  robe, 
that  a  peculiar  brightness  or  lustre  appeared  torea 
upon  every  flower,  and  upon  every  leaf-^hat  ihe  whJe 
sky,  and  even  the  little  cloud,  seemed  to  b^r  s  itroBf 
impress  of  her  Maker's  glory,  and  concluded  with  th( 
following  beautiful  lines : — 

*  The  apaolous  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  aky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  chinii^  ftam& 
Their  great  Original  proclltanT^ 

The  closing  scene  was  calm  and  peaceful  She  hi 
earnestly  prayed  that  her  dear  parents  might  be  s^^ 
the  anguish  of  witnessing,  in  her  case,  the  sgoniei  ^ 
death.     And  her  prayer  was  remarkably  fulfilled. 

"  Her  &ther,  during  the  remission  of  his  fever,  wv 
enabled  to  visit  her  chamber,  in  company  with  her  mo- 
ther, during  the  time  of  her  sleep,  which  immediately 
preceded  her  decease.  They  saw  that  it  was  the  sleef 
of  death ;  for  to  their  repeated  calls  she  made  no  as- 
swer.  Once,  and  only  once,  when  standing  by  her  be< 
side,  they  united  their  voices  in  calling  *  Caroline,  oh 
Caroline!  our  beloved  daughter,  shall  we  never  nm 
hear  the  sound  of  your  harmonious  voice  ?  It  is  )Oiii 
father  and  mother  that  thus  call  you.'  She  made  in 
effort  to  open  her  eyes,  and  to  move  her  lips  to  s^^ 
but  could  not.  However,  she  was  enabled  to  senile 
She  lay  like  one  reposing  in  health,  perfectly  cahc 
They  impressed  a  kiss  of  afl&ction  on  ber  lips,  repeat* 
ing,  '  It  is  your  &ther — it  is  your  mother.'  She  m^ 
no  signal  of  sensibilitjr  except  another  smile.  Mr< 
Smelt  repeated  her  visits  again  and  qgain  to  her,  ll^ 
fore  she  departed.  She  viewed  her  dying  daUj;bter 
with  a  solemn  pleasure,  and  found  herself  frcquu  '^-i 
breathing,  'O  may  my  last  end  be  like  her'sT  f'- 
fervent  prayers  of  two  friends,  who  called  in  a  lit^'' 
before  she  fell  asleep  In  Jcbob^  contributed  mudi  to  ^ 
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comfort*  Slio  felt  iodeod  that  the  eup  which  she  had 
to  drink  was  bitter;  but  she  was  enabled  to  say,  with 
submissioB,  •  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  God,  be  done.*  '* 
Thus  died,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  the  excellent  and 
devotedly  pious  Caroliiie  Elizabeth  Smelt.  And  how 
earnestly  ought  we  to  pray,  on  perusing  such  a  narra- 
tive as  this,  that  we  also  may  be  privileged  to  "  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous."  Such  a  wish  and  prayer,  how- 
ever, is  often  breathed  without  any  sincere  desire  to 
live  in  fiiith  that  we  may  die  in  peace.  Holy  living  is 
the  grand  preparative  for  holy  dying,  and  to  expect  that 
we  shall  attain  the  latter,  without  a  habitual  anxiety 
to  cultivate  the  former,  is  to  entertain  a  delusion  fostered 
by  the  great  enemy  of  souls,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
oiu*  s;urituiU  and  everlasting  ruin. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  CHALDEES. 
CuALDEAor  CuASOiM,  like  demons,  like  plunderers^  like 
beasts,  or  like  fields,  is  a  name  often  used  synonymously 
with  Babylonia,  and  applied  to  the  Plain  of  Shinar ; 
but  the  country  of  Chaldea  in  its  limited  extent  lay 
south  of  Babylonia.  Its  right  name  is  not  Chaldea,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  is  translated  in 
our  Bibles,  but  Chaadia  and  Chusdia^  i|s  it  is  written  in  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  termed  Chasdim 
and  Chusdim,  or  the  children  of  Chush,  the  son  of  Ham 
and  grandson  of  Noah.  Various  opinions,  however, 
have  been  maintained  by  the  learned  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Chaldeans.  Michaelis  considers  them  to 
have  been  a  foreign  race  in  Assyria,  and  is  inclined  to 
derive  them  from  the  Chalybes  of  the  Greek  geogra* 
pbers,  who  are  called  ChakU  by  Stephen  Byzantum. 
Ills  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
nunies  of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kings,  preserved 
in  Scripture  and  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  which 
differ  from  the  Assyrian  names,  and  bear  an  apparent 
resemblance  to  those  of  some  northern  nations  of  Sla- 
vonic origin.  On  the  other  hand,  Adelixng  contends  that  all 
these  names  are  resolvable  into  the  Hebrew  or  its  cognate 
dialects,  and  he  considers  the  Chaldeans  or  Chasdim  as 
a  mountaineer  people  from  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  belonging  to  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  race.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Baby- 
lonians are  generally  mentioned  as  the  same  people, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were  of  the  same 
origin;  and  when  they  came  to  reside  in  the  same 
country  there  could  be  no  difference  between  them. 
There  were  nevertheless  some  tribes  who  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans.  Those 
were  celebrated  for  philosophy  and  divination,  from 
whom  emanated  the  Magi,  the  Aruspices,  and  the 
Soothsayers,  from  whom  and  from  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  learning  of  Greece  was  derived ; 
but  how  the  term  Chaldeans,  which  originally  belonged 
to  a  people,  became  limited  to  a  priesthood,  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Next  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans  were  the  most 
ancient  people  among  the  Eastern  nations  who  were  in 
a  general  sense  acquainted  with  philosophy.  The 
Egyptians  always  maintained  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
a  colony  frpm  Egypt,  from  which  they  derived  their 
learning ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  of  which  Chaldea  was  a  part,  existed  before 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Egyptians  were  rather  indebted  to  the  Chaldeans. 
There  is  little  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  Chaldean  philosophy.  Our 
knowledge  of  it  is  chiefly  derived  ^om  the  Greeks, 
'whose  pride  induced  them  to  consider  the  Oriental 
nations  as  barbarians,  and  whose  vanity  led  them  to 
despite  and  ridicule  their  learning.  The  Chaldeans 
tliemselvcs,  having  adopted  a  symbolical  mode  of  in- 
etractioni^  considerably  obscured  and  _m justified  their 


own  doctrines.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  moreover,  a  r«ice  of  pretended  philosophers  appeared, 
who,  in  order  to  attract  notice  to  their  extravagant 
and  fanciful  theories,  pretended  that  they  held  the 
opinions  and  taught  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans and  Persians,  from  spurious  books  which  they 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  or  to  some  other  Eastern  philo- 
sopher. Astronomy,  or  rather  astrology,  formed  a 
great  branch  of  their  learning ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  carried  that 
science,  it  is  undeniable  that  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Babylon,  astronomical  observations  existed 
which  are  affirmed  to  have  reached  back  for  nineteen 
centuries,  thus  commencing  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Nimrod.  They  were  probably  the  first  people  who  made 
regular  observations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
hence,  in  subsequent  times  and  in  various  countries, 
the  name  astronomer  became  synonymous  with  that  of 
Chaldean.  At  Babylon  the  continual  clearness  of  the 
sVy  and  the  peculiar  brightness  of  the  stars  greatly  faci- 
litated their  astronomical  observations.  Yet  all  these, 
according  to  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  were 
applied  to  establish  the  credit  of  judicial  astrology,  by 
which  those  called  the  Chaldeans,  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  the  college  of  the  Magi,  main, 
tained  their  authority  and  influence  in  the  state.  They 
employed  their  pretended  skill  in  calculating  nativities, 
in  ibreteUing  the  weather,  predicting  good  and  bad 
fortune,  and  other  practices  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Chaldean  priesthood  was  not  strictly  hereditary,  for  we 
find,  in  the  case  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  his  coin^ 
panions,  that  even  foreigners  might  be  admitted  into 
it,  if  fitted  for  it  by  early  education.  At  their  head 
was  the  Master  of  the  Magicians  whose  influence  was 
considerable,  if  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  correct^ 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  took  place  when  that  prince  was  absent  on  a 
military  expedition,  the  High  Magician,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  until  his  arrival.  They  wer^ 
divided  into  the  several  classes  of  interpreters  of  dreams^ 
astronomers,  and  soothsayers.  If  they  had  any  sacred 
writings,  they  would  be  the  expounders  of  them  to  the 
initiated.  They  did  not  confine  their  residence  to 
Babylon,  but  resided  in  various  places  throughout  the 
plain  of  Shinar.  Their  character  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Persian  Magi,  with  whom  they  are  often  con- 
founded by  the  Greek  historians.  The  influence  they 
possessed  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  their  pretensions 
to  knowledge ;  yet  their  power  appears  never  to  have 
been  so  great  at  Babylon  as  it  was  in  the  Persian  court, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  threatened  them  with 
the  most  sununary  vengeance  if  they  did  not  recall  to 
his  recollection  the  dream  which  he  had  forgotten,  and 
explain  it  to  his  satis&ction. 

like  other  ancient  systems,  the  Chaldean  philosophy 
consisted  of  what  was  taught  generally  to  the  people, 
and  what  was  exclusively  explained  to  the  initiated. 
To  the  former  they  pretended  that  all  human  alTaii's 
were  regulated  by  the  stars,  and  that  they  only  were 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  their  influence ; 
thus  aflfecting  the  power  of  prying  into  futurity,  which 
encouraged  the  most  superstitious,  and  sanctioned 
the  most  idle,  fraudulent,  and  dishonest  practices.  The 
Chaldean  priests  were  careful  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
information  amongst  the  people ;  they  delivered  their 
opinions  under  the  disguise  of  dogmas,  thus  wisely  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
or  the  pleasure  of  the  nUing  powers,  without  the  hazard 
of  detection.  They  enjoined  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  pluiets,  whence  they  derived  the  arts 
for  which  they  have  been  celebratedr--magic  and  astro- 
logy. The  former  had  no  connection  with  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  term  of  witchcraft,  or  a 
supposed  intercourse   with  evil  spirits,  but  consisted. 
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In  certain  religious  ntes  or  incantations,  wliicli  were 
supposed  to  produce  bene6cial  effects,  aided  by  the  in« 
fluence  of  good  dsmons  or  other  invisible  agents.  The 
latter  was  jfounded,  as  is  already  hinted,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  stars  have  an  influence  either  beneficial 
or  malignant  on  the  destinies  of  men. 

A  different  course  of  instruction  was  communicated 
to  the  initiated.  They  were  taught  the  great  truth 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all,  who 
governs  the  world  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  superintends 
the  affairs  of  men.  The  admission  of  this  truth  was 
indispensable  to  substantiate  their  religious  rites,  for 
those  rites  were  addressed  to  a  supposed  race  of  spiritual 
beings  who  derived  their  existence  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  source  of  all  intelligence.  But  this  belief 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Chaldeans.  From  the  most 
remote  times  men  alvrays  believed  in  one  Supreme  Deity, 
the  fountain  of  all  those  divinities  which  they  supposed 
to  preside  over  all  the  several  parts  of  the  material  world ; 
and  this,  as  Dr  Enfield  remarks,  was  the  true  origin  of 
all  religious  worship,  however  idolatrous,  not  excepting 
even  tb^t  which  consisted  in  paying  honours  to  dead  men. 

The  Chaldeans  held  that  the  world  originally  con- 
sisted of  chaotic  masses  of  earth  and  water,  enveloped 
in  the  most  impenetrable  darkness,  and  chat  the  su- 
preme deity,  whom  they  designated  Belus  or  Baal, 
formed  the  present  globe  by  dividing  this  humid  mass. 
They  taught  that  the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  of 
the  divine  nature.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  they  as- 
serted lunar  eclipses  to  result  from  that  part  of  the 
body  of  the  moon  which  is  destitute  of  fire,  being  turned 
towards  the  earth  ;  and  Seneca  records  another  of  their 
tenets,  that  when  the  planets  shall  meet  in  Cancer,  the 
world  will  be  consumed  by  fire ;  and  when  they  shall 
meet  in  Capricorn,  the  world  will  be  destroyed  by  an 
inundation.  They  alleged  that  the  form  of  the  earth 
resembled  that  of  a  boat.  It  is  singular  that  the  Chal- 
deans should  have  illustrated  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  by  estimating  that  a  man  who  walked  constantly 
a  league  an  hour  would  make  the  tour  of  the  globe  in 
one  year,  which  gives  a  diameter  not  very  distant  from 
the  actual  fact.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  records  of  the  human  race  do 
not  present  a  contrast  more  striking  than  that  between 
the  primeval  magnificence  of  Babylon  and  its  long  de- 
solation ;  and  there  are  few  reflections  more  interesting 
than  this,  that  in  the  solitary  spot  now  covered  by  vast 
heaps  of  undistinguished  rubbish,  we  have  stiU  the 
remains  of  a  people  who  made  the  first  astronomical  ob- 
servations many  centuries  before  the  site  of  London  was 
probably  trodden  by  human  fooL 

Such  are  a  few  notices  respecting  the  Chaldean  learn- 
ing or  philosophy,  which  from  its  great  antiquity  is 
lecessarily  uncertain  and  limited.  The  ancient  writers 
generally  agree  that  Zoroaster  was  the  founder  of  this 
system,  but  vain  have  been  the  attempts  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  covers  this  celebrated 
name;  and  Fabricius  appropriately  remarks,  that  the 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  him  are  so  confused 
and  contradictory,  that  it  would  be  a  task  of  much 
greater  labour  than  profit  to  compare  them.  It  is  al- 
together conjectural  whence  the  name  of  Zoroaster  is 
derived,  or  to  how  many  eminent  men  it  belonged. 
Some  have  maintained  that  he  was  a  Persian  ;  others, 
that  there  were  six  distinguished  founders  of  philosophy 
of  this  name.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  Moses,  Osiris, 
Mithras,  and  others,  both  gods  and  men,  are  asserted 
to  have  been  different  names  of  Zoroaster.  "  No 
greater  uncertainty,  however,"  says  Dr  Enfield,  **  at- 
tends the  history  of  Zoroaster  than  that  of  other  an- 
cient heroes  and  wise  men  who  were  the  first  authors 
of  civilization  or  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences,  with 
respect  to  whom  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to 
separate  the  real  incidents  of  their  lives  from  the  fables 
with  which  they  are  involved." 


The  Chaldee  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  its  forms,  names,  pronundacion,  and  divisions  of 
the  letters,  are  the  same.  It  was  andently  spoken 
throughout  aU  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
and  is  still  the  language  of  the  Churches  of  the  Nes- 
torians  and  the  Maironites,  in  the  some  manner  as  the 
Latin  is  the  language  of  the  Roman  or  Western  Churrh, 
the  members  of  which  are  hence  often  colled  Lalia 
Christians,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, and  other  communions. 

The  "  land  of  the  Chaldees"  has  long  been  a  scene 
of  "  perpetual  desoUtion.'*  Its  *'  storehouses'*  ve 
empty,  its  '*  treasures"  are  robbed,  the  " abundance  of 
its  treasures  '*  has  disappeared,  and  the  country  is-now 
so  dry  and  barren  that  it  cannot  be  tilled.  The  andent 
cities  it  contained  are  either  desolate,  or  their  sitr< 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  whole  country  **  is 
strewed  over  with  the  debris  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Arabian  towns,  confounded  in  the  same  mass  of  rubl^^^h." 

[This  article  is  extracted  firom  the  **  Scripture  Gft> 
zetteer,"  now  in  course  of  publication, — a  work  whzcb, 
from  the  extent  of  information  it  contains,  as  well  » 
the  care  and  general  accuracy  evinced  in  the  prep«nti<A 
of  its  articles,  is  well  deserving  of  the  public  ottendoo.] 

MAX  CRBATBD  IK  THB  IMAOB  OF  GOD: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  THB  Rev.   William  Nisbet, 

Minuter  of  New  Street  Pariik,  Edinimrgh. 

**  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." — Gen.  L  27. 

Many  delight  in  being  able  to  reiate  the  famous 
deeds  of  the  renowned  individuals  from  whom 
they  are  descended,  take  much  pleasure  in  having 
it  in  their  power  to  speak  of  a  long  line  of  ho- 
noured and  illustrious  ancestors,  and  love  to  let 
their  neighbours  and  associates  know  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  high  and  noble  of  the  land : 
and,  by  people  of  such  a  character  and  torn  of 
mind,  the  genealogical  tree  is  inspected  with  ear- 
nestness of  spirit ;  the  book  of  heraldry  is  studied 
with  uncommon  care,  and  the  age-worn  chronicle 
is  looked  into,  with  anxious  eyes,  to  see  if  they 
can  possibly  discover  that  they  belong  to  the  house 
and  the  lineage  of  those  who  have  held  a  conspi- 
cuous place  m  the  histonc  page.  But»  assisted 
by  the  Sacred  Volume,  the  meanest,  no  less  than 
the  mightiest,  of  the. offspring  of  Adam,  ore 
allowed  to  cast  their  contemplations  backward,  to 
the  important  period  when  time  began  its  coarse, 
and  to  behold,  in  imagination,  the  originally  happr 
and  unfallen  pair  who  first  set  foot  upon  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  and  so  to  learn  that,  in  dignity 
and  rank,  the  founders  of  their  family  were  for 
above  themselves ;  for  Moses,  in  his  inspired  and 
beautiful  account  of  the  creation,  presents  to  our 
astonished  view  the  world  without  form  and  void, 
and  thick  darkness  brooding  over  the  face  of  the 
deep ;  he  proceeds  to  unveil  the  stupendous  work 
through  its  different  steps,  and  its  various  stages, 
and  lets  us  see  object  aner  object,  in  regular  soc- 
cession,  rise  from  the  chaos,  at  Jehovah's  resistless 
command,  until  a  few  faint  rays  of  his  nnderived 
glory  were  reflected  in  the  fabric  which  his  homis 
had  reared,  until  he  pronounced  the  things  which 
he  had  made  to  be  very  good,  until  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  the  kipst  of  them  were  finished, 
and  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons 
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of  God  Aid  shout  for  joy.  "When  this  spot  of 
earth  had  l)een  formed  hy  the  Almighty  Father ; 
when  the  solid  ground  had  heen  severed  from  the 
swelling  surge ;  when  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lighti»  had  been  set  in  the  firmament  to  shed  lustre 
and  influence  below,  to  show  the  loveliness  of  na- 
ture's external  aspect,  "  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night,"  and  to  be  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  years;"  when  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  had  been  summoned  from  nonentity  forth 
into  existence ;  and  when  an  abode,  that  was  cer- 
tainly fair  to  the  sight,  and  exceeding  rich  in  the 
Iwunties  of  Providence,  and  largely  stored  with 
the  benefits  and  luxuries  of  life,  had  been  thus 
prepjired  for  the  reception  of  our  favoured  race, 
we  find  that  he  called  a  solemn  council  in  the 
sanctuary  above,  to  decide  upon  breathing  the 
vital  breath  into  the  nostrils  of  a  being  made 
jifter  bis  own  likeness,  and  nearly  resembling  him- 
self; and  "  so,"  as  we  are  informed  in  the  empha- 
tic language  of  our  text,  ^  so  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image." 

In  discoursing  from  these  words,  we  merely 
intend  to  inquire  in  what  respects  the  human  race 
may  be  said  to  have  been,  at  first,  created  in  their 
Maker's  image,  and  then  to  apply  the  subject. 

The  God  whom  we  adore  is,  in  the  Scriptures, 
described  as  a  spotless  Spirit,  possessed  of  every 
conceivable  perfection;  and  although,  in  kind 
accommodation  to  our  weak  capacities  and  feeble 
powers,  he  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  Being 
having  bodily  organs  and  corporeal  parts,  we  are 
assured  that  the  Most  High  hath  no  visible  shape ; 
it  is  distinctly  declared  that  he  dwelleth  amid  light 
tLat  is  inaccessible,  and  we  are  informed  that  no 
ono  hath  seen  his  face,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
h  in  outward  form  or  external  aspect  that  man, 
in  the  beginning,  resembled  the  Almighty,  and  we 
mubt  look  for  the  likeness  in  his  soul,  or,  at  least, 
^e  must  suppose  that  it  consisted  in  something 
that  lay  concealed  from  mortal  view.  It  is  true 
that  when  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  de- 
scended from  the  summit  of  the  holy  hill,  where 
he  had  seen  the  lightnings  flash,  where  he  had 
heard  the  thunders  roar,  and  where  the  law  had 
heen  delivered  into  his  hand,  the  fashion  of  his 
coantenance  was  altered  in  such  a  manner,  and  so 
celestial  a  lustre  encircled  it,  that  the  people  of 
Israel  were  unable  to  look  upon  it,  and  he  was 
compelled,  for  a  season,  to  put  over  it  a  veil ;  it 
is  tme  that  the  visage  of  Jesus  did  shine  with 
surpassing  brightness,  and  his  robes  were  radiant, 
and  his  garments  ghstering  and  white,  when  he 
stood  npon  the  mount  of  transfiguration  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  one  of  the  angelic  ministers,  whom  John 
beheld  whiLst  he  sojourned  on  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
^M  "  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was 
upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the 
fiun,  and  bis  feet  as  pillars  of  fire  ;*'  and  therefore 
we  may,  with  the  utmost  safety,  imagine  that  he 
who  inhabitad  Eden,  and  kept  up  constant  com- 
munication with  the  regions  of  righteousness,  had 
&  measure  of  majesty  in  his  mein,  of  which  his 


posterity  have  been  deprived ;  but  we  believe  and 
maintain  that  his  resemblance  to  our  Sovereign 
Ruler  lay  in  the  knowledge  with  which  his  mind 
was  endued,  and  the  faculties  with  which  he  was 
favoured,  in  his  purity  of  character  and  rectitude 
of  conduct,  and  in  his  dominion  over  the  inferior 
creatures,  and  the  glory,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality with  which  he  was  crowned. 

1.  Man  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  in  his 
Maker's  image,  because  of  the  knowledge  with 
which  his  mind  was  endued,  and  the  faculties  with 
which  he  was  favoured. 

If  we  look  within  ourselves  and  cast  our  eyes 
without  upon  the  numberless  animals  by  which 
we  are  surrounded ;  if  we  consider  the  noble 
nature  of  the  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
and  take  into  account  the  want  of  intelligence 
which  the  wisest  and  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
inferior  creatures  display,  we  cannot  fail,  even 
at  first  sight,  to  perceive  that  we  are  favoured 
with  more  knowledge  than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  with  much  greater  understanding  than  the 
fowls  of  the  air ;  that  we  are  fitted  to  burst  in 
sunder  the  fetters  that  bind  us  to  this  transient 
scene,  and  soar  away  upon  the  wings  of  thought 
to  worlds  far  distant  from  our  own,  and  rise  above 
this  cloudy  clime  to  that  loveher  land,  where  the 
cares  of  life  are  no  longer  known, — the  land  that 
lieth  beyond  death  and  the  grave ;  but  we  have  gpod 
and  substantial  ground  to  believe  that  the  powers  of 
our  mind  have  been  sadly  impaired  by  our  apostasy 
and  fall,  that  our  talents  have  been  fearfully  de- 
teriorated by  our  departure  from  the  paths  of 
peace,  and  that  our  reason,  even  in  its  workings 
about  temporal  affairs,  has,  in  our  lost  estate^  be- 
come wofully  weak ;  and  been  robbed  of  that  light 
and  illumination  by  which  it  was  once  characterise<l. 
We  do  still,  indeed,  in  our  thinking  and  immortal 
part,  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Father  of  our 
spirits ;  in  our  being  able  to  form  skilful  and  con- 
sistent schemes,  and  to  devise  various  and  compli- 
cated plans,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  their  comple- 
tion ;  we  show  a  shadowy  likeness  to  the  Lord  of  all ; 
but  before  our  understandings  were  darkened  by 
sin,  we  certainly  saw  with  much  clearer  eyes,  and 
bore  a  much  closer  similitude  to  **  Him  whose  wis- 
dom is  unsearchable,  and  whose  ways  are  past  find- 
ing out ;  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excel- 
lent in  working ; "  for  our  thoughts  could,  doubt- 
less, grasp  things  about  which  they  now  grovel  in 
the  dust,  and  onr  acqoaintance  with  divine  doc- 
trines and  incumbent  duties  was  extensive,  and 
accurate,  and  fulL  Adam  might  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  mvstenous  face  that  there  is  a 
trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  nor  to  explain 
how  the  co-existenty  and  co-equal,  and  co-eternal 
Tlu-ee  are  One ;  he  might  not  be  able  to  read, 
with  absolute  precision,  the  book  of  Providence, 
and  he  might  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  thickly 
wove  veil  that  hid  from  human  view  the  future 
fate  of  material  and  intelligent  worlds  ;  but,  a»  it 
was  said  by  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
that  those  whom  he  addressed  had  <<  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the 
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knage  of  Him  that  created  him/' we  are  warranted 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  was  fit  to  deduce  infer- 
ences from  considering  the  objects  wherewith  he 
was  surrounded,  and  that  he  could  climb,  so  to 
speak,  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  these  things,  it  might  be  said  that 
he  was  like  unto  the  King  of  kings ;  and  who  can 
deny  this,  that  takes  the  pains  to  reflect,  that  we 
argue  the  existence  and  tne  intelligence  of  the 
Deity  from  our  own  faculties  and  powers,  and  that 
on  the  infidel  we  can  triumphantly  urge  the  ques- 
tions, <'He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear? 
He  that  framed  the  eye  shall  he  not  see  ?  He 
that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  " 
And  who  can  deny  this,  that  takes  the  pains  to 
reflect,  that  from  the  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  our  body,  we  can  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  method 
in  which  the  divine  mind  is  able  to  operate  on 
inert  matter,  is  able  to  keep  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  in  their  settled  courses,  and  to  wield 
the  weapons  of  his  warfare,  and  ride  on  the  tem- 
pest and  direct  the  storm  ? 

2.  Man  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  in 
his  Maker's  image,  because  of  his  original  purity 
of  character  and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

We  have  already  feen  that  Adam  resembled 
the  Ruler  amongst  the  nations,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
possessed  of  exalted  faculties  and  powers  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  beasts  that  pensh :  but,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  hell  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
place  of  woei  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  intellect 
and  understanding,  and  yet  they  are  withal  so 
worthless  and  so  wicked  that  they  cannot  think  a 
good  thought  nor  do  a  good  deed ;  as  many  of  the 
gifted  of  our  race  have  been  backsliding  and  rebel- 
lious ;  and  as  painters  and  poets,  with  their  splen- 
did endowments,  and  the  votaries  of  learning  and 
the  sons  of  science,  have  been  often  impious  and 
profane,  have  set  at  defiance  the  sovereign  of  all» 
and  have  been  carnal,  and  sensual,  and  devilish,  we 
believe  that  man's  likeness  to  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth 
principally  lay  in  his  perfect  and  unsullied  purity 
of  character;  and  we  believe  that,  according  to 
the  language  of  Paul,  whe^  alluding  to  the  new 
man  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  his  likeness 
to  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  chiefly  consisted  in  *^  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness."  No  evil  passion 
rankled  in  his  breast,  but  the  signs  of  undisturbed 
serenity  were  stamped  upon  his  brow,  his  will  was 
in  unison  with  the  will  of  his  Father, — ^his  affec- 
tions were  fixed  on  proper  objects, — he  walked  in 
the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Almighty 
blameless, — he  was  acquainted  with  his  duty,  and 
he  was  fit  to  perform  it  faithfully  and  well.  He 
was  devout  and  just  in  his  disposition,  for  he  gave 
Jehovah  the  honour  which  was  due,  and  he  gener- 
ously loved  the  animated  beings  that  had  sprung 
£rom  the  teeming  earthy — his  conscience  was  calm, 
and  his  heart  was  kind,  and  he  was  neither  assailed 
nor  led  away  by  ^<  the  lust  of  the  fleshy"  nor  **  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,"  nor  '<  the  pride  of  life."  Inno- 
cence, as  in  letters  of  gold,  was  written  on  his 


forehead  and  his  hand,  and  he  was  like  an  instro* 
ment  of  music  which  is  complete  in  all  its  parts 
and  which,  when  tuned  and  touched  by  a  skilful 
master  of  melody,  sends  forth  enchanting  str&ios 
and  emits  harmonious  sounds, — he  was  like  an  no* 
marred  vessel,  in  whose  formation  the  potter  bs 
taken  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  on  wbid 
he  hath  bestowed  peculiar  pains  and  uncomtuoa 
care ;  and  his  soul  was  like  a  sea  of  glass,  on  whidi 
there  does  not  blow  one  unseasonable  blast,  whose 
smooth  and  smiling  surface  is  not  broken  by  oq« 
breath  of  wind,  and  which  from  mom  to  noon,  ani 
from  noon  to  night,  is  unruffled  by  a  single  breeze. 
In  our  lapsed  and  low  estate  we  cannot  take  k- 
light  in  any  object  without  our  deligbt  belo; 
tinged  with  the  alloy  of  guilt,  and  we  cannot  grieve 
or  be  angry  without  mingling  much  that  is  ud 
with  these  feelings  of  the  mind,  but,  at  the  b«- 
ginning,  his  spirit  was  free  from  blemish  and  from 
spot,  and  his  Dody  was  obedient  to  that  spirit,  aoii 
so  our  covenant-head  was  created  in  his  Maker> 
image,  in  the  image  of  Him  '<  in  whose  sigi:t  the 
heavens  are  not  clean,  and  who  charged  his  angvls 
with  folly;"  in  the  image  of  Him  "who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,"  and  who  civ 
not  look  upon  sin  except  with  detestation  ami 
abhorrence;  in  the  image  of  Him  before \( bus 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  those  bright  and  humi^ 
ones,  veil  their  feet  and  their  feces  with  th-sr 
wings,  and  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  priDci|£ili- 
ties,  and  powers,  fall  prostmte ;  in  the  iiims:^  <-• 
Him  who  is  great  and  marvellous  in  his  worb, 
and  just  and  true  in  all  his  ways,  and  who,  as  tk 
Hebrews  sang  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  wbes 
they  had  been  led  by  Israel's  Shepherd  and  shcl* 
tered  by  Israel's  Shield,  when  the  armies  of  Eg)]^ 
had  been  buried  in  the  deep,  and  when  Miritoi. 
the  sister  of  Moses,  and  the  other  women,  went  ou; 
with  the  timbrel  and  the  dance,  who  is  *<glorii)U 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders." 

3.  Man  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  in  h^ 
Maker's  image,  because  of  his  dominion  over  Ua 
inferior  creatures,  and  the  glory,  and  honour,  dbi 
immortality,  with  which  he  was  crowned. 

When  our  first  father  was  formed  of  the  dust 
and  was  placed  in  his  pleasant  and  peaceful  alwik^ 
he  was  constituted  head  over  the  creatures  tbi 
crowd  this  world,  and  he  was  invested  with  aut^v- 
rity  and  power  as  the  representative  and  vice- 
gerent of  the  universal  Sovereign;  for  we  v^ 
informed,  that  he  gave  names  to  the  varioos  trilie^ 
of  animals  that  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  e&rit 
We  learn,  that  the  Almighty  made  him  but* 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him  witii 
glory  and  with  honour,  and  commanded  him  w 
hold  undisputed  dominion  over  the  works  of  hi* 
hands ;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  \hi 
he  <<  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  all  sheep  ami 
oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  ot 
the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  wbatso^rtr 
pasaeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas;"  aA<i 
therefore,  although  we  be  now  tinud»  and  £ear  tb>! 
tenants  of  the  forest,  altho^gh  we  be  easily  la- 
spired  with  dismay  when  we  meet  the  moobtcr  J 
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the  desert,  and  althoi]gh  we  often-timee  take  cause- 
less alarm,  and  flee  when  none  pursueth,  we 
thus  once  resembled  the  loftj  One  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne  that  is  high  and  lifted  up,  who  swajeth 
the  sceptre  of  unbounded  empire,  who  ruleth  in 
the  armies  of  heaven,  and  who  is  to  reign  whilst 
eternity  rolls  on ;  and,  as  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
were  not  sown  in  Adam's  frame^  as  the  undying 
and  imperishable  spirit  embalmed,  so  to  speak,  its 
materia  tenement,  its  tabernacle-house,  its  cottage 
of  clay,  and  as  he  was  happy,  and  would  have  cer- 
tainly continued  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  glad- 
nesa  and  of  joy,  either  in  the  land  below,  or  the 
land  of  felicity  above,  we  may  well  believe  and 
maintain  thai  he  was  created  in  Jehovah's  image, 
in  the  image  of  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever,  who  is  without  variableness 
or  the  least  shadow  of  turning,  who  is  emphatically 
called  **  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  and 
who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  God." 

We  would  now  employ  a  few  words  by  way 
of  application. 

It  is  evident  that  our  silver  hath  been  converted 
into  dross,  and  our  wine  been  mingled  with  water; 
that  the  gold  hath  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold 
been  fevfoWy  changed ;  that  *<  Ichabod,"  the  glory 
hath  departed,  hath  been  written  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  members  of  our  race,  and  that  the 
temple,  reared  by  the  Lord,  hath  been  laid  in 
ruins ;  but  a  gracious  covenant  was  entered  into 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  <<  to  deliver  us 
out  of  the  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring 
us  into  an  estate  of  salvation ; "  and  we  are  told, 
that  we  may  be  reconciled  to  God  "  through  the 
blood  of  the  cross,"  and  that  we  may  be  blessed 
'<  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ."  Let  us  seek,  then,  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  given  from  on  high,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
united  to  the  divine  Redeemer  bv  a  true  and  living 
faith,  and  so  may  be  accepted  in  Jesus  **  the  be- 
bved,"  iu  order  that  we  may  be  sanctified  and 
rendered  meet  for  <<  the  land  of  uprightness  "  La- 
mentable, it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  must  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  trust  in  any  vain  ground  of 
confidence,  and  who  refuse  to  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  to  act  as  if  crucified  unto  the  world ; 
for  sucii  build  their  house,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
shifting  aand  of  the  sea-shore,  and  despise  and 
reject  Him  who  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
and  who  is  the  only  Mediator ;  and,  as  our  first 
parents  were  banished  from  the  bowers  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  when  they  had  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  the  celestial  paradise  shall  be 
kept  locorropt  and  pure,  and  nothing  that  is  defiled 
can  enter  *' the  new  Jerusalem."  But  though 
surrounded  by  the  signs  of  desolation,  believers 
may  rejoice ;  and,  amid  causes  for  mourning  and 
the  exercise  of  sorrow,  believers  may  be  glad,  for 
the  beauty  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  favoured  ones 
who  are  bom  again:  their  moral  features  ate 
marvellontly  altered,  and,  <<  with  open  face  behold- 
ing as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  they  are 
^changed  into  the  saine  image  from  glory  to 
|lury,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord : "  and  it  doth 


not  yet  appear  what  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that,  when  He,  who  is  the 
great  King,  and  the  great  Judge,  shall  appear, 
they  <'  shaU  be  like  him,"  for  they  <<  shall  see  him 
as  he  is." 

EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  HEATHEN,      "^ 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace, 

JGnister  qf  Hawick. 

No.  V. 

THEIB  RES^ONSIBILITT. 

Tub  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  by 
different  men  as  to  the  precise  limits  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  extending  its  discoveries  in 
regard  to  matters  of  religion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  confidently  affirmed  by  some,  "  That  men  are  fully 
able^  of  themselves,  without  foreign  asais^nce,  to  dia« 
cover  all  the  artidea  of  natural  religion  that  are  neces- 
sary to  their  happineaa ;  and  that  a  wise  and  good  God 
can  impose  upon  mankind  nothing  relating  to  religion, 
that  ia  not  discoverable  by  the  hiunan  mind."  Qn  the 
other  hand,  it  haa  been  boldly  maintained  by  others^ 
"That  mankind,  left  to  themaelvea,  without  auper* 
natural  inatructioi^,  are  not  able,  by  their  reaaoa  alone, 
to  discover  the  being  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul,  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which 
all  religion  is  founded."  The  former  of  theae  opinions^ 
expresaed  as  it  ia  in  terms  ao  poaitive  and  unequivocal, 
ia  liable  to  the  strongest  objecciona,  becaoae  it  exalts 
the  powers  of  unaaaiated  reason  to  a  degree  that  is 
inconsistent  with  right  conoeptiona  of  the  ignorance  and 
depravity  of  human  x»ture,  and  in  the  spirit  of  undis« 
guiaed  infidelity  sets  the  Bible  aaide,  aa  altogether 
unneceaaary  either  for  our  happineaa  or  inatruction. 
And  the  latter,  though  advocated  by  men  of  Ghriatian 
character,  and  with  the  laudable  design  too  of  placing, 
in  the  atrongeat  light,  the  paramount  and  indispenaahle 
neoeasity  of  divine  revelation,  ia  carried,  we  conceive, 
to  the  oppoaite  extreme,  and  ia  open  also  to  olQection, 
inaamuch  as  it  aeema  to  imply  that  there  ii  no  auch  thing 
aa  natural  religion,  which  ia  tantamount  to  the  affirmation, 
that  every  man  ahut  out  frpm  the  light  of  Christianity, 
muat  be  doomed  to  a  atate  of  hopeleaa  and  irrecoveraUe 
darkness  aa  to  every  thing  like  moral  obligation,  and,  of 
courae,  diveated  of  the  character  of  a  reaponaible  being. 
But  whilat  we  hesitate  to  give  an  unqualified  aasent 
to  either  of  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we 
may  gather  sufficient  infocinatioa  from  the  Word  of 
God  to  enable  ua  to  come  to  a  right  concluawn  on  the 
subject.  For  what  ia  the  argument  of  the  Apoatle 
Paul?  Why,  he  declares,  ia  the  plaineat  and  most 
deciaive  terma,  "  That  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  hia  deeds,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile :  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persona  with  God. 
For  as  many  aa  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  also 
perish  without  law ;  and  aa  many  aa  have  ainned  in  the 
law,  aball  he  judged  by  the  law :  For  not  the  hearers 
of  the  law  are  juat  before  God,  bnt  the  doera  of  the 
law  shall  be  justified.  For  when  the  Gentilea  which 
have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  these  having  not  the  law,  aie  a  law  unto 
themselvea ;  which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witnen^ 
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and  their  tbougbts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another." 

Now,  from  these  statements,  we  conceive  ourselves 
warranted  to  infer,  that  the  means  of  attaining,  in  sotne 
way^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  natural 
religion,  have  certainly  been  placed  within  reach  of  the 
heathen  world.  In  what  ^vay,  however,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine.  For  aught  that  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the 
exercise  of  unassisted  reason,  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  ancient  traditions,  or  even  by  means  of 
some  communicated  fragments  of  revealed  truth.  But 
whether  it  be  by  these,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  not 
a  question  which  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide. 
For  it  is,  we  think,  a  matter  of  Kttle  consequence  what 
the  means  are,  or  how  they  operate,  or  in  what  ^^'ay 
they  become  accessible  to  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind, provided  only  they  arc  capable  of  bringing  them 
to  a  right  understanding  of  their  own  position  as  reli- 
gious and  accountable  beings.  And  such,  we  conceive, 
is  the  point  which  may,  on  scriptural  grounds,  be 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  heathen  world  in  general. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 
the  means  to  which  they  have  access,  are,  in  all  cases, 
productive  of  their  legitimate  results;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  so  operate  on  their  consciences,  as  to 
lead  them  invariably  to  the  choice  of  that  ^vhich  is 
good,  and  the  renunciation  of  that  which  is  evil.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  there  are 
multitudes  amongst  them,  who  are  not  only  living  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  who  are 
even  involved  in  the  grossest  ignorance  respecting  the 
first  principles  of  religion.  Such  a  fact,  however,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  means  of 
attaining  both  to  clearer  views  and  to  holier  conduct 
have  been  placed  absolutely  beyond  their  reach.  It  is 
rather  the  result  of  their  own  carelessness  and  depravity, 
in  running  counter  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  recklessly  neglecting  the  very  means 
which,  as  reasonable  beings,  they  were  bound  to  have 
improved  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  And  therefore, 
we  conclude,  that  they  are  chargeable  with  guilt,  and 
obnoxious  to  condemnation,  just  as  truly,  though  not 
certainly  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  men  who,  though 
encompassed  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  Christian  land, 
are  nevertheless  walking  on  in  darkness  and  in  vice,  going 
astray  after  vanity  and  lies,  and  altogether  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  David 
Brainerd,  relative  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Indian 
tribes  amongst  whom  he  laboured : — 

"  I  have  taken  much  pains,"  he  says,  **  to  inquire  of 
my  Christian  people,  whether,  before  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Christianity,  they  imagined  there  was  a 
plurality  of  great  invisible  powers,  or  whether  they 
supposed  but  one  such  being,  and  worshipped  him  in  a 
variety  of  forms  and  shapes ;  but  I  cannot  leain  any- 
thing of  them  so  as  to  be  fully  satisfied  upon  the  point. 
Their  notions  in  that  state  were  so  prodigiously  dark 
and  confused,  that  they  seemed  not  to  know  what  they 
thought  themselves  I  But  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they 
had  a  notion  of  a  plurality  of  invisible  deides,  and  paid 
some  kind  of  homnge  to  them  promiscuously,  under  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  shapes.  It  is  certain  that 
those  who  yet  remain  pagans  pay  some  kind  of  super- 
stitious reverence  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  even 


reptiles ;  that  is,  some  to  one  kind  of  animal,  and  sonv 
to  another.  They  do  not  indeed  suppose  a  dirne 
power  essential  to,  or  inhering  in,  these  cieaturi'?,  bt^: 
that  some  invisible  beings,  not  distinguished  from  ead 
other  by  certain  names,  but  onlynotionally,  coauDu:iiut« 
to  these  animals  a  great  power,  either  one  or  otht^r  cf 
them,  just  as  it  happens,  or  perhaps  somet2xnc$  all  < :' 
them,  and  so  make  these  creatures  the  immediiire  au- 
thors of  good  to  certain  persons.  Hence  such  an  aititoi 
becomes  sacred  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  suppo^ 
to  be  the  immediate  author  of  good,  and  through  bis 
they  must  worship  the  invisible  powers,  thou^'b,  u 
others,  he  is  no  more  than  another  creature.  Anotk? 
animal,  perhaps,  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  immediaie 
author  of  good  to  another  person,  and,  consequently,  lie 
must  worship  the  invisible  powers  in  that  aniaiaL 

'*  After  the  strictest  inquiry  respecting  their  nocissa 
of  the  Deity,  I  find  that  in  ancient  times,  before  tk 
coming  of  the  white  people,  some  supposed  that  tLere 
were  four  invisible  powers,  who  presided  over  the  fjur 
corners  of  the  earth.  Others  imagined  the  9un  to  be 
the  only  deity,  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  kirn ; 
others,  at  the  same  time,  having  a  confused  notion  of  • 
certain  body  or  fountain  of  deity,  somewhat  liki*  (be 
anima  mundi,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  mor.- 
learned  ancient  heathens,  diffusing  itself  to  various  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  inanimate  things,  making  them  tr^^ 
immediate  authors  of  good  to  certain  persons,  as  i^« 
before  observed,  with  respect  to  various  supposed  dti- 
ties.  But  after  the  coming  of  the  white  people,  \\&x 
seemed  to  suppose  there  were  tliree  deities,  and  tL-« 
only,  because  they  saw  people  of  three  different  kbJ: 
of  complexion,  viz.,  Engfish,  negroes,  and  themselves 

**  It  is  a  notion  pretty  generally  prevailing  amon; 
them,  that  it  was  not  the  same  Grod  made  them  viio 
made  us,  but  that  they  were  made  after  the  white  peo- 
ple ;  which  further  shews,  that  they  imagine  a  plaraiitr 
of  divine  powers.  And  I  fancy  they  suppose  their  pi. 
gained  some  special  skill  by  seeing  the  white  peofk 
made,  and  so  made  them  better ;  for  it  id  certain  tirej 
look  upon  themselves,  and  their  methods  of  lirin;, 
which  they  say  their  god  expressly  prescribed  for  tbe.-B, 
as  greatly  preferable  to  the  white  people,  and  tker 
methods.  Hence  they  will  frequently  sit  and  laucL  •: 
them,  as  being  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  t'atipae 
themselves  with  hard  labour,  while  they  enjoy  the  !iat:«- 
faction  of  stretching  themselves  on  the  ground,  ssi 
sleeping  as  much  as  they  please ;  and  have  no  otl^r 
trouble  but  now  and  then  to  chase  the  deer,  which  t» 
often  attended  with  pleasure  rather  than  pain.  Hcne^, 
also,  many  of  them  look  upon  it  as  disgraceful  for  ttes 
to  become  Christians,  as  it  would  be  esteemed  axnut-; 
Christians  for  any  to  become  pagans.  But  though  iLe^ 
suppose  our  religion  will  do  well  enough  for  us,  becaav 
prescribed  by  our  God,  yet  it  is  noways  proper  R«* 
tliem,  because  they  ore  not  of  the  same  make  and  orighul. 
This  they  have  sometimes  offered  as  a  reason  «tr 
they  did  not  incline  to  hearken  to  Christianity. 

"  They  seem  to  have  some  confused  notion  about  i 
future  state  of  existence,  and  many  of  them  inuurtie 
that  the  shadow,  or  what  survives  the  body,  witl  a: 
death  go  southward,  and  in  an  unknown  but  curinc^ 
place,  will  enjoy  some  kind  of  happiness,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, ifeasting,  dancing,  and  the  like.  And  what  t>  -j 
suppose  will  contribute  much  to  their  happiness  in  th^ 
state  is,  that  they  shall  never  be  weary  of  those  ent'-:- 
tainments.  It  seems  by  this  notion  of  their  going  5o;it.  - 
ward  to  obtain  happiness,  as  if  they  had  dicir  cmirrf 
into  these  parts  of  the  world  firom  some  very  cold  ^ini^«% 
and  found,  the  further  they  went  southward  the  mcf 
comfortable  they  were ;  and  thence  concluded  that  pexiKi 
felicity  was  to  be  found  further  towards  the  same  poQ3t. 

**  They  appear  to  entertain  some  faint  and  glimmmr-c 
notion  about  rewards  and  punishments,  or  at  Ir^-: 
happiness  and  misery  in  a  future  state,  that  ts»  socaa 
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tkt  I  have  Ccmvened  with,  though  others  seem  to 
know  of  no  such  thing.  Those  who  suppose  this,  seem 
to  imngine  that  most  will  be  happy,  and  that  those  who 
are  not  so  mil  be  punished  only  with  privation,  being 
only  excluded  the  walls  of  that  good  world  where  happy 
touls  shall  dwell.  These  rewards  and  punishments 
they  suppose  to  depend  entirely  on  their  conduct  as  to 
the  duties  of  the  second  table ;  that  is,  their  behaviour 
towards  mankind,  and  seem,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  to 
ima^ne  that  they  have  any  reference  to  their  religious 
notions  or  practices,  or  any  thing  that  relates  to  the 
worship  of  God.  I  remember  I  once  consulted  a  very 
ancient  but  intelligent  Indian  upon  this  point,  for  my 
own  satisfaction.  I  asked  him  whether  the  Indians  of 
old  times  supposed  there  was  any  thing  of  the  man  that 
survived  the  body  ?  He  replied,  *  Yes.*  I  asked  him 
where  they  supposed  its  abode  would  be  ?     He  replied, 

•  It  would  go  southward.*  I  asked  him  further,  whether 
it  would  be  happy  there  ?  He  answered,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  *  That  the  souls  of  good  folks  would 
be  happy,  and  the  souls  of  bad  folks  miserable.*  I 
then  asked  him  who  he  called  bad  folks?  His  answer 
was,  •  Those  who  lie,  steal,  quarrel  with  their  neigh- 
})o;irs,  are  unkind  to  their  friends,  and  especially  to 
aged  parents,  and,  in  a  word,  such  as  are  a  plague  to 
maakind.'  These  were  his  '  bad  folks,'  but  not  a  word 
wait  said  about  their  neglect  of  divine  worship,  and 
tbeir  badness  in  that  respect. 

**  They  have  indeed  some  kind  of  religious  worship, 
are  frequently  offering  sacrifices  to  some  supposed  in- 
visible powers,  and  are  very  ready  to  impute  their* 
calamities,  in  the  present  world,  to  the  neglect  of  these 
sacrifices,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  reverence  or 
devotion  in  the  homage  they  pay  them ;  and  what  they 
do  of  this  nature,  seems  to  be  done  only  to  appease  the 
supposed  anger  of  their  deities,  to  engage  them  to  be 
placable  to  themselves,  and  do  them  no  hurt,  or,  at 
most,  only  to  invite  these  powers  to  succeed  them  in 
those  enterprises  they  are  engaged  in,  respecting  the 
present  life.  In  offering  these  sacrifices  they  seem  to 
have  no  reference  to  a  future  state,  but  only  to  present 
comfort ;  and  this  is  the  account  my  interpreter  always 
gives  me  of  this  matter.     *  They  sacrifice,*  says  he, 

*  that  they  may  have  success  in  hunting  and  other 
affairs,  and  that  sickness  and  other  calamities  may  not 
bcfal  them,  which  they  fear  in  the  present  world,  in 
case  of  neglect ;  hut  they  do  not  suppose  God  w411  ever 
punish  them  in  the  coming  world,  for  neglecting  to 
racrifice.'  Indeed  they  seem  to  imagine  that  those 
whom  tbey  call '  bad  folks  *  are  excluded  from  the  com- 
pany of  good  people  in  that  state,  not  so  much  because 
God  remembers  and  is  determined  to  punish  them  for 
sio  of  any  kind,  either  immodiately  against  himself  or 
their  neighbour,  as  because  they  would  be  a  '  plague ' 
to  society,  and  would  render  others  unhappy  if  admitted 
to  dwell  with  them.  So  that  they  are  excluded  rather 
of  necessity ,  than  by  the  act  of  a  righteous  judge. 

"  The  Indians  also  give  much  heed  to  dreams,  be- 
cause they  suppose  the  invisible  powers  give  them 
directions  at  such  times  about  certain  affairs,  and  inform 
them  what  animal  they  would  choose  to  be  worshipped 
in.  Tbey  are  likewise  much  attached  to  the  traditions 
and  fabulous  notions  of  their  fathers,  who  have  informed 
them  of  divers  miracles  that  were  anciently  wrought 
among  the  Indians,  which  they  firmly  believe,  and 
thence  look  upon  their  ancestors  to  have  been  the  best 
of  men. 

*'  To  these  superstitious  notions  and  traditions,  and 
this  kind  of  ridiculous  worship,  the  Indians  are  ex- 
tremely attached ;  and  the  prejudice  they  have  imbibed 
in  favour  of  these  things,  renders  them  not  a  little 
averse  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Hence  some 
of  them  have  told  me  when  I  have  endeavoured  to 
inyitruct  them,  *  that  their  fathers  had  taught  them 
already,  and  thf t  they  did  not  want  to  learn  now ' " 


We  make  no  attempt  to  trace  out  tlie  path  by  which 
these  heathen  tribes  were  guided  to  the  religious  notions 
which  they  entertained.  The  fact,  however,  is  un- 
questionable, that  in  one  way  or  other  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion. They  knew  enough,  for  example,  of  a  God,  of 
a  future  state,  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  of  the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked,  and  of  a  good  world  beyond  the  grave,  as 
needed  only  to  be  faithfully  observed,  to  become,  as  it 
were,  "  a  law  unto  themselves,**  bringing  them  under 
the  weight  of  solemn  obligations,  and  inferring  their 
responsibility  at  the  bar  of  God. 

But  accountable  as  we  must  admit  them  to  be  for  all 
that  they  knew,  or  were  capable  of  knowing,  we  are 
far  indeed  from  affirming  that  their  responsibility  was 
felt  by  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  was  suited  t<o  their 
circumstances,  or  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
souls.  The  reverse  of  this  was  the  case,  if  not  uni- 
versally, at  least  ^vith  the  great  majority  of  them.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  find  them  still  attached  to  the  most 
degrading  superstitions,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  delusions,  and  removed  to  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  the  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  And  thus,  though  we  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  were 
ample  enough  to  establish  their  responsibility,  and  in 
the  case  of  their  neglect  to  bring  them  in  as  guilty 
before  God,  yet  we  see  at  the  same  time,  in  the  de- 
pravity that  still  reigned  with  unrivalled  supremacy  in 
their  hearts,  an  argument  altogether  irresistible,  in 
demonstration  of  the  urgent  and  indispensable  necessity 
for  the  mightiest  of  all  the  engines  which  have  ever 
borne  wth  effect  on  the  otherwise  impregnable  cor- 
ruptions of  our  fallen  nature — even  that  Gospel  which 
is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  unto  every  one  that  belie veth,  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

He  went  about  doing  good, — This  is  the  pattern  for 
every  Christian.  He  is  a  counterfeit  one  who  does  not 
strive  to  imitate  it.  The  strength,  the  alacrity,  the  joy 
of  the  soul  is  connected  with  this  imitation.  Religious 
people  are  heavy,  and  moping,  and  cast  do>vn,  princi- 
pally because  they  are  idle  and  selfish.  The  active 
benevolent  spirit  of  watching  for  opportunities  to  do 
essential  service  to  our  fellow-creatures,  they  often  feel 
no  more  than  the  profiuie.  What  then  avail  doctrines 
believed  to  no  good  purpose  ?  Usefulness  is  the  very 
excellency  of  life.  No  man,  in  the  real  Church  of 
Christ,  liveth  unto  himself.  Every  true  Christian  is  a 
tree  of  righteousness,  whose  fruits  are  good  and  profit- 
able unto  men.  He  is  glad  to  help  and  to  comfort 
others.  He  is  diligent  and  industrious.  He  speaks  to 
edification ;  dwells  in  peace,  and  gentleness,  and  love. 
He  reproves  what  is  wrong  by  an  excellent  example, 
and  recommends,  by  his  own  practice,  what  is  pleasing 
to  God. — Venn. 

The  opinions  of  the  World. — ^The  opinions  of  the 
world,  as  to  virtue  and  vice,  are  not  only  ruinously  fidse, 
but  they  are  as  changeable  as  they  are  false.  What,  in 
one  age  of  the  world,  would  have  branded  a  man  with 
infamy  as  long  as  he  breathed,  becomes  not  only  pardon- 
able, but  reputable  in  another.  The  customs  of  the 
world,  and  the  fashionable  crimes  of  society,  are  shifting 
from  age  to  age.  For  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred ; 
some  time  ago^  there  existed  a  nation  where  theft  waa 
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honoured,  as  a  proof  of  sldH  and  dexterity ;  wbile,  in 
that  very  same  nation,  drunkenness  and  immodesty — 
intemperance  of  any  kind — would  have  ruined  a  man's 
reputation  for  erer.  Now  look  at  the  change  I  In  our 
days^  tibe  one  Is  stigmatixed  with  punishment  and  dis- 
honour, while  men  often  boast  of  their  achievements  in 
the  other.  How  is  a  man  to  be  guided  by  this  childish 
and  despicable  world,  that  has  not  yet  learned,  in  six 
thousand  years,  to  guide  and  regulate  Itself;  that  calls 
a  thing  virtue  at  one  time,  and  vice  at  another ;  that 
call  evils  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  puts  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter  ?  Let  him  put  it  aside  from  him 
with  contempt,  and  let  him  "  remember  his  Creator." 
Me  will  not  shift  and  change  with  times  and  seasons. 
The  fashions  and  opinions  of  the  world  may  turn  round 
and  round  with  the  world  itself;  but  the  law  of 
God  stands  unchanged  and  unchangeable  as  the  God 
that  endureth  for  ever  and  ever :  thetf  have  perished, 
and  shall  perish  (  but  Ha  hath  remained  and  shall  still 
remain ;  the  ftabioDfe  and  opinions  of  the  world  shall 
all  "  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  he  shall  fold  them 
up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  he  is  the  same,  and 
his  years  shall  not  fail.*' —  Wolfe  a  Remains, 


HEBREW  IDYLS. 
Bt  Paofebsob  Tennant. 
No.  IV.      :  .      ,* 

ftEtTEIi,  THS  8E£B} 

^afioeo  ov  thx  20th  chapter  of  2d  chbohiclcb. 

8ciMB->EDgedl,  and  its  Neighbourhood,  on  die  Wcatern 
Shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Glaoitcss  at  eve  fiird  Maon's  plains ; 
The  vintage^feast  rejoiced  her  swains ; 
And  sound  of  tabret,  pipe,  and  song, 
Rose  frotn  each  happy  hainlet-throng  x 
Whilst,  underneath  the  palm-tree's  shade, 
The  danee's  tangled  sports  were  plav'd  j 
But,  ere  the  day-spring,  loud  around. 
Was  heard  of  rushing  foes  the  sound ; 
And  Peace's  dance-£recting  voice 
Was  changed  for  Warriors*  clanging  noise : 
Mount  Seir's  pass,  with  dih  and  shout. 
Had  pour'd  the  desert's  children  out; 
The  Moabite,  with  javelin  long. 
And  quiver  charged  with  arrows  strong ; 
The  Ammonite,  from  th'  eastern  land. 
For  battle  busk'd,  with  sword  in  hand ; 
And  Dedan's  troops,  in  rich  attire. 
Hot  from  the  desert,  breathing  ire ; 
And  Midian's  sun-burnt  children  bold. 
Their  camels  collar'd  gay  With  gold ; 
Chariots  of  high  and  glancing  wheel, 
And  steeds  restrain'd  by  bumish'd  steel, 
Filling  each  vineyard,  field,  and  way, 
With  battle's  terrible  array. 

Engedi's  people,  from  repose 
Wak'd  by  that  rush  of  raging  foes, " 
Fled  fiut  from  village,  field,  and  fold, 
To  mountain-top,  or  cavern-hold, 
There,  safety  for  a  space  to  find 
From  Israel's  foes  in  wrath  combin'd : 
Engedi's  hill,  and  deU,  and  den, 
Were  fill'd  with  terror-stricken  men ; 
Thither  the  shepherd  drove  Us  flocks. 
Up  to  the  stronghold  of  her  rocks ; 
Thither  the  hurrying  herdsman  sped ; 
Thither  the  vineyard-keeper  fled ; 
Grape-gatherer  and  husbandman 
Thither  confused  and  trembling  ran, 
With  household  train  of  wife  and  duld, 
Weeping,  as  up  the  rocks  they  toil'd, 
To  embrace  the  refugee  of  her  irild« 


Amid  the  erowd  that  fled  by  foglit 
From  Maon  to  Engedi's  height, 
Reuel,  the  shepherd-seer,  (bereft 
Of  sight,  but  bless'd  with  better  gift  0 
Had  left  his  peaceful  cot,  that  stood 
Embower'd  mid  Blaon's  myrtle  wood. 
And  by  his  sons,  was,  up  the  steep. 
Led  to  Engedi's  deserts  deep : 
As  up  he  clomb  the  weary  road. 
And  tottering,  trembling,  onward  trod, 
"  Bear  me,"  he  cries,  "  my  children  d^  I 
To  Ziph's  high  diff,  that  riseth  near ; 
Bo  shall  your  journey  short 'ned  be, 
For  these  your  Uttle  ones  and  me ; 
And  better  thence  ye  shall  descry 
The  rout  of  Israel's  enemy  1 " 

His  children  dear,  at  these  commands, 
Uptook  him  gently  in  their  hands. 
And  bore  him  up  to  where  on  high 
Ziph's  soaring  crag  invades  the  sky. 

The  sun  had  o'er  the  sea  of  Lot 
His  shafts  of  morning  radiance  shot. 
And  all  the  cliff's  dusk  summits  now 
Were  blazing  with  the  golden  glow ; 
When  Reuel's  children  up  had  domb 
The  long  ascent ;  and  now  were  come 
Ev'n  to  its  topmost  peak,  that  stands 
High-towering  o'er  the  neigfabour-landa 
Commanding  prospect  wide  and  far. 
Thence  south  to  Edom's  mountain-bar. 
All  the  fair  vineyards  spread  below, 
Engedi's  groves  of  stately  show, 
Hebron's  far  hill,  and  Mamre's  plain. 
And  Hormah,  Arad's  old  domain. 

They  set  their  sire,  the  seer,  upon 
His  rugged  resting-place  of  stone ; 
And,  round  and  near  him,  where  he  sate. 
With  gentle  ministrations  wait : — 
A  song  of  thanks  then  first  arose 
To  Him,  from  whom  all  safety  flows. 
The  true,  th'  eternal  refuge-rock. 
Whereto  his  own,  his  chosen  flock, 
In  day  of  terror,  wrath,  and  woe, 
Flee,  and  are  saved  from  deathful  foe : — 
"  Thanks,  heavenly  Father!  God  of  love! 
Whose  arm,  down-reaching  from  above, 
In  hour  of  danger  and  alarm. 
Uplifts  thy  people  safe  from  harm  I 
Thanks,  ever  fervent  and  sincere. 
From  these  thy  children  gather'd  here  I  '* 

The  sun  had  now,  some  steps  more  high, 
Clorab  the  great  ladder  of  the  sky, 
And  fill'd  with  whiter,  proner,  rays, 
Hazazon-Tamar's  winding  ways. 
When  to  his  sons  and  grandsons  near, 
Spoke  from  his  rocky  chair  the  seer : — 
"  Look  down,  my  children!  look  afar 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Moab's  war. 
And  tell  me  what  ye  spy  below 
Of  hamess'd  steeds  and  martial  show!" 

"  I  see,  (his  first-bom  at  his  side 
Took  up  the  word,  and  thus  reply'd,} 
I  see  the  bands  of  Moab's  war. 
King  Saraph's  pride,  the  pomp  of  Ar, 
All  congregate  with  spears  and  shield^ 
Amid  our  vineyards,  streets,  and  fields  i 
I  see  beside  them,  marshaU'd  bright. 
The  idol-vaunting  Ammonite, 
Confederate  with  Moab  still. 
Against  Jehovah's  tribes  for  ill; 
I  see  their  gay-fo^g'd  god  of  gold. 
Their  MUcoioi,  dauiiiig  to  b^old, 
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Higli  lield,  witH  glory,  and  ^v^tIl  boast, 

Proud  Kabbah's  ensign,  o'er  their  host, 

Insulting  with  bnite  emblem  dead 

The  living  God  that  heav'n  outspread  I 

I  see,  our  gardens  camp'd  among. 

Mount  Seir's  sun-burnt  children  strong } 

The  Kenite  from  his  nest  of  rocks, 

B spacious  of  our  herds  and  flocks  ; 

The  Dedanite,  Arabia's  pride. 

With  car  and  camel  at  his  side. 

All  glancing  in  his  war-attire. 

Helm,  mail,  and  sword  that  shine  like  fire : 

All  these  I  see  with  bristly  show 

Of  war,  prepar*d  to  find  a  foe, 

And  cast  forth  Judah  from  the  land, 

The  gift  of  his  Jehovah's  hand : 

Great  is  that  host ;  their  boasting  great  5 

The  valley  rings  with  sound  of  threat ; 

And  loud-clash 'd  shield,  and  brandish'd  speiir, 

Announce  assault  and  fiiry  near. 

Save  us,  O  God  1  for  nought  can  we 

Against  this  mighty  company ! " 

He  thus,  and  straight  the  father  said : 
"  Fear  not,  my  sons,  nor  be  dismay*d ; 
Pause  but  a  little  space,  and  ye 
Soon  shall  the  foe's  destruction  see ; 
For  our's  to-day  is  not  the  fight ; 
'Tis  His,  whose  arm  is  great  in  might ! 

A  space  they  paus'd,  and  shortly  then 
The  seer  and  father  spake  again  : 
"  Look  down,  my  children,  and  behold 
Where  Moab  hath  his  war  unroU'd ; 
Tell  me  if  He,  whose  is  the  fight. 
Hath  Hffed  yet  his  arm  to  smite  1 " 

"  I  see  the  vale  from  east  to  west 
Convuls'd,  and  reeling  with  unrest  I 
A  spirit  of  confusion,  sent 
Down  from  on  high  in  chastisement, 
Ilath  seiz'd  the  mingled  hosts  beneath, 
Upstirring  them  to  wounds  and  death ; 
Madness  hath  stricken  Moab's  sons. 
The  Ammonite  distracted  runs ; 
Wild  Dcdan*s  warriors  to  and  fro 
Are  tost  like  waves  when  tempests  blow ; 
Camel  and  steed  have  burst  their  reins. 
And  bound  tumultuous  o'er  the  plains ; 
'Gainst  Seir*s  sons  the  hosts  conspire, 
Inflam'd  at  once  with  mortal  ire ; 
I  see  their  plum'd  helms  nod  on  high, 
I  see  their  glistering  javelins  fly, 
I  see  their  swords,  all  red  imbued, 
Play  fierce,  insatiate  yet  of  blood ; 
Each  against  other  wroth  they  fight. 
But  most  a^inst  the  Edomite ; 
They  hurl !  they  smite !  they  stab !  they  fell ! 
One  murderous  rage  infuriates  all  I 
And  heaps  on  heaps  of  bleeding  slain 
Do  gather,  and  upchoke  the  pldn  I 

0  God  of  Tsraell  here  we  see 

Thy  hand,  and  thank  and  worship  thee ! " 

"  Look  northward  now,  my  son,  and  tell 
What  thou  discern'st  in  Jeruel." 
**  I  see,  alongst  the  brook  afar, 
A  moving  host  in  march  of  war. 
With  bannera  terribly  outspread. 
And  bristling  spears  held  high  o'er  head ; 
They  come — they  come — with  speed  they  pour 
Down  by  Tekoa's  white  watch-tower, 
And  through  her  winding  >vilderness. 
Like  torrent  of  the  mountains,  press  1^ 

1  see — I  see — I  note  them  weUU- 
'Tis  Judah's  force  in  Jeruel  I 
Behold  the  singers,  harp  in  hand, 
March  on  before,  a  solemn  band,    - 


Witb  trump  and  cymbal  sounding  high, 
And  roany-chorded  psaltery, 
Chaunting  aloud  the  mighty  name, 
The  God  that  guards  Jerusalem  1 
I  hear  their  cymbals  as  they  ring, 
I  hear  then:  voices,  as  they  sing, 
'  Praise  be  to  Judah's  God !     O  praise 
To  Him  whose  mercy  lasts  always  I ' 
My  fether  I  hear'st  thou  not  their  song. 
Their  cymbals,  as  they  march  along  ?  * 

"  I  list  their  hymn !    Mine  aged  ear 
A  little  takes — ^but  sweet  to  hear! 
The  Almighty  name,  through  Judah's  cokats 
Rever'd,  doth  go  before  his  hosts  $ 
And,  in  that  name,  we  shall,  though  few. 
Our  multitude  of  foes  pursue ; 
Look  downward  still,  my  sons,  and  see 
If  yet  the  war  completed  be." 

"  Down,  down  Engedi's  winding  way 
Our  people  rush  as  on  their  prey ; 
They  mingle,  Judah's  valiant  ones, 
With  Moab's  terror^smitten  sons  ; 
They  charge  ;  one  moment  lasts  the  fight, 
Mad  Moab's  sons  have  taken  flight ; 
The  Ammonite  is  fled ;  I  see 
His  remnant  down  the  vallies  flee ! 
His  glancing,  gay,  gold-forged  god 
Hath  fall'n,  and  now  in  dust  is  trod  ; . 
The  brute  dead  idol  on  the  way 
Lies  motionless,  now  Israel's  prey  I 
Victorious  Israel  takes  the  spoil; 
Gems,  gold,  and  jewels,  crown  his  toil. 
'Tis  done,  O  fether  1  Triumph  >Mts 
Our  tribes  returning  to  their  gates. 
Glory,  O  glory,  great  and  high, 
To  Him  who  gives  the  victory." 

He  spoke,  and  for  a  while  the  sound 
From  Ziph's  rude  tops  was  echo'd  round, 
**  Glory,  O  glory,  great  and  high. 
To  Him  who  gives  the  victory  1 " 

They  look'd  along  Engedi's  vale, 
Their  joyous  friends  possessed  the  dale  1 
Again  they  turned  their  steps  to  go 
Adown  the  steep  cliflT,  winding  slow  j 
Again  the  blind  and  aged  seer, 
Uplifted  by  his  children  dear. 
Downward  veas  borne,  in  joyous  mood, 
Home  to  his  vine-twined  cot  that  stood 
Embowered  in  Maon's  fragrant  wood. 

The  rising  sun  had  seen  their  tears 
Faat  flowing  amid  flight  and  fears  ; 
The  moon  that  rose  on  Moab's  plain. 
Saw  all  their  sorrows  wip'd  again ; 
Again  before  the  cot  appear'd 
Fresh  altar,  of  green  turf  up-rear'd, 
Whereon  thank-oflfering  rich  consumes. 
Saluting  heaven  with  savoury  fumes ; 
Again  the  sound  of  pipe  and  song 
Hose  from  each  happy  hamlet-throng ; 
Whilst  underneath  the  plane-tree's  shade 
The  dance's  tangled  sports  were  play'd, 
And  Maon's  maids  in  joy's  attire. 
Spread  to  the  moon  their  jocund  choir. 
Aye  singing,  "  glory,  great  and  high. 
To  Him  who  gave  the  victory  1 " 
The  youths  responding  to  the  song, 
Hymn'd  loud  their  blooming  ranks  along, 
"  Glory,  O  glory,  great  and  high. 
To  Him  who  gave  the  victory  I " 
Whilst  aged  parents  sat  apart, 
Respondhig,  too,  with  grateful  heart, 
"  Glory,  O  glory,  great  and  high, 
Tq  Him  wbQ  gave  the  victory  I  *^^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Preacher  and  Hearer "  There  was  some  yean 

Bgo"  says  Dr  Krummacher  of  Elberfield,  in  his  work 
entitled,  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  "  there  was  not  far 
from  this  place,  a  very  gifted  preacher,  who,  for  several 
years,  preached  with  great  earnestness  and  success  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross ;  but  who,  on  that  very  account, 
was  Tiolently  opposed.  One  of  his  opponents,  a  well 
informed  person,  who  had  for  a  long  time  absent- 
ed himself  from  the  church,  thought,  one  Sabbath 
morning,  that  he  would  go  and  hear  the  gloomy  roan 
once  more,  to  see  whether  his  preaching  might  be 
more  tolerable  to  him  than  it  had  been  heretofore. 
He  went,  and  that  morning  the  preacher  was  speaking 
of  the  narrow  way,  which  he  did  not  make  either  nar- 
rower or  broader  than  the  Word  of  God  describes  it. 
*'  A  new  creature  in  Christ,  or  eternal  condemnation," 
was  the  theme  of  his  discourse ;  and  he  spoke,  ivith 
power  and  not  as  a  mere  learned  reasoner.  During  the 
sermon,  the  question  forced  itself  upon  this  hearer's 
conscience,  "  How  is  it  with  myself?  Does  this 
man  declare  the  real  truth?  If  he  does,  what  must 
inevitably  follow  from  it  ?"  This  thought  took  such  a 
hold  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  amidst 
any  of  his  engagements  and  amusements.  But  it  be- 
came from  day  to  day  more  and  more  troublesome,  more 
and  more  penetrating,  and  threatened  to  embitter  every 
joy  of  his  life ;  so  that  at  last  he  thought  he  would  go 
to  the  preacher  himself,  and  ask  him,  upon  his  con- 
science, if  he  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  which 
he  had  lately  preached.  He  fulfilled  his  intention,  and 
went  to  the  preacher.  '*  Sir,"  said  he  to  him,  with 
great  earnestness,  '*  I  was  one  of  your  hearers,  when 
you  spoke,  a  short  time  since,  of  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion. I  confess  to  you,  that  you  have  disturbed  my 
peace  of  mind,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  you 
solemnly,  before  God,  and  upon  your  conscience,  if  you 
can  prove  what  you  asserted,  or  whether  it  was  an  un- 
founded alarm."  The  preacher,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  this  address,  replied,  with  convincing  certainty,  that 
he  had  spoken  the  Word  of  God,  and  consequently 
infallible  truth.  "  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  us  f  " 
replied  the  visitor.  His  last  word,  us,  startled  the 
preacher,  but  he  rallied  his  thoughts,  and  began  to 
explain  the  plan  of  salvation  to  the  inquirer,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  repent  and  believe.  But  the  latter,  ns 
though  he  heard  not  one  syllable  of  what  the  preacher 
said,  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  repeated, 
with  increasing  emotion,  the  anxious  exclamation,  '*  If 
it  be  truth.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  what  are  we  to  do  ? " 
Terrified,  the  preacher  staggers  back.  "  We"  thinks 
he,  "  what  means  this  we  f "  and,  endeavouring  to 
stifle  his  inward  uneasiness  and  embarrassment,  he 
resumed  his  exhortation  and  advice.  Tears  came  into 
the  eyes  of  the  visitor ;  he  smote  his  hands  together, 
like  one  in  despair,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  which 
might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  "  Sir,  if  it  be  truth, 
we  are  undone,"  The  preacher  stood  pale,  trembling, 
and  speechless.  Then,  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment, with  downcast  eyes  and  convulsive  sobbings,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Friend,  down  on  your  knees,  let  us  cry 
for  mercy."  They  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  visitor  took  his  leave.  The  preacher  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet.  Next  Sabbath  word  was  sent  that 
the  minister  was  unwell,  and  could  not  appear.  The  same 
thing  happened  the  Sabbath  following.  On  the  third 
Sabbath  the  preacher  made  his  appearance  before  his 
congregation,  worn  with  his  inward  conflict,  and  pale, 
but  his  eyes  beaming  with  joy,  and  commenced  his  dis- 
course with  the  surprising  and  affecting  declaration, 
that  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  passed  through  the 
strait  gate.  You  will  ask  what  had  occurred  to  him  in 
his  chamber,  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  ? 
**  A  storm  passed  Qver  him^  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 


storm ;  an  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  Tftm  not  is  the 
earthquake ;  a  fire,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  firt 
Then  came  a  still  small  voice,  on  which  the  man  esif^ 
loped  his  fiice  in  his  nrumtle,  and  from  that  time  kaev 
what  was  the  Gospel,  and  what  was  grace." 

A  Sabbath  Scholar The  Rev.  Dr  Moniscm.  viso 

has  been  so  eminently  usefid  in  his  missionary  laboon 
at  Canton,  in  China,  particularly  in  the  translwrinn  gf 
the  Sacred  Volume  into  the  Chinese  language,  vu 
once  a  scholar  in  the  High  Bridge  Sunday  School,  Nev. 
castle-on- Tyne ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  thi! 
congregation,  a  very  few  years  ago,  he  referred,  viu 
deep  feeling,  to  his  standing  up  in  the  gallery  to  h  '< 
catechised.  How  much  good  may  be  done  in  the  worii 
by  Sunday  school  children,  when  they  devote  tbr.' 
hearts  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  I  And  who  gi 
tell  how  great  a  nmtter  a  little  fire  may  kindle  ?  Tht 
great  benefits  produced  by  means  of  Sunday  seboc'j 
will  never  be  fully  known  till  the  last  great  day  &bil 
reveal  them.  Then  shall  be  fuUy  seen  the  ble^ed  re- 
sults of  the  instructions  and  the  prayers  of  the  piou 
teacher.  How  ought  this  delightful  considcratioii  to 
encourage  those  who  now  devote  their  time  and  eztff* 
gies  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  young  ;  and  wi:& 
what  fervour  should  Sabbath  scholars  pray  that  tber  br 
"  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lifbtT 

Sabbath  School  Teachers The  Rev.  Richard  Kfiiil 

wrote  from  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1819,  as  follows: — A<ai 
individual,  I  feel  particularly  indebted  to  suc^  initia- 
tions, and  to  the  glory  of  God  I  record  it,  that  all  d^e 
blessings  which  have  been  given  to  others,  tfarou^  ms 
instrumentality,  may  be  trac^  up  to  a  Sunday  school  i: 
was  my  privilege  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday  nrhoul  at 
Bideford ;  hearing  a  sermon  preached  in  behalf  of  the  ir- 
stitution  led  me  first  to  think  of  being  a  missionary ;  Rtft 
of  my  fellow-students  at  Axminster  had  been  Sonilaj 
school  teachers ;  and  out  of  twenty  missionaries,  wbi^ 
were  my  colleagues  at  Gosport,  three-fourths  of  then 
had  been  engaged  in  the  same  way. 

The  reasoning  of  an  AfticoM  Boy, — Mr  ReadL  a  mu 
sionary  in  South  Africa,  when  writing  to  the  directa*} 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  year  1813. 
gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  a  conversation  he  \M 
then  recently  held  with  a  poor  boy,  whose  heart  >jd 
been  impressed  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  asked  the 
boy  if  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  siimer ;  and  the  k>r 
asked  him  in  return,  if  he  knew  any  one  who  was  sot. 
The  missionary  then  asked  who  could  save  him  ?  Tbtr 
reply  was,  **  Christ."  He  was  asked,  what  Christ  W 
done  to  save  sinners  ?  He  replied,  that  he  died  cpoc 
the  cross.  Mr  Read  inquired,  if  he  believed  Jc^« 
Christ  would  save  him  ?  He  said,  "  Yes.**  ••  Why  <*o 
you  believe  it  ?  "  "I  feel  it,"  said  he ;  *•  and  not  ces.x 
so,  but  I  consider  that  after  he  died,  and  has  sent  b« 
servants,  the  missionaries,  from  such  a  far  country  \>.- 
publish  salvation,  it  would  be  very  strange  if,  after  lU^ 
he  should  reject  a  sinner." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  FAITH. 

Bt  the  Rev.  John  Coehack,  D.D., 

Minitter  of  Stow, 

No.  L 

TAITH    TCBWEO    SIMPLY    AS    A   PRINCIPLE    WITHOUT 
BEFEKENCE    TO   ITS   OBJECT. 

There  is  probably  none  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Zion  above  "  with  their  faces  thitherward,"  and 
none  of  those  now  in  possession  of  the  glorious 
inheritance,  who  have  not  had  many  doubts  and 
difBculties  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
many  rad  misgivings  of  heart,  as  to  its  being  their 
own  personal  acquisition.  They  have  read  much, 
and  thought  much,  and  even  prayed  much,  that 
their  views  might  be  clear,  and  scriptural,  and 
saving ;  and  yet  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
thns  deToutiy,  and  hnmbly,  and  earnestly  engaged 
on  that  in  which  they  jnstly  deemed  their  eternal 
salvation  to  be  involved,  they  have  found  the  dark- 
ness deepen,  the  doubts  multiply,  and  the  dis- 
comfofts  increase.  The  more  they  have  read,  and 
the  more  thej  have  attempted  to  think,  or  rather 
to  remember,  for  generally  they  have  surrendered 
the  exercise  of  thought  and  judgment  to  the  pious 
and  learned  divines,  by  whom  they  were  willing  to 
be  led,  the  more  have  they  been  bewildered,  and 
the  more  of  a  hazy  and  obscuring  medium  has 
been  interposed  between  them  and  the  glorious 
efliilg^ence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  evil 
originates  mainly  in  the  multitude  of  meanings 
usually  attached  to  the  word  Faith,  and  to  which 
I  shall  not  advert  at  present,  farther  than  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  a  recent  able  and  learned  "  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures," 
tHe  author  has  given  us  no  less  than  twelve  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  word,  while  two  more, 
namely,  "historical  faith," and  the  «  faith  of  devils," 
usually  introduced  by  divines,  have  been  omitted. 
He  concludes  his  enumeration  with  this  caution, 
*'  These  various  senses  of  the  word  faith  ought, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  per- 
using* the  sacred  writings,  lest  we  fall  into  the 
oiiatake,  so  commonly  committed,  of  always  un- 
derstanding the  same  thing  by  it."  But  who  shall 
remember  the  twelve  or  fourteen  meanings,  and 
remembering  them,  who  shall  be  found  capable  of 
Vol..  IL 


applying  them  with  precision  and  accuracy  ?  And 
as  to  its  being  a  "  mistake"  always  to  understand 
the  same  thing  by  it,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
show  that  it  is  "a  mistake"  to  do  any  thing  else. 
It  is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  remark,  that 
faith,  like  pther  words,  is  sometimes  employed 
with  a  latitude  or  comprehensiveness,  which  its 
connection  at  once  indicates  and  explains ;  as  when 
Jude  speaks  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  I  believe  there  is  not  a  mind,  that  thinks 
at  all,  but  will  understand  by  it  the  things  delivered 
to  the  saints,  to  be,  by  them,  believed  and  acted 
upon,  and  yet  this  is  not  included  in  the  a})Ove 
fourteen  meanings.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  what  I  propose  is,  to  show  the  simplicity  and 
the  identity,  in  all  cases,  of  that  operation  or  act 
of  the  mind,  which  we  call^^V^  or  believing  ;  and 
in  regard  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  address 
my  readers  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  Paul, 
"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I 
say."  Reflect  on  the  operations  of  your  own 
minds,  and  take  the  Scriptures  for  your  guide. 

I  begin  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
faith  in  general ;  for  taken  as  an  act  of  the  mind 
it  matters  not  what  be  its  object.  It  has  been 
already  hinted  that  there  are  few  subjects  less 
understood,  even  by  those  who  possess  it.  This 
appears  to  originate  in  no  cause  so  much  as  the 
simplicity  of  its  nature,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  understood.  Finding  that  this  principle 
is  represented  in  Scripture  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance, that  it  is  the  link  which  connects  earth 
with  heaven,  and  which  distinguishes  the  redeemed 
of  God  from  the  world  that  Heth  in  iniquity,  and 
that  it  is  the  principle  by  which  a  meetness  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  is  produced;  know- 
ing, in  short,  that  it  is  by  faith  that  the  healing 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and 
that  with  faith  it  is  impossible  not  to  please  him, 
men  seem  unwilling  to  discover,  in  what  is  simple 
and  obvious,  a  principle  which  is  so  noble  and 
renovating, — a  principle  which  is  heaven-bom,  and 
leads  to  heaven. 

A  due  consideration,  however,  of  those  yerj 
characteristics  of  faith,  which  have  led  men  to  throw 
so  much  mystery  around  it,  will  create  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  must  be  simple  in  its  nature 
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and  of  easy  comprehension.  We  are  naturally  led 
to  infer^  t^  wbi^t  is  of  indispensaMe  n^e^ity  to 
all,  must  he  attainable  by  idL  For  although  *'  great 
be  the  mystery  of  godliness,''  and  though,  in  many 
respects,  we  at  present  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
yet  in  everything  essential  to  salvation,  and  there- 
fore, particularly  in  that,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  the  Scriptures  represent 
all  things  as  so  simple,  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
and  the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  or  rather, 
though  unlearned,  shall  not  err  therein.  In  con- 
nection with  this  observation,  it  is  to  be  particu- 
larly remarked,  that  the  word  Jaith  is  never  once 
explained*  or  defined,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible  to  the  end  of  it.  Much  is  said  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  of  its  blessed  effects, 
and  of  its  heavenly  friuts;  much,  in  short,  of 
what  it  does,  but  nothing  of  what  it  t#«  Even  the 
heathen  jailer  at  Philippi,  accordingly,  is  supposed 
to  understand,  withput  one  syllable  of  explanation, 
the  words,  <<  believe  io  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved*" 

The  \vord  faith  corresponds  exactly  with  be- 
lief;  so  that  to  believe,  and  to  have  faith,  signify 
precisely  the  saoue  thing.  Speaking  of  Abraham, 
Paul  says,  that  <^  his  faith  was  reckoned  to  him 
for  righteousness ;"  and  expressing  the  same  sen- 
timent, a  little  befi^re,  he  says,  *<  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness," (Rom.  iv.  9 ;  V.  3.)  Whatever  is  meant 
by  faith,  then,  and  whatever  healing  efficacy  and 
r^enerating  power  it  may  imply,  is  all  included 
in  the  word  believe*  Farther  proof  of  this  would 
be  superfluous :  and  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  prove,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are  used  in 
the  common  acceptation ;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
the  Bible  would  be  unintelligible,  a  tissue  of 
riddles  and  enigmas ;  and  it  would  not  be  true, 
that,  to  the  unlearned,  and  <<to  the  poor,  the 
Gospel  is  preached." 

It  being  clear,  then,  that  faith  signifies  the 
same  thing  as  belief,  I  may  now  remark,  that  this 
last  is  so  well  understood,  and  so  simple  in  itself, 
as  to  admit  of  no  explanation.  Every  man  has  a 
distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind  when  he  says,  I  be- 
lieve this,  and  I  disbelieve  that ;  and  so  has  every 
one  to  whom  he  says  so.  But  any  explanation 
of  the  import  of  belief  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  order  to  explain  any 
thing,  we  must  do  it  by  something  plainer ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  have  coraue  to  the  plainest  of 
all  things,  our  farther  attempts  at  successful  ex- 
planation, at  least,  must  cease.  Faith,  or  belief, 
is  of  this  last  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  simple  ideas 
of  consciousness ;  and  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  simj^e  ideas,  words  may  obscure,  but  cannot 
illustrate  its  import.  Although,  however,  it  can- 
not be  defined,  or  in  other  words,  explained  by 
simpler  terms,  which  in  this  case  do  not  exist,  it 
has  been  generally  described  as  <<  an  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  some  proposition  or  narration, 
which  has  heen  proposed  to  the  mind."  But  if 
faith,  or  belief/  were  not  otherwise  understood, 


this  would  not  avail  to  render  it  intelligible.  We 
mav  just  reiyiark,  too,  that  tfajs  **  assent  of  the 
nnderstandiug,"  which  can  mean  nothing  berond 
mere  acquiescence,  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the 
full  import  of  faith,  or  belief. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  must  recaO  tb 
reader^s  attention  to  the  statement  already  nude, 
that  throughout  the  whole  Bible  there  is  no  ex- 
planation of  the  word  faith  or  belief;  that  mod 
IS  said  of  what  it  does,  but  nothing  of  what  it  is. 
And  I  recaU  the  remark,  because  there  are  few  who 
have  not  read  or  heard  of  what  has  been  called  i 
definition  of  faith,  contained  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  It  runs  thus: 
'^  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  ioc, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  That  the&t 
words  should  ever  have  passed  for  a  definition 
with  men  of  learning  and  talent,  as  they  unqius- 
tionably  have,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fact,  that  men  of  the  most  profound  re£ectioa 
sometimes  repeat,  withont  reflection,  thingi  that 
have  been  repeated  before.  Even  Hr  Horae,  the 
only  author  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  calls  it  a 
<<  definition,"  a  distinct  evidence  that  the  import 
of  that  word  had  not  crossed  his  acute  and  weE* 
furnished  mind  at  the  ti^ie.  If  this  be  a  "  ded- 
nition,"  then  faith  ie  a  eubetancef  an4  (#rtheri  a 
is  a  substance  of  a  particular  kind,  the  *^  substaocc 
of  things  hoped  for."  Now,  *<  things  hoped  for/' 
are  things  that  are  absent,  *<  for  what  a  man  seetb, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?"  So  then  faith  n  « 
substance,  and  it  is  an  ab^nt  st^bstancs,  while  >«; 
its  presence  apd  ^Uvity  as  a  spiritual  and  aolve 
principle  in  the  believer's  mind,  are  the  very  thin^ 
that  constitute  him  a  believer  I  The  absordity  d 
all  this  is  too  qiianifest  to  admit  of  a  single  remark 
farther ;  and  so  we  revert  tP  our  propqsition,  tb^ 
through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  withput  except- 
ing this  passage,  we  are  taught  what  faith  d^^i, 
and  not  what  it  ie>  This  idea  appears  aoC  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  nii^ds  d  our  veneraaiid 
translators,  for  their  ma]*ginal  reading  runs  thu> ; 
<<  Now,  £iith  is  the  groui^d  or  confidence  of  thioei 
hoped  for."  But  what  is  most  remarkable  i». 
that  Mr  Home  himself,  in  the  0xplanatioii  ht 
gives  of  it  as  a  definition»  coi|ipletely  established 
the  view  I  have  given.  ^  Faith,"  he  says,  '*  i» 
defined  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hc^ed  for. 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen«  that  is,  tie 
giving  of  a  present  subsistence  to  things  fulurt, 
which  are  fully  expected,  and  the  proving^  aod 
demonstrating  of  things  which  are  not  seen."  L 
not  this,  then,  telling  us  what  iaith  doee,  and  dU 
what  it  ie  ? 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  wbts 
has  been  hitherto  said  of  faith  is  said  of  that  act- 
ing of  the  mind  to  which  thia  name  is  given. 
Hitherto  nothing  haa  been  said  of  what  that  act- 
ing implies  or  presupposes ;  nothing  of  the  objects 
on  which  it  acts, — ^they  may  b^  secular  or  divii^e  i 
nay,  they  may  be  true  or  false,  and  yet  the  actiL^ 
itself  may  and  must  preserve  its  characteristic  U 
believing^.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  objects 
of  the  Christian's  faith ;  but  let  it  be  reniejobj^ 
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that  tbe  actings  of  the  mind,  and  the  ohject  on 
which  it  acts,  are  as  different  from  one  another  as 
the  agent  and  tl^  material  on  which  his  skill  and 
power  are  exercised.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  power  requisite  to  put  corrupt  human 
nature  into  a  capacity  of  seeing  and  believing  di- 
vine truth,  and  putting  forth  fiie  energies  of  that 
nature  into  a  holj  and  exclusive  devotement  to 
the  glory  of  God.  These  things  have  not  even 
been  alluded  to,  in  order  that  the  simple  acting  of 
the  mind,  as  exercised  in  faith  or  believing,  might 
be  viewed  in  its  native  and  essential  characteris- 
tics, disencumbered  of  all  that  concerns  its  objects 
and  circumstantials,  and  the  peculiarities  that  may, 
in  some  cases,  originate  in  these  objects  or  cir- 
cumstantials. Some  of  these  interesting  matters, 
entering  into  the  very  essentials  of  the  economy 
of  grace,  may  afterwards,  if  it  please  God,  en- 
gag^e  our  attention.  In  the  meantime,  let  the 
writer  and  his  readers  pray,  in  regard  of  what  has 
been  said,  that  God  would  send  forth  his  Holy 
Spirit  into  our  hearts  to  lead  us  into  all  the  truth. 


THE   EDINBUKGH   SESSIONAL   SCHOOL,— 
ME  JOHN  WOOD. 

Trbre  are  few  subjects  more  important  than  that  which 
relates  to  popular  education ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
indJviduaU  who  have  higher  claims  upon  tbe  gratitude 
of  the  public,  than  those  who  successfully  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  improving  the  system  of  general 
tuition.  In  this  respect  we  know  of  no  one  who  holds 
so  high  a  place  as  Mr  John  Wood  ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  recently  taken  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  on  that  gentleman  some  mark  of  the  esti- 
mation iu  which  his  extraordinary  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  are  held  by  the  country.  It  has  not  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, been  fixed  upon,  in  what  lorm  the  public  gratitude 
should  be  expressed,  but  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
with  power  to  raise  funds,  and  to  determine  on  the 
mo;it  proper  mode  of  their  application.  The  contribu- 
tion:!, we  observe,  are  proceeding  upon  a  liberal  scale ; 
but,  as  we  conceive  that  they  should  extend  much 
wider  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  we  think  that  we 
may  perform  a  useful  service  to  our  readers,  by  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  Sessional  School,  and  of  the 
connection  of  Mr  Wood  with  that  institution.  Mr 
Wood  may  be  considered  as  a  great  national  benefactor, 
and  we  conceive  it  to  be  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  aid 
in  making  his  merits  known  among  all  classes;  and  in 
dolnj;  so,  we  will  be  led  to  make  some  extracts  from 
Mr  Wood's  writings,  from  which  parents  and  teachers, 
Mho  have  not  hitherto  attended  to  the  subject,  may 
derive  hints  that  they  may  render  available  in  the  prac- 
tical business  of  education. 

Tbe  Sessional  School  forms  a  branch  of  the  paro- 
chial institutions  which  were  established  in  Edinburgh 
in  1612,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy  disclosures 
to  which  the  riots  that  took  place  on  the  1st  January 
of  that  year  led,  as  to  the  lamentable  extent  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  necessity  of  schools  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  poor  on  the  Lord's  day  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  and  a  body  of  directors  was  ap- 
pointed for  organizing  parochial  Sabbath  schools.  It 
being  soon  discovered  that  many  of  the  children  who 
were  induced  to  attend  these  schools  were  unable  to 
.  read,  the  expediency  or  necessity  was  forced  upon  the 
directors,  ot  establishing  a  day  school  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  might  be  instructed  gratis,  or  at  low 
ratesy  la  th«d  ordinary  elements  of  rea^g  and  writing* 


An  institution  of  this  description,  Boeor£ngly,  was 
opened  in  Leith  Wynd,  under  the  name  of  the  Sf^ional 
School,  from  its  connection  with  the  different  kirk- 
sessions.  This  was  on  the  29th  April  1813.  In  this 
school,  the  system  known  by  the  name  of  Lancastrian 
was  chiefly  followed  in  the  arrangements  of  the  class- 
room, the  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  other  exter- 
nal matters.  At  a  subsequent  period,  many  valuable 
suggestions  were  received  from  Dr  Bell,  which  were 
carried  into  effect  by  Dr  Brunton*  and  the  late  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,  both  of  whom,  for  some  time,  gave 
daily  attendance  in  the  school-room.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  Mr  Wood's  connection  with  the  Sessional 
School  commenced.  The  account  of  this  we  think  it 
right  to  give  at  full  length,  in  Mr  Wood's  o>vn  words, 
as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  education : — 

"  The  author's  first  acquaintance  with  the  Sessional 
School  arose  from  his  connection  with  the  Society  for 
Suppression  of  Begging,  who  had  placed  at  that  semi- 
nary the  children  that  were  under  their  care.  It  was 
at  that  time  in  its  first  stage,  and  was  taught  by  a  Mr 
Brown,  The  writer's  visits  at  this  period,  though  few, 
impressed  him  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  the  monitorial  system,  if  rightly  conducted,  in  fur- 
thering the  important  object  of  general  education.  He 
also  paid  several  visits  to  the  school,  after  it  had  received 
the  improvements  sugj^ested  by  Dr  Brunton,  on  his  re- 
turn from  London,  when  it  was  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  Bathgate,  now  one  of  the  burgh  teachers  in  Peebles, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  had  indeed,  in  the  meanrime, 
undergone  very  great  improvements,  which  amply  com- 
pensated the  meritorious  exertions  of  its  directors.  A 
circumstance  soon  after  this  occurred,  which  rendered 
his  visits  to  the  school  daily.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  1819-20,  he  had  a  particular  charge  allotted  to 
him  of  the  fund  subscribed  for  behoof  of  the  operative 
weavers,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  By  a  wise  resolution  of  the  managers  of 
that  fund,  it  was  determined  that'the  draw-boys  under 
their  charge  should  be  sent  to  school ;  and  the  very 
favourable  opinion  that  he  entertained  of  the  high  state 
of  order  and  discipline  to  which  the  Sessional  School 
had  been  brought  by  the  exertions  of  its  directors,  in- 
duced him  immediately  to  suggest  that  seminary  for  the 
purpose.  Lads  of  this  description,  of  course,  required 
incessant  superintendence.  In  consequence  of  the  regu- 
lar visits  which  he  thus  found  necessary,  he  had  a  good 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  becoming  acquainted  both 
with  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils  under  his 
own  immediate  charge,  and  also  with  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  school.  He  was  also  induced  per- 
sonally to  examine  the  lads,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
proficiency.  This  was  at  first  done  only  at  intervals, 
but  as  his  interest  in  their  improvement  increased,  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  length  daily. 
These  examinations  awakened  in  the  youth  additional 
ardour,  which  communicated  itself  to  their  companions 
in  the  same  classes.  Mr  Bathgate,  whose  zeal  never 
allowed  him  to  omit  anything  which  promised  advan- 
tage to  his  school,  respectfully  requested  that  he  would 
not  confine  his  attention  to  these  classes  only,  but  would 
take  an  interest  also  in  the  other  classes  of  the  semi- 
nary, a  wish  which  was  afterwards  also  communicated  in 
a  most  liberal  and  gratifying  manner,  in  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  in  name  of  the  directors.  In  consequence 
of  this  request,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to 
close  his  labours,  when  the  circumstances  which  first 
called  them  forth  were  at  an  end,  and  they  were  accords 
ingly  continued. 

"  While  he  was  thus  employed,  very  serious  doubts 
used  frequently  to  come  across  his  mind,  whether  he 
was  doing  all  the  good,  which  others  were,  perhaps,  too 
easily  inclined  to  imagine.     The  children  were  taught, 

*  Dr  Bruntoa  hu  all  along  acted  w  fccretanr  to  the  ptrodlial 
iaftttuOoDii  and  liii  awlous  MTvicet  Imt«  bMA  «BUDC&tly  umAu*^ 
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indeed,  to  read,  bot  tlie  doubt  was,  whether  they  had 
been  made  such  masters  of  their  own  huiguage,  as,  in 
future  life,  to  give  thein  any  pleasure  in  reading,  or  to 
enable  them  to  derive  much  profit  from  it.  They  had 
learned  their  catechism,  but  were  they  much  ^viser, 
with  regard  to  the  truths  which  it  contained?  The 
Bible  was  read  as  a  task,  but  was  it  not,  also  like  a  task, 
forgotten  ?  The  more  he  inquired  into  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  lower  orders,  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  reading,  together  with  spelling  out  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read,  M'as  too  formidable  an  attempt  to  be 
frequently  resorted  to  by  them,  and  that  even  of  those 
who  did  read,  few  had  recourse  to  the  books  calculated 
to  give  them  the  most  useful  instruction,  because  they 
were  unable  to  understand  their  language,  while  most 
resorted  to  works  of  a  lighter  and  unfortunately  less 
unexceptionable  kind,  which  they  found  it  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  This  evil  called  loudly  for  a 
remedy,  which  the  meagre  explanations,  introduced 
along  with  the  other  practices  of  the  Madras  System  (how- 
ever useful  to  a  certain  limited  extent)  did  not  supply. 
He,  therefore,  felt  an  extremely  strong  anxiety  to  give 
the  school  more  of  an  intellectual  tone,  not  only  to 
enable  the  pupils  better  to  understand  what  they  read 
there,  but  also  to  give  them  a  taste  for  profitable  read- 
ing, and  make  them  understand  whatever  they  should 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  read.  The  task  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  without  difficulty,  nor  was  he  un- 
conscious of  the  presumptuous  nature  of  any  such 
attempt  upon  his  part.  Still,  however,  if  he  left  it 
imtricd,  the  opportunity  which  he  now  possessed  of 
doing  something,  however  little,  in  this  way,  might  be 
entirely  lost.  Were  he  to  content  himself  with  proposing 
the  scheme  to  others,  it  might,  and  in  all  probability 
would,  be  treated  as  visionary.  He  therefore  resolved, 
silently,  to  do  his  best.  And  so  silently  indeed,  and 
with  so  little  stir  did  the  thing  proceed,  that  neither  the 
directors,  nor  even  the  master,  knew  wliat  was  going 
on,  till  they  heard  the  children  of  the  highest  class,  to 
whom  he  first  confined  his  attempt,  answering  questions 
of  an  unusual  nature.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
attempt,  he  received  even  far  stronger  proofs  than  he 
had  at  all  previously  anticipated,  of  its  extreme  neces- 
sity. He  found,  that  he  had  by  no  means  formed  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  gross  misapprehensions  into 
which  even  the  ablest  children  fall,  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  read.  He  saw,  of  course,  still  more 
strongly,  the  necessity  of  perseverance,  and  in  order  the 
better  to  accomplish  bis  object,  he,  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  directors,  compiled  a  new  school- 
book,  better  adapted  to  his  purpose  than  the  highest 
one  at  that  time  in  use.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  plan  was  both  practicable  and  beneficial, 
a  series  of  works  was  prepared  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  with  the  like  approbation.  The  result  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  school.  He 
shall  only  now  remark  that  those  who  imagine  that  it 
was  from  the  first  anticipated  by  him  in  its  full  extent, 
pay  a  compliment  to  his  discernment,  to  which  he  feels 
that  he  can  have  no  just  claim.  A  far  more  moderate 
degree  of  success  was  all  he  then  ventured  to  expect, 
and  an  insurance  to  that  extent  would  have  amply 
satisfied  him." — Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  J-c,  pp.  25,  29. 

Along  with  the  improvements  in  the  reading  depart- 
ment new  life  was  given  to  that  of  arithmetic.  Gram- 
mar, geography,  and  other  branches  were  afterwards 
introduced,  among  which  was  the  most  important  of 
all,  viz.,  religious  knowledge,  instruction  in  which  forms 
a  regular  part  of  the  daily  work  of  the  Sessional  School. 

In  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Mr  Wood,  in  the 
yery  interesting  extract  which  we  have  quoted,  we  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  wonderful  success  that 
has  crowned  his  efforts.  He  came  into  a  school  con- 
ducted upoa  the  best  principles  of  education  then 


known,  and  these  principles  were  carried  into  eflkct  hf 
an  energetic  teacher,  under  the  personal  direction  ind 
superintendence  of  such  men  as  Dr  Thomson  and  Dr 
Brunton.  In  the  Madras  system  there  is  muck  that  is 
truly  admirable,  particularly  in  the  great  princii^e  of 
mutual  tuition,  and  in  the  scope  which  the  classificatioa 
of  the  children  affords  for  the  exerdse  of  the  principle  of 
emulation.  Along  with  many  fooleries,  it  must  be  il- 
lowed  that  Joseph  Lancaster  had  ingrafted  vuiooi^ 
important  improvements  upon  the  system  which  he 
borrowed  from  Dr  Bell.  And  in  a  school  where  tbe 
combined  excellencies  of  the  Madras  and  Lancastriaa 
methods  were  exhibited,  many  advantages  were  enjoyed. 
Mr  Wood  duly  appreciated  these  advantages,  and  wm 
carried  them  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  anthtn 
could  have  anticipated. 

If  Mr  Wood  had  been  an  ordinary  man^  he  woold 
have  rested  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and  tk 
Sessional  School  would  have  been  considered  merely  as 
one  of  the  best  conducted  seminaries  under  the  mote- 
tonal  system.  Or  if  he  had  been  a  mere  entbuiiast  a*^ 
empiric  in  education,  like  too  many  others,  upon  per- 
ceiving that  there  were  defects  under  the  previous  n'v 
tems,  he  would  have  set  all  that  had  been  done  by  bii 
predecessors  wholly  aside,  and  would  hare  proceeded 
upon  some  new  scheme  that  was  to  supersede  all  the 
past,  and  prove  a  specific  for  the  removal  of  ignoraciv. 
^vithout  labour  to  the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  But  Mr 
Wood  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and«  like  aU 
men  of  true  genius  in  whatever  department,  he  appro- 
priated all  that  was  valuable  in  the  labours  of  xto^ 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and  made  their  disoovcies 
the  vantage  ground  from  which  he  rose  to  new  improvir- 
mcnts.  The  essential  defects  of  the  Madras  and  Lan- 
castrian systems  consisted  in  their  attachixig  too  msctk 
importance  to  mere  forms,  and  in  their  addressifig 
themselves  to  a  limited  class  of  faculties.  Their  bu- 
chinery,  however,  afforded  scope  for  calling  forth  all  the 
mental  powers,  and  of  this  Mr  Wood  fully  a^iiled  him<«lfl 

It  is  obvious  that  nature  has  given  to  Mr  Wood  rba:, 
without  which  there  never  will  be  a  good  teacher, — vr 
mean  delight  in  the  work  of  tuition  for  its  own  sake. 
It  must  be  taken  into  account  also, -when  inquiring  xnt>' 
the  causes  of  his  success,  that  he  was  a  man  of  Ubcr^ 
education,  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  Dr  Adam,  rector  of  the  High  School,  one  ff 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  under  the  old  system. 
Mr  Wood  also  engaged  in  the  work,  not  as  a  professior^ 
schoolmaster,  but  as  a  philanthropist.  Hii  object  was  nor 
to  establish  a  high  character  as  a  teacher,  but  to  do  good  to 
the  young  persons  whom  he  found  in  the  school.  In  thi- 
way  he  was  freed  from  any  temptation  to  aim  at  sn^- 
larity  or  novelty,  merely  for  its  own  sake.  He  sil«ri> 
made  his  experiments  one  by  one,  ever  following  natu-^r 
as  his  guide ;  and  it  was  not  till  an  extraordinary  in>- 
provement  was  witnessed  in  his  pupils,  that  even  L 
himself  was  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  anythir. 
remarkable  in  the  method  he  was  following.  To  th:-- 
hour  it  is  not  the  least  honourable  trait  in  Mr  Woo*."^ 
character,  nor  the  least  distinctive  feature  in  his  systesi. 
that  he  makes  no  pretentions  to  having  introduced  •« 
method  either  essentially  new  in  all  its  principles,  c 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  interesting  experiment^ 
that  are  continually  going  on  are  ever  suggesting  ne^ 
views ;  and,  holding  by  the  same  great  principles,  im- 
provements in  detiul  are  introduced,  we  believe,  op  t-^ 
the  present  hour. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  w.t  : 
the  Sessional  School,  are  the  extent  and  aocnrarr  ^' 
the  information  of  the  pupils — ^the  intelligence  ar* . 
wonderful  readiness  displayed  in  their  answers  to  ?> 
questions  put  to  them  upon  general  subjects — and  tb^  lit. 
and  spirit  %vith  which  their  various  tasks  arc  perfbru*«<i. 
We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  amount  ^ : 
their  scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  deamess  of  the;; 
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Btaceineiiis  upon  doctrinal  topics ;  and  few  visitors,  we 
believe,  are  present  at  an  examination  of  any  of  the 
classes  upon  the  Scriptures,  without  being  delighted  with 
the  views  of  divine  truth  that  are  brought  forward,  or  even 
without  having  something  new  suggested  to  their  minds. 

The  extraordinary  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Sessional  School  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  be 
nscribed  to  matters  of  arrangement  and  order,  of  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  an  account  here,  and 
w'bich  cannot,  perhaps,  be  fuUy  understood  ^lathout 
personal  inspection.  Much  also  is  owing  to  the  re- 
markable combination  of  qualities  by  which  Mr  Wood 
is  so  eminently  fitted  for  imparting  knowledge,  and  for 
calling  forth  into  activity  the  youthful  faculties.  The 
g^eneral  principles,  however,  on  which  Mr  Wood  pro- 
ceeds, are  of  such  a  nature,  that  every  judicious  parent, 
And  every  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence,  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  avail  himself  of  them. 

**  In  all  their  arrangements,  they  have  regarded  their 
youngest  pupil,  not  as  a  machine,  or  an  irrational  ani- 
ma.1  that  must  be  driven,  but  as  an  intellectual  being 
who  niay  be  led ;  endowed,  not  merely  with  sensation 
and  memory,  but  with  perception,  judgment,  conscience, 
a^ections,  and  passions ;  capable,  to  a  certain  degree,  ot' 
receiving  favourable  or  unfavourable  impressions,  of 
imbibing  right  or  wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good 
or  bad  habits;  strongly  averse  to  application,  where  its 
object  is  un perceived  or  remote,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  ardently  curious,  and  infinitely  delighting  in  the 
(iifiiplay  of  every,  new  attainment  which  he  makes.  It 
has  accordingly  been  their  anxious  aim  to  interest,  no 
less  than  to  task — to  make  the  pupil  understand  (as 
much  as  possible)  what  he  is  doing,  no  less  than  to 
exact  from  him  its  performance — familiarly  to  illustrate, 
and  copiously  to  exemplify,  the  principle,  no  less  than 
to  hear  him  repeat  the  words  of  a  nile — to  speak  to 
hina,  and  by  all  means  to  encourage  him  to  speak,  in  a 
natural  language,  which  he  understands,  rather  than  in 
irksome  technicalities,  which  the  pedant  might  approve — 
to  keep  him,  while  in  school,  not  only  constantly,  but 
actively,  energetically  employed,  to  inspire  him  with  a 
zeal  for  excelling  in  whatever  is  his  present  occupation, 
(whether  it  be  study  or  amusement,)  and  even  where  he 
U  incapable  of  excelling  others,  still,  by  noticing,  with 
approbation,  every  step,  however  little,  which  he  makes 
towBfds  improvement,  to  delight  him  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  excelling  his  former-  self. "     Ibid,  pp.  2,  3. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  Mr  Wood,  as  soon  as 
the  children  know  their  letters,  and  are  able  to  form 
them  into  words  of  one  syllable,  takes  care  that  the 
intellect,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  heart  and  the 
afTecrtions,  should  be  called  into  exercise,  in  the  per- 
formance of  every  task.  The  following  illustration  is 
driven  by  Mr  Wood,  from  the  lessons  in  words  not 
having  more  than  four  letters : — 

**  God  bids  the  sun  to  rise,  and  he  bids  it  set.  He 
cloth  give  the  rain  and  the  dew  to  wet  the  soil ;  and  at 
his  will  it  is  made  dry.  The  heat  and  the  cold  corae 
from  him.  He  doth  send  the  snow,  and  the  ice,  and 
she  hail;  and  at  his  word,  they  melt  away.  He  now 
bids  the  tree  to  put  on  its  leaf,  but  ere  long  he  will  bid 
the  leaf  to  fade,  and  make  the  tree  to  be  bare.  He 
bids  the  wind  to  blow,  and  it  is  he  who  bids  it  to  be 
calm.  He  sets  a  door  aa  it  were  on  the  sea,  and  says 
CO  it.  Thus  far  only  must  thou  come." 

*'  On  the  above  passage,  the  child  is  asked  some  such 
questions  as  the  following :  Who  bids  the  sun  to  rise  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  sun  rising?  Where  it  rises? 
'When  it  rises?  What  its  rising  occasions?  Who  bids 
it  set?  What  is  meant  by  setting?  What  is  meant  by 
dew?  What  is  meant  by  soil?  What  good  is  done  by 
wetting  the  soil?  When  the  tree  puts  on  its  leaf?  What 
Is  meant  by  the  leaf  fiiding,  ^oid  the  tree  being  bare  ? 
'When  this  happens?  What  are  snow,  and  ice,  and  hail?" 
Ibid.  pp.  194,  195. 


The  same  method  is  pursued  in  every  succeeding 
step.  No  word  is  employed  without  its  meaning  being 
explained :  no  sentence  read,  without  its  separate  parts 
being  analysed.  There  is  nothing  merely  mechanical. 
The  memory  is  never  exercised  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other  powers.  In  the  religious  department,  the  questions 
founded  on  the  answers  in  the  Shorter  Catedusm,  the 
explanations  of  the  parables,  and  the  exercises  on 
Scripture  bipgraphy,  appear  to  us  particularly  excellent. 
We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  illustration  of 
the  last  named  subject,  which  we  give  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  induce  such  of  our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  especially  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  to  procure  Mr  Wood's  little  work  on  Scripture 
Biography,  and  employ  it  in  the  work  of  tuition. 

"  John  the  Baptist — Do  you  remember  any  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  him?  (Isaiah  xl.  Malachi  iii. 
iv.)  Who  was  his  father?  and  his  mother?  Relate 
the  circumstances  attending  his  birth.  VTiiy  did  he 
receive  the  name  of  John  ?  What  is  said  of  him  in  his 
early  years?  Where  were  those  years  passed?  (Luke  i.) 
What  was  the  occupation  of  his  riper  years?  Where 
did  he  preach?  (Mat.  iii.  Marki.  Luke  iii.)  Was  there 
any  thing  particular  in  his  dress?  or  in  his  food?  (Mat. 
iii.  Mark  i.)  What  remark  did  the  unbelieving  Jews 
make  upon  the  singularity  of  his  mode  of  life?  (Mat.  xi. 
Luke  vii.)  What  duty  did  he  particularly  enforce  ? 
(Mat.  iii.  Mark  i.  Luke  iii.)  Was  he  at  pains  to  shew 
them  that  repentance  implied  reformation  of  life  ?  What 
did  he  say  upon  this  subject?  (Mat.  iii.  Luke  iii.) 
What  answer  did  he  give  to  the  people  when  they,  be- 
fore being  baptized,  asked  what  they  should  do  ?  What 
answer  did  he  give  to  the  publicans,  when  they  asked 
the  same  question  ?  What  answer  did  he  give  to  the 
soldiers  ?  (Luke  iii.)  Who  was  the  principal  personage 
that  he  baptized  ?  Relate  the  circumstances  attending 
that  baptism.  (Mat.  iii.  Mark  i.  Luke  iii.)  AVhat  ac- 
count did  the  Baptist  give  of  himself?  j^John  i.)  What 
account  did  he  give  of  Christ?  (Mat.  iii.  Mark  i.  Luke 
iii.  John  i.)  What  did  he  say  when  he  pointed  out 
Christ  to  his  disciples  ?  Do  you  remember  who  any  of 
these  disciples  were?  (JohnL)  What  message  did  John 
send  to  Christ?  What  answer  did  Christ  return ?  What 
account  did  Christ  give  of  John  ?  (Mat.  xi.  Luke  vii.) 
What  death  did  John  die  ?  Relate  the  circumstances. 
(Mark  vi.  Mat.  xvi.  Luke  ix.)  " 

Mr  Wood  has  now  for  twenty  years  devoted  him- 
self to  the  labour  of  gratuitously  instructing  tne  children 
of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  Sessional  School,  his 
success  has  been  complete.  But  the  fruits  of  his  hLbours 
have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  that  seminary  He 
has  given  a  powerful  and  general  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  Scotland,  and  indeed  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  his  pupils  arc  now 
conducting  extensive  seminaries  of  education  upon  his 
principles.  All  the  teachers  employed  by  the  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  their  schools  in  the  High- 
lands and  Ishmds,  undergo  a  course  of  preparatory 
training  under  the  care  of  Mr  Wood ;  and  teachers  from 
all  quarters  vint  the  Sessional  School,  and  carry  many 
of  its  plans  along  with  them.  In  consequence  of  this, 
more  enlarged  views  are  generally  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  education,  higher  qualifications  are  required 
in  teachers,  and  views  of  incalculable  benefit  open  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  future  generations. 


THE  RAINBOW,  A  SIGN  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Andeesok, 

MeleMburgh. 

"  I  do  let  my  bow  In  the  cloud."— Gbw.  Ix.  13. 

**  And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  like  unto  an 

emeraJd.*'— Rtv.  It.  3. 

Let  the  philosopher  consider  the  rainbow  as  a  phenome- 
non of  nature ;  it  is  for  the  thenlogian  to  deal  with  itaa 
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a  token  of  grace.  Let  others  write  its  history ;  we 
prefer  to  explain  and  to  illustrate  its  mystery.  The 
bow  which,  after  the  deluge,  God  is  said  to  have  "  set 
in  the  cloud,"  Js  not  to  he  considered  as  having  been 
set  there  for  the  first  time  as  a  natural  sign.  From  these 
words  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  rainbow  was  an  after 
thought  and  an  after  production  of  the  Creator,— -that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  antediluvians, — that  it  neither 
spanned  their  skies,  nor  gladdened  their  hearts,  nor  glit- 
tered on  their  mountains ;  or  that  the  first  time  it  shone 
forth  it  served  oilly  to  gild  their  graves.  All  that  is  to 
be  inferred  from  these  words  is,  that  it  was  **  set,"  or, 
as  the  word  signifies  more  truly,  "  appointed,"  then 
and  there,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  token  of  grace,  as  a 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 
Koah.  The  rainbow  which  the  apostolic  seer  saw  in 
vision,  encircling  the. throne  of  God,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  sign  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Christ,  and  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  usually 
called  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  of  which  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah  was  a  type.  The  correspondence 
between  the  rainbow  and  the  covenant,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting and  perhaps  instructive  to  some  to  have  pointed 
out  and  illustrated ;  and  this  we  now  propose  to  do. 

1.  Was  the  bow  of  God's  setting  in  the  cloud? — the 
covenant  was  of  God's  making.  "  1  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud,"  Is  his  language  respecting  the  one.  "  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,"  is  his  language 
respecting  the  other.  The  "  bow  in  the  cloud,"  is  in- 
deed "  the  bow  of  God."  That  stupendous  arch  of 
light,  who  but  He  could  have  cast  over  the  earth  ?  That 
sacred  sign,  who  could  have  set  "  in  the  cloud  "  but  He 
who  has  the  treasures  of  the  cloud  in  his  keeping, — ^its 
tempests  and  its  thunders.  He  "  who  holds  the  winds  in 
his  fists,  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ? " 
Yet  not  more  visibly  is  the  "  bow  in  the  cloud  "  the 
•*  bow  of  God,"  than  the  covenant  of  grace  is  the 
covenant  of  God.  Not  more  evident  is  it  that  that 
sacred  sign  is  of  God's  setting  in  the  sky,  than  that  his 
is  the  "  rainbow  round  about  the  throne."  Of  the 
covenant  God  was  not  only  the  maker,  but  of  its  making 
he  was  the  mover ;  hence  these  words,  "  Deliver  from 
going  down  to  the  pit,  for  I  havfe  found  a  ransom."  To 
find  out  this  ransom  did  he  summon  a  general  assembly 
of  angels  ;  did  he  call  a  council  even  of  the  Trinity  ? 
No,  the  only  council  called  by  the  eternal  Father  was 
held  in  his  own  heart ;  his  only  advisers  were  his  own 
thoughts  in  that  council ;  the  only  orator  that  spake 
was  his  own  grace.  Of  his  making  with  Christ  it  is  of 
his  making  also  with  man.  The  acceptance  of  the  cove- 
nant on  our  part  indeed,  in  virtue  of  wL'ich  it  becomes 
ours, — ours  its  righteousness,  and  ours  its  rewards, — is  a 
personal  act  j  with  our  heart  it  is  received,  with  our 
hand  it  is  signed ;  but  the  will  to  do  the  one  and  the 
power  to  do  the  other  are  of  God.  The  making  of  the 
covenant  with  us,  then,  as  well  as  with  Christ,  is  his 
work,  and  is  to  the  praise  ahd  the  glory  of  his  grace ; 
and  hence  the  language  of  David,  "  Ho  hath  made  with 
me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure."  As  "  the  bow  in  the  cloud,"  then,  is  of  God*s 
setting,  the  covenant,  whether  considered  in  relation  to 
the  transactions  of  eternity  M-ith  Christ,  or  in  relation 
to  the  transactions  of  time  with  the  Christian,  is  of 
God's  making. 

2.  Was  the  **bow  set  in  the  cloud"  as  a  sign  and  a 
security  that  the  "  water?  shall  no  more  become  a 
flood  to  destroy  all  flesh  ?  "  Was  it  on  this  account 
that  to  the  world's  "  ^rey  fathers"  it  was  an  ohjcct  of 
wonder  and  dehght?  Was  it  on  this  account  that,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  as  yet,  on  the  majestic 
but  melancholy  face  of  nature,  the  scars  of  the  deluge 
were  distinct  and  deep  ;  when  every  sight  that  met  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  bore  upon  it  the  impress  of  ruin, 
and  when  every  sound  that  broke  upon  his  ear  seemed 
to  echo  the  stiriekings  of  those  waters  that  had  so  lately 


rolled  their  waves  of  death  over  the  highest  moontai&i, 
burying,  in  their  unsounded  depths,  the  vast  population 
of  a  world  ?  Was  it,  we  ask,  in  these  circumstaflce*. 
when  remembrance  was  so  fresh,  and  when  apprehen- 
sion was  80  fearful,  on  this  account,  that  the  mother,  is 
she  held  up  her  child  to  gaze  on  its  radiant  form,  tau^bt 
him  to  hail  and  to  bless  it  as  the  "  bow  of  God  ?  "  To  js 
and  to  all  the  tribes  of  man,  wherever  its  sacred  charac.^" 
is  known,  is  it,  on  this  account,  an  object  of  highest  in- 
terest still?  While  spanning  the  sky  above  and  brig^!it- 
ening  the  earth  beneath,  but  exercising,  as  a  natursl 
phenomenon,  not  the  slightest  influence  over  its  wii^ds 
and  its  waves,  is  the  "bow  in  the  cloud"  a  grearer 
security  to  the  earth,  that  the  waters  shall  not  sgiis 
overflow  it,  than  the  sands  by  which  it  is  einbanktd. 
and  the  rocks  by  wliich  it  is  fenced  and  girdled  ?  Is 
these  respects  it  resembles  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
answers  to  the  *'  rainbow  round  about  the  tkrone.  and 
which,  in  sight,  is  like  unto  an  emerald.''  When  toe 
winds  are  up, — when  the  tempest  is  forth, — when  d*j 
is  suddenly  and  avirfuUy  obscured, — when  it  seems  ai 
if  the  windo>vs  of  heaven  were  once  more  about  to  be 
opened,  and  as  if  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  wert 
once  more  about  to  be  unsealed, — when  the  sea  is 
roaring  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  failing  them  for  fear, 
not  only  on  the  open  seas  in  frail  and  foundering  «hi^, 
but  on  the  solid  land ;  does  a  sight  of  the  "  bow  in  the 
cloud  '*  husli  our  fears,  and  banish  our  apprehensoc«  ot 
a  second  flood?  Thus  it  is  with  the  sinner  vrbec 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  wbes 
filled,  for  the  first  time,  with  apprehensions  of  x'oe 
divine  wrath,  convinced  that  he  is  a  sinner,  but  ignonnt 
of  Christ  as  a  Satiour ;  filled  with  an  apprehension  cf 
the  divine  ^^Tath,  but  without  an  idea  of  the  diviDe 
mercy  ;  brought  to  a  discovery  of  God  as  a  sin-avez^^, 

but  having  no  knowledge  of  him  as  a  sin-forgiver (^ 

the  law  with  its  penalties,  but  ignorant  of  tlie  Gospel 
with  its  promises— of  Sinai  with  its  tempests,  az^i 
threatenings,  and  terrors,  but  ignorant  of  Biou  with  i^? 
seal  and  its  scept/e  of  mercy,  its  visions  of  peace,  ii« 
voices  of  love  and  its  invitations  of  grace  ;  he  is  or«r- 
whelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  under  an  apprr- 
hcnsion  of  the  Mrrath  revealed  against  all  imrigfateous- 
ness  and  ungodliness  of  men,  and  so  justly  due  to  him. 
The  day  darkens  around  him,  hope  dies  within  biro,  ssd 
he  is  all  but  driven  to  despair;  darkness  thus  without, 
and  despair  within,  deep  calling  unto  deep,  wave  dabb- 
ing upon  wave,  the  windows  of  heaven  opening,  a&i 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  rending.  The  Word  c: 
God  is  read  by  him,  or  it  is  addressed  to  hiin  ;  *'  its 
entrance  giveth  light."  The  rainbow  round  about  rfc^ 
throne  bursts  upon  his  view;  he  is  struck  with  ir* ab- 
sorbing brilliance  and  glory ;  like  the  "  bow  in  \^ 
cloud,"  he  is  assured  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  roerrj.  i 
token  of  grace ;  that  he  who  sits  on  the  throne  is  a  Gd 
of  mercy  and  of  grace ;  that  on  that  rainbow-rirciel 
throne  he  sits  not  only  willing  but  waiting  to  be  gm. 
cious ;  that  just  as  every  man  for  whom  the  rainbov 
gilds  the  heavens,  who  lives  beneath  its  all-embrar.rc 
arch  is  safe  from  the  waters  of  a  second  flood,  so  eve-r 
man  who  will  take  hold  of  the  covenant,  who  will  actv?: 
of  Christ  "as  the  covenant  of  the  people, '  who  will  pi*^ 
himself  beneath  the  "  rainbow  that  is  round  about  ihf 
throne,"  is  as  safe  and  secure  from  the  wrath  to  cor-* 
as  if  no  such  wrath  were  revealed  or  deserved  ;  he  l»> 
lievcs,  he  obeys,  he  places  himself  beneath  rhe  Ik'w  cf 
God,  and  is  saved ;  nor  is  he  saved  only,  he  feels  ihar  he  i« 
saved;  the  burden  falls  from  his  heart,  the  sun^lii^ 
pluNS  around  his  he'id,  the  calm  of  heaven  descends  .ahC 
dwells  upon  his  soul,  the  earth  brightens  at  his  feet,  1  i* 
closed  lips  are  opened,  he  breaks  into  singing,  and  ti< 
burden  of  his  song  is,  "  O  Lord  I  will  praise  thee,  thoscti 
thou  wast  angry  with  m^  thine  anger  is  turned  awat. 
and  thou  comfortedst  me."  "  Behold  God  is  nay  salvation ; 
I  will  trust  and  not  he  afraid,  for  tbo  Lord  Jehovah  is 
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ray  etrengtli  ttid  my  flong)  1m  also  h  become  mj  salva- 
tion." 

That  the  believer  never  loses  tbis  sense  o^  security 
we  do  not  say,  for  tbls  were  to  contradict  at  once  all 
experience  and  all  Scripture :  •*  Zlon  hath  said,  the 
Lord  hath  forsakefi  me,  and  my  Ood  hath  forgotten 
me."  *'  They  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  obey  the  voice 
of  his  servants,"  are  addressed  as  "  walking  in  dark- 
ness, and  having  no  light."  The  heart  of  the  believer 
19  often  burdened,  his  peace  is  often  disturbed,  his 
hopes — those  hopes  which  soared  into  heaven — are 
often  darkened,  and  his  lips  are  of^en  sealed.  For  a 
small  moment,  however,  will  God  forsake  him,  yea, 
with  great  mercies  will  he  gather  iiim.  The  rainbow 
that  girds  and  that  gilds  the  throne  of  God,  hidden  for 
a  time,  hursts  upon  his  view  again,  and,  ere  long,  while 
he,  who  sits  "  upon  the  throne  "  and  "  the  flood,"  pro- 
claims, "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  me ; 
for  as  I  hare  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  awom  that  I  should 
not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebnke  tbee<  For  the 
mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but 
my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall 
the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee." — These  words,  in  the  dark 
and  desolate  hour  of  the  beheyer,  ''  makes  all  things 
new." 

3.  Was  the  " bow  set  in  the  cloud"  consequently  to 
NoaJi's  sacrifice,  in  "  which  God  smelled  a  sweet  sa^ 
vour  ? "  The  covenant  was  ratified  and  revealed,  in 
consequence  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  of  God's  "  smell- 
ing a  sweet  savour"  in  it. 

On  the  waters  **  assuaging  and  abating  ft-om  off  the 
face  6f  the  earth,"  and  on  Noah's  leaving  the  ark, 
which,  after  floating  for  months  on  the  bosom  of  the 
flood,  with  the  few  survivors  in  its  keeping  of  the  race 
that  lay  sleeping  in  death  below,  rested  at  last  upon 
the  mountain  of  Ararat,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 
and  on  that  altar  otfered  sacrifice,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  the  Lord  "  smelled  a  sweet  savonr;''  and  because 
of  his  being  pleased  with  it,  or,  as  the  word  signifies, 
propitiated  by  it,  '*  He  said  in  his  heart,  that  for  man's 
«4ke  he  would  not  corse  the  ground  any  more,  and  that 
he  would  not  smite  any  more  every  living  tiung  as  he 
had  done;"  "  which  things  are  an  allegory.'       The 
wrath  of  God  being  due  to  sin,  being  revealed  against 
it,  bow  was  it  that,  on  the  entrance  of  sin,  it  was  not 
forthwith  and  fully  poured  out  upon  it ?     Why,  instead 
of  darkness  gathering  around  the  throne  of  God,  and 
**  thick  clouds  of  the  sky,"  was  it  encircled  with^  a 
'*  rainbow  ?  "     Or  if  it  be  said  that,  on  the  entrance  of 
fsin,  darkness  gathered  there,  and  **  thick  clouds  «f  the 
pky,"  why  did  not  these  clouds  burst,  and  discharge 
their  thunder  stores  upon  the  earth?     Why,  in  these 
clouds,  black  with  **  death  and  #oe,"  as  they  doubtless 
were,  did  he  "  set  his  bow"  as  a  sign  of  grace?    Why, 
in  one  word,  instead  of  a  proclamation  of  banishment 
troro  God's  presence,  did  there  go  forth  from  his  throne 
a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  the  guilty,  and  an  invita- 
tion of  recall  to  the  apostate  race  of  man  ?     For  an 
answer,  we  bid  you  turn  to  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  "  who,"  says  the  apostle,  "  loved  us,  and 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet  smelling 
savour  unto  God."     The  truth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  it 
is  not  our  object  at  present  to  establish ;  we  would  ob- 
serve  merely  that  its  necessity  was  absolute.     Mercy 
might  have  her  seat  and  her  sceptre,  but  justice  must 
have  her  sacrifice  and  her  sword;  a  rainbow  might  be 
lighted  up  around  the  throne  of  Qod  in  heaven,  but  on 
the  altar  of  justice  a  fire  must  be  lighted  np  on  earth; 
mercy  might  brighten  the  throne  of  God,  but  justice 
and  Judgment  must  sustain  it;  it  might  be  converted 
into  a  throne  of  grace,  but  it  roust  not  cease  the  less  to 
be  A  throne  of  glory ;  for  which  end,  so  loving  and  So 
lofty,  so  glorious  to  God  and  so  gracious  to  man,  Chriit 


gave  himself  an  '*  offering  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet 
smelling  savour  unto  God ; "  while,  in  token  to  all  th^ 
tribes  of  the  earth  that  this  end  has  been  effected, 
there  is  a  "  bow  in  the  cloud,"  "  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne." 

4.  Is  "  the  bow  in  the  cloud"  formed  by  the  rays  of 
the  8un  ?  Without  the  sun,  would  there  be  no  rain. 
bow?  Without  Christ,  the  '*  Sun  of  Righteousness,'* 
there  would  be  no  covenant,  no  "  sure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid," no  enlightening  mercies  for  the  ignorant,  no  par- 
doning mercies  for  the  guilty,  no  adopting  mercies  for 
the  outcast,  no  sanctifying  mercies  for  the  polluted,  and 
no  saving  mercies  for  the  lost;  but  for  Him,  whoso 
symbol  is  the  sun,  there  would  have  been  "  no  ,rainbow 
round  about  the  throne." 

Again,  is  the  rainbow  formed  not  only  by  means  of 
the  rays  of  light,  but  does  it  present  these  rays  col- 
lected and  condensed  ?  In  the  covenant,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  have  not  an  exhibition  merely  of  (iingle  and 
separate  perfections  of  the  divine  character,  but  an 
assemblage  of  the  whole ;  not  like  the  light  that  is 
everywhere  diffused,  but  like  the  light,  when  so  col- . 
lected  and  so  commingling,  as  to  form  the  radiant  bow 
of  heaven.  Thiis,  as  the  rainbow  is  the  glory  of  light, 
the  covenant  is  the  glory  of  God.  While  creation 
emits  a  ray  of  his  wisdom,  a  ray  of  his  power,  a  ray  of 
his  holiness,  a  ray  of  his  justice,  a  rdy  of  his  goodness, 
and  a  ray  of  his  truth,  as  a  ray  of  light  is  emitted  from 
some  dim  and  distant  star,  fi-om  this  assemblage  of  his 
perfections  in  the  covenant  there  bursts  forth  a  perfect 
blaze,  as  from  a  constellation  of  ten  thousand  suns, 
when  each  of  them  shineth  in  his  strength ;  and  thus, 
while  on  creation's  scroll  the  character  of  God  i^  but 
half  and  dimly  written,  and  while  those  who  would 
decypher  its  marred  and  mutilated  legends,  are  perplex- 
ed and  pained,  on  the  roll  of  the  covenant  it  is  written 
fully  and  clearly,  so  that  he  "  who  runs  may  read,"  and 
he  who  reads  must  he  filled  with  wonder  and  joy.  Nor 
i^  this  wonder  and  joy  confined  to  the  bosoms  ot  men ; 
they  have  been  created  in  the  bosoms  oi  angels, — into 
these  "  thiiigs  the  angels  desire  to  look."  Nor  among 
the  objects  that  have  attracted  their  attention,  have  any 
excited  a  deeper  admiration,  or  rivetted  a  gladder  gaze, 
or  called  forth  a  louder  and  loflier  doxology  from  their 
adoring  ranks,  than  when  first  burst  on  their  view  V  the 
rainbow  rqund  about  the  throne." 

Lastly t  is  the  "  bow  in  the  doud  "  indebted  not  only 
to  the  sun  for  its  existence,  but  to  the  doud  itself  in 
which  it  is  set,  and  on  which  it  shines  ?  .4  '^ 

It  is  so  with  the  covenant ;  not  only  is  it  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  but  to 
the  dark  cloud  of  sin  and  hell.  Were  there  no  cloud, 
there  would  be  no  rainbow ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  there  would  have  been  no 
covenant.  As  a  doud  is  the  prereqtusite  of  the  rain- 
bow, sin  is  the  prerequisite  of  grace.  Had  not  the 
sword  of  justice  been  unsheathed,  the  sceptre  of  mercy 
would  not  have  been  outstretched.  Had  not  the  throne 
of  God  been  insulted  by  the  sin  of  man,  by  the  Saviour 
of  man  it  had  never  become  a  throne  of  grace ;  while,  to 
woo  us  back  to  its  foot,  and  to  vrin  us  back  to  kneel 
and  to  adore  there  with  those  elders  of  light  tod  im- 
mortality who  surround  it,  no  rainbow  hod  been  ever 
lighted  up  to  encircle  and  to  odom  it.  Thus  has  God 
brought  good  out  of  evil,  light  out  of  darkness,  and  life 
out  of  death, — thus,  where  "  sin  abounded,  grace  has 
been  made  much  more  to  Abound," — "  thus,  as  it  often 
happens  to  the  evening  sun  that  the  douds  which  ac- 
companied it  in  its  jotimey  throtigh  the  firmament,  and 
oft  hid  its  brightness  from  the  observer's  eye,  form 
themselves  Into  a  gorgeous  conch  of  gold  and  vermilion, 
on  which  the  descending  luminary  seems  to  settle  in 
majesty,  giving  beauty  to  its  appearance,  tod  brilliance 
to  its  departure," — tod  thus,  as  on  the  bosom  of  the 
cloud,  light  IB  reflected  in  the  glories  of  the  bow,  ^ 
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the  darker  bosom  of  sin  and  death,  God  makes,  and 
will  for  ever  make,  to  be  reflected,  the  glories  of  his 
grace, — and  thud,  as  on  the  clouds  that  gather  and 
blacken  in  our  skies,  God  sets  his  bow,  where  it  shines 
in  beaut/  undecaying,  and  serenity  undisturbed,  an 
object  of  wonder  and  delight  to  all  the  tribes  of  this 
lower  world,  forming  on,  and  reflected  from,  the  clouds 
that  will  gather  and  blacken  on  the  world  of  woe,  the 
"  rainbow  that  is  round  about  the  throne"  of  God  will 
shine  an  object  of  matchless  wonder  and  delight  in  the 
gaze  of  an  adoring  universe  for  ever. 

While  we  think,  then,  on  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
earth,  on  all  that  it  is,  and  on  all  it  has  done ;  and  while, 
over  the  miseries  with  which  this  guilty  world  is  full, 
over  its  bodily  pains,  over  its  mortal  anguish,  over  its 
blighted  hopes,  over  its  broken  hearts,  over  its  dark- 
ened chambers,  over  its  dying  beds,  over  its  cro>vds  of 
mourners,  over  its  peopled  sepulchres,  over  its  sights 
of  sorrow,  over  its  sounds  of  woe,  sounds  which,  whe- 
ther issuing  from  mansions  of  marble  or  cottages  of 
day,  from  foundering  ships,  from  famishing  cities,  from 
plugue-struck  binds,  from  the  Jiving  or  the  dying,  have 
never  ceased  to  be  uttered,  and  blending  in  one  mighty 
M'ail  to  ascend  unto  heaven;  and  while  over  the  new 
and  unexperienced  miseries  it  has  yet  to  be  smitten  with 
and  yet  to  endure,  over  the  smouldering  fires,  over  the 
gathering  terrors  of  its  DYING  DAY,  while,  we  say,  over 
miseries  like  these,  and  over  the  miseries  of  the  world 
to  come,  of  which  these  are  but  the  type,  we  cannot 
but  "  weep  and  lament ;" — ^is  it  true  that,  but  for  the 
sacrifice  and  the  death  of  Christ,  the  wickedness  of 
man,  great  as  it  is  in  the  earth,  would  have  been  a 
thousand  times  greater ; — ^is  it  true  that,  owing  to  his 
death,  the  wickedness  of  man  has  not  only  been  stayed 
from  increasing,  but  the  MTath  which  is  treasured  up 
ngainst  it  from  bursting ; — is  it  true  that,  from  all  this 
wickedness,'  and  all  this  wrath,  a  >vay  of  escape  has 
been  eflfected  for  us,  and  revealed  to  us ; — is  it  true 
that  if,  from  the  entrance  of  sin,  God  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  demonstrate  the  inflexibility  of  his  justice,  and 
to  pour  around  it  a  most  awful  illustration,  he  has,  at 
the  same  time,  snatched  the  occasion,  to  demonstrate 
the  riches  and  extent  of  his  mercy,  yea,  to  reveal  the 
very  existence  of  that  attribute  to  his  creatures,  a  per- 
fection till  that  time  unsignalized  and  unknown  ; — ^is  it 
true  that  if,  by  the  entrance  of  sin  into  our  world,  crea- 
tion has  been  covered  with  ruin,  by  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  this  ruin  has  not  only  been  retrieved,  but  glo- 
riously reversed  ; — ^is  it  true,  that  if  the  first  paradise 
has  been  lost,  a  more  blissful  paradise  has  been  won ; — 
is  it  true,  that  the  ^vay  to  this  paradise  has  been  made 
known,  that  its  gates  to  all  the  tribes  of  man  have  been 
thrown  open ; — and  is  it  true  that,  with  the  majestic 
rainbow  of  the  covenant  for  their  arch,  they  stand  in 
all  their  majesty  of  mercy,  open  night  and  day?  Say 
then  if,  while  over  the  existence,  and  aboundings,  and 
miseries  of  sin,  we  have  cause  to  ^veep  and  lament, 
if,  over  the  existence,  and  aboundings,  and  blessings  of 
grace,  we  have  not  cause  to  wonder  and  to  rejoice  ? 

THB  NATURAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  tHB  HUMAN 
HEART : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Febgusson,  A.  M.  . 

Minister  of  Inch,  Wfftonshire. 

^' The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and 
madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live,  and  after 
that  they  go  to  the  dead." — Eccles.  ix.  3.  ^ 

The  scope  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  to  teach 
the  Tanijty  of  all  earthly  objects,  and  the  ^*  chief 
endy^ — ^the  highest  good  of  man*      Undoubtedly, 


man  viewed  merely  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world, 
entirely  engrossed  with  its  pursuits  and  pleasure^ 
"  at  bis  best  state  is  altogether  vanity,**  He 
passes  his  life  *<  in  a  vidn  show,"  disappears  from 
the  field  of  human  existence,  and  his  place  knows 
him  no  more.  It  is  only  by  connecting  the  vi^ibie 
with  the  invisible  world  that  this  earth  is  redeemed 
from  its  vanity.  It  is  immortality  that  imparfs 
to  human  existence  its  grandeur  and  glory.  It  is 
religion  that  gives  to  the  actions  of  men  an  atti- 
tude of  true  dignity. 

It  is  true  that  this  world  and  its  inhabitants,  as 
being  the  works  of  God,  are  all  great  and  glorions. 
They  are  full  of  evidences  of  divine  power,  wi>- 
dom,  and  goodness,  and  itte  not  to  be  TiliileiL 
The  royal  preacher  does  not  denominate  the^e 
things  vanity.  It  is  the  misapplication  or  perver- 
sion of  earthly  good  that  is  vanity, — ^resting  is 
the  objects  of  this  world  alone,  without  reference 
to  that  great  Being  from  whose  supreme  will  they 
derived  their  existence,  and  whose  will  is  also  the 
law  of  their  continuance,  and  without  reference 
to  the  ultimate  end  of  creation,  and  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  divine  glory.  Man,  in  himself^  sepa- 
rated from  the  great  Author  of  his  existence,  a 
altogether  mean  and  insignificant.  It  is  God  th^i 
made  him,  that  preserves  him,  that  redeems  hini, 
that  designs  him  for  high  destinies.  It  is  on  G(A 
that  he  depends  for  the  least  and  greatest  of  his 
enjoyments,  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  better  and  immortal  life.  Bot  if  vaan 
lives  "  without  God  in  the  world,**  and  art? 
independently  of  him  ;  if  his  actions  have  no 
reference  to  immortality,  then  "  vanity  of  vani- 
ties **  is  the  characteristic  of  him,  and  of  all  his 
pursuits. 

It  is  a  sad  truth,  that,  by  nature,  our  afiection? 
are  estranged  from  God,  and  our  lives  contrary  to 
his  pure  laws.  Although  He  is  the  fountain  uf 
all  our  happiness,  we  are  alienated  from  hioi,  a:;;l 
studiously  seek  to  find  our  happiness  from  othtff 
sources.  This  is  the  great  malady  of  our  nature, 
this  is  the  origin  of  all  those  exhibitions  of  vanirv 
which  characterise  our  pursuits.  It  is,  however, 
the  characteristic  of  the  renewed  and  sancti£e<i 
creature,  that  he  is,  in  some  measure,  deliver- 
ed from  this  evil,  and  led  to  place  his  delights 
in  God,  and  to  direct  his  views  to  future 
glory. 

It  is  said  in  the  text,  "  the  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  full  of  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  heart 
while  they  live,  and  after  that  they  go  to  (he 
dead.'*  This  is  a  true  and  just  description  of 
man  in  his  natural  state, — ^unrestrained  by  rr^ 
ligion — ^alienated  from  God — and  without  ihvz 
dignified  direction  of  his  powers  and  fai-nl- 
ties  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  immort;il 
creature. 

I.  The  text  says,  "  the  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  full  of  evil." 

"  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  (mzn 
his  youth."  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.*'  We  have  Hithiii 
us  a  *<  carnal  mind/'  which  *'  is  enmity  against  God* 
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for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God."  There  is 
an  "  evil  treasure"  in  our  hearts,  which  "bringeth 
forth  evil  things."  "  As"  a  fountain  casteth  out 
her  waters,"  so  do  our  hearts  cast  out  wickedness. 
It  is  from  the  heart  that  the  evil  actions  of  the 
life  proceed.  It  is  the  well-spring  of  corruption 
that  is  within  us,  that  stains  and  deforms  the 
outward  man. 

A  pure,  perfect,  exalted,  and  truly  virtuous 
frame  of  mind,  implies  that  God  will  be  reve- 
renced, and  loved,  and  delighted  in,  and  thought 
of,  aft  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  in  himself  all  that 
is  g-lorious  and  excellent,  all  that  can  engage  the 
aifections  of  holy  creatures.  Can  that  frame  of 
mind  be  sound  and  good  which  repudiates  the  love 
and  service  of  the  High  and  Holy  One  ?  Can 
those  rational  creatures  be  pursuing  the  end  and 
glory  of  their  existence  who  know  not  and  fear 
not  God  ?  No.  This  implies  a  distempered 
frame  of  mind,  a  depraved  and  degraded  nature  in 
the  creature.  There  is  no  purity,  perfection,  and 
soundness  in  that  soul  that  neglects  and  despises 
Him  who  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  good. 
And  can  we  say  that  we  reverence  and  love  God 
as  we  ought  ?  Can  we  say  that  we  make  him 
the  object  of  our  supreme  delight  ?  Can  we  say 
that  our  souls  are. full  of  glowing  piety?  Do 
our  spirits  rejoice  to  seek  communion  with  our 
great  and  Almighty  Father?  Alas!  how  little 
are  our  affections  and  delights  directed  to  him, 
how  little  of  pious  intercourse  have  our  spirits 
with  him.  Sustainer  of  our  hourly  existence,  and 
source  of  all  our  joys  and  blessings,  though  he 
be,  must  it  not  be  said  of  many  of  us,  that  he  is 
not  in  all  our  thoughts  ?  Must  it  not  be  said  of 
many,  that  they  are  insensible  to  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  power,  and  to  all  the  attractive  charms  of 
his  mercy  ?  They  "  live  without  God  in  the 
world,"  they  disown  his  sovereignty  over  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  they  say,  '<  we  will  not  have  the 
Lord  to  reign  over  us."  The  perishing  vanities 
of  an  hour  receive  all  that  homage  of  the  heart 
which  God  claims  as  his  due,  and  which  it  should 
be  our  delight  to  give.  This  latent  impiety 
breaks  forth  in  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  God, 
in  profanation  of  his  holy  name,  in  acts  of  irre- 
verence and  disobedience.  Shall  we  not,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  *^  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  full  of  evil  ?"  It  is  destitute  of  the  prime  and 
most  essential  virtue,  it  is  full  of  impiety,  the 
most  malignant  kind  of  sin. 

The  heart  that  is  pure  and  virtuous  will  feel 
candidly,  generously,  and  kindly  with  regard  to 
others  ;  it  will  love  their  persons,  and  desire  their 
happiness.  No  malevolent  passion  will  darken 
it,  or  obstruct  the  play  of  its  benevolent  sympa- 
thies. It  will  feel  for  others  with  lively  sensibi- 
lity, and  have  a  sincere  interest  in  their  welfare. 
But  where  is  the  heart  that  is  thus  pure  and  vir- 
tuous ?  Where  is  the  heart,  the  lustre  of  whose 
charity  is  never  darkened  ?  Where  is  the  heart 
that  feels  for  the  happiness  of  others  with  all  the 
solicitude  of  a  personal  interest  ?  Alas  I  such 
pure  and  virgin  gold  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the 


barren  wastes  of  this  world.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  heart  is  often  full  of  bitterness,  and  ma- 
lice, and  wrath,  and  envy,  and  impatient  irritabi- 
lity? Does  it  not  swell  with  hatred?  does  it 
not  boil  with  anger  ?  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  contemplating  their  suc- 
cess with  complacency,  it  often  pines  with  secret 
envy.  How  often  do  slight  differences  divest  it 
of  all  candid  and  charitable  feeling  ?  How  often 
do  trifling  injuries  awaken  the  flames  of  violent 
resentment,  or  the  smouldering  fire  of  lasting 
rancour  ?  Does  not  the  heart  often  derive  male- 
volent pleasure  from  contemplating  the  frailties 
and  crimes  of  others,  or  feel  a  cruel  joy  in  their 
misfortunes  and  failures  ?  Verily,  "  tiie  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,"  full  of  gall  and 
bitterness  and  fiendish  passions. 

The  heart  that  is  pure  and  virtuous  will  be 
well  regulated,  and  free  from  the  stains  of  licen- 
tious appetite;  its  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
inclinations  will  rise  above  all  that  is  low,  and 
sensual,  and  criminal.  But  where  is  the  heart 
that  is  thus  pure  and  virtuous  ?  Does  not  the 
imagination  too  often  wander  uncontrolled  to  for- 
bidden and  sinful  objects?  Do  not  unchaste 
thoughts  and  desires  sully  the  purity  of  the  soul  ? 
Does  not  the  heart  delight  in  carnal  and  criminal 
joys,  in  pleasures  that  are  low,  gross,  and  sen- 
sual ?  It  rises  not  to  the  bright  atmosphere  of 
moral  purity,  but  broods  over  the  taint  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world.  Verily,  "  the  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,"  full  of  criminal 
thoughts  and  carnal  passions. 

The  truly  excellent  soul  will  be  raised  above 
all  mean  and  mercenary  motives ;  it  will  have  no 
strong  and  unhallowed  love  for  the  gains  of  mam- 
mon. But,  alas,  how  large  a  share  of  the  affec- 
tions is  engrossed  by  the  wealth  of  this  world ! 
How  often  is  the  love  of  gain  the  master  passion 
of  the  heart !  How  often  are  the  worship,  and 
esteem,  and  trust,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  God 
alone,  given  to  the  perishing  treasures  of  the  earth ! 
So  distorted  is  the  care  and  devotion  of  the  heart, 
— so  mean  and  unworthy  are  the  objects  of  its 
affection  and  pursuit.  Again  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  "  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  full  of  evil." 

We  refrain  from  filling  up  the  picture  by  ma- 
terials drawn  from  the  darker  passages  of  the 
world's  history,  or  the  records  of  crime ;  we  speak 
of  the  general  state  of  man,  and  general  history 
and  experience  do  sufficiently  prove  that  **  the 
heart  bf  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil." 

Search  the  heart  closely  and  candidly,  and  you 
will  discover  with  what  unseemly  furniture  you 
have  replenished  its  chambers.  The  God  who 
made  it  is  denied  admittance.  Its  doors  are  barred 
against  the  light  of  that  heaven  for  which  it  was 
destined ;  but  all  that  is  dark,  and  vile,  and  vicious, 
find  within  it  a  welcome  and  secure  abode. 

II.  The  text  says,  that  "  madness  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men  while  they  live." 

No  man,  however  infatuated  or  absurd,  has 
much  self-consciousness  of  such  qualities.    He 
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maj  be  sometimes  aware  that  his  conduct  is  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  of  those  around  him,  but  his  self- 
love  prerents  an^  suspicion  that  the  difference 
arises  from  any  deficiency  of  wisdom  in  himself* 
In  the  wildest  sallies  of  his  folly  he  enjoys  the 
complacent  regards  of  his  own  heart  and  deals  out 
his  unsparing  censures  on  the  infatuation  of  his 
neighbours.  The  self-complacency  of  men,  in  their 
most  extravagant  eccentricities  and  strangest 
phrenzieSy  is  often  quite  imperturbable.  Hence 
arise  mutual  accusations  of  folly  and  madness, 
often  equally  just  in  their  application  to  the  mutual 
accusers,  but  thrown  out  with  equal  blindness  of 
any  applicability  to  themselves.  A  degree  of 
taried  infatuation  seems  to  be  the  universal  cha- 
racteristic of  roati.  It  is  in  this  Light  that  many 
of  our  fancies  and  pursuits  must  appear  in  the 
sight  of  superior  orders  of  intelligence. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  incompatible  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  than  the  conduct  of  the  miser  ? 
To  amass  riches,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  use,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  which 
they  may  procure,  but  for  the  mere  pleasure  at 
amassing  and  contemplating  the  magnitude  of  the 
heap,  is  so  inexpressibly  absurd  that  it  has  been  a 
fertile  theme  for  the  satirist  in  every  age.  To 
aim  after  an  honest  independence,  to  seek  wealth 
as  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  are  not  only  intelligible  things, 
but  we  are  prompted  to  them  by  a  law  of  our 
nature.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  records  of 
lunacy  that  can  rital  the  absurdity  of  heaping  up 
riches,  merely  for  the  strange  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating a  hoard  ?  This,  surely,  is  one  instance  in 
which  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  ''  madness  is 
in  the  heart."  While  the  miser  lives,  the  whole  of 
his  care  and  affection  is  devoted  to  the  most  stupid 
and  senseless  of  objects. 

But  the  opposite  character  of  the  spendthrift 
gives  us  an  eqnal  exhibition  of  the  folly  and  mad- 
tiess  of  the  heart.  His  thoughtless  extravagance, 
his  reckless  waste  of  the  means  of  doing  good,  his 
unprofitable  squandering  of  his  property,  his  en- 
tailing on  himself  embarrassment  and  poverty,  are 
sufficient  to  evince  his  infatuation,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  sober-minded  worldly  men. 

All  the  devotees  of  sinful  pleasure  are  convicted 
of  madness.  What  can  be  more  insane  than  to 
follow  those  things  which  lead  to  lasting  regret  or 
painful  remorse  ?  How  often  do  men  bitterly  rue 
and  curse  the  moments  they  have  devoted  to  false 
delights  ;  they  feel  agonizingly  their  madness,  and 
loathe  it  and  mourn  oter  it ;  but,  ah !  with  infatua- 
tion still  greater,  they  again  plunge  into  the  same 
guilty  excesses,  and  again  suffer  all  the  bitterness 
of  self-condemnation. 

Can  we  conceive  madness  greater  than  that  of 
the  victim  of  intemperance?  He  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  ruin  he  is  inflicting  upon  himself.  He 
makes  his  constitution  a  wreck, — ^he  exposes  his 
life  to  continual  hazard  and  danger, — ^he  involves 
his  affairs  in  disorder  and  confusion, — ^he  impover* 
ishes  and  neglects  the  care  and  interests  of  his 
family  i  his  eyes  are  open  to  all  these  sad  conse- 


quences, and  yet,  with  an  infatuataon  greater  tins 
that  of  the  most  outrageous  lunatic,  he  clings  to 
that  which  is  the  source  of  all  these  eyils. 

The  dominion  of  any  passion  is  a  teroporarr 
insanity.  During  a  fit  of  anger  a  man  is  blind  to 
the  suggestions  of  reason,  he  scarcely  knows  «b) 
he  is  doing, — ^he  does  not  see  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct, — he  is  hurried  on  by  a  wild  imp«tQ- 
osity  which  he  cannot  restrain. 

These  are  instances  which  prove  that  "  ma^ 
ness  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  while  they  live.**  Bzx 
we  have  not  yet  stated  the  case  in  all  its  melan- 
choly magnitude.  The  perverse  opposition  c>! 
men  to  the  will,  to  the  threatening^,  to  the  mere, 
ful  invitations  of  God,  and  the  indifierence  whicL 
they  exhibit  to  the  eternal  interests  of  their  souls 
still  farther  proTe  the  marvellous  infatuation  of  tk 
heart. 

That  the  will  of  the  supreme  Being  is  the  kw 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  conformed^  is  what  sober 
and  unprejudiced  reason  declares.  The  So^vk^ 
of  the  um verse  is  both  capable  of  enjoining  kIia: 
is  best,  and  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  d&ioiyi 
what  service  he  pleases.  Is  that  heart,  then,  w]si 
and  reasonable  which  prefers  its  own  pleasures  and 
inclinations  to  the  will  of  God?  Is  that  miod 
influenced  by  sound  principles  which,  in  its  wr^cii- 
ed  frailty,  Allows  its  own  direction,  and  sets  'Ji 
nought  the  commands  of  the  Lord  of  all  ?  We 
cannot  designate,  by  any  softer  term,  than  tkt  of 
madness,  the  opposition  of  heart  and  life  which  tb« 
creature  manifests  to  the  glorious  and  all-perfec: 
Creator. 

Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  Grod ;  <<  in  \um  wt 
live,  move,  and  have  oar  being."  It  is  in  him,  ak% 
that  our  souls  will  find  their  kigheit  good  &i>i 
their  worthiest  obiect  of  pursuit.  How  contrsn, 
then,  to  erery  prmciple  of  reason  and  wisdom, 'j 
that  aversion  and  alienation  to  God  which  preTai! 
so  strongly  in  the  human  heart !  How  abscrd  t9 
seek  no  communion  and  intercourse  with  km. 
whose  awful  presence  ever  surrounds  us,  and  wbas^ 
merciful  providence  ever  upholds  us !  How  foolsii 
and  senseless  to  cast  away  all  our  thoughts  aad 
affections  on  worthless  objects^  and  to  bestow  cose 
of  them  on  the  everlasting  and  unchangeable  ex- 
cellence of  God  I 

Has  not  God  denounced  the  most  feanol 
threatenings  against  impenitence  and  guilt  ?  C^ 
these  awful  denunciations  be  read  without  maku^ 
our  hearts  shudder  with  horror  and  dismav  ? 
Should  not  the  menaced  vengeance  of  the  AImijri:^T 
awaken  an  awful  dread  of  offending  him,  pandjs 
every  guilty  emotion,  and  restrain  every  sinful  ait  .^ 
Is  it  consistent  with  prudence,  with  common  ci£* 
cretion,  to  brave  the  thunders  of  divine  wcath? 
What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  strange  apaihj 
of  the  human  heart  to  God^s  threatenings,  ei 
the  hardened  impenitency  which  no  denunciatiA 
of  judgment  to  come,  can  alarm  ?  What  are  vt 
to  say  of  those  who  go  on  in  their  wicked  ctionc 
in  defiance  of  the  divine  displeasure  ?  This  ms^ 
be  infatuation !  This  must  be  madness  1  For  • 
frail  creature,  called  from  the  dust  by  the  power  ^ 
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GoA,  mm)  eontiiraiflly  dependent  on  his  pleasare, 
to  stand  forth  in  an  attitude  of  lofty  defiance,  and 
to  brave  the  threatened  vengeance  of  that  God,  in 
all  its  most  terrible  emblazonry,  is  insanity,  un- 
matched in  its  kind  and  degree.  Who  but  a 
maniac  would  hare  his  bosom  to  the  lightning  ? 
Who  but  a  maniac  would  walk  through  the  con- 
suming fire  ?  And  shall  that  man  remain  uncon- 
victed of  madness  who  provokes  aU  the  pains  that 
Omnipotence  can  inflict  ? 

God's  invitations  to  repentance,  and  his  promises 
to  the  truly  penitent,  are  abundant,  and  full  of  the 
tenderest  mercy.  In  his  marvellous  love  he  re- 
veals a  scheme  of  recovery  and  salviition  to  his 
ruined  creatures  ;  he  provides  means  of  assistance 
and  grace  adapted  to  our  wants  and  feebleness ;  he 
places  before  our  minds  powerful  inducements, 
and  stirs  our  hearts  by  earnest  persuasions.  How 
welcome  to  the  ruined  sinner,  it  might  be  thought, 
roust  be  these  invitations  and  schemes  of  grace. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  heart  of  every  fallen 
man  would  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  a  Saviour, 
and  woold  gladly  accept  of  these  aids  to  its  feeble- 
ness, provided  by  a  gracious  God.  Nothing  must 
appear  so  singularly  absurd,  as  that  tnan,  in  the 
indifference  or  carelessness  of  his  heart,  or  in  the 
pride  of  his  self-confidence,  should  reject  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God  for  his  salvation.  Nothing 
can  be  greater  infatuation,  than  that  man  should 
despise  the  treasures  of  heaven's  benignity,  and 
turn  a  deaf  eat  to  difectionate  counsels,  and  reck- 
lessly neglect  all  those  means  by  Which  his  spirit 
might  be  sanctified  and  adorned  for  the  enjoyment 
of  everlasting  bliss ;  yet,  of  all  this  absurdity  and 
infatafldon  the  human  heart  is  guilty.  How  coldly 
are  the  ofifers  of  salvation  received — ^how  frequent- 
ly is  the  grace  of  God  rejected — ^with  trhat  impe- 
netrable resistance  does  tne  heart  receive  the  calls 
and  persuasions  of  the  divine  Word  t  All  day  long 
does  God  stretch  forth  his  hands ;  but,  ah  I  it  is 
to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaving  people.  Is  there 
not  infatuation  in  the  hearts  of  men?  Verily 
there  **  is  madness  in  their  hearts  while  they 
live.'* 

That  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  precious — that 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  life  is  desirable— 
that  our  well-being  through  eternity  is  of  supreme 
importances—that  the  happiness  of  heaven  infinitely 
transcends  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  are  propo- 
sitions to  which  our  reason  instantaneously  assents. 
That  these  things  should  have  influence  on  our 
present  lives  is  acknowledged  to  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent. But,  ah !  how  httle  do  men  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  their  soUls !  How  little  do 
they  think  of  their  future  well-being  !  How  little 
do  they  prepare  for  that  awful  eternity,  within 
whose  unfathomed  abyss  they  must  soon  be  em- 
bosomed I  Do  not  multitudes  live  as  if  there  was 
no  judgment  to  come — ^no  land  of  glory  to  hope 
for — no  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost  ?  This  surely 
argues  a  frenzied  state  of  mind.  What !  Is  there 
no  instinct  of  self-preservation,  that  the  precious 
soul  should  thus  be  wantonly  destroyed  ?  Incon- 
ceivable madne&B  I  that  the  happiness  of  heaven 


should  be  relinqmshed  without  a  8igh«  and  forfeited 
without  a  grudge.  What  wild  infatuation^  to  court 
everlasting  misery — to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
awful  danger  of  the  inexting-uishable  fire !  Tei  such 
is  the  infatuation  the  human  heart  often  exhibits. 
Verily,  <<  there  is  madness  in  the  hearts  of  men 
while  they  live." 

We  have  now  seen,  that  the  "heart  of  the  eons 
of  men  is  full  of  evil,"  and  that  "  madness  is  in 
their  hearts  while  they  live." 
■^III.  The  text  says,  "after  that  they  co  to  the 
dead."  After  a  brief  existence  of  evil,  of  folly,  of 
infatuation,  they  descend  to  the  grave.  This  is 
the  end  of  their  days,  the  termination  of  their 
career.  The  vapour  appeareth  for  a  little,  and 
then  vanisheth  away.  The  spark  fleams  for  a 
moment,  and  then  is  extinguished  amid  sur- 
rounding ashes.  So  unsubstantial  and  £eeting 
is  man's  earthly  existence. 

One  might  think,  that  all  the  ambition,  and 
bustie,  and  activity,  which  are  displayed  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  would  have  some  more  illus- 
triotis  destiny.  One  might  think,  that  the  world, 
which  awakened  such  ardent  devotion,  would  be- 
stow some  more  splendid  reward.  But  all  that  the 
world  can  at  last  give  us  is  a  grave.  This  is  all 
the  reward  it  will  bestow  on  its  most  devoted 
servants.  Man  frets  his  brief  hour  on  the  stage 
of  time,  and  then  mingles  with  the  dust.  "  Like 
sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave,,  death  shall  feed 
upon  them,  and  their  beauty  shiJl  consume  in  the 
grs^ve  from  their  dwelling." 

The  grave  is  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 
We  must  soon  be  called  to  resign  our  souls  to  the 
God  that  gave  them,  and  to  commit  our  bodies  to 
the  earth.  The  living,  active  frame,  must  become 
a  maas  of  loathsome  putrefaction,  food  for  revelling 
worms,  and  be  resolved  into  its  original  dust. 
"  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  as  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and 
continueth  not.  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the 
tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  the 
root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock 
thereof  die  in  the  ground ;  yet  through  the  scent 
of  water  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a 
plant.  But  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away ;  yea, 
man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  As 
the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth 
and  drieth  up>  so  roan  lieth  down  and  riseth  not ; 
till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake, 
nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep." 

Thus  the  dark  night  of  death  closes  our  earthly 
existence,  and,  as  far  as  nature  can  certainly  dis- 
cern, our  future  prospects.  Strain  our  natural 
vision  to  the  utmost  we  cannot  see  beyond 
the  grave.  The  bodily  eye  can  discern  no  bliss- 
ful isle  of  future  t-epose  beyond  the  ocean  of  death. 
The  body  possesses  no  innate  power  of  revivifying 
itself— of  gathering  its  scattered  particles  into  a 
fairer  and  more  gl^ious  fabric.  It  lies  "a  kneaded 
clod  in  the  valley,"  and  "  shall  any  follo\iing  spring 
revive  the  adhes  of  the  urn  7  " 
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The  imagination  may  dream  of  purer  climes,  of 
calm  and  verdant  regions,  to  which  the  soul  shall 
be  transported  after  death ;  but  man  has  no  power 
in  himself,  either  to  prolong  or  renew  his  exist- 
ence. He  cannot  wing  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
bliss.  He  cannot  make  himself  immortal.  He 
lives  a  life  of  vanity  and  wickedness,  and  then 
descends  to  the  grave.  This  is  all  of  his  exist- 
ence that  appears  to  the  eye  of  nature. 

Such,  then,  is  man.  "Evil  is  in  his  heart" 
continually.  "  Madness  is  in  his  heart  while  he 
lives,"  and  after  a  short  and  feverish  existence 
«  he  goes  to  the  dead."  How  little  is  there,  in 
this  vain  show,  to  fan  our  pride !  Candid  self- 
examination  must  abase  us,  and  dispel  every  self- 
flattering  emotion,  all  self-confidence,  and  fancied 
excellence  j  it  should  lead  us  to  go  to  something 
beyond 'ourselves,  on  which  to  build  our  hopes, 
and  to  dignify  our  existence. 

Ah !  what  can  we  expect  from  ourselves  ? 
What  can  we  demand  from  God?  What  right 
can  we  have  to  the  happiness  of  heaven,  or  how 
can  we  be  prepared  to  enjoy  it  ?  What  has  there 
been  in  a  life  of  evil,  folly,  and  madness,  to  qualify 
for  communion  with  God  and  everlasting  blessed- 
ness ?  The  withering  curse  of  sin  rests  upon  us. 
W^e  lie  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  we 
have  no  fitness  for  enjoying  the  holy  beatitude  of 
heaven.    . 

Such  is  our  condition  by  nature.  It  is  grace 
that  opens  up  more  goodly  prospects.  The  door 
of  mercy  is  open,  and  the  tree  of  life  expands  and 
flourishes  in  glorious  majesty.  The  arm  of  sal- 
vation has  been  revealed,  and  recovery  has  been 
proclaimed  to  the  ruined.  "  The  gift  of  God  is 
everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ."  This  ever- 
lasting life  consists  not  altogether  in  an  immortal 
e:?cistence  after  death.  It  is  not  entirely  prospec- 
tive. It  is  a  spiritual  vitality,  which  must  be 
begun  in  the  present  world,  and  shall  be  perfected 
in  the  skies.  It  consists  in  the  possession  of  re- 
mission of  sins  and  newness  of  life,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  divine  favour,  and  the  expansion  of 
spiritual  graces.  In  order  to  possess  the  everlasting 
life  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  must  be  redeemed 
from  the  evil,  the  madness,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
heart,  and  also  from  the  power  of  the  grave.  We 
must  be  raised  now,  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the 
life  of  righteousness,  and  hereafter  we  shall  enjoy 
unfading  happiness.  Christ  conquers  all  our 
spiritual  enemies,  he  takes  away  our  guilt,  he  be- 
stows power  to  escape  the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world,  he  raises  us  from  the  tomb,  and  brings 
us  to  his  Father's  throne,  where  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  pleasures  for  evermore. 

Let  it  be  our  holy  object  to  escape  the  evil  and 
corruption  of  our  hearts.  Let  us  no  longer  madly 
oppose  ourselves  to  the  will,  and  threatenings, 
and  invitations  of  God,  and  ruin  our  own  souls. 
Let  our  conversation  be  in  heaven,  from  whence 
we  look  for  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  and  make  them 
like  unto  his  glorious  body.  Let  us  always  pray 
for  divine  grace  to  sanctify  us ;  and  let  us  make 


a  diligent  use  of  the  means  wbereVf  Onkt  com* 
municates  the  benefits  of  redemption. 

ALL  CHRISTIANS  ABE  NOT  ALIKE, 

Bt  tbe  Rev.  Dumcax  Mactavjui, 

MinUUr  of  Renfrew, 

Sectiov  VIL 

RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  IK  DUPFERXICT   STATES  Of 
SOCIETT. 

This  branch  might  be  divided  into  many  pardcoLcfL 
There  is  not  a  distinction  in  society  which  does  na  ^ 
to  modify  religious  character.  Somd  of  these,  howercr, 
stand  out  more  prominently  than  others,  uid  have,  fs\A 
their  importance,  special  chums  on  our  attention. 

Of  these,  the  difference  between  religious  cfaarsctfr 
in  large  towns  and  retired  country  places,  is  obsemu>. 
To  persons  living  in  the  country,  who  know  die  re- 
ligion of  large  towns  chiefly  through  newspapers,  ^ 
what  they  observe  of  many  coming  from  such  pbres, 
desecrating  the  Sabbath  and  despising  every  tkng 
strictly  religious,  it  seems  to  consist  very  mach  is 
bustle,  speech*making,  and  money-gathering,  and  to  he 
greatly  wanting  in  practical  godhaess.  On  the  otbtr 
hand,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  very  apt  to  ima^T::, 
that  every  thing  in  the  country  is  in  a  very  deaii  ari 
unprosperous  state.  And  should  some  of  the  m*t 
active  among  town  Christians  happen  to  sojourn  t>  i 
time  in  the  country,  they  are  disappointed  in  not  fa^i 
the  same  religious  machinery  at  work,  with  whidi  tbri 
were  accustomed  in  towns.  There  is  truth  at  tie 
bottom  of  both  opinions.  The  besetting  sin  of  Chn^ 
tians  in  the  country  is  comparative  deadness,  or  at  lci»'. 
inactivity.  They  want  the  sharpening  of  tbe  iron,  f'' 
much  enjoyed  in  towns.  And  the  besetting  em  cf 
townsmen  is,  the  comparative  neglect  of  what  is  pef- 
sonal  and  domestic,  and  the  evaporation  of  relip  «^ 
principle  in  religious  excitement.  We  will,  moreosfr. 
admit  that  an  infusion  of  the  zeal  of  towns  may  he  %'■" 
vantageously  applied,  to  many  parts  in  the  couritry,  ni 
that  some  of  the  habits  of  the  country  mi^ht  be  r^ 
turalized  in  towns.  But  still,  means  suited  to  tbe  <^ 
may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  other ;  and  while  roetkc 
is-  essential  to  snccess  in  both,  it  roust,  in  both,  de 
adapted  to  circumstances.  In  tbe  country,  families  zm 
apart  from  each  other,  or  are,  at  least,  less  coxigregsle<i 
than  in  towns.  They  generally  know  each  other,  i:^ 
are  often  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  affinity.  An<r" 
even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  neighbourhocMl  stqifl'?^ 
the  place  of  friendship,  or,  like  it,  erects,  perhaps,  ':%- 
tween  them  an  inseparable  barrier  of  distance  «jm1  d:-^ 
cord.  Each  pious  ^mily  has  about  it  much  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  a  little  church,  and  may  command  w.'l^f 
its  own  sphere  a  very  decided  religious  influence.  Ar: 
where  several  of  these  live  near  each  other,  no  forml 
association  could  be  more  efficient  than  tbe  natoral  &.'^ 
spontaneous  intercourse  which  springs  up  between  thf =^ 
In  the  field,  by  the  way  side,  in  markets,  and  in  «*c. 
other's  houses,  they  frequently  meet,  and  their  iat^-- 
course  may  be  perfectly  free  and  unembanasseil  Ch 
the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  are  an- 
lected  from  all  quarters,  live  often  together  as  the  Ci- 
ting tenants  of  some  lodging-house  or  hotel ;  knowir: 
little  of  each  other,  except  when  they  meet  in  pollA 
They  are  also  accustomed  to  do  every  thing  in  puM.-*. 
Business,  and  politics,  and  economic  arrangtemcnt.«  >■• 
all  discussed  in  public,  and  plans  connected  wiih  t^t- 
are  often  carried  into  effect  by  associations ;  and  so  x  .>^ 
also  their  attempts  to  do  good.  It  i»>weU  that  it  i>  -i'' 
The  thing  is  practicable.  It  is  suited  to  their  circar*- 
stances,— it  b  so  designed  of  God.    In  the  coontrv,  the  I 
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•use  means  aie  aeltber  neceanry  nor  niitable.  Let  us, 
then,  together  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  providing 
for  the  cUsseroination  and  cultivation  of  practical  religion, 
both  in  tovini  and  country,  and  by  means  springing  out 
of  their  respective  circumstances.  And  while  we  ad- 
mire, let  us  learn  to  judge  charitably  of  each  other. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  to  such  as  are  acquainted 
with  both,  that  the  peculiarities  on  which  a  superficial 
observer  is  apt  to  fasten,  arc  but  as  the  shadings  of 
what  is  complete  and  substantial  underneath.  There 
is  much  true  devotion  and  deep  Christian  experience  in 
towns,  and  there  is  much  of  the  actual  leavening  process 
in  the  country,  though  the  one  be  not  reguUited  by  the 
terms  of  a  joint  stodk  company,  and  the  other  be  away 
from  the  retirements  of  the  field  and  under  other  cano- 
pies than  those  of  heaven. 

Considerable  diversity  of  religious  character  may  be 
also  observed  in  different  ranks  of  society.  A  well  bred 
gentleman  does  not  cease  to  be  so,  on  his  becoming  a 
Christian.  And  yet  the  entire  absence  of  certain  forms 
and  peculiarities  may  induce  the  belief  that  he  is  less 
serious  than  if  he  had  conformed  to  these.  Persons  of 
different  manners  and  habits  very  naturally  associate 
religious  principle  with  its  ordinary  modes  of  expression. 
And  as  the  great  bulk  of  society  are  accustomed  to  see 
but  little  of  the  religion  of  the  great,  it  is  not  to  be 
i;%'ondered  at,  that  they  should  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  their  mode  of  expressing  it.  But  this  is  an  obstacle 
very  easily  removed.  A  gentleman  of  truly  Christian 
character  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  establish  himself  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  poorer  brethren.  A  little 
friendly  intercourse  will  remove  every  misapprehension, 
and  procure  for  him  a  place  in  their  affections,  which 
g-old  and  silver  cannot  purchase.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  the  great  and  the  noble  to  become  all  at  once  recon- 
ciled to  the  Christianity  of  the  poor.  Looking  down  on 
the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  the  man  of  high  breeding 
misses  the  usual  elegancies  and  refinements  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  associate  >vith  the  objects  of  his 
regard,  and  in  their  room  he  meets  with  peculiarities 
that  are,  perhaps,  positively  offensive,  and  he  is  accord- 
ingly apt  to  impute  to  principle  what  is  due  only  to 
circumstances.  But  to  a  mind  truly  enlightened,  there  is 
in  all  this  nothing  but  what  is  natural.  Religion  does 
not  change  men's  places  in  society,  and  as  little  does  it 
destroy  such  peculiarities  of  character.  Two  circum- 
stances, however,  show  how  parties  so  dissimilar  may 
be  brought  together.  The  one  is  the  sanctifying  effect 
of  the  Gospel.  Sin  and  sinful  habits  naturally  degrade 
and  brutalise  man,  and  a  deliverance  from  sin,  and  >\ith 
it  progressive  sanctification,  do  as  naturally  elevate  and 
refine  the  whole  moral  constitution  of  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  sin  which  makes  a  man  proud  of  his 
rank  or  wealth,  and  haughty  to  his  inferiors,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  also  become  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  he 
will  find  a  way  of  expressing  himself  in  a  less  offensive, 
if  not  more  kind  and  wimiing,  even  to  the  poorest 
of  those  who  are  his  brethren  in  Christ.  It  is  thus  that, 
when  men's  moral  distance  from  Christ  has  been  re- 
moTed,  they  become  near  even  to  each  other.  The 
other  circumstance  is  the  sympathy  of  a  believer's 
heart.  We  cleave  to  those  whom  we  love,  be  their 
circumstances  what  they  may,  and  they  who  truly  love 
Christ,  will  also  love  the  brethren.  In  the  meantime, 
we  ought  all  to  be  on  our  guard  against  undervaluing  the 
Christianity  of  others,  because  of  their  different  circum- 
stances. 

Xhere  is  yet  one  other  form  of  diversity  to  which  we 
are  desirous  of  adverting.  Different  periods  of  the 
same  country  often  differ  more  from  each  other  than 
difFcrent  ranks  or  even  different  countries  of  the  same 
ag-e.  During  the  reformation,  foi-  example,  the  teach- 
ijig:  of  the  Bible,  as  opposed  to  will  worship,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  as  opposed  to  human 
merits,  and  morality,  as  opposed  to  ritual  obserrances. 


occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  deigy.  And  hence 
the  general  character  of  their  writings,  and  with  these 
of  that  generation  of  believers.  The  Bible  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross  were  dear  to  them  as  religion 
itself.  And  yet  in  some  of  the  subordinate  departments 
of  their  belief,  they  were  less  perfect  than  after  genera- 
tions. Towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  first's  reign, 
and  onwards  to  the  revolution,  the  special  concerns  of 
the  Scottish  Church  were  the  perfecting  of  the  Presby- 
terian system,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  covenanted 
work  of  reformation.  And  accordingly,  it  will  be  found 
that  these  gave  a  special  character  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  that  period.  These  points  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  attention  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, but,  as  matters  were,  they  were  engraven 
on  every  pious  heart  as  a  necessary  part  of  vital  godli- 
ness. And  accordingly,  the  prayers  and  holy  exercises 
of  private  individuals  were  usually  imbued  with  a 
covenanting  spirit.  Some,  disapproving  of  these  matters, 
deny  them  even  the  credit  of  personal  religion,  as  if  it 
had  been  merely  zeal  for  the  covenants,  forgetting  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  zeal  for  God  which  made  them 
zealous  for  these.  Others  will  have  them  to  be  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  because,  forsooth,  they  living  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  not  imbued  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  nineteenth.  And  others  will  have  it,  that 
they  were  either  insane  or  gross  deceivers,  because  of 
their  apparent  fiiroiliarity  -with  God,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary confidence  in  his  providence,  and  in  answers 
to  their  prayers;  equally  forgetting  the  promise,  **  As 
thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  and  that  their 
day  was  one  of  sore  trial,  great  suffering,  and  great 
devotedness. 

Similar  changes  will  be  observed  in  later  times. 
Our  country  has,  more  than  almost  any  other,  changed 
during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  character 
of  the  people  has  changed,  their  habits  of  living,  of 
speaking,  and  of  worshipping  God  have  all  greatly 
changed.  And  so  it  is  that  some  of  the  practices,  ex- 
pressive of  true  godUness,  seventy  years  ago,  are  now 
made  subjests  of  ridicule,  and  those  who  observed  them 
are  spoken  of  as  rude  and  bigoted.  Moreover,  there  is 
with  this,  a  disposition  to  treat  every  thing  which  may 
be  of  old  standing,  whether  it  be  itself  of  permanent 
obligation  or  not,  as  obsolete  and  intolerable.  It  is 
here  as  in  many  other  things :  those  who  most  loudly 
talk  of  the  refinements  of  philosophy,  are  generally  ig- 
norant of  its  spirit.  If  they  were  true  philosophers, 
they  would  distinguish  between  what  is  merely  manner, 
and  therefore  ephemeral,  and  what  is  substantial,  and 
wliich  ought  to  be  common  to  every  age.  And 
they  would  be  equally  disposed  to  recognise  true 
religion,  whether  spoken  in  the  language  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  habits  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
century. 

The  peculiarities  which  we  have  tous  been  reviewing 
ought  to  put  us  all  on  our  guard  against  being  guilty  of 
reproaching  others ;  and  ought,  further,  to  enable  us  to 
understand  and  judge  of  religious  character,  in  the 
diversified  forms  which  it  assumes  among  men.  "  For 
as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body  being  many,  are  one  body ; 
so  ahso  is  Christ.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
members  in  particular." 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND  THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 

BY  AM  AMERICAN. 

Communicated  bt  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq. 
No.  II. 

I  COME  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  measures  which 
were  successively  adopted  in  the  colonies  of  new  Engl- 
and, and  more  espedidly  those  of  Massachtisetts,  whidi 
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were,  in  ihe  eonne  of  time,  the  metns  of  introducing 
much  error  in  doctrine. 

I.  The  first  cause  of  the  corruption  of  religion  in  the 
New  EngUnd  colonies  was  the  half-way  covenant  plan. 

Amidst  the  zeal  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  Church 
order  and  government,  the  necessity  of  the  outpourings 
of  the  Spirit,  and  genuine  and  extensive  revivals  of 
religion  was  too  much  overlooked.  The  consequence 
was,  that  many  of  their  children,  who  had  been  devoted 
to  the  Lord  in  baptism  by  their  pious  parents,  grew  up 
unconverted,  and  were  not  only  destitute  of  civil  pri- 
vileges, but,  what  was  more  grievous,  were  out  of  the 
Church,  and  could  not  have  their  diildren  baptized. 
This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  evil.  They  were  generally 
persons  of  quiet  and  moral  behaviour,  but  still  not 
pious.  What  was  to  be  done  for  them  ?  and  for  their 
children,  vi^o  were  likely  to  grow  up  heathen,  unbap- 
tized,  and  without  the  pale  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  ?  These  were  perplexing  questions.  Thev 
were  first  agitated  in  Connecticut,  and  gave  rise  to  much 
anxious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  pious  fathera  and 
grandfathers,  as  may  be  readily  supposed.  They  were 
discussed  and  decided  at  a  meeting  of  miniflters  in  Bos- 
ton in  1657,  and  in  a  General  Synod  in  1662.  In  these 
decisions,  which  were  substantially  the  same,  it  was 
not  determined  that  those  who  gave  no  credible  evi- 
dence of  piety  should  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  nor  was  it  determined  that  they  could 
have  no  sort  of  connection  with  the  Church,  or  that 
their  children  must  necessarily  remain  unbapdzed.  A 
middle  course  was  suggested  and  adopted,  viz.,  "  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  were  baptized  in  infancy, 
when  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion,  though  not  fit 
for  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  oum  the  covenant 
made  in  their  behalf  by  their  parents,  by  entering  there- 
into in  their  own  persons.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  call  upon  them  for  the  performance  thereof; 
and  if,  being  called  upon,  they  shall  refuse  the  perform- 
ance o^this  great  duty,  or  otherwise  continue  scandal- 
ous, they  are  liable  to  be  censured  for  the  same  by  the 
Church.  And  in  case  they  understand  the  grounds  of 
religion,  and  are  not  scandalous,  and  solemnly  own  the 
covenant  in  their  own  persons,  therein  they  give  up 
both  themselves  and  their  children  unto  the  I^rd,  and 
deaire  baptism  for  them,  we  see  not  sufficient  cause  to 
deny  baptism  unto  their  children."* 

The  effbct  of  this  measure  was  just  what  might  have 
been  foreseen.  It  quieted  the  consciences  of  many 
who  enjoyed,  in  this  way,  a  conneerion  with  the  Church, 
without  piety.  Most  persons  of  sober  life,  when  they 
came  to  have  families,  oumed  the  covenant,  and  presented 
their  children  for  baptism.  But  the  number  of  Church 
members  in  fitU  communion  %vas  comparatively  small, 
and  continually  diminishing.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  decision  of  the  General  Synod,  recommended  also 
by  the  General  Court  or  Legislature,  was  much  opposed, 
and  perhaps  never  became  univerBal  in  its  practical 
operation.  President  Chauncey,  Mr  Davenport,  Dr 
Increase  Mather,  and  others  strongly  opposed  it.  It 
did  not  go  into  effect  in  Connecticut  until  1696. 

The  measure  which  I  have  just  stated  exerted  a  most 
withering  influence  on  the  piety  of  the  Churches  in  the 
colonies  of  New  England.  But  that  influence  was 
exceeded  in  injurious  effect  by  that  of  another  measure 
or  pracMce  which  gained  a  footing  in  the  Churches  at  a 
subsequent  day,  and  which  accelerated  the  sad  declen- 
sion of  religion  wliich  bad  long  before  commenced.  I 
now  proceed  to  give  you  some  hotice  of  that  practice. 

II.  It  was  the  prevalence,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  eiglity  years  aifter  the  planting  of  the  first  colonies  in 
New  England,  (about  the  year  1700,)  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  being  a  means  of  grace  in  the  sense  of 
a  means  of  conviction  and  conversion  or  regeneration  to 
th«  unregenerate,  as  well  as  a  means  of  edification  to 
•  Cotton  Mather*!  History,  book  V. 


believen.  TUt  doctrine  was  openly  and  stronidj 
maintained  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Konh. 
ampton,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  celebrdted 
Jonathan  Edwards,  as  early  as  1675  or  1680.  It  is 
true  that  great  opposition  was  made  to  this  dangerouj 
but  plausible  error,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Increase  Mather, 
who  had  a  public  discussion  with  Mr  Stoddard  on  this 
subject,  and  by  other  ministers,  and  eventually,  and 
perhaps  most  ably  of  all,  by  his  grandson  Mr  Edwards, 
who  was  (during  the  latter  portion  of  Mr  Stoddard* 
life)  his  colleague,  in  the  diurch  at  Northampton. 

The  dreadful  consequences  of  this  doctrine  arc  too 
obvious  to  need  many  remarks.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
gafti  a  universal,  but  rather  a  very  wide  extended  pre- 
valence in  New  England ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  other 
parts  of  the  whole  country  also,  especially  in  Uic  Pres- 
byterian  churches,  thousands  of  unconverted  persons, 
whose  lives  were  externally  moral,  entered  the  Church ; 
and  whilst  they  increased  its  numbers,  diminished  iti 
strength  and  defiiced  its  beauty.  From  the  year  1680 
to  1740,  very  many  persons  of  this  descriprion  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
Church. 

There  was  but  little  stnctness  in  examining  those 
who  applied  for  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  If  they 
said  that  they  had  arrived  at  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  period  of  life  at  which  they  ought  to  make  a  pro- 
fession, and  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Church,  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Lc: 
any  one  onlv  read  "  An  Account  of  the  Revival  ot 
Religion  in  Boston,  in  the  years  1740-43,  by  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Prince,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Old  Soudt 
Church,"  in  that  city ;  a  small  and  most  interestiij^ 
work  of  fifty  or  sixty  pages,  published,  at  first,  in  1744, 
and  republished  in  1823,  and  be  witi  see  what  had  be- 
come the  effects  of  this  pernicious  doctrine  at  that 
period,  although  it  had  been  opposed,  in  some  measure, 
by  several  of  the  ministers  who  preached  in  that  city,  tt 
that  day.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  read  that  pam- 
phlet  without  feeling  a  disposition  to  lift  my  voice,  atid 
if  possible,  sound  a  note  of  alarm  throughout  all  tbe 
Churches,  and  conjure  them  to  be>vare  of  acting  upoa 
the  principles  of  this  doctrine.  Pew  churches  in  tJLf 
United  States,  would  now  act  avowedly  upon  tLii 
principle ;  for  I  believe  that  almost  all  require  those  wh«i 
would  join  the  Church,  to  give  such  evidence  of  ixmver- 
sion  as  can  be  obtained  by  examination  of  their  doctnce^ 
and  experience  of  the  power  of  religion  in  the  ht-vt. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  these  examinations  are 
not  so  thorough  and  fidthful  as  they  ought  to  be,  acu 
the  consequence  is  that  too  many  aie  adoiitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  holy  Sacranu^nt  of  the  communitni, 
who  give  no  satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  been  re- 
generated by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  a  course  will,  unj 
where,  fill  the  Church  with  those  who  have  no  real 
love  of  the  truth,  but  who  will  remain  worldly^  and,  ia 
most  cases,  hopeless  professors  of  a  religion  of  vtrhich. 
they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant. 

So  it  was  in  the  churches  in  Boston,  and  many  other 
places  in  New  England,  one  hundred  years  ago.  They 
became  filled  with  unconverted  persons.  The  tico. 
step,  or  rather  an  accompanying  one,  was  the  introduce 
tion  of  unholy  men  into  the  ministry.  Superficial  exa> 
minations  of  the  candidates  became  almost  uniTer»dL 
And  when,  as  was  the  case  for  a  long  time  after  this 
declension  had  become  somewhat  extensive,  the  pulpif« 
were  very  generally  occupied  with  maral^  a^iabU^ 
pleasant,  and,  in  the  main,  serious  men,  but  such  sa 
appeared  to  know  little  of  heart-religion,  then  the  way 
was  effectually  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  alrcottt 
any  error.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an  un  convert  id 
minister  to  be  truly  orthodox.  He  may  in  theory,  but 
not  in  heart.  And  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
preach  the  truth  faithfully  to  the  hearts  and  consciencet 
of  men.    It  may  be  po^ble  to  get  into  the  Churdi, 
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ana  even  into  tbe  mbistry ;  but  U  is  another  thing  to 
be  a  truly  converted  and  devoted  Christian.  0  what 
desolations  were  brought  over  the  churches  in  Nc^v 
£)n gland,  by  acting  on  the  principle,  not  indeed  latent 
and  Receptions,  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  exists  still  in 
too  many  other  parts  of  Christendom,  but  openly 
avowed,  and  carried  out  into  effect,  that  unconverted 
persons  of  moral  life  have  the  liberty  of  coming  forward 
to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  take  notice  of  other  causes  which 
con  tributed  to  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  and  so 
prepare  the  way  for  the  springing  up  and  the  develop- 
ment of  heresy,  in  New  £higland. 


CHBISTIAN  TREASUKY. 

God  OB  a  Father  and  a  Judge.— ^Ta^c  the  case  of  an 
earthly  parent :  suppose  him  to  be  endowed  with  all 
the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  nature,  conceive  of  him  as 
delighting  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  children,  and, 
in  the  exercise  of  every  benevolent  affection,  lavishing 
on  them  all  the  riches  of  a  father's  kindness  and  a  Other's 
care.     You  say,  on  looking  at  his  beni^ant  counte- 
nance and  his  smiling  family,  this  is  an  affectionate  fa- 
ther.    But  a  secret  canker  of  ingratitude  seizes  one  or 
more  of  his  children, — ^they  shun  his  presence,  or  dis- 
like bis  society,  and  at  length  venture  on  acts  of  posi- 
ti  ve  disobedience ;  he  warns  them,  he  expostulates  with 
them,  but  in  vain,  they  revolt  more  and  more;  and  at 
lenifth,  in  the  exercise  of  deliberate  thought,  he  lifts 
the  rod  and  chastens  them ;  and  he  who  once  was  the 
author  of  all  their  happiness,  has  become  also  their  calm 
htit  firm  reprover.     And  who  that  knows  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father's  love,  will  not  acknowledge,  that,  se- 
vere as  may  be  the  suffering  inflicted,  such  a  man  doth 
not  afllict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  his  love  ? 
A^aiD,  conceive  of  a  man  of  benevolent  feeUngs  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  magistrate  or  judge, — conceive 
tljJAt  Howard,  the  unwearied  friend  of  his  race,  who 
visited  the  prisons  of  Europe  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  the  worst  and  most  destitute  of  men, — conceive  of 
such  a  man  sitting  in  judgment  over  the  bfe  or  liberty 
of  another,  and  can  you  not  suppose,  that  while  every 
t\:eUfig  within  him  inclined  him  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
and    his  every  sensibility  would  be  gratified,  were  it 
pos^ble  to  mike  the  felon  virtuous  and  happy,  he  might, 
notwithstanding,  have  such  a  deep  moral  persuasion  of 
the   importance  of  virtue  and  order  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state,  that  he  could  consign  the  prisoner  to  a 
dungeon  or  the  galU>wv,  and  that,  too,  with  the  per- 
fect  conviction  &at  it  was  right  and  good  to  do  so ; 
while,  still,  every  sentiment  of  the  heart  within  him, 
if  it    could  be  disclosed,  would  bear  witness,  that  he 
afflicted  not  willingly,  and  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in 
the   death  of  the  criminal?     Such  a  father  and  such  a 
judge   is  God;    and  the  sufferings  which  he  inflicts, 
whether  they  be  viewed  as  eorrective  or  penal,  are 
couipaAible  with  tlie  loftiest  benevolence  in  the  divine 
xuiiid.     And,  unquestionably,  the  fact,  that  *'  God  doth 
not  a^ct  willingly,  nor  grieve  thtf  children  of  men," 
may,  in  one  light,  be  regarded  as  a  ground  of  consols^ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  assures  us  that  the  Almighty  Being, 
in  whoBB  hands  our  destinies  are  placed,  has  no  pleasure 
ill  the  n^ere  infliction  of  suffering, — that  in  His  holy 
Tuiiid  not  one  passion  exists  whi(£  can  be  gratified  by 
it,   and  ^t,  even  "  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
tlie    Lrord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." — Rsv.  James 
IjocsiAifAif.     (Comfort  in  Affliction.) 

XHvine  Merqf And  whereas  thou  thinkest  that  God 

is  more  merciful,  why,  surely,  he  knows  best  his  own 
mercifulness.  His  mercy  will  not  cross  his  truth.  Can- 
not God  be  infinite  in  mercy,  except  he  save  the  wilful 
i^nd  rebellious  ?  li  •  jud^  unmerciful  for  condemning 


inalefactors  ?  Mercy  and  juetice  have  their  several  ob- 
jects. Thousands  of  humble,  believing,  obedient  souls, 
shall  know,  to  their  eternal  comfort,  Uiat  God  is  mer- 
ciful, though  the  refusers  of  his  grace  shall  lie  under 
justice.  God  will  then  force  thy  conscience  to  confess 
it  in  hell,  that  God  who  condemned  thee  was  yet  mer- 
ciful to  thee.  Was  it  not  mercy  to  be  made  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  to  have  patience  to  endure  thy  many  years, 
provocations,  and  waiting  upon  thee  from  sermon  to 
sermon,  desiring  and  entreating  thy  repentance  and  re- 
turn ?  Was  it  not  mercy  to  have  the  Son  of  God,  with 
all  his  blood  and  merits,  freely  offered  thee,  if  then 
wouldst  but  have  accepted  him  to  govern  and  to  save 
thee?  Nay,  when  thou  hadst  neglected  and  refused 
Christ  once,  or  twice,  yea,  a  hundred  times,  that  Grod 
should  yet  follow  thee  with  invitations  from  day  to 
day  ?  And  shale  thou  wilfully  refuse  mercy  to  the  last 
hour,  and  then  cry  out  that  God  MriU  not  be  so  unmer- 
ciful as  to  condemn  thee  ?  Thy  conscience  will  smite 
thee  for  thy  madness,  and  tell  thee,  that  God  was  mer- 
ciful in  ail  this,  though  such  as  thou  do  perish  for  thy 
wilfulness.  Yea,  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  hb 
mercy,  will  thev  ^e  a  great  part  of  thy  torment. — 
Baxter. 

The  Agency  of  the  Hohj  Spirit  necessary  to  produce 
the  Benevolence  of  the  Gosnel. — The  world  could  not 
be  surprised  out  of  its  selnshness,  and  charmed  into 
benevolence  by  the  mere  spectacle,  even  of  divine  love. 
That  love  can  only  be  understood  by  Rympathy,  but 
for  this  sin  had  disqualified  us.  According  to  the 
economy  of  grace,  therefore,  the  exhibition  of  that  love 
in  God,  is  to  be  the  means  of  producing  love  in  us ; 
the  glorious  spectacle  of  God,  |s  to  be  turned  into 
a  living  principle  in  us.  For  this  end,  the  holy,  un- 
confined,  and  infinite  Spirit  came  down.  His  emblem 
is  the  wind ;  he  came  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  cuuie 
with  a  fulness  and  a  power  as  if  he  sought  to  fill  every 
heart, — to  replenish  the  Church, — ^to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world, — to  encircle  the  earth  with  an  atmospliere 
of  grace,  as  real  and  universal  as  the  elemental  air 
encompasses   and  circulates   around   the  globe  itself, 

that   whoever   inhaled  it  might  have   eternal  life 

HabRIS.     (Mammon. J 

**  The  righteousness  of  God,  whiek  i$  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe" — ^The 
rising  sun  in  summer  is  not  so  charming  to  an  eye  of 
sense,  as  the  lii'e  of  Christ  is  to  a  mind  which  can  ad- 
mire spiritual  excellency.  So  complete  an  miion  of 
every  quality,  without  one  single  flaw,  has  compelled 
his  blasphemers  to  do  him  honour.  ,  And  it  is  common 
to  expatiate  on  the  perfection  of  hb  character  as  a  copy 
for  imitation.  But  here  many  stop.  This  indeed  gives 
him  pre-eminence  above  the  most  admired  of  men,  yet 
is  not  half  his  due.  For  the  Scripture  places  the  sin- 
less life  of  Christ  in  an  infinitely  higher  light — not  only 
as  a  perfect  pattern,  found  in  no  other  man,  or  as  a  ne- 
cessary qualitication  to  make  atonement,  but  as  a  work 
of  most  efficacious  beneficence — of  a  kind  absolutely 
singular,  surpassing,  beyond  all  comparison,  every  other 
service  the  Almighty  ever  received,  and  reaching  in  its 
saving  virtue,  through  all  eternity.  For  no  creature 
can  transfer  the  benefit  of  his  own  performances,  since 
perfect  obedience  is  due,  from  every  creature,  on  his 
own  account,  to  God,  by  an  indefeasible  right :  but  the 
unrivalled  glory  of  the  life  of  Christ  consists  in  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  which 
myriads  of  sinners,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
end  of  time,  are  made  righteous.  To  them  his  righte- 
ousness is  imputed,  because  performed  by  compact  on 
their  account,  and  for  their  salvation ;  accepted  ad  such 
by  the  Father,  and  deemed  so  really  theirs,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  them, 
because  fulfilled  by  Christ,  who  is  their  surety,  and 
with  whom  they  are  one— Venn,  , 
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SACKED  POETRY 

ezekiel's  vision. 

By  Robeut   Gilfillan. 

Th£  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  he&ven  upon  Bseklel  came ; 
The  prophet  knew  the  ▼oioe  of  Ood,  end  kindl'd  at  the  samo : 
"  This  U  the  Tallejr  of  the  dead,  behold  It  wide  and  deep ; 
Where  from  their  trottU'd  dream  of  life  a  thoiuand  strong  men  sleep ! 
Behold  their  bonei,  in  counUess  heapa,  that  blanch'd  and  wither'd 

lie  :••— 
The  prophet  look'd  upon  the  bonea,  and  they  were  yery  Arf. 
**  Say,  son  of  man,  can  these  bones  liTe,  In  v^ich  no  life-springs  dwell  ?" 
The  prophet  answered,  **  O  Lord  God  1  'tis  Thou  alone  canst  tell.** 
*'  Then  bid  them  hear  the  word  of  Ood,  and  this  that  word  shall  be,— 
*  Awake  ye  dead  men  from  your  sleep,  the  Lord  shall  set  you  free ; 
New  flesh  upon  your  bones  shall  come,  and  skin  shall  gather  there ; 
And  round  the  clouded  brow  of  death.  I'll  stamp  my  image  fair ; 
And  breath  I'll  give  that  ye  again  your  Maker's  praise  may  ting ; 
Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  Ood,  your  SaTiour,  and  your  King !  * " 
The  prophet  rais'd  his  voice  and  cry'd,  *'  Ye  dead  men  now  awake ! " 
And,  lo !  a  mighty  noise  was  heard,  and  all  the  bones  did  shake  \ 
And  bone  to  bone  together  came,  each  bone  into  its  place  \ 
But  cold  and  lifeless  was  each  form,  and  ghastly  was  each  face  \— 
The  eye  had  not  yet  light— the  mouth  unmoving,  still  was  dumb, 
And  from  tlie  heart  no  living  stream,  in  purple  tide  did  come . 
**  Call  on  the  four  winds,  bid  them  blow,  and  breathe  upon  the  slain, 
That  they  may  wake  to  life  once  more,  and  walk  the  earth  again ! " 
"  Come  forth,  ye  winds  of  heaven !  obey  His  voice  who  bids  yc  blow ; 
And  raise  the  sleepers  from  their  sleep,  whom  death  has  long  laid  low.  '* 
The  winds  obey  in  songs :— they  shout,  in  lofty  notes,  his  praise. 
And  high  as  ever  angel  soar'd,  their  voices  forth  they  raise. 
The  dead  men  startle  at  the  sound,  the  breath  of  life  is  given 
By  Him  who  walks  upon  the  wind,  and  rules  the  host  of  heaven  * 
The  prophet  gaa'd  with  fear  and  awe  to  see  this  living  band. 
That  grew  an  army  great  in  power— that  cover'd  all  the  land . 
*'  Who  are  the  sleepers?  Who  the  dead?  Once  blind,  but  now  who 

see? 
Whence  is  the  vision  of  the  bones  ?  and  what  may  those  things  be  ?  " 
"  These  are  the  lost  of  Israel,  who,  wandering  from  the  way. 
Refuse  the  Witness  sent  from  Ood,  their  only  hope  and  stay; 
Who  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death,  and  scatter'd  o'ar  the  plain. 
Tin  God's  free  Spirit  o'er  them  come,  and  call  to  life  again ; 
Then  shall  their  dry  bones  quickcn'd  be,  and  they  shall  hear  his  word ; 
And  know  that  Jesus  reigns  as  king,  the  great  and  mighty  Lord ! " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Indian  Conjuror — Among  other  converts  of  Mr 
Brain erd'B,  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  most  notorious 
sinner,  a  drunkard,  a  murderer,  a  conjuror ;  but  who 
at  length  appeared  to  be  an  illustrious  trophy  of  the 
power  and  the  riches  of  dirine  grace.  He  lived  near 
the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  occasionally  attended  Mr 
Brainerd's  ministry ;  but,  for  a  time,  like  many  others 
of  the  Indians,  was  not  at  all  reformed  by  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  enjoyed.  About  that  very  time  he 
murdered  a  promising  young  Indian,  and  he  still  fol- 
lowed his  old  trade  of  conjuring,  being  held  in  high 
reputation  among  his  countrymen.  Hence,  when  Mr 
Broinerd  told  them  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  repre- 
sented these  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  they  immediate-!y  mentioned  the 
wonders  of  the  same  kind  which  this  man  had  wrought 
by  his  magical  charms.  As  he  was,  in  tliis  manner,  a 
powerful  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  Mr  Brainerd  often  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  mercy  if  God  were  to  remove  him  out  of  the 
world,  for  he  had  little  or  no  hope  that  such  a  wretch 
would  ever  himself  be  converted ;  but  He,  **  whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,*'  was  pleased  to  take 
a  more  gracious  and  a  more  effectual  method  of  re- 
moving the  difficulty.  Having  been  impressed.by  wit- 
nessing the  baptism  of  Mr  Brainerd's  interpreter,  he 
followed  him  to  Crosweeksung  shortly  after,  aud  jcoa- 


tinued  there  several  weeks  during  the  season  of  the 

most  remarkable  and  powerful  awakening  of  the  Indian^. 
He  was  then  brought  under  deep  concern  for  bis  soul. 
His  convictions  of  his  sinfulness  and  misery  became  by 
degrees  more  deep,  and  the  anguish  of  his  mind  was  ^d 
increased,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whither  to 
turn.  Soon  after  this,  indeed,  he  became  more  calm ; 
but  yet,  in  his  own  apprehension,  he  had  Uttle  or  no 
hope  of  mercy.  Mr  Brainerd  conversed  vnih  him,  ard 
said  he  scarcely  ever  saw  a  person  more  compleielj 
weaned  from  dependence  on  his  own  endeavours  tq: 
salvation,  or  lying  more  humbly  at  the  feet  of  sovereUx 
mercy,  than  this  poor  Indian  conjuror.  He  continued 
for  several  days  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  himself,  yet  it  was  evident  he  had  a  secret  hope 
of  mercy,  though  probably  it  was  imperceptible  to  him- 
self. During  this  time,  he  repeatedly  inquired  of  Mr 
Brainerd  when  he  would  preach  again.  On  being  asked 
why  he  unshed  to  hear  the  word,  seeing  that,  accordiia^ 
to  bis  own  account,  **  his  heart  was  dead,  and  all  wis 
done  for  ever;"  he  replied,  "Notwithstanding  that,  1 
love  to  hear  about  Christ."  "  But,"  said  Mr  Brainerd, 
**  what  good  can  that  do  you,  if  you  must  go  to  hell  at 
last  ?  *'  "I  would  have  others,"  replied  he,  "come  tv 
Christ,  if  I  must  go  to  hell  myself."  After  oontLnuir.  j 
in  this  state  of  mind  upwards  of  a  week,  he  obt^f^i 
such  a  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  and  of  the  xta;. 
of  salvation  through  him,  that  he  burst  into  tear>,  aad 
was  filled  with  admiration,  and  gratitude,  and  praise-. 
From  that  time  he  appeared  a  humble,  devout,  aifef- 
tionate  Christian ;  serious  and  exemplary  in  his  brl  - 
viour ;  often  complaining  of  his  want  of  spiritual  life, 
yet  frequently  favoured  with  the  quickening  and  rc- 
frcsliing  induences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  short,  a« 
appeared,  in  all  respects,  to  possess  the  character  odJ 
dii5pos.itions  of  one  who  was  "  created  anew  in  Chrm 
Jesus  unto  good  works." 

Adversity  a  Blessing The  Rev.  Dr  Lathrop,  of 

America,  illustrating,  in  a  sermon,  the  sentiment  thii 
"  God  often  answers  prayer  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  ej- 
pcct,"  introduced  the  following  facts : — A  poor  Afriou 
negro  was  led,  while  in  his  own  country,  by  the  considcn* 
tion  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  a  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence and  benevolence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Imprea^scd 
with  this  fact,  he  used  daily  to  pray  to  this  Great  Beio}:. 
that  by  some  means  or  other  he  might  more  distinct './ 
know  him.  About  this  time  he  was  taken,  with  nanV 
others,  and  sold  for  a  slave.  For  a  while  he  hesitated  b 
to  the  view  he  had  taken  of  God,  and  thought  that  ? 
there  did  indeed  exist  a  just  and  good  Being*  as  he  fcab' 
supposed,  he  would  not  ^ow  fraud  and  Equity  to  prt*> 
vail  against  innocence  and  integrity.  But  after  a  wJiiW 
this  poor  slave  was  introduced  into  a  pious  family  ^f. 
New  England,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Christianity, 
and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  God  as  his  friend.  He  w^- 
now  persuaded  of  the  fact,  that  adverse  provideco-.-^ 
are  often  the  means  of  answering  our  prayers^  and  ouc- 
ducting  us  to  tie  greatest  happiness. 
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THE  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

'  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

Paet  I. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Nivison, 

JFormerbf  one  of  the  Mnistere  of  the  Scotch  Church 

in  Amsterdam. 

Tbe  life  of  our  blessed  Sayiour  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  been  one  continued  series  of  instances  of 
humiliation  and  suffering.    His  assumption  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  his  residence  on  the  earth,  were 
temporary  suspensions  of  his  divine  and  uncreated 
glory,  and  could  not  have  been  submitted  to  and  en- 
dured  by  him,  if  a  sacrifice  or  propitiation  for  sin 
had  not  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  re- 
demption.    Pain  or  suffering,  under  all  its  variety 
of  forms,  is  the  natural  consequence  or  effect  of 
sin  ;  auch  an  arrangement  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
the  basis  on  which  the  security  and  efficiency  of  the 
divine  government  depend ;  and  on  this  account, 
before  mercy  could  be  shown,  or  pardon  offered  to 
the  human  race,  it  became  necessary  for  our  Me- 
diator  not  only  to  assume  our  finite  and  mortal 
nature,  but  also  to  descend  to  a  state  of  the  lowest 
abasement,  and  of  the  bitterest  suffering.      He 
was  under  the  necessity  of  making  this  great  and 
wonderful  sacrifice,  that  he  might  be  able  to  re* 
move  from  us  the  curse  of  the  good  and  perfect 
law   we  had  violated,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice 
o£  the  high  and  holy  Being  we  had  offended.    We 
learn  from  Scripture,  that   <*  without  the  shed- 
dxTkQ  of  blood  there  can  be  no  remission ;"  and  if 
our  merciful  High  Priest  had  not  interposed  to 
save   us  by  the  offering  up  of  his  own  body,  we 
sliould  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  in  our  own 
persons,  and  without  the  faintest  hope  of  forgive- 
nesSy  the  temporal  and  eternal  penalties  of  our 
apostasy  and  disobedience.      When  the   Son  of 
ijrod  became  incarnate  in  the  fuhiess  of  time,  and 
appeared  on  the  earth  as  the  *'  woman's  seed,"  he 
(was  fully  aware  that  an  afflicted  life,  and  an  ac- 
:;ursed  death,  were  the  divinely  appointed  means 
^y  w^hich  he  should  be  enabled  to  bruise  the  ser- 
ixsnt's  head,  and  destroy  his  wide  and  powerful 
io minion  over  every  region  of  the  moral  uni- 
p-erse. 

Vol.  II. 


But  there  are  two  parts  more  particularly  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  from  which  we  might  almost' 
deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  revealed  so  frequently,  and  with  so 
much  clearness,  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  His 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  his  death 
on  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  would  excite  the  won^ 
der  and  compassion  of  mankind,  if  they  were 
merely  contemplated  as  hutorical  facts,  and  not 
considered  at  all  as  forming  parts  of  the  <<  mys- 
tery of  godliness."  There  is  something  about 
them  so  singular,  so  affecting,  and  so  sublime,  as 
to  be  equally  fitted  to  engrave  upon  the  mind  the 
loftiest  and  the  tenderest  impressions.  We  see 
before  us  a  pure,  benevolent,  and  intelligent  Being, 
placed  in  a  condition  of  life  to  which  he  appears 
infinitely  superior ;  gaining  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  knew  and'  could  esteem  his 
virtues ;  acknowledging,  in  ^yexy  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  constant  guardian- 
ship of  an  Almighty  Providence ;  adorning  his 
adversity  with  the  humblest  patience  and  the 
most  cheerful  resignation ;  and  performing,  with 
a. regular,  unwearied  diligence,  wurks  of  kind- 
ness and  mercy,  far  exceeding  the  measure  of 
human  power  and  of  human  charity ;  we  see 
this  holy,  humane,  and  powerful  Being,  over- 
whelmed  on  two  occasions  with  the  deepest 
agony  of  mind  and  body,  and  uttering,  at  both 
periods,  expressions  that  not  only  imply  a  fore- 
sight of  his  misery,  but  also  a  persuasion  of  its 
subserviency  to  some  great  and  important  end. 
There  is  observed  to  run  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  agony  a  higher  degree  and  a  ruder  violence 
of  pain  than  are  ever  found  in  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  merely  human  being,  even  when 
he  is  undergoing  the  most  refined  torture  or 
the  most  cruel  death.  The  evangelists  are  evi- 
dently at  a  loss  for  words  strong  enough  to 
express  its  poignancy,  and  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing something  more  to  be  in  the  events  than 
what  is  darkly  announced  to  us  by  th^ir  simple 
and  concise  narrations.  I  intend,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  in  a  subsequent  one,  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  first  of  those  events,  the 
agony  of  the  Saviour  in  the  garden  of  Gethse  * 
mane. 

On  the  memorabb  evening  of  the  paschal  sup- 
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per,  oar  Saviour  went  out,  as  he  was  wont,  with 
his  disciples  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  had 
chosen  this  sequestered  and  pleasiflg  spot  t>r  the 
scene  oi  his  retirement  aAd  devotion.  It  was 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Ihe  holy 
city,  and  afforded  him  a  secure  retreat  from  the 
harassing  pursuit  of  the  people,  as  weU  as  a  grate- 
ful shade  from  the  burning  rays  of  an  eastern  sun. 
The  brook  Cedron  murmured  at  its  base,  and 
glided  gently  along  through  the  vale  of  Jehosa* 

?hat,  that  lay  beneath  the  hill  on  its  western  side, 
le  first  of  all  climbed  up  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where,  it  should  seem,  he  left  all  his  disciples 
except  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  whom  he 
descended  into  the  garden.  •  There  he  began  to 
be  sore  amazed  and  very  heavy,  and  said  to  the 
disciples,  **  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful  even 
«nnto  death ;  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me, 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  When 
he  had  uttered  these  sad  and  melancholy  words, 
he  went  a  little  farther  from  them  and  fell  on  his 
face  and  prayed,  saying,  **  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  psun  from  me ;  nevertheless, 
not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.**  The  weakness  of 
his  humanity  was  almost  overpowered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mysterious  conflict,  though  it  was 
supported,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  union  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  celestial 
messenger.  For  this  latter  support  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  ever  watchful  providence  of  Grod* 
The  event  of  the  Redeemer's  agony  was  known  in 
heaven,  and  created  the  deepest  interest  there. 
The  Father,  from  his  throne  on  high,  had  observed 
the  opening  of  the  last  gloomy  scene  of  his  afflicted 
life.  He  saw  the  gathering  darkness  of  its  awful 
hour.  He  knew  the  piercing  sharpness  of  its 
bitter  pain.  He  heard  the  earnest  prayer  of  his 
beloved  Son.  And  though  the  latter  was  God  as 
well  as  man,  yet  an  angel,  we  are  told,  was  sent 
to  him  from  heaven  to  impart  some  additional 
strength  to  his  mortal  frame.  Still  the  trial  of  his 
soul  increased  ;  and  **  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed 
more  earnestly,  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  When 
the  violence  of  pain  had  somewhat  abated,  he  rose 
up  from  prayer,  and  when  he  came  to  the  disciples 
he  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow.  Disappointed, 
perhaps,  at  not  meeting  with  the  sympathy  of 
their  attention,  as  well  as  of  their  presence,  he 
said  unto  Peter,  "  What  1  could  ye  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour?"  He  accompanied,  however,  this 
mild  rebuke  with  a  useful  exhortation  and  an 
affectionate  apology ;  *'  Watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation ;  the  spirit  indeed  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  He  retired  again 
the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  "  O  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  nuiy  not  pass  away  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  And  when 
he  came  to  the  disciples,  he  found  them  asleep 
again,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.  And  he  left 
them,  and  went  away,  and  prayed  the  third  time, 
saying  the  same  words.  Then  cometh  he  unto 
his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  **  Sleep  on  now 
and  take  your  rest  $  bdiold  the  hour  is  at  hand, 


and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
sinners." 

Such  Is  tt  amfU  ud  tonuvte  desctqitbii  of 
tiie  agony  of  the  Saviout  in  the  garden  of  G«tli- 
semane.  And,  we  may  easily  perceive,  from  its 
peculiar  and  violent  nature,  that  it  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  the  mysterious  train  d 
suffering  by  which  the  work  of  our  redemption 
is  formed  and  completed.  His  agony  in  the  gar- 
den may  be  called,  with  more  special  propriety^ 
the  sufliering  of  his  sotU;  his  death  upon  the  cross, 
the  suffering  of  his  bod^;  and  the  union  of  both, 
would  seem  to  comprehend  a  full  and  perfect  atone- 
ment. The  earBe  written  in  the  law  against  sin, 
our  readers  will  remember,  embraces  or  indiidn 
the  punishment  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body. 
The  death  threatened  in  the  covenant  of  works, 
was  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  body,  but  the 
perdition  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  only  corporeal, 
but  spiritual ;  not  only  temporal,  but  eternal  death. 
This  important  fact  may  probably  serve  to  explain 
to  us,  not  only  the  cause^  but  the  severity  of  the 
agony  in  the  garden.  The  Redeemer  might  at 
that  dread  season  be  bearing  in  his  soul  what  was 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  spiritual  misery, 
the  mental  remorse^  the  moral  despair,  tiiat  would 
have  oppressed  and  tormented  the  guilty  minds  of 
the  whole  human  raoeb  He  might  be  drinking,  at 
that  sad  momwit,  what  was  equivalent  to  the  fiiU 
draught  of  all  the  horrors,  of  all  the  psina,  and  of 
all  the  fears,  that  would  have  filled  up  to  the  brim 
the  "  red-ooloured  vial "  of  Ae  divine  wrath.  And 
while  undergoing  this  awful  retribution,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  forsaken  both  by  God  and  man. 
The  <<hidii:^  of  his  Father's  countenance "  is  a 
form  of  expression  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 
Scripture  $  and  when  applied  to  Christ,  it  oonvers 
a  dark  but  emphatic  idea  of  that  harrowing  per- 
turbation of  fbeling,  of  that  utter  desolation  of 
spirit,  of  that  overwhelming  sense  of  **  heaven's 
desertion,"  which  were  experienced  in  this  hour 
of  darkness  by  the  Substitute  of  sinneia.  There 
was  an  evident  suspension  of  the  filial  communion 
with  Godhead — ^temporary,  indeed,  as  it  conld  not 
otherwise  be,  but  at  the  same  time  real,  and  mark- 
ed by  the  usual  accompaniments  of  horrid  conster- 
nation and  excruciating  painfulness.  Our  blessed 
Lord  was  reduced  for  a  season  to  the  wretched 
condition  of  a  guilty  creature,  who  has  been  driven 
from  the  presence  and  favour  of  his  Maker^ — wbo 
has  become  the  miserable  victim  of  legal  veng!»- 
ance — ^who  is  lost,  finally  lost,  to  holiness,  to 
heaven,  and  to  happiness.  And  as  the  soul  :$ 
more  susceptible  of  pain,  and  more  capable  of  en- 
during it  than  the  body;  so  we  may  conceive 
better  than  describe,  the  inward  and  in  visible 
agony  that  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  our  LonVs 
spiritual  being,  and  moved  ^'the  Man  of  Sor* 
rows"  to  pray  so  often  to  his  Father,  and  with 
such  anxious  entreaty,  and  with  such  afTectim; 
earnestness,  that  Tequired  the  double  presence 
and  support  of  the  Deity  and  of  an  ang«l ; 
and  that  pierced  so  deeply  the  frame  of  his  hu- 
man nature,  as   to  make    **  the   sweat  of  his 
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TitB  name  of  Carey  is  hallowed  in  the  remembrance  of 
thousands,  and  few  have  ever  enjoyed  a  more  honour- 
able reputation  for  extensive  learning,  exalted  piety, 
and  varied  usefulness.  Of  his  early  days,  nothing  re- 
majrkabk  is  knowa.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster  in 
tlie  village  of  Ptiulerspury,  in  Northamptonshire,  having 
•ncceeded  his  grsndfiUher  in  the  same  honourable  em* 
plojrment.  In  this  obscrrire  locality,  William  Carey  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  August  1761.  He  was  educated 
under  his  Other's  care ;  and  his  mind  being  naturally 
vigorous,  he  mode  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  He  soon  displayed  a  considerable  taste  for 
reacling,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  perusing  books 
of  science,  history,  and  voyages.  In  proof  of  his  ardour 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  given  by  his  sister : — 

*'  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  speak  of  one  cir« 
cumstance  she  had  remarked  with  pleasure  in  him,  even 
before  he  was  six  years  old.  She  has  heard  him  m  the 
night,  when  the  family  were  asleep,  casting  accompts : 
so  intent  was  he  from  childhood  ifi  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Whatever  he  begen  he  finished :  diffleul- 
ties  never  eeemed  to  diacoarage  his  mind ;  and,  aa  he 
grew  op,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  stiU  increased.  The 
room  thiit  was  wholly  appropriated  to  his  use  was  full 
of  insects,  stuck  in  every  comer,  that  he  might, observe 
their  progress.  Drawing  and  painting  he  was  very  fond 
of,  and  made  considerable  progres?  in  those  arts,  all 
acquired  by  himself.  Birds,  and  all  manner  of  insects, 
h^  had  munhere  of.  When  he  was  from  home,  the 
birds  were  in  general  committed  to  my  oare.  Bein^  to 
much  youuger,  I  was  indulged  by  him  in  all  his  exgoy« 
ments.  Though  I  often  used  to  kill  his  birds  by  kind- 
ness, yet,  when  he  saw  my  grief  for  it,  he  always 
indulged  me  with  the  pleasure  of  serving  them  again ; 
and  often  took  me  over  the  dirtiest  roads,  to  get  at  a 
plant  or  an  insect.  He  never  walked  out,  I  think, 
when  qHke  a  boy,  without  observation  on  the  hedges 
aa  be  passed ;  siiid  wheti  ho  took  up  a  plant  of  any 
kind,  ha  always  observed  it  with  care.  Though  I  was 
but  a  child,  I  well  remember  his  pursuits.  lie  always 
seemed  earnest  in  his  recreations,  as  well  as  in  school. 
Like  the  industrious  bee,  he  was  always  gathering 
something  useful.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  was  fitting 
him  for  something  great, — ^from  a  child  forming  him  for 
future  usefulness;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
generally  one  of  the  roost  active  in  all  the  amusements 
axid  recreations  that  boys  in  general  pursue." 

Being  destitute  of  religious  principle,  however,  young 
Carey  seems  to  have  exhibited  in  his  juvenile  years 
some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  unrenewed  heart ; 
and  being  addicted  to  the  company  of  wicked  asso- 
ciates, he  sunk  into  the  most  awful  profligacy  of  conduct. 
Ill  vain  did  bis  father  warn  him  of  the  dangerous  course 
upon  which  he  was  entering.  To  the  solitary  counsels 
and  affectionate  advices  of  his  parent  he  lent  a  deaf  ear. 
It  pleased  God,  however,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
abandoned  youth,  and  thus  to  arrest  him  in  his  career. 
From  about  seven  years  of  age,  William  was  subject 
to  a  very  painful  disease  of  the  skin,  which,  though  it 
ively  appeered  in  the  form  of  an  eruption,  yet  rendered 


the  rays  of  the  aun  intolerable  to  him*  This  of  course 
made  him  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  any  employ- 
ment out  of  doors;  and  his  parents  being  poor,  they  at 
length,  when  he  had  reached  the  4ge  of  fourteen,  bound 
him  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackleton.  For  • 
time  he  continued  to  display  the  same  indifference  te 
religion,  the  same  immorality  of  eonduet  aa  formerly  i 
and  though  he  was  occasionally  exposed  to  the  visiting! 
of  an  awakened  conscience,  he  strove  to  repress  them  i 
and  for  this  purpose  resolved  to  adopt  an  external  refor- 
mation of  character,  and  to  pay  a  acrupuloue  attention  te 
all  the  outward  duties  of  religion.  To  the  vital  influence 
of  divine  truth  he  was  as  yet  an  utter  stranger.  At  this 
time  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  shews  at  once  the 
laxity  of  his  principles,  and  the  complicated  stratagems 
by  which  Satan  endeavours  to  secure  his  victims.  We 
present  the  narrative  in  the  very  language  of  young  Cnrey 
himself: — 

'*  It  being  customary  in  that  part  of  the  country  fo^ 
apprentices  to  collect  Christmas-boxes  from  the  trades* 
men  with  whom  their  masters  have  dealings,  I  wae 
permitted  to  collect  these  little  sums.  When  I  applied 
to  an  ironmonger,  he  gave  me  the  choice  of  a  shilling 
or  a  sixpence ;  I  of  course  chose  the  shilling,  and,  put- 
ting It  into  my  pocket,  went  away.  When  I  had  got 
a  few  shillings,  my  next  care  was  to  purchase  some 
little  articles  for  myself ;  I  have  forgotten  what.  But 
then,  to  my  sorrow,  I  found  that  my  shilling  was  a  brass 
one.  I  paid  for  the  things  which  I  bought,  by  using  a 
shilling  of  my  master's.  I  now  found  that  I  had  ex< 
ceeded  my  stock  by  a  few  pence.  I  expected  severe 
reproaches  from  my  master,  and  therefore  came  to  the 
resolution  to  declare  strenuously  that  the  bad  money 
wad  his.  I  well  remember  the  struggles  of  mind  which 
I  had  on  this  occasion,  and  that  I  made  this  deliberate  sin 
a  matter  of  prayer  to  God  as  I  passed  over  the  fields  home. 
I  there  promised,  that  if  God  would  but  get  me  dearly 
over  this,  or,  in  other  words,  help  me  through  with  the 
theft,  I  would  certainly  for  the  future  leave  off  all  evil 
practices ;  but  this  theft,  and  consequent  lying,  appeared 
to  me  so  necessary,  that  they  could  not  be  mspensea  with. 

"  A  gracious  God  did  not  get  me  safe  through.  My 
master  sent  the  other  apprentice  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  ironmonger  acknowledged  the  giving  me 
the  shilling,  and  I  was  therefore  exposed  to  shame,  re- 
proach, and  inward  remorse,  which  increased  and  preyed 
upon  my  mind  for  a  considerable  time.  I  at  this  time 
sought  the  Lord,  perhaps  much  more  earnestly  than 
ever,  but  with  shame  and  fear.  I  was  quite  ashamed  to 
go  out ;  and  never  till  I  was  assured  that  my  conduct 
was  not  spread  over  the  town  did  I  attend  a  place  of 
worship." 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mr  Carey  joined  the 
Baptist  communion,  and  was  baptized  at  Northampton 
by  Mr  R^Und,  junior.  After  he  bad  pursued  lus  bual* 
ness  with  industry,  he  thought  of  renouncing  the  em- 
ployment of  a  shoemaker  and  commencing  that  of  n 
schoolmaster.  For  this  purpose  he  removed  to  Moulton, 
where,  besides  conducting  a  school,  he  regularly  ofll« 
dated  as  pastor  to  a  small  congregation  of  Baptista» 
His  flock  were  few  in  number,  and  poor  in  outward  ciiw 
cumstances,  and  aa  he  had  married  some  time  before,  his 
family  were  increasing,  so  that  his  pecuniary  resource! 
were  sometimes  sufficiently  scanty.  Under  all  privationiy 
however,  he  persevered  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  every 
kind.  From  his  local  situation  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  conversation  and  experience  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  connected  with  the  communktt 
to  which  he  belonged.    To  Mr  Hell  of  Armbyi  b  pam 
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ticulttr,  fatlief  oi  tne  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  be  professed 
himself,  through  life,  under  the  strongest  obligation. 

While  resident  at  Moulton,  Mr  Carey's  mind  became 
much  impressed  with  the  claims  of  the  heathen  abroad 
to  the  exertions  of  Christians  at  home.  He  proposed 
the  point  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  held 
at  Northampton,  but  his  views  met  with  little  counte- 
nance and  sympathy.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by 
the  coolness  of  his  brethren,  he  only  directed  his  mind, 
with  greater  intensity  to  the  subject,  and  composed  a  pam- 
phlet, pointing  out  the  obligations  cf  Christians  to  make 
all  possible  endeavours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  year  1789  Mr  Carey  was  relieved,  to  some 
extent,  from  his  pecuniary  embamLfsments,  by  a  cordial 
invitation  from  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Leicester,  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accordingly  removed  from 
Moulton,  but  even  in  Leicester  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  his  income  by  teaching  a  school,  besides 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Baptist  fund  for  the  relief 
of  necessitous  ministers  and  churches.  Still  his  labours 
were  incessant,  not  merely  in  the  multifarious  duties  of 
his  ministerial  office,  but  in  the  attainment  of  useful 
information.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  spent  his  time,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  from  Leicester,  addressed  to  his  fiither. 

**  On  Monday  I  confine  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  obb'ge  myself  to  translate  some- 
thing. On  Tuesday,  to  the  study  of  science,  history, 
and  composition.  On  Wednesday  I  preach  a  lecture, 
and  have  been  for  more  than  twelve  months  on  the 
book  of  Revelation.  On  Thursday  I  visit  my  friends. 
Friday  and  Saturday  are  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
lord's  day ;  and  the  Lord's  day  in  preaching  the  Word 
of  God.  Once  a  fortnight  I  preach  three  times  at  home ; 
and  onoe  a  fortnight  I  go  to  a  neighbouring  village  in 
the  evening.  Once  a  month  I  go  to  another  village  on 
the  Tuesday  evening.  My  school  begins  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  four  o'clock  in  winter, 
and  five  in  summer.  I  have  acted  for  this  twelvemonth 
as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  dissenters;  and  am 
now  to  be  regularly  appointed  to  that  office,  with  a 
salary.  Add  to  this,  occasional  journeys,  ministers' 
meetings,  and  so  forth ;  and  you  will  rather  wonder  that 
I  have  any  time,  than  that  I  have  so  little." 

Under  Mr  Carey's  ministry  the  congregation  at  Lei- 
cester increased  in  numbers,  and  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  churchmen  and 
dissenters.  Still,  however,  hia  mind  was  bent  upon  a 
mission  to  the  heathen.  He  frequently  introduced  the 
iubject  in  conversation  with  pious  friends,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  object.  So 
^ai\y  as  1784,  a  few  devoted  ministers  formed  an  asso- 
ciation at  Nottingham,  with  the  view  of  setting  apart 
an  hour  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  every  month, 
**  for  extraordinary  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion, 
■nd  for  the  extending  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world." 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monthly  prayer  meetings,  now 
held  almost  universally  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

It  was  not  till  1792  that,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
Mr  Carey's  exertions,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
\ra8  organized,  and  he  himself  volunteered  to  be  the 
£rst  to  undertake,  under  their  sanction,  the  responsible 
office  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  He  thus  alludes 
to  his  new  vocation  in  a  letter  to  his  father : — 

"  The  importance  of  spending  our  time  for  God 
•lone  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  Gospel.  *  I  beseech 
jfou,  brethren,'  says  Paul,  *  by  the  mercies  of  God,  thut 
jrott  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice;  holy  and 
acceptable,  which  is  your  reasonH^M**  4»irvice.*    To  be 


devoted  likv  a  sacrifice  to  holy  uses,  il  toe  great  bast* 
ness  of  a  Christian,  pursuant  to  these  requiationt.  t 
consider  myself  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  Godilone, 
and  now  I  am  to  realize  my  professions.  I  am  appointed 
to  go  to  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  a  missionary  to  tii<! 
Hindoos.  I  shall  have  a  colleague  who  has  been  there 
five  or  six  years  already,  and  wbo  understands  tkdr 
language.  They  are  the  most  mild  and  inoffensive 
people  in  all  the  world,  but  are  enveloped  in  the  gr«atK 
superstition,  and  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  My  witc 
and  family  will  stay  behind  at  present,  and  will  hm 
sufficient  support  in  my  absence ;  or  should  they  choose 
to  follow  me,  their  expenses  will  be  borne.  We  are  to 
leave  England  on  the  third  of  April  next.  I  hope, 
dear  father,  you  may  be  enabled  to  surrender  me  np  to 
the  Lord  for  the  most  arduous,  honourable,  and  im- 
portant work  that  ever  any  of  the  sons  of  men  wm 
called  to  engage  in,  I  have  many  sacrifices  to  nuke. 
I  must  part  with  a  beloved  family,  and  a  number  of 
most  affectionate  friends.  Never  did  I  see  such  «orrov 
manifested  as  reigned  through  our  place  of  worship  kt 
Lord's  day.     But  I  have  set  my  hand  to  the  ploogh." 

The  congregation  at  Leicester  were  very  unwilllmj 
to  part  with  a  pastor  who  had  endeared  himself  toiheir 
hearts  by  the  tenderness  and  faithfulness  of  his  mini- 
strations among  them ;  but  so  frequently  and  powerfully 
had  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  heathen,  that  they  mn 
fiiUy  convinced  it  was  their  duty,  however  reluetrntly, 
to  acquiesce.  Before  setting  out  to  India,  Mr  Carey', 
mind  was  thrown  into  great  perplexities  by  varioui  cir- 
cumstances of  a  most  distressing  kind.  For  sometime  Iii^ 
wife  appeared  to  be  resolute  in  remaining  at  hoioe,  u^ 
it  was  not  until  her  sister  consented  to  accompany  her  tc 
India  i  hat  she  would  be  persuaded  to  yield.  Mr  Tbotnis, 
his  colleague,  who  was  engaged  to  accompany  him,  «v 
detained,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  creditors,  l.- 
affairs  having  previously  been  in  an  embarrassed  i»ie. 
And  what  was  most  discouraging  of  all,  when  atlen^'ti 
they  had  actually  embarked  at  Ryde,  the  captain  o{  ^ 
vessel  received  an  anonymous  letter,  warninj^  him  it 
his  peril  against  proceeding  with  persons  on  board  t- 
licensed  by  the  East  India  Company.  On  the  reaip" 
of  this  ominous  communication,  which  had  probtbh 
been  sent  by  one  of  Mr  Thomas's  creditors,  the  captain  rv- 
quired  both  the  missionaries  to  disembark.  Mr  Ca/ey^Db 
his  companion  returned  to  London,  disappointed  by  tb 
apparent  frustration  of  all  their  hopes.  In  a  (tv  da}>. 
however,  the  dark  cloud  disappeared.  An  arrangeflK"- 
was  obtained  with  Mr  Thomas's  creditors,  a  foreign  vwm 
was  procured,  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Corapaf.). 
Mrs  Carey's  scruples  were  overcome,  and  the  w:^.' 
party  re-embarked  and  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies. 

The  voyage  was  somewhat  stormy,  but,  by  the  ble* 
ing  of  Providence,  nothing  disastrous  occurred.  Ti' 
missionaries  maintained  family  worship  regularly  ''■' 
board,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  At  K**^ ' 
they  reached  the  shores  of  India  in  the  bcffinnin?  ^' 
November  1793.  The  missionary  party  had  scans.' 
landed,  when  trials  of  the  most  distressing  kind  «t: 
appointed  them.  Their  finances  were  soon  exbaustw- 
and  Mrs  Carey,  who  had  left  her  native  country  « '^ 
reluctance,  became  still  more  discontented  wth  c' 
situation  j  Mr  Thomas,  whose  dispositions  were  rtK? 
dififerent  from  those  of  Mr  Carey,  conducted  hiffl?<  '• 
for  some  time,  in  a  manner  scarcely  reconcilcahle  «/« 
Christian  consistency,  and,  in  short,  like  the  t*  * 
Brainerd,  whose  character  he  so  much  admire^l  • 
Carey,  at  the  outset  of  his  mission,  was  almost  cofl»' 
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pletely  discouraged.    An  extract  from  his  journal  will 
ahow  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  at  this  time. 

"  This  day  I  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  My 
temporal  trouhles  remain  just  as  they  were.  I  have  a 
place,  but  cannot  remove  my  family  to  it  for  want  of 
money.  Mr  Thomas  has  now  begun  to  set  his  face 
another  way.  At  bis  motion  I  went  to  Calcutta,  then 
to  Bandell,  at  which  place  all  our  money  was  expended. 
He  ordered  all  the  expenses,  and  lived  in  his  own  way, 
to  which  I  acceded,  though  sore  against  my  will.  He 
was  inclined  first,  then  determined,  to  practise  surgery 
at  Calcutta.  1  agreed  to  come  and  settle  as  near  him 
as  possible,  though  I  had  previously  intended  to  go  to 
Gowr,  near  Malda ;  and  all  this  that  I  might  not  be  first 
in  a  breach  of  our  mutual  undertaking.  .Now  he  is 
buying,  and  selling,  and  living  at  the  rate  of  I  know  not 
how  much,  I  suppose  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  rupees  per  month,  has  twelve  servants,  and 
this  day  is  talking  of  keeping  his  coach.  I  have  remon- 
strated with  him  in  vain,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that 
,  he  intends  to  throw  up  the  mission.  How  all  these 
things  can  be  agreeable  to  a  spiritual  mind,  I  know  not. 
iiut  now  all  my  friends  are  but  one ;  I  rejoice,  however, 
that  He  is  all-sufficient,  and  can  supply  all  my  wants, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  for 
my  family,  for  the  Society,  whose  steadfastness  must 
be  shaken  by  this  report,  and  for  the  success  of  the 
mission,  which  must  receive  a  sad  blow  from  this.  But 
why  is  my  soul  disquieted  within  me  ?  Things  may 
turn  out  better  than  1  expect :  every  thing  is  known  to 
God,  and  God  cares  for  the  mission.  O  for  content- 
ment, delight  in  God,  and  much  of  his  fear  before  my 
eyes !  Bless  God,  I  feel  peace  within,  and  rejoice  in 
having  undertaken  the  work,  and  shall,  I  feel  I  shall, 
if  I  not  only  labour  alone,  but  even  if  I  should  lose  my 
life  in  the  undertaking." 

In  a  short  time,  by  the  kind  interposition  of  that 
God  in  whose  cause  they  were  anxious  to  be  eng^ed, 
the  temporal  privations  of  the  missionaries  were  relieved. 
Mr  Udney,  an  old  friend  of  Mr  Thomas,  was  about  to 
erect  two  indigo  Victories  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
already  possessed,  and  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  two  missionaries,  he 
invited  them  to  superintend  the  new  establishments, 
oiTeringthem  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  afford  com- 
petent support  to  their  respective  families,  and  leave  a 
surplus  which  might  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  missionary  labours.  This  invitation  both  Mr 
Carey  and  his  colleague  readily  accepted,  and  they 
entered  upon  their  new  employment  at  Malda,  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta. 

Mr  Carey  was  now  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence,  and  although  bis  wife's  health  was  so  weak 
tbftt  she  was  utterly  unfit  to  attend  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  peculation 
of  native  servants,  yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tai:<?s,  he  spared  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  his 
•income  for  missionary  purposes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   SOLAB   S¥STBM. 

Or  all  the  parts  of  the  material  universe,  the  solar 
system  is  most  interesting  to  man ;  for  though  the  sun 
^d  moon,  the  earth  and  planets,  are  but  a  minute  frag- 


ment of  a  mighty  whole,  they  contain  the  sphere  of  all 
our  actions,  and,  under  God,  the  sources  of  all  our  joya» 
When  regarded  as  a  subject  of  study,  they  are  well  cal« 
culated  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  mind  ; 
when  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Creator's 
glory,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  awakening  of 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  praise.  Some  writers  on 
Natural  Theology  have  considered  the  arguments  for 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  less  satis- 
factory than  those  that  are  founded  upon  the  provisions 
and  adaptations,  which  appear  in  the  structure  of  or« 
ganized  creatures ;  and  we  allow  that  the  mechanism 
exhibited  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  senses  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  cognizant, 
exhibit  more  immediately  proo&  of  contrivance,  and 
have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  comfort  and  hap* 
piness  of  sentient  creatures,  than  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars ;  but  so  harmonious  are  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  orbs,  and  so  simple  are  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  that  our  knowledge  of  astronomy  is 
far  more  complete  and  accurate,  &r  more  thorough  and 
satisfactory,  than  that  which  we  possess  of  any  other 
department  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  the  argument* 
which  it  furnishes  are  proportionately  clear  and  con- 
vincing. We  cannot  tell  whether  to-morrow's  dawn 
will  bring  sunshine  or  cloud ;  wa  caimot  calculate  the 
movement  of  the  feather,  as  it  floats  upon  the  breeze ; 
but  we  can  determine  the  exact  place  and  motion  of 
every  member  of  the  solar  system,  at  any  period,  past 
or  future,  however  remote,  and  we  can  refer  aU  the 
changes  that  take  place  among  them,  to  the  operation 
of  those  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated.  Though 
astronomy  may  not  seem  at  first  sight  so  directly  to  ex- 
hibit  the  gracious  design  of  the  Creator,  as  some  other 
branches  of  science,  it  shews  more  maiuiestly  his  wis- 
dom and  power,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  reflection  it 
demonstrates  his  benevolence  too. 

The  Sun,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  system,  is 
a  stupendous  globe,  eight  hundred  and  eighty- two 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  one  million  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  times  the  size  of  the  earth.  When  viewed 
through  a  telescope  it  is  frequently  observed  to  have 
large  dark  spots  upon  its  surface,  which  prove,  by 
their  motion,  that  this  himinary  revolves  on  its  axis,  in 
a  period  equal  to  twenty-five  of  our  days,  and  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  that 
is,  from  west  to  east..  Occupying  the  centre,  the  sun 
has,  of  course,  no  yearly  revolution,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  various  attractions  of  the  circum revolving  planets* 
it  is  agitated  by  a  small  motion  round  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  which,  howevec, 
occupies  a  point  M^ithin  the  solar  mass.  Recent  ob- 
servations have  led  astronomers  to  conclude  that 
the  sun  consists  of  a  dark  solid  ball,  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  atmosphere,  and  some  have  even  conjectured 
the  possibility  of  its  being  inhabited  by  creatures  like 
ourselves ! 

MercMryy  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  about  thirty- 
two  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  on  liis 
axis  in  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  earth.  Its  distaneo 
from  the  sun  is  thirty-six  milUon  miles,  and  moving  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand,  four  hundred 
miles  per  hour,  it  completes  its  annual  revolution  In 
eighty- seven  days  and  cwenty- three  hours. 

Vewu»,  the  planet  next  in  order,  is  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  it  is  sixty-eight  million 
miles  distant  from  the  sun,  the  term  of  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion is  twenty-four  hours,  its  aimual  course  is  completed 
in  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  days  anda-half,  and  the 
rate  of  its  motion  is  eighty  thousand  and  sixty  miles  in 
the  hour.  Though  this  planet  be  nearer  the  earth  than 
any  other,  it  is  the  most  diflicult  of  them  all  to  define 
with  t^l^iscopes.     "  The  intense  lustre  of  its  illuminated 
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ticukr,  (ktW  01  tAe  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  be  profesfted 
himself,  through  life,  under  the  strongest  obligation. 

While  resident  at  Moulton,  Mr  Carey's  mind  became 
much  impressed  with  the  claims  of  the  heathen  abroad 
to  the  exertions  of  Christians  at  home.  He  proposed 
the  point  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  held 
at  Northampton,  but  his  views  met  with  Kttle  counte- 
nance and  sympathy.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by 
the  coolness  of  his  brethren,  he  only  directed  his  mind, 
with  greater  intensity  to  the  subject,  and  composed  a  pam- 
phlet, pointing  out  the  obligations  cf  Christians  to  make 
all  possible  endeavours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  year  1789  Mr  Carey  was  relieved,  to  some 
extent,  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  by  a  cordial 
invitation  from  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Leicester,  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accordingly  removed  from 
Moulton^  but  even  in  Leicester  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  his  income  by  teaching  a  school,  besides 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Baptibt  fund  for  the  relief 
of  necessitous  ministers  and  churches.  Still  his  labours 
were  incessant,  not  merely  in  the  multifarious  duties  of 
his  ministerial  office,  but  in  the  attainment  of  useful 
information.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  spent  his  time,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  from  Leicester,  addressed  to  his  fiither. 

**  On  Monday  I  confine  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  oblige  myself  to  translate  some- 
thing. On  Tuesday,  to  the  study  of  science,  history, 
and  composition.  On  Wednesday  I  preach  a  leoture, 
and  have  been  for  more  than  twelve  months  on  the 
book  of  Revelation.  On  Thursday  I  visit  my  friends. 
Friday  and  Saturday  are  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
Iford's  day ;  and  the  Lord's  day  in  preaching  the  Word 
of  God.  Once  a  fortnight  I  preach  three  times  at  home ; 
and  once  a  fortnight  I  go  to  a  neighboiuing  village  in 
the  evening.  Once  a  month  I  go  to  another  village  on 
the  Tuesday  evening.  My  school  begins  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  four  o'clock  in  winter, 
and  five  in  summer.  I  have  acted  for  this  twelvemonth 
as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  dissenters;  and  am 
now  to  be  regularly  appointed  to  that  office,  with  a 
salary.  Add  to  this,  occasional  journeys,  ministers' 
meetings,  and  so  forth ;  and  you  will  rather  wonder  that 
I  have  any  time,  than  that  I  have  so  little." 

Under  Mr  Carey's  ministry  the  congregation  at  Lei- 
cester increased  in  numbers,  and  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  churchmen  and 
dissenters.  Still,  however,  his  mind  was  bent  upon  a 
mission  to  the  heathen.  He  frequently  introduced  the 
iubject  in  conversation  with  pious  friends,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  object.  So 
torly  as  1784,  a  few  devoted  ministers  formed  an  asso- 
dation  at  Nottingham,  with  the  view  of  setting  apart 
an  hour  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  every  month, 
•*  for  extraordinary  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion, 
ftnd  for  the  extending  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world." 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monthly  prayer  meetings,  now 
held  almost  universally  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

It  was  not  till  1792  tliat,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
Mr  Carey's  exertions,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Was  organized,  and  he  himself  volunteered  to  be  the 
£rst  to  undertake,  under  their  sanction,  the  responsible 
office  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  He  thus  alludes 
to  his  new  vocation  in  a  letter  to  his  father : — 

"  The  importance  of  spending  our  time  for  God 
alone  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  Gospel.  '  I  beseech 
jrou,  brethren/  saya  Paul,  *  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
jrou  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice ;  holy  and 
acceptable,  which  is  your  reasoniiM»  "i.^rvice.*    '*''*  *"" 
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devoted  likv  a  sacrifice  to  holy  use«,  H  tae  great  haA» 
ness  of  a  Christian,  pursuant  to  these  requisitions.  I 
consider  myself  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  alone, 
and  now  I  am  to  realize  my  professions.  I  am  appointed 
to  go  to  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  a  missionary  to  the 
Hindoos.  I  shall  have  a  colleague  who  has  been  there 
five  or  six  years  already,  and  who  understands  their 
language.  They  are  the  most  mild  and  inoffennre 
people  in  all  the  world,  but  are  enveloped  in  the  grcare?t 
superstition,  and  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  My  wile 
and  family  will  stay  behind  at  present,  and  will  hav^ 
sufficient  support  in  my  absence ;  or  should  they  cboox: 
to  follow  me,  their  expenses  will  be  borne.  We  are  to 
leave  England  on  the  third  of  April  next.  I  hope, 
dear  father,  you  may  be  enabled  to  surrender  me  up  to 
the  Lord  for  the  most  arduous,  honourable,  uid  im- 
portant work  that  ever  any  of  the  sons  of  men  were 
called  to  engage  in,  I  have  many  sacrifices  to  make. 
I  must  part  with  u  beloved  family,  and  a  nuoiber  of 
most  aiTbctionate  friends.  Never  did  I  see  such  sorrow 
manifested  as  reigned  through  our  place  of  worship  last 
Lord's  day.     But  I  have  set  my  hand  to  the  plough.  '* 

The  congregarion  at  Leicester  were  very  unwiTUn^ 
to  part  with  a  pastor  who  had  endeared  himself  to  their 
hearts  by  the  tenderness  and  faithfulness  of  his  mini- 
Btrations  among  them ;  but  so  frequently  and  powerfully 
had  be  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  heathen,  that  they  were 
fully  convinced  it  was  their  duty,  however  reluctantly, 
to  acquiesce.  Before  setting  out  to  India,  Mr  Carey's 
mind  was  thrown  into  great  perplexities  by  varioui  cir- 
cumstances of  a  most  distressing  kind.  For  some  time  Li» 
Mrife  appeared  to  be  resolute  in  remaining  at  home,  axu2 
it  was  not  until  her  sister  consented  to  accompany  her  to 
India  t  hat  she  would  be  persuaded  to  yield.  Mr  Thomas, 
his  colleague,  who  was  engaged  to  accompany  him,  wn^ 
detained,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  creditor^,  Vi^ 
affairs  having  previously  been  in  an  embarrassed  state. 
And  what  was  most  discouraging  of  all,  when  at  lenirth 
they  had  actually  embarked  at  Ryde,  the  eaptain  of  the 
vessel  received  an  anonymous  letter,  warning  him  at 
his  peril  against  proceeding  with  persons  on  board  un- 
licensed by  the  East  India  Company.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  ominous  communication,  which  had  probably 
been  sent  by  one  of  Mr  Thomas's  creditors,  the  eaptain  re- 
quired both  the  missionaries  to  disembark.  Mr  Carey  and 
his  companion  returned  to  London,  disappointed  by  this 
apparent  frustration  of  all  their  hopes.  In  a  few  day>^. 
however,  the  dark  cloud  disappeared.  An  arrangement 
was  obtained  with  Mr  Thomas's  creditors,  a  foreign  vessel 
was  procured,  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Companj . 
Mrs  Carey's  scruples  were  overcome,  and  the  wboL> 
party  re-embarked  and  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies. 

The  voyage  was  somewhat  stormy,  but,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  nothing  disastrous  occurred.  Tbj 
missionaries  maintained  family  worship  regularly  on 
board,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  At  lonirta 
they  reached  the  shores  of  India  in  the  beginning  v"' 
November  1793.  The  missionary  party  had  scarce'/ 
landed,  when  trials  of  the  most  distressing  kind  wer- 
appointed  them.  Their  finances  were  soon  exhaustcHl, 
and  Mrs  Carey,  who  had  left  her  native  country  wirli 
reluctance,  became  still  more  discontented  with  h^r 
sitiuition ;  Mr  Thomas,  whose  dispositions  were  ver> 
different  from  those  of  Mr  Carey,  conducted  himsu!*. 
for  some  time,  in  a  manner  scarcely  reconcilcable  wltli 
Christian  consistency,  and,  in  short,  like  the  h.ly 
Brainerd,  whose  character  he  so  much  admired,  Mr 
Carey,  at  the  outset  of  his  mission,  waa  almost  cvco- 
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pletely  discouraged.  An  extract  from  Ms  journal  will 
■how  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  at  this  time. 

'*  This  day  I  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  My 
temporal  troubles  remain  just  as  they  were.  I  have  a 
place,  but  cannot  remove  my  family  to  it  for  want  of 
money.  Mr  Thomas  has  now  begun  to  set  his  face 
another  way.  At  his  motion  I  went  to  Calcutta,  then 
to  Bandell,  at  which  place  all  our  money  was  expended. 
He  ordered  all  the  expenses,  and  lived  in  his  own  way, 
to  which  I  acceded,  though  sore  against  my  will.  He 
was  inclined  first,  then  determined,  to  practise  surgery 
at  Calcutta.  I  agreed  to  come  and  settle  as  near  him 
as  possible,  though  I  had  previously  intended  to  go  to 
Gowr,  near  Malda ;  and  all  this  that  I  might  not  be  first 
in  a  breach  of  our  mutual  undertaking.  .  Now  he  is 
buying,  and  selling,  and  living  at  the  rate  of  I  know  not 
liow  much,  I  suppose  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  rupees  per  month,  has  twelve  servants,  and 
this  day  is  talking  of  keeping  his  coach.  I  have  remon- 
strated with  him  in  vain,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that 

,  he  intends  to  throw  up  the  mission.  How  all  these 
t  hings  can  be  agreeable  to  a  spiritual  mind,  I  know  not. 
But  now  all  my  friends  are  but  one ;  I  rejoice,  however, 
that  He  is  all-sufficient,  and  can  supply  all  my  wants, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  for 
my  family,  for  the  Society,  whose  steadfastness  must 
be  shaken  by  this  report,  and  for  the  success  of  the 
mission,  which  must  receive  a  sad  blow  from  this.  But 
why  is  my  soul  disquieted  within  me  ?  Things  may 
turn  out  better  than  1  expect :  every  thing  is  known  to 
God,  and  God  cares  for  the  mission.  O  for  content- 
ment, delight  in  God,  and  much  of  his  fear  before  my 
eyes !  Bless  God,  I  feel  peace  within,  and  rejoice  in 
having  undertaken  the  work,  and  shall,  I  feel  I  shall, 
if  I  not  only  labour  alone,  but  even  if  I  should  lose  my 
life  in  the  undertaking." 

In  a  short  time,  by  the  kind  interposition  of  that 
God  in  whose  cause  they  were  anxious  to  be  eng^ed, 
the  temporal  privations  of  the  missionaries  were  relieved. 
Mr  Udney,  an  old  friend  of  Mr  Thomas,  was  about  to 
erect  two  indigo  fiictories  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
already  possessed,  and  having  become  acquainted  M-ith 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  two  missionaries,  he 
invited  them  to  superintend  the  new  establishments, 
offering  them  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  aiford  com- 
petent support  to  their  respective  families,  and  leave  a 
surplus  which  might  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  missionary  labours.  This  invitation  both  Mr 
Carey  and  his  colleague  readily  accepted,  and  they 
entered  upon  their  new  employment  at  Malda,  about 
tliree  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta. 

Mr  Carey  was  now  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence,  and  although  his  wife's  health  was  so  weak 
that  she  was  utterly  unfit  to  attend  to  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  peculation 
of  nadve  servants,  yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, he  spared  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  his 

•income  for  missionary  purposes. 

(To  be  corUimted.) 
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THE    SOLAB   SYSTEM. 

Or  all  the  parts  of  the  material  universe,  the  solar 
system  is  most  interesting  to  man  ;  for  though  the  sun 
jLud  moon,  the  earth  and  planets,  arc  but  a  minute  frag- 


ment of  a  mighty  whole,  they  contain  the  sphere  of  all 
our  actions,  and,  under  God,  the  sources  of  all  our  joys. 
When  regarded  as  a  subject  of  study,  they  are  well  cal- 
culated for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  mind  i 
when  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Creator's 
glory,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  awakenuig  of 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  praise.  Some  writers  on 
Natural  Theology  have  considered  the  arguments  for 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  less  satis- 
factory than  those  that  are  founded  upon  the  provisions 
and  adaptations,  which  appear  in  the  structure  of  or« 
ganized  creatures ;  and  we  allow  that  the  mechanism 
exhibited  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  senses  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  og^izant, 
exhibit  more  immediately  proofs  of  contrivance,  and 
have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  sentient  creatures,  than  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars;  but  so  harmonious  are  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  orbs,  and  so  simple  are  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  that  our  knowledge  of  astronomy  ig 
far  more  complete  and  accurate,  &r  more  thorough  and 
satisfactory,  than  that  which  we  possess  of  any  other 
department  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  the  arguments 
which  it  furnishes  are  proportionately  clear  and  con* 
viiicing.  We  cannot  tell  whether  to-morrow's  dawn 
will  bring  sunshine  or  cloud ;  wa  cannot  calculate  the 
movement  of  the  feather,  as  it  floats  upon  the  breeze ; 
but  we  can  determine  the  exact  place  and  motion  of 
every  member  of  the  solar  system,  at  any  period,  past 
or  future,  however  remote,  and  we  can  refer  all  the 
changes  that  take  place  among  them,  to  the  operation 
of  those  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated.  Though 
astronomy  may  not  seem  at  first  sight  so  directly  to  ex- 
hibit the  gracious  design  of  the  Creator,  as  some  other 
branches  of  science,  it  shews  more  manifestly  his  wis- 
dom and  power,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  reflection  it 
demonstrates  his  benevolence  too. 

The  &'un,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  system,  is 
a  stupendous  globe,  eight  hundred  and  eighty- two 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  one  million  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  times  the  sixe  of  the  earth.  When  viewed 
through  a  telescope  it  is  frequently  observed  to  have 
large  dark  spots  upon  its  surface,  which  prove,  by 
their  motion,  that  this  luminary  revolves  on  its  axis,  in 
a  period  equal  to  twenty-five  of  our  days,  and  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  that 
is,  from  west  to  east.,  Occupying  the  centre,  the  sun 
has,  of  course,  no  yearly  revolution,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  various  attractions  of  the  circumrcvolving  planet^ 
it  is  agitated  by  a  small  motion  round  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  which,  howcvec, 
occupies  a  point  >%4thin  the  solar  mass.  Recent  ob- 
servations have  led  astronomers  to  conclude  that 
the  sun  consists  of  a  dark  solid  ball,  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  atmosphere,  and  some  have  even  conjectured 
the  possibility  of  its  being  inhabited  by  creatures  like 
ourselves  1 

Merairy,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  about  thirty- 
two  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  on  his 
axis  in  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  earth.  Its  di&tanco 
firom  the  sun  is  thirty-six  million  miles,  and  moving  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand,  four  hundred 
miles  per  hour,  it  completes  its  annual  revolution  In 
eighty- seven  days  and  twenty- three  hours. 

Venu*,  the  planet  next  in'  order,  is  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  it  is  sixty-eight  million 
mUes  distant  from  the  sun,  the  term  of  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion  is  twenty-four  hours,  its  aimual  course  is  completed 
in  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  days  and  a-balf,  and  the 
rate  of  its  motion  is  eighty  thousand  and  Mxty  miles  in 
the  hour.  Though  this  planet  be  nearer  the  earth  than 
any  other,  it  is  the  most  ditficult  of  them  all  to  define 
with  telescopes.     "  The  intense  lustre  of  its  ilhmiinfLt^d 
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^t  dflCElet  th«  right,  and  exag^nites  every  itnpeffee- 
tion  of  the  telescope,  yet  we  clearly  see  that  its  surfiuie 
is  not  mottled  over  with  permanent  spots  like  the  moon ; 
we  perceive  in  it  ndther  mountains  nor  shadows,  hat  a 
uniform  brightness,  in  which  we  may  sometimes  hncf 
that  we  perceive  obscurer  portions,  but  can  never  rest 
fully  satisfied  of  the  fact.  The  most  natural  conclusion 
to  be  inferred  from  the  very  rare  appearance,  and  want 
tjf  permanence,  of  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not  see  the 
real  surface  of  the  planet,  but  only  its  atmosphere,  much 
loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may  serve  to  mitigate  the 
otherwise  intense  glare  of  the  sunshine."  Mercury  and 
Venus,  being  included  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope,  exhibit  phases  like  the 
moon ;  they  appear  full  or  round,  when  we  see  the  whole 
of  the  sur&ce  that  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  ere- 
Bcent-sbaped  when  only  a  part  of  it  is  exposed  to  our 
Tiew.  They  are  never  seen  far  from  the  sun,  and  are 
f^quently  so  near  that  they  cannot  be  discovered  at  all. 
When  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  luminary,  they  are 
called  the  evening  stars,  appearing  conspicuous  in  the 
western  horizon,  just  after  sunset  $  when  they  are  on 
the  western  side  they  rise  before  it,  and  appear  in  the 
eastern  sky  as  the  "  sons  of  the  morning." 

The  Earth  is  also  a  planet,  and  revolves  like  the 
others  around  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  nearly  eight 
thousand  miles,  its  distance  from  the  sun  is  ninety-five 
million  miles,  and  it  completes  its  annual  course  in  a 
little  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  six 
hours.  It  travels,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
and  eighty  miles  every  hour,  which  motion,  though  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon 
ball,  is  little  more  than  half  as  swift  as  that  of  the 
planet  Mercury.  The  Earth,  by  turning  round  on  its 
axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  from  west  to  east,  causes 
an  apparent  motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  By  this  rapid  motion  on  its  axis  the 
inhabitants  of  the  equatorial  regions  are  carried  round 
at  a  rate  exceeding  a  thousand  miles  in  the  hour,  in 
addition  to  the  inconceivably  rapid  motion  of  sixty- 
eight  thousand  and  eighty  miles  per  hour,  referred  to 
before,  yet  of  this  we  are  quite  insensible,  because  every 
thing  around  us  is  moving  with  the  same  velocity. 

The  Moon  is  not  a  planet,  but  only  a  satellite,  or 
attendant  upon  the  earth,  round  which  it  revolves  in 
the  period  that  we  term  a  month.  Its  diameter  is  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  its  mean 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  miles«  The  principul  facts  asceilained 
with  respect  to  it,  will  form  a  subject  for  after  con- 
aideration. 

The  planet  Mars  is  next  in  order ;  its  distance  from 
the  sun  u  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
miles,  and  it  completes  its  yearly  revolution  in  some- 
what less  than  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  oiu* 
days.  Its  diurnal  revolution  is  a  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hoursjand  its  diameter  is  four  thousand  one 
hundred  mites.  vVhcn  Mars  is  examined  by  a  tele- 
scope, we  find  it  exhibiting  very  distinctly  the  out- 
lines of  what  may  be  considered  continents  and  seas. 
The  former  of  these  are  distinguished  by  that  ruddy 
colour,  which  characterises  the  light  of  this  planet, 
which  always  appears  red  and  fiery,  and  indicates,  pro- 
bably, an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil ;  while  the 
seas,  if  we  may  so  designate  them,  assume  a  greenish 
hue.  As  these  spots  are  not  always  seen  with  equal 
distinctness,  it  has  been  concluded  that  an  atmosphere 
and  clouds  surround  the  planet ;  a  conjecture  that  is 
farther  confirmed,  by  the  appearance  of  brilHant  white 
spots  at  its  poles,  which  have  been  supposed,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pro^bility,  to  be  snow,  as  they  gradually 
vanish  when  they  have  been  expowd  to  the  sun,  and 
are  greatest  when  just  emerging  from  the  long  night  of 
their  polar  winter. 

Beyond  Mars  arc  four  smnll  plnncts,  not  much  .arger 


Aan  our  moon.  They  are  named  VtutM^  .Kno,  CWw, 
and  Palku  g  and  their  diataaoet  from  the  son,  ail 
times  of  annual  revolation,  are  about  twice  as  grot  h 
those  of  Mars.  They  are  so  minute,  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  our  ever  acquiring  much  knowledge  of  \JMt 
pbynoal  ooadition ;  one  of  them,  Pallas,  is  said  to  ex* 
hibit  a  haay  appearance,  indicating  an  exteosiyi  td 
cloudy  atmosphere. 

We  next  oome  to  Jtupittw,  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  planets,  being  in  diameter  no  less  than  eigbtj< 
seven  tliousand  miles,  end  nearly  one  thouaaod  thr» 
hundred  times  as  lar^  as  the  earth.  It  hu  four 
satellites,  or  moons,  revolving  round  it,  sad  ubi- 
biting,  as  it  were,  a  Huniature  of  the  great  syrteu  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  They  circle  round  the  pn- 
mary  pUmet  as  it  does  round  the  aun,  and  obMnre,  ia 
their  revolutions  and  mutual  attractiona,  the  Mme  Un 
that  regulate  the  planets  thenselves.  The  sur£Ke  of 
Jupiter  is  always  observed  to  be  crossed  bypsnlkl 
belts,  or  bands,  which,  though  thc^  vary  in  breadtk 
and  situation,  never  change  their  general  direcDoo. 
Branches  running  out  from  them,  and  dark  {^pots  inter- 
mingled with  them,  are  by  no  means  uncomaMm;  ud 
shew,  by  their  motion,  that  thia  pUnet  levolvw  on  iti 
axis,  in  the  surprisingly  abort  period  of  nine  bountod 
fifty-five  minutei.  The  appearances  which  these  btla 
present,  induce  the  belief  that  th«y  subast  ia  tbfe  it- 
mosphere  of  the  ptenet,  and  indicate  tracts  of  ooDput- 
tively  clear  or  cloudy  sky,  eamied  by  ourrents,  noiilv 
to  the  trade  winds  that  preTail  in  Use  tropiosl  dioata 
of  the  earth,  but  of  a  much  more  steady  sad  decided 
character.  The  annual  revolution  of  Joptter  ii  osa- 
pleted  in  eleven  years  and  ten  caonthik 

A  stall  more  wonderful  and,  as  it  qpny  be  temed,  cb- 
borately  artificial  mechaaisra,  is  dispUyed  in  SBtmrt^  the 
next  in  order  of  remoteness  to  Jupiter,  to  whicb  it  iiaN 
much  inferior  in  magnitude,  being  about  seveoty-oiM 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  exoaeding  by  nearW  t 
thousand  times  the  size  of  the  earth.  This  stupeodott 
globe,  besides  being  attended  by  no  less  than  Beven  satel- 
lites or  moons,  is  surrounded  by  a  double  rine,  (rcwmWinj 
the  wooden  horizon  attached  to  artifidal  globes,)  tkf 
two  parts  of  which  lie  in  one  level,  or  p^c,  sad  h* 
separated  from  each  ether  by  a  very  asnew  \sM^ 
throughout  their  whole  drcamferenee,  aa  they  sre  frsa 
the  planet  by  one  much  wider.  The  body  of  (bis  plto^t 
is  striped  by  dark  belts,  somewhat  similar  to  those  a| 
Jupiter,  but  broader  and  less  strongly  marked,  ««• 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  similar  cause.  The  appesn"* 
of  occasional  extensive  dusky  spots  on  its  snrfsoe,  ^f 
enabled  astronomers  to  ascertain  its  rotstioa,  tf^ 
takes  place  in  ten  hours  and  a-hal£ 

Of  {7r«mif ,  we  see  nothing  but  a  ssssll,  rond,  ^ 
formly  illuminated  disc,  without  rings,  belts,  v  ^ 
cemible  spots.  Its  diameter  is  about  thirty-five  thouasnu 
miles,  and  its  bulk  eighty  times  that  of  die  earth.  It  i' 
attended  by  satellites — two  at  least— probably  fiye/ 
six,  whose  orbits  present  some  remartcable  pecuhantiei' 
The  year  of  this  phmet  is  equal  to  eighty-four  cf  o«t 

When  we  oonsider  attentively  the  heavealy  orb^  ^ 
majesty  of  Him  who  made  the  whole  is  laost  strildogiy 
shown.  Their  beauty  exhibits  his  glory ;  their  jdj 
mense  size,  and  inconceivably  rapid  motions,  give  pro<» 
of  his  power ;  while  the  harmony  and  order  of  tbflf 
movements,  evince  the  wisdom  and  uniformity  of  1^ 
laws.  •♦  llie  heavens  decUre  the  glory  of  God,  iW 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork."  **ByA^ 
wisdom  he  made  the  heavens ;  the  sun  to  rule  by  day> 
the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night."  "  He  tcbeta 
their  number,  he  calleth  them  all  by  name." 

The  distances  to  which  these  bodies  arc  removed  from 
us,  and  from  each  other,  present  us  with  a  subject)^ 
more  overpowering.  We  are  apt  to  form  very  buw^ 
quate  ideas  of  their  relative  roagnitttdes  and  ortrt*. 
The  following  familiar  iHustnition,  wiH  serve  to  font«y 
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some  general  imprsHioD  of  the  •yitfim.  "  CStoose  my 
well  levelled  field,  or  frozen  lake.  On  it,  place  %  globe 
two  feet  in  diameter,  thig  will  represent  the  Sun; 
Mercury  will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
on  the  dreumference  of  a  circle  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  for  its  orbit ;  Venus,  a  pea,  on 
a  circle  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in  diame- 
ter :  the  Earth,  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  four  kuadred 
and  thiity  leet ;  Mara,  a  rather  Urge  pin's  head,  on  a 
circle  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  leet ;  Juno,  Ceres, 
Vesta,  and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  one 
thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet ;  Jupiter,  a 
moderately-sized  orange,  in  a  circle  nearly  half  a  mile 
across ;  Saturn,  a  imsJl  orange,  on  a  drele  of  fbur- 
fifUia  of  a  mile ;  and  Uraaus,  a  fiill-sifed  cherry,  or 
small  plum,  upon  the  dreumference  of  a  circle  more 
than  a  mile  an<lA-half  in  diameter."  (Sir  J.  Herschel.) 
This  gives  some  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
planets ;  but  what  are  thdr  real  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  system  ?  The  Earth  is  ninety-five  nul- 
liona  of  miles  from  the  Sun;  Jupiter,  five  times  as 
much;  and  the  distance  of  Uranus  is  one  thousand 
eight  bmidred  miUioas  of  miles  I  These  vast  spaces 
may  be  calculated  and  noted  down;  but  in  vain  do 
we  endeavour  to  conceive  them.  A  cannon  hall,  fly- 
ing with  undiminished  speed,  could  not  pass  from  the 
Sun  to  the  remotest  of  the  planets  in  four  hundred 
years ;  and  the  s>viftest  bird  that  ever  flew,  could  not 
even  yet  have  traversed  such  a  space,  though  it  had 
commenced  its  flight  on  the  day  when  "  the  waters 
brought  &>rth  the  fowl  after  his  kind,"  and  though  ila 
wing  had  never  tired,  and  its  progress  bad  received  no 
check  I  Tet  all  the  space  whidi  the  solar  system  occu- 
pies, is  but  a  minute  fragment  of  a  mighty  whole  I — a 
whole,  which  is  proved  by  sdence,  as  well  as  by  Scrip- 
ture, to  be  filled  by  the  all-pervading  power  of  an 
omnipresent  God ! 

Occupied  with  oontemplaUons  like  these,  how  na- 
turally do  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  occur  to  the 
reflecting  mind :  **  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  I " 
How  wonderful  is  the  condescension  of  our  God  1  The 
self -existent  and  all-sustaining  Jehovah,  in  whom  every 
creature  lives  and  moves,  and  has  its  being ;  the  in- 
comprehensible Lord,  who  fills  immensity,  and  inhabits 
eternity, — dwells  with  the  humble  and  contrite  in 
f^pirit ;  and  has  exhihked  his  perfeodons  mere  gloriously 
in  their  redemption,  than  in  the  creation  of  Uie  whole 
material  universe  1  And  why  has  He  done  so  ?  Not 
"because  man  has  any  pre-eminent  daim  upon  his  re- 
gard, but  in  order  to  shew  forth  the  soverdgnty  of  his 
procedure,  the  infinitude  of  his  attributes,  and  the 
notkingnasi  of  all  bdngs  beside.  "  He  hath  rhoeen 
the  mean  things,  and  things  despised,  and  things  that 
are  not,.— -that  no  creature  may  glory  in  his  presanfle/' 

CRUELTIES  OP  INDIAN  SUPERSTITION. 

Br  THE  Rjev.  Alexandsh  Dun,  D.  D., 

One  qftht  Church  qf  ScotlamTs  Missionariei  to  the 

East  Indies, 

'•  The  dark  plM«s  of  the  aisth  art  AiU  of  tbe  habitsttoas  of 
cruelty."— fSALM  luir.  SO. 

[The  followteg  extract  from  an  Addxeis  lecentlj  delxTerad  bT  As 
Rev.  Dr  DuC  io  Bxcter  Hall,  LondoB,  aecmi  to  Airniih  aa  em- 
phatic commentary  on  this  remarkaUepaau^  of  Scripture.] 

An  appeal  has  lately  been  sounded  in  your  ears  in  be- 
half of  our  suffering  countrymen  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.  And  nobly,  and  righteously,  and 
in  a  way  worthy  of  the  wealthiest  metropolis  in  the 
world,  has  the  appeal  been  responded  to.    But.  why  is 


it,  that  yrt  should  be  affected  eTen  unto  horror,  at  the 
malandioiy  recital  of  mere  tenqwrai  destitution,  while 
we  are  apt  to  remain  so  eold,  ealloos,  and  indiffisrenty 
to  tha  cidl  of  spiritual  necessities  that  is  rung  fai  our 
ears,  loud  aa  the  cry  of  perishing  multitudes,  which  no 
man  can  number?    Oh  1  it  is  heart-rending  when  we 
■re  oalled  on  to  pieture  to  ourselves  a  territory— and 
that  too  within  the  British  Isles— where  sea,  earth,  aad 
air,  have  cooapired  agaiaet  the  wretdied  inhabitanti; 
where  the  iSelds  yield  no  meat,  where  the  flocks  are 
cot  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  is  no  herd  in  the  stall; 
where  &ther»  and  mothen  are  emaciated  into  tkeletoni, 
and  ^eir  little  ones  slowly  fiunishing  before  their  eyes, 
with  the  cry  of  bread  upon  their  lips,  which  yet  fother 
and  mother  have  not  to  bestow  I   No  wonder  though 
numy,  in  the  first  gvshingi  of  sympathy,  should  have 
cried  out,  **  Can  imagination  itself  conceive  aught  more 
harrowing  to  the  feelings  ? "  No :  nought  more  har- 
rawing  to  mere  natural  feeling  can  we  possibly  imagine. 
But  surely,  methinks,  that,  to  the  higher  order  of  spi- 
ritual sensibility,  something  may  be  presented  more 
harrowing  still.  It  is  indeed  dreadful  to  hear  of  fellow- 
ereatures  perishing  by  fomine  and  by  pestilence  t  there 
is,  howaver,  associated  with  luch  a  death,  tibe  grand 
aUeviatiag  consideration,  that  it  is  by  die  hands  of  a 
mysterious  Providence.    But  I  know  a  land,  where 
attth,  sea,  and  air,  conspire  in  fovour  of  its  inhabitants, 
~4  land,  so  gorgeously  dad,  that  it  has  been  emphad- 
eally  styled,  "  tiie  dimes  of  the  sun."    And  truly  they 
are  the  dimes  of  the  son :  for  there  he  seems  to  smile 
with  exuberant  boun^,  and  canses  all  nature  to  luzu^ 
riate  in  her  rich  magnificenoe.    There,  the  glowing 
iaoagery  of  the  prophets  seems  almost  literally  to  be 
realized.     The  trees  of  the  forest  seem  to  dap  their 
hands,  and  the  little  hills  and  the  valleys  seem  to  re- 
joice on  every  aide.     All  bespeak  the  glories  of  a  pre- 
siding Deity,  and  recall  to  remembrance  the  bowers  of 
Paradise.  But,  ob,  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  (need  X 
say  I  refer  to  India,)  which,  for  beauty,  might  be  the 
garden  of  the  whole  earth,  and,  for  plenteousness,  the 
granary  of  the  nations, — ^in  this  highly  favoured  lend, 
diildren  are  doomed  to  see  their  parents,  and  parents 
dieir  dnldren,  perish  1 — perish,  not  because  there  is  no 
meat  in  the  field,  no  flocks  in  the  fold,  no  cattle  in  the 
stall,  but  because  they  are  goaded  on  by  the  stimulant* 
of  a  diabolical  superstition  to  perish  miserably  by  each 
others  hands ! 

Behold  that  motley  group  hurrying,  under  the  pierc« 
ing  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  with  dieir  living  burden,  to 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream.  It  is  a  company  of 
sons  and  daughters  piously  consigning  a  sickly  parent, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  to  the  depths  of  a  watery 
grave! 

Witness  that  funeral  pile,  on  which  are  stretched  the 
putrid  corpse  of  the  fodier,  and  the  Vring  body  of  &e 
mother.  Blessed  be  God  I  throughout  the  British  ter- 
ritcmes,  these  cruel  piles  are  now  extinguished.  But 
the  system  that  prescribed  them  is  not  yet  destroyed, 
and  the  spirit  that  enkindled  them  has  not  yet  been 
extinguished.  And,  were  the  strong  arm  of  British 
power  withdrawn  to-day,  to-morrow  would  a  thousand 
piles  be  blazing  on  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  And  in 
the  independent  states,  the  horrid  rite  is  as  prevalent  as 
ever.  To  it,  therefore,  I  am  still  entitled  to  refer,  for 
a  palpable  illustration  of  the  power  of  superstition. 
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heboid,  then,  tliat  funeral  pile,  on  which  are  stretched 
the  putrid  corpse  of  the  father,  and  the  living  body  of 
the  mother.  Around  it,  behold  standing  the  poor  hap- 
less children.  Standing  for  what?  To  excite  the 
yeamiiigs  of  a  mother's  compassion,  by  their  sobs  and 
wailings  ?  No.  To  quench  the  devouring  flames  with 
their  tears  ?  No.  But,  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  to 
apply  the  torch  that,  in  a  moment,  is  to  leave  them 
fatherless,  motherless,  orphans,  in  a  friendless  world  1 

Can  the  policy  of  hell  prevail  farther  than  this  ?  Tet, 
jnethinks  it  can.  Concerning  children,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  their  faculties  are  immature,  and  that  they 
must  be  the  unwilling  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  a 
crafty  designing  priesthood.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
parents  who,  in  order  to  fulfU  a  vow,  or  propitiate  a 
deity,  can  spontaneously  resolve  to  suspend  their  fond 
ofikpring  in  mid-air,  to  become  an  unresisting  prey  to 
ravenous  vultures  and  carrion  crows  ?  What  sludl  we 
say  of  parents,  who,  as  an  act  of  devotion  to  some 
blood-thirsty  demon,  can  deliberately  throw  their  smil- 
ing infants  into  the  crashing  jaws  of  the  monsters  of  the 
deep? 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  instances  of  religious  murder, 
which  may  be  alleged  to  be  comparatively  isolated  and 
rare ;  or,  whose  atrocity  may  seem  to  be  partially  miti- 
gated by  the  maddening  frenzy  of  a  riotous  heathen 
festival, — O  let  me  crave  the  special  attention  of  this 
great  audience  to  a  practice  which,  up  to  this  hour,  is  in 
wide  and  terribly  fatal  operation.  I  allude  to  the 
revolting  practice  of  female  infanticide,  in  many  of  those 
states  that  are  now  under  the  mighty  shadow  of  British 
protection.  Much  has  been  attempted  towards  its  sup- 
pression by  Walker  and  Duncan,  and  other  British 
philanthropists,  whose  generous  interference,  in  this 
casein  proves  that, 

••  Where  Britiln's  power  is  felt. 
Mankind  may  feci  her  mercy  too." 

But,  alas,  the  success  of  these  exertions  has  hitherto 
been  confined  within  limits  distressingly  circumscribed. 
There  is  in  my  possession  a  portion  of  the  recent  report, 
not  of  missionaries,  of  whom  it  may,  though  slander- 
ously, be  affirmed  that  they  are  apt  to  get  bewildered 
amid  the  scintillations  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  fiinaticism, 
but  the  report  of  a  gentleman  distinguished  in  the  re- 
public of  letters, — the  report  of  a  high  political  func- 
tionary of  the  British  government.  Here  we  have  the 
stately  march  of  official  form,  with  its  train  of  stubborn 
statistics  and  arithmetical  details. 

From  this  authoritative  document,  it  appears  that, 
in  a  very  limited  territory,  now  linked  with  the  desti- 
nies of  Britain,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  that 
of  a  small  English  county,  there  are,  at  least,  one  thou- 
sand  female  children  that  annually  meet  with  an  un- 
timely end.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  for 
a  tingU  generation.  And,  as  the  practice  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  the  appalling  inference  is  ine- 
vitable that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  female  chil- 
dren, in  one  small  district  of  Biiti^ih  India,  have  prema- 
turely perished!  Perished!  how?  By  the  famine 
that  pines  in  empty  stalls,  or  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
at  noon-day  ?  No.  That  were,  in  some  measure,  a 
merciful  death,  as  it  would  he  by  the  righteous,  though 
severe,  ordination  of  Providence.  How  then  ?  Amid 
the  remorseless  atrocities  of  barbaric  warfare?    No. 


That,  too,  were  comparatively  a  natural  death,  u  it 
would  be  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  cxts}4. 
rated  with  deadly  hate.  How  then  ?  and  when  ?  In 
times  of  peace,  when  the  trumpet  hangs  mutely  in  (be 
hall,  as  well  as  when  it  peals  the  shout  of  bttde;  ia 
times  of  plenty,  when  earth,  air,  and  ocean  flin;  store 
of  affluence  from  their  teeming  bosoms ;  amid  the  r^ 
tirements  of  home,  and  the  stillness  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy, have  the  thousands  of  hecatombs  of  belplrss  in- 
nocents been  cruelly  sacrificed ! — sacrificed,  ma:}S3cred. 
butchered  I  Butchered  by  whom  ?  By  the  midnigk 
assassin,  wielding  the  Indian  scalping  kni£e  and  th« 
savage  tomahawk  ?  No,  no.  Liet  humanity  shudder ! 
They  are  the  mothers,  the  unhappy  mothers,  who,  ia 
the  name  of  false  honour,  and  false  religion,*  have  no 
compassion  on  the  fruit  of  their  own  womb,  that  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  new-born  babes! 

Oh  the  fell  power  of  demon  pride  and  hellish  super' 
stition  1  Surely,  surely  this  is  the  very  consamDaon 
of  Satan's  triumph  over  poor,  ruined,  infktuated  dbd. 
And  oh  I  were  it  only  possible  to  cause  this  hall  to  re* 
sound  with  but  a  faint  and  distant  echo  of  the  gn»s 
and  shrieks,  and  dying  agonies  of  myriads  of  delated 
victims  that,  from  year  to  year,  impurple,  \vith  hiiniaA 
gore,  the  streams  and  the  groves,  the  hamlets  and  (Le 
palaces  of  India,  would  ye  not  arise,  and,  irith  ooe 
spontaneous  and  universal  impulse,  resolve  to  give  ^ 
sleep  to  your  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  your  eyelid^  till  }*< 
had  done  all  that^  in  you  lay,  to  sweep  such  Diiki- 
destroying,  God-dishonouring  abominations  from  (f 
the  face  of  the  earth  ? 


TUB  HIGH  PRIVILEGE  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethbrington,  A.  M., 
Minister  of  Torphichen, 

"As  the  hart  panteth  af^er  the  water-brooks,  so  pantc'i 
my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  fi-r 
God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God  ?*'  &c Psalm  xlii.  l-<5. 

"  What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to  know* 
says  ail  eminently  pious  divine,  "which  the  Psalms 
are  not  able  to  teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an 
easy  and  familiar  introduction ;  a  mighty  tMgvaeH' 
tation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before ;  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most 
perfect  among  others.  Heroical  magnanimity, 
exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom, 
repentance    unfeigned,   patience    unwearied,  the 

•  The  tribes  of  Rajputs,  who  arc  particularly  addictcil  to  tj* 
practice  of  inranticide,  as  remarked  by  Uie  British  Jiesident  in  1»'. 
usually  plead,  in  extenuation,  hereditary  custom,  tbdr  high  c» '■ 
whicli  would  be  degraded  by  alliances  with  inferior  tribe*.  «wl  *" '; 
rinabiljty  duly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  marriage  whIdJ  they  deocK-^ 
suitable  to  tneir  high  descent  ami  vain  preterorions.  Other  tn^  > 
such  M  the  Minas.  who  are  equally  addicted  to  the  revoltini;  \>r  • 
ticc,  plead,  according  to  the  same  high  authoritv,  an  immcisi^'- 
tradition,  inculcating  the  duty  and  propriety  q^  deHro^  ^''^ 
daughttTS,  and  adduce  divine  amiMority  in  JoDouri^  tJkc  pf^^'": 
"  The  following  incident," adds  the  Britub  Resident,"  will,  with  d»  • 
ficulty,  be  bclicvc*d ;  its  truth  may  be  relied  on.  As  I  wm  ridittr  -  *♦ 
one  morning,  accompanied  with  Lieutenant  C,  of  the  Sist  regiTti^)^^ 
native  infantry,  I  passed  through  the  Bundi  Mina  Till:^re  of  Cm-:, 
(in  northern  India.)  I  was  there  beset  by  the  criot  of  a  Mm*  •""• 
man,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  patch  of  the  village,  who  claniorou.iT 
de'nanded  of  me  to  forbe.ir  all  eiulcavours  to  procure  the  wppj*^* 
sion  of  an  mncieTtt  custom,  and  a  rdiffious  ritf  enjoined  op**  ^"^ 
by  divne  r^uthority.  When  1  endeavuiu-cd  to  reconcile  the  ur.w.- 
ing  womsj,  she  boldly  averred  that  daughters,  in  their  tribe.  (^ 
been  foretold  to  bring,  if  preserved,  only  trouble  and  misf^wtun-  *" 
their  families,  and  that  the  event  (that  is,  the  prciernitiOB  «  "* 
daughters,;  ouuld  aot  but  be  culamitoui  I " 
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mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the 
terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the  works 
of  ProTidenoe  over  this  world,  and  the  promised 
joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come ;  aU  good  ne- 
cessary to  he  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this 
one  celestial  fountain  3neldeth.''  That  this  is  no 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  will  he  readily  admitted  hy  the  genuine 
Christian,  who  must  have  often  found,  in  this 
portion  of  Scripture,  the  most  suitable  language 
for  his  soul,  in  all  its  varied  frames  of  deep  and 
sincere  repentance,  trembling  hope,  rejoicing  con- 
fidence, and  rapturous  adoration.  There  we  read 
the  lamentations  of  a  contrite  sinner — ^tbe  con- 
fessions of  repeated  and  aggravated  guilt,  that 
weigh  down  his  heart  and  oppress  his  utterance 
— ^language  expressive  of  those  hopes  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  from  the  God  of  mercy,  which 
come  in  glimpses,  brightening  the  very  depths 
of  despair — ^the  gradual  increase  of  these  hopes, 
gathering  strength  from  remembered  instances  of 
pardon  and  treasured  promises  of  remission,  un- 
til, in  lull  dependence  upon  the  gracious  word 
of  Him  who  is  faithful  and  true,  the  whole 
liberated  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  fervent  hal- 
leiuiaks  of  gratitude  and  love  I  Thus,  under 
ail  the  modifications  of  feeling,  arising  from 
circumstances  widely  diversified,  acting  upon  a 
mind  of  great  power  and  compass,  has  the  Psalmist 
^iven  free  and  undisguised  utterance  to  the  inmost 
ti) oughts  of  his  heart;  and  by  so  doing,  has  held 
up  to  all  succeeding  times  a  faithful  mirror,  in 
which  every  one  may  see  a  striking  representation 
of  what  he  himself  was,  or  is,  or  might  be,  or 
ought  zealously  and  speedily  to  endeavour  to  be- 
come. 

But  while  this  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Psalms  in  general,  the  pecuUar  meaning  of  any 
one  Psalm  will  be  rendered  much  more  evident, 
by  attending  to  the  circumstances  amid  which  it 
was  composed,  especially  when  these  refer  to  the 
various  events  in  David's  own  chequered  life.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Psalm  before  us  was  composed 
by  £>avid  in  one  of  those  periods  of  trial  when  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  hilly  country  for 
safety  and  defence  against  some  powerful  enemy. 
This  occurred  several  times  during  the  life  of 
Saal,  and  the  Psalm  might  have  been  poured  forth 
by  the  persecuted  chief  during  one  of  these  periods. 
But  there  are  various  expressions  in  it,  which  do 
not  so  well  apply  to  any  of  these  junctures ;  such 
as  the  reference  in  the  6th  verse  to  the  land  of 
Jordan  and  of  the  Hermonites,  a  country  situate 
almost  due  north  from  Jerusalem ;  whereas  the 
wildernesses  of  Ziph  and  Engedi,  where  David 
took  refuge  from  Saul,  were  almost  due  south  from 
that  metropolis.  David  must,  therefore,  have  been 
in  the  regions  about  Jordan,  northwards  from  the 
capital,  when  he  composed  this  Psalm.  Now,  we 
are  told,  in  the  2d  book  of  *Samuel,  that  when 
Absalom  rebelled  against  his  father,  he  seized 
npon  Hebron,  and  the  hilly  country  around  it,  so 
oft  fin  in  former  days  the  place  of  refuge  which 
bud  sheltered  David ;  and  that  David  was  in  con- 


sequence obliged  to  flee  northward,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  district  beyond  Jordan,  which  was 
both  mountainous  and  woody,  and  had  also  the 
river  between  him  and  his  rebellious  son,  to  be  a 
temporary  impediment  to  the  march  of  the  more 
numerous  rebel  army.  Such  circumstances  ex- 
actly suit  the  language  of  the  Psalm,  and  give 
great  probability  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
composed  at  that  very  time.  But  there  is  another 
allusion,  and  one  of  a  very  touching  nature,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  enough  to  decide  the  question, 
and  to  &x  the  composition  of  the  Psalm  to  the 
period  of  Absalom's  unnatural  rebellion. 

In  the  4th  verse,  the  Psalmist,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  pathos,  says,  "  When  I  remember  these 
things,  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me ;  for  I  had  gone 
with  the  multitude :  I  went  with  them  to  the  house 
of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a 
multitude  that  kept  holy-day.**  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  these 
words,  than  that  of  heavy  complaint  in  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  these  public  ordi- 
nances of  God's  worship  in  His  holy  place,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  the  Psalmist's  sacred  de- 
light. But  the  ark  of  the  Lord  had  been  taken 
by  the  Philistines  in  that  battle  in  which  the  two 
sons  of  Eli  were  slain ;  and  after  its  restoration, 
it  remained  twenty  years  in  a  private  house  at  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  "  and  all  the  house  of  Israel,"  adds 
the  sacred  historian,  '<  lamented  after  the  Lord." 
Not  till  the  eighth  year  after  the  death  of  Saul, 
did  David  bring  up  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  tabernacle  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  in 
the  city  of  David  :  not  till  after  that  time,  there- 
fore, could  David,  with  propriety,  have  used  the 
language  just  quoted ;  for  not  till  after  that  time 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  ''gone 
with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  God."  There 
may  even  be  reference  to  the  day  of  rejoicing 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  **  David  ga- 
thered together  all  the  chosen  men  of  Israel,  thirty 
thousand;  and  David  arose,  and  went  with  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  to  bring  up  the  ark  of 
God..  So  David,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  with  shouting, 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet."  The  remem- 
brance of  the  fervent  exultation  of  heart  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  ark  of  God  into  'the 
place  which  he  had  prepared  for  its  reception, 
amidst  the  shoutings  of  joy  and  praise  raised  by 
the  multitude  that  kept  holy-day  to  celebrate  so 
propitious  an  event,  together  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  many,  many  times  in  which  he  had 
mingled  his  voice  with  that  of  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  subsequently,  on  God's  own  hallowed  day, 
the  sacred  Sabbath,  while  he  and  they  appeared 
before  the  Lord,  to  praise  him  for  his  goodness, 
and  to  implore  a  continuation  of  his  precious 
blessings, — ^this  blended  remembrance  rose  upon 
the  mind  of  the  pious  monarch,  when  driven  be- 
yond Jordan  by  the  rebellion  of  his  unnatural 
son  Absalom,  and  deepened  the  pangs  which 
wrung  his  bosom,  in  his  miserable  hours  of  exile 
and  affliction.    As  he  gazed  around  him,  iu  )u8 


sas 
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wild  and  woody  iditade,  on  the  ragged  rocksy  luid 
shaggy  dells,  and  waTiog  m<mntatn  mdes,  so  un» 
like  the  palace-crowned  eminences  of  Jenisalem, 
or  the  vine-clad  slopes  around  it ;  as  be  listened 
to  the  dashing  and  deafening  roar  of  falUng  streams, 
so  different  from  the  sweet  symphonioas  harmony 
of  instniniental  mnsic,  blending  with,  or  rising 
clear  above,  the  swdling  anthem  of  an  adoring 
mttltitttde,  hymning  in  his  own  lofty  strains  the 

E raises  of  JehoTah,  the  strong  contrast  between 
is  former  well  remembered  happiness,  and  his 
present  extreme  distress,  inspired  him  to  breathe 
forth  his  mighty  woe  in  strains  at  once  mournful 
and  snblime,  to  the  t^  loftiest  degree :  **  As 
the  hart  pantetk  afiber  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come 
and  appear  before  God?" 

Do  not  these  views  of  the  eircumstances,  amid 
which  David  composed  this  psalm,  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  intelligence  with  which  you,  Chris- 
tian friendc^  peruse  its  deeply  pathetic  language  ? 
But  there  is  one  topic  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
scarcely  touched,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  the 
very  one  that  most  demands  your  attention.  To 
that  let  us  now  betake  ourselves,  during  the  re- 
xiainder  of  this  discourse,  praying  fervently  for 
divine  aid  to  press  upon  your  hearts  and  minds 
the  important  views  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  teach. 
When  a  man  is  plunged  into  sudi  a  state  of 
distress,  that  he  has  sustained  the  loss  of  every- 
thing which  he  formerly  most  highly  prissed, — tjfiAt 
he  has  nothing  left  bat  life  itself,  bereft  of  all  that 
had  formerly  rendered  his  existence  dignified  aad 
happyr-*-if  he  gives  utterance  to  the  grief  which 
fills  his  heart  in  the  hours  of  his  heavy  bereave- 
ment, we  may  confidently  expect  that  he  will 
most  loudly  iament  the  loss  of  what  he  moat 
dearly  prised.  Approach  the  sad  retreat  of  the 
banished  man,  and  ask  him  what  he  most  deplores 
in  his  hour  of  aaelancholy  musing  on  joys  de- 
parted, on  the  scenes  and  the  events  of  other 
days,  and  from  his  answer  you  may  form  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  master  element  in  his  for- 
mer hahits,  pursMta,  and  character.  '<  My  scientific 
instruments,  my  books,  my  literary  associates,'' 
answers  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  learning,  the 
man  of  genius ;  **  The  dear  home  of  my  child- 
hood, tbe  haunts  of  early  youth,"  replies  the 
poetical  admirer  of  nature's  romantic  beauties, 
thinking  no  scene  equal  to  those  which  first  woke 
his  yomng  heart's  vernal  delight ;  **  My  parent^ 
my  sisters  and  my  brothers,  the  friend  of  my  bo- 
som, the  partner  of  my  life,"  is  the  warm  reply  of 
the  man  of  large  heart  and  tenderly  affectionate 
nature;  '*My  brave  brethren  in  arms,  the  bs- 
eertors  of  my  country's  glory,  the  partakers  of  my 
own,"  bursts  horn  the  lips  of  the  ardent  and  am- 
bitious warrior.  But  let  us  stay  our  pursuit  of 
imaginary  cases,  and  turn  to  a  reality.  In  the 
shaggy  gorge  oip  a  woody  mountain  pass,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Jordan,  behold  a  small 
band  of  veteran  warriors.  Their  monarch-  chief, 
« grey  haired  venerable  man,  sits  apart  on  the 


ffngraant  of  a  rock  in  the  entraaee  of  a  yawainc 
cave»  hie  dim  discrowned  head  drooping  on  bis 
breast  in  deep  dejected  silence.  Wbmk  are  the 
olijects  over  the  loss  of  which  hia  mind  eo  darklj 
and  so  mournfully  broods  ?  What  ia  tha  one  ob- 
ject which  forms  the  central  and  the  mowing  pria- 
cipb  of  all  his  woe  ?  Is  it  the  loaa  of  regil 
power,  sovereign  sway,  nneontrollad  ^^'"i^iim,  9d 
eagerly  sought,  so  deepemtely  held  by  kings  sod 
oonqueror%  by  men  of  strong  mind  and  hwoebty 
spirit  ?  Is  it  the  loss  of  pomp  and  oplaodaai, 
that  spdl  which  fasoinatea  the  proud  ?  or  of  lioea- 
tious  and  luxuriant  indulgenee  in  all  that  cm 
gratify  the  iqspetites  of  sense  and  paaaion,  so 
ei^rly  courted  by  the  vohiptuoos  votan^  of 
pleasure  ?  Approach  and  ask.  Nay,  sneak  not 
but  listen  I  He  raises  his  nu^estie  hnd;  as  ak 
of  profound  woe,  and  yet  mora  profound  and  nk- 
gioos  solemnity,  gives  an  expression  of  indesciib- 
aUe  grandeur  to  the  liaeamenta  of  has  noUe 
conntenance.  In  the  rapt  voice  of  inspiied  aon^ 
his  deep  toned  accents  ponr  forth  the  master  an- 
guish of  his  soul,  fixinr  his  upturned  snppliostii^ 
eye  humbly  yet  earnestly  on  heaven.  <<  As  the  ban 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  paateth  my  sool 
after  thee,  O  God!  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God.  for 
the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appes 
beforo  God?"  The  ingratitude  of  his  peo^ 
the  loss  of  his  sovereignty,  the  hoatiia  daagen 
thickening  around  and  threatening  him  in  his  oU 
age,  even  the  base  and  nnnatnnl  icballioai  of  fas 
beloved  son,  were  all  forgotten,  or  slig^htly  passed 
over,  as  things  of  comparativdy  little  momeat 
when  be  thought  of  his  expulsion  froaa  the  pbce 
where  alone  he  could  enjoy  the  privilage  of  wor- 
shipping the  living  God  in  the  house  dedicated  tr> 
his  name.  Can  anything  moro  strikiagly  prove 
the  inestiauble  value  attached  by  David  to  tint 
sacred  privilege,  the  privilege  of  wor^ipping  Gad 
according  to  his  own  oniinanees,  and  in  cooapaav 
with  the  muUitnde  of  those  who  kaeB  holv  tk 
day  whkh  God  hath  hallowed  to  hknaelf?  Sharpe 
and  more  envenomed  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  wb 
the  pang  that  tore  his  heart,  when  he  thought  of 
the  base  conduct  of  his  guihy  son,  as  appears  from 
the  inconsolable  grief  w^ch  overwhelmed  him  os 
hearing  afterwards  of  his  death ;  hut  his  banish- 
ment from  the  house  and  the  woiship  of  Ges 
tried  his  soul  with  an  agony  so  mnch  moro  intense, 
that  even  the  fiercest  of  his  other  woea  w»  ab- 
sorbed in  that  vast  and  overwhehaing>  afflictiaa. 
Lot  the  voice  of  the  exiled  king  of  Isiael,  inm 
amidst  the  dem  and  savage  reteeata  ia  whkh  b 
sought  refuge  from  the  murderoos  pomit  af  km 
rebdlioos  son,  teach  you,  Christiana,  how  to  essi- 
■Mite  aright  the  privilege  of  asseaUing  jooroslTK 
together  on  the  day  of  the  Lord,  of  ^  going  witi 
the  araltitude  to  the  bouse  of  God,  with  the  voin 
of  joy  and  praise." 

It  will  scarcely  be  objeeM  by  any,  that  Dani. 
was  not  in  every  wayqwsrlified  to  form  anaccavWr 
estimate  of  the  seveml  values  of  the  particulars  *^ 
big  general  loss.  There  are  few  stations  in  lif* 
which  David  had  not  filled ;  fow  sono>wa  «i  h«cb 
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he  had  not  home ;  few  kinds  of  pleasure  whkh  he 
had  not  enioyed.  He  had  experienced  almost  a 
complete  abfttnu^t  and  epitome  of  human  life,  and 
knew  well  the  worth  of  present  and  temporal  en* 
joymenta,  and  of  ftiture  and  heaTenly  hopes.  The 
only  present  loss  that  couM  thoroughly  appal  his 
soul  was  the  loss  of  that  which  belonged  essentially 
to  the  fiiture ;  the  loss  of  nothing  on  earth  could 
he  to  him  an  oyerpowering  loss,  but  the  loss  of 
those  ordinances  which  are  the  means  of  preparing 
for  heaTon.  The  sudden  bereaTement  of  all  those 
tender  and  pure  delights  which  cheer  and  sweeten 
social  existence,  were  felt  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  interruption  of  that  spiritual  communion 
with  God,  which,  commenced  in  time,  shall  form 
the  glory  and  the  blessedness  of  every  pious  soul 
throughout  eternity.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
with  which  David,  the  shepherd-king  of  Israel, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  regarded  the 
bereavement  of  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
joining  in  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
But  euch  sentiments  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
David.  They  have  been,  and  are,  entertained  by 
all,  in  every  age  and  nation,  who  have  ever  felt 
the  pure  and  elevating  gladness  of  heart  and  soul, 
which  swells  and  glows  with  greater  or  less  fer- 
vour in  all  who  join,  with  sincerity  and  truth,  in 
the  pnUic  worship  of  God,  our  creator,  preser- 
ver, redeemer,  and  sanctiiier.  To  the  man  who 
has  ever  felt  the  pure,  hallowed,  sympathetic  thrill 
of  genuine,  scriptural,  and  spiritual  devotion,  as 
he  raised  his  v<Mce  in  harmony  with  a  multitude 
of  fellow-creatures  paising  and  adoring  God,4io- 
thing  earthly  can  €X|ual  the  loss  of  that  truly  in- 
estimable, that  heavenly  privilege.  Innnnicnhie 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  might  easily 
be  adduced  from  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Christians  in  every  age  and  nation  ;  but  we  need 
thero  not.  We  need  only  to  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  every  troe  Christian,  whether,  when  deprived, 
hy  any  dispensation  of  Providence,  of  the  enjoy- 
inent  of  public  worship,  that  privation  has  not 
invariably  been  felt  as  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
painful  di^nsation.  The  loss  of  health,  the  loss 
of  fortune,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  loss  of  home, 
hav«  oilen  been  regarded  as  all  bot  trifles  when 
compared  with  the  loss  of  Christian  communion 
with  each  other  and  with  God.  True,  there  are 
many,  far  too  many,  who  disregard  the  worship  of 
God,  public  and  private,  and  who  could  feel  no 
pain  in  being  deprived  of  all  religious  ordinances. 
Such  men,  indeed,  could  form  no  coao^tion  of 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  mighty  griefs  which 
swallowed  up  in  David's  mind  all  regret  for  the 
loss  of  a  kingdom  and  the  rebellion  of  a  son.  To 
such  men  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  address 
oart^elves,  farther  than  to  remark,  in  passing,  that 
they  manifest  an  abundant  degree  of  self-esrima- 
tion,  to  suppose  that  the  carelessness  of  their 
i^orant  and  little  minds  should  be  received  as  in 
liny  degree  capable  of  counterbalancing  the  strong 
t^stiooony  fui«ished  by  the  conduct  and  the  lan- 
guage of  IXvnd,  that  man  of  large  heart»  multiform 
experience,  and  fervent  spirituality  of  iniad.      *^ 


One  of  the  things  whioh  ooutitBte  Ae  oKoel- 
lency  of  publio  social  worship,  is,  that  it  affords,  so 
far  as  our  present  condition  can,  an  actual  foretaste 
of  the  occupations  and  enji^Fments  of  the  blessed 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  and,  oonsequently,  must 
tend  stroi^ly  to  prepare  us  for  participating  in  the 
pure  ^uad  permanent  ri^tiires  of  their  holy  and 
everlasting  inheritance.  When  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  on  God's  holy  day,  we  meet  wiftk  our 
fellow-worshippers,  and  spend  the  sacrad  hoars  in 
praise,  and  pvnyer,  and  heavenly  meditation,  while 
the  world's  harassing  cares  are  foigotten,  and  every 
jarring  passion  lolled  into  peace&l  and  profound 
repose,  our  souls  the  while  holding  high  converse 
with  our  Redeemer  and  our  God,  do  we  not  fesi 
that  if  the  day,  and  its  hallowed  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments, could  remain  unchanging  and  mternfrinabis, 
and  if  our  souls  could  endure  naweariedlyfor  ever 
the  full  exercise  of  these  holy  afiectionB,  in  the 
strength  of  its  spiritoal  life,  there  would  wani  hot 
httle  to  NaiiM  our  loftiest  conceptioiis  of  that 
glomus  and  eternal  SabbmHtmyMick  awaitsththe 
ransomed  people  of  the  Lord P  Isit  then  strange, 
that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy 
this  foretaste  of  heaven  should  so  deeply  deplore 
its  loss  ?  that  they  should  ragard  every  ather  priva- 
tion as  dust  in  the  balance  ?  that  be  their  other 
distresses  what  they  might,  their  s^e  strong  cry 
should  be  with  David,  «  My  soul  thirstath  for 
God,  the  living  God;  when  shall  I  eome  wad 
appear  before  God  ?" 

It  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  eidisace  the  anguish 
of  snch  a  beraavement,  if  it  were  the  diract  ooq- 
sequence  of  personal  criminality  of  conduct ;  bat 
there  are  many  ways  in  whit^  men  m^  be  deprived 
of  the  high  privilege  of  pnhhc  worship,  without 
anypeculiar  degree  of  personal  criminality.  Disease 
may,  at  one  blow,  prostrate  the  man  of  the  most 
vig^us  and  hewiy  fhime,  and  confine  him  to  the 
bed  of  pain  and  languor  te  a  lengtheaed  term  of 
tedious  years,  utterly  unable  to  take  one  step  to- 
wards the  house  of  God,  while  he  hears  the  toll- 
ing of  the  Sabbath-bell,  and  marks  the  passing 
multitude  thropging  to  the  church,  in  answer  to 
its  sacred  calL  Or  in  the  slow^  but  sure  progress 
of  years,  the  wasting  touch  of  time  may  shrivdl  up 
the  bent  and  toMering  stmctare,  onee  so  light,  so 
agile,  and  so  strong ;  apd  the  dim  eye,  the  dull 
ear,  and  the  feeble  pulse  of  age,  whisper  inces- 
santly their  melancholy  tale  of  graves,  and  epitaphs, 
and  worms  to  the  body ;  of  death*  judgmenty  and 
eternity,  to  the  soul.  Yet,  while  thus  trenibling 
on  the  bri^  of  the  daik  and  narrow  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living,  the  very  circumstances  that 
urge  their  instant  preparation  to  meet  their  God, 
are  those  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ing the  few  venudning,  the  doubly  precious  op- 
portunities of  meeting  Him  in  his  own  appointod 
ordinances,  and  there  listening  to  the  *'  mintttiy 
of  reconciliation,"  tluxmgh  which  ak»e- their  part- 
ing spirits  may  obt^n  that  **  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understandix^y''  to  keep  their  hearts 
and  mindfi.  True,  God  is  not  confined  to  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  can»  and  doea»  accommodate 
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the  infinite  riches  of  his  gnce  to  all  the  necessities 
of  bis  faithful  and  trusting  servants*  Yet,  as 
every  one  who  has  stood  beside  the  sick-bed  of  an 
aged,  or  the  death-bed  of  a  departing,  Christian, 
can  testify,  the  subdued  and  chastened,  yet  deep 
lamentation,  that  it  is  not  now,  and  again  may 
never  be,  with  them  as  in  times  past,  when  they 
went  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  God, 
with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  is  that  which  is 
most  frequently  heard  from  their  faltering  lips, 
mingled  with  prayers  for  more  entire  resignation 
to  the  all-disposing  will  of  their  gracious  God, 
in  this  their  saddest  and  most  grievous  bereave- 
ment. And  dear,  inestimably  dear,  to  such  faint 
and  way-worn  pilgrims  of  the  world,  are  those 
pastoral  visits  which  bring  to  their  lonely  and 
solitary  abodes  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
they  so  ardently  long  to  hear,  so  urgently  need  to 
make  fully  their  own,  before  they  depart  to  their 
dread  and  final  account.  Nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  profoundly  pathetic  than  the  sad  and 
softened  complaint,  of  half  reluctant  resignation, 
falling  tremblingly  from  the  tongue  of  the  aged 
Christian,  that,  but  for  want  of  accommodation 
within  a  moderate  distance,  his,  or  her,  few  re- 
maining days  might  yet  be  cheered  and  blessed  by 
again,  and  yet  again,  mingUng  a  feeble,  but  a  fer- 
vently earnest  utterance  of  praise  and  adoration 
with  the  full  voice  of  the  multitude  of  God's  peo- 
ple, in  the  house  dedicated  to  his  name  and  ser- 
vice,— again,  and  yet  again,  enjoy  this  foretaste  of 
heaven,  and  heaven's  eternal  bliss, — again,  and 
yet  again,  listen  to  the  full  and  free  proclamation 
of  the  Redeemer's  everlasting  love,  that  having 
beheld  his  salvation  here,  their  peaceful  departure 
may  be  a  calm  translation  into  hb  kingdom  of 
eternal  glory. 

EDUCATION   IN   THE   HIGHLANDS   AND 
ISLANDS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

THE     GSN*£BAL     ASSEMBLY'S     SCHEME. 
No.   IV. 

In  November  1830,  the  committee,  with  the  view  of 
ascertauiing  tbe  actual  state  of  education  in  the  High- 
lands and  litlands,  issued  a  comprehensive  schedule  of 
inquiry  on  this  subject,  to  the  parochial  ministers  of  the 
various  districts.  Answers  to  their  inquiries  were 
obtained  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a-half,  so  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  May  1833,  a 
full  and  detailed  report,  founded  on  the  returns,  was  laid 
00  the  table.  From  this  document,  valuable  from  the 
Important  facts  which  it  contains  in  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  education,  much  interesting  information 
may  be  obtained.  The  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
educational  wants  of  the  Highland  population  is  truly 
appalling.  It  states,  for  example,  as  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  the  number  of  persons,  upwards  of  six  years 
of  age,  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
who  are  unable  to  read,  either  in  the  English  or  Gaelic 
language,  amounts  to  eighty-three  thousand  three 
hundr^  and  ninety-seven !  Nearly  a  sixth,  then,  of 
the  entire  population  of  these  districts  is  not  merely 
uneducated,  but  even  destitute  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. And  of  those  who  have  learned  to  read,  a  great 
number  have  been  taught  to  read  in  Gaelic  only,  and 
numbers  more,  though  they  may  be  stat^^d  in  the  returns 
as  ospable  of  reading  in  the  English  language,  have  been 


so  imperfectly  taught  that  they  cannot  understand  what 
they  read,  and,  therefore,  can  take  no  pleasure  in  wLat 
is  to  them  a  mere  unprofitable  exercise.  And  as  to  tb« 
other  branches  of  an  elementary  education,  matters  are 
still  worse.  The  art  of  writing,  which  b  an  all  but 
universal  acquirement  in  the  liowlands,  is  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  Highlands.  In  Arran,  which  cxm  talcs 
a  population  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  only  two  hundred  and  eighteen  arc  represented  as 
unable  to  read,  while  those  unable  to  write  are  no  fewer 
than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  A 
similar  proportion  probably  obtains  in  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  although  in  the  other  Htghla:;^ 
districts,  writing  is  more  frequently  taught,  the  number 
unacquainted  with  this  invaluable  art  is  probably  Lt 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  learn  d 
to  read.  And  the  most  obvious  cause  cf  this  lamentaMf 
ignorance  of  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  educaticn. 
is  undoubtedly  the  poverty  of  the  Highland,  when  ron> 
pared  with  the  Lowland,  districts  of  Scotland.  UeiKe 
the  necessity  for  strenuous  efforts  to  supply  from  wiih- 
out,  that  instruction  which  could  never  be  obtained  by  (Lt 
internal  resources  of  tbe  districts  alluded  to.  Much  h::^ 
no  doubt,  been  already  done,  but  far  more  remadn^  to  It 
done.  The  feet,  already  mentioned,  is  too  striking  to 
be  Ibst  sight  of,  that  there  are  upwards  of  eigfaty-thr.'i; 
thousand  persons  unable  to  read  the  Word  of  God, 
either  in'  the  Gaelic  or  English  language  !  This  fact  is 
sudident  to  rouse  the  ^ergies  of  every  patriotic,  u: 
every  Christian  mind. 

The  report  which  the  committee  had  drawn  up. 
founded  on  the  returns  they  had  received,  was  prind-d 
and  circulated  extensively  throughout  Scotland,  aid 
among  Scotsmen  in  England,  America,  and  India. 
And  it  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  Highland  population,  not  merely  as  displaying  tbe 
dreadful  deficiency  of  the  means  of  education,  but  thiif 
destitution  also  in  other  respects.  Thus,  from  tbe  r,N 
turns  it  appeared  that  in  forty-five  parishes  there  were 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  families  whick 
neither  possessed  nor  probably  ever  possessed  a  single 
copy  of  the  Word  of  God,  either  in  Gaelic  or  KngUsh ; 
and  there  were  two  thousand  and  thirty-five  fiEiuiilitK, 
rcbiding  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  thirty  roili> 
from  any  place  of  public  worj^hip.  The  committee  be- 
ing thus  made  aware,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  actual 
wants  of  the  Highland  districts,  were  naturally  anxion^ 
to  use  all  legitimate  means  for  supplying  a  deficiency  ^ 
affecting.  They  made  application,  accordingly,  to  tbr 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  who,  with  a  promptitude 
worthy  of  that  truly  Christian  association,  placed  st 
their  disposal  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiirr-firc 
Bibles,  and  four  hundred  and  three  Testaments,  in  the 
Gaelic  and  English  language ;  a  gift  amounting  in  value 
to  upwards  of  six  hundred  pounids.  And,  in  addition 
to  this  munificent  donation,  the  same  society  offered  to 
grant  the  committee  as  many  more  Bibles  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  one  copy  to  every  fiimily  that  m'zlit 
be  found  to  want  a  Bible,  in  those  parishes  which  bad 
not  yet  sent  any  return. 

The  committee  now  began,  in  1834,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  a  very  important  subject  connected  with 
the  efticiency  of  their  schools — the  necessity  of  modA 
schools  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters.  The  srhooU 
of  Tobermory  and  Arran  had  already  attained  a  ciiar- 
acter  somewhat  approaching  to  model  schoob,  ard 
were  firequently  resorted  to  by  young  men,  who  wen* 
desirous  of  being  initiated  in  the  art  of  teadiing.  Tbi^ 
advantage,  however,  was  limited  to  the  respective 
neighbourhoods  of  those  well  conducted  schools.  Bu: 
one  large  district  particularly  attracted  the  attention  ci 
the  committee,  as  being  utterly  removed  from  all  <h»- 
portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  We  refer  to  the  whole  country  of  S^f  t- 
kuid,  including  twelve  parishes  and  a  popitlatioo  of 
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twejity-mne  tlionsaiid  tbree  hundred  tnd  ninety-two 
persons.  To  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  for 
that  isolated  region,  the  heritors  of  Lerwick  voted  the 
Yery  handsome  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  select  a  situation  for  the  school-house  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 

To  the  institution  of  a  model  school  for  the  training 
of  schoolmasters  in  general,  the  committee  directed 
much  of  their  consideration,  and  in  the  meantime,  un- 
til their  plans  were  fully  matured,  the  candidates  for 
the  Assembly's  schools  were,  and  indeed  still  are,  re- 
quired to  attend  for  several  weeks  on  the  Sessional 
School,  conducted  by  Mr  Wood.  Under  the  tuition  of 
that  distinguished  philanthropist,  to  whose  meritorious 
exertions  we  called  attention  in  our  last  number,  they 
join  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  institution  as  pupils, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  they  are  employed  as  monitors, 
aiid  their  education  as  schoolmasters  is  not  considered 
as  completed  till  they  have  acquired  considerable  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  teaching. 

Instead  of  confining  their  attention  exclusively  to 
the  Highland  districts  of  the  country,  the  committee 
resolved,  in  1635.  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  sute  of 
education  in  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country 
generally.  With  this  view,  they  circulated  a  schedule 
among  l^e  parochial  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Paisley,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  requesting  in- 
formation on  various  points  connected  with  this  impor- 
tant subject.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  such  as 
to  awaken  the  deepest  commiseration  in  every  philan- 
thropic heart.  To  mention  only  one  instance  out  of 
many.  In  five  of  the  parishes  of  Glasgow,  embracing 
a  population  of  forty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, it  appears  that  there  were  at  the  date  of  the  re- 
turns, and  the  evil  is  daily  on  the  increase,  one  thou* 
sand  four  huudred  and  fifty-seven  persons,  betwixt  six 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  unable  to  read,  and  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thiily-six,  betwixt  ten  and 
fiiteen,  unable  to  write. 

The  facts  thus  brought  out,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  and  the  other  schemes 
belonging  to  the  Church,  awakened  a  still  greater  inte- 
rest in  their  behalf,  and  the  result  has  been  very  grati- 
fying. Presbyteries  throughout  the  Church  have  formed 
themselves,  in  many  instances,  into  associations  for  the 
furtherance  of  these  benevolent  objects,  and  the  con- 
tributions have  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  Glas- 
gow, more  especially,  the  subject  of  education  has 
attracted  prominent  notice ;  and  a  Normal  School  has 
been  established  in  that  town,  which,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  its  able  and  enlightened  rector,  Mr  M*Crie, 
is  likely  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  art  of  teaching  in 
Scotland. 

To  accomplish  the  various  plans  which  the  committee 
had  formed  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  their 
benevolent  scheme,  the  General  Assembly,  at  their 
meeting  in  "Aay  1835,  resolved  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  Government  entertained  the  matter  so 
favourably,  as  to  lead  the  committee  to  believe  that 
seboola  would  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
Parliamentary  Churches  recently  erected  in  the  High- 
lands.  The  parishes  assigned  to  those  Churches  are 
calculated  to  contain  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-five  persons,  upwards  of  six  years  of  age, 
unable  to  read ;  and  the  endowment  of  schools,  there- 
fore, for  the  supply  of  education  to  so  great  a  mass  of 
the  population,  was  an  object  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
Government  had  already  directed  their  attention  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  large  towns,  and  it  was  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  August  1834,  "  That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  pounds,  be  granted  to 
his  Majesty,  to  enable  him  to  issue  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses,  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions 
for  that  purpose,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 


the  poorer  classes  in  certain  great  towns  in  Scotland, 
and  for  the  erection  of  model  schools  in  England.*' 
The  voting  of  this  sum  was  regarded  by  all  the  friends 
of  education  as  a  token  for  good,  and  lUgh  hopes  were 
entertained  that  something  fitfther  would  be  done  in 
the  good  cause.  Nor  have  these  hopes  been  disap- 
pointed. The  welcome  intelligence  has  been  recently 
received  by  the  Assembly's  committee,  that  Govern- 
ment intend  to  dedicate  a  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  endowment  of  schools  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  Parliamentary  Churches  have  been  built. 
This  is  a  great  boon,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  is  merely 
an  earnest  of  what  will  yet  be  done  for  the  uneducated 
portion  of  oar  countrymen,  both  in  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands.  Private  munificence  may  do,  as  it  has 
already  done,  much,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
h&tion  is  such  as  to  call  for  greater  exertions  than  pri- 
vate individuals  can  ever  command.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  be  obtained ; 
and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  bene- 
volent wish  of  a  Christian  and  patriotic  king  shall  be 
fulfilled,  '*  that  every  child  in  the  British  dominions 
shall  be  able  to  read  his  Bible." 


SKETCHES  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  ISRAEL. 

By  the  Rkv.  Geoegk  Muirhead,  D.  D., 

Minister  of  Cramond, 

No.  in. 

*'  And  it  came  to  pais,  In  process  of  time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
died :  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bont^e, 
and  they  cried :  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  Ood,  by  reason  of  ine 
txindage.  And  God  heard  their  groaning,  and  God  remembered  his 
covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  And  God 
loolLcd  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  and  God  had  respect  unto  them." 
Exodus  U.  33-25. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  comprehends  the 
time  from  the  call  of  Abraham  onwards  to  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  by  the  mighty  power 
of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses.  At  the  call  of 
Abraham  was  the  first  intimation  given  respecting  the 
nation  of  Israel  that  was  to  be  descended  from  him ; 
and  in  this  first  mention  of  them,  they  were  spoken  of 
as  a  nation  of  whom  God  would  have  a  special  care, 
and  to  whom  he  would  give  the  whole  land  of  Canaan 
for  a  possession.  And  what  God  said  of  Abraham, 
*'  Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  be  he 
that  curseth  thee,"  was  intended  also  to  apply  to  the 
nation  to  be  descended  from  him ;  they  being  in  the 
loins  of  Abraham,  we  may  say,  when  the  words  were 
spoken  to  him.  And  that  the  blessing  belonged  to  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  Abraham,  from  whom  they  were 
descended,  appears  from  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  when 
Balak  sent  for  him  to  curse  Israel.  Thus  said  he, 
*'  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  hath  sent  for  me  from 
Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying,  Come, 
curse  me  Jacob,  come,  defy  me  Israel.  How  shall  I 
curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  How  shall  I  defy 
whom  God  hath  not  defied  ?  For  from  the  top  of  the 
rocks  I  see  him,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him.  Lo  I 
the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  "  And 
connected  with  the  very  first  promise  of  this  nation  to 
be  descended  from  Abraham,  was  the  promise,  that  in 
him,  and  in  his  seed,  all  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed.  So  that  here,  in  the  very  first  .mentioning  of 
the  Israelites,  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  great  purpose 
for  which  they  were  then  to  be  separated  from  other 
nations, — that  from  among  them  the  Saviour  was 
to  be  descended.  God,  therefore,  from  the  first,  was 
to  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  that  nation ;  for  there 
was  a  special  blessing  in  it,  from  which  all  other  nations 
were  in  due  time  to  be  benefited.  On  this  very  account^ 
Satan,  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man,  has  in  all  ages 
peculiarly  directed  his  efforts  against  Israel,  knowing  , 
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ihmt  the  hopei  of  ftJkn  nan  were  oonneeted  with  them } 
that  ao,  if  poerible,  by  cutting  off  the  Imelitiflh  people, 
he  might  ruin  our  hepet  for  ever;  and,  ai  we  pfoeeed 
is  their  history,  we  ahaU  find  how  wonderfolly  they 
were  preserved  from  dangers  that  titfeateaed  their 
deduction.  The  coaunand  of  God,  on  sndi  occasions, 
was,  "  Destroy  it  not ;  for  there  ia  a  blessing  in  it." 

The  promise  firti  made  to  Abraham,  that  he  should 
have  a  numerous  posterity,  who  would  beoome  a  great 
nation,  was  renewed  to  him,  when  he  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  The  Lord  said,  **  I  wHi  make  thy 
seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also 
be  numbered."  Again,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and 
told  him,  "  That  his  posterity  should  be  strangers  in  a 
land  not  theirs,  and  they  should  afflict  them  four  hun- 
dred years."  And  also,  "  That  nation  whom  they  serve 
wiU  I  judge,  saith  the  Lord."  And  afterwards,  "  That 
they  came  out  with  great  substance."  That  same  pro- 
mise wae  afterwards  renewed  to  Isaac,  and  also  to  Jacob, 
having  alivays  eonneeted  with  it  the  promise  of  the 
seed,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  weie  to  be 
blessed.  And  observe,  bow  wonderful  were  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  for  insuring  the  fulfilment  of 
what  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  in  regard  to  the 
nation  to  be  descended  from  him.  The  envy  and  hatred 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  their  selling  him  to  be  a  bond- 
man in  Egypt,  was  the  means,  by  the  overruling  hand  of 
God,  of  providing,  in  the  fat  of  that  land,  a  residence 
for  the  twelve  patriarchs  and  their  families,  until  they 
became  a  great  nation.  And  when  Jacob  set  out  for 
Bgypt,  God  met  with  him  at  Beersheba,  and  encour- 
aged him  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  saying^  '*  I  am  God, 
the  God  of  thy  Esther.  Fear  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt ;  for  I  will  surely  make  of  thee  a  great  nation." 
And  both  Jacob,  and  his  son  Joseph,  on  their  death- 
beds, made  mention  of  God's  promise  to  give  Israel  the 
land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession.  Jacob,  in  testimony 
of  his  belief  in  this  promise,  made  Joseph  swear,  that 
.  he  would  bury  him  in  the  land  of  Osnaan.  And  Jose|^ 
confirmed  to  them  the  same  promise,  telling  them  that 
God  would  surely  visit  them,  and  bring  them  up  again 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  as  a  pledge  to  them  of  the 
fiilfilment  of  that  promise,  he  left  it  as  his  dying  charge 
upon  them  and  their  posterity,  that  his  body  should  be 
kept  in  Egypt,  and  carried  with  them,  when  they 
should  depart  from  Egypt  to  go  to  Canaan.  This  charge 
was  observed.  Joseph's  body  was  embalmed,  and  put  in  a 
ooffln,  and  carefully  kept.  And  thus  they  had  with 
tbera,  during  aU  the  time  of  their  residence  in  Egypt, 
in  the  embahned  body  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  a  pledge 
of  the  promise  of  God,  to  bring  them  again  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  And  when  the  time  of  their  deliver- 
ance came,  we  are  informed,  that  Moses  took  the  bones 
of  Joseph  with  him,  when  he  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
They  were  Tiith  them  in  all  their  journeys  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  Were  at  length  deposited  in  Canaan  under 
the  care  of  Joshua. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph,  but  little  is  known  of  the 
people  of  Israel  during  their  four  hundred  ytan'  so- 
journing in  Egypt.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  God,  they  continued  to  increase 
very  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  a  cause  of  jealousy  and  alarm 
to  the  king  and  people  of  Egypt.  Hanh  measures 
were  accordingly  resorted  to  by  the  government,  with 
a  view  of  diminishing  their  numbers.  They  intended 
to  wear  out  the  strength  of  the  Israelites,  by  making 
slaves  of  them,  and  dooming  them  to  hard  labour.  But 
in  this  attempt  they  were  altogether  defeated;  the 
more  that  they  were  oppressed,  they  increased  the 
more  rapidly.  Even  the  cruel  mandate  given  them,  to 
cast  their  male  children  into  the  river  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom,  was  without  the  desired  effect  An  order 
ao  repugnant  to  the  strong  feelings  of  parental  afifection, 
would  not,  it  is  to  bt  supposed,  be  very  rigorously 


neeuted.  And  it  seems  to  have  beea  in  force  ootly  to 
a  short  time.  It  is  very  remarkable,  hmrever,  that, 
while  the  Woody  order  wae  in  force,  urn  conpliaoce  of 
Moses'  parents  with  that  order  was  overruled  in  the 
providence  of  God,  not  only  for  deliverinr  him  fnm 
perishing  in  the  river,  but  was  the  neana  m  Ua  beeeiB- 
ing  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Thus  t^ 
appointed  deliverer  of  Israel  from  the  bcmda^  of  ^ypt, 
was  brought  op  in  the  palace  of  King  Phanoh,  obtss- 
ed  the  best  education  that  Egypt  could  gfre^  and  wii 
thus  qunlified  for  the  arduous  charge  with  which  he  wti 
afterwards  to  be  invested,  of  conducting  the  people  d 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  through  the  wUderneas  to  the  ooo- 
fines  of  the  promised  hmd.  Thus  God  naakes  erec 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the  remnant  of 
his  wrath  he  will  restrain. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Israel  were  very  hearilf 
oppressed.  And  what  was  still  a  darker  featore  ia 
their  case,  the  state  of  religion  appears  to  hare  been  tt 
a  very  low  ebb  among  them.  They  had  forgotten  tbt 
promises  of  deliverance  which  had  been  onade  to  tbtm 
by  the  God  of  their  fiithers,  that  they  should  be  broo^rbt 
again  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  provided  their  h^tdsg^ 
hid  been  relaxed,  they  would,  many  of  theai  at  least, 
have  been  content  to  abide  by  the  desh-pots  of  Egrpc 
And  their  falling  back  from  the  worship  and  sernre  of 
God  into  a  lamentable  state  of  spiritual  decay  nnd  hack- 
sliding,  was,  we  may  suppose,  the  cause  of  tlieir  be:^ 
permitted  to  undergo  the  severe  chastisement  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage.  They  were  thus  taught,  in  (hea 
own  sad  experience,  that  it  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  tbis^ 
to  depart  from  the  service  of  the  living  God ;  and  tits: 
in  times  of  trial  and  trouble,  it  is  to  God  alone  «e 
must  look  for  comfort,  support,  and  deliveraaee. 

There  was,  however,  a  remnant  among  them  wio 
fSeared  God,  though  their  number  was  small.  AnMsig 
them  were  the  parents  of  Moses,  since,  we  find  them 
commended  for  their  fkith  by  the  Apostle  Pan],  in  bit 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  saf- 
ferings  under  the  oppression  of  their  Egyptian  task- 
masters, they  that  truly  feared  God  among  them  womi 
still  cling  to  the  promise  of  the  Saviour,  and  woeid 
still  rest  on  the  assurance  which  God  had  given  &em 
of  their  being  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage  by  the  outstretched  arm  of 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  And  they  wonld  not  ense 
to  cry  mightily  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously present  with  them  in  their  trying  circinnstsnce^; 
that  he  would  have  respect  to  their  tears,  and  aig^ 
and  groans ;  and  that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  be 
would  come  down  and  accomplish  their  deliverance. 

Now,  in  this  cruel  oppression  of  the  people  of  Israel 
by  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  we  have  a  striking 
representation  of  that  degraded  state,  in  whidi  all  are, 
by  nature,  under  spiritual  bondage  to  sin  and  9atan. 
These,  our  spiritual  enemies,  tike  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians,  tyrannise  over  us,  they  hold  os  fest,  and 
refuse  to  let  us  go.  There  is  this  great  difRsresce, 
however,  between  the  two  cases.  The  Israelites  wipre 
fully  a'ware  of  their  wretched  condition  ;  they  groaned 
under  it;  they  earnestly  desired  deliverance.  Bat 
many  of  the  deluded  captives  of  sin  and  Satan  bar 
their  chains.  They  know  not  what  it  is  to  enj^r 
spiritual  liberty;  yea,  they  boast  of  their  freedom, 
while  they  are  all  the  while  the  bondmen  of  comipdon. 
But  were  they  once  made  fully  aware  of  that  stskte  of 
degradation,  of  bondage  and  misery  in  which  we  are  aU 
involved  by  the  fall;  then  would  they  cry  out  fur 
deliverance !  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  - 

Thus  was  it  with  the  Israelitei.  They  cried  imto 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  heard  their  cry,  and  was  graoou»- 
ly  pleased  to  interpose  and  to  accomplish  fbr  them  a 
glorious  detiverance.  And  although  God  might  have  at 
once  effected  their  rescue  by  one  signal  display  of 
his  mighty  power,  he  was  pleased  to  accomplidi  h  in 
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a  gradual  nittmek,  to  exhibit,  is  the  cmo  of  Pharaoh, 
the  obstbmte  hardness  of  the  human  heart ;  and  that 
by  repeated  displays  of  his  almighty  power,  aU  Egypt 
might  know,  that  amongst  their  gods  many,  and  lords 
many,  there  was  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Israel. 
Accordingly,  when  God,  by  ten  successive  strokes  of 
judgment,  made  his  power  known,  and  caused  terror 
Slid  dismay  to  spread  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  brought 
out  his  people  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  aU  their  sub- 
itance  mth  them,  not  one  hoof  was  left  behind.  Nor 
did  they  come  out  empty-banded.  They  came  out 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  The  Egyp- 
tians themselves  were  glad  to  forward  their  departure ; 
having  been  taught  by  their  own  sad  experience,  that 
their  Redeemer  was  strong  and  mighty. 

In  this  deliverance,  the  Israelites  had  a  type  of  a  still 
greater  deliverance  to  be  wrought  for  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  all  their  enemies,  in  the  latter  days ;  and  in 
this  deliverance,  there  was  also  a  type  of  that  spiritual 
deliverance  from  the  degrading  bondage  of  sm  and 
Satan,  which  Christ  accomplishes  in  bebidf  of  all  who 
believe.  Of  which  salvation,  Zacharias  prophesied, 
when  he  said,  **  Bleseed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for 
he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  and  raised  up 
for  us  an  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  servant 
David  ;  as  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets, 
which  have  been  since  the  world  began,  that  we  should 
be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all 
that  hate  us ;  to  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our 
fathers,  and  to  remember  his  holy  covenant,  the  oath 
which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham,  that  he  would 
grant  unto  us,  that  we  being  delivered  out  of  the  hands 
of  oar  enemies,  might  serve  him,  without  fear,  in  holi* 
nesa  and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  oi  our 
hves."  And  as  the  Israelites,  when  delivered  from 
their  enemies,  were  also  enriched,  so,  in  the  salvadon 
of  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  only  a  deliverance  from  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  but  there  is  the  obtaining  of  the 
true  riches,  even  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  we  may  be 
rich.  **  Ye  know,"  saith  the  apostle,  '*  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sokes  he  became  poor,  that  we,  through  bis 
poverty,  might  be  rich/'  And  as  the  people  of  Israel, 
from  being  the  bondmen  of  Pharaoh,  became  the  people 
of  God,  so,  in  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  we  are 
delivered  from  the  degrading  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan, 
to  be  adopted  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  Farther,  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  stood  intimately  connected  with  the 
delivenyioe  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Their  having  their 
door-posts  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  was 
the  means  of  their  deliverance  from  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  And  the  great  deliverance  from  sin 
and  Satan,  was  aocomplished  through  the  shedding  of 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  ble- 
mish and  without  spot. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  sketdi  of  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  Israel }  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  very 
signal  deliverance,  wrought  out  for  them  by  very  won- 
derful displays  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  such  as 
have  not  been  manifested  in  fiivour  of  any  other  nation. 
In  this  we  see  a  oonfirmadon  of  what  the  Scripture 
has  so  expressly  declared,  that  he  hath  not  dealt  so 
with  other  nations.  And  from  this  period  of  their  his- 
tory, let  us  learn, 

1.  To  be  deeply  humbled  in  the  contemph&tion  of 
that  state  of  guilt,  degradation,  and  misery,  in  which 
we  are  involved  under  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan, 
of  which  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  with  all  its  rigours, 
affords  but  a  hint  emblem. 

a»  To  be  thankful  for  that  blessed  way  of  deliver* 
aace  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  pre^ 
figured  by  the  paschal  lamb.  It  is  by  having  his 
precious  blood  sprinkled  upon  «S|  that  we  thadl  be 
ctovnMd  from  ikU  sim 


3.  To  remember,  that  having  been  redeemed  at  such 
a  price,  we  are  no  longer  our  own,  we  are  Christ's ; 
we  are  no  longer  to  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  Him  who 
died  for  us,  and  who  rose  tigttm^ 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
God's  love  to  hit  cAosm..->-How  very  marvellous  is 
the  special  love  of  Oqd  to  fak  chosen  I  Many  waters 
could  not  quench,  all  the  floods  could  not  drown  it. 
The  hatred  of  hell  is  unequal  to  its  extincdon ;  the 
ages  of  eternity  unable  to  diminish  its  ardour;  the 
wealth  of  the  universe  is  insufficient  to  bribe  it  from 
its  purposes  of  mercy.  It  dwelt  from  everlasdng  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  God;  and  thenoe  did  it  ema- 
nate  to  expatiate  on  all  the  hosts  of  the  blest.  But 
heaven  could  not  hold  it,  the  precincts  of  that  holy 
place,  widely  extended  though  they  be,  were  too  nar- 
row for  its  ever  expanding  benignity;  it  burst  the 
sacred  boundaries,  it  c%escended  to  the  earth,  and  there 
its  manifestations  have  not  been  confined  to  one  coun- 
try or  people ;  for,  wherever  man  has  established  for 
himself  a  habitation,  there  does  it  sdect  its  objects. 
At  one  time,  perhaps,  its  footsteps  are  traoeable  in  the 
sea,  as  it  travels  over  its  waters  to  visit  the  cabin  and 
the  heart  of  some  far  off  mariner ;  at  another,  it  may 
be  seen  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of 
spices,  hastening  with  joy  fid  footsteps  to  the  relief  of 
some  broken-hearted  exile  in  the  solitudes  in  Siberia ; 
now,  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  lanes  of  the  thickly 
peopled  dty,  entering  the  house  where  disease,  and 
poverty,  and  death,  in  terrible  alliiwee,  sit  brooding 
together  with  ominous  aspect ;  and  anon,  it  is  found 
penetradog  the  thickets  of  the  Canadian  wilderness, 
and  leading  captive  the  minds  and  the  affections  of  their 
rude  inhabitants.  At  its  call,  their  weapons  of  war 
drop  from  their  hands,  the  battle*cry  ceases,  and  these 
back  settlements  of  the  world  resound  with  the  song 

of  the  good  will  of  heaven  to  man Sosthenes.  (On 

Union  to  Christ  and  abiding  in  Him.) 

Meditation  must  be  combined  with  hearing  the  Word, 
— As  rain,  without  which  nothing  can  grow,  may  fall 
so  often,  and  in  such  excess,  as  to  prove  no  less  hurt- 
ful than  a  drought,  so  it  is  common,  very  common,  for 
religious  persons  to  hear,  and  hear,  and  hear,  till  they 
are  very  little  alone, — are  utter  strangers  to  medita- 
tion,— are  as  ignorant  of  the  Scriptnres,  and  their  in- 
terpretation by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  those  who  hear  onlv 
ignorant  teachers.  I  had  rather  spend  one  hour  with 
the  dearest  friend  I  have  upon  earth,  than  hear  him 
commended  for  days  together.  Private  prayer  and  me- 
ditation upon  the  blessed  Word  of  God,  is  spending  our 
time  with  the  beloved  Jesus.  The  sermon  is  the  com- 
mendation of  his  excellency.— YsBnr. 

Presence  of  God, — In  the  depth  of  the  nighty  when  we 
are  left  to  darkness,  to  silence,  and  ourselves,  the  utter 
stillness,  and  the  blank  void  that  surround  us  some- 
times bring  a  powerful  sense  of  God's  presence  along 
%vith  them, — and  the  more  we  attempt  to  escape  it,  the 
more  palpably  it  seems  to  gather  around  us  in  the 
obscurity.  Some  way  or  other,  man  can  never  be 
totally  alone,  the  very  absence  of  every  other  being, 
and  of  every  other  object  of  sense  or  thought,  appears 
almost  necessarily  and  irresistibly  to  suggest  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  Then,  when  we  seem  to  feel  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  thought  will  occur,  "  Was  he  not  equally 
present  this  day  and  every  moment  of  my  life  ?  and 
yet,  how  litde  have  I  been  influenced  in  my  heart,  con- 
versation, and  conduct,  by  the  sense  that  his  eye  was 
everlastingly  open  upon  me,  as  it  is  at  this  Instant  1  **-^ 
Wolfe's  Hemains. 

Preparation/or  Heetven.-^Thef  that  look  for  a  heaven 
made  ready,  should  live  as  if  they  were  in  heavoi 
already..^I>yBB, 
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SACRED  POETRY. 
HTMN, 

Bt  Robeet  Kate  Geeyille,  LL.  D. 

O  God  1  we  come  before  thee, 
Oppre&s'd  with  doubta  and  fears; 

We  cease  not  to  adore  thee, 
With  many  ughs  and  tears. 

But  thou  canst  oomfort  send  us ; 

Oh  bid  our  fears  depart  I 
And  joy,  if  thoii  befriend  us, 

Shall  reign  in  every  heart. 

The  gold  of  earthly  treasure^ 

We  count  it  all  as  dross ; 
The  sum  of  earthly  pleasure 

Is  \'anity  and  loss. 

On  thee,  O  God !  depending, 

We  seek  a  nobler  prize  ; 
A  bright  and  never-ending 

Reward  beyond  the  skies. 

To  thy  own  holy  mountapi. 
Oh  let  us,  then,  press  on !  . 

And  drink  we  at  the  fountain, 
That  gives  us  strength  alone  I 

Oh  may  we,  all  things  selling. 

Obtain  one  pearl  above ! 
And  reach  that  happy  dwelling, 

Of  everlasting  love  1 

JEHOVAH-JIREH. 

By  Richard  Huxe,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mt  brother,  cease  that  plaintive  moan,-« 

My  sister,  wipe  those  tears  away ; 
What,  though  your  sweetest  joys  are  flown  ? 

What,  though  your  choicest  gourds  decay  ? 
Earth's  bliss  is  but  a  summer  flower, 

Earth's  woe  a  swiftly  ebbing-tide ; 
And  still,  in  each  distressing  hour, — 

Jehovaih  hears,  and  will  provide  1 

I  too  have  felt  the  pelting  storm. 

Which  rent  the  twig,  and  parent  tree 
I  too  have  wept  the  faded  form. 

And  seen  my  brightest  prospects  flee : 
I  too  have  mark'd  my  lov'd  ones  iall. 

In  childhood's  bloom,  in  manhood's  pride ; 
Yet  faith  could  whisper  'midst  it  all, — 

Jehovah  hears,  and  will  provide  1 

But  what  am  I  ?     See  yonder  hill ; 

The  altar's  built — ^the  heir  is  bound ; 
The  patriarch's  heart  has  ceas'd  to  thrill,_ 

His  hand  is  rais'd  to  strike  the  wound : 
When,  hark !  an  angel  stops  the  deed ; 

Young  Isaac's  bonds  are  cast  aside ; 
Behold  a  meaner  victim  bleed, — 

Jehovah  hears,  and  will  provide ! 

More  wondrous  yet :  when  sin  had  cost 

This  earth  its  charms,  and  man  his  soul ; 
When  worlds  could  not  redeem  the  lost, 

Nor  angels  judgment's  course  control ; 
The  Son  of  God,  in  mortal  guise. 

While  friends  desert,  and  foes  deride. 
On  Calv'ry's  blood  staiird  summit  dies  l^ 

Jehovah  hears,  and  will  provide  I 

Then,  brother,  cease  that  plaintive  moan,— 
Then,  sister,  wipe  those  tears  away ; 

What,  though  your  sweetest  joys  are  flown  t 
What  though  your  choicest  gourds  decay  ? 


Earth's  bliss  is  but  a  summer  ilower. 
Earth's  woe  a  swiftly  ebbiDg-tide; 

And  still,  in  each  distressing  hour,«- 
Jehovah  hears  and  will  provide ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Profitable  Conversation The  late  Hon.   and  Rev. 

W.  B.  Cadogan,  an  excellent  clergyman  at  Reading 
having  been  informed  that  a  lady  m  that  town  W2»  a 
pious  woman,  wished  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  calling  at  her  house.  On  be'.r^ 
introduced  to  the  room  where  she  was  sitting,  be 
apologized  for  his  intruiiion  as  a  stranger,  but  hoping 
that  he  had  the  happiness  of  addressing  one  who  viua 
child  of  God,  and  a  sister  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  antici- 
pated both  pleasure  and  profit  from  mutual  intercourse. 
These  words  excited  the  attention,  and  impressed  tie 
heart  of  the  servant,  who  had  shown  Mr  C.  into  tic 
room.  She  retired  wondering  what  these  things  meant 
— "  a  child  of  God — a  sister  in  Christ  JesiM,**  and  w&a 
led  anxiously  to  inquire — "  Am  I  a  child  of  God  ?  or  is 
there  any  possibility  of  my  becoming  so  ?  **  She  retired 
to  her  chamber,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  poorcd 
out  her  heart  in  humble  prayer  that  she  might  be  uugbt 
what  at  present  she  little  understood,  and  might  becoiue 
the  character  she  considered  so  honourable  and  desirable. 
Her  impression  proved  abiding,  and  to  old  age  she  exeu* 
plified  the  Christian  character.  What  good  may  arlv?. 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  from  a  single  pious  expres&::c! 

A  negro  tcholar, — While  a  naval  oflScer  was  inspect- 
ing one  of  the  schools  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
containing  two  hundred  negro  boys  and  girls,  a  si^ 
was  made  by  one  of  the  children,  (by  holding  up  b» 
hand,)  intimating  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  mav 
ter.  On  going  up  to  the  child,  who  was  sotiievhst 
more  than  eight  years  of  age,  the  master  inquired  whir 
was  the  matter.  "  Massa,"  he  replied,  ifiith  a  look  cf 
horror  and  indignation,  which  the  officer  said  he  should 
never  forget,  and,  pointing  to  a  little  boy  of  the  saT>f 
age,  who  sat  beside  him,  *'  Massa,  this  boy  says  be 
does  not  believe  in  the  resurrection."  **'  This  is'  verv 
bad,"  said  the  master ;  *'  but  do  you,  my  little  tiellow," 
addressing  tbe  young  informer,  "  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection yoursell?"  "Yes,  massa,  1  do."  "But  caa 
you  prove  it  from  tbe  Bible  ?"  "  Yes,  massa ;  Je$ui 
says,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  K*- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  lire ;  * 
and  in  another  place,  '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  lire 
also.' "  The  master  added,  "  Can  you  prove  it  from 
tbe  Old  Testament  also?"  "  Yes;  for  Job  says,  *I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though  after  my 
skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God.'  And  David  says,  in  one  of  his  psalms,  *  1 
shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  Ukeneas.* " 
"  But  are  you  sure  these  passages  are  in  tbe  Bible? 
Here  is  a  Bible,  point  them  out  to  us."  The  Httle  boy 
instantly  found  all  the  passages,  and  read  them  aloud. 
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THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS.  THE  CONCERN 
OF  ALL  CLASSES  IN  A  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY. 

Br  THE  Ret.  Thomas  Dimma,  A.Bi., 
MnUter  of  Queenrfeny. 

A  WIDOWED  mother,  and  orphan  children,  prefer 
a  claim  to  attention  and  friendly  assistance,  to 
which  no  heart  could  he  conceived  to  be  insensi- 
ble. The  sad  reverse  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
a  husband  does  excite  feelings  of  commiseration, 
and  a  family  of  helpless  children  is  a  spectacle 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  with  a  heart 
unmoved.  But  when  the  general  sensation  occa- 
sioned by  a  recent  bereavement  has  subsided,  there 
i»  found  to  survive  only  a  portion  of  operative  and 
decided  benevolence.  The  majority  of  spectators  re- 
tire from  the  scene,  after  having  laid  their  offering  of 
lamentation  and  regret  at  the  feet  of  the  mourners, 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  have  done  to  others 
what  they  would  expect  they,  in  return,  should  per- 
form towards  them.  Tears  may  have  been  shed,  or 
rather  the  word  that  indicates  sorrow  may  have  been 
uttered,  hot  this  scene  being  closed,  the  bereaved 
have  obtained  no  certain  prospect  of  substantial  relief. 

This  may  be  considered  an  unfavourable  or 
partial  view  of  the  workings  of  that  benevolent 
feeling,  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  the  bosom  of 
every  human  being,  but  a  very  slight  review  of 
what  actually  takes  place,  in  scenes  of  distress, 
will  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  observation. 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless  are  conceived  to 
form  the  special  charge  of  persons  in  easy  or  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  while  those,  who  occupy 
the  same  place  in  society  with  the  individuals  on 
whom  now  the  mantle  of  sorrow  rests,  retire  from  a 
sphere  which  they  consider  it  no  part  of  duty  to  oc- 
cupy. The  relief  of  the  necessitous,  and  genuine 
sympathv  with  their  distress,  thus  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community,  while  the 
smaller,  but  equally  effective,  contributions  of  the 
many  are  withheld.  It  is  a  favourable  trait  in 
human  nature,  that,  jn  a  majority  of  instances, 
such  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  vain, — those 
whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  the  means  of 
doing"  good,  are  not  unwilling  to  stretch  out  their 
hands.  The  exceptions  which  do  present  them- 
•elveSy  confirm  the  truth  of  the  general  observation. 

Now,  when  the  active  co-op«mtion  of  those  in 
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a  humbler  sphere  is  not  obtained,  we  notice  the 
operation  of  a  principle  moet  hostile  to  a  spirit  of 
benevolence,  and  decidedly  subversive  of  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  humblest  and  the  most  inefficient, 
to  show,  at  lea^  a  willingness  to  attempt  what 
they  are  able  to  perform,  and  to  co-operate  readily 
in  every  scheme  of  benevolence,  whose  object  is 
the  relief,  or  the  partial  alleviation,  of  severe  or 
unlooked-for  distress.  Were  the  feeling  pre- 
valent^ and  were  exertions  simultaneously  and 
heartily  made,  from  every  quarter  fn)m  which  the 
smallest  contributiqns  could  flow,  an  agency  would 
be  brought  into  operation,  which  would  be  com- 
mensurate to  the  most  magnificent  results.  But  such 
exertions  are  not  made,  either  because  they  are  con- 
ceived not  to  be  called  for,  or,  in  some  instances,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  conceived  necessary  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  benevolence  in  a  quarter  whence  it  hath 
not  been  accustomed  to  flow  as  a  legitimate  source. 

There  are  cases  of  distress  continually  occur- 
ing,  where  ample  scope  is  given  for  the  opening 
up  of  every  stream  of  benevolence  that  can  re- 
fresh and  exhilerate  them ;  and  when  such  exam- 
ples continually  occur,  efforts  ought  to  be  employed 
to  bring  the  tale  of  woe  and  the  circumstances  of 
suffering  and  bereavement  to  every  door.  When 
this  is  done,  the  charity  of  the  Gospel  is  brought  iti 
contact  with  every  man's  feelings,  and  genuine 
Christianity  is  then  distinguished  from  the  spurious 
and  the  pretending.  Men  may  then  be  taught 
that  the  sum  of  human  comfort  depends  more  on 
the  smaller  contributions  of  the  many,  than  on  the 
single  operations  of  the  most  affluent  and  powerful. 
The  gentle  rain  distils,  in  many  small  and  almost 
imperceptible  drops,  a  more  healthful  watering, 
than  in  the  more  copious  overflowings  of  a  thunder- 
cloud ;  so  from  the  hands  of  many  contributors, 
flows  aid  of  a  more  salubrious  kind,  than  if  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  enjoyed  only  one  powerful 
friend.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  the  union  of 
brothers,  but,  in  the  other,  the  operation  of  a  cause, 
distant  from  the  point  on  which  it  is  brought  to 
bear,  and  having  no  other  connection  with  it,  than 
the  production  of  one  great  and  solitary  effect. 

It  happens,  in  many  instances,  that  the  nume- 
rous and  fancied  uninfluential  exertions  of  those 
in  the  humble  ranks  are  not  thought  of  as  an 
agency  of  a  most  invaluable  kind,  and  the  humble 
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contribution,  because  not  asked,  is  not  proffered, 
or  because  sfnaU,  i^  not  considered  deservii)^  of 
Bolicitatiod.  Injury  is  tl^us  dbne  Xg  many  a  kind 
and  feeling  heart,  and  the  droppings  of  benero- 
lence  are  thus  dried  up,  because  a  channel  in 
wl^ich  it  can  flow  is  thopgl^tlessly  denied^  There 
are  many  who  retire  from  view  with  their  really 
effective  mite,  because  they  posse^a  vot  coin  of  a 
higher  and  a  more  attractive  name,  who,  if  soli- 
cited, would  give  with  cheerfulness  what  they  now 
possess,  and  delight  to  have  the  kindly  cjaarities  kept 
m  play  by  the  small,  but  frequent,  demands  that 
»re  made  upon  them.  It  is  wU  whea  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  community  are  thus  awakened,  and  )cept 
in  constant  play,  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
exciting  motives  that  present  themselves  in  the 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress  that  continually  occur. 

It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  fact  that,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  multitude,  who  could  give 
their  mite,  withhold  it,  and  throw  the  support  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  on  those  who  have 
something  to  give,  and  whose  duty  alone  it  is 
conceived  to  be  to  relieve  the  necesi»itou8.  The 
trifle,  therefore,  which  is  the  right  of  the  sufferer, 
is  thus  diverted  to  another,  and,  very  frequently, 
a  more  questionable  channel ;  and  those  whp  are 
liable  to  the  same  calamities,  live  together  as  if 
mere  words,  or  sorrowful  looks  assumed  on  solemn 
occasions,  were  to  pass  current  coin,  instead  of 
the  substantial  aid  which,  in  small  sums,  flowing 
from  many  quarters,  would  most  amply  relieve. 
When  the  heart  and  the  hand  act  in  unison,  then 
may  we  look  fqr  a  healthful  aspect  of  human  society ; 
the  mild  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  transfused  through 
every  bosom,  and  he  that  hath  his  mite,  though  his 
all,  gives  it  with  a  willing  mind,  knowing  that  He 
who  rules  over  all,  will  never  withdraw  his  aid,  nor 
cramp  his  labours  of  love,  with  a  niggardly  hand. 

There  is  true  satisfaction  in  being  the  recipient 
of  the  small  but  willing  offerings  of  a  Christian 
population,  ready  to  relieve  a  brother  in  distress  ; 
^nd  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  is 
the  origin  of  many  a  good  resolution,  and  of  the 
purpose  tp  act,  as  one  who  has  been  relieved,  and 
will  not  descend  from  the  vantage  ground  on 
which  friends,  kindly  assisting,  have  placed  hiui. 
But  there  are  selflsh  and  cold  nearts,  which  no  tale 
of  distress  can  move,  by  whom  widows,  and  the 
fatherless,  are  not  thov^ght  of  in  thejr  lonely 
habitations, — ^the  orphan's  sigh  is  not  heard.  Let 
others  relieve,  they  have  no  call  addressed  to  them, 
to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  listen  ;  and,  distinction 
if  it  t)e,  it  is  theirs  to  claim  it  as  their  own,  that 
the  mite  craved  they  cannot  bestow,  and  in  the 
number  of  those  who  delight  to  make  the  heart  of 
the  fatherless  to  rejoice,  they  refuse  to  take  a  place. 
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Tbb  income  which  Mr  Carey  derived  ftom  his  secular 
employment,  was  thus  amply  sulficieDt  for  his  own 


support  and  that  of  his  family.  With  a  disinterested, 
ness,  therefore,  worthy  of  his  character,  be  wrote  to 
the  spcif tjf  in  England  whos^  Mtsslofiasy  1^  \n%  lo  -i"? 
the  allowance  he  >vas  accusfomed  to  receive  from  theai 
His  labours,  however,  in  the  good  cause,  were  by  do 
means  relaxed.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  himself  ItouiKi, 
now  that  he  had  become  independent  in  a  pen/Mnri 
point  of  view,  to  devote  his  energies,  as  far  v  pos- 
sible, to  the  great  object  which  had  brought  bina  to 
India.  Besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  civil  employ- 
ment with  the  utmost  diligence  and  assiduity,  be  at- 
tempted native  education,  acquired  the  dialect  of  tbe 
province  in  which  he  lived,  daily  addressed  the  idolat- 
rous natives,  often  travelled  considerable  distsamfo 
preaeh  in  EngUsb,  maintained  an  extensive  currci- 
pondence,  and  mastered  the  alamenU  of  om  of  ttt 
most  diflQcult  and  classic  l^aguagaa  in  the  world  I 

In  the  fbUowirig  September,  (1/94,)  this  ipdc&tigibk 
Missionary  was  tei^d  with  a  severe  atuck  of  Um, 
under  which  he  was  su^ering  whep  one  of  his  childmi 
was  cut  oflf  by  the  same  disease.  These  accumulated 
trials  he  was  enabled  to  endure  as  coming  from  i 
gracious  and  merciful  Father.  For  the  improwwm 
of  his  health,  Mr  Ud ney,  his  kind  patron,  propos<4 1 
journey  towards  Thibet  for  him  and  Mr  Thomai,  Tbei 
both  set  out,  accordingly,  on  the  20th  October,  ari 
after  some  changes,  arrangement  was  made  thsi  U; 
Carey  should  settle  at  Mudnabatty,  as  In  all  probabilitt 
likely  to  be  more  healthy. 

About  this  time,  both  Mr  Carey  and  Mr  The/am 
were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  frv*? 
home,  compjaining  of  the  step  which  they  had  takw  in 
accepting  of  a  secular  employment.  The  fear  which  i^t 
directors  entertained  that  the  missionary  spirit  mifbi  Iv 
lost  amid  the  engrossing  cares  of  the  world,  wan  natun'. 
though  by  no  means,  in  his  ease,  wdl-fomided.  Botb  M: 
Carey  and  his  colleague  were  ardently  devoted  to  t^• 
missionary  cause,  and  though  strictly  attentive  totif^ 
secular  duties,  they  embraced  every  opportunity  of  f"^ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  Bedeemer's  kJAgdom.  h  -^t 
of  Mr  Carey's  letters,  the  following  account  occurs  of  :i 
worship  of  the  sun,  as  practised  in  some  partsof  Ben^:- 

"  The  sun,  called  Soorjyo,  or  Deebahar,  is  sappo--' 
to  be  the  governor  of  all  bodily  diseases,  and  b  tbea*- 
fore  wor^ipped,  to  avert  hU  anger,  and  to  previa: 
diseases*  Some  valctudinariani  worship  biui  c-'vcr,' 
Sundiiy,  by  fastiug  and  offerings ;  but  he  ic  lui^ua*  ^ 
worshipped  the  hrst  Sunday  in  the  month  of  >l'}- 
which  was  last  Lord's  ^ay,  Jan.  14.  The  naino  d 
this  wor!)hip  is  Dhomma  Bhau,  or  Soorjya  Bhau.  Ic 
these  parts  (for  the  manner,  1  am  informed,  n  ditftfiT 
in  some  circumstances,  in  dURsrent  places)  wotLt^ 
appear  to  be  the  principal  actors  In  ihe  worship.  Cu-v^ 
npne  are  exfJuded»  and  even  Mussulmans  havc>  m  J  \ 
Hindi^zed  as  to  join  in  the  idolatry.  It  \v&<  ti  i« ' 
conducted :  At  the  da\>'n  of  the  morning  a  i*'^  j 
number  of  offerings  were  carried  into  the  ^pcn  ^^  4 
and  pkced  in  a  row.  The  offerings  which  1 «»  f  ^ 
sisted  of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  pigeons,  and  kidi ;  ui<^ ' 
suppose  other  things,  as  deer,  bu^BUoes,  &c,  \H^^ 
offered.  By  each  person's  o0Vring  is  placed  a  ?  - 
pitcher-like  pot,  containing  about  a  pint  niidal'> 
water.  A  device,  made  oi  a  water  plant,  a  *pi*''  "* 
phylanthus,  made  to  represent  the  sun,  is  pUv'  f 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  as  people  in  Bnghuid  pkcv  ^*t^ 
The  pot,  with  all  its  appendages,  represents  t^  M 
perhaps  ai  the  vivifier  of  nature.  By  each  o^''{ 
also  is  placed  a what  shall  I  call  it? — so  io<^'^ 
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«1tar,  qr  censer.  It  resembles  a  diafing  disb,  h  irmdc 
of  copper,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  about  a  foot  )on^. 
It  is  called  a  dhoonachee.  It  contains  coals  of  fire,  and 
has  a  kind  of  incense  from  time  to  time  thrown  into 
it,  principaUy  the  pitch  of  the  sauI  tree,  called  here 
dboona.  By  «%ch  ofiering  also  ftands  a  lamp,  whicl) 
U  k«pt  burning  all  day ;  and  the  women  who  ofifer 
take  their  station  by  their  oflferings.  At  sun  -ris?,  they 
walk  four  times  round  the  whole  row  of  oflferines, 
\%'ith  the  smoking  dhoonachee  placed  on  their  heads, 
and  then  resume  their  stations  again,  where  they  con- 
tinae  in  an  ereet  posture,  fasting  the  whole  day,  occa- 
idoaally  throwing  •  little  dhoona  into  the  dhoopacbea. 
Towards  evei^ng,  tb«  Brnhmuu  who  att^i^ds  tb$  cere- 
mony tbrg>ys  th^  pigeons  up  intp  the  air,  whic)i,  being 
youn^,  cannot  fly  f^r,  and  are  scrambled  for  and  carried 
away  by  apy  one  who  ^ets  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
enting.  The  Brahmun  also  perforates  the  Cars  of  the 
kids  with  a  pack-needle :  after  which,  the  first  who 
iouebes  lliera  ^eta  them.  About  iun-sei»  the  o0erers 
^Sn^^  tak«  i^p  tb«  ssjipking  d^ioonachees,  and  make 
thre^  more  circuits  found  th^  row  of  offerings,  ma)d(;g 
the  whole  number  seven  times  in  the  day.  I  have  not 
learned  the  reason  of  this  number.  After  this,  each 
one  takes  his  or  her  offering  home,  and  eats  it,  the 
worship  being  ended.  Then  the  lamps  are  extinguished. 
I  bad  some  of  these  thln^  presented  to  me  i  but  iu 
order  to  bear  a  testimony  against  the  idolatry,  I  not 
only  reused  them,  but  others  ako  brought  on  purpose 
for  me  by  one  present,  telling  them  that  it  was  a  very 
wicked  thing  fo  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  which 
are  God's  enemies.  I  preached  to  them  from  Rev.  i. 
16,  *  His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his 
strength,'  and  told  them  of  the  glories  of  the  Lord  of 
the  son,  as  Creator,  Governor,  and  Saviour.  I  bad  a 
rich  Fakir  Mussulman  come  in  the  morning  to  hear 
me  ;  be  came  from  a  distance.  I  had  much  talk  with 
him  afterwards,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  who 
vere  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  he  had  actually 
that  nroming,  turned  a  pot  of  water  into  milk.  I  asked 
him  to  dine  with  me  (this  no  native  would  do  on  any 
seeount,)  and  observed  to  the  people,  that  if  he  could 
change  water  into  milk,  he  could  change  pork  into 
mutton  ;  pork  being  never  eaten  by  Mussulmans. 

••  Thus  1  have  given  you  a  short  account  of  this 
remarkable  worship.  They  have  a  book  of  directions 
for  tbe  performance  of  it,  which  I  am  trying  to  get. 
If  I  succeed,  I  may  in  a  future  letter  send  you  a  trans- 
lation of  its  contents. '- 

Several  circumstances  now  occurred,  which,  in  the 
course  of  Providenf:^,  led  to  the  transference  of  Mr 
Carey  tQ  another  p|ac^,  which  h^s  since  become  famous 
in  the  anpaU  of  mi^iopfiry  operations  in  Indi((.  The 
uidi(po  works  ^hich  he  and  Mr  Tbom^  l^d  beeq  in- 
vited by  their  ^M  friend,  Mr  y4ney,  tp  superintend, 
iiad  fuiW<li  and  thoi^h  Mr  Carey  ^fterwi^rds  commt^nced 
ia  the  same  \\\if  for  himself,  at  J^idderpore,  about  ten 
ikiles  distant,  t)iis ^pef^ulation aUo  proyed  ^ps^ccc$sf^l. 
Thus  wi^i  k^  cuice  niore  reduced  to.  gre^t  ^traits  in  s^ 
Pucvuu^ry  poiitt  pf  vi«w,  a;)4  hud  not  I'rovideace  kindly 
interposed,  his  temporal  respiArcCD  vy'ould  ^y^  ^9  ^^8 
been  entirely  exhausted. 

Al^ut  this  time,  tQ  wards  tl^e  close  of  17Q9,  four  new 
Mi^poariei  ariived  from  England.  As  the  £ast  India 
Company  prohibited  their  settling  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, they  fled  to  Serampore,  a  small  Panlsh  settlement, 
%bout  fourteen  miles  up  the  country,  on  the  western 
Im^k  of  the  lloogly.  Thus  prevented  from  enjoyifig  the 
%3j»ista{i.ce  of  tl^  newly  arrived  Missionaries,  Mr  Carey 
«Bd  bii  colWague  revived  tp  break  up  the  new  under- 

tikiiig  St  jEiidiferpor^y  and  to  F«mov«  to  Seremport, 


And,  to  this  t^iey  were  the  more  reconciled,  as  the  small 
factory  which  Mr  Carey  had  estab^shed  i^t  Kidderpor^ 
was,  as  has  be^v  already  remarked,  (jff  from  b^ir^ 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  would,  if  he  did  i\^\ 
quit  it,  plunge  him  into  a  state  o/  great  worldly 
embarrassment.  He  determined,  therefiire,  without 
delay,  to  renounce  this  nndertakirig,  snd  dodicato 
himself  henceforth  to  the  pecul^r  duties  of  his  mis- 
sionary oflSce.  ^nd  no  sooner  ha^  t^e  little  band 
of  faithful  messengers  pf  the  Qross  cQp:)plete4  tbeif 
ftrrfungements  on  ^st  settling  i^t  i^^ra^npc^e,  tban  ^f 
Carey  employed  himself,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  ia 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  the  villi^es 
around,  in  teaching  those  who  solicited  instruction  in 
spiritual  things,  and  in  translating  the  Gospel  into  the 
Bengali  language.  In  §  shprt  tim^,  ftis  industry  and 
learning  attracted  considerably  i^tice,  m\4  ^*  ^^  ?^ 
quested  to  undertake  the  Bengali  professorship  ia  the 
college  of  Fort -William — a  college  which  had  been 
recently  founded  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  civfll 
servants  of  the  Company.  This  appointment,  besides 
rendering  Mf  Car^y  once  more  independent  of  pficuniary 
assistance  from  home,  a^orded  him  an  ppportunity  of 
gratifying  his  taste  for  tbe  study  of  l»ngw«ge«.  In 
commencing  the  duties  of  iqs  new  situation,  ha  found 
it  necessary  to  compile  a  Bengali  Grammar,  for  the 
use  of  the  students  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Th^  Seran^pore  Missionaries  now  fprmed  t^e  noble 
projpct  of  translating  tb^  Scriptures,  if  pqssible,  iqto  all 
the  lai)guages  of  the  |la$(.  >Vith  this  view,  aftev 
having  completed  the  Bengali  version,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Hiodusthani,  Persian,  Mahr^tta,  and  Oolkul 
languages.  •'Perhaps,**  says  Mr  Carey,  in  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  27,  1804,  "  so  many  advantages  for  translating 
tbe  Bible  into  all  the  la!:iguages  of  the  East,  will  never 
Uieet  ip  f^ny  oi^e  situation  f^gs^n,  viz.,  a  possibility  of 
obtaining  learned  natives  of  aU  these  countries,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  worldly  good  things,  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  annual  sssistance  from  England  to  carry  us  through 
it,  a  printing  office,  a  good  library  of  critical  writings^ 
a  habit  of  tfanslating,  and  dispositiqn  to  do  it.*'  Witb 
such  advantages  as  these,  Wf  Cofey  and  his  brethren  en- 
tered upon,  and  carried  fpc^vard,  the  grei^t  work  ^  truiif- 
Uting  tbe  Scriptures,  with  such  activity  and  zeal  as  hat 
laid  the  Christian  world  under  the  deepest  obtigations  to 
the  Missionaries  at  Serampore.  Besides  the  labour  cpn- 
nected  with  this  department,  Mr  Carey  took  upop  himself 
the  task  of  compiling  various  gftunmors  an^  dUctipnaries^ 
which  have  beeii  of  essential  seryice  to  Orienti^  scholars. 

In  a  short  time  Mr  Carey's  exertions  in  the  College 
of  Fort  - WiUiam  were  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  his 
salary  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  rupees  per 
month.  While  thus  prospering,  however,  in  his  worldly 
affiiirs,  he  was  not  a  little  discouraged  by  the  spirit  of 
opppsitio^  which  the  Government  noyv^  displayed  tq  the 
progress  of  the  missionary  operations  in  which  be  ^oi 
his  brethren  were  ejkgage^.  The  circumstances  are 
thus  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  society  at  home  :-^ 

**  Our  brethren,  Chater  and  Robinson,  whoarrffe^ 
here  last  week,  went,  as  is  customary,  to  the  police'^ 
office  to  report  their  arrival ;  on  which  occasion  somo 
demur  arose  about  permitting  them  to  proceed  to  8e<^ 
rampore.  Brother  Carey,  therefore,  went  to  town  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  waited  on  two  of  the  justices  oi 
the  peace  C^t  Blacquiere  and  Mr  Thproton)  about  the 
matter.     As  he  was  leaving  the  office,  Ifr  Bhic^tderf 
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called  him  back,  and  said  that  he  had  been  directed  by 
the  Governor- General  to  express  to  him  his  desire  that 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives by  preaching  to  them,  instructing  them,  or  distri- 
buting books  or  pamphlets  among  them ;  that  he  would 
desire  his  colleagues  to  observe  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct ;  and  that  we  would  not  permit  the  converted 
nativea  to  go  into  the  country  to  spread  Christianity 
among  the  people.  Brother  Carey  inquired  if  this 
communication  had  been  made  in  writing,  and  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  He  then  assured  the  magis- 
trate that  we  would  endeavour  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  government  in  all  that  we  conscientiously 
oould. 

<*  This  prohibition  is  to  us  extremely  distressing ; 
and  is  rendered  more  so,  by  the  encouraging  circum- 
stances among  the  natives,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

'  •*  As  we  have  scrupulously  refrained  from  intermed- 
dling with  politics,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  ade- 
quate cause  of  this  sudden  change.  It  is  certain  that 
Government  had  not  till  now  any  suspicion  that  evil 
would  arise  from  our  conduct.  Brother  Carey,  in  a 
public  speech,  since  printed,  informed  Lord  Wellesley 
that  he  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  to  the  natives.  The  present  Governor- 
General,  in  a  public  speech,  also  printed,  acknowledged 
with  approbation  *  the  Society  of  Protestant  Mission- 
aries at  Serampore.'  No  political  evil  can  reasonably 
be  feared  from  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  now,  for  it 
has  been  publicly  preached  in  different  parts  of  Ben- 
gal for  about  twenty  years  past,  without  the  smallest 
symptom  of  that  nature.  At  least  a  million  tracts  and 
pamphlets  of  different  sorts  have  been  distributed  in 
every  direction,  among  the  natives,  without  a  single 
instance  of  disturbance,  except  the  abusive  languai^c 
of  a  few  loose  persons  may  be  so  called.  To  this 
might  be  added  the  experience  of  the  Missionaries  on 
the  coast,  who  have  preached  the  Gospel  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  reckon  about  forty  thousand  persons  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  I^uch  long-continued  exer- 
tions to  spread  the  Gospel,  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent,  and  in  such  different  situations,  without  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  inconveidence,  may,  we  presume, 
fiimish  a  course  of  experience  quite  sufficient  to 
remove  every  suspicion  of  political  evil  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

**  However  great  our  inclination  might  be,  there  is 
one  part  of  the  wish  of  the  Governor- General  with 
which  we  are  unable  to  comply :  we  mean  that  which 
requires  us  to  prevent  converted  natives  from  dissemi- 
nating Christianity.  Native  Christians  are  settled  in 
different  places  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Bengal; 
and  we  are  by  law  prohibited  to  go  where  they  reside. 
Being,  therefore,  unable  to  speak  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, compliance  is  out  of  our  power. 

**  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  ascertain  the  present  path 
of  duty.  We  are  much  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
apostles  were  when  commanded  *  not  to  teach  nor  preach 
any  more  in  his  name.'  They,  it  is  true,  replied, 
*  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  obey  you 
rather  than  God,  judge  ye  ? '  Would  it  be  right  or  not 
for  us  to  make  the  same  reply  in  the  first  instance  ? 
On  the  one  hand  our  prospects  of  success  are  obscured, 
and  those  opening  doors  for  usefulness,  which  a  few 
days  ago  engaged  our  attention,  and  animated  our 
exertions,  are  shut  by  this  cruel  message  :  the  conse- 
quence ia,  that  souls  are  perishing  on  every  side,  and 
we  are  forbidden  to  administer  the  remedy  which  God 
has  put  into  our  hands.  To  act  in  open  defiance  of  the 
wish  of  the  Governor-General,  might  occasion  a  positive 
law  against  evangelizing  the  heathen,  and  at  once  break 
up  the  mission,  which  has  been  settled  at  so  great  an 
expense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  we 
jield  a  Uttle  to  the  present  storm,  it  may  soon  blow 


over,  and  we  may  not  only  enjoy  our  present  pritilep, 
but  obtain  the  liberty  which  we  have  so  long  inshed  for. 
We,  with  the  advice  of  our  friends,  have  for  the  pre- 
sent  chosen  the  latter  line  of  conduct.*' 

Following  up  the  resolution  which  they  \ai  thsf 
formed,  Mr  Carey  and  his  colleagues  patiently  waited 
for  the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence,  the  storQ 
soon  passed  away.  The  Government  orders  «r^ 
formally  revoked,  and  thus  light  arose  amid  th^ 
darkness.  Though  cheered,  however,  by  thii  gra: 
deliverance,  Mr  Carey  was  visited  by  a  severe  donwjsi* 
bereavement.  His  wife,  who  had  been  in  a  melancb): 
state  of  derangement  for  twelve  years,  was  cut  off  b}  <? 
attack  of  fever,  in  about  a  fortnight's  Hloes.  Ar.c: 
a  short  period,  he  was  married  to  Lady  Chailoct 
Rumohr,  a  lady  of  sincere  piety,  and  warmly  attidicv 
to  the  mission. 

The  following  year,  (1009,)  Mr  Carey  ifss  leoe: 
with  an  alarming  attack  of  fever,  which  almost  pro«< 
&tal.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  it  ia  i  letter 
written  after  his  recovery  — 

"  I  have  been  lately  brought  to  the  gates  of  deati 
by  a  severe  fever.  I  was  first  seised  with  it  tbe  U^i 
Sabbath  in  June,  as  I  was  returning  from  Gtkutu 
with  brother  Marshman.  For  the  fint  two  or  iki& 
days  I  took  medicine  according  to  my  own  judgis^ii. 
but  getting  worse,  medical  aid  %vas  called  in  &oia  B^- 
rackpore,  a  military  station  on  the  opposite  ^  ^^ 
river  from  Serampore.  For  several  days  I  took  mr^ 
dne,  which  appeared  to  answer  the  dcagned  eiui;  b^ 
a  delirium,  attended  with  considerable  fever,  sa[^> 
vened,  and  for  a  few  weeks  together  my  life  w»  i^ 
doubt.  One  or  two  days  I  was  supposed  to  be  «l^i: 
I  believe  the  medical  gentleman  (Dr  Darling)  ^•' 
attended  me  well  understood  my  case,  and  treated  a 
with  the  utmost  skill ;  but  I  believe  my  life  ^-^  P'^ 
back  in  answer  to  prayer.  From  all  that  I  oo  ^'^ 
there  was  a  renuirkable  spirit  of  prayer  poured  d^- 
upon  the  church  and  congregation  at  Calcutta,  oa  i^. 
.account ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  i  ■ 
confined  to  our  congregation,  but  was  pretty  ge*' 
among  the  serious  people  in  Calcutta  and  its  eflW"*- 
On  the  Monday,  the  day  after  I  was  taken  ill.  1 K 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  translation  of  the  Schpt>^'^ 
into  the  Bengali  language,  which  some  of  my  ^i*^ 
considered  as  the  termination  of  my  labours,  ^ov 
am  raised  up,  I  beg  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  go  r 
with  more  simplicity  of  heart,  and  more  real  daspaW 
and  utility,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Almighty  had  still  work  in  store  for  Dr  Care?. 
and  therefore  he  was  raised  up  again  from  the  bed « 
sickness  and  apparent  death.  He  was  now  more  tba 
ever  anxious  to  discharge,  with  all  fidelity,  hii  -e 
portant  duties ;  and  while  he  embraced  every  op?f'- 
tunity  of  storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  "» 
labours  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  in  the  c^ 
work  of  translation,  were  almost  unprecedent«i  ^ 
slight  sketch  of  his  exertions  in  this  department  &1 
be  given  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  necessity  which  lies  upon  me  of  acqaina?^ 
many  languages,  obliges  me  to  study  and  write  o<^t  ^; 
grammar  of  each  of  them,  and  to  attend  closely  to  « 
their  Irregularities  and  peculiarities.  I  have  tberet<r^ 
published  gramouirs  of  three  of  them,  the  Sanscn^;^ 
Bengali,  and  the  Mahratta.  I  intend,  alio,  to  pa^^' 
grammars  of  the  others,  and  have  now  in  the  pn:^ ' 
grammar  of  the  Telinga  langtuige,  and  another  oi  (> 
of  the  Seeks,  and  have  begun  one  of  the  Orissa  -"^ 
guage.  To  these  I  intend,  in  time,  to  add  those  o!  ^ 
Kumata,  the  Kashroeera.  and  Nepala,  and  perhif» " 
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Anun  Ira^^uaget.  I  am  now  printing  a  dictionary  of 
the  Bengali,  which  will  be  pretty  large,  for  I  have  got 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-aix  pages  quarto,  and  am  not 
nearly  through  the  first  letter.  That  letter,  however, 
begins  more  words  than  any  two  others.  I  am  con- 
templating, and  indeed  have  been  long  collecting  ma- 
terials for,  a  universal  dictionary  of  the  orient^  lan- 
guages,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  of  which  that  language 
is  to  be  the  ground- work,  and  to  give  the  corresponding 
Greek  and  Hebrew  words.  I  wish  much  to  do  this, 
for  the  sake  of  assisting  biblical  students  to  correct  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  oriental  languages,  after 
we  are  dead,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  done  without 
something  of  this  kind ;  and  perhaps  another  person 
may  not,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  have  the  advantages 
for  a  work  of  this  nature  that  I  now  have.  I,  therefore, 
think  it  would  be  criminal  in  me  to  neglect  the  little 
that  1  am  able  to  do  while  I  enjoy  them." 

In  1812,  the  mission  at  Serampore  suffered  a  dread- 
ful loss,  which  threatened,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  put 
a  check  to  their  operations.  The  printing  office  con- 
nected with  the  mission  premises  was  totally  consumed 
by  fire,  and  all  the  property,  amounting  to  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  rupees,  was  destroyed ;  nothing  was 
saved  but  the  printing  presses.  This  calamity  excited 
a  lively  interest  in  behalf  of  the  mission,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  conuncnced  among  its  friends  in  India, 
which  speedily  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Thus 
encouraged  by  the  kindness  of  Christian  friends,  Dr 
Carey  and  his  brethren  prosecuted,  with  renewed  ar- 
dour, the  Iiigh  and  holy  duties  of  their  mission. 
To  his  individual  labours  Dr  Carey  thus  alludes, 
ill  a  letter  dated  March  20,  1813,  addressed  to  Mr 
FuDer  :— 

'*  I  was  never  so  closely  employed  as  at  present.  I 
have  just  finished  for  the  press  my  Telinga  grammar ; 
the  last  sheet  of  the  Punjabi  grammar  is  m  the  press. 
I  am  getting  forward  with  ray  Kurnata  grammar ;  in- 
deed it  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  I  am  also  pre- 
paring materials  for  grammars  of  the  Kashmeer,  Pushto, 
and  Billochi  lang^uages,  and  have  begun  digesting  those 
for  the  Orissa.  The  care  of  publishing  and  correcting 
Felix*s  Burman  grammar  lies  on  me,  besides  learning 
all  these  languages,  correcting  the  translations  in  them, 
writing  a  Bengali  dictionary,  and  all  my  pastoral  and 
collegiate  duties.  I  therefore  can  scarcely  call  an  hour 
my  own  in  a  week.  I,  however,  rejoice  in  my  work, 
and  delight  in  it.  It  is  clearing  the  way,  and  provid- 
ing' materials  for  those  who  succeed  us  to  work  upon. 
I  have  much  for  which  to  bless  the  Lord.  I  trust  all 
my  children  know  the  Lord  in  truth.  I  have  every 
&xDily  and  domestic  blessing  I  can  wish,  and  many 
more  than  I  could  have  expected.  The  work  of  the 
Lord  prospers.  The  Church  at  Calcutta  is  now  be- 
come very  large,  and  still  increases.  The  mission, 
notwithstanding  its  heavy  losses,  has  been  supported, 
and  we  have  been  enabled,  within  one  year  from  a  very 
deaoiating  calamity,  to  earry  on  pur  printing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before  it  took  place.  I  wish  we 
could' have  communicated  to  you  our  real  situation,  on 
the  day  you  received  the  news  of  the  fire.  It  would 
have  greatly  raised  your  drooping  spirits  could  you 
have  looked  forward,  or  could  you  have  known  how 
we  had  been  supported  till  then." 

The  following  year,  Dr  Carey  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
same  correspondent,  that  the  number  of  languages  into 
which  the  Scriptures  were  either  then  translated  or  were 
still  under  translation,  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries, 
was  twenty-six.  And  when  we  consider,  that  the  labour 
^  correcting  and  revising  all  of  these  translations  de- 
volved  upon  Dc  Carey  himself,  we  may  readily  con- 


ceive  that  bia  exertions  must  have  been  truly  a»> 
tonishing. 

In  1817  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  Se» 
rampore  Missionaries  and  the  Parent  Society  in  England, 
which  ultimately,  after  ten  years,  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
them.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  allotted  to 
this  sketch,  to  enter  fully  into  the  nature  of  this  dia« 
pute ;  BufBce  it  to  state  that  the  society  recommended  a 
new,  and,  as  they  imagined,  a  more  satis&ctory  invest- 
ment  of  the  mission  property,  and  that  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  England  should  be  associated  in  the  trust 
with  the  Missionaries  themselves.  To  this  arrangement 
Dr  Carey  and  his  brethren  declined  to  accede ;  and, 
backed  by  the  Danish  government,  to  which  Serampore 
belonged,  they  invested  the  property  in  a  way  more  agree- 
able to  their  own  wishes.  This  disagreement,  however, 
did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interrupt  the  labours 
of  the  Missionaries.  They  continued  instant  in  prayer, 
and  in  every  good  work.  And,  accordingly,  actuated 
by  the  most  benevolent  and  philanthropic  views,  we 
find  Dr  Carey  instituting,  in  1820,  an  Agricultural 
Society  in  India,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Hastings. 

While  thus  engaged  in  promoting  the  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people,  among  whom 
his  lot  was  cast,  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was 
again  visited  with  a  most  afflictive  calamity,  in  the  death 
of  his  second  wife.  This  was  a  bereavement  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.  "  My  loss,"  says  he,  *•  is  irreparable.  If  there 
ever  was  a  true  Christian  m  this  world  she  was  one." 

Dr  Carey  had  now  attained  a  very  high  eminence  as 
an  oriental  schobr,  and  every  day  was  adding  fresh 
stores  to  his  philological  knowledge.  For  many  years 
he  had  held  the  office  of  a  professor  in  the  college  of 
Fort- William.  With  his  labours  in  this  department 
Government  were  completely  satisfied,  and  in  1823  he 
received  the  additional  appointment  of  translator  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Governor-General  m  council,  in- 
to the  Bengali  language.  Nor  were  his  high  literary 
attainments  unappreciated  in  his  own  country.  At  the 
same  time  when  the  Government  of  India  was  reward* 
ing  his  fiiithful  services,  various  learned  societies  in 
England  were  enrolling  his  name  among  their  honorary 
members.  Amid  all  these  well-earned  distinctions,  how- 
ever, he  continued  the  same  simple,  humble  Christian 
as  before.  Trials  are  the  invariable  lot  of  the  true 
believer,  and  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dr  Carey,  he  is  held  in  high  estimatioii  among  men. 
We  have  already  recorded  various  instances  in  which  the 
All -Wise  saw  meet  io  subject  his  honoured  servant  to 
painful  discipline ;  and  in  his  latter  days  he  was  by  no 
means  exempted  fi'om  salutary  chastisement,  which, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  tended  to  promote  his  advance- 
ment in  holiness  and  meetness  for  heaven.  On  one  oc- 
casion, more  particularly,  in  1823,  his  life  was  endangered 
by  an  accident  which  happened  to  him,  while  on  his  way 
to  officiate  at  Calcutta.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to 
restore  him,  after  some  months  confinement,  to  his 
wonted  health  and  activity,  with  the  exception  of  a 
partial  lameness,  which  continued  till  his  death.  Dur- 
ing this  illness  be  had  the  gratification  of  learning  that 
he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  presidentship 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India ;  an  institution 
which  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  forming;. 
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•  Aflfer  l>r  Ofti-ey*  b  redbrefry  from  tij«  «verfe  ilecM(eiit 
to  which  we  have  referred,  though  his  general  heidtli 
tlHli  gbod,  he  w«8  subject  to  o^iisiotiftl  atlAicks  ttf  i^ver 
aiid  other  aihnents,  whrrb  iconvitfted  him  that  his  ^nd 
nns  approaching.  Under  thit  itflpnession  be  direcM 
Ka  trhole  cnet-gtes  to  the  t*nnpletiOn  of  the  Bengali 
Version  of  the  Smpttkres.  With  the  New  'Hsfitament, 
fat  that  language,  his  kbonrs  as  a  tmiiSlat»r  c^MiiMience*^, 
tod  with  the  finA!  revision  of  it  they  li-fere  brotsght  ttt 
t  dose.  The  faith  «»d  holiness  Of  this  eminent  ihi^ 
donary  became  more  conspicuous  aS  death  drew  near, 
bf  this  his  sOn  Jonathan  haS  given  strong  proof  ih  his 
brief  Accom^t  of  the  last  days  of  his  lllnstrioas  parent. 

*»  He  bad  just  fiiiished  a  hew  edition  of  his  tratisla- 
tfon,  in  the  Bengali  language,  of  the  New  Testament, 
«id  then  remarked  that  his  unDrk  was  done,  that  be 
bad  nothing  more  to  do  bnt  to  wait  the  will  of  bis 
Lord.  Oilen  would  be  recur  to  missionary  work  in 
India,  and  say,  *  What  hatb  the  Lord  wrought !  *  But 
bt  his  own  labours  he  spoke  >vilh  much  modesty  ;  and 
Viewed  himself  as  an  un)[)TOfitable  strvaht,  heeding  con- 
tihually  the  grace  of  liis  Savioar.  NotMtbstartdin^ 
Idk  weakness,  he  would  still  lit  ap  at  his  desk,  where 
be  VNU  accustomed  to  labour ;  and  though  be  eotild  not 
do  much,  he  corrected  a  few  proofs  for  the  press,  and 
spent  much  time  in  reading.  Of^en,  during  his  illness, 
ne  lamented  his  unprufitauleness,  and  was  fearful  he 
should  prove  a  burden  to  others.  "V^Tiiltj  in  this  help- 
less situation,  be  was  visited  by  many  of  his  flrientis, 
^ho  knew  and  esteehred  his  rtmraeteT,  and  came  to 
eondole  with  him.  Oh  one  occasion,  a  minister  of  his 
•cquaintance  ealied  to  see  him ;  &nd,  asking  hito  how  be 
f^lt  as  to  his  hopes  regarding  a  future  world,  his  reply 
was,  *  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  very  rapturous  feelings ; 
1)ut  I  am  confident  in  the  promises  of  the  Lord,  and 
wish  to  leave  tny  etenttl  interests  in  his  hands, — to 
|)tau;e  my  hands  in  his,  as  a  child  wonld  in  his  Other's, 
ho  be  led  where  and  how  he  please.'  In  this  fmme  of 
mind  he  continued  daring  the  whole  of  his  illness.  He 
aiiifered  from  extreme  debility,  but  was  free  from  pain, 
more  or  less,  for  six  months ;  but  sucli  was  his  com- 
plaint, that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  very  quiet. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  his  apptoAcbing  end  \\tis 
Immediately  expected,  but  he  rerived.  So  much  was 
be  at  length  reduced^  that  he  could  not  turn  bimself 
^n  his  bed.  For  several  weeks  all  tbat  he  could 
articulate  was.  Yes,  or  No,  to  Questions  put  to  him. 
On  the  night  before  his  death  he  breathed  hard  and 
\vas  restless ;  but  there  were  no  particular  symptoms 
of  dissolution.  In  the  morning,  very  early,  he  con- 
tinued the  same,  but  as  thie  dav  djlwnbd,  it  >Vas  evident 
he  was  sinkirt^.  he  rttnairterf  b»  this  state  till  about 
eeveA  o'clock,  when  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the 
legions  of  eternal  bliss,  Where  sin^  Sbrrow,  and  Suffer- 
ing can  no  more  oifect  him.  The  next  morning  his 
remains  were  follo'ved  to  the  Serampore  mission  burial- 
ground  by  a  large  train  of  mourners.  Notwithstanding 
it  was  a  wet  morning,  several  getillefnen  from  Calcutta 
attended  ;  as  did  also  l^^  officers,  and  the  chaplain  of 
the  Governor- Oeneral,  sent  irOm  Barrackpore  by  the 
^ady  of  the  Governor,  to  pay  the  bwt  tribvte  of  respect 
to  his  men)ory ;  find  about  seven  o'clock  the  body  was 
committed  to  the  earth,  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resur- 
reution  on  the  last  day. 

Thus  died;  on  the  9th  6f  June  1834,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  and  devoted  Missionaries  that  has  ever 
set  foot  on  the  sWes  of  India.  In  talents,  erudition, 
and  piety,  t)r  Carey  has  had  few  equals,  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  adverse  mfluences  with  which,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  was  called  to  contend,  we  may  well 
admire  the  splendour  of  that  genius  and  the  force  of 
that  Christian  principle  by  X^'hich  he  was  enabled  to  | 


hirmotint  all  difficultly,  «lld  td  bccMlAflih  Chefnit 
^d  glorious  ^ork  for  wbibb,  in  tbe  providence  oTlGod, 
he  had  been  raised  up. 

SKETCHES  OP  THE  PARISH. 
Bt  TBS  Pastoh  or  tbs  Pabish  •»  £ — l 

Ko.  tit  Past  L 

[A*0ni  an  ASirtn  Mivtted  ok  die  htgMm^  vj 
January  ISdS.] 

*'  This  month  ihall  be  onto  you  the  beglwiin^  of  nonthi:  it  s^^I 
be  the  flrat  month  of  Ihe  year  to  you"— Ex'»dos  xii.  1 — "Hw 
fe  it  th4t  I  heat  lhi«  t>f  thee  ?  OlVe  an  arcoitiit  of  thy  wewirifj? " 
*'  1  have  kept  nothing  back  that  wa«  profitable  uhtQ  rou.  but  bivt 

5 hewed  you,  and  have  taught  you  pubUc^/^  Uk^Jirom  hove  It  km.' 
^t:Ki  ivi.  2.  Acts  xx.  20. 

L  Publicly. — In  the  course  of  the  foar  list  jew,' 
you  will  remember  that  we  have  had  before  us,  now, 
nearly  one-halif  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Te>taiPt.t 
Scriptures.  In  the  book  of  the  Genesis,  or  creaticnof 
Ml  thinps,  we  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  wotM,  «rfi 
the  history  of  tlie  Chnrch.  The  history  of  the  wrld, 
we  saw  as  it  were  divided  into  two  parti ;  the  t^m- 
taining  the  whole  history  of  the  old,  and  tbe  secosi 
presenting  us  with  a  part  and  portion  of  tbe  new  vorlu 
In  that  of  the  old,  comprehended  in  the  first  seven  cb.p- 
ters,  we  directed  your  attention  principally  to  ihecre*:!.': 
and  fail  of  the  father  of  our  race,  and  to  the  train  of  erl 
which  it  has  entailed  on  us — to  his  expulsion  from  t^r 
garden  of  the  Lord  j  fw  **  he  drove  out  the  man,  vA 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  chenibiio  lei 
a  darning  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  i^ 
way  of  tbe  tree  of  life  " — and  to  the  accumulated  ^ 
accumulating  wickedness  of  man  upon  the  earth,  tiUt^ 
Lord  God  Jehovah  sent  the  waters  of  a  6ood  to  swnr 
away  '^a  world  of  transgressors.**  lil  the  history  of  ti; 
new  world  of  men,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  weIo, 
we  pointed  generally,  and  as  becoming  theplawr- 
excrcisc  in  which  we  were  engaged,  at  their  dispersia 
their  settlement,  and  their  places  of  habitation  B^' 
we  followed  particularly,  and  with  wary  sti!p«»  I^' 
patriarchs  in  ?heir  life  and  wanderings,  from  Abrii-'« 
first  journeying  toward  Canaan,  to  the  last  and  iko'-'^^ 
ful  act  of  the  sons  of  Israel  iii  a  land  of  stunu'j 
"  Joseph  died,  beinff  an  hundred  and  ten  yean  u'.u; 
and  they  embaiUued  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  ct^  ^ 
Egypt."     Chap.  i.  26. 

In  the  history  of  the  Chui-ch,  (chap.  iv.  26,}  ^ 
considered  the  work  of  redemption  in  manv  re5,-f  i* 
similar  to  the  work  of  creation.  In  the  work  of  crpj- 
tion  it  is  said,  "  God  called  tlie  light  day,  and  tbe  da:V- 
ncss  he  called  night  i  and  the  evening  and  tke  momiiv 
were  the  first  (one)  day."  chap.  i.  5.  In  the  woik  of  re- 
demption, as  in  creation,  we  observed,  that  the  everi'if 
and  the  morning  form  one  day,  even  **  the  day  oFj*^- 
vation.**  The  evening,  in  its  degi-e6s  of  darknf^. 
precedes  the  morning  in  Its  degrees  of  lucreasinf  Ijc^'- 
You  remember  we  said,  that  the  idrst  promiae  to  i^ 
first  parents  appeared  to  us  as  in  tbe  nrst  faint  ^'^i* 
mering  twilight  of  the  evening,  **  1  will  put  erax^ 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  tlij  J^ 
and  her  seed  :  it  shiUl  bruise  thy  hea^  and  thou  iU- 
bruise  his  heel"  (chap.  iii.  15.)  And  that  the  saffcp^ 
mise  was  made  once,  (chap.  xii.  5,)  and  again,  {(^ 
xviii.  18,)  and  a  third  time,  (chap.  xxii.  l8,)  to  ibc  a':  ' 
of  the  fidthful,  and  appeared  to  us  te  ih  tbe  third  \n!ri2  -i 
tbe  night,  under  tbe  nncertain  light  ef  AsettinritW- 
bat  by  bim  it  was  seen  more  oieerly^  **for  i»  ^^^., 
saw  the  day  of  Christ,  and  when  be  mW  it  be  wu  f  1^ 
And  lastly,  that  the  self-same  proaitse  was  rept«te<iv 
Isaac,  (chap.  xxvi.  4,)  and  to  Jacob  tbe  sou  of  L<«'« 
(chap.  xxvilL  14,)  and  yet  again  by  the  sfurlt  of  propbeC 
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through  tbe  <tyiqg  J|u»l)  to  one  of  tlie  most  liighljr 
£ivoured  of  his  sons,  (chap.  xlu.  6,)  "  Judah,  thou  art 
be  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praiae.,.thy  father*&  chil<lren 
(hall  bow  down  before  thc«...the  bceDlre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  firom  oetween  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  cpme^  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  ox 
the  people  be."  In  this  we  atw,  as  it  were,  the  Hrst 
streaks  of  the  dawn ;  and  '*  the  bright  and  the  morning 
star ;  "  ami  under  stood  it  as  spoken  by  him  "  who^ 
eyes  were  open,"  and  saiii,  **  1  shall  atie  him,  but  not 
now;  I  bhali  behold  him,  but  not  nigh :  there  shah  come 
a  erar  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Ii^rael, 
and  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the 
cbildxen  of  Seth.*'  (Num.  xadv.  17.)  Yes,  Christians ! 
'*  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  this 
day  to  worship  him.* 

After  haWng  thus  looked  on  the  history  of  the  world, 
lUkd  into  the  work  of  redemption  as  given  in  this  in- 
spired history  of  the  Church,  we  saw,  W  the  little  light 
we  Lad  obtained,  some  sabstantial  shadows  of  the  pro- 
GoUed  coming  realky,  some  of  which  we  may  little  more 
(ban  mention  to  bring  back  i^aui  th«  past  to  your  remem- 
brance before  you.  Adaxn,  then,  we  observed,  "  was  the 
figure  of  him  who  was  to  oome,'*  (Horn.  v.  14 ;)  "as  it 
is  writteti.  the  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul; 
the  last  Adam  was.  made  a  quickening  Spirit.  Th£ 
first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven.''  (l  Cor.  x\\  45,  47.)  The  days  of 
his  coining:  w^re  shadowed  forth  oy  the  dajs  of  Noah, 
as  \\  e  find  in  the  words  of  Him  who  was  the  truth  and 
the  light  of  the  world ;  "  As  the  days  of  Noe  were,  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  (Mat.  xjuv. 
37.)  The  Older  and  immutability  of  his  priesthood  is 
pointed  out  by  both  a  prophet,  (rsalm  ex.  4,)  and  an 
aposile,  (Ueb.  viii.  1.)  **  Thou  art  a  priest  ifbr  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek."  And,  finally,  we  obsarved  to 
you,  in  the  way  of  application,  and  in  bringing  down 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  V  Ikat  you  are  come 
to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  to 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel."  (Heb.  xii  24.)  Such  is  a 
faint  outUne  of  the  book  of  the  Genesis,  or  creation  of 
all  thing?,  as  we  had  it  before  us ;  and  we  trust  that 
"  the  filling  up  "  will  agtnn,  this  day,  pass  before  yon  in 
review,  with  a  strong  desire  to  search  accurately  '*to 
see  whether  these  things  be  so." 

The  Hn»dus,  or  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  to 
drop  the  past  for  the  present,  furnishes  us  with  a  par- 
ticular history  of  the  Church  of  God  lor  about  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  viz.,  from  the  death 
of  Joseph  in 'Egypt,  tdl  the  erecdon  qf  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wil^lerness.  This  history  of  the  Churoh,  we 
remarked,  sets  her  before  us,  **  troubled  on  every  side, 
yat  not  distressed (  perplexed,  hut  not  in  despair;  per- 
secuted, but  not  forsaken ;  cast  do\vn,  but  not  destroy- 
ed." But  you  will  remember,  that  we  divided  this  book 
into  two  particular  portionsw  We  saw  the  frst,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made 
to  Ahraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  preceding  book  of 
inspiration ;  asid  saw  it  as  a  demonstration  of  this:  "  the 
Lord  is  not  a  man  that  W  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man  that  he  should  repent ;  hath  he  said  it,  and  will 
he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  be  spoken  it,  and  will  he  not  bnng 
it  to  paas  ?  "  (ch.  i.^x  viii*)  We  considered  the  second  as 
a  little  book  of  ordituuioes  and  laws,  whiob  that  people 
^vere  to  observe  and  walk  by  all  the  daya  <^  their  Ufe ; 
ait  d,  in  the  words  of  the  great  prophet  of  Israel,  we 
ur^ed  upon  each  of  you  what  we  are  oommaoded  to 
ei«  force :  "  Thou  shait  teach  them  diligently  to  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  ^lou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
wlaen  thou  liest  down,  aod  when  thou  risest  up."  ^ch. 

xi:x ^xl.)     In  this  book,  indeed,  we  saw  both  tlie  law 

and  the  GospeL  "  In  it,"  says  one,  **  there  are  mqre 
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Old  Testament."  There  is  Mosea  die  prophet,  (Acts- 
iii.  2^;)  there  is  Aaron  the  priest,  (Heb.  iv.  l4.  Sec.  ;S 
there  is  the  lamb  for  the  bumt-ofiering,  fJohn  i.  ^9  () 
there  is  the  manna  which  was  rained  from  heaven, 
(Rev.  ii.  17 ;)  there  is  the  rock  in  Horeb,  (1  Cor.  x.  4 ;) 
there  are  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the 
shew  bread,  &c.  In  a  word,  there  seem  to  be  all  tlui 
members  which  make  up  the  complete  shadow  of  the 
substance  of  good  things  to  come ;  and  the  Exodus  of 
Israel,  from  the  land  oi  servitude,  shadows  forth  our 
deliverance  from  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage. 

We  remarked,  that  Leviticus  and  Numbers  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
(Heb.  vii.,;)  with  the  character  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^ 
which  shoiUd  be  aa  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude ; 
with  their  ceremonies,  th^ir  raarshallings,  their  jour* 
i^y^n^  and  their  observances  in  the  wilderness. 

We  also  remarked  that  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  so  called 
from  *  *  containing  a  repetition  of  the  law. "  We  poin  ted» 
l$t,  at  some  of  the  reasons  which  we  thought  we  savv  for 
the  repetition  of  the  law  in  this  book  $  and,  2if/y,  at 
some  of  the  particular  honours  which  were  evidently 
conferred  on  the  book  itself.  Is/,  The  law  was  pro- 
bably repeat^sd  because  the  men  to  whom  and  for 
whook  it  had  at  first  been  delivered,  were  reduced  to  a 
few,  to  a  very  few,  for  "  their  carcasses  had  fallen  in  the 
wilderness ; "  beosuse  Moses  himself  was  also  now  about 
to  lay  down  the  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle ;  *'  tf> 
n^  from  his  hihours  tkat  his  works  might  Ibllow  him ; " 
that,  therefore,  before  he  leaves  the  new  generation  h« 
gives  them  a  new  edition. of  all  the  old  law,  with  the 
exception  of  what  had  been  delivered  for  the  priests, 
thus  teaching  thee  that  "  precept  must  be  upon  precept, 
precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  } 
here  a  litde,  and  there  a  little,^'  Isaiah  xxviii.  10.  Hd, 
To  the  hoHovr  of  this  book,  it  wis  to  be  written  upoo 
gre«t  stone%  plastered  over  with  plaster,  when  the  peo- 
ple had  passed  over  the  Jordan,  to  enter  on  their  pro- 
mised posseasion,  (ch.  xxvii.  2.)  It  was  to  be  read  with 
solemnity,  every  seventh  year,  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
naclee,  in  ttie  plaoe  which  Jehovah  himself  should 
choose,  "  before  all  Israel,  in  their  hearing,"  (ch.  xxxi. 
10.)  It  was  to  be  copied  by  every  king  that  shcniid  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  and  it  was  rirquired  of  him  that  ha 
sboidd  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  might 
learn  to  fear  the  I^ord  his  Go4,  and  *'  to  keep  all  the 
words  of  thialaiv,"  (ch.  xvii.  18, 19.)  And  it  was  out  of 
this  book  that  our  Lord  brought  all  his  answers  to  the 
tempter,  in  the  wilderness,  aa  when  he  said,  "  It  is 
wntten,  thou  sbalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  aod 
$gBin,  thou  shaft  vrorship  the  L<or4  thy  God,  and  hini 
only  thalt  thou  serve,"  (Mett.  iv.  4^7-10.)  Finally, 
we  observed,  and  with  this  we  ended  the  JirBi  yttir  of 
the  /ottr,  with  regard  to  all  these  books  w«  have  had' 
before  us,  thai  tbe  moral  law  is  still  the  rule  of  duty, 
and  that  it  is  binding  on  Jew  and  Gentile,  on  Greek  a»d 
Barbarian,  on  bond  and  free;  **  Chat  the  ceremonial 
\tkw  vm  the  shadow  of  good  Iftai^  to  cooie  s  but  the 
body  is  ef  Christ." 

The  firat  book  after  the  five  books  of  Moses  ia 
henomred  witli  the  bonourahle  mine  of  him  who  w«a 
an  ensiiient  type  of  that  Jesus  who  leads  his  people  to 
the  Cenaan  above.  The  book  ef  the  thirteen  Judges  eC 
Israel,  afibrded  us  nuek  interesting  as  well  as  useful 
ijslbrasaties,  and  from  it  we  gathered  for  ourselves,  as 
men  and  as  Cbhstians,  doctrines,  precepts,  and  exam* 
ples^  remarking,  *'  thAt  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspini- 
tion  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof 
fi>r  oorrectiofi,  for  imtruecien  is  righteousnees ;  that  the 
mtfi  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thorovghly  Kumshed  unto 
all  good  works." 

The  kingdoms  of  Israel  end  Judeh.  as  described  ia 
the  books  which  have  their  names  from  tbe  principal 
parti  they  detml,  were  spread  out  to  os  as  on  a  map* 
That  dbait,  we  apprehend,  you  saw  at  the  tine  disdnet* 
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\j  marked  and  defined  with  its  proper  boundaries,  and 
tbe  little  colouring  we  attempted  to  spread  over  the 
whole,  will,  we  trust,  bring  the  past  before  the  eyes 
ot  your  memory  and  your  faith,  so  as  that  thinga  tem- 
poral may  suggest  to  you  things  spiritual,  and  teach 
you  also  of  things  that  are  eternal.  Yes!  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Jiidah  were  to  us  as  the  shadows 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  glory.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, at  the  end  of  another  year,  we  were  brought 
with  the  subject^  to  present  the  prayer  we  had  been 
taught  in  our  infancy :  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen.** 

The  little  volumes  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  next 
looked  into,  as  descriptive  of  the  second  Exodus  of 
God's  people  from  captivity  and  bondage.  In  these  we 
saw  much  that  was  interesting  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  Jews.  But,  my  friends,  we 
trust  you  found  the  interesting  to  be  the  practically 
useful ;  "for  you  know  tfiat  whatever  was  written 
aforetime,  was  written  for  our  instruction." 

The  history  of  Queen  Esther,  as  a  sequel  to  those 
two,  unfolded  to  us  the  wonderful  workings  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  Ood.  The  common  reader,  we  observed, 
like  the  common  observer  of  passing  time,  indicated  by 
the  moving  pointers  on  the  dial  of  his  watch,  may  rest 
satisfied  with  the  facts  themselves,  as  they  pass  solitarily 
or  in  succession  before  him,  but  the  old  and  experienced 
disciple  in  the  school  of  Christ  endeavours  to  look  into 
what  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  after  his 
inspection  you  may  hear  him  humbly  confess,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "  that  he  seeth,  as  it  were,  a  wheel  in 
the  middle  of  a  wheel.*'  (Ezek.  i.  16.) 

The  book  of  Job,  we  observed,  had  brought  us  into 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  sanctuary.  At  first,  they 
were  as  *'  waters  to  the  ankle,''  but,  proceeding  onward, 
they  became  as  *'  waters  to  the  knees ; "  and  having 
come  thus  far,  we  began  to  experience,  indeed,  that 
they  were  as  *'  waters  up  to  the  loins."  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
3,  4.)  But  you  will  remember  how  we  first  considered 
briefly  the  history  of  the  book  itself,  and  looked,  next, 
with  devoted  attention,  into  its  sacred  and  interesting 
contents,  and  concluded  with  stating  some  of  its  uses 
to  the  Church  in  general,  and  some  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  it,  by  certain  individuals  in  particular.  And  in  the 
application,  for  with  the  ending  of  the  book  we  nearly 
ended  another  year,  we  took  a  reflective  glance  on 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  and,  in  a  farewell 
word,  put  you  in  remembrance  of  what  had  been 
said  by  the  Apostle  James ;  **  Ye  have  heard  of 
tlie  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy."  (chap.  v.  11.) 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  tbe  year 
which  is  past,  when  I  thought  you  had  leisure  to  read 
and  to  meditate,  I  directed  your  attention  and  devotion 
to  the  holy  inspired  book  of  Psalms.  We  viewed  that 
book  together,  as  an  epitome  or  abridgement  of  the 
whole  Bible,  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel.  We 
hope,  in  God,  that  if  any  good  impressions  were  made, 
they  have  not  been  eflbced.  Oh  I  study  still  this 
little  manual  of  devotion.  And  let  the  feelings  of  your 
heart  be  expressed  with  your  lips,  in  the  words  it  con- 
tains ;  **  Oh  how  do  I  love  thy  law  1  it  is  my  meditation 
all  the  day  ;  through  thy  precepts  I  get  understanding, 
therefore  I  hate  every  false  wi^."  To  invite  you  still 
more  to  the  deligh^ul  and  useml  exercise,  listen  to  the 
words  of  one,  (the  learned  Salmasius,)  who  was  about 
to  leave  the  world,  for  it  is  then  that  a  man  will  most 
feelingly  speak  the  truth,  and  it  is  then  that  his  words 
will  certainly  be  most  seriously  attended  to :  "I  have 
lost  a  world  of  time ;  if  I  had  one  year  more  I  would 
spend  it  in  reading  David's  Psalms  and  Paul's  Epistles." 
Obi  hear  also  the  pious  and  learned  Bishop  Home, 


speaking  of  these  delightful  comporitions,  and  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  he  experienced  in  studying  tliem,  in 
the  following  eloquent  and  devotional  language :  *'  Now 
could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one  would  take 
half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposiiioo, 
which  he  hath  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  nor  fesr 
the  loss  of  his  labour.  The  employment  detaebed  him 
horn  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  asd 
the  noise  of  folly ;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  s 
season ;  care  and  disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwell- 
ing. He  arose,  fresh  as  the  morning,  to  his  task  ;  the 
silence  of  the  night  invited  him  to  pursue  it ;  and  he 
can  truly  say  that  food  and  rest  were  not  preferred  be^ 
fore  it.  Every  Psalm  improved  infinitely  upon  bit 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasinea 
but  the  last;  for  then  he  grieved  that  bis  work  w« 
done.  Happier  hours  than  those  which  have  been  spent 
in  these  meditations  on  the  Songs  of  Zion,  he  never 
expects  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did  thej 
pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly  along ;  for  whee 
thus  engaged  he  counted  no  time.  'They  are  gone,  bat 
have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  mind,  "aBil 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet."* 

During  the  summer  months,  when  I  knew  yon  had 
but  little  time  for  reading  and  research,  I  brotight  before 
you  some  of  the  beautiful  parables  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Redeemer,  that  from  them  you  might  improve  <a 
what  was  spread  before  you  on  the  book  of  nature,  as 
you  ascended  the  hill,  or  followed  your  occnpation  oa 
the  plains,  for,  by  means  of  nature  in  these  parables,  lir 
gently  leads  his  disciples  "  to  nature*s  God.'*  **  I  am  Oie 
good  Shepherd ;  the  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  lor 
the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd^  and  know  mr 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  Mj 
&ther,  who  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  nurae 
is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  bxhI 
my  Father  are  one."  *'  Behold  a  sower  wenr  Ibrth  to 
sow,  and  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side ;  some  fel! 
upon  stony  places ;  some  fell  among  diorna ;  others  fell 
into  good  ground." 

With  these  expositions,  and  during  the  same  pencd 
of  time,  we  have  had  before  tis  a  scries  of  disoimrses, 
which  we  shall  now  arrange  for  you  in  the  following 
order.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  i«  oo 
God...  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth... 

He  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him Thou  sbalt 

worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  dialt  thou 
serve...  Yea«  thou  sbalt  love  tbe  Lord  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  atrei^h,  and 
with  all  thy  mind... But  remember  that  God  ii  a  spinr, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

After  having  spoken  particularly  of  the  unity  of  God, 
(Deut.  vi.  4.)  we  brought  before  you  a  part  of  tbe 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ^vith  our  statements 
and  illustrations  solely  from  Scriptiu-e.  "  For  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one." 

We  considered  next,  and  at  particular  length,  tbe 
divinity  and  incarnation  of  the  Mesaiahy  Christ,  Wr 
dwelt  on  his  suflferings  and  death, — his  resnrrectioa  and 
ascension,  with  the  offices  which  he  executes  as  our 
Redeemer,  both  in  his  estate  of  humiliadon  and  exili»- 
tion. 

We  followed  up  these  discourses,  with  an  aerovnt 
of  the  "personality,"  "works,"  "gifts,"  -  grace*,"  «w! 
"  fruits"  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  During  the  bygone  year, 
the  following  doctrines,  as  the  foundation,  along  with 
precepts,  in  application,  to  the  buihiing  ns  up  in  our 
most  holy  faith,  occupied  a  considenUe  porcioa  of 

*  See  tbt  whole  of  BUbop  Horoe'a  beuitlftil  Prelkoe  to  bJi  Osa- 
mrntary  on  the  Book  ofFiainu. 
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oar  time :  "  By  one  mtn  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  bjr  tin."  "  But  he  (Jesus)  was  delivered 
Ibr  our  ofieoecs.  and  was  raised  sgain  for  our  justifica* 
tioa.'*  *'  Therefore,  being  justified  by  iaith,  we  bave 
pence  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  '*  Ye 
have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear, 
but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  "  Except  a  nuui  be  bom 
again,  (from  above)  he  cannot  see  the  kin^om  of  hea- 
ven." *'  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  avafleth 
an  jrthing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature"  (new 
creation ;)  *'  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  Circumcision  avail* 
eth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  that  worketh 
by  love."  "  Marvel  not,  then,  that  I  said  unto  thee, 
ye  must  be  bom  again."  But  we  particularly  put  you 
in  remembrance,  through  a  variety  of  practical  ad- 
dresaes,  "  that  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sane- 
tilication."  Let  us  now,  in  dismissing  these  remarks 
on  the  past,  join  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our 
soul,  in  the  words  of  a  prayer,  and  let  us  put  our  peci- 
Hon  into  the  hands  of  a  Mediator, — **  Snnctify  us,  O 
Father  I  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth."  Thus, 
I  trust,  I  have  kept  nothing  back  that  was  profitable 
onto  you,  but  have  shewed  you,  and  have  taught  you 
publicly,  and  firom  house  to  bouse. 

IL,  PaivATELY,  or  from  hou$e  to  house. — In  the 
course  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  bygone  year,  I 
visited  every  one  of  your  families,  and  sat  with  you 
around  me  in  your  cUfferent  dw*ellings,  where  I  felt 
most  aensibl/  your  general  friendly  attachment  and 
afiectionate  kindness.  The  days  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose rise  again  brightly  to  my  remembrance,  and  they 
are  placed  among  Uie  number  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  Ufe.  Ahtr  having  met  and  conversed  with  you  as 
individual  fiunilies,  dwelling  in  unity,  we  assembled 
together  afterwards  collectively,  in  a  place  appointed 
for  the  purpofli^  as  the  few  associated  brethren  of  a 
particular  district.  My  first  address,  of  this  season, 
was  to  a  mixed  number.  After,  therefore,  having 
lieard  the  youth  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
repeat  what  they  had  been  preparing  for  our  meeting 
together,  as  the  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
I  earnestly  exhorted  them,  as  parents  and  children,  as 
masters  and  servants,  as  saints  and  sinners,  to  live  the 
life,  amd  to  perform  the  duties,  which  the  holy  Word 
of  Gi»d  enjoined  on  them;  uidee<),  the  looks  of  one 
and  of  all  in  this  meeting  seemed  to  express  this  re- 
quest»  "  If  ye  have  any  word  of  exhorution,  say  on." 
(Acts  xiii.  15.) 

The  next  day  of  our  meeting,  in  a  different  district, 
was  dark  and  dreary.  When  we  bad  gathered  round 
the  iaanily  hearth  of  a  friend  and  neighbour,  the  fiunt, 
fei«ble  light,  creeping  through  the  dark  green  glass  of 
the  window,  suggested  a  solemn  but  cheering  subject 
to  us,  "  Now  we  see  through  a  gUss,  darkly ;  but  then 
face  to  face :  now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I 
know  even  as  also  I  am  known." — (1  Cor.  xiii.  12.) 

On  another  occasion,  a  number  of  families,  which 
have  ever  regularly,  attentively,  and  devoutly  waited 
on  the  ordinances  of  God  in  this  place,  met  together. 
Could  I  not  but  select  such  a  passage  as  this  for  their 
comfort?  «*  I  will  be  the  God  of  all  the  families  of 
Ii»rael,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."     (Jer.  xxxi.  1.) 

On  another,  I  met  with  a  few,  and,  blessed  be  God, 
the  nismber  is  but  amall  of  such,  who  bave  seldom,  and 
some  of  them  have  never,  met  with  us  here ;  say,  if 
the  text  was  too  severe  that  we  chose  with  which  to 
guide  our  meditations,  "  Go  thy  way :  for  he  is  a  chosen 
vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles, 
and  kings,  and  the  children  of  IsraeL"  (Acto  ix.  15.) 
That  season  has  never  yet  arrived. 

Again,  a  few  of  us  assembled  together, — and  we 
were  but  a  few,— but  we  remembered,  in  our  prayeA, 
you  who  were  then  engaged  in  your  worldly  concerns, 
and  we  took  for  our  own  encouragement,  on  the  occa- 


sion, the  pronuse  of  our  Lord,  who  is  the  troth; 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  (liat.  xviii«  20.) 
And  lastly — for  it  may  seem  irksome  and  tedious  to 
enumerate  farther — we  concluded  our  last  address  by 
praise  and  prayer,  in  the  words  of  "  the  householder's 
hymn :" — 

**  O  when.  In  UodneM  unto  me. 

Wilt  tbou  be  pledA'd  to  come  ? 
I  with  a  perfect  neart  will  walk 
Within  my  house  at  home."— PiALH  d.  - 

Now,  in  conclusion,  should  a  stranger  ask  us,  in 
something  like  contemptuous  scorn,  "  What  do  ye 
more  than  others  ?  "  we  most  humbly  answer  that  indi- 
vidual, '*  It  is  not  that  we  vainly  imagine  that  we  do,  or 
have  done  more,  or  that  we  have  done  so  much,  as 
many  of  our  brethren  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  that  the 
little  we  have  attempted  to  do,  humanly  speaking,  has 
been  done  so  weil  as  that  our  own  heart  and  oonscienca 
fuUy  approve  of  it.  No ;  but  while  we  give  you  this 
humble  and  candid  answer,  we  say,  that  through  the 
grace  and  strength  of  our  God  assisting  us,  we  are 
ever  ready  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  our  Mas- 
ter, '  that  we  are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
Christ,'  and  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say,  after  we 
have  done  all,  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  we 
have  done  that  which  wta  our  duty  to  do."  "  Where 
is  boasting  then?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of 
works?  nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith."  "  God  forbid 
that  we  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

But  should  the  stranger  again  ask  us  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  after  a  milder  manner,  **  Why  do  you  cause 
all  this  lengthened  detail  to  pass  before  us  at  this  time 
and  on  this  occasion  ?"  We  have  done  so,  my  Chris- 
tian friend,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  th^s  people ;  to  in- 
duce them,  by  the  extended  remarks  we  have  now 
made,  to  call  up  for  themselves  **  thhigs  new  and 
old  ; "  to  incite  you  also  *'  to  make  inquiry,  to  search 
and  to  see  whether  these  things  be  so ; "  and,  finally, 
to  prevent  anything  like  "  the  poisonous  vapour  of  mis- 
representation "  from  settling  among  our  green  hills, 
where  "  the  silver  trumpet  of  the  Gospel"  began  to  sound 
so  early,  and  has  continued  to  sound  so  long,  so  loudly  , 
and  so  clearly.  But  '*  how  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of 
thee  ?  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship."  I  trust 
*'  I  have  kept  nothing  back  that  was  profitable  unto 
you,  but  have  shewed  you,  and  have  taught  you  pub- 
licly, and  from  house  to  house." 


SUBMISSION  TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Boao, 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Churchy  Widdrinffton* 

**  And  Eli  said.  It  is  the  Lord :  let  him  do  what  seemeth 
him  good." — 1  Sam.  iiL  18. 

However  dark  and  mysterious  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence may  sometimes  appear,  we  have  sufficient 
reason  to  rest  satisfied,  that  these,  all  things  con- 
sidered, are  the  most  proper  and  conducive  to  the 
general  good.  When  we  examine  the  evils  of  life, 
merely  with  relation  to  a  few  individuals,  we  are 
too  often  disposed  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been 
bett«r  these  had  not  happened,  or  that  they  had 
appeared  in  a  manner  different  from  what  the 
providence  of  God  thought  fit.  But  on  such 
matters  we  are  very  incompetent  judges.  We  see 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ways  of  &od,  and  cannot 
comprehend  his  general  plan,  or  discover  the  con- 
nection the  most  minute  event  in  life  has  with  this 
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plftiii  At  prenht,  the  wisest  ftnd  tost  of  men  see 
fend  ItnDW  only  in  part*  And  at  there  are  many 
qtialitie^  iti  tne  animal,  vegietable,  and  mineral 
tribes,  TJ^hich  th&  mofet  J)6netratirtg  philosopher 
has  not  been  aUle  to  comprehend ;  bo,  in  the 
moral  government  of  God,  there  are  m^rsterles 
which  will  not  be  clearly  unfolded  till  the  time 
come,  when  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
What  we  do  not  perfectly  understand,  let  us  not 
be  rash  in  condemning",  lest  we  be  found  to  rtbel 
igaihst  God.  But  in  every  thing,  let  us  submit 
to  Him  who  is  the  wise  disposer  of  all  events ; 
anci,  even  in  those  dispensations  of  providence, 
whidi  wear  the  most  gloomy  aspect,  recognise  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  say  with  Eli,  "  It  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.** 

£li  being  now  advanced  to  that  period  of  life, 
whicii  is  least  able  to  bear  a  load  of  misery,  re- 
cetted  aueh  a  message^  as  must  wring  a  parent's 
h^ttt  and  bring  him  down  with  torrow  to  the 
p^y^.  The  guilt  of  his  son«  he  Well  knew,  but 
no  doubt  fondly  flattered  himself,  that  the  Lord 
Would  be  mercitul  to  them,  ahd  not  punish  them, 
fkceording  as  tbeir  sins  deserved.  Such  hopes, 
howevefi  soon  vanished.  A  messenger  from  God 
disclosed  to  him  the  signal  judgments  which 
#ere  about  to  overtake  his  bouse.  His  family 
Wet'e  to  be  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  So 
aggravated  was  the  guilt  of  his  house,  that  it  was 
Dither  to  be  purged  with  sacrifice,  nor  offering,  for 
ever.  And  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Pbinehaa, 
W«re,  as  a  aignai  mark  of  God's  awful  displeasure^ 
both  to  die  in  ohe  day,  and  that  as  a  token  of  the 
certsiti  accomplishment  of  all  his  other  threateti- 
ingSk  Though  the  feelings  which  such  ah  an- 
nouncement must  bave  excited  in  Eli's  breast  were 
ths  most  painfttlt  yet  he  does  not  charge  the  Al- 
mighty with  injustice,  but  humbly  submits  to  the 
di'^he  will*  Whatever  aflSictiotts,  then,  we  may  be 
called  to  bear,  whatever  punishments  may  overtake 
us  for  OUT  sins,  a  consciousness  of  guilt  should  silence 
every  murmur,  and  faith  in  the  divine  perfections 
determine  us  to  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good."  From  these  Words,  I 
purpose, 

I.  To  shew  the  extrevie  fdly  and  impiety  of 
atteiupting  to  resist  the  will  of  God.  Man,  in  his 
best  estate,  is  but  vanity.  Weakness  and  imper- 
fecttoh  are  ih^e^yarable  attendants  on  humanity. 
The  soundest  constitution  that  ever  existed,  the 
strdhgest  arm  that  ever  wielded  a  sword,  aided  by 
the  ctearest  understanding  with  which  any  mortal 
was  0ver  endowed^  could  never  stop  the  fury  of 
the  stormi  or  prevent  the  hurricane  from  carrying 
dtfloktion  along  its  track.  Where  is  he  at  whose 
command  the  sun  will  be  arrested  in  hie  course  ? 
Where  is  he  who  can  unlock  the  bars  of  winter^ 
fcnd  renew  the  face  of  the  earth — who  can  check 
the  progress  of  diaease^  and  by  his  own  power 
eon^uer  the  king  of  terrors  ?  Assiiredly  no  child 
of  ^  dust  can  accomplish  such  effects.  But» 
mjr  bretiireni  all  theses  however  astonishing,  are 
easily  effected  by  Him,  who  rules  in  the  armies  of 
hm^m^  and  amoag  the  inhabitants  of  the  eartk 


From  eternity  he  formed  the  plan  e^gDv«mlBeBt 
he  is  daily  carrying  on,  and  no  human  effort  en 
frustrate  his  purposes.  The  most  ration^]  tcHi 
well-con cferted  plans  of  mortals  mat  misgive,  bat 
one  decree  of  the  God  of  heaven  cannot  fail  in  its 
accomplishment.  What  absurdity  and  folly,  then, 
must  it  be  in  mani  to  oppose  the  designs  of  tb» 
Omnipotent  1  who  says,  ^  My  eounsel  shall  stani 
artd  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  (Islu  xlvi.  !0.)  Ob? 
opposition  to  the  will  of  Gtnl  cah  ncrei^  mak? 
him  alter  his  determinations,  or  fail  In  the  execu- 
tion of  them^  Our  disobedience,  indeed,  add^i  to 
the  measure  of  our  iniquities^  and  is  likely  to 
bring  accumulated  judgment  on  our  devoted  head*. 
but  will  never  obtain  for  n*  the  object  of  nnr 
wishes — an  exemption  from  suffering,  and  fulnr^j 
of  delight. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  foolish  to  attempt  to  rp^^t 
the  will  of  God>  but  also  highly  impious.  Mha 
is  the  offspring  of  God)  sent  into  this  vtoM  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  unerrittg  WilMlom,  anii 
he  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  Almighhr  in  anr 
case.  He  is  a  servant  who  is  bound  to  obey 
every  injunction  of  his  Lord)  and  whether  the 
path  in  which  he  is  destined  to  move  be  beaei 
with  briars  and  thorns^  or  decorated  with  the  mow 
pleasing  artd  inviting  flowers  of  earthly  ptvasnres, 
still  he  can  have  no  cause  to  mnrmut',  eeein*  bh 
condition  in  life  is  the  appointment  of  Provideace. 
And  surely  God  knows  what  is  good  for  us,  better 
than  we  do  ourselves.  He  sees  how  every  indi- 
vidual acts  in  all  the  complicared  sitiMtions  of 
life.  He  directs  those  events  which  eithl^  elate 
the  rtiind  with  joy,  Ot  dej^ress  it  With  sadne<? ; 
and  ill  does  it  become  guilty  and  dependent  cre^- 
tures  to  compkua  of  the  ways  of  Goo,  who  ba^  aa 
absolute  right  to  govern  them  according  to  his 
pleasure.  That  King  who  ts  Lord  over  ail,  is  not 
a  capricious  and  unfeeling  master,  requiring  hani 
and  rigorous  service,  but  a  kind  SLhd  compas^onar? 
father,  whose  commands  never  were  grievous,  and 
who,  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  children,  has  an 
ultimate  regard  to  their  felicity.  To  convince 
them  of  this,  he  hath  eathibited  tnch  instnlices  of 
cbnsummdte  hve  ibr  man,  fts  to  created  heing 
could  ever  hate  conceived.  Ttie  most  precious 
gift  that  heaven  could  bestow  has  not  been  with- 
held. For  man,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  died  on 
Calvary,  procured  the  pardon  of  sih,  nnd  ofieaed 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  thst  all  the  guilty,  vihtnifiing- 
pardon  tind  the  righteoushess  of  Odd  hy  faith, 
might  enter  ih  and  live  for  ever.  Oh!  what  in- 
gratitude and  impiety  then  must  mark  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  dara  resist  the  will  of  such  a  lie* 
nefiictor  (  If  they  believe  that  God  is  the  gover- 
nor of  lbs  World,  they  sorely  mWt  be  sensible 
that  they  cannot  be  innocent  in  rebelling  ag8fn«t 
him,  and  that  punishment  in  one  shape  or  other 
may  be  expected  to  overtake  them.  If  they  sap- 
pose  they  may  sin  with  impumty,  this  is  in  efiwi 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God>  who,  tf  h»  tt,  mast 
be  just,  and,  in  the  eneirg^tie  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. "  will  render  to  everv  man  according  to  hi* 
deeds.**  (ftom.  iL  6.)    Indeeciti  to  have  just  no- 
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iMM  of  th<e  I>eitj^  and  jmt  indulge  in  uny  known 

Bin,  (if  snoh  a  c^Lse  b^  |)os«il)lt^,)  i«  the  ghns^st 
inconsiRlBncy.  Ta  be  deliberately  wicked,  and, 
with  daring  impiety,  rise  in  rebellion  ag^ainst  the 
best  of  all  beings  f  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
sensible  of  the  ptmishment  due  to  bo  nggmyated 
gfuiit,  argues  inconeeiTsble  deprarity.  If  CML 
has  infrusted  tks  With  yario^w  talents,  amohgp  which 
the  {)o^*er8  of  thfe  mind  hold  a  distinguished  place, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  we  aire  accountable  at 
the  bar  of  his  tribunal,  we  surely  must  be  guilty 
if  we  do  not  employ  (hem  for  the  parpose  for 
which  they  wi^re  bestowed^  and  may  expect  that 
awful  sentence  to  be  ours,  which  is  pronounced 
in  the  Gospel  against  that  unprofitable  servant, 
who  restored  his  master's  talents  without  increase, 
*'  Cast  ye  the  unproHtable  servant  into  outer  dark- 
ness; there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
tseeth.''  (Mat.  xxy.  30.)  Attend  to  this,  ye  who 
murmnlr  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
humble  yourselves  as  undek-  the  mighty  hahd  of 
God.  Submit,  with  Christian  resignation,  to  the 
appointment  of  beaven,  and  God  will  exalt  you  in 
due  time.     This  leads  me  to  remarks 

II.  I'hat  a  Ttew  of  the  character  and  perfio- 
tions  of  God,  ongbt  to  determine  us  to  acquiesce 
in  the  way  of  Providence.  It  is  our  duty  in  all 
things  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  because  he  is 
possessed  of  Omniscience,  unbounded  goodness, 
and  Almighty  power  \  and,  therefore,  well  quali- 
fied to  govern  the  nniverse^  God  sees  all  things 
at  one  comprehensive  glance,  from  the  beginning 
of  time  till  its  consummation.  The  hiost  hidden 
and  remote  dependencies  of  tilings  upon  one 
another  are  open  to  his  observation ;  the  various 
actions  of  moral  agente  are  naked  before  him ; 
and  the  secrets  of  ^e  heart  have  no  covering  in 
his  sight*  Thus,  Understanding  all  things,  he 
must  eVer  knbiV  what  is  most  proper  to  be  done ; 
and  that  he  is  always  disposed  to  do  so,  his  good- 
ness clearly  evinces.  The  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
extends  to  all  his  creatures.  For  them  the  sun 
darta  his  enlivening  boatns  vpon  the  earth,  and 
diffuses  gladness  through  the  nations;  for  them 
the  earth  is  blessed  with  fertility,  and  replenished 
with  what  is  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience. <'  He  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the 
desires  of  every  living  thing."  To  the  spiritaal 
concemt  of  me^  too,  he  has  boen  particularly 
attentive.  When  they,  cohrrptw!  by  sin,  becatne 
unmindful  of  th^  source  frDrti  Whence  their  hap- 
piness flows,  and  sought  after  strange  gods,  tne 
Almighty  raised  up  prophets  and  preachers  of 
righteousness*  to  throw  down  the  altars  which 
superstition  had  erected,  and  to  lead  men  to  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  Deity.  Can  we  review 
the  holy  life,  atoning  death,  and  glorious  exaltation 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer, — ^liis  patient  suffering, 
while  here,  as  an  example  to  all  his  followers, — ^the 
clear  direction  of  his  Word,  for  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  and  not  admire  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God,  as  manifested  toward  us  the  guilty  children 
of  men  ? 

But  He  who  is  omniscient  and  benevolent,  is 


alao  Almighty  to  effect  wfaatevei^  His  Wisdom  and 
goodness  determine  to  be  done.  Yes,  He  wh» 
created  all  things,  both  in  heaven  ahd  edrth^— j-wfato 
guides  the  various  orbs  that  rbll  in  the  immensity 
of  spaoe^ — who  setteth  bounds  to  the  ocean  which 
it  cannot  pass, — ^who  commands  the  storm  to  risfe 
or  fail,  and  has  nniversal  nature  under  his  control, 
mtifit  surely  be  superior  to  idL  Possessed  of  such 
perfections,  God  is  well  qualified  to  direct  all 
thing;9,  and  whatever  happen^  by  his  appointment, 
must  bo  right,  and  prodactive  of  ultimale  ^06d. 
Under  his  moral  government  there  is  no  statioh 
in  which  a  man  may  not  discharge  his  duty  with 
acceptance,  for  God  requines  no  more  of  any  mah 
than  what  he  gives  him  Ability  to  perform.  ThoK^ 
who  are  placed  in  the  higher  spheres  of  lifs,  and 
blessed  with  ease  and  affluence^  we  naturally  think, 
will  not  readily  complain  of  tiie  apnointmentB  of 
Providence  in  this  particuiaK  But  they,  too,  hat% 
their  peculmr  anxieties^  and  do  not,  in  di  oaSNes^ 
acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God^  Many,  posfteMed 
of  wealth,  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  ()00r, 
and  hoard  up  or  dissipate  thai  part  of  their  fortune 
whi^  should  have  been  given  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  dothe  the  naked.  This  is  what  is  intended 
by  the  great  Proprietor  of  all,  for  <*  the  earth  ia 
the  Lord's  and  the  feiness  tiiereof ;''  ahd  wheh 
thus  applied  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their  brethren  of  mankind^  it  is  prodactive  of 
the  most  refined  pleasure^ — the  pleasure  Of  being 
instrumental  in  doing  good. 

And  with  regahl  to  those  who  are  placed  in  thfe 
lower  stations  of  life,  let  it  be  retnembered  tb^t 
they  are  called  upon  to  be  equally  mibthissive  to 
the  will  of  God.  If  their  potierty  be  not  the  toh- 
sequence  of  vice,  but  the  immeiiiate  appointment 
of  God,  they  can  hav«  no  reaeon  to  complain,  fe 
he  may  require  what  sertico  he  chtoosea  M&i  atiy 
of  his  creatures.  And  if  their  poverty  is  the  con- 
sequence of  vH3e,  not  ohly  have  they  as  little 
reason  to  complain,  but  that  very  circnmstance 
should  operate  as  a  check  to  restrain  theiir  mnr- 
murings.  Shall  man  who  is  sprang  from  the  dust, 
and  must  soon  return  to  it,  challenge  the  doingB 
of  the  Omnipotent  ?  Besidea^,  poverty  is  no  r^d 
evil,  for  there  can  be  ho  merit  or  demerit,  either  in 
riches  or  poverty,  considered  as  the  appointments 
of  heaven,  nor  is  the  Ibrmer  A  stronger  indication 
of  God's  love  than  the  latter.  If  the  first  naturally 
ieadfe  to  gratitude,  the  last  is  favourable  to  humility 
and  trust  in  God,  virtues  which  hold  a  distinguished 
place  among  tiie  Christian  graces.  Let  us  then, 
my  brethren,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life^^ 
the  various  trials  and  severe  dispensations  we  nAay 
be  called  to  endure,  submit  to  the  will  of  Gt^, 
assured  that  he  never  afflicts  his  own  childl^en 
but  with  a  design  to  promotu  their  good,  and  say, 
with  the  venerable  Eli,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him 
do  what  seemeth  him  good.** 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  observe, 

1.  That  since  resignation  to  the  divine  will  is  a 

duty  so  reasonable,  we  should  endeavour  to  lead  our 

minds  to  the  Goracd,— to  the  reconciling  love  and 

grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  meaiis>  und^ 
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heayen,  tbat  will  reconcile  ns  to  an  acceptable 
acquiescence  in  the  divine  dispensations.  If  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  ways  of  God,  how  can  we  look 
for  his  approbation  I  And  if  this  be  wanting,  all 
other  refuges  for  happiness  will  prove  delusive. 
Conscience,  if  allowed  to  speak,  will  condemn  oar. 
conduct,  and  banish  joy  from  the  heart.  It  will 
tell  us  that  punishment  is  due  to  such  as  rebel 
against  God,  and  condemn  his  administration. 
Let  US)  then,  entertain  just  conceptions  of  the 
Deitj,  and  regard  him  as  the  governor  of  all  things. 
Let  us  meditate  on  his  wisdom^  power,  justice, 
and  goodness,  which  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  wrong.  Let  our  minds  ever  be  impressed 
with  this  solemn  truth,  that  his  eye  is  at  all  times 
upon  us, — ^that  he  sees  our  actions,  and  knows  our 
thoughts.  Were  this  grand  truth  duly  established 
in  our  minds,  it  would  prove  a  powerful  incentive 
to  virtue,  and  a  forcible  check  to  all  vice.  Will 
the  presence  of  a  friend  whom  we  love,  and  from 
whom  we  expect  favours,  lead  us  to  be  cautious 
not  to  offend  him,  but  shew  a  readiness  to  comply 
with  his  requests  ?  and,  will  the  presence  of  the 
great  God,  from  whom  every  blessing  descends, 
and  before  whose  tribunal  we  must  all  soon  ap- 
pear, less  influence  our  conduct  ?  Let  us  never 
forget  that  He  who  is  our  present  witness,  will 
ere  long  be  our  impartial  judge* 

2.  In  order  to  cherish  Christian  resignation  in 
onr  hearts,  let  us  reflect  on  our  guilt  and  imper- 
feetioTia.  Ever  since  the  apostasy  of  our  first 
parents,  sin  hath  prevailed  in  the  world.  Being 
sprung  from  them  we  are  tainted  with  corruption, 
and  to  our  original  guilt,  are  added  numberless 
actual  transgressions.  Should  we  attempt  to 
justify  ourselves,  our  own  hearts  will  condemn  us. 
Should  we  say  we  are  perfect,  these  would  prove 
us  perverse*  Being  thus  guilty,  we  become  oh- 
noxious  to  the  punishment  denounced  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  W^hilst  we,  then,  deserve 
eternal  death,  shall  we  complain  of  temporal  in- 
conveniences ?  Shall  we  murmur  at  the  dispen- 
sations of  God,  which  we  do  not  yet  clearly  com- 
prehend ?  As  our  faculties  in  this  life  are  very 
limited,  let  us  not  condemn  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand, but  rest  assured  tbat  when  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known,  all  the  works  of 
the  Creator  will  appear  to  have  been  done  in 
wisdom.  Seeing  our  own  weakness  and  de- 
pendance  upon  God,  let  us  frequently  have  re- 
course to  him  by  prayer,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  convince  us  of  sin, — to  enlighten 
our  understandings, — to  sanctify  our  natures, — to 
reconcile  our  minds  to  the  ways  of  Providence, 
that  so  we  may  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning 
here  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  be  admitted,  at 
laat^  into  t-hose  mansions  above,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy,  but  where  peace  and 
happiness  reign  for  ever. 

THE  BAT. 

Eiitracted  flrom  "  Summer,"  being  the  third  Volunte  of  '*  The  Sacred 
Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,"  by  the  Uer.  Da  Doncan,  Rutbwell. 

In  ascending  from  birds  to  quadrupeds,  we  meet  with 
a  family  of  animals  which  leems  intruded  tu  form  the 


eonneeting  link  between  the  two  olden,  thiti  conflict- 
ing the  chain  of  animated  nature,  in  tliis,  u  we  hafe 
seen  to  be  the  esse  in  other  transitions.  This  familjii 
that  of  the  bat. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  proofs  of  ^ 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  tbat  each  object  or  beiof  in 
nature  has  been  so  perfectly  fitted  for  its  end,  and  tke 
station  it  occupies,  that  those  which,  on  the  first  view, 
are  thought  mis-shapen  or  disgusting,  become,  on  doser 
investigation,  the  sources  of  pleasurable  and  instructire 
contemplation.  Each  part  is  found  so  well  adapted  to 
its  use,  that  the  changes  which  might  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  conducive  to  elegance  or  betatj. 
would  but  hinder  the  design,  and  produce  confunun, 
where  all  is  order  and  harmony.  Of  this  the  apptrentiT 
ungainly  form  of  the  bat  U  an  exemplification.  Dia- 
benton  thus  describes  iu  structure : — "  The  elbow  i! 
found  near  the  knee ;  the  fore-arm  is  very  long,  isd 
obliquely  extended  from  above  downwards,  and  fraoi 
behind  forwards,  as  far  as  the  nose  of  the  animal.  The 
wrist  is  placed  against  the  ground,  and  there  is  but  ooe 
finger  on  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  the  thumb. 
The  knee  is  raised  as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  \^ 
rump,  and  the  five  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  of  eiiul 
length,  and  turned  outwards.  The  arm  is  extended 
horizontally,  from  the  front  to  the  back  part,  and  cbe 
thigh  vertiotlly,  from  above  downwards;  the  amis 
concealed  behind  the  fore-arm,  and  the  thigh  behind 
the  leg :  they  are,  moreover,  enveloped  in  the  mes' 
branes  which  conceal  the  tail,  and  all  the  hinder  putt 
of  the  body.  Besides  the  thumb  seen  on  the  antcnor 
extremities,  there  are  four  other  very  long  fingers,  a- 
tending  from  the  fore-arm,  enveloped  in  the  membrute, 
and  folded,  near  the  elbow,  by  their  extremity." 

While  on  the  ground,  these  long  extremities  are  d 
little  use  to  it,  and  it  stands  propped  on  the  bruast,  >p- 
pearing  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  awkward  quadra- 
peds  in  existence.  To  move  along,  many  diflereot  ael 
very  fatiguing  actions  are  required.  Its  pace  is  bet^ 
and  dragging,  and  it  runs  in  a  grotesque  and  ungncefi! 
manner.  The  ears  are  often  very  large,  and,  togrih^ 
with  the  whole  membraneous  surface,  are  quite  naked; 
the  eyes  are  small,  and  too  weak  to  endure  the  Ii|:bt  ci 
the  sun ;  and  the  wide  mouth,  reaching  from  ear  to  ear, 
completes  the  uninviting  picture.  Were  we  to  look  no 
further,  we  might  deem  that  die  skill  which  lives  ihrou^^l^ 
all  creation,  had  been  withheld  from  this  feeble  and  im- 
perfect anim^.  But  when,  gaining  the  aid  of  wb^ 
slight  eminence,  it  raises  its  fore-legs,  tmwraps  from 
about  them  the  numerous  folds  of  ita  velvet  winp,  is^ 
darts  away  with  tremulous  but  rapid  flight,  we  see  th&t 
it  is  not  dependant  for  change  of  pUce,  on  the  ojotiof. 
that  has  excited  our  pity;  and,  on  pursuing  the  iovesti- 
gation,  we  find  that  every  part  of  its  structuK  bube«n 
so  contrived,  by  a  wisdom  far  above  ours,  as  to  ids^^ 
its  existence  easy  and  pleasant.  Though  the  anus  cf 
the  bat  are  much  elongated,  the  bones  of  the  fa^ 
exceed  their  whole  length.  Over  these  is  stretdud 
the  leather-like  membrane,  which  constitutes  the  vio^i 
it  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  skin,  the  back  sod  bei^J 
each  furnishing  a  layer,  and  yet  it  appears  but  a  deiicsi< 
and  transparent  net- work.  Were  the  mefflbranes,  ff 
bones  which  support  it,  compact  and  thick,  their  weight 
would  disable  the  bat  from  using  them ;  but,  beoooor 
thinner  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the? 
are  the  instruments  of  its  high  and  unimpeded  di$bt 
The  pectoral  muscles,  which  move  the  wings,  are  strofl^* 
and  the  breast-bone  projects,  that  these  may  have  ao 
ample  space  for  fixing  upon.  By  means  of  thii  con- 
struction^ the  bat  is  enabled  to  fly  very  swiftly.  It  >' 
gradually  aroused  from  the  torpor  of  winter,  at  the  «^ 
proach  of  a  milder  season,  and,  slowly  recovering  ^' 
power  of  motion  in  the  d«u'k  recesses  of  its  ca»f,  ^ 
length  goes  forth  in  search  of  the  insecu  which  h»« 
been  called  uito  life  and  activity  by  the  retumii^po*^ 
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of  tlie  trm.  R  readily  diieerns  its  prey,  even  at  some 
distance,  and  darts  at  it,  ascending  at  times,  in  the 
chase,  to  a  considerable  height,  though,  in  general,  it 
finds  a  more  abundant  supply  while  boyering  near  the 
ground,  or  skimming  the  sur&ce  of  vrater.  Here  the 
softness  of  its  wings  is  of  essential  service,  as  they 
swiftly  cut  the  sir,  without  making  any  sound  to  warn 
the  insect  into  flight  or  concealment.  Though  in  damp 
i^voather  the  bat  can  remain  for  days  without  food,  and 
even  sink  again  into  torpor,  his  appetite  is  voracious, 
and  he  clears  the  air  of  swarms  of  insects,  which,  if 
not  exposed  to  that  and  similar  destructive  agents, 
%vou1d  multiply  so  fiut  as  to  encumber  it,  and  render  it 
tniwholesome.  The  small  eyes  of  the  bat  are  less  liable 
to  injury  than  they  would  be  if  larger  or  more  protu- 
berant ;  and  they  are  not  made  to  bear  the  glare  of  day, 
as  its  season  of  activity  is  during  the  obscurity  of 
twilight,  when  alone  it  can  obtain  food.  As  if  con- 
scious of  this,  its  exertions  are,  during  that  period,  un- 
remitted, and  often  continue  till  night  has  esubhshed 
her  sable  domain.  Notwithstanding  its  faint  power  of 
vision,  and  even  when  totally  deprived  of  it,  the  bat 
pilots  himself  through  the  air,  with  the  greatest  skill, 
avoiding  ^vvity  impediment,  though  no  larger  than  a 
twijT,  and  accurately  seising  its  minutest  prey.*  This 
is  Imputed  by  some  naturalists  to  iu  acute  perception  of 
80un<l8,  and  by  others  to  the  delicacy  of  the  nerves ;  but 
Cuvier,  more  philosophically,  refers  it  to  the  sense  of 
touch  resident  m  the  membraneous  skin  of  the  wings, 
affected  by  the  reaction  of  the  air  in  a  near  approach  to 
any  object.  Here  again  we  must  adoiire  the  wisdom 
that  launched  this  little  being  on  its  airy  way ;  for,  had 
this  skin  been  covered  by  the  reddish  fur  which  clothes 
the  rest  of  the  body,  that  keen  sensibility  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  bat  must  have  darted  reckless- 
ly  along,  always  in  danger  of  being  stunned  or  wounded 
by  striking  against  objects  which  it  could  not  discern, 
and  snatching  at  random,  and  in  vain,  for  food,  till, 
spent  and  weakened,  it  met  a  painful  death.  The 
large  and  powerful  mouth,  and  sharp  teeth  of  the  bat, 
enable  it  to  put  its  victims  out  of  pain  instantaneously, 
and  by  one  gripe.  While  stationary,  it  frequently  fixes 
itself  by  the  hook  of  its  hind  feet,  on  some  projection, 
and  hangs  securely,  with  the  head  downward,  and  the 
wings  folded  on  the  breast.  This  inverted  position  is  most 
curiously  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  compensates  for  the 
dilBcnlty  it  has  in  rising  from  a  flat  surface ;  for,  by  merely 
loosening  its  hold  from  the  rock  or  tree,  the  creature  i» 
at  once  in  the  air,  on  unrestrained  and  buoyant  Mdng. 

The  number  of  species  of  British  bats  have  been  com- 
puted by  naturalists  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  if  we 
take  into  account  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  foreign 
lands,  we  cannot  estimate  them  as  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred. Some  of  these  are  very  large,  compared  with  the 
kinds  we  are  acquainted  with .  The  kalong,  for  example, 
a  spedes  described  by  Mr  Horsfield,  which  is  very 
abundant  in  the  lower  districts  of  Java,  is  said  to  be  fully 
five  feet  in  the  extent  of  its  expanded  wings,  and  one 
foot  in  the  length  of  its  body.  This  is  a  fruit-eating 
kind,  and  they  may  be  found  in  companies  of  several 
hundreds,  fixing  on  a  tree  for  their  roosting-place,  where, 
suspended  in  rows  or  clusters,  by  their  binder  daws, 
with  their  heads  hanging  downwards,  and  their  wings 
folded  round  them,  they  exhibit  a  singular  spectarie. 
During  the  day  they  are  in  general  silent,  though,  if 
disturbed,  they  utter  "  sharp  pierdng  shrieks."  Soon 
after  sunset,  they  leave  their  roosting-plaoe,  and  begin 
their  nightly  search  for  food. 

*  Vartoua  experhnents  hare,  at  diffb-ent  timet,  been  tried,  In  order 
to  awcrtain  how  fiur.  and  under  what  dream  »taooet,  the  peculiar 
faculty  or  wnM,  which  luppHef  the  place  of  sight,  U  called  into 
operation  ;  and  it  ba«  been  found  that,  though  the  eyoa  be  sealed  up, 
or  eren  removed  entirely,  and  the  animal  let  looie  in  a  room,  with 
A  tbouaand  intricade*  and  ofaQccU,  it  will  pursue  lU  abruptly  wheel- 
ing flight  as  usual,  threading  every  labrrinth,  avoiding  every  obstacle, 
susd  all  this  with  the  same  ease,  quickness,  and  precision,  as  would 
liavt  been  ths  case  luid  the  sight  been  ever  lo  perfect. 


The  vampire  of  whidi  such  dreadful  stories  have  been 
told,  is  of  the  same  tribe.  It  is  a  blood-sucking  spedes, 
and  has  been  said,  while  banqueting  on  the  blood  of  its 
victim,  to  fan  him  with  its  wings,  so  as  to  lull  him  into 
a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  never  awakes.  This  is 
an  entire  exaggeration.  Don  Felix  d'Azzara,  an  accu- 
rate observer,  who  had  personal  experience  of  their 
power,  says,  •'  The  wounds  which  they  inflicted,  with- 
out my  feeling  them  at  the  time,  were  drcular,  and  ra- 
ther elUptical ;  their  diameter  was  trifling,  and  their 
depth  so  superfidal  as  scarcely  to  penetrate  the  cutis. 
It  was  easy  also,  on  examination,  to  perceive  that  these 
wounds  were  made  by  suction,  and  not  by  puncture, 
as  might  be  supposed.  On  so  trifling  a  baiais  are  the 
airy  visions  of  superstitious  terror  found  frequently  to 
be  erected,  when  subjected  to  calm  philosophical  in- 
quiry." 

These  facta  require  no  comment.  Small  and  un- 
comely as  is  the  bat,  consecrated  of  old  to  gloom  and 
Proserpine,  there  is  a  multitude  of  nice  adjustments  in 
the  mechanism  of  its  frame,  and  the  omission  of  but  one 
of  these  would  have  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  all  the 
rest.  But  nothing  is  wanting,  nothing  is  out  of  place. 
Each  part  of  the  structure  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
every  other,  and  all  combine  to  suit  the  animal  to  its 
position  in  the  scale  of  creation.  We  admire  the  gor- 
geous butterfly,  borne  past  us  on  the  breeze  of  summer ; 
our  eyes  pursue  the  ascending  lark,  till  he  is  lost  in  the 
glories  of  morning;  but  Alinighty  skill  is  not  more 
apparent  in  the  rit-h  pencilling  of  the  butterfly's  wing, 
than  in  the  soft  transparency  of  the  bat*s ;  nor  is  Al- 
mighty goodness  less  evident  in  forming  the  bright  eye 
of  the  lark,  to  greet  the  rise  of  day,  than  in  consigning 
the  darksome  bat  to  the  grey  shades  of  evening.  The 
more  eagerly  we  cast  the  eye  of  intelligent  inquiry  on 
the  meanest  and  lowest  objects  in  nature,  the  more 
clear  shall  be  our  perception,  increasing  at  every  stage 
of  our  progress,  of  the  depths  of  that  unfathomable 
Wisdom  which 

"  Sect  aU,  as  if  that  all  were  one, 
Loves  one,  as  if  that  one  were  aU." 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND  THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

Communicated  bt  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq. 
No.  III. 

In  my  last  I  assigned  two  causes,  which  gradually  led 
to  the  introduction  and  wide  dissemination  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  true  Gospel  in  the  Churches  of  Boston, 
and  indeed  of  New  England  generally.  Those  causes 
were :  1.  The  introduction  of  the  half-way  covenant 
plan.  2.  The  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  means  of  regeneration,  and  that  as  such 
it  may  lawfully  be  partaken  of  by  the  unregenerate  of 
a  serious  character,  who  profess  to  be  desirous  of  ob- 
taining religion. 

These  cause*  tended  much  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
pure  religion  in  the  colonies.  The  last  named,  parti- 
cularly, corrupted  the  Church,  by  the  admission  of  un- 
worthy members  into  it,  and  unworthy  ministers  into 
the  sacred  office.  Whitefield,  in  his  visits  to  America, 
perceived  this,  and  lamented  it.  "  Many,"  says  he, 
*'  that  preach  the  Gospel,  I  fear,  do  not  experimentally 
know  Christ ;  although  I  cannot  see  much  worldly  ad- 
vantage  to  tempt  them  to  Cake  upon  them  the  sacred 
function.  I  fear  that  many  rest  in  a  head-knowledge, 
are  close  Pharisees,  and  only  have  a  name  to  live.  It 
must  needs  be  so,  when  the  power  of  godliness  is 
dwindled  away,  and  the  form  only  of  religion  has  be« 
come  fashionable  among  a  people."  Even  before  this 
tinip  ^ht*!'?  ^'9  every  reason  to  believe  that  Arminian  and 
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Pekgisn  er^ori  hni  eommeMed  cp6eping  in,  altfaougb 
they  were  not  openly  avowed  before  1740.  I  shall 
now  take  notice  of  some  other  causes  which  had  a 
tendency  to  introduce  error,  and  finally  gross  heresy. 

8.  One  of  these  was,  the  violent  opposition  which 
was  made,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  many  mi- 
nisters and  people  to  the  glorious  revival  of  religion, 
which  commenced  in  1734  under  the  iabours  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  at  Northampton,  and  conti- 
nued, with  short  intervals,  under  his  labours,  and  those 
of  Mr  Whitefield,  Gilbert  Tennent,  and  others,  until 
1744,  and  which  pervaded  New  England,  and  some 
other  parts  qf  the  country,  particularly  some  portions 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Great  opposition 
was  made  by  many  to  this  riBvival.  By  a  few,  this  was 
done  from  honest  but  unenlightened  views;  but  by 
m^y,  from  hatred  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  It  is 
not  probable,  that  there  were  no  mistakes  committed 
by  the  friends  of  this  work  of  God's  signal  love  and 
grace ;  but  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  minis- 
f  ers  and  people,  was  unreasonable,  and  destitute  of  a 
Christian  spirit. 

The  influence  of  this  opposition  was  very  injurious 
to  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  revival.  The 
former  were  too  oi^en  driven  to  harsh  and  exception- 
able measures,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  an  unchristian 
te-mper  and  course  of  conduct  towards  their  opposers. 
Whilst  the  latter  were  made  more  opposed  to  those 
soul -stirring  doptrines  which  the  friends  of  the  revival 
held  and  preached, — became  more  indifferent  to  vital 
religion,  and  soon  avowed  Arminianism,  and  settled 
down  into  cold  and  forroiil  observances  and  modes  of 
preaching.  Of  those  who  pursued  this  course,  the  most 
distinguished  ai^d  influential  was  the  Rev.  Dr  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  who  both  preached  and  wrote  against  the 
revival,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  New  Eng- 
land to  oppose  that  glorious  work  of  grace,  which  wm 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  many  of  the  Churches 
in  New  England,  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  brighter 
and  better  state  of  things  which  now  exii^ts  throughout 
it.  He  was  at  first  a  professed  Oalvinist ;  but  in  his 
downward  course  of  error  he  became  an  Arminian,  and 
'4ied  in  1787  «  vtrenuoiis  advoqite  for  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation:  a^id  almost  al]  that  opposed  the 
revival  became  Arminians.  As  they  dreaded  *'  excite- 
ment," their  preaching  became  cold,  speculative,  and 
treated  of  general  and  external  morality,  rather  than 
of  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  their  kindred 
truths. 

4.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  stat^  of 
^bings,  which  grew  out  of  the  revival  above  named, 
and  whicfi  had  an  effect  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
further  spret^d  of  error,  or  ratl^er  which  removed  what 
might  h^Ye  retarded  it  ii\  some  measure,  was  the  fact, 

!hat  n^any  of  the  pious  and  devoted  members  withdrew 
rom  the  Churches  where  the  preaching  was  so  un- 
cong^i^ial  to  th^r  feelings,  and  either  attached  them- 
selves to  those  Churches  of  their  own  denomination 
where  a  better  spirit  prevailed,  or  jjpi^icd  the  Churches 
of  other  denorpinations ;  thus  leavmg  many  Churches 
tp  hasten  their  downward  course  of  error  and  corrup- 
tion. In  others,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  became  ex- 
tinct ^t  the  d^th  of  the  old  members,  >vho  had  seen 
better  ^ys  in  the  Church,  and  who  still  clung  around 
thpse  sacred  abodes  where  so  many  godly  ministers  ha^ 
preacl^ed.  and  where  they  themselves  first  felt  the 
power  pf  ()ivine  love,  anq  consecrated  themselves  to 
the  Lord*  And  when  these  venerable  members  of  a 
former  geperi^tioi^  depi^rte^*  and  the  last  rays  were 
^th^rawn,  then  wi^  verified  the  Saviour's  remark, 
**  But  if  the  light  which  is  in  yoa  be  darkness,  how 
gr«at  is  that  darkness  1" 

5.  Another  cause  of  the  porruption  of  religion  was 
the  long  period  of  gloom  and  distraction  which  com« 


meiiced  with  the  first  French  war  in  1744-49,  and'eMi- 
tinued  during  the  second  French  or  Canadian  vnr, 
1754-69,  ami  through  the  war  of  tha  Revolution,  dotm 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  b  1709. 
During  that  long  period  of  agitation,  men's  minds  wrn 
filled  with  the  engrossing  political  subjects  and  events. 
War  is  a  most  unfavourable  strason  for  the  pronottoa 
of  religion,  especially  if  the  scene  of  the  war  is  in  tbe 
immediate  vicinity,  and  affects,  personally,  the  wkok 
community.  Besides,  the  immorality  engendered  b 
the  army,  and  disseminated  at  its  disbanding,  tncreiiKd 
the  corruption  of  the  heart  of  the  community,  and  thui 
disposed  it  to  embrace  error.  Moreover,  vice  flowed  io 
upon  the  country  from  foreign  shores.  All  these  rir- 
cumstanees  repressed  the  growth  of  piety,  and  were,  is 
an  inverse  proportion,  favourable  to  the  propagadoD  of 
error. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  1775-88,  optn  UniiamB. 
ism  began  to  be  promoted  bv  the  Rev.  Dr  Preemu, 
pastor  of  the  church  called  lying's  Chapel,  in  6(»toii, 
by  the  extensive  circulation,  through  the  public  libraria 
and  otherwse,  of  the  books  of  Priestly,  Belsham,  lind- 
sey,  and  others.  All  these  concurring  eireumstaBCM 
prepare^]  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  heiesy,  or 
led  to  its  development. 

6.  Another  cause  which  greatly  promoted  Unitffin* 
ism  in  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country,  Coring  tbe 
fifty  years  of  the  great  declension  of  veligioa,  aad  of 
which  the  wnr  of  the  Revolution  constituted  nearly  a 
central  epoch,  was  the  influence  of  great  names.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  astonishing  indifference  to  reKgiPu 
doctrine,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  by  very  many,  ikA 
such  men  as  Grovemor  Bowdoin,  and  General  Knox, 
and  President  Adams,  and  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  toi 
many  others  of  distinguished  reputation,  must  be  ri^rfat 
It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  denied,  that  most,  but  not  all,  d 
the  great  men,  of  that  period,  were  Unitarian,  as  ftru 
they  had  any  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Thii 
had  great  influence,  not  only  upon  people  living  is 
Boston,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  New  Bngland,  hot 
still  more  upon  men  from  the  interior.  Mercbasti. 
lawyers,  legislators,  and  others,  were  in  the  habit  d 
insiting  that  city,  on  business,  several  times  annuaUj, 
and  thus  came  into  company  frequently  with  the  distio* 
guished  men  of  that  city,  most  of  whom  were  Uni- 
tarians. Of  course,  they  imbibed  their  opinions,  wd 
carried  them  with  them  into  the  towns  and  vilhiges  is 
the  interior,  there  to  be  transmitted  to  others.  To 
this  cause  of  the  further  propagation  of  UnitarianiaB,  1 
ought  to  add, 

7.  That  this  system  of  reKgion  is  one  that  k  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  natural  and  nnttuewtd 
heart.  The  thoughtless,  rich,  gay,  pleasure-loving* 
and  fiishionable  world  find  nothing  in  H  witkh  denie« 
them  their  beloved  enjoyments.  It  qniets  their  coo- 
sciences  with  the  names  and  forms  of  religion,  anil 
promises  them  happiness  beyond  the  gmve ;  wbUct  it 
demands  few  sacrifices,  nor  advances  doctrines  whick 
are  calculnted  to  humble  the  pride  of  men.  When  « 
consider  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  causes  whick 
have  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  won* 
der  that  Unitarianism  made  great  progress  during  tfe 
times  of  which  1  have  been  speaking. 

8.  Another  cause  which  has  operated  to  introdoff 
heresy  ^pto  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  espedilli 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  influence  wbki 
Harvard  University  has  for  the  last  thirty  or  fprtr 
years  exerted,  by  sending  forth  men  into  the  mintitrr 
who  have  imbibed  a  corrupted  thpology.  This  lo- 
fluence  has  been  very  great,  and  slill  continues  to  be  gn^i- 

That  institution,  which  is  situated  in  the  town  <u* 
Cambridge,  four  miles  from  Boston,  was  founded  ^.r 
eminently  pious  and  devoted  men  in  the  year  1636,  on'j 
sixteen  years  after  the  first  colony  was  planted  in  Nev 
EngUmd,  and  only  sereQ  or  ei^t  ycM»  nlUr  tbe  aniMA 
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of  Qarernor  Wint^op  snd  the  colony  whkli  settled 
Boston.  It  is  the  oldest  unirersity  in  the  United 
Sutes,  and  in  some  respects  it  possesses  greater  advan- 
tsges  than  any  other  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  for 
the  express  purpose  of  educating  a  pious  and  orthodox 
ministry.  Funds  were  early  given  by  pious  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  Professor  of  Theology, 
wlio  should  be  required  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox  fuith.  For  a  long  period  that  distinguished 
institution  nobly  wisweted  the  end  which  its  pious 
founders  bad  in  view.  A  large  number  of  the  earlier 
New  England  minist^ni  were  educated  within  its  wi^ls. 
Irs  Presiaents  and  itft  Professors  of  Theology  continued 
for  a  long  period  to  be  sound  in  doctrine.  But  in  1B04, 
the  Rev.  l>f  Ware,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity,  by  the  Corporation  or  Board  of 
I>irectors,  who  live  about  Boston,  and  almost  all  of 
whom  themselves  had  become  Unitarians.  In  1810, 
the  Rev.  Df  Kirkland,  another  Unitarian  minister,  was 
appointed  President  of  the  institution.  Since  that 
period,  this  oldest  literary  establishment  in  the  United 
States  has  be^sn  in  the  power  of  Unitarians,  together 
with  its  liberal  endowments,  its  library,  &c.  Its  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Theological  Faculty  are  all  Unitarian, 
and  have  under  their  instrqction  from  thirty  to  fifty 
young  men  annually,  |)rpparing  for  the  ministry.  From 
this  institution,  as  from  u  great  fountain,  the  doctrines 
of  Unitarianisro  have  emanated,  and  have  been  diffused, 
more  or  leas,  throqghout  New  England,  and  especially 
throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
■■—'■■'■■  —  ■  ■   .  ■  ■       I    ■    ,   '     ' 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

TAe  Cw»e  of  WorldUness, — Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
at  some  pant  period  in  the  history  of  Britain,  news  had 
arrived  of  an  awful  visitation  of  nature,  by  which  one  of 
her  distant  colonies  is  in  a  state  of  famine.  Numbers 
have  died,  numbers  are  dying,  all  are  approaching  the 
point  of  stiirvation  ;  besides  which,  a  powerful  enemy  is 
gathering  on  their  frontiers,  and  threatening  to  hasten 
the  work  of  death.  The  government  at  home  opens 
its  stores  ;  public  charity  bursts  forth,  and  pours  re- 
lief through  a  thousand  channels.  A  fleet  is  freighted 
with  the  predous  means  of  life,  and  dispatched  to  the 
scene  ot  suffering,  wafted  by  the  sighs  and  prayers  of 
the  nation.  For  a  time  it  steers  direct  for  its  object. 
But,  having  lost  sight  of  land,  the  ardour  of  those  em- 
ployed, abates,  though  engaged  in  a  commission  which 
angels  might  convey,  then  impressions  of  its  im- 
portance £ftde  from  their  minds.  A  group  of  islands 
lies  in  their  course,  and  though  far  short  of  their  des- 
ttxNttion,  they  decide  to  call.  Prospects  of  mercantile 
ail  vantage  here  present  themselves;  the  spirit  of  gain 
takes  possession  of  them ;  they  are  inclined,  solicited, 
prevailed  on,  to  remain.  Their  original  object  ot 
morcy  is  forgotten,  the  stores  of  life  with  which  they 
had  been  intrusted,  are  used  and  bartered,  as  if  intended 
only  for  themselves ;  wd  thus  an  enterprise  of  benefi- 
cence on  which  God  had  frowned,  sinks  into  a  bare 
mercantile  adventure.  But  the  supposition  b  impos- 
$;ible,  impossible  in  the  sense  supposed ;  but  in  a  higher 
sense  it  has  been  realized,  and  far,  far,  exceeded.  The 
world  was  perishing, — the  compassion  of  God  was 
moved, — the  means  of  salvation  were  provided,  and  O ! 
at  how  costly  a  price  I  f^e  Church  was  charged  to 
convey  them  without  delay  to  hec  dying-felkiw  men, 
and  to  pause  not  in  her  office  of  mercy,  till  the  lost 
sinner  had  enjoyed  the  means  of  recovery.  For  a  time 
the  godlike  trust  was  faithfully  executed.  *'  An  angel 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,"  was  an  apt  repre- 
sentation of  the  directness  and  speed  with  which  the 
Church  prosecuted  her  task.  Jesus  beheld  the  travail 
of  his  «oul  «nd  was  satisfied.  Souls  were  snatched 
as  brands  from  the  bwniDg.    But »  change  cam«  ovtr 


her  conduct.  Thp  Spirit  of  the  \fQf\d  returned,  and 
cast  a  spell  on  her  movements.  Condnents  were  yet 
to  be  visited,  and  millions  to  be  rescued,  when  she 
paused  in  her  onwaid  course.  Immortal  men  continued 
to  perish  by  nations :  but  the  agen^A  o(  merpy  had 
abandoned  their  work  ;  as  if  the  stores  of  life  with 
which  they  were  intrusted,  had  been  intended  solely 
for  thdr  own  use^  they  began  to  live  unto  themselves. 
An  enter  prize  of  mercy,  in  which  God  had  emb^ked 
his  highest  glory,  apd  which  involved  th^  (lappin^ss  of 
the  world,  was  arretted,  and  lost  to  myriad^,  by  a 
spirit  of  worldly  gjiin.  For,  if  at  80p:ie  given  period 
after  the  first  age  of  thi:  Christian  phurch,  the  pro* 
fessed  agents  of  me^cy  had  been  sought  for,  hoyv  yould 
the  grefit  majority  of  them  have  been  fpun^  occupied 
and  employed,  but  ii^  "  buyipg  and  selling,  and  getting 
gain."  *'  Baph  one,"  si^y^  Cypri^,  ^  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  "  each  one  studies  how  to 
increase  his  patrimony,  and  forgetting  what  the  Taith* 
ful  did  in  apostolic  times,  or  what  they  onght  always 
to  do,  their  great  passion  is  an  insatiable  desire  of  en- 
larging their  fortunes. " —  Harris.     (Mamm<m.} 

God* 8  unUingnes9  tQ  save^ — God  offers  not  only  a 
truce,  but  a  peace,  and  hath  been  most  active  in  urging 
a  reconciliation.  Cap  ne  manifest  hi^  >villin^iess  in 
clearer  methods  than  that  of  sending  his  Son  to  recon- 
cile the  world  to  himself?  Can  be  evidence  more 
sincerity  than  by  his  repeated  and  reiterated  press- 
ing of  our  souls  to  the  acceptance  of  him  ?  *  God 
knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  we  are  deaf  to  him;  He 
thunders  in  our  ears,  and  we  regard  him  not;  Ha  waits 
upon  us  for  our  accepttance  of  his  love,  and  we  grow 
more  mad  against  him ;  He  beseecheth  u^,  and  we  lui- 
gratefully  and  proudly  sejeet  him ;  He  opeps  hie  bosom, 
and  we  turn  our  bacjcs ;  He  oifers  us  his  pearls,  and 
we  tread  them  under  our  feet ;  He  would  clothe  us 
with  pure  linen,  but  we  would  stilt  wear  our  fqu}  rags ; 
He  would  give  us  angels'  bread,  and  we  fe^d  pn  husks 
with  swine.  The  wisdom  of  God  shines  upon  u4,  and 
we  account  it  foolishness ;  the  infinite  kindness  of  God 
courts  us,  and  we  refuse  it,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest 
cruelty.  Christ  calls  and  begs,  and  we  wil}  not  hear 
him  either  commanding  or  entreating.  To  love  God 
is  our  privilege,  and  though  it  be  our  indisp^sable 
duty,  yet  it  h$d  been  a  presumption  in  us  to  pspire  so 
high  as  to  think  the  casting  our  earthly  i^ectiomv  upon 
so  transcendant  an  object,  should  be  dear  to  Him,  had 
He  not  authori^d  it  by  his  command,  and  enopi^raged 
it  by  his  acceptance.  But  it  is  strange  th^t  God  should 
court  us  by  such  varieties  of  kindness  to  that,  wi^erein 
not  Hi!i  happiness,  but  our  afiection  doea  consist ;  -  and 
much  stranger,  t^t  such  pieces  of  earth  and  clay  should 
turn  their  backs  upon  so  adniirable  an  object,  and  be 
enemies  to  Him,  who  displays  himself  in  io  many  al- 
lurements to  their  souls,  and  fix  their  hatred  tipon  tKat 
tender  God  who  si^es  for  their  affections. — Charnock. 
(^On  Enmity  to  God.) 

Love  of  Go(/.^>Among  all  the  natural  passions  and 
affections  of  the  human  heart,  where  is  the  love  of  God 
to  be  found?  We  love  parent  and  child, — we  love 
friends  and  country, — we  love  riches  and  honour,-r-we 
love  sin  in  all  its  shapes,  and  we  embrace  it  with  all 
our  souls ;  these  affections  take  their  root  in  our  nature, 
they  grow  wild  in  our  hearts,  and  scarcely  require 
cultivation.  But,  instead  of  finding  religion  groWing 
naturally  within,  only  observe  with  what  care  and 
watching  and  anxiety  it  must  be  cherished,  and  refreshed, 
and  preserved ;  and  if  once  neglected,  yea,  but  for  a  little, 
how  soon  it  begins  to  wither  and  decay  1  Any  of  the 
other  affections  of  our  heart  it  w'ould  be  almost  imfios- 
sible  to  get  rid  of;  but  to  acquire  and  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  religion,  is  the  slow  and  patient  work  of  earnest 
watchfulnew  and  persevering  hiimility._IFo{^'«  R^ 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


ON  THS  DXATH  OP 

TBB  Rst.  John  Bbown  Patterson,  A.  M., 

Late  of  Falkirk, 

*■  Metdfol  men  are  taken  away,  none  coniidering  that  Che  right- 
«oua  U  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.*'— Isaiah  IvU.  1. 

And  thou  art  gone  1  O  spirit  bright  t 

Gone  early  to  thy  native  sphere, 
'     With  kindred  seraphs  to  unite, 

And  left  us  sad  and  darkling  here« 
Gone,  in  thy  manhood's  soaring  prime  I 

Gone,  ere  thy  sun  had  reached  its  noon  I 
Gone  !  dare  yve  say  before  thy  time  ? 

Gone,  oh  I  we  feel,  for  us  too  soon  I 

Thy  mind  so  gifted,  yet  so  mild. 

So  rich,  so  bright  with  classic  lore, 
Tet  artless,  gentle  as  a  child, 

Meekly  its  honours  won  and  wore ; 
Thy  heart,  so  tender  and  so  true, 

So  warm,  so  generous,  so  benign. 
Which  guile  or  envy  never  knew, — 

Must  we  that  heart  to  dust  resign ! 

How  short  has  been  thy  bright  career. 

Thou  human  meteor !  through  the  gloom 
This  moment  gleaming  glorious  here, — 

The  next — plunged  in  the  darksome  tomb  I 
This  moment,  in  thy  Master's  name. 

Calling  lost  sinners  back  to  God, 
Another, — o'er  thy  lifeless  frame 

Men  pile  the  dust  and  smoothe  the  sod  I 

How  dark,  full  oft,  appears  to  man 

The  path  heaven's  own  cloud-pillar  guides  I 
(         Yet  Love  devised  the  gracious  plan, 

And  Mercy  o'er  its  course  presides. 
The  merciful  are  called  away. 

And  few  the  cause  discern  ;  the  Lord 
Has  snatched  them  from  that  evil  day    . 

When  on  the  earth  shall  wrath  be  poured  I 

Yes,  gentle  spirit  I  well  for  thee 

Thy  early  call, — thy  early  crown  I 
When  thou  hadst  but  begun  to  see 

The  moral  tempest's  must'ring  frown  1 
Not  thine  the  iron  heart  and  form. 

Though  thin^  the  moral  courage  high. 
To  buffet  with  the  angry  storm 

That  soon  may  rend  our  black'ning  sky  1 

So  sweetly  tempered,  and  so  mild 

To  thee  the  mind,  soul,  feelings  given, 
Short  trial  served ;  thy  Sariour  smiled, 

And  called  thee  timeously  to  heaven  I 
From  •*  evil  tongues  and  evil  days  " 

Rescued ;  farewell,  dear  friend,  to  thee  I 
Thy  God,  even  for  thy  sake,  we  praise, 

••  For  with  him  merries  ever  be  I " 

W.    M.    HfiTHBRINOTON. 
Ttrpkiekm  Bttuue. 

PRAYER. 

Oh  blessing  infinite !  beyond  compare  1 
Heaven's  choicest  boon — ^the  privilege  of  prayer  1 
How  oft,  in  hours  of  sickness  and  of  pain. 
When  all  the  sympathy  of  man  is  vain. 
When  fever  burns  upon  the  throbbing  brow. 
And  scaree  the  parched  lips  can  breathe  the  vow. 
The  secret  longing  of  the  soul  sincere, — 
Felt,  but  unheard,  save  by  th'  Immortal  Ear, 
Hath  call'd  such  sacred  solace  from  the  sky. 
As  made  it  peace  to  live  or  peace  to  die ! 


How  oft,  when  sorrow  shadowing  o'er  the  heait; 

Hath  bid  each  fresher  hope  of  joy  depart. 

When  disappointment,  with  a  wintry  frown. 

Dashes  the  golden  cup  of  pleasure  down. 

And  changing  tides,  on  life's  uncertain  sea, 

Ahirm  the  bark  of  frail  humanity,  ^ 

A  single  breath  of  earneBt,  pious  prayer 

Hath  wooed  to  sleep  the  murmurs  of  despur, 

And  shed  o'er  earth,  and  all  her  green  domain, 

A  light  and  beauty  never  seen  till  then  1 

But  not  alone,  in  melancholy  hours. 

The  spirit  feels  devotion's  hallowed  powers; 

For  oft,  when  sunshine  beaming  on  oar  way. 

Might  tetept  to  vanity  and  sin  astray, 

'Tia  bliss  and  safety,  with  adoring  eye. 

To  lift  the  thoughts  with  grateful  love  on  high. 

And  own,  with  meek  and  reverential  mind. 

His  hand  who  gives  whatever  joy  we  fiiid» 

Whose  grace  and  goodness  only  can  diaaros 

Grief  of  its  sting,  joy  of  its  fatal  cbartn* 

Oh  blessing  infinite !  beyond  compare  1 

Say,  what  were  man  if  shut  the  gate  of  prayer! 

•Tis  prayer  its  glory  o'er  creation  dings, 

And  speaks  its  Author  to  be  King  of  kings ; 

'Tis  prayer  that  gives  to  life  a  higher  tone. 

And  points  to  brighter  worlds  whep  this  is  gone ; 

'Tis  prayer  that  proves  divine  our  nobler  part. 

And  opes  the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart ; 

Prayer  is  the  wing  by  which  we  mount  to  heaven, 

And  taste  on  earth  the  bliss  to  angels  given ! 

Jane  C.  Bell 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Simple  Faith  of  an  aged  Greenlander About  the 

year  1742,  Mr  Drachart,  the  Danish  missionary  in 
Greenland,  baptised  nine  persons.  Among  these  \ru 
an  old  roan,  who,  when  he  heard  that  his  two  daughters 
were  to  be  baptir-ed,  went  to  the  missionary,  and  asked 
if  he  might  not  be  baptized  too.  "  It  is  true,"  said  he, 
'*  I  can  say  but  little,  and  very  probably  I  shall  never 
learn  so  much  as  my  children,  for  thou  canst  see  that 
my  hairs  are  quite  grey,  and  that  I  am  a  very  old  man ; 
but  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  Jesus  Christ,  am) 
that  all  thou  sayest  of  him  is  true."  So  moving  a  pe- 
tition could  not  be  refused,  though  the  aged  suppUaat 
was  unable  to  retain  the  usual  questions  and  answers 
in  his  memory.  He  was  much  affected  while  the  ordi- 
nance was  performed,  and  moistened  the  place  where 
he  was  bUptized  with  his  tears. 

Martin  Luther, — In  the  last  wiU  and  testament  of 
this  eminent  reformer  occurs  the  following  reaurkable 
passage :— "  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  tbat  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  make  me  a  poor  and  indigent  nun  upon 
earth.  I  have  neither  house,  nor  land,  nor  money,  to 
leave  behind  me.  Thou  hast  given  me  wife  and  diil<^ 
ren,  whom  I  now  restore  to  thee.  Lord,  nouri^ih, 
teach,  and  preserve  them,  as  thou  hast  me." 

*»*  Separate  Numbera  from  the  conuiMOOSniant  may  at  all  tinw 
be  had.— Now  ready.  Volume  I.,  elegantiy  tiound  in  emboaied  obitl^ 
Trice  7s.,  or  in  Two  Parts,  Price  8s.  Also,  Volume  IL,  Part  U 
Price  4s.  M. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  REPENTANCE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  John  Macfaelane, 

JUiUuter  of  CoUeuie, 

An  outline  haTing  been  attempted  in  a  former 
paper,  of  the  essential  qualities  by  which  the 
grace  of  repentance  is  disting^iished,  we  are  now 
pivpared  to  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  salvation ; 
and  what  is  the  place  which  it  occupies,  in  the 
process  of  renovation  that  is  conducted  in  the 
heart  of  the  redeemed  sinner. 

When  it  is  said  that  repentance  is  indispensable 
to  salvation,  which  it  most  assuredly  is,  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  alleged,  either,  that  it  forms  a  claim 
to  the  divine  favour,  or  that  it  is  necessary  as  a 
prerequisite  to  our  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
which  the  Gospel  equally  addresses  to  all.  £van- 
^ifcal  repentance  is  produced  by  God,  and  is  as 
much  the  result  of  his  divine  operation,  as  any 
other  of  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life  which  are 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  soul.  If  it  is 
regarded  with  complacency,  therefore,  by  the  Great 
Source  of  spiritual  influence,  that  complacency  is 
manifested  because  it  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Its  existence  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of 
his  grace. 

And,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  tme  repentance 
being  the  fruit  of  faith, — a  fruit,  indeed,  which 
pows  simultaneously  with  the  stem  that  produces 
it, — the  call  of  the  Gospel  must  have  been  obeyed, 
before  such  repentance  could  have  been  exercised. 
The  possession  of  this  grace  is  not  a  qualification 
to  our  acceptance,  but  is  an  evidence  that  we  have 
accepted  of  that  free  salvation  which  is  held  forth, 
not  to  them  that  are  penitent^  but  to  them  that 
are  lost.  Still,  however,  is  repentance  necessary 
to  salvation,  just  as  the  existence  of  every  part 
it  essential  to  the  production  of  the  whole.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  work  be  begun,  before  it  can  be 
finished ;  it  is  necessary  in  a  journey  that  we 
take  the  first  step,  before  we  can  take  the  second, 
or  the  third ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  live  before 
we  can  grow ;  and,  by  a  necessity  no  less  strict 
End  inevitable,  is  it  necessary  that  we  repent  be* 
fore  we  can  be  saved.  The  declaration  is  antho* 
ritative  as  it  is  distinct,  *<  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish." 
Vol.  II. 


An  important  principle  in  the  economy  of  grace, 
and  one  which  it  is  of  great  use  to  understand 
and  appreciate,  here  comes  into  view, — I  mean 
the  connection  that  subsists  between  the  graces  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promises  attached  to  them.  Various  dependencies 
and  relations  among  things  are  familiar  to  us,  as 
existing,  whether  in  nature,  or  in  human  society. 
There  is  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
between  merit  and  reward,  between  compact  and 
its  fulfilment.  But  that  which  subsists  between 
Christian  qualities,  and  the  ultimate  enjoyment  of 
eternal  life,  differs,  in  some  respect,  mm  all  of 
these.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  relation- 
ship  of  adaptation.  When  any  quality  or  state 
of  mind  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  the  reason  is,  that  none  except  those 
who  have  obtained  that  quality  or  state  of  mind 
can  enjoy  the  kind  of  salvation  which  the  Bible 
reveals.  When  a  promise  is  made  by  God  to  any 
grace  of  the  Christian  life  which  he  enjoins,  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, no  less  than  the  reward  of  obedience ; 
and  the  reason  why  none  but  they  who  have 
attained  the  quality  shall  realize  the  promise  is, 
not  that  others  are  excluded  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
divine  will,  but  that  they  are  altogether  incapable 
of  receiving  and  enjoying  its  fulfilment. 

An  illustration  of  this  great  principle,  which 
pervades  the  moral  government  of  God  towards 
our  fallen  race,  may  be  found  in  the  subject  before 
us.  Scripture  breathes  some  of  its  sweetest  pro- 
mises into  the  ear  of  the  penitent,  and  unfolds  its 
brightest  prospects  to  his  view :  "  With  him,'* 
saith  "  the  High  and  Holy  One,"  «  I  dwell,  even 
with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  <*  He  hath  sent 
me,"  saith  the  Saviour  in  proclaiming  the  purpose 
of  his  mission,  "  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised."  In  pro- 
nouncing his  estimate  of  the  sources  of  human 
happiness,  he  declares,  '*  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted."  "  There  is 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.* 
And  when  the  reclaimed  and  contrite  wanderer 
shall  have  come  home  to  his  Fathei^s  house  above^ 
the  gentle  hand  of  Jesus  <*  shall  wipe  away  all 
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tears  from  his  eyes,"  Now,  by  whom  can  this 
peculiar  hlessocln^ss  be  enjoyed  ?  Does  aiiy  one 
hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  promises  without 
being  truly  penitent  ?  He  hopes  for  an  impossi- 
bility. There  is  an  absolute  incongruity  between 
his  state  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  the  blessed- 
ness proposed.  He  hopes  for  that  which,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  himself  cannot  be- 
stow. The  heart  cannot  be  healed  which  was 
never  bruised.  The  tear  that  has  not  been  shed 
cannot  be  wiped  away. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  peculiar  blessedness 
tiiat  consists  in  »  wnae  of.  pardoning  mercy  and 
reconciling  love,  implies  a  previous  consciousness 
and  feeling  of  having  offended  the  Great  and  Beni- 
ficent  Power  by  whom  that  mercy  and  love  are 
manifested  to  the  soul.  The  penitent  alone  can 
receive  pardon,  I^ven  in  regard  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  if  he  has  committed  an  offence  f^n^t 
my  feelings,  my  property,  or  my  reputation,  it  is 
evident  that  he  cannot  receive  forgiveness  from 
me,  or  even  give  me  credit  for  the  exercise  of  a 
forgiving  ijpirit,  until  he  become  conscious  that  he 
has  offended.  How  sincerely  soever  I  may  forgive 
him,  and  whatever  favours  I  may  heap  upon  his 
bead  as  expressive  of  my  good-will,  he  cannot 
appreciate  my  disposition  or  conduct  towards  him. 
He  receives  my  kindness  as  a  matter  of  course, 
or  misinterprets  the  sentiments  on  my  p<irt  with 
which  it  is  bestowed.  Hence  we  ai;e  enjoined  by 
Christ,  "if  thy  brother  repentt  forgive  bim<i" 
Not  that  the  inward  exercise  of  a  forgiving  spirit 
is  to  be  suspended  upon  the  repentance  of  an 
offending  brother,  but  his  repentance  is  essential 
to  his  receiving  the  outward  expression  of  that 
spirit,  and  to  his  return  to  the  confidence  which 
may  have  existed  before.  And  so  in  reference  to 
the  heavenly  Benefactor  and  Friend  whom  men 
have  deserted  and  dishonoured  by  sin.  The  un- 
conscious sinner  can  receive  or  enjoy  no  manifes- 
tation of  pardoning  mercy.  He  cannot  participate 
in  the  blessedness  of  "  the  man  unto  whom  the 
Lord  imputeth  riot  iniquity."  Nor  can  he  know 
the  nature  of  the  feeling  which  is  awakened  in 
the  bosom,  by  being  forgiven  much^  and  therefore 
loving  much. 

In  order  to  see  more  fully  how  indispensable  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  is,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  included  in  Uie  Gospel  salvation, 
which  is  essentially  salvation  for  the  kst,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  moral 
condition  and  posture  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 
The  first  glance  at  his  state  shows  us  that  he  im- 
pugns the  truth  of  the  Eternal  God ;  for  upon 
no  one  subject  are  the  statements  of  Scripture 
more  distinct  and  emphatic,  than  upon  the  £Act  of 
human  guilt,  and  the  sad  consequences  it  has 
entailed.  As  if  to  meet  the  natural  obduracy  of 
the  heart,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of 
escaping  a  conviction  so  unwelcome,  it  is  taught 
in  the  form  of  assertion,  that  "there  is  none 
righteous,  no  not  one."  It  is  brought  out  in  the 
shape  of  elaborate  and  conclusive  argument,  that 
<'  all  the  world  have  become  guilty  before  God." 


It  is  ponrtrajed  in  awful  characterg  of  jadgment« 
inflicted  on  prevailing  wickedness ;  and  it  is 
bronght  befori  our  eyes  in  the  affecting  spectacle 
of  death,  which  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  "  for 
that  all  have  sinned." 

The  solemn  and  authoritative  voice  of  infi|ura^ 
tion  tells  us,  too,  that  sin  has  subjected  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  divine  law, — ^ihat  the  sen- 
tence has  been  pronounced  against  the  transgres- 
sor,— that  the  sword  of  justice  is  suspended  over 
his  head, — ^tbat  he  cannot  avoid,  or  avert  its 
stroke, — that  it  inflicts  a  wound  which  no  endur- 
ance can  nutigate,  no  power  or  skill  can  heal« — 
that  it  pierces  with  everlasting  death.  But  where 
is  the  impenitent  sinner  ?  How  is  he  affected  ? 
He  has  heard  all  this, — ^he  knows  it  all.  Yet 
behold !  he  goes  out  and  in,^ — he  lies  down  and 
rises  up, — ^he  appears  in  the  street  and  in  the 
market-place, — business  engrosses,  or  pleasure 
allures  him, — he  goes  to  the  public  assembly,  and 
retires  from  the  place  of  prayer,  as  careiesft  and 
secure  aa  if  no  such  sentence  had  gone  forth 
against  him*  Whatever  may  be  his  general  ac- 
knowledgments, he  feels,  and  thinks,  and  acts  as 
if  sin  were  so  slight  and  inconsiderable  an  evil, 
as  not  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  command 
his  attention,  to  interfere  with  his  occupation,  to 
interrupt  his  happinessy  or  to  disturb  his  repose^ 
What  is  his  whole  temper  and  conduct,  bnt  an 
impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  heaven?  The 
daring  enormity  of  his  presumption  subjects  him 
to  a  charge,  which,  had  it  not  been  broadly  alleged 
against  him  in  Scripture,  we  should  have  shrunk 
from  exhibiting  against  a  fellow-mortsU  saying, 
as  he  does  by  his  conduct,  that  he  has  not  sinned, 
"  he  maketh  God  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in 
him." 

If  we  look  again  at  the  state  of  the  impenitent 
transgressor,  we  see  that  he  practically  disowns 
the  necessity  of  the  Christian  atonement.  In  the 
spectacle  of  the  croas»  Jehovah  has  erected  an 
ever-during  monument,  inscribed  with  bis  own 
finger,  and  written  in  characters  of  expiatory 
blood,  that  <'  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 
To  the  eye  of  the  unhumbled  sinner,  too^  this 
imperishable  monument  of  the  divine  justice  sind 
love  stands  forth  in  the  holy  record  of  God's  dis- 
pensations. But  how  does  it  affect  him  ?  Aids ! 
that  sublime  and  magnificent  object,  which  attracts 
the  contemplation  of  angels,  has  no  beauty  oc 
grandeur  in  his  view.  His  perceptions  and  feel- 
ings concerning  sin  are  audi  as  to  imply  the  im- 
pious charge  of  folly  upon  the  greatest  gift  of 
infinite  beneficence.  The  language  of  his  oonduct 
is,  that  Christ  has  died  in  vain. 

Let  us  look  just  once  more  at  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  unsubdued  heart,  and  we  observe  thait  it 
wants  the  predisposition  that  can  alone  fit  for 
mingling  witii  the  society  of  heaven.  The  bo^t 
of  the  redeemed  assembled  there  is  mighty,  lu 
number  has  been  swelled  by  every  successive 
generation.  Every  kindred,  and  natran,  and  peo* 
pie,  and  tongue,  has  furnished  its  cnntribution  to 
the  happy  throng.     They  have  comQ  boUK  the 
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east,  and  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  the  south. 
They  have  belonged  to  every  rank  and  gradation 
of  human  society.  They  have  lived,  some  under 
one,  some  under  another  of  the  yarious  dispensa- 
tions of  grace  by  which  God  has  made  known 
his  character  and  purposes  in  this  his  world. 
They  have  come  through  numberless  vicissitudes, 
and  after  many  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear, 
peace  and  perplexity,  serenity  and  sorrow,  they 
have  landed  on  the  celestial  shores.  But  in  what- 
ever their  circumstances  were  once  different,  in 
this  they  now  agree,  that  they  are  the  members  of 
a  ransomed  family, — ^that  they  are  redeemed  "  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
IJemish  and  without  spot."  This  is  the  bond  of 
their  union,  the  source  of  their  gratitude,  the 
burden  of  their  song.  To  the  sacred  anthem 
their  hearts  have  been  all  attuned.  There  is  no 
discordant  note  in  the  harmony  of  heaven.  But 
does  the  impenitent  heart  feel  any  such  emotion  ? 
Can  the  unsubdued  mind  understand  or  appreciate 
the  song  of  the  Lamb  ?  Is  it  not  to  him  a  taste- 
less and  unmeaning  theme  ?  And  did  he  give 
utterance  to  the  feeling  the  scene  inspired^  would 
it  not  be  the  expression  of  hb  senseless  wonder, 
or  of  his  bitter  scorn  ? 

The  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  impenitent, 
while  remaining  so,  can  partake  of  any  one  bless- 
ing peculiar  to  the  Gospel  salvation,  involves  a 
moral  impossibility.  It  were  to  suppose  that  a 
man  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  saved,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  which  constitute 
salvation.  It  were  to  suppose,  that  while  his  con- 
tinued o})duracy  impeaches  the  veracity  of  the 
God  of  truth,  and  that  while  his  conduct  is  an 
open  avowal,  upon  his  part,  that  Christ  has  died 
in  vain,  he  may  be  saved.  It  were  to  suppose 
that  the  Almighty  King  will  subvert  the  princi- 
ples of  his  government,  and  deny  the  truth  of  his 
nature,  to  justify  rebellion,  and  to  countenance 
delusion  and  sin. 

Hence  we  observe  the  force  and  meaning  of 
the  humbling  representations  of  human  guilt  and 
helplessness,  which  give  a  peculiar  complexion 
and  character  to  the  Bible,  ouch  representations 
are  not  made  unnecessarily  to  disturb,  or  mortify, 
or  alarm,  "^hey  are  not  made  merely  because 
they  are  true.  They  are  designed  to  lead  us  to 
repentance, — ^to  induce  that  state  of  mind  which 
is  so  necessary  a  part  of  salvation,  that  without  it 
we  must  for  ever  remain  destitute  of  the  whole. 
If  men  do  not,  or  will  not,  admit  the  light  of 
Scripture  truth  to  reveal  to  them  their  darkness, 
tind  to  melt  their  hardened  hearts ;  if,  from  the 
imagined  possession  of  intellectual  superiority  or 
moral  worth,  they  will  evade  the  humbling  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  great  "  Searcher  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  l^eart ;"  if  the^  will 
maintain  a  self-dependent  and  unsubdued  spint, — a 
spirit  the  most  remote  from  that  which,  whether 
as  creatures,  or  as  sinful  creatures,  they  should 
display,  they  must  be  left  to  prove  that  they  have 
for  ever  shut  themselves  out  from  all  the  sources 
of  the  pure  and  exalted  bq^iinev  of  tbe  redeemed. 


And  18  not  this  consideration  fitted  powerfully  tq 
operate  upon  those,  who  have  hitherto  lived  m  a 
careless  and  a  carnal  state,  that  while  the  solemn 
and  admonitory  voice  of  God  is  now  calling  **  upon 
all  men  everywhere  to  repent,"  it  is  only  calling 
upon  them  to  seek,  and  to  cultivate,  that  frame  of 
mind  which  shall  render  them  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pure  and  heart-satisfying  consoktions 
which  the  Gospel  brings,  and  which  otherwise 
they  can  never  share  ?  **  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him.'' 

JEANIE  CHARTERS. 

Br  THE  Rev.  DAvm  LANnsBoaouGB, 

MiniUer  qf  Stevenston, 

In  November  1836,  it  was  our  privilege  often  to  viiH 
on  her  death-bed  Jeanie  Charters,  a  sweet  young  girl, 
whom  we  had  known  from  her  infancy,  and  in  whom, 
for  special  reasons,  we  were  deeply  interested.  Had 
any  person  hinted  an  intention  of  publishing  any  thing 
respecting  her,  she  would  have  been  greatly  surprised, 
and  would  probably  have  shrunk  from  the  very  idea  of 
publicity.  And  yet,  had  it  been  suggested  to  her,  that 
it  might,  in  some  degree,  redound  to  the  glory  of  6od^ 
and  that  though  dead  she  might  thus  continue  to  speak 
to  the  young  whom  she  left  behind  her  the  praises  of 
that  blessed  Saviour  whom  she  loved,  we  doubt  not 
that  her  consent  would  have  been  granted ;  and  she 
would,  it  is  probable,  the  more  readily  have  assented, 
because  she  had  long  been  mute  respecting  the  Lord's 
kindness  to  her.  She  was  remarkably  modest ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  modesty,  she  was  remarkably 
silent.  At  the  same  time,  her  very  silence  spoke,  as 
she  was  an  attentive  and  evidently  interested  listener ; 
and  being  gentle,  and  blameless,  and  harmless,  and 
very  anxious  to  oblige,  she  was  with  all  her  silence  a 
general  favourite. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  of  her  great  quietness  was, 
that  from  a  very  early  period  she  was  a  delicate  child. 
Alasl  she  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  adversity!  for  when 
she  was  yet  an  infant,  God  saw  fit,  by  a  stroke  of  palsy, 
to  bring  ber  afiectionate  mother  to  the  gates  of  death ; 
and  though  he  spared  her  for  fourteen  years,  she  was 
never  restored  to  health,  but  needed,  during  that  long 
period,  the  nursing  care  of  her  children,  bemg  almost 
incapable  either  of  speaking  or  walking.  Jeanie  could 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  her  mother  but  as  weary  ' 
and  heavy  laden,  and  as  one  whom  the  hand  of  afflic- 
tion had  sorely  scathed ;  and  her  affectionate  mother 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  her  as  likely  to  be 
bereaved  in  her  tender  years  of  a  mother's  care ;  and 
her  heart,  which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  kindness,  was 
closely  knit  to  the  youi%est  and  most  helpless  of  her 
children.  Either  from  natural  constitution,  or  from 
the  circumstances  of  her  infancv  and  childhood,  Jeanie, 
from  an  early  age,  seemed  dehcate  and  consumptive. 
Instead  of  increasing  in  vigour  as  she  grew  in  years, 
when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  though  she 
had  no  formed  complaint,  she  became  so  feeble,  that 
she  was  unable  for  any  great  exertion.  Change  of  air 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  some  favourable  effect. 
She  went  to  reside  for  some  months  with  a  kind  sister 
in  Glasgow,  and  returned  much  stouter  than  she  had 
for  some  time  been.  The  improvement,  however,  was 
but  of  short  continuance.  The  debility  returned,  with, 
this  additional  aggravation,  that  one  of  her  knees  be- 
came inflamed,  and  swollen  and  painfuL  As  she  had 
jeed  so  well  with  Glasgow  before,  by  way  of  trial 
le  ^vas  sent  back  to  it;  but  she  grew  worse  and  worsen 
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And  the  medical  adviser  recommended  tbat  site  should 
without  delay  be  sent  back  to  the  country.  Had  her 
affectionate  mother  been  able  for  the  charge,  with  all  a 
mother's  tenderness  would  she  have  undertaken  it ;  but 
as  she  was  totally  unable  to  render  her  the  services  she 
needed,  she  was  kindly  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs  G.,  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  in  Saltcoats.  Her  mother  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment  that  she  was  taking  a  last  farewell  of  her, 
and  weeping,  said,  when  she  reluctantly  parted  with 
her,  that  she  would  never  see  her  again.  She  had  been, 
as  we  have  said,  a  great  favourite  of  her  mother's,  and 
deserved  to  be  so  from  her  gentleness,  and  affection, 
and  steadiness. 

When  she  came  to  her  kind  friends  in  Saltcoats, 
though  every  thing  was  done  for  her  in  point  of  affec- 
tion and  medical  skill,  she  became  worse  and  worse. 
We  were  all  much  interested  in  her  as  a  sweet  and 
pious  girl,  though  she  was  so  modest  that  she  gave  no 
utterance  to  her  pious  sentiments.  Still,  however,  her 
religious  principles  were  manifested  by  their  fruits;  by 
her  gentleness,  by  her  patience,  by  her  unwillingness 
to  give  trouble,  by  her  gratitude  for  any  attention,  and, 
when  she  .had  it  in  her  power,  by  her  great  desire  to 
oblige.  They  appeared  also,  by  the  punctuality  with 
which  morning  and  evening  she  read  her  Bible,  and 
r^sed  her  prayers  to  the  Lord.  After  she  was  con- 
fined, when  the  hour  of  her  morning  and  evening  de- 
votions arrived,  she  came  out  of  bed,  and  kneeled  do\^7i 
at  the  bed-side  while  she  prayed,  though  it  was  evident 
that,  owing  to  the  inflammation  in  her  knee,  she  could 
not  do  this  without  much  pain.  Her  aunt  observing 
the  pain  this  occasioned,  begged  that  she  would  no 
longer  attempt  to  kneel ;  for  though  it  was  right,  when 
she  was  in  health,  to  bow  her  knees  before  the  Lord 
her  Maker,  her  prayers,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  would 
be  equally  acceptable  though  offered  up  in  bed,  when 
she  could  not,  without  pain  and  detriment,  continue  to 
kneel. 

Though,  from  the  feebleness  of  her  frame,  there  was 
much  reason  to  fear,  there  were  some  favourable  symp- 
toms tbat  inspired  hope.  She  was  young,  being  about 
fifteen ;  her  appetite  was  good ;  her  cough  was  not  very 
troublesome;  and,  instead  of  aggravating  disease  by 
fretful  repinings,  she  bore  her  sufferings  with  unvary- 
ing meekness  and  patience.  Never  did  the  slightest 
complaint  escape  from  her  lips.  There  was  a  degree 
of  hectic  feverishness  which,  though  wasting  her  away, 
made  her  think  herself  better  than  she  was ;  and  when 
we  made  any  inquiry  respecting  her  health,  her  con- 
stant answer,  with  a  sweet  smile,  was,  "  rather  better." 
Her  friends,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
her  the  critical  nature  of  her  state.  Her  kind  uncle, 
Jdr  G.,  (himself,  alas  1  now  numbered  with  the  dead,) 
not  only  prayed  >vith  her,  but  put  into  her  hands,  in 
writing,  suggestions  to  aid  her  in  prayer  for  herself; 
and  she  seemed  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  well-fitted  to  prepare  her  for  the  result,  whether 
life  or  death.  Her  well-woru  Bible,  when  we  visited 
her,  we  found  either  in  her  hand,  or  lying  on  her  pil- 
low. Still,  however,  from  her  great  modesty,  when 
addressed  on  religious  subjects,  she  said  nothing  in  re- 
ply, though  she  listened  with  deep  interest. 

About  a  month,  however,  before  her  death,  her  dis- 
ease assun)ed  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  A  blood 
vessel  burst,  and  she  vomited  blood  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  was  thought  that  she  would  have  been  choked, 
or  that,  from  weakness,  she  could  not  have  survived. 
The  vomiting  returned,  at  intervals,  till  about  ten 
days  before  her  death ;  and,  from  the  time  that  it  com- 
menced, no  hope  was  entertained  by  her  friends  of  her 
recovery ;  and  she  seemed  to  be  well  aware  herself, 
that  she  was  approaching  the  swellings  of  Jordan. 
But  the  Lord,  whom  she  had  early  sought,  forsook  her 
sot  when  the  shadows  of  the  long  evening  began  to 
gather^  and  when  the  billows  of  the  dark  unseen  ocean 


of  et«mity  were  sounding  in  her  ears.  He  fulfilled  his 
promise  who  hath  said,  "  Fear  not,  for  1  am  with  thee; 
be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  will  strengthen 
thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 
by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  She  had  to 
pass  through  the  ^'aters  of  afiiiction,  but  the  Lord  was 
her  comforter ;  she  had  to  walk  through  the  fire  of 
distress,  but  she  was  brought  out  unscathed.  She  was 
now  in  the  last  rugged  stages  of  her  journey ;  but  it 
was  only  then,  when  the  dark  valley  was  about  to  he 
entered,  and  the  gates  of  death  were  to  hide  her  from 
our  view,  that  she  began  to  shine,  and  to  shew  ns  how 
well-fitted  she  was  for  the  land  of  cloudless  light.  He 
who  had  chosen  her  as  one  of  his  own  children,  though 
he  increased  the  hotness  of  the  furnace,  ^d  it  that  the 
gold  might  be  more  purified,  and  that  she  might  shew 
forth  the  praises  of  tiie  Lord  ere  her  brief  journey  came 
to  a  close.  Then  at  last  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was 
loosed.  Whilst  she  meditated,  the  fire  burned ;  and 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  she  spoke  freely  of 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her,  and  of  the  joy  that 
he  was  shedding  abroad  in  her  soul.  She  seemed  often 
to  experience  a  kind  of  rapture  in  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing with  Christ.  Clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven,  she  would  say,  "  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of 
a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest  in  that 
happy  land ! "  Her  whole  heart's  desire  was  to  be 
with  Christ ;  and  her  earnest,  earnest,  often  repeated 
prayer,  was,  **  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  rome  quickly.  Amen, 
even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus.** 

She  was  greatly  attached  to  her  aunt  and  uncle 
before  her  illness ;  and  much  more  had  she  cause  to  be 
so,  after  having  experienced  their  affectionate  care  of 
her  in  the  time  of  sore  trouble.  When  she  had  been 
praying  very  fervently  for  her  change,  which  she  never 
spoke  of  under  the  name  of  death,  but  under  the  Ut 
more  agreeable  view  of  "  the  coming  of  Christ,"  her 
aunt  said  to  her,  "  Will  you  not  be  sorry,  Jeonie*  to 
leave  us  all ?"  "  Oh  !'*  was  her  reply,  "it  will  be  «o 
short  a  time  tiU  we  meet,  that  I  need  not  be  sorrj-." 
She  seemed  to  anticipate,  with  delight,  this  joyful 
meeting,  and  said  to  her  aunt,  **  O,  I  wonder  if  I  will 
be  permitted,  when  the  hour  of  your  departure  arrives, 
to  come  back  to  accompany  you  to  heaven  ! 

About  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  tidings  arrived 
that  her  dear  mother  had  had  a  fourth  shock  of  palsy, 
and  was  not  expected  to  live  many  days.  These  tid- 
ings, instead  of  being  distressing,  seemed  rather  joyful  to 
her ;  and  when,  in  a  few  days,  intelligence  of  her  death 
was  brought,  and  she  heard  her  sister,  who  had  come  to 
attend  her,  and  with  whom  she  would  not  port,  giving 
way  to  lamentations  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  learned 
the  cause  of  it,  instead  of  joining  in  the  lamentations,  she 
said,  "Oh  I  am  glad  that  I  am  so  soon  to  meet  with 
my  dear,  dear  mother  again! "  To  that  mother  she 
had  been  affectionately  attached.  From  her,  notwith> 
standing  all  her  infirmities,  she  had  derived  much  spi- 
ritual  advantage;  and  earnestly  did  she  exhort  her 
sister,  and  entreat  her  to  exhort  the  other  branches  of 
the  family,  to  \^'alk  in  their  dear  mother's  steps,  that 
their  latter  end  might  be  peace,  and  that  they  might 
all  meet  in  a  happier  world  never  to  be  separated. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  how  God  blesses 
the  endeavours  of  parents  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  way  that  they  should  go.  Parents  must  own  tha^ 
it  is  their  duty  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture- 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  If  they  n^lect  this, 
they  are  disobeying  the  commandment  of  the  Ahmght} . 
who  says  to  them,  as  he  did  to  Israel  of  old,  **  These 
things  I  command  you  this  day,,  you  shall  have  in  your 
heart,  and  shall  teach  them  diligently  to  your  childras." 
If  they  have  them  in  their  own  hearts,  they  will  not, 
when  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  children  is  at  stake,  . 
be  able  to  keep  silence.  Their  bowels  will  yearn,  and 
their  full  hearts  will  overflow. 
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~  The  parent  of  whom  we  apeak  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, placed  in  the  most  un&vourable  circumstances 
for  instructing  her  children.  Few  precepts  could  be 
given,  when  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one  word  in  a 
iientence  could  be  understood.  But  she  spoke  to  them 
by  signs,  and  taught  them  by  her  example,  and  watered 
her  efforts  with  her  prayers.  She  not  only  read  the 
Word  of  God  herself,  but  she  made  them  read  it  to 
her;  thu^  at  once  gratifying  herself  and  instructing 
them.  Her  daughter  Jeanie's  favourite  chapters  on 
her  death-bed  were  those  that  she  had  most  frequently 
read  to  her  mother,  and  which  that  mother  used  to 
point  out  with  delight,  making  us  understand,  by  words 
and  signs,  that  they  were  &vourites  of  her  beloved 
father's,  from  whose  large  New  Testament  they  were 
read  by  her.  Little  aware  often  are  parents  how  per- 
manent may  be  the  influence  of  their  instructions,  or 
of  their  good  example.  And  if  it  afford  consolation  to 
pious  parents  on  their  death-bed,  that  they  have  endea- 
voured to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  that  their  instructions  may  live  in  the  remembrance 
of  their  children,  when  the  place  that  now  knows 
them  shall  know  them  no  more,  how  agonizing  must  it 
be  to  wicked  parents,  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  reflect 
that  the  effect  of  their  carelessness  and  wicked  example 
dies  not  with  them,  but  will  continue  to  be  felt  by 
their  posterity  when  their  own  bodies  are  rotting  in 
the  dust,  and  when  their  souls  have  entered  on  their 
eternal  doom  of  woe. 

But  there  was  another  person  who  had  a  blessed  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  her  religious  character,  and 
that  was  her  Sabbath  school  teacher.  Often,  often  did 
»he  speak  of  the  obligations  she  lay  under  to  this  good 
nun.  When  we  asked  her  during  her  last  illness,  when 
she  began  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  religion,  she 
paid,  from  the  time  she  began  to  attend  Peter  M — ^I's 
class  in  the  Sabbath  evening  schooL  On  making  in- 
quiry at  him,  as  to  what  be  had  observed  respecting 
ber,  he  said,  that  from  her  great  modesty,  he  could  not 
give  much  information,  except  that  she  was  always 
well  prepared,  and  was,  indeed,  the  best  scholar  he 
ever  had ;  that  she  had  a  remarkably  good  memory, 
and  could  repeat  much  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  psalms,  and  paraphrases,  and  hymns. 
But  this  good  man  had  taught  her  also  to  exercise  her 
judgment,  and  had  addressed  himself  to  the  affections 
of  her  heart ;  and  he  said  that,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
power  and  the  mercy  manifested  in  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
he  observed  that  she  was  generally  in  tears.  She  was 
greatly  affected  when  she  was  about  to  take  her  last 
farewell  of  him  ;  and  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she 
desired  one  of  her  sisters  to  write  to  this  good  and 
pious  man,  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  instructions,  and 
to  say  that  she  was  soon  going  away  from  this  world  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

Blessed  be  God,  Sabbath  school  teachers  are  now  a 
numerous  body  throughout  our  land,  forming  a  truly 
interesting  band,  who  go  early  up  to  the  vineyaids  to 
^e  if  the  vine  flourish,  and  the  tender  grape  appear. 
May  the  great  Husbandman  abundantly  bless  their  pious 
labours  of  love !  May  instances,  sudi  as  the  present, 
encourage  them  to  be  zealous  in  the  blessed  work  of 
wiiming  souls  to  Christ,  by  convincing  the  judgment, 
and  gaining  for  Him  the  affections  of  the  tender  heart, 
remembering  that  they  who  are  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
light,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever  1 

Our  young  sufferer,  who  bad  profited  so  much  by 
Sabbath  evening  instruction  was  now  fiist  advancing 
to  that  land  where  there  are  r^  Sabbath  evenings,  but 
where  there  is  a  cloudless  SaDbath-day,  which  never 
comes  to  a  close.  She  longed  for  the  joys  of  that 
eternal  Sabbath.  '  About  a  week  before  her  deatt, 
wishing  to  hear  what  answer  she  would  make,  we  said 


to  her  wben  she  was  longing  for  her  change,  "  Once* 
we  doubt  not,  Jeam'e,  you  regarded  death  with  fear  ; 
how  comes  it  that  you  now  look  forward  to  it  with  so 
great  delight  ?  "  Readily,  but  solemnly,  she  replied, "  Be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  Come,  Lord  Jesufl^ 
come  quickly !  yet  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done. 
Oh !  do  you  think  that  he  will  come  soon  ?  Do  yoa 
think  that  it  will  l>e  this  week  ?  "  We  answered,  that 
from  her  great  weakness,  wc  really  thought  that  it 
would  be  that  week.  **  Oh  that  it  would  be  this, 
night ! "  We  said,  **  He  that  cometb  will  come,  and 
will  not  tarry.  He  may  seem  to  you  to  tarry,  but 
whilst  in  pious  longings  you  exclaim,  *  Why  tarry  his 
chariot  wheels  !  O  Lord,  how  long  1  *  it  is  well  to  pray 
also  that  patience  may  have  its  perfect  work,  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  good  is  the  time  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  it  is  only  till  that  good  time  that  he  delayeth  his 
coming.*'  We  added,  that  in  her  feeble  state,  when, 
she  had  sucb  love  in  her  heart  to  Christ,  and  when, 
she  was  so  convinced  that  it  was  far  better  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord, 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  be  willing  rather  to  de- 
part and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  Yet, 
as  she  loved  Christ,  we  hoped  that  she  was  also  will- 
ing to  live  a  little  longer,  if  it  was  for  his  glory ;  that 
it  was  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  she  had  been  spared 
to  proclaim  his  praise,  and  tell  what  great  things  he 
had  done  for  her  soul,  and  to  make  us  all  willing  to 
part  with  her,  from  the  conviction  that  to  her  to  die 
was  gain;  that  by  shewing  the  power  of  fiuth  to 
gladden  the  heart,  when  heart  and  flesh  began  to  fiiint 
and  fail,  she  was  teaching  us  that  death  coidd  be  dis- 
armed of  its  sting,  and  that  the  joy  of  the  Lord  can 
be  our  strength  in  going  up  through  the  dark  valley ; 
that  if  she  had  died  even  a  month  earlier,  though  we 
doubted  not  that  she  would  have  entdted  on  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  we  would  have 
lost  much  of  the  benefit ;  for  the  work  of  faith  with 
power  would  have  been  much  less  evident,  and  the 
shout  of  victory  would  have  been  more  feebly  raised.  , 

Though  not  a  murmur  ever  escaped  from  her  lips, 
the  nearer  she  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  wilderness,  the 
more  did  she  long  for  the  joys  of  EmmanueVs  country : 
and  the  more  earnestly  did  she  pray,  "  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly ;  *'  often,  however,  adding,  "  Yet 
not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  One  day  she  said  to 
her  aunt,  "  Oh,  I  fear  that  what  you  said  wiU  not  be 
true."  Her  aunt  did  not  remember  what  it  was  to 
which  she  alluded,  and  replied,  *'  What  will  not  be 
true  ? "  "  Oh,  you  ssdd  that  you  thought  He  would 
come  this  week,  and  the  week  is  drawing  near  an  end ; 
do  you  think  that  it  will  be  this  week  ? "  She  an- 
swered, **  that  is  in  the  Lord's  hand.  He  can  prolong 
your  life ;  but  you  are  so  very  weak  that  it  may  be 
this  week."  "  Oh  ! "  said  she,  "  may  that  be  true. 
O  that  it  were  this  night ;  this  night ;  this  night  I  ** 
Her  aunt  said  to  her,  "  Is  it  because  you  are  in  pain 
Jeanie,  that  you  wish  for  death  ? "  *'  Oh  no,"  said 
she,  **  it  is  because  I  love  Christ,  and  long  to  be  with 
him.     I  would  willingly  be  crucified  to  get  to  Christ." 

We  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  text,  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.'*  Faith  in 
Christ  had  disarmed  death ;  and  love  to  Christ  had 
banished  fear,  making  her  say,  with  delight,  '*  My  be^ 
loved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his :  he  is  the  chief  among  ten 
thousands  and  altogether  lovely." 

On  the  day  of  her  mother's  funeral  her  uncle  and 
aunt  were  absent,  and  she  longed  for  their  return.  A 
young  friend  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and  the 
servant  maid,  read  to  her  in  their  absence.  She  desired 
them  to  read  1  Cor.  xv.,  which  had  been  a  fevourit« 
chapter  of  her  mother's.  She  listened  with  attention, 
and  repeated  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  closed  with 
saying,  "  O  death  where  is  thy  sting ;  O  grave  where 
is  tb y  victory  ?  "  They  sang  a  hymiv  and  she  attempt^ 
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tD  }oin  with  tliem,  but  wss  too  feeble  at  the  time  fof 
the  effort.  On  being  told,  soon  after,  tbat  Bluft  A. 
lad  come  to  see  her,  she  said,  **  fifiss  A.  is  one  of  the 
Sabbath  school  teachers  in  Stevenston  Church,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  her."  She  came  in,  and  after  some 
religious  conversation,  she  said,  "  how  much  delighted 
I  am  when  you  speak  to  me  of  Jesus ;  there  is  nothing 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure."  She  then  asked  them  to 
iing  a  h}rran  ;  and  they  sang  the  fifty-third  Paraphrase ; 
**  Take  comfort  Christians  when  your  friends  in  JesuS 
fiill  asleep,"  &c. ;  after  which  she  tried  to  repeat  the 
fifth  hymn,  "  The  hour  of  my  departure's  come,"  &c 
On  Saturday  morning  she  asked  what  day  it  was, 
and  on  being  told,  she  seemed  to  plead  for  deUverance, 
toying,  *'  Oh  this  night,  this  night."  Night  came,  and 
she  was  in  great  distress,  trying  every  posture,  and 
finding  none  in  which  she  could  rest.  Being  very 
uneasy  she  needed  often  to  be  turned,  and  almost  every 
time  she  was  turned,  she  said,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
Spirit."  She  had  always  enjoyed  ikmily  prayer,  and 
this  evening  was  the  only  time  that  she  thought  that 
ihe  was  not  strong  enough  to  listen ;  but  early  next 
morning  she  caused  them  to  awake  Mr  G.,  and  wished 
him  to  join  with  her  in  prayer,  tter  imeasiness  greatly 
increased  and  when  the  Sabbath  began  to  dawn  it  was 
evident  that  her  warfare  was  almost  accomplished,  and 
that  "  the  day  would  bring  her  rest."  Nor  was  it  long 
delayed.  When  they  were  all  standing  round  her, 
about  eight  o'clock,  she  looked  at  Mr  G.  with  a  pe- 
culiar gaze,  and  said,  **  Come  Lord  Jesus!"  They 
looked  on  her  for  a  little,  thinking  that  she  was  still 
alive ;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed ;  "  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed ; "  her  Lord  had  come,  and  without  a  strugg^le 
she  had  entered  on  the  rest  that  remalneth  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord ;  they  rest  from  their  labours :  and  their  works 
do  foUow  them." 


THE  SERPENT. 
By  the  Rbv.  David  Mitchell. 

Ths  term  serpent  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  both  in 
the  book  of  nature  and  in  the  book  of  revelation. 
Whether  we  contemplate  it  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative 
point  of  view,  it  presents  numerous  associations  to  the 
mind,  well  calculated  to  engage  and  instruct.  The  He- 
brew word  nachaah,  translated  serpent,  has  been  used  by 
•ome  with  great  latitude,  and  employed  as  a  general 
term  for  all  animals  that  move  swiftly  in  the  sea  or  on 
land  "  with  a  wriggling  kind  of  motion  without  the  use 
of  feet  or  fins."  Serpents  are  amphibious,  that  is,  ca- 
pable of  living  either  on  land  or  in  water.  Linneeus 
has  arranged  them  into  six  genera,  and  into  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  species,  of  which  thirty-two  are  poi- 
sonous. I'hey  are  to  be  found  in  many  places  of  the 
world,  and  in  some  climates  they  form  the  great  pro- 
portion of  animated  nature.  It  is  related  of  some  of 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  that  they  **  are  entirely  barren, 
except  where  they  are  found  to  produce  serpents ;  ana 
in  such  quantities,  that  some  extensive  plains  are  almost 
entirely  covered  ^'ith  them."  Serpents  are  exceedingly 
varied  in  their  dimensions ;  some  are  very  small,  others 
are  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  possess  great  strength. 
They  have  no  limbs,  but  move  along  the  ground  on 
their  bellies  with  amazing  rapidity.  They  have  nu- 
merous joints  in  their  back-bones ;  a  circumstance  which 
facilitates  their  movements.  Their  jaws  are  surprisingly 
wide,  formed  on  a  muscular  hinge.  Their  throats  are 
capable  of  being  so  distended,  as  to  receive  bodies 
apparently  much  larger  than  themselves.  Their  eyes  and 
ears  are  small.  The  latter  are  bright  and  sharp ;  but 
the  organ  of  smell  is  not  visible.  The  tongue  is  long 
and  forked;  and  the  animal  is  perpetually  darting  it 
out,  which  gives  it  a  terrific  appearance.  The  teeth 
amctooked  and  hollow,  and  the  serpent  can  either  allay 


or  erect  them  at  pleftsure.  Those  species  which  are  Teoo> 
mous  contain  their  poison  in  a  kind  of  bladder  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  upper  jaw,  from  whence  the  fangs  procn^ 
with  which  they  no  sooner  inflict  a  wound  than  the 
poison  enters,  which  is  a  tasteless  substance  inflamuigtlM 
wound,  yet  may  be  swallowed  without  receiving  iny 
injury.  The  heart  of  the  serpent  lies  near  the  head, 
and  it  often  displays  great  cunning  in  shielding  this  part 
from  danger.  It  casts  the  skin  twice  a  year,  which  ao 
sooner  begins  to  become  loose  at  the  head,  than  the  animal 
endeavours  to  rub  it  off  between  two  hard  substances. 
Though  serpents  are  amphibious,  we  have  good  reaton 
to  conclude,  that  there  are  some  which  confine  their 
residence  to  the  watery  deep.  These  Hydras  are  large 
and  poisonous.  We  have  an  illustration  of  the  trutii 
of  this  in  a  melancholy  event  which  took  place  is  th< 
Indian  Ocean  in  1807,  when  a  young  man,  who  was  bit 
by  a  serpent,  was  immediately  seized  with  giddiness  and 
convulsions  which  soon  terminated  in  deatL  It  seemi 
evident,  from  the  book  of  Amos,  that  the  sea  serpent  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  anuounceil 
the  certainty  of  God*s  righteous  retribution  tow-ard 
Israel,  though  some  have  given  his  language  a  differtst 
interpretation.  When  he  described  the  position  oHt- 
hovah  standing  by  the  altar,  proclaiming  the  vanitf  of 
attempting  to  evade  the  arm  of  vengeance,  be  said, 
"  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  mine  bari 
take  them ;  though  they  dimb  up  to  heaven,  tbence 
will  I  bring  them  down ;  and  though  they  hide  then- 
selves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take 
them  out  thence ;  and  though  they  be  hid  from  lay 
sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  commi&d 
the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them."    Amos  ix.  2, 3. 

The  viper  belongs  to  a  class  of  serpents  of  the  most 
malignant  description.  It  derives  its  name  fit)m  beio^ 
viviparous,  that  is,  bringing  forth  its  young  alive,  whfl« 
all  other  kinds  produce  their  young  by  eggs.  It  ii 
called,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  epha^  and  is  alwaj* 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  as  a  reptile  of  the  mo»t  venous 
ous  and  virulent  kind.  Dr  Shaw  describes  it  as  bein^ 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  vatying  in  colour,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  earth,  land,  or  rocks,  wbcrt 
it  IS  found.  This  creature  has  been  contcmplattd  ia 
ail  ages  with  aversion  and  horror,  and  not  unfrequenti; 
referred  to  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  malignant  conduct  of 
ungodly  men.  When  the  prophet  Isaiah  detaih  tk 
baneful  transactions  of  the  wicked,  and  gives  a  simili- 
tude of  their  conduct,  he  exclaims,  "  They  hatch  cock- 
atrice eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web :  he  that  eattib 
their  eggs  dicth,  and  that  which  is  crushed  breakt'Ji 
out  into  a  viper."  Isaiah  lix.  5.  The  cockatrice  bcre 
doubtless  means  the  viper ;  for  it  would  he  a  perver- 
sion of  the  laws  of  nature  to  suppose,  that  an  egg  o. 
one  kind  could,  by  any  process,  produce  a  living  crea- 
ture of  another  species ;  and  the  fact  that  the  viper 
brings  forth  its  young  aUve,  can  easily  be  reconciled  to 
this  statement,  when  we  consider  the  peculiariiie>  f^ 
this  kind  of  serpent.  The  viper,  as  Dr  Paxton  in- 
forms  us,  "  hutches  its  young  from  eggs  formed  in  ^''•• 
mother  like  the  roe  of  fisihcs,  and  if  any  of  these  \V'- ' 
crushed,  the  young  one  would  be  immediately  di-f- 
tangled,  and  prepared  for  njischief."  When  the  Piian."- - 
ascribed  our  Saviour's  miracles  to  Satanic  influeni^'. 
and  declared  that  he  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  the  pnr^' 
of  the  devils,  he  who  knew  the  best  similitudes  .! 
nature,  compared  these  blasphemous  rei-ilers  to  t5^< 
viper :  "  O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  behi^  «^"- 
speak  good  things ;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  tJ^' 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Mat.  xii.  34.  This  ^f^ 
tile  was  held  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  the  natioc- 
of  antiquity.  So  exceedingly  obnoxious  was  it  to  dtfffl. 
and  so  much  dreaded,  that  they  looked  upon  it » ' 
horrific  instrument  of  vengeance  emplojred  by  asupen^r 
power  to  punish  those  who  were  guilty  of  flap«u<w» 
crimes.     When  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Meliti,  (»«?• 
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posed  to  be  Malta,)  and  had  come  asliore,  be  gathered 
a  bundle  of  sticks,  and  put  tbem  on  the  fire  which  the 
barbarians  had  kindled,  and  '*  there  came  a  viper  out 
of  the  heat,  and  ikstened  on  his  hand.  And  when  the 
barbarians  saw  the  venomous  beast  hang  on  his  hand, 
they  said  among  themselves,  no  doubt  this  man  is  a 
murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet 
vengeance  suifereth  not  to  live.  And  he  shook  off  the 
beast  into  the  fire,  and  felt  no  harm.  Howbeit  they 
looked  when  he  should  have  swollen,  or  fallen  down 
dead  suddenly;  but,  after  they  bad  looked  a  great  while, 
and  saw  no  barm  come  to  him,  they  changed  theit 
minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.*'  Acts  zzvilL 
4-8. 

The  adder,  frequently  explained  by  naturalistf  imder 
the  name  viper,  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  Word  of 
God;  but  our  translators  appear  to  have  applied  the 
term  rather  to  a  class  of  serpents  than  to  one  kind,  for 
we  find  Hebrew  words  which  are  of  different  signifi- 
ontion,  rendered  adder.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that 
whenever  they  used  the  term,  it  was  to  denote  an  animal 
of  the  most  deadly  and  most  destructive' kind.  When  the 
Psalmist  describes  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  God*s  protect- 
ing arm  in  shielding  his  people  from  danger,  from  the  gins 
of  the  eneaiy,  **  from  the  noisome  pestilence,"  and  fi-om 
*'  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day,"  he  con- 
cludes the  description  of  their  victory  and  their  triumph 
by  saying,  *'  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder; 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shale  thou  tremple  under 
feet.'*  Pshlm  xd.  13.  It  appears  that  some  which 
belong  to  this  class  are  proof  against  music,  which  has 
a  powerful  influence  over  many  of  the  serpent  tribes. 
Many  of  them  are  so  deeply  affected  by  the  sound  of 
music,  tluit  they  lay  aside  their  natural  ferocity  for  the 
time,  and  become  quite  harmless ;  but  the  adder  will  not 
lend  an  ear  to  the  pleasant  sound,  and,  in  order  to  make 
itself  secure,  it  is  said  to  lay  the  one  ear  upon  the  ground, 
and  to  put  Its  tail  upon  the  other,  lest  by  any  means  it 
should  be  enticed.  David,  when  describing  the  et- 
trangement  of  the  wicked,  saith :  •*  They  go  astray  as 
soon  as  thejr  be  bom,  speaking  lies.  Their  poison  is 
like  the  poison  of  a  serpent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf 
Adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear ;  which  will  not  listen  to 
the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely." 
Psalm  Iviii.  3-5.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  fea- 
tures in  the  history  of  the  ser(>ent  is  its  incantation, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  powerless  and  harmless  by  the 
touch  of  certain  individuals,  and  makes  no  resistance 
against  them,  while  it  retains  its  usual  malldousnesa 
to  all  other  surrounding  objects.  Tliis  holds  in  an 
especial  manner  with  the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper. 
liruce,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Egypt, 
says,  "  I  will  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that  I  have  seen  at 
Cairo  (and  this  may  be  seen  daily  without  trouble  or 
expense)  a  man  who  came  from  above  the  catacombs, 
where  the  pits  of  tlie  mummy  birds  are  kept,  who  has 
taken  a  ceraatea  with  his  naked  hand  from  a  number  of 
others  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  has  put  it  upon 
bis  bare  head,  covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  be 
wears,  then  token  it  out,  put  it  on  bis  heart,  and  tied 
it  about  his  neck  like  a  necklace ;  after  which,  it  has 
been  applied  to  a  hen,  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a 
few  minutes;  and,  to  complete  the  experiment,  the 
man  haa  taken  it  by  the  neck,  and,  beginning  at  the 
tail,  haa  eaten  it,  as  one  would  do  a  carrot,  or  a  stock 
of  celery,  without  any  seeming  repugnance.  However 
lively  the  snake  may  have  been  before,  when  he  is 
seized  by  any  of  these  barbaiians,  he  seems  as  if  taken 
with  sickness  and  feebleness,  frequently  shuts  his  eyes, 
and  never  turns  his  mouth  toward  the  arm  of  the  per- 
son who  holds  him.  On  their  being  questioned  bow 
they  are  exempted  from  its  attack,  the  gravest  and 
most  respecuble  amonff  the  Egyptians  reply,  that  they 
were  bom  so ;  while  the  lower  sort  talk  of  enchant- 
ments by  words  and  by  writing."    The  cerastes,  when 


fl-eed  from  its  charms,  adds  cunning  to  malignancy.  It 
conceals  itself  by  the  highway,  lurks  in  the  rut  of  the 
wheels,  and  treacherously  seizes  by  the  heels  the 
horse  that  passes ;  the  legs  of  the  beast  are  immediately 
benumbed,  it  instantly  comes  down  behind,  the  rider  hi 
suddenly  thrown  off  his  guard,  ftlls  backward,  and  be- 
comes a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  It  seems  to  have  been 
to  this  kind  of  animal  that  Jacob  alluded  when  he  said^ 
*'  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way,  an  adder  In  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  the  ridec  shall 
fall  backward."     Gen.  xlix.  17. 

The  drat/on  is  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings; 
and  commonly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  words 
than,  thanim,  and  thanin,  but  these  have  also  been 
respectively  rendered,  by  our  translators,  serpents,  sea- 
monsters,  and  whales.  What  kind  of  animal  is  here 
meant,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  They  have  exer- 
cised great  ingenuity  in  their  speculations  on  this  point, 
and  have  come  Xo  very  different  conclusions.  It  would 
appear,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  places  where 
the  word  is  used,  that  It  is  sometimes  descriptive  of  a 
sea-monster,  and  at  other  times  it  refers  to  a  living 
creature  on  land.  Asaph  speaks  of  it  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  floods;  "  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength ; 
Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters," 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  18,  Again,  when  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
describes  God's  anger  against  the  Egyptian  king,  he 
says,  "  Behold  I  am  agninst  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  thte 
waters,"  Eaek.  xkix.  3.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cro- 
codile to  which  Pharaoh  is  here  compared.  The  word 
dragon  is  also  tised  as  a  figure  of  desolation,  and  applied 
to  places  at  a  distance  from  sea.  "  And  I  hated  Esaii, 
and  laid  his  mountains  and  his  heritage  waste,  for  the 
dragons  of  the  wilderness."    Malachi  i.  3. 

Jerome  says  the  dragons  were  called  boas  because  thejr 
could  swallow  (boves)  cattle,  and  lay  waste  whole  pro- 
vinces. The  boa,  doubtless,  surpasses  all  other  serpents 
in  size,being  sometimes  about  forty  feet  long,  and  four  in 
circumference,  and  is  also  exceedingly  voracious  and  de- 
structive. It  swallows  substances  of  almost  incredible 
bulk.  A  man  has  beeii  found  entire  within  it.  Many 
have  supposed  that  it  was  into  the  red  dragon,  or  boa, 
that  Satan  entered  when  he  deceived  our  first  parents. 
Before  this  it  appears  to  have  moved  along  in  an  erect 
position,  but,  participatii»g  in  the  effects  of  the  curse- 
brought  upon  the  world  by  transgression,  it  was  at^cr- 
wards  doomed  to  go  upon  its  belly,  and  lick  the  dust  oi 
the  ground.  To  use  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  poet 
with  regard  to  this  temptation, 

'  **  So  spake  the  enemj  of  mankind,  enclosed 
In  cerpent,  inmate  bad ;  and  toward  Eve 
Addressed  his  way  \  not  with  indented  wmre, 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  lower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  mass ;  his  head 
Crested  aloll.  and  carbuncle  his  eyes  { 
With  btirnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.'' 

The  boa  kills  its  victims  with  its  tail,  and  it  has  been 
known,  when  enraged  and  rendered  desperate,  to  break 
down  the  trees  of  the  forest  with  the  same  weapon. 
This  feature  in  its  history  ^^^ll  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
apposite  language  of  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
when  he  describes  the  symbolical  dragon ;  **  his  tail 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  st«ir8  of  heaven,  and  did  cadt 
them  to  the  earth."  Rev.  xii.  4. 

The  seraph,  or  fiery  flying  serpent,  was  experiment- 
ally known  to  the  Israelites,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.  The  Hebrew  word  $araph  signifies  to  burn, 
and  was  probably  applied  to  this  kind  of  serpent  owing 
td  the  burning,  intolerable,  and  deadly  pain  produced 
by  its  bite.  The  word,  in  the  original,  also  signifies 
Vkinged,  which  is  in  harmony  with  our  translation  ot 
the  sacred  text.  Serpents  of  this  description,  have 
been  found  in  modem  times.     They  have  been  seen  on 
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tbe  Pyrenees,  with  cartilagM  proceeding  from  tfieir 
aides,  like  the  wings  of  bnts,  by  whicli  they  glided 
swiftly  along,  and  made  great  havock  amongst  the  sheep. 
Tbe  Hebrews,  when  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  were 
punished  for  their  disobedience  and  rebellion  against 
God,  by  the  seraph,  which  wounded  many  of  them,  and 
caused  deoth  and  wailing  in  their  encampment.  '*  Tbe 
Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  thev 
bit  the  people ;  and  much  people  of  Isiael  died. ' 
Numb.  xxi.  6. 

The  only  other  serpent  which  we  shall  notice  is  tbe 
eockatnce  or  AastliiA,  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  tbe 
names  t§q>kuon  and  ttiphoni,  which  signify  to  hiss,  for 
which  this  creature  is  remarkable.  The  LAtins,  for 
the  same  reason,  denominated  it  the  hisser.  The  basi- 
lisk is  described  as  being  about  three  palms  in  length, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  moves  along  its  body  half  erect, 
having  the  head  decorated  with  a  crest.  Tbe  wound 
which  it  makes  is  said  to  be  incurable,  and  its  breath  so 
noxious  as  to  prove  fatal  to  thoscbeasts  which  inhale 
it  before  they  are  bitten.  The  cockatrice  was  not  a 
native  of  Canaan,  but  abounded  in  Egypt,  and  was 
known  to  tbe  Israelites  as  an  object  of  terror  and  dread. 
It  was  alluded  to,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  as  a  token 
of  supreme  authority.  When  we  consider  the  pesti- 
.  ferous  nature  and  habits  of  this  serpent,  and  its 
dread-inspiring  character,  we  are  led  to  see  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  description  given  by  Isaiah, 
of  the  period  when  tbe  Gospel  sha]l  be  proclaimed 
in  every  laud,  and  the  joyful  sound  shall  be  re-echoed 
from  every  clime ;  *'  The  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  diild  shaU 
put  bis  band  on  the  cockatrice*  den%  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  fiiU  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.'*     Isaiah  xi.  8,  9. 

From  the  preceding  details,  it  will  be  seen  that  ser- 
pents fill  a  memorable  place  in  animated  nature ;  and 
if  we  attend  to  tbe  history  of  the  world,  as  given  in 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  as  related  by  tbe  chUdren  of 
men,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  transactions  of  the  human 
race.  Thev  have  been  noticed  in  Scripture,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  their  sagacity  and  cunning :  *'  The  ser- 
pent was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which 
the  Lord  had  made."  Gen.  iii.  1.  When  Jesus  gave 
his  disciples  an  example  of  prudence  and  circumspec- 
tion, be  directed  their  attention  to  the  same  object ; 
his  language  was,  "  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents, 
and  harmless  as  doves."  Mat.  x.  16.  In  oriental 
countries  the  serpent  was  the  common  symbol  of  power; 
it  was  emblazoned  on  the  attire  of  the  monarch,  and 
surrounded  his  diadem.  Superstitious  veneration  was 
paid  to  it  as  an  ornament,  and  as  a  token  of  might  and 
authority ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  so  contemplated 
in  modem  rimes,  it  is  still  an  object  of  wonder  and 
imitation.  Tbe  term  is  applied  to  the  works  of  nature 
and  the  works  of  art — ^to  the  meandering  stream  and 
the  wave  line  on  the  numu&cturer's  web. 

The  snake  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  has  been  described  as  such  in  the  mvthology 
of  the  Indians. '  The  valiant  men  of  antiquity,  who 
were  giants  in  suppressing  evil,  have  been  represented 
as  the  conquerors  of  serpents,  such  as  Apollo  the  de- 
stroyer of  Python.  These  reptiles  were  adored  by  the 
heathen,  and  the  heads  of  their  priests  surrounded  with 
them,  or  vrith  devices  imitating  their  appearance  ;  and 
"  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  Mcenoles  (or  tbe  mad)  his 
worshippers  were  crowned  with  serpents,  and  yelled  out 
£ve.  Ewe,  even  her  by  w^hom  the  transgression  came." 
But  to  whatever  extent  serpents  have  been  the  subjects 
of  superstitious  veneration,  and  to  whatever  extent 
Satan  may  have  succeeded  In  establishing  his  kingdom 
through  their  instrumentality,  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  an  invincible  power  is  at  work,  counteractuig  his 


influence,  frustmting  his  best  laid  sdiemea,  ^apclliqs 
his  most  fiital  delusions,  and  preparing  for  a  full  and  an 
eternal  triumph  over  this  fiendish  enemy  of  man. 
Christ  came  into  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might 
bruiM  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Jesus  became  incar- 
nate  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  tiie  deviL 
And  when  be  was  upon  earth,  he  cast  a  niiracaloiia 
robe  of  protection  around  bis  disciples,  so  that  serpenu, 
tbe  similitude  of  Satan,  could  not  injure  them :  '*  Be- 
hold, I  give  urito  you  power  to  tread  on  serpenta  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you.**  Luke  x.  19. 
God  so  admirably  arranged  things  in  the  treatment  of 
his  ancient  people  in  the  desert,  that  the  very  bite  of 
the  serpent  was  rendered  instrumental  in  giving  tbem 
important  instruction.  When  they  were  seized  by  the 
Beraph  in  the  wilderness,  and  cried  to  Moses  for  help, 
the  Lord  desired  him  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
put  it  on  a  pole,  that  he  who  was  wounded  might  look 
to  it  and  be  healed.  This  taught  them  the  great  power 
and  loving-kindness  of  God,  and  led  them  to  fix  their 
hearts  upon  him  as  their  shield  and  deliverer.  This 
event  also  typified  an  infinitely  more  transcendent 
deliverance  than  freedom  fi-om  any  bodily  pain,  however 
agonizing.  It  typified  the  rescue  of  the  soul  firom 
the  subtile  enemy  and  deceiver  of  mankind  by  Jesus 
Christ,  a  rescue  from  eternal  pain,  everlasting  an- 
guish, and  never-ending  woe ;  for  "  as  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'* 
John  iii.  14, 15. 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  DEPARTED  SAINTS: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  late  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D., 
One  of  the  MaiUiere  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  EdimlmrgK 

**  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  nae. 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." — Rev.  xiv.  13. 

I  INTEND  not  at  present  to  enter  into  any  critical 
explanation  of  the  words  of  the  text,  nor  to  inquire 
concerning  the  period  of  sacred  prophecy,  to  which 
they  may  be  understood  directly  to  refer.  In  the 
foregoing  chapter  a  beast  is  described  as  risini^oat 
of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  *'and 
it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them."  This  probably 
alludes  to  the  dreadful  persecutions  which  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  anti-christian  Churdi  of 
Rome,  against  the  frtithful  disciples  and  witnesses 
of  Jesus.  In  this  chaptei'  the  scene  is  transferred 
to  heaven,  where  the  Lamb  is  represented  as 
standing  on  Mount  Siorv,  with  all  the  sealed 
thousands  of  his  saints,  whom  he  hath  redeemed 
from  the  earth.  The  prospect  of  joining  at  last 
that  blessed  company  may  well  support  and  com- 
fort his  followers,  under  all  the  hardships  which 
they  may,  at  present,  be  called  to  endure  for  his 
name's  sake;  and  even  though  brought  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  their  fate  ^ould 
rather  excite  our  congratulation  than  regret  For 
John  informs  us  that  he  heard  a  voice  from  faea- 
Ten  proclaiming  the  happiness  of  the  martyrs  and 
saints  of  Cod  at  death,  and  this  reioicing  testi« 
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mony  be  is  comnaoided  to  reocnrd.  ''  And  I  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  nnto  me.  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  liord,  from 
henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  laboara ;  and  their  works  do  foUow 
tbem."  Though  these  words  may  be  understood 
as  primarily  referrhng  to  those  who,  having  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  martyrdom,  are  permitted,  at 
death,  to  enter  into  heavenly  rest,  there  appears  no 
necessity  for  confining  the  application  of  the  text 
exclusively  to  them.  It  is  certain  that,  to  every 
true  believer  death  is  great  gain,  and  that  to  such 
*<  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  is  far  better" 
than  to  remain  on  earth.  We  may,  therefore, 
justly  view  the  words  of  the  text  as  announcing, 
m  general,  the  happy  condition  of  departed  saints, 
ii'hen  the  stroke  of  death  removes  them  from  this 
mortal  life.  Their  bodies  are  consigned  to  the 
grave ;  their  spirits  ascend  to  heaven,  and  there 
''  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

L  Let  us  attend  to  the  state  and  character  of 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

The  general  meaning  of  this  expression  is  abun- 
dantly i^vioas.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  cer- 
tainly the  person  alluded  to  in  this  passage ;  and 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  all  true  Christians 
who  are  savingly  connected  with  him,  and  united 
to  him  as  their  living  Head. 

That  you  may  enter  more  fully  into  the  real 
import  of  this  character,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
you  that,  by  reason  of  our  apostasy,  the  whole 
human  race  is  estranged  from  God.  That  blessed 
relation  and  intercourse,  which  originally  subsisted 
between  God  and  man,  is  broken  off ;  '<  we  are 
become  enemiea  to  him  in  our  minds,  and  by 
wicked  works ;  and  are  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  us." 

In  this  wretched  situation  God  might  have 
justly  left  Qs  to  perish,  without  remedy  and  with- 
out hope.  But,  in  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace,  provision  was  made  for  our  recovery  and 
salvation.  In  the  council  of  peace,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  set  up  from  everlasting  as  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  he  came  to  do  all  that  his  love 
had  prompted  him  to  undertake.  By  fulfilling 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  making  atone- 
ment by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  complete  satis- 
faction was  made  to  ofibnded  justice,  and  a  solid 
foundation  laid  for  the  salvation  of  perishing 
sinners. 

In  the  everlasting  Gospel  the  proclamations  of 
grace  are  addressed  to  all  who  hear  them,  and  the 
chief  of  sinners  are  invited  to  accept  of  mercy. 
But  the  actual  participation  of  the  blessings  of 
salvati.on  is  limited  to  those,  exclusively,  who, 
receiving  the  record  which  God  hath  given  con- 
cerning his  Son,  become  united  to  him  as  their 
only  Saviour.  Hence,  it  becomes  a  deeply  in- 
teresting inquiry,  how  is  it  that  any  of  the  sinful 
children  of  men  are  introduced  to  such  a  saving 
relation  to  the  Son  of  God  ?  This  is  accom- 
plished b^  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy 


Spirit.  It  is  his  blessed  province  to  convince  of 
sin  by  leading  sinners  to  just  views  of  the  spirit- 
uality, extent,  obligations,  and  sanctions  of  the 
law  of  God. 

When  the  commandment  comes  with  peaces 
the  self-righteous  confidence  of  the  sinner  is  over^ 
thrown,  and  he  perceives  that  he  is  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  The  Lord,  the  Spirit,  farther 
reveals  Christ  to  the  awakened  soul,  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  saving  character,  as  a  most  necessary, 
suitable,  and  willing  Saviour,  **  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  by  him." 

All  opposiHon,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  is 
overcome.  His  unbelieving  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies are  removed.  By  a  sweet,  yet  powerful 
influence,  his  heart  is  drawn  to  Jesus.  In  a  day 
of  power  he  receives,  with  implicit  credit,  the 
Gospel  testimony  concerning  him,  and  sets  to  his 
seal  that  God  is  true. 

Such,  then,  is  the  commencement  of  this  blessed 
nnion  that  subsists  between  Christ  and  the  be- 
lieving soul.  **  He  that  is  joined  nnto  the  Lord 
is  one  spirit.**  **  Christ  lives  in  him,  and  dwells  in 
his  heart  by  faith."  A  variety  of  striking  simili- 
tudes are  employed  in  Scripture,  to  represent  the 
intimacy  and  perratinence  of  this  sacred  union,  as 
well  as  the  reciprocal  endeared  communion  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  But  without  entering  on  the 
consideration  of  these,  I  would  just  observe,  that 
such  is  the  situation  in  which  death  finds  the  true 
believer.  As  to  him  to  live  was  Christ,  so  when 
he  comes  to  die,  he  dies  in  tlie  Lord.  And  in 
order,  still  farther,  to  illustrate  this  subject,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  attend  a  little  to  the  union  of 
the  dying  saint  to  Jesus,  in  respect  both  of  its 
reality  and  evidence. 

1.  The  true  believer  really  dies  in  Jesus. 

This  sacred  union,  which  continued  through 
life,  is  neither  dissolved  nor  interrupted  by  death. 
With  respect  to  his  external  condition,  he  may 
have  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  He  may 
have  experienced,  too,  a  great  variety  of,  changes 
in  the  frame  of  his  spirit.  But  none  of  these  can 
affect  his  relation  to  nis  Saviour;  for  the  love  of 
Christ  remains  unchanged.  He  rests  in  his  love 
to  his  people.  *^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever." 

No  hostile  influence  or  power  can  possibly  dis- 
solve the  sacred  band  that  joins  the  Christian  to 
his  Lord.  Neither  the  devices  of  Satan,  the 
malignity  of  persecutors,  the  allurements  of  the 
world,  the  snares  of  life,  or  the  terrors  of  death, 
shall  be  able  to  pluck  any  of  his  sheep  out  of  their 
heavenly  Shepherd's  hand. 

Death  terminates  every  relation  that  subsists  on 
earth.  The  nearest  and  dearest  friends  must  now 
bid  to  each  other  a  long  farewell.  The  union 
between  soul  and  body  must  be  dissolved  for  a 
while.  Before  the  soul  takes  its  flight  from  the 
tabernacle  of  clay  its  powers  of  intelligence  may  * 
be  disturbed,  and  sensation  itself  apparently  sus- 
pended. But  the  relation  of  the  true  believer  to 
his  Lord  survives  every  other  relation.  It  reniaini 
unimpaired  bv  the  harbingers  of  mortality,  and  un« 
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htitt  by  thd  agohies  of  dissolying  nature.  «*  Who 
thftU  Beparate  us  from  the  lore  of  Christ  ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine, 
or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  Kay,  in  tdl 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powera,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come^ 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  fVom  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord* 

2.  When  mention  is  made  of  the  believer's 
dying  in  the  Lord,  this  naturally  leads  US  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  which  iS  given  us  of  his  actual 
interest  in  this  inestimable  privilege. 

And  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  surest 
evidence  of  an  interest  in  Christ  ariseth  ft-om  the 
uniform  tenor  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  This  is 
a  more  decisive  evidence  of  sincerity  than  the 
liveliest  sense  of  joy  upon  a  dying  bed.  And  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  may  afford  a  solid 
satisfaction  to  the  believer  himself,  and  to  others 
around  him,  however  languid  his  frame,  and  un- 
comfortable his  feelings  may  then  happen  to  be. 
"  For  our  rejoicing  is  thisj'the  testimony  of  our  con- 
science, that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
have  had  our  conversation  m  the  world.**  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  believer  apprehends  approach- 
ing dissolution,  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will 
study  to  escercise  such  a  temper  and  behaviour, 
becoming  his  situation,  as  may  tend  to  glorify  God, 
to  minister  to  his  own  comfort,  and  edify  surround- 
ing Christian  iViends 

He  will  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  holding 
fast  the  faithful  word,  declaring  his  unshaken  faith, 
not  only  in  the  general  truth  of  Christianity,  but 
also  in  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  Gospel 
revelation,  on  which  all  the  hopes  of  sinners  de- 
pend. Jesus  Christ  will  be  precious  to  his  soul,  and 
he  will  continue  to  regard  his  righteousness  and  sac- 
rifice as  that  sure  foundation  which  God  hath  laid 
in  Zion,  other  than  which,  no  man  can  safel  v  lay. 

It  is  also  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  Christian's 
union  to  his  Saviour,  when  he  is  enabled  to  main- 
tain confidence  toward  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  not  casting  away  his  confidence, 
but  holding  fast  the  beginning  of  the  confidence, 
and  \he  reioicing  of  the  hope,  firm  unto  the  end. 
How  much  does  it  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour ;  how  highly  comfortable  to  himself,  as 
well  as  satisfactory  to  other  Christians,  when  the 
dying  saint,  amidst  all  the  infirmities  of  dissolving 
nature,  and  all  the  difndence  of  a  tender  conscience, 
is  enabled  to  express  good  hope  through  grace,  and 
a  cheerful  expectation  of  a  happy  immortality ! 

But  he  will  die  in  the  exercise  of  repentance 
toward  God,  as  well  as  of  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  conscious  of  innumerable  failings 
and  of  aggravated  transgressions,  be  will  bewail 
and  confess  them  with  unaffected  contrition,  and 
far  firom  expecting  heaven  as  the  reward  of  his 
own  merit,  he  wm  be  looking  for  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  unto  eternal  life. 


Ifis  faith  will  also  work  by  love,  and  tie  TrOI 
not  fail  to  express  the  various  sentiments  of  un- 
feigned charity  to  others,  so  far  as  his  abilities  and 
opportunities  admit. 

He  will  be  especially  desirous  that  patience  raaj 
have  its  perfect  work.  Far  from  murmuring  or 
repining  under  the  hand  of  God,  he  will  s^tuily, 
through  grace,  meekly  to  bear  whatever  barden 
his  heavenly  Father  may  impose,  and  unreserveily 
resign  himself  to  hia  management  and  dispofa!. 
Instead  of  indulging  anxious  wishes  of  life  ca 
health,  the  supreme  desire  of  his  soul  will  W,  M 
whether  he  lives,  he  may  live  unto  the  Lonl ;  aiil 
whether  he  dies,  he  may  die  unto  the  Lord ;  tlut 
whether  he  live,  therefore,  or  die,  he  may  be  the 
Lord's. 

"  Precious,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  thed^a'h 
of  his  saints,'*  yet  a  considerable  variety  may  fee 
observed  in  his  dealings  towards  them,  at  the 
closing  period  of  life.  Some  he  is  pleased  to  fatour 
with  more  liberal  communications  of  bis  grace,  la 
consequence  of  which  their  hearts  are  filled  nnth 
joy,  and  their  lips  express  the  language  of  triurafL 
Others  again,  whose  spirits,  so  far  from  bein^' 
elevated  are  rather  depressed  and  limguid,  may  be 
enabled  to  glorify  the  Lord  by  continuinij  to  liw 
end  in  the  exercise  of  a  steady  faith,  a  solid  hope, 
a  constant  patience,  and  unreserved  resignation  to 
his  will.  Such  a  frame  mav  be  less  pleasant  to 
the  Christian  himself,  but,  surely,  it  is  no  bs 
decisive  than  the  former  of  his  connection  wi^h 
the  Saviour.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  the  preference,  as  it  appears  to  have  less  de- 
pendence upon  external  causes,  and  affords  tbe 
evidence  of  a  stronger  faith  than  when  this  divine 
principle  is  supported  and  enlivened  by  abundance 
of  sensible  joy.  But  whatever  be  the  situation 
and  feelings  of  the  dying  saint,  his  eternal  iQ- 
terests  are  secure,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  deliver 
it  with  all  solemnity  as  a  certain  and  most  con- 
fortable  trtith,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  ra 
the  Lord ;  for  they  rest  from  their  labonrs,  a:ii 
their  works  do  follow  them."     This  leads  us  noT, 

IL  To  consider  the  blessedness  of  those  of  tt:e 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
from  henceforth,  that  is,  immediately  from  t-^ 
time  of  their  departure,  and  release  from  the  fle^- 
They  were  formerly  in  heaviness,  through  mani- 
fold temptations ;  but  now  these  are  at  an  end  fc? 
ever,  ana  all  to  come  is  bliss. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  wise  heathen,  that  !>> 
man  deserves  to  be  called  happy  l)efore  his  dw'^* 
But  it  is  from  Christianity  we  must  learn  U 
nature  and  excellence,  as  Well  as  the  certainty,  ^ 
that  felicity  which  good  men  after  death  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  They  are  neither  doomed  to  t'>^ 
penance  of  purgatory,  nor  do  they  sink  into  in- 
sensibility, unconscious  of  existence  through  &'- 
the  ages  that  intervene  till  the  resurrection  »!>'' 
but  their  souls  do  immediately  pass  into  glorv,  i"^* 
are  blessed  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  msde  p«- 
fect.  Their  blessedness  is  described  in  the  test. 
in  two  different  views : — 

L  They  rest  from  theu*  labmirs ;  that  is,  fr«» 
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A\  tbd  toll  find  tttiTail,  fatigues  and  bardsbips, 
which  thev  were  obliged  to  undergo,  whilst  in 
this  mortal  state.  Tbey  rest  from  all  the  labours 
of  the  Christian  life ;  not  that  they  ever  felt  or 
complained  of  those  as  burdensome :  loTe  sweet- 
ened all  their  toil.  They  had  leat-ned,  by  grace, 
to  say,  his  commandments  are  not  grievous  ;  and 
had  found,  in  their  happy  experience,  that  in 
keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward.  But  the 
duties  which  they  were  called  to  discharge,  were 
numerous  and  difficult.  Unceasing  watchfulness, 
and  laborious  exertion,  oft  their  part,  were  ever 
indispensably  necessary.  They  were  animated  to 
constancy  and  perseverance,  by  the  hope  of  final 
repose ;  and  now  the  fatigues  of  duty  are  happily 
over. 

The  labour  of  love  is  at  an  end  on  earth ;  and 
the  rest  of  heaven  is  sweet.  Thus  the  labourer, 
who  hath  lorne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
rejoiceth  ia  the  prospect  of  evening,  which  termi- 
nates his  toils,  and  invites  him  to  repose. 

They  rest  from  all  the  labours  of  the  spiritual 
warfare.  The  life  of  the  Christian  on  earth,  is 
not  merely  a  life  of  labour :  it  is  also  a  life  of  con- 
flict. He  is  called  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  take  to  himself  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  and  go  forth  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord.  The  devices  of  Satan  must 
be  discovered  and  avoided,  his  fiery  darts  quench* 
ed,  and  hlB  more  furious  attacks  repelled. 

The  world,  with  all  its  blandishments  and  snares, 
must  be  overcome  by  faith.  Innumerable  internal 
porniptionsY  irregular  appetites,  and  impetuous 
lusts,  must  be  controlled  and  vanquished.  This 
certainly  is  no  easy  task.  Many  a  hard  conflict 
is  the  believer  obliged  to  maintuin ;  nor  are  his 
exertions  always  crowned  with  success.  His  ene- 
mies sometimes  prevail  against  him.  The  world 
and  Satan  may  rejoice  in  a  temporary  victory ; 
and  the  law  in  his  members,  warring  against  the 
law  in  his  mind,  bringeth  him  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin.  So  that  he  is  often  obliged  to 
exclaim  with  the  apostle,  "  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  I "  How  much  does  the  brave  soldier  re- 
joice, when  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  tedious 
campaign  are  exchanged  for  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory and  the  repose  of  peace  ?  And  such  will  be 
the  triumph  of  every  faithful  soldier  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  Salvation. 

When  death  hath  done  his  utmost,  the  Chris- 
tian's warfare  is  accomplished ;  the  victory  is  won ; 
and  he  is  more  than  a  conqueror  through  Him 
that  lovfed  him.  His  joy  is  like  the  joy  of  men, 
when  they  divide  the  spoil.  His  complaints  are 
exchanged  for  praises,  and  his  groans  for  songs  of 
everlasting  triumph.  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

They  rest  from  all  the  troubles  and  sufferings 
of  this  mortal  state.  The  word  here  termed  labour^ 
is  also  used  to  express  uneasiness  or  trouble. 
Through  much  tribulati'^n  mnst  the  Chri -linn  en- 


ter the  kingdom.  Whilst  he  remains  In  this  fleshly 
tabernacle,  he  groans,  being  burdened;  but  the 
kind  hand  of  death  delivers  him  from  all  his 
troubles.  Heaven  is  the  land  of  perfect  and  ever- 
lasting rest.  In  that  blessed  world,  all  those  things 
which  prove  the  occasion  of  so  much  disquietude 
to  us  here,  are  for  ever  unknown.  The  pains  and 
languors  of  a  diseased  body;  the  anguish  of  a 
broken  heart ;  perplexities  respecting  a  provision 
in  life,  the  persecution  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
scoffs  of  the  profane ;  the  grief  of  witnessing  the 
sufferings  of  those  whom  we  most  tenderly  love, 
sufferings  which  we  can  neither  remove  nor  alle- 
viate; and  the  final  pang  of  separation,  when 
they  are  parted  from  us : — all  these  things  are 
forgotten  in  heaven ;  for  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes. 

2.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  their  works  do  follow  them ;  that  is,  the  piety 
and  goodness  which  distinguished  their  character 
here  below.  These  often  survive  the  saints  of 
God  even  in  this  world.  The  remembrance  of 
their  virtues  remains  wlien  they  themselves  are 
gone,  and  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  But 
their  good  works  also  follow  them  to  heaven. 
They  do  not  go  before  them  to  establish  a  meri- 
torious claim  to  the  heavenly  blessedness :  for  this 
the  blood  of  martyrdom  itself  were  insufficient. 
Those  holy  men,  who  have  come  out  of  great  tri- 
bulation, and  are  now  before  the  throne  of  God| 
have  all  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

But  whilst  merit  is  excluded,  there  are  several 
other  important  views  in  respect  to  which  the 
good  works  of  believers  do  follow  them  to  heaven. 

They  accompany  them  thither,  to  prove  their 
title  to  the  remunerations  of  grace,  fhey  shew^ 
that  these  are  the  persons  for  whom  the  kingdom 
was  prepared  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  good  works  of  the  saints  demonstrate  also 
their  meetness  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Those 
gracious  principles,  dispositions,  and  habits,  to 
which  they  are  now  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  nothing  else  than  the  elements  of  perfection, 
the  prelibations  of  eternal  life.  They  enable  the 
holy  soul  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
state,  and  qualify  it  for  the  business  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  upper  world. 

The  good  works  of  the  saints  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  happiness  and  glory  to  which 
they  shall  be  advanced.  One  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory ;  so  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  In  the  heavenly  world,  all  the  saints 
of  God  are  perfect  and  happy ;  but  their  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  admit  of  degrees.  And  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
holiness  on  earth,  as  the  measure  by  which  their 
happiness  in  the  heavenly  state  is  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. I  go  not  at  present  into  a  detail  of  the  proof 
by  which  this  assertion  might  be  supported.  Suf- 
fice if  to  ?fly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  stronger 
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motiye  to  animate'  the  Christian  to  be  stedfiast  and 
immoveable,  abounding  always  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  he  knows  that  his  labours  shall 
not  be  in  yain  in  the  Lord. 

Having  considered  the  character  and  blessedness 
of  those  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  how  much 
does  it  concern  us  all,  my  friends,  to  secure  an 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour, 
and  to  endeavour,  through  grace,  to  lead  such 
a  life  as  is  connected  with  so  blessed  and  so  glo- 
rious an  end  ?  And  when  our  pious  friends  are 
removed  from  us,  instead  of  giving  way  to  inor- 
dinate sorrow,  should  we  not  rather  rejoice  in 
their  happiness,  and  congratulate  them  on  the 
perfection  and  glory  to  which  they  are  now  ad- 
vanced ?  <<  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Osoege  MumHEAD,  D.  D., 

Minister  of  Cramond, 

No.  IV. 

**For  aik  now  of  the  dayi  that  are  pait,  which  were  before  thee, 
8!n^e  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from 
the  one  Bide  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath  bet>n  any 
such  thing  as  thia  great  thing  ii,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it  ?  Did 
ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midit  of  the 
tire.  A*  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  Or  hath  God  aiaayed  to  go  and  take 
him  a  nation  fl-om  the  midit  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by 
Kigns,  ai)d  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  miahty  hand,  and  by  a 
•^trctched-out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  your  God  did  for  you  bi  Egypt  before  your  eyes  ?  **— Dbdt.  iv 
32—34. 

IT.  The  Becond  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  consists 
of  the  time  that  elapsed,  from  their' deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  and  their  sojourning  in  the  .wilderness,  until 
their  obtaining  possession  of  the  promised  land.  This, 
though  comparatively  a  short  period  of  their  history, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  forty  years,  is  yet  a  very 
memorable  period,  being  distinguished  hy  many  signal 
mterpositions  of  Providence  towards  that  people,  such 
as  have  not  been  manifested  towards  any  other  nation. 
Among  them  mfty  be  noticed,  as  meriting  our  serious 
attention,  the  solemn  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai;  the  establishing  of  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nacle, with  all  the  institutions  of  the  ceremonial  law ; 
the  conducting  them  through  the  wilderness  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night ; 
and,  finally,  the  bringing  them  into  the  possession  of 
the  promised  land,  in  each  of  these  memorable  events, 
there  were  very  striking  and  peculiar  manifestations  of 
God's  favour  to  the  people  of  Israel,  which  may  well 
arrest  our  attention,  and  call  forth  our  admiration, 
and  from  which  we  may  derive  useful  instruction. 
■  Let  us  fix  our  attention,  first,  upon  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai.  Observe  here,  that,  in  the 
wise  administration  of  the  Lord  their  God,  there  was 
a  preparation  made  for  giving  the  law  to  the  people  of 
Israel :  the  great  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought 
for  them,  in  bringing  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  out  of  the  bouse  of  bondage,  with  a  strong  and 
mighty  hand,  and  with  awful  judgments  upon  their 
enemies,  constituted  part  of  their  preparation  for  re- 
ceiving the  law.  So  long  as  they  were  groaning  under 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  they  were  not  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  observing  the  law  of  God.  It  would 
have  been  sacrificing  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes.  So  long  as  we  remain  under  the 
degrading  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  we  are  in  very 
vn&vourable  circuoistances  for  keeping  the  rommand- 


ments  of  our  Ood.  It  is  after  bong  delivered  (iron  » 
degrading  a  bondage,  and  after  being  brought  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  that  we  tre  m 
&vourable  circumstances  for  yielding  a  faesrty  utd 
willing  obedience  to  his  commaDdmenti.  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law;  and  surely  so  signal  a  deHrenuff 
was  weU  fitted  to  call  forth  the  liveliest  feelingi  of 
gratitude  and  love  in  their  hearts,  and  to  draw  theio  to 
obedience  by  the  cords  of  love  and  the  bands  of  a  raaa. 
This  deliverance  served  farther  to  encourage  them  to 
obedience,  by  setting  before  their  eyes,  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner,  what  must  be  the  end  of  a  life  of  sn, 
in  those  tremendous  judgments,  that  were  sent  dova 
upon  their  enemies.  They  were  thus  taught,  by  vriat 
they  had  seen,  as  well  as  by  what  they  had  heard,  tkt 
while  it  shall  go  well  with  the  righteous,  it  shall  fo  ID 
with  the  wicked ;  for  they  shall  reap  of  the  frdt  d 
their  own  doings. 

Their  preparation  for  receiving  the  law  was  fcrther 
carried  on  by  the  strict  chaige  that  was  given  then  to 
sanctify  themselves,  and  to  wash  their  clothes,  and  to 
put  away  every  thing  that  would  render  them  cereoo- 
nially  unclean.  This  was  evidently  intended  to  impres 
deeply  upon  their  minds  a  conviction  of  their  defile- 
ment by  sin,  which  disqualified  them  for  near  ister- 
course  with  the  holy  Lord  God,  and  to  \m\m 
upon  their  minds  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
their  being  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  thit 
precious  blood  that  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Thus  ther 
were  taught,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  God  ^ 
holiness ;  that  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity ;  that  he  will  be  sanctified  in  all  them  that  ap» 
proach  unto  him ;  and  that  they  ought  never  to  ventiiie 
to  draw  near  unto  him  in  any  other  way  than  that  d 
his  own  appointment,  lest  they  should  be  consiuned  is 
his  anger.  And  let  us  never  forget,  that  we  are  airfiil 
and  polluted  dust  and  ashes,  and  that  we  cannot  veo* 
ture  to  approach  unto  God  in  our  own  name  and 
righteousness.  In  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  Gfli 
we  must  come  only  in  thai  new  and  living  way  of  Cod* 
own  appomtment,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
are  to  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giviif 
thanks  unto  the  Father  through  him. 

Much  preparation  for  receiving  the  law  was  furtMf 
carried  on,  by  all  those  manifestations  of  God's  power 
and  glory  that  were  made  immediately  before  the  Ut 
was  proclaimed,  that  were  fitted  to  make  a  very  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  There  wen 
thunders  and  lightnings,  there  were  columns  of  sinoke 
and  a  flame  of  fire,  there  was  the  shaking  of  Moust 
Sinai,  there  was  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  waxing  loudff 
and  louder.  All  >vas  fitted  to  solemnize  their  ooDdi 
with  an  impression  of  God's  presence,  and  to  c*^ 
them  of  their  utter  weakness,  and'worthlessiiess.  «» 
insufficiency,  when  standing  before  the  Sovereigii  1^ 
of  the  universe.  They  were  thus  deeply  coovincedj 
that  with  God  there  is  terrible  majesty,  that  our  Gw 
is  a  consuming  fire.  They  had  before  them  a  demoo- 
stration  of  God's  irresistible  power.  They  must  hirt 
been  thus  convinced,  that  he  had  power  to  enforce  t« 
obedience  of  his  law  by  the  most  tremendous  ^^^^ 
tions ;  that  he  was  able  to  kill  and  to  make  •^"'^ 
save  and  to  destroy ;  and  that  they  might  rest  assund, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  his  holy  law  to  be  trampW 
upon  with  impunity ;  that  while  his  fiuthfid  BervsBts 
would  attain  a  glorious  reward,  a  terrible  ^"?**^ 
was  awaiting  the  transgressors  of  his  law.  Afid  g«» 
will  it  be  for  us  all  to  have  abiding  impressions  ^ 
our  minds  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  of  his  ad* 
able  majesty,  of  his  unspotted  holiness,  that  we  m^ 
have  the  fear  of  God  continually  before  our  eye^  tW 
we  may  stand  in  awe  of  God,  and  sin  not. 

The  Israelites  being  in  these  ways  prepsred,  tfd 
their  nunds  solemnized  with  a  consciousness  <rf  Go«« 
presence,  the  law  xvas  proclaimed  m  their  hearii^  P*'' 
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ceed&ig  fif«eUy  fiom  the  mouth  of  God,  by  a  Toice 
from  the  excellent  glory,  and  it  was  afterwards  written 
by  the  filler  of  6cd  on  two  tables  of  stone.  The  law 
thus  given  was  a  summary  of  the  moral  law,  containing 
ten  precepts ;  referring,  >Ers/,  to  our  duty,  as  it  im- 
mediately has  God  for  its  object ;  Becondiy^  as  it  refers 
to  the  duties  we  owe  to  one  another.  This  law  was  in 
substance  the  same  with  that  law  originally  written  on 
the  heart  of  man,  and  it  is  binding  on  all,  and  of  un- 
changeable obligation.  We  have  cause  of  great  thank- 
fulness that  this  law  has  been  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  be  to  us  the  rule  of  life.  Herein  God  hath 
sbewn  us  what  is  good,  and  what  he  requireth  of  us, 
and  we  may  join  with  the  Psalmist  in  saying  respecting 
it,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
ing the  heart :  tiie  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enligbtening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  dean 
enduring  for  ever :  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true, 
snd  rigbteoua  altogether.  More  to  be  desired  are 
they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold :  sweeter  also 
than  honey  and  the  honey-comb.  Moreover,  by  them 
is  thy  servant  warned :  and  in  keeping  of  them  there 
is  great  reward."  And  we  have  still  farther  ground  of 
thanksgiving,  that  when  this  law  was  defaced,  and  in 
a  great  measure  obliterated  in  us  by  sin,  we  have  a  pro- 
mise given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  in  receiving  Christ  the 
unspeakable  gift  of  God,  who  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  all  who  believe,  we  shall  have  this  law 
again  written  upon  the  fleshly  tables  of  our  hearts  by 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  that  having  the  law  of  God  in 
our  hearts,  we  may  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  *'  This  is  the 
covenant  that  I  wiU  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
sfler  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  minds,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts :  and  I  will 
be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 
And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for 
they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ; 
for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their 
sins  and  their  iniqmties  will  I  remember  no  more." 

I  would  only  add  £&rther,  in  reference  to  the  giving 
of  the  law,  that  we  are  espedally  called  to  consider 
what  effect  was  produced  upon  the  people  of  Israel, 
from  the  awful  and  impressive  display  of  God's  glory 
that  was  made  to  pass  before  them  on  that  solemn 
occasion.  The  effect  was,  that  they  were  filled  Math 
reverence,  and  awe,  and  terror ;  and  they  said  to  Moses, 
*'  speak  thou  to  us,  and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  And  God,  it  appears, 
was  well  pleased  with  this  saying  of  the  people,  for  it 
proceeded  from  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds  of 
God's  unspotted  holiness,  and  of  their  own  sinfulness, 
that  made  it  unsuitable  for  them  to  come  into  God's 
immediate  presence.  They  were  thus  inade  sensible 
of  their  need  of  a  Mediator  to  transact  between  God 
and  them,  and  thus  one  end  of  the  giving  the  law  was 
answered,  viz. :  that  it  might  be  a  schoolmaster  to  lead 
them  to  Christ.  Accordingly,  in, close  connection  with 
the  request  of  the  people,  that  God  would  not  speak 
to  them  any  more  directly  by  a  voice  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  Moaes  informed  them  that  a  Mediator  would 
be  sent  to  them.  '*  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
a  Prophet  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me :  unto  Him 
ye  shall  hearken,  according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly, 
saying :  Let  roe  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
my  God,  neither  let  me  see  the  great  fire  any  more, 
that  I  die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have 
well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise 
them  up  a  Prophet  ftom  among  their  brethren,  like  unto 
thee.  And  I  will  put  my  words  into  His  mouth,  and 
He  shall  speak  all  the  WQrda  that  I  command  Him. 


And  it  shall  oome  to  pass,  that  whosoeyer  shall  not 
hearken  to  my  words,  which  He  shall  speak  in  my  name^ 
I  will  require  it  of  him." 

Now,  if  we  have  attained  to  any  suitable  conceptions 
of  God's  unspotted  holiness,  that  He  hath  an  infinite 
love  to  holiness,  and  an  infinite  hatred  of  sin ;  and  that  it 
is  his  irreversible  determiimtion,  that  in  his  rigbteoua 
administration,  sin  shall  by  no  means  pass  unpunished 
on  the  part  of  God ;  and  if  we  are  brought  to  deep 
convictions  of  our  guilt,  and  degradation,  and  alienation 
from  God  in  heart  and  life,  on  our  part,  then  we  must 
be  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  direct  communication 
between  the  holy  God  and  his  sinful  creatures ;  then, 
like  the  Israelites,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  our  need 
of  a  Mediator,  through  whom  God  may  communicate 
his  will  to  us,  and  through  whom  we  may  present  our 
prayers  and  supplications  to  God.  And  how  thankful 
should  we  be,  that  when  under  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
we  tremble  at  the  thought  of  approaching  unto  God, 
lest  we  should  be  consumed  in  his  anger,  and  are  dis- 
posed, like  Job,  to  wish  that  there  were  a  day's-man 
betwixt  us,  who  could  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both,  we 
have  the  assurance  that  God  hath  appointed  his  own 
dear  Son  to  bring  us  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  that 
God  is  in  Him  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not 
imputing  to  them  their  trespasses,  and  that  thiough 
Him  a  new  and  living  way  is  opened  up  for  our  coining 
unto  God  with  acceptance,  and  being  restored  to  his 
fiivour.  Christ  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  mighty 
to  save,  may  now  be  considered  as  addressing  us  in  the 
language  of  Elihu  to  Job :  **  Behold,  I  am  according  to 
thy  wish  in  God's  stead ;  I  also  am  formed  out  of  the 
clay.  Behold,  my  terror  shall  not  make  thee  afiaid, 
neither  shall  my  hand  be  heavy  upon  thee."  And, 
having  this  new  and  living  way  of  access  unto  God 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  we  not  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  it  ?  *'  Seeing  that  we  have  a  Great 
High  Priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens^  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God,  let  us  bold  fast  our  profession.  For  we 
have  not  a  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  things  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us,  therefore, 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 


LOVE   OF   COUNTRY. 
Bt  Chables  MoiE,  Esq. 

The  love  of  country,  considered  as  a  ruling  passion  in 
the  human  breast,  may  be  ranked  only  second,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  be  second,  to  the  tie  of  kindred.  It  is  a 
principle  in  our  natural  constitution,  wisely  planned  by 
the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  wisest  and  best  of 
purposes.  Without  it,  man  would  be  a  roving  animal, 
bound  to  no  particular  spot,  having  no  affection  for  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  no  chain  to  bind  him,  by  one  of  the 
closest  of  all  ties,  to  that  soil  which  his  fathers  tilled, 
and  with  the  dust  of  which  their  bones  may,  for  genera- 
tions, have  mingled. 

Ranked  as  a  virtue,  and  one  of  no  mean  standard, 
love  of  country  is  of  incalculable  benefit,  viewed  both 
as  to  man's  moral  advancement,  and  in  regard  to  his 
temporal  comfort.  Stimulated  by  its  inspiring  influence, 
he  watches  with  jealous  eye  every  attempt  at  innova- 
tion on  bis  vested  rights  of  possession.  His  property 
in  the  soil  must  not  be  disturbed  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence, without  a  strong  and  last  attempt  to  preserve  it 
free  and  unfettered  as  when,  by  birth,  he  entered  on  its 
possession.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country, 
framed  by  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors,  and  secured  to 
him,  it  may  be,  by  many  a  severe  struggle  against 
the  inroads  of  despotism,  and  the  no  less  dangerous 
attacks  of  reckless  innovation,  are  regarded  with  thoat 
feelings  of  reverence  due  to  things  tried  by  the  ezpe« 
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ri«iC0  of  eentiuwt.  Hu  whole  beart,  by  the  doteat 
ties  of  affinity,  ii  bound  to  the  land  of  his  nalivity. 
Old  recollections  of  infancy's  hours  of  innocence ; 
boyhood's  thoughtless  days,  and  manhood's  busier  and 
maturer  prime,  with  all  their  sweet  or  melancholy  rerni* 
nisoences,  are  each  and  all  of  tbero  links  in  that  mjrs- 
lerious  chain  that  rirets  the  heart  of  man  to  the  soil  on 
which  his  first  footsteps  tottered. 

No  advantage  of  climate ;  no  temptation  afforded  by 
the  changeless  serenity  of  cloudless  skies,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  a  rich  and  teeming  soil,  can  atone  to  the 
home-sick  emigrant  for  even  a  partial  banishment  from 
the  land  of  his  birth.  The  ice-bound  shores  of  Green- 
land, where  the  year  is  but  a  long  winter,  are  as  dear 
to  its  hardy  race  as  are  to  the  effeminate  Persian  the 
luxuriant  gardens  of  the  East.  And  the  wild  and  un- 
tutored Indian,  '*  the  stoic  of  the  woods,  the  roan  with- 
out a  tear,"  would  he  exchange  bis  green  savannahs, 
and  his  trackless  woods,  for  the  splendid  city,  with  its 
crowded  marts,  where  civilisation,  hand  in  hand  with 
every  temporal  comfort,  dwells  ? 

The  love  of  country  is  so  universal,  that  men  regard 
with  the  keenest  sensations  of  pleasure  any  spot,  al- 
though it  be  a  desert,  provided  it  is  their  own.  The 
Ethiopian  imagines  that  God  framed  his  sands  and  de- 
serts, while  angels  only  were  employed  in  forming  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  The  Arabian  tribe  of  Ouadelin  con- 
eeive  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  rise  only  for  them. 
The  Maltese,  insulated  on  a  rock,  call  their  island 
«  The  Flower  of  the  World ; "  and  the  Carribbees  look 
on  their  country  as  a  paradise,  and  imagine  that  they 
alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  men.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  eloquent  reply  of  the  American  Indian, 
when  an  European  ad  vised  him  to  emigrate  to  another 
district,  **  What  I"  said  he,  "  shall  we  say  to  the  bones 
of  our  fathers,  Arise,  and  follow  us  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try  I "  When  separation  is  a  work  of  necessity,  dis- 
tance only  renders  more  dear  to  us  the  land  of  our 
birth.  In  the  Narrative  of  a  Private  Soldier,  I  think  of 
the  71st,  the  author  relates,  with  much  simple  pathos, 
the  effect  produced  by  a  casual  incident,  where  the 
chord  was  struck,  whose  vibrations  responded  to  home. 
During  the  stillness  of  a  night-watch  on  the  Pyrenees, 
a  comrade,  to  while  away  the  long  hours,  began  to 
whistle  in  a  melancholy  key  Che  national  air  of  **  l^ocha- 
ber  no  more;"  "when,"  he  says,  "a  whole  flood  of 
recollections  rushed  across  my  mind,  and  such  a  sincere 
longing  to  see  my  native  land  succeeded,  that  I  could 
only  find  relief  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears."  But  with 
how  much  greater  effect  does  the  **  Rans-de-vache " 
operate  on  the  heart  of  the  exile  Swiss!  It  is  said 
that  the  mere  singing  of  that  simple  air  is,  in  many 
cases,  fitted  to  produce  such  a  longing  for  home,  that 
if  not  soon  gratified,  the  poor  emigrant  from  his  native 
mountains  too  often  falls  a  victim  to  the  "  maladie-du- 
pais."  This  interesting  trait  in  their  notional  character 
is  finely  introduced  by  Rogers  in  the  following  passage : 

**  The  Intrepid  Swim  that  guard*  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain  cliift  no  more; 
If  ch.incc  he  hears  the  song  so  swuetly  wild, 
"Which  on  thn&e  cliffs  his  infant  years  heguiled, 
Melts  at  the  long  lost  scene*  that  round  lilm  rise^ 
And  linlu  »  martyr  to  repentant  sigbs." 

All  the  great  men  of  this  and  of  past  ages  have,  in 

their  lives  and  writings,  borne  evidence  to  the  strong 

tie  of  love  of  country.     The  poetry  of  our  age  teems 

with  passages  of  great  beauty,  illustrative  of  the  strength 

of  this  all-prevailing  passion.     Every  one  is  fismiUar 

^vith  the  spirit-stirring  lines  of  Scott, 

**  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  lo  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said,— 
This  i»  my  own,  my  native  land  \** 

where  every  sentiment  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Cowper,  the  sweet  poet  of  the  Task, 
although  he  looked  at  all  times  with  a  keen  eye  on  the 
{olto  of  hii  countrymeB,  and  wai  a  itcni  foe  to,  and 


MTere  szposer  of,  their  vieet,  thvp 
second  book  of  that  admirablo  poem : — 


Mfc  ia^Oft 


**  England,  with  all  thT  faults.  I  lay  thee  itill— 

My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  it  left, 

\^  norc  Englinh  minds  and  manners  m^y  l>e  fbund. 

Shall  be  otmstralned  to  love  thee.  Thcnic h  ihf  dmm 

Be  tickle,  and  thy  year  moat  pert  defonn  d 

With  dripping  rains,  or  wither'd  by  a  froat. 

I  would  not  ^et  exchange  thy  rallcn  sklee, 

And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  wncr  Fraaee 

>\'ilh  all  her  vines :  nor  for  Ausonia's  grovee 

Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers.** 

Nor  are  her  dear  bought  and  much  valued  privileges, 
whatever  these  may  be,  left  untouched.  Leyden,  in  fci» 
delightful  poem,  "  Scenes  of  Infancy,"  thus  einp  of 
his  country : — 

**  Land  of  my  fotheri !— though  no  mangrove  bcre 
O'er  thy  blue  stream  her  flexile  branches  rear. 
Nor  «aly  palm  her  fingered  acioM  ^oot, 
"'      'uicio\  ..       -    .. 


Nor  luscious  guava  wave  her  yellow  fruit. 
Nor  golden  apples  glimmer  from  the  tree  : 
Land  of  dark  heaths  and  mountains !  thAu  ait  ftam. 


**  Dear  native  vallies  I  may  you  long  retain 
The  chartered  freedom  of  Uie  mountain  swain  I 
liong  'mid  your  sounding  glades,  in  union  sweet* 
May  rural  innocence  and  beauty  meet  t 
And  still  be  duly  heard,  at  twilight  calm. 
From  every  cot,  the  peasant's  chaunted  psalm  ! " 

Patriotism,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  senate ;  in  dee 
advancement  of  learning  or  of  arts,  by  which  tbe  intel- 
lectual character  of  a  country  is  raised  i  is  with  all  mea 
an  over-ruling  passion.  Did  these  peaceful  pages  alltjw 
me,  how  many  splendid  deeds,  that  stud,  like  bri^k: 
stars,  the  horizon  of  history,  could  I  lay  before  icf 
readers ;  striking  instances  of  self-devotion  acarc«;ly  siir* 
passed  in  the  annals  of  martyrdom.  Even  in  our  oi»a 
days,  living  examples  of  the  great  sacrifices  that  gtxii 
men  will  make  for  their  country,  are  not  wviting.  Bet 
instead,  let  us  turn  to  the  pages  of  Scripture,  and  there 
we  will  find  recorded  many  beautiful  instances.  We 
read  in  1st  Kings,  how  Hadad,  yet  ^  little  chUd, 
was  brought  by  his  father  into  Egypt,  while  Joab  the 
captain  of  the  host  had  gone  down  vrith  all  Urael  to 
cut  off  every  male  in  Edom.  And  Hadad  grew  i% 
and  found  great  favour  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  w^ 
gave  him  to  wife  **  the  sister  of  his  own  wife  ;  **  yet 
after  these  marks  of  kingly  favour,  in  the  beaurifid  siia- 
plicity  of  Scripture  it  is  told, — *'  When  Hadad  heard 
in  Egypt  that  David  slept  with  his  &thers,  and  tbi: 
Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  dead,  Hadad  said  to 
Pharaoh,  Let  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own 
country.  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  But  what  bast 
thou  lacked  with  me,  that  behold,  thou  aeekest  to  go 
to  thine  own  country?  And  he  answered^  Nothing: 
howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise."  Thus  when  all  daD> 
ger  was  past,  the  love  of  country  once  more  kindled 
within  him  with  redoubled  force,  and  the  bome-cick 
Hadad  longed  to  return  to  the  land  of  hia  biith. 

Nehemiah  is  a  fine  instance  of  that  true  patriotisai 
that  burns  in  the  breast  of  every  good  man.  When  he 
was  told  of  the  misery  of  Jerusalem ;  that  her  walWi 
were  broken  down,  and  the  Jews  left  of  the  captivity 
in  great  affliction,  his  heart  was  stirred  for  the  auffeni^ 
of  his  brethren,  and  be  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Lord,  a* 
he  was  the  king's  cup-bearer,  that  he  would  grant  him 
favour  in  his  sight.  **  And  it  came  to  pas^,  in  the  nxnitb 
Nisan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxeixes  the  kin(, 
that  wine  was  before  him ;  and  I  (Nehemiah)  took  ap 
the  wine,  and  gave  it  unto  the  king.  Now  |  lud  not 
been  be/ore  time  sad  in  hia  presence.  Wherefore  the 
king  said  unto  me.  Why  is  thy  coimtenanoe  sad,  eeeiai 
thou  art  not  sick  ?  this  is  nothing  el^e  but  aorrow  J 
heart.  Then  1  was  very  lore  afraid,  and  said  onto  the 
king,  Let  the  king  live  for  ever;  why  should  vc* 
my  countenance  be  sad,  '  when  the  city,  the  pUoe  c^ 
my  father's  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and  the  gatea  thei^ 
of  are  consumed  with  fire?  Then  the  king  aaid  uate 
me,  For  what  doest  thou  make  requcat?  So  I  |ir^^ 
to  the  God  of  heaven.  And  I  said  unto  the  hii^  If 
it  please  the  king,  and  if  thy  lernnt  have  fiMiad  liiTviff 
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is  Ay  d^t,  that  thou  wonldtt  lead  me  unto  Jndali, 
mto  the  city  of  my  frther'*  tepulcbres,  that  I  m»y  build 

it." 

And  in  the  Proph^  Jeremiah  we  find  the  following 
fine  passage :  "  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  be- 
mosn  him ;  but  weep  sore  for  him  thatgoeth  away ;  for 
be  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country." 
Who  can  doubt,  then,  after  such  passages  as  these*  that 
rach  an  affection  is  planted  in  our  nature  for  a  wise  and 
beneficent  purpose  ?  The  heartless  man  of  the  world, 
whose  grovelling  desires  rise  not  beyond  the  mere 
afcumulation  of  worldly  riches,  may  hold  in  contempt 
tliose  finer  constituted  natures  that  assimilate  love  of 
country  with  love  of  kindred  ;  whose  native  soil  is  dear 
to  tbem,  because  it  holds  the  graves  of  their  fathers  i 
whose  streams  are  sacred,  because  in  their  waters  they 
were  wont  to  bathe  their  in5int  limbs ;  and  whose  old 
familiar  trees  are  hallowed  in  their  remembrance,  because, 
in  day?  of  other  years,  their  leafy  screen  has  shaded 
them  from  many  a  scorching  summer  sun ;  still  it  is  such 
men  who  in  the  annals  of  every  nation  are  found  chro- 
nicled as  her  brightest  benefactors. 

The  Father  of  all  implanted  love  of  country  in  the 
hearts  of  his  children,  that  by  its  inspiring  influence 
every  social  blessing,  as  well  as  every  better  gift  might 
not  be  wanting  among  th^ro;  that  by  following  out 
its  impulse,  men  might  bestir  themselves  to  found  civil 
and  sacred  institutions,  by  which  alone  the  wisdom  of 
a  people  is  known,  and  their  happiness  enlarged  and 
established.  For  if  love  of  country  be  not  found  in  us, 
we  will  never  be  careful  that  her  name  should  be  reve* 
renced,  not  alone  for  the  extent  of  her  mercantile  re- 
sources, but  for  *'  that  knowledge  that  exalteth  a  nation." 
Let  us,  then,  b«  thankful  for  such  a  wise  provision  in 
our  nature ;  for  the  kindness  of  Him  who  placed  an 
affection  within  iis,  the  true  application  of  which,  while 
it  extends  the  blessings  and  increases  the  comforts  of 
thousands,  doubly  repays  him  who  exercises  it,  in  the 
satisfaction  he  necessarily  feels  in  doing  a  good  action, 
and  the  reward  that  awaits  him,  when  his  career  on 
earth  is  closed,  from  the  hand  of  a  kind  Father,  to 
whose  throne,  tbrough  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
wvoor  of  a  good  deed  riseth  not  up  in  vain. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Meekness, — Heelpiess  may  be  regarded,  with  respect 
both  to  God  and  our  brethren.  Towards  God — it  is 
the  silent  submission  of  the  soul  to  his  Word,  the  un« 
(ierstanding  bowed  to  every  divine  truth,  and  the  will 
to  every  divine  precept,  and  both  without  murmuring 
or  disputing.  It  is  the  silent  submission  of  the  soul  to 
the  providence  of  God.  AVhen  the  events  of  Provi- 
dence are  grievous  and  afllictive,  displeasing  to  sense, 
tnd  crossing  our  secular  interests ;  meekness  doth  not 
only  quiet  us  under  them,  but  reconciles  us  to  them, 
and  enables  us  not  only  to  bear,  but  to  receive  evil  as 
well  as  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  which  is  the 
excellent  frame  that  Job  argues  himself  into.  Job  ii.  10. 
It  is  to  kis^  the  rod,  and  even  to  accept  of  the  punish- 
ment of  our  iniquity ;  taking  all  in  good  part  that  God 
doth ;  not  daring  to  strive  with  our  Maker ;  no,  nor 
desiring  to  prescribe  to  him,  but  dumb,  and  not  opening 
the  mouth,  becau<«e  God  docth  it.  How  meek  was 
Aaron  under  the  severe  dispensation  which  took  away 
his  sons,  with  a  particular  mark  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. "  He  held  his  peace."  Lev.  x.  8.  God  was 
satisfied,  and,  therefore,  Aaron  was  satisfied,  and  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  it,  Wbatsoever  pleaseth 
God,  must  not  displeuse  us.  The  language  of  meek- 
ne*s  is  that  of  Eli,  "It  is  the  Lord;  and  of  David, 
*'  Here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto 
him."  Not  only  he  may  do  what  he  ynH,  subscribing 
to  his  sovereignty,  for  he  givcth  not  account  of  any  of 
hii  matters.    Or  he  can  do  what  be  will,  subscribing 


to  bis  power,  for  who  can  stay  his  hand  ?  Or  he  win 
do  what  he  will,  subscribing  to  his  uiichangeableneBs, 
*'  for  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  ?  "  But 
let  him  do  what  he  will,  lubscribing  to  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  Qezekiah,  (Isaiah  xxxix  8.)  "  Good  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast  spoken."  Let  him 
do  what  he  will,  for  he  will  do  what  is  best ;  and, 
therefore,  if  God  would  refer  the  matter  to  me,  saith 
the  meek  ana  quiet  soul,  being  well  assured  that  he 
knows  what  is  good  for  me,  better  than  I  do  myself 
I  would  refer  it  to  him  again,  "  He  shall  choose  our 
inheritance  for  us."  Psalm  xlvii.  4.  Where  the  me- 
thods of  providence  are  dark  and  intricate,  And  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  what  God  is  about  to  do  with  us,  "  His 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the  great  waters,  and 
his  footsteps  are  not  known,  clouds  and  darkness  ^e 
round  aboiit  him,"  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  acquiesceth 
in  an  assurance  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  us,  though  we  cannot  apprehend  how  or  which 
way.  It  teacheth  us  to  follow  God  with  an  impQdt 
faith  as  Abraham  did,  when  he  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went,  but  knowing  very  well  whom  he 
followed,  (Heb.  xi.  8.,)  and  quiedng  us  with  this,  that 
though  what  he  doth  we  know  not  now,  yet  we  shall 
know  hereafter.  When  poor  Job  ^^'as  brought  to  that 
dismal  plunge,  that  he  could  no  way  trace  the  footsteps 
of  diyine  providence,  but  was  almost  lost  in  the  laby- 
rinth* (Job  xxiii.  8,  9.)  how  quietly  doth  he  sit  down 
(ver.  10.,)  with  thiij  thought :  "  But  he  knows  the  way 
that  I  take,  when  he  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth 
as  gold." — Matthew  Henry. 

Come  quickly — One  sign  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Christian,  while  on  earth,  is  his  looking  for,  and  has- 
tening unto,  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  (1  Pet.  iii. 
12,)  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  seen  descending  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  And  all  things  whatever,  he 
knows,  are  moving  towards  his  revelatioii.  Does  he 
see  the  seasons  revolving,  the  planets  silently  rolling  for- 
ward in  their  orbits  ?  He  knows  that  every  successive 
winter  and  summer,  every  new  moon  or  returning  Sab- 
bath-day, onward  bring  the  appointed  time.  Does  he 
listen  to  the  commotions  rising  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  as  to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  a  mighty 
forest,  agitated  by  the  awakening  gale,  or  to  the  distant 
roar  of  the  battle-thuudef,  shaking  almost  the  very 
ground  on  whidi  he  treads  ?  He  knows  that  all  is  but 
in  truth  the  noise  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  Him,  who 
has  ascended  his  car  of  judgment  and  of  victory,  and 
is  on  his  way  earthwards,  and  who  will  thus,  ere  long, 
appear  again.  Approach  does  he  now  ?  He  does  ap- 
proach. *'  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come. 
And  let  him  that  hearcth  say.  Come."  As  when  the 
lark  springs  from  among  the  tall  ryegrass,  and  with  tre- 
mulous note  flutter^  upward,  until  almost  lost  to  human 
sight, — and  another  and  another  rise  in  quick  succes- 
sion with  shrill  sounding  song, — till  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  music  of  the  wing-borne  choir  ;  so  one  saint, 
in  the  midat  of  thy  vales,  O  Britain  1  when  he  hears  of 
the  gladsome  tidings  of  Uie  Saviour's  advent,  with  ris- 
ing expectation  and  desire  cries  out,  "  Come  quickly  I " 
and  another  saint,  in  arid  Hindostan,  whose  ears  the 
good  news  have  also  reached,  exclaims,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  same  feelings,  *'  Come  quickly ! "  and 
another  saint,  in  sea-girt  Taheire,  rejoins,  "  Come 
quickly  1 "  and  the  saints  of  God  everywhere,  catching 
the  inviting  words,  take  them  up  and  lay,  "  Come 
quickly  I "  and  the  sleeping  dust  of  saints,  long  aince 
departed,  sends  forth  from  their  resHng-places  the  same 
importuning  request,  **  Come  quickly  ! "  and  the  whole 
creation,  groaning  and  travailing  in  pun,  joins  in  the 
call,  *'  Come  quickly !  **  and  lo  t  the  universal  prayer  is 
heard,  and  the  response  is,  "  Behold  I  I  do  come  quickly, 
and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be."— SosTHSHSf.  (  On  Umm 
with  Christ  and  Mding  m  Hm,) 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

THE  christian's  HOFE  AKD  TRIUMPH. 

Who  would  not  be  a  Christian  ?    Who  but  now 

Would  share  the  Christian's  triumph  and  his  hope  ! 

His  triumph  is  begun.     'Tis  his  to  hail. 

Amid  the  chaos  of  a  worid  convulsed, 

A  new  creation  rising.     Mid  the  gloom 

Which  vmps  the  low  concerns  of  states  and  kings, 

He  marks  the  morning  star ;  sees  the  far  East 

Blush  with  the  purple  dawn  :  he  hears  a  trump. 

Louder  than  all  the  clarions  and  the  clang 

Of  horrid  war,  swelling,  and  swelling  still, 

In  lengthening  notes,  its  all-awakening  call — 

The  trump  of  jubilee.     Are  there  not  signs. 

Thunders  and  voices,  in  the  troubled  air  ? 

Do  ye  not  sec,  upon  the  mountain  tops. 

Beacon  to  beacon  answering?     Who  can  tell 

But  all  the  harsh  and  dissonant  sounds,  which  long 

Have  been — are  still — disquieting  the  earth, 

Are  but  the  tuning  of  the  varying  parts 

For  the  grand  chorus,  which  shall  usher  m 

The  hastening  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  t 

Yes ;  his  shall  be  the  kingdoms.     He  shall  come. 

Ye  scoffers  at  his  tarrying  I     Hear  ye  not, 

E'en  now,  the  thunder  of  his  wheels  !     Awake, 

Thou  Numbering  world  I     E*en  now  the  symphonies 

Of  that  blest  song  are  floating  through  the  air — 

Peace,  peace  on  earth,  and  glory  be  to  God  I 

CONOEK. 
SEPARATION   OF   FRIENDS. 

Feiend  afler  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  fnend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  'of  hearts, 

That  finds  not  here  an  end  1 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, — 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death, — 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
'Whose  sparks  fly  upwards  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above 

Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

Form'd  for  the  good  alone : 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere  I 

Thus  star  by  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  past  away : 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  iay : 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

MONTOOMEET. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Unwearied  Benevolence — The  following  anecdote  of 
the  late  Dr  Walker,  well  known  as  the  director  of  the 
London  Jennerian  and  Vaccine  Institutions,  is  extracted 
from  the  memoir  of  him,  by  his  friend  and  successor, 
Dr  Epps.  **  While  our  troops  were  using  the  weapons 
of  destruction,  Dr  Walker  was  busily  employed  in 
nving  Ufe.  His  work  of  vaccination  being  completed, 
he  attended  the  sick  of  the  British  navy,  and  of  the 
Turkish  army.  The  sense  of  weariness  while  engaged 
in  these  works  of  mercy,  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
known  ;  being  assisted  by  his  friend,  general  Sir  John 
Doyle,  in  prosecuting  thaM  labours  of  goodness.     The 


following  extract  of  a  letter  from  tiiit  worCliy  oAeer 
speaks  yolumes.  *'  The  general  can  iiev«r  lorgct  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  extraordiamiy  sxtn^- 
tion  in  which  he  first  made  an  acquaintance  with  thai 
amiable  and  benevolent  individual,  Dr  Walker.  The 
day  afr«r  the  action,  near  Alexandria,  where  the  brsre 
Abercrombie  fell,  the  general  wis  riifing  ovier  the  field 
of  battle,  attended  by  two  orderly  dragoona,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  wounded,  Frendi  or  English,  who  hvl 
escaped  notice  the  evening  before ;  when,  on  tumiiar 
round  a  wall  near  the  sea-side,  he  was  struck  with  «a 
appalling  sight  of  more  than  a  hundred  French  fioldier> 
with  their  ofllicers,  huddled  together,  deaperateW 
wounded  by  grape  and  cannon  shot  firaoa  an  EngW 
brig  of  war.  From  being  collected  in  the  reoeaa  ot  the 
wall,  they  had  escaped  notice  on  the  previous  day  of 
search,  and  were  exposed  to  the  night  air,  snd  witk 
undressed  wounds.  Here  the  general  saw  «  maa, 
evidently  English,  in  the  garb  of  a  quaker,  actively 
employed  in  the  heavenly  task  of  giving  his  homase 
assistance  to  those  poor  brave  sufferers ;  giving^  wik; 
to  some,  dressing  the  wounds  of  others,  and  aBTordiog 
consolation  to  alL  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  ihe  beae- 
volent  individual  to  be  Dr  John  Walker,  who  was  hiia- 
self  almost  exhausted,  having  been  thus  nobly  cmployai 
from  day-break,  without  any  assistance." 

Beautiful  exposition   by  a   Greenlander The  ear- 

rect  scriptural  information  possessed  by  the  converted 
heathen  is  truly  delightful.  From  many  beautilul  spe- 
cimens of  the  views  given  us  of  the  pious  Gieenlaaden, 
we  select  the  following : — Daniel,  with  some  ochtrr  oi 
his  countrymen,  being  present  when  one  of  the  £an> 
pean  brethren  had  cast  a  pewter  spoon,  remarked  upna 
the  process  of  polishing,  "  Now  I  can  Mrell  conceive 
how  our  Saviour  acts  in  the  circumcision  of  oar  hearra, 
and  how  he  proceeds  even  to  the  end,  with  our  porif- 
cation,  when  we  surrender  our  hearts  to  him.  He 
must  first  cut  away  all  the  coarse  stuff  that  is  good  for 
nought ;  and  yet  he  afterwards  finds  much  still  to  m) 
off.  This  causes  him  much  trouble,  and  us  pain  tea 
But  behold,  just  as  the  brother  pours  on  the  bumnb- 
ing  water,  to  do  it  the  easier,  and  to  make  the  epoat 
the  smoother  and  brighter,  so  our  Saviour  aprinkl»  m 
with  his  own  blood,  makes  our  purification  agreofak, 
and  never  leaves  us  till  we  are  pleasant  in  his  sight.** 

Bev,  John  Newton. — The  late  Rev.  John  Newtoa 
used  to  improve  every  occurrence  which  he  could  witk 
propriety  introduce  into  the  pulpit  One  night  he 
found  a  bill  put  up  at  St  Mary,  Woolnoth's,  upon  which 
he  largely  commented  in  his  sermon.  The  hOl  was  te 
this  effect : — **  A  young  man,  having  come  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  considerable  fortune,  desire*  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  he  may  be  preserreA 
from  the  snares  to  which  it  exposes  him.**  **  Now,  if 
the  man,"  said  Mr  N.,  "  had  lost  a  fortune,  the  worU 
would  not  have  wondered  to  see  him  put  up  a  hill ;  bet 
this  man  has  been  better  taught." 


■«*  Separate  Numberi  from  the  commencement  may  at,  aS  ti3» 
be  ha(L>-Now  ready,  Volume  I.,  eleganttj  boand  in  rmtw— irt  dmii. 
Price  7t.,  or  in  Two  Part*,  Price  8s.  Aim,  Volume  !!.«  P«t  U 
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and  R.  OaooMBaiDOS,  London;  W.  Coamv.  Junior, ft  Co^  OoMb. 
and  W.  M*CoMB,  Belftat;  and  lold  by  the  Bookaellera  and  La» 
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THE  AGONY  IN    THE   GARDEN 
OF  GETHSEMANE. 
Part  II. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Nivison, 

Formerfy  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  Amsterdam, 

In  pursuing  our  remarks  on  the  agony  in  the 
g:arHen,  a  second  circumstance  deserving  of  our 
attention,  is  the  singular  behaviour  of  our  Lord 
on  this  interesting  occasion.     He  prayed,  as  we 
have  seen,  three  times  to   his  Father,  that  the 
Clip  of  suffering  might  pass  from  him,  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  divine  will.     Our  great  High 
Priest  was  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  fnture  sufferings,  before  he  undertook  the 
work  of  our  redemption  ;  and  as  his  mission  was 
entirely  voluntary',  we  are  not  so  to  understand 
this  prayer,  as  if  it  were  expressive  of  a  reluctance 
on  his  part,  to  finish  the  benevolent  undertaking 
on   which  he  bad  so  graciously  entered.      The 
vicarious  mediation  of  the  Saviour  was  dictated 
by  his  own  gracious  wiU,  and  executed  by  his 
own  free  agency.     A  forced  death  could  neither 
have  made  any  addition  to  his  glory,  nor  brought 
any  advantage  to  us.    But  how,  let  me  ask,  could 
his  sacrifice  have  been  other  than  voluntary  ?    It 
was  evidently  impossible  for  any  force,  however 
greaty  to  wrest  life  from  Him,  whose  power  was 
omnipotent  ;    and  the   expiatory  efficacy  of  his 
suffering's  and  death  must  have  been  weakened  or 
destroyed,   if  he  had  been  ordained  to  suffer  and 
to  die  against  his  will.     But  on  so  important  a 
point  we  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  own 
reasoning",  however  certain  and  conclusive  it  may 
appear ;  for,  in  bis  beautiful  parable  of  the  "  Faith- 
fiil  Shepherd,"  our  Lord  describes  the  voluntary 
nature  of  his  passion  in  the  clearest  and  simplest 
language  :   **  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
mine.      As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  I 
know  the  father ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.       Therefore   doth   my   Father   love   me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it 
again.      No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.     I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
Vol,.    II. 


The  anxiety  or  earnestness  expressed  in  his 
prayers  about  the  removal  of  his  sufferings  cannot, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  arise  from  any  unwilling- 
ness felt  by  him  to  continue  the  work  of  propitia- 
tion ;  for  all  its  difficult ies — in  all  their  extent, 
and  in  all  their  duration — were  clearly  foreseen 
and  cheerfully  undertaken.  Nor  can  it  be  wholly 
or  even  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  weakness  or  fears 
of  humanity,  for  it  was  supported,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  and  the 
extraordinary  presence  of  an  angel.  His  manhood, 
indeed,  may  easily  be  believed  to  have  been  ready 
to  yield,  for  his  mental  pain,  if  not  marked  by  a 
difference  of  kind,  was,  beyond  all  question,  much 
greater  in  degree,  than  any  to  which  mere  hu- 
manity can  ever  be  subject.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  trembling  fear  or  anxious  restlessness  arising 
from  the  "  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  urgent 
and  affecting  manner,  in  which  he  repeated  the 
same  request  three  times  to  his  Father.  We  can 
neither  feel  nor  explain  the  peculiar  suitableness 
or  propriety  of  our  Lord's  prayer  on  this  remark- 
able occasion,  if  we  do  not  keep  steadily  in  our 
view  the  double  or  two -fold  nature  of  the  work  of 
our  redemption.  The  Redeemer,  descended  into 
this  world  to  purchase  salvation  for  our  fallen  race ; 
and  this  divine  plan  of  benevolence  he  could  not 
have  executed  without  magnifying  and  making 
honourable  the  law,  whose  precepts  we  had  dared 
to  violate,  and  whose  penalties  we  were  bound 
to  endure.  When  we  peruse  the  scriptural  ac- 
counts of  his  unparalleled  sufferings  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  cross,  we  are  inclined  rather  to  yield 
to  the  tenderness  of  compassion,  than  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  while  he  is  removing  the  curse  of  the 
law,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  subjecting  himself  to 
its  authority,  and  working  out  for  us  that  perfect 
righteousness  without  which  we  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. The  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  all 
know,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  moral  law : 
it  has  been  styled  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment ;  and  this  fundamental  principle  includes,  as 
its  most  essential  requisites,  obedience  to  the 
divine  precepts,  and  submission  to  the  divine 
decrees.  In  every  day  of  his  life  upon  the  earth, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  whether 
in  joy  or  in  grief,   our   "  elder  Brother"  ever 
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expressed  a  profound  respect  for  the  majesty 
of  heaven,  and  ever  displayed  that  devout  and 
virtuous  res%nation  which  would  distinguiah  a 
creature  possessed  of  our  nature  in  a  conc&tion  of 
perfect  innocence.  He  acquiesced,  with  the  most 
putient  cheerfuhiess,  in  all  the  trials  of  our  Media- 
tor ;  and  though,  as  God,  he  could  clearly  foresee  and 
easily  overcome  them  all,  yet,  as  man,  he  felt  it 
to  he  his  duty,  if  not  to  decline,  at  least  not  to 
court  them ;  and  to  pray  either  that  they  might  be 
taken  away  from  him,  or  that  he  might  bear  them 
with  fortitude.  If  he  had  not  prayed  to  his  Father, 
during  his  agony  in  the  garden,  or  during  his  pas- 
lion  on  the  cross,  he  would  have  failed  in  one  of 
the  duties  of  piety  ;  and  if  he  had  not  expressed, 
in  his  prayers,  a  wish,  nay,  a  strong  wish,  for  his 
sufferings  to  be  alleviated  or  removed,  he  might 
have  displayed,  indeed,  the  greatness  of  the  Deity, 
but  he  would  have  risen,  at  the  same  time,  above 
the  littleness  of  humanity.  He  might  have  shone 
in  the  infinite  excellence  of  a  God,  but  he  would 
have  failed  in  exemplifying  the  finite  excellence 
of  a  man.  His  conduct,  however,  was  perfect  in 
itself,  and  suitable  to  his  nature.  While  he  mani- 
fested his  divine  power  by  the  capacity  of  his  en- 
durance, he  proved  his  human  obedience  by  the 
character  of  his  resignation.  Hence,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  poured 
forth  his  feelings  in  the  pathetic  words  of  human 
anxiety,  "  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me  ;*'  and  hence,  too,  at  the  ninth 
hour,  when  he  was  still  hanging  on  the  cross,  he 
cried  out,  in  the  broken  accents  of  human  despair, 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?" 

The  last  circumstance,  of  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  a  more  special  notice,  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  three  apostles  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, as  it  is  impartially  described  by  the  three 
first  evangelists.  If  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
had  walked  along  with  Jesus  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  the  feelings  of  an  ordinary  day,  we 
should  have  expected  them  to  attend,  with  the 
most  devout  interest,  to  all  the  w^ords  and  ac- 
tions of  a  being  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
revere  and  obey.  When  they  were  invited  by 
him  to  come  down  from  the  Mount,  the  fact  of 
their  being  again  selected  from  the  twelve  could 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  to  their  remembrance  the 
august  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  and  prepare 
them  for  expecting  the  recurrence  of  some  great 
and  interesting  event.  With  such  a  prospect 
before  them,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  be  cheerful 
in  spirit  and  animated  with  hope.  But,  alas ! 
their  condition  at  those  two  periods  was  widely 
different.  At  the  time  of  the  transfiguration 
their  minds  were  enlivened  with  joy,  but  now  they 
were  depressed  with  sorrow.  This  saddening 
change  was  mainly  produced  by  the  altered  be- 
haviour of  our  Lord  himself.  For  some  time 
previous  to  his  agony,  he  had  been  making  some 
obscure  allusions  to  the  decease  which  he  would 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  With  compassionate 
tenderness  he  had  begim  gently  to  insinuate  to 


them  that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  go  away 
and  leave  them.  He  allowed  them,  for  some  time, 
to  meditate  h»  secret  on  what  he  ba4  thns  darkly 
hinted  to  them.  And  ^en  they  were  gradually 
prepared  for  hearing  the  whole  truth,  he  told  them, 
more  plainly,  that  he  was  destined  to  suffer  many 
indignities,  and,  at  last,  to  undergo  a  violent 
death. 

The  impression  produced  by  such  discoveries 
partook  of  the  mixed  nature  of  giief  and  fear. 
They  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing  a  friend, 
whose  omnipotent  power  was  the  safe-guard  of 
their  life, — ^whose  directing  wisdom  was  the  security 
of  their  virtue,  and  whose  tender  benevolence  was 
the  foundation  of  their  happiness.  They  had  left 
all  and  followed  him ;  ana  if  he  should  leave  them 
alone  and  unprotected,  they  vinst  esfipeU  to  find 
the  world  a  wUdernets,  and  its  inhabitants  their 
enemies.  At  the  supper  of  the  passover  these 
gloomy  ideas  were  not  worn  away  from  their 
minds  by  the  festivities  of  the  Jewish  holiday;  on 
the  contrary  they  were  more  deeply  inipiinted  on 
them  by  the  institution  of  a  more  solemn  and  sig-- 
nificant  service.  The  symbols  of  the  Christian 
sacrament,  which  was  then  appointed,  gave  a  pre- 
sent and  a  living  form  to  the  futiire  events  on  the 
Mount  of  Calvary,  and  dissipated  every  remaining^ 
doubt,  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  mournful 
predictions.  The  prophecy,  too,  that  *'  one  of  them 
would  betray  him,  another  deny  him,  and  all  for- 
sake him,''  inspired  so  many  various  sentiments  of 
shame,  surprise,  and  unbelief,  as  helped  to  deepen 
their  grief  and  heighten  their  alarm.  On  all  these 
accounts  we  need  not  wonder  that  when  they  ac- 
companied their  Master  to  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  all  nature  appeared  to  them  to  be  veiled  in  a 
robe  of  the  deepest  mourning.  The  darkness  or 
gloom  that  brooded  only  over  their  own  souls,  was 
made  by  the  power  of  association  to  spread  itself 
over  every  near  and  every  distant  object,  and  to 
eclipse  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  of 
the  material  universe.  But  while  they  were  thus 
wearied  and  disturbed  by  distresses  both  ideal  and 
real,  sleep,  the  guardian  of  health  and  the  softener 
of  care,  came  to  their  relief.  They  soon  forgot 
their  Master  and  themselves  in  its  sweet  and  un- 
conscious slumbers.  They  saw  not  all  the  drop- 
ping blood  of  his  agony.  They  heard  not  all  the 
sad  accents  of  his  prayers.  Thej  felt  not  with 
him  through  the  whole  depth  of  his  sorrows.  But* 
surely,  when  we  reflect  upon  their  &tigue  and 
wretchedness,  we  may  look  upon  their  sleeping 
forms  with  an  eye  6i  pity,  and  go  along  with  our 
Saviour  in  the  considerate  apology  which  he  made 
for  their  seeming  nnkindness,  *'  The  spirit  indeed 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.** 

I  shall  conclude  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
discussion  with  a  few  reflections  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject. 

How  inconceivably  hitter,  how  dreadfully  in- 
tense must  have  been  our  Lord's  spiritual  conflict 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane !  Surely  none  but 
a  divine  person  could  have  ent^ed  the  wine-press 
of  the  Father's  wrath,  and  borne  up  under  tho 
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pesrare  of  sQch  turatterable  woe.  Sorely  nothing 
less  than  a  loye  that  was  infinite  could  haye 
prompted  a  Being,  infinitely  exalted  in  rank,  and 
absolutely  perfect  in  character,  to  pass  through  a 
fiery  trial,  so  indescrihahly  severe,  and  for  the  sake 
of  creatures  so  low  and  worthlesi^.  Oh !  let  us 
never  forget  the  awful  scene  of  the  Redeemei^s 
agony.  Let  it  often  engage  all  the  attention  of 
our  reason ;  let  it  often  awaken  aUthe  tenderness  of 
our  heart  And  let  us  not  only  oontemplate  it 
with  interest  and  compassion,  but  with  reverence 
and  fear.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  greatness  of 
that  misery  which  not  only  the  body,  but  the  soul, 
is  capable  of  enduring,  which  every  sinner  who 
continues  finally  impenitent  must  endure^  and 
which  would  have  been  our  certain  inevitable  por- 
tion if  our  great  Surety  had  not  endured  it  in  our 
room,  let  us  be  impressed  with  a  strong  and  lively 
belief  of  the  odious  nature  and  mischievous  opera- 
tion of  sin  ;  and  let  ns  manifest  o«r  deeply  grate^ 
foi  sense  of  all  that  the  Redeemer  has  done  aad 
suffered  for  ns,  by  hating  and  avoidisg  it  in  all  its 
degrees,  and  under  all  its  forms.  Let  us  watch 
and  pray  without  ceasing,  lest,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  we  fall  into  temptation,  and  dishonour 
our  Christian  name  by  some  ainfiil  compUanoe  at 
by  immoral  coAduol.  In  an  especial  manner  let 
ns  beware  of  slumbering  on  in  a  course  of  vicious 
indulgence,  and  deluding  our  souls  with  unwar- 
ranted  hopes  of  the  divine  mercy ;  for  it  clearly 
appears,  from  the  striking  and  impressive  event  of 
our  Lord's  agony,  that  the  divine  justice  will  com- 
pel the  steict  fulfilment  of  every  tittle  of  the  law, 
both  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit,  both  in  its  pre- 
cepts and  in  its  sanctions.  Ha^y  are  they  who 
derive  instruction  from  the  wanung  lessons  of 
Scripture^  and  are  taught  by  tbem  to  forsake  every 
unrighteous  practice,  to  implore  the  renewing  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spint,  and  to  aim,  with 
unceasing  diligence,  after  the  moral  perf^tion  of 
the  Christian  character. 


BIOOaAPHlCAX^   SKBTCH 
OF  GERHARD  TERSTBSeBN. 

GEBHAan  TsasTS^oxM  was  bora  on  i^  35th  Novsm- 
ber,  1697,  in  tha  chief  town  of  the  principality  of 
Moen.  He  was  the  yoittgeBt  of  eight  childrea,  and 
bis  ikther  having  died  shortly  after  Ms  Imth,  the  whole 
care  and  responsibility  of  his  education  devolved  upon 
his  mother.  In  early  life  he  nade  rapid  progress  la  his 
studies^  particularly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  langaages ;  hut  as  the  orcumstan- 
ces  of  the  family  could  not  tdnit  of  his  entering  upon 
a  learned  profession,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  to  his  brother-in-law,  a  merchant  in 
MiUheim,  on  the  Rhur.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his 
apprenticeship  that  Gerhard's  mind  was  first  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religioa.  and  chiefly,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  intimate  iataroourse  which  he  enjoyed 
with  a  pious  tradesman,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
turning  bis  thoughts  to  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
A  sudden  illness,  too,  with  which  he  was  seized,  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  leading  him  to  think  of  the 
necessity, of  *<  seeking  the  Lord  while  he  was  yet 


to  be  fbond  s"  and  the  Undness  of  the  AkMghty  19 
again  restoring  him  to  health  impressed  him  with  tha 
obligation  under  which  he  lay  to  live  to  the  glory  of 
that  God  who  had  so  gradously  prolonged  his  days. 

The  bustle  and  engrossing  occupations  of  a  meroanft 
tile  life  Gerhard  felt  to  be  a  great  obstruotion  to  his 
spiritual  progress,  and  at  the  dose  of  hk  apprenticeship 
he  resolved  to  make  choice  of  a  more  retired  employ- 
ment. For  a  short  time  he  tried  tile  occupation  of  a 
weaver,  but  finding  that  the  trade  was  injurious  to  his 
delicate  constitution,  he  subsequentiy  chose  the  art  of 
ribbon  making.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  humble  calling 
the  good  man  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  Miil« 
heim.  He  was  poor,  often  distressingly  poor,  but  still 
he  denied  himself,  that  he  might  contribute  to  thoee 
around  him  who  were  in  still  poorer  circumstances  than 
he  was.  His  apparel  was  coarse,  his  fbod  was  scanty. 
In  the  first  years  of  his  seclusion  he  took  only  one 
meal  a  day.  Such  abstemiousness  was  highly  culpable, 
but  when  we  think  of  the  laudable  motives  by  which 
the  poor  man  was  actuated,  we  cannot  &il  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  this  respect,  ^ 
*'  Even  hii  failings  leaned  to  virtue'i  side." 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  labours  of 
the  day  bad  come  to  a  dose,  honest  Gerhard  might  be 
seen  wending  his  way  to  the  house  of  some  poor  sick 
neighbour,  and  with  the  kindly  feeling  and  tender  sym- 
pathy of  a  Christian  friend  and  brother,  administering 
to  his  relief  a  portion  of  his  earnings.  So  far,  indeed, 
did  he  go  in  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  that  on  the 
division  of  his  father's  property  the  legatees  appor- 
tioned him  a  house  to  prevent  him  from  giving  all  away. 
TTie  restraint,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  for  hav- 
ing received  the  value  of  the  property,  in  instalments, 
from  his  brother,  he  distributed  a  great  portion  of  it 
likewise  to  the  poor.  This  only  incensed  his  relatives 
the  more  against  him,  and  led  them  to  decry  him  as  a 
man  of  weak  and  deranged  intellect.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  generosity  was,  in  many  cases,  far 
from  being  tempered  by  prudence,  so  that  be  was  ofCeu. 
reduced  to  a  state  of  painful  destitution.  In  such  cases 
he  felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  Not  only  were 
his  wants  supplied,  but  a  spirit  of  peace  and  content- 
ment reigned  in  his  bosom.  It  pleased  the  Lord,  how- 
ever, to  withdraw  from  him  for  a  time  the  light  of  his 
gradous  countenance.  And  when  God  hid  his  &ce, 
poor  Tersteegen  was  troubled.  A  season  of  spiritual 
darkness  and  perplexity  ensued,  which  continued  for 
the  long  period  of  five  years.  The  doud,  at  length, 
disappeared,  and  the  day-spring  from  on  high  again 
visited  him. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Tersteegen  had  led  the  life 
of  a  reduse.  He  had  spent  his  time  in  solitude,  plying 
his  humble  trade,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Now, 
however,  in  17'25,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
into  his  lodgings  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Sommer, 
who  was  desirous  of  being  taught  the  art  of  ribbon 
making.  In  the  sodety  of  this  amiable  and  excellent 
companion,  he  laid  aside  mudi  of  that  austerity  in  his 
mode  of  living  which  had  exposed  him,  not  perhaps 
without  some  reason,  to  ridicule  and  reproach.  He 
and  his  young  associate  lived  together  in  the  utmost 
harmony  for  three  years,  active  in  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  and  spending  two  hours  at  least  ^Y^ry  da^r  is 
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pfiTite  prayer.  Thus  satictified  by  frequent  communion 
with  Oody  the  labour  of  these  two  pious  tradesmen 
wtm  blessed,  and  with  worldly  prosperity  was  com- 
bined high  spiritual  enjoyment.  It  is  when  religion 
thus  enters  into,  and  mingles  with,  the  every-day  busi- 
ness of  life,  that  her  hallowed  influences  are  most 
certainly  and  most  substantially  enjoyed. 

The  unsocial  spirit  which  Tersteegen  had  so  long 
manifested,  now  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  in  Mulheim  and  its  neighbourhood.  To 
this  be  was  the  more  effectually  roused  in  consequence 
of  a  general  awakening  which  took  place  in  the  town. 
Many  were  led  to  inquire  earnestly  what  they  should 
do  to  be  saved.  Prayer  meetings  were  formed  in 
different  districts,  and  the  utmost  activity  was  mani- 
fested by  aU  classes  on  the  subject  of  religion.  On 
this  occasion,  Tersteegen  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost.  He  attended  the  prayer  meetings,  and  ad- 
dressed those  present  at  them  with  peculiar  energy  and 
unction.  Numbers  applied  to  him  personally,  as  well 
as  by  letter,  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  their 
souls. 

Thus  busily  engaged  in  a  manner  so  congenial  to  his 
now  subdued  and  sanctified  spirit,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  his  trade.  Unwilling  to  entangle  himself 
with  the  cares  and  concerns  of  the  world,  he  had 
hitherto  refused  many  generous  oiTers  wliich  had  been 
made  to  him.  A  merchant  once  called  upon  him,  and 
expressing  his  high  regard  for  him,  offered  liim  an  an- 
nuity for  life  ;  a  pious  lady,  who  had  never  seen  him, 
appointed  him,  in  her  will,  executor  to  her  property, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  florins,  on  condition  that 
he  would  take  from  it  whatever  he  needed ;  a  Dutch 
gentleman  offered  him  a  bond  for  ten  thousand  florins, 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  it  with  tears.  All  these, 
and  other  similar  offers  he  declined,  determined  to  sup- 
port himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  At  that 
period  of  Terstcegen's  history,  however,  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  he  had  become,  from  bodily  weakness, 
incapable  of  manual  labour,  and  was  compelled,  there^- 
fore,  to  avail  himself  of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
his  friends. 

Finding  himself  now  released  from  his  laborious 
trade,  Tersteegen  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  trans- 
lation and  the  compo!«ition  of  several  valuable  works, 
which  soon  spread  his  fame  over  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Christians  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters 
for  advice  and  direction ;  and,  from  this  circumstance, 
his  house  received  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim's  Cottage, 
'which  it  bears  to  this  day.  Wherever  he  went,  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

About  the  year  1756,  when  Tersteegen 's  popularity 
was  at  its  height,  his  health  began  to  yield,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sustained  exertions  which  were  required 
of  him,  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  discontinu- 
ing  public  labours  for  a  time.  Afler  a  short  interval, 
liowever,  he  so  fer  recovered  as  to  resume,  partially 
at  least,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.  But  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was 
iMTer  entirely  free  from  ailments  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. These  proved  a  salutary  trial  of  the  good 
man's  fiuth  and  patience,  and  served  more  completely 
10  wean  him  from  this  vain  and  fleeting  scene. 


At  length  the  hour  of  his  departure  approidud, 
and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  triumphant  foUowercf 
Jesus.  The  account  of  his  Utter  days  is  thus  give  i 
by  Mr  Jackson,  to  whose  interesting  narratiye  of  ho 
life  and  character  we  are  indebted  for  the  material  ct 
the  present  brief  sketch : 

'*  His  last  illness  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  r' 
dropsy,  which  showed  itself  towards  the  end  of  Mir... 
1769,  and  occasioned  him  much  pain  and  shortness  c 
breath.  On  the  30th  of  March,  he  was  outwardly  ver 
weak,  but  inwardly  overflowing  with  love,  and  re>i;rc. 
to  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  God.  On  the  31^', 
at  one,  p.  m.,  he  bad  a  severe  attack,  which  brought  it. 
convulsions  in  the  limbs.  From  this  time,  he  apin.'vri 
to  die  gradually.  He  passed  the  following  night,  inn 
easy  chair,  in  great  pain,  particuUrly  on  account  ot  hs 
shortness  of  breath ;  yet,  when  some  of  his  dear  friends 
perceiving  the  indications  of  his  approaching  rod, 
took  leave  of  him  for  eternity,  he  spoke  to  earh  o( 
them,  according  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  in  i 
manner  so  edifying,  affecting,  and  consoling,  that  al! 
were  deeply  moved,  even  to  tears.  He  himself  rcmaineii 
inwardly  firm,  and  entirely  resigned  to  God,  and  h:< 
most  holy  will.  Amongst  these  friends  and  acqoaict- 
ances,  was  ulso  the  Rev.  Mr  E****,  who  requested  o: 
the  dying  saint  a  blessing,  upon  which,  he  smilioci^ 
lifted  up  his  Lands,  and  said,  '  Jesus  Christ,  our  Grn.: 
High  Priest,  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  hU  ka- 
venly  Father,  lift  up  his  hands  from  his  sanctuary,  r<^ 
bless  you  with  love  and  peace  in  your  heart,  aud  du- 
you  grace  and  wisdom  in  your  ministry  1'  Ti;^ 
prea4:ber  shortly  afterwards  followed  Tersteegen  int.* 
the  eternal  world.  To  another  individual,  who  tw . 
leave  of  him,  he  said,  '  O  sister,  the  vray  is  a  gno! 
way ;  follow  the  Lamb  with  cheerfulness,  whithersoever 
he  leadeth  you.'  And  to  a  third  he  spoke  as  foIIow<: 
— '  I  commend  you  through  grace,  to  the  love  of  Je^ui! 
Let  the  present  moment  likewise  serve  to  indaoe  yc! 
to  surrender  yourself  entirely  to  our  dearest  Sariour. 
and  to  entreat  grace  from  him,  like  the  woman  of  CaiLi 
This  grace  must  be  solicited,  without  regard  to  tem- 
poral things,  which  are  of  less  value  than  is  genewJIr 
supposed ;  and  what  a  happiness  will  it  be  for  us,  wbe: 
obliged  to  part  with  them,  to  have  a  gnuroos  God  in 
Christ  1 '  He  spoke  in  this  manner,  to  all  who  wtf ' 
present,  with  much  energy,  affection,  and  divine  unc- 
tion. 

"  From  the  1st  to  the  3d  of  April,  he  was  oblige!. 
on  account  of  his  asthma,  to  sit  forty-seven  hours  w- 
gether,  in  his  arm  chair,  sometimes  leaning  twck«vd.' 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  chair,  and  then  agam  forwards 
on  a  cushion,  which  lay  on  the  table.  He  passed  tlx^' 
forty-seven  hours  in  great  agony,  yet  was  never  head 
to  complain,  except  after  having  slept  a  few  nuautef. 
and  waking  again,  he  generally  sud,  <  0  God!  0 
Jesus  1  0  sweet  Jesus  1 ' 

*•  In  all  his  extremely  painful  sufferings,  there  wi» 
not  even  the  smallest  expression  of  impatience  visib..' 
on  his  countenance.  This  extraordinary  patience  atti 
entire  resignation  to  the  divine  wUl  and  pleasure,  va 
most  consoling  to  the  bystanders,  as  also  his  filial  cie- 
fidence  in  God,  whose  wiU  it  was  thus  to  perfect  hio 
through  sufferings,  and  assimikte  him  with  Uie  Captj:^| 
of  his  salvation.  Without  this  consolation,  it  wouli 
have  been  impossible  for  them,  as  they  themselve»airir.T!, 
to  have  borne  the  sight  of  such  acute  sufferings,  >> 
one  they  so  much  loved.  Towards  noon*  on  the  -^ 
of  April,  it  was  evident  his  dissolution  was  approach:* 
ing ;  the  fits  of  sleep  became  more  powerful,  au^l  ^ ' 
wakings  shorter.  It  was  necessary  to  remii>d  bio 
constantly  of  what  he  had  to  take.  At  six  and  sf  vc^ 
he  slept  almost  continually,  and  at  nine,  i^  was  n.  ^'* 
impossible  to  awake  him,  to  take  what  had  been  r^^** 
scribed  for  him.     His  sleep  became  more  and  more  prv- 
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founa.  and  at  midinglit  he  could  he  awakened  no  more. 
Thus  he  continued  to  sleep  till  two  in  the  morning, 
when  he  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the  arms  of  his  God 
and  Saviour,  on  the  8d  of  April,  1769." 

«*  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
liis  saints."  And  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  life  of 
(extensive  usefulness  terminates  in  a  death  of  happiness 
and  peace,  it  reminds  us  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day, 
when,  after  having  risen  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race,  and  shed  a  flood  of  brilliancy  and  glory  over  the 
whole  liice  of  nature,  he  sinks  in  the  western  sky 
with  a  calmness  and  gentle  stillness  at  once  beautiful 
and  ifublime. 

SKETCHES   OF   THE   PARISH. 

By  THE  Pastor  of  the  Parish  op  E k. 

No.  III.   Part  II. 

[From  an  Address  delivered  on  the  beginning  of 
January  1833.] 

"  This  month  »hall  be  unto  ynu  the  beginnin]^  of  months :  it  shall 

bj  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you."— Exodus  xii.  2. "  One 

pctieratiou  pa^iseth  away,  and  another  generation  cometb/'— 
l.CCLES.  i.  4. 

1.  One  generation  passetk  away. 
Out  of  eighty  families  consisting  of  five  hundred  and 
ten  souls,*  seven  have  been  discharged  from  the  war- 
fare of  human  life.  One,  if  he  might  be  counted  of 
our  number,  just  breatlied  and  died  and  was  carried  to 
the  grave.  A  child,  whose  life  and  few  suffering  days 
resembled  a  glimmering  taper  rising  and  sinking  in  the 
socket,  and  raising  and  sinking  the  hopes  of  his  parents, 
was  called  away  by  death  after  three  months  daily  ex- 
pectation of  its  approach — his  days  were  few  1  but 
were  not  these  few  days  numbered  ? 

The  next  of  oiu*  number  was  most  unexpectedly 
hurried  to  the  bar  of  judgment.     At  night  he  retired 
to  rest  nearly  in  his  usual  health ;  but  the  sober  grey 
light  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  when  it  crept  tlu-ough  his 
dull  dim  window,  found  him  a  corpse.     He  had  been 
poor  and  lonely,  but  independent  1  and  at  death  he  had 
none,  neither  needed  he  one,  to  sit  by  his  bed  to  ob- 
serve the  last  sjbruggles  of  departing  nature.     He  had 
advanced  far  in  human  life — but  of  his  Christian  life 
wc  knew  but  little.     We  would  in  charity  hope,  how- 
ever, that  as  his  Bible  was  foimd  open  on  the  morning 
after  his  death,  and  near  his  bed,  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  that  blessed  book,   or  at  the  throne  of 
prayer ;  though  we  must  say,  if  we  were  required  to 
speak  the  whole  truth,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. . . . 
The  father  of  a  family  who  had  long  lingered  on  the  bed 
of  affliction  was  next  called  upon  to  lay  down  the  weapons 
of  his  warfere.     Oh  !  I  remember  some  of  the  happy 
moments  I  have  had  at  that  bedside !  and  some  of  the 
comfortable   words  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  dying 
man  as  he  lay  on  it ;  and  some  of  the  prayers  he  pre- 
sented for  us  who  statedly  meet  together  in  this  little 
sanctuary !  Yes  1  He  prayed  that  our  labours  in  the 
Lord  might  be  blessed  abundantly, — that  on  the  last 
day — ^that  great  day  of  reckoning,  we  might  all  meet 
together  at  the  right  hand  of  our  Judge ;  and  that  wc 
niight  all  hear  together  his  approving  sentence  pro- 
nounced over  us, — *•  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

The  next  was  an  aged  female  worn  out  ^vith  in- 
firmity and  frailty,  who  seemed  to  be  dying,  and  to  die 
daily  for  many  months.  The  whole  scene  of  her  atfiic- 
tion  rises  with  her  to  my  memory  as  a  picture  of 
patience,  submission,  and  resignation ;  and  her  words, 
borrowed  from  the  patriarch,  as  she  used  often  to  ex- 
press them  in  my  hearing,  still  linger  in  my  ear ;  **  all 
*  An  inaeaie  of  fifty. three  within  U)e  fouj*  past  years.— .See  Sketch  I. 


the  days  of  my  appointed  time  wiU  I  wait  till  my 
change  come."  • 

The  last  among  us  who  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature 
was  an  aged  Christian.  He  was  x^ot  of  us  as  a  Church, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  for  us  as  a  sincere  follower  of 
our  Redeemer  and  common  Lord.  The  recollection  of 
him  rises  to  my  mind  with  affectionate  regret,  and  his 
labours  of  love  in  the  Christian  cause  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Thus  one  generation  passeth  away... but, 
2.  Another  generation  eometk. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  bygone  year  four  fiimilies 
have  been  united  to  us  and  to  one  another  by  the  tie 
of  marriage.  Our  prayer  to  our  God  for  them  is,  that 
he  who  has  made  them  one  in  family  and  one  in  in- 
terest, may  make  and  continue  them  one  in  heart  and 
one  in  Christ. 

Ten  infants  have  also  during  the  past  year  been 
bom  among  us,  and  entered  with  us  into  the  Church 
of  our  Redeemer ;  and  one-half  of  that  number  still 
breathe  the  same  breath  of  air  with  us,  but  have  not 
yet  been  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism  :  oiu*  sincere  and 
fervent  prayer  for  these  infants  is,  •*  that  they  may  be 
of  those  little  children  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Thus  you  see  how,  among  us,  in  the  short 
span  of  a  year,  "  one  gencraHon  passeth  away  and  an- 
other generation  cometh" There  are  still  among  us 

a  few  of  the  direct  descendants  of  an  old  generation  whose 
portraits  have  been  sketched  and  given  tp  the  world. 
These  portraits  ye  yourselves  acknowledge  to  have 
been  taken  faithfully, — and  taken  by  one  whose  me- 
mory you  revere, — whose  writings  you  hold  next 
to  your  Bible,  and  whose  memoirs  form  one  of  the 
principal  books  of  your  little  domestic  library.  This 
has  induced  us  to  look  and  to  try  whether  there  may 
be  still  found  any  similarity  between  the  parents  and 
their  offspring,  and  to  say,  in  brevity,  wherein  the 
similarity  consists.  ^ow  after  an  observation  and 
experience  of  several  years  among  you,  we  are  prepared 
to  affirm  both  to  your  **  praise  and  blame,"  that  yoa 
shew  yourselves  to  be  the  children  of  your  fiithers, — 
"  for  the  works  of.  your  fathers  ye  do."  On  some  of 
the  very  same  spots  mentioned  nearly  a  hundred  years 
back  you  will  find  the  very  same  kind  of  people — with 
the  very  same  dispositions  and  tempers — ^with  the  very 
same  notions  and  opinions — engaged  in  nearly  the  same 
kind  of  works  and  workings,  with  those  of  the  old 
generation  who  have  long  since  ''rested  fi-om  their 
labours  and  their  works  have  followed  them."  But  of 
the  few  who  still  survive  there  b  but  little  pro- 
mise of  long  contitmance  1  and  some  of  the  aged  of  the 
same  few  who  have  no  children  to  leave  behind  them, 
are  looking  back  into  the  bygone  years  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  regret,  and  saying,  "  Our  fiithers  where  are 
they?"  Oh,  when  a  few  years  have  come, — we  shall  go 
the  way  whence  we  shall  not  return ;  for  the  "preachet^ 
hath  spoken  this  truth  to  our  melancholy  experience : 
"  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
cometh :  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever." 

Now,  should  a  stranger  ask  of  us  how  your  life  it 
kept  awake  amid  your  drowsy  solitudes  where  the 
peace,  and  the  calm,  and  the  monotony  of  things  seem 
only  to  court  you  to  sink  into  slumber,  we  would 
answer  for  you  that  you  have  your  incitements — ^yoiu* 
excitements — and  your  devotional  soothings,  with  m 
thousand  little  personal,  family,  and  popular  incidente 
blending  with  your  worldly  occupation,  which  servi 
not  only  to  keep  your  life  awake,  but  to  rouse  its  en- 
ergies and  to  keep  you  ever  vigorously  active.  A  fen 
of  these  incidents  we  shall  do  little  more  than  point  at. 

1.  Incitement The  day  of  the  examination  of  the 

youth  in  this  place  is  now  beginning  to  be  looked  forward 
to  by  many  of  you  as  to  the  day  of  an  amiually  retunung 
"  treat."  We  have  been  pleased  with  your  looks  of  vene- 
ration, softened,  yet  animated  with  parental  affection, 
when,  collected  tqgether,  we  havelis^aedto  your  dift- 
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dren  readbw  the  Bible  under  tke  direction  of  their  aUe» 
^iUgent,  ana  fiathfiil  teacher,  and  have  marked  the  nmpk 
and  affectionate  manner  in  which  they  are  led  by  him 
into  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  sacred  contents.  We 
haya  been  much  gratified,  too,  to  see,  even  some- 
timet,  something  iSce  the  look  of  emulation  among  the 
parents,  as  well  aa  among  the  children,  when  the  stores 
of  useful  knowledge  were  in  the  act  of  drawing  off  in 
the  exciting  form  (Mf  catechetical  trial.  We  have  been 
both  amused  and  delighted  with  the  excursions  of  the 
little  travellers  on  the  map ;  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  with  the  history  of  their 
own  country  in  particular.  We  have  been  most  agree- 
ably surprised,  too,  to  hear  them  sometimes  express 
their  knowledge  of  the  metals  and  minerals  which  lie 
dark  and  deep  in  the  earth's  cold  bosom ;  and  of  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  Idngdoms  which  have 
their  life  and  sway  on  its  more  kindly  surfiuse.  But 
we  have  observed  that  their  computations,  by  numbers, 
quick  as  thought,  have  caused  some  of  you,  as  by 
involuntary  motion,  to  start  to  your  feet  and  to  say^ 
*'  it  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  our  fiithers : "  we  are  told 
there  was  a  time  in  their  history  when  there  were  only 
tl^ee  Bibles  to  be  seen  in  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
sacred  oontenta  of  the  blessed  book  few  of  them  could 
ipeff  so  aa  to  take  up  its  all-important  meaning ;  *'  but 
one  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation 
Cometh.'' 

You  are  then,  my  Christian  friendi,  a  highly  fsivoured 
people.  You  have  had  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 
in  your  possession  aU  your  days.  You  have  been  taught 
to  read  them  from  your  early  years.  **  And  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  thou  ihalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  **  Train 
up  your  child  then  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  And,  "  children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right/' 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother :  it  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise." 

2.  E*oitement.^-Whea  you  have  cast  a  stone  into 
the  centre  of  the  calm  unruffled  pool  you  have  seen  a 
circle  form,  and  enlarge,  and  enlarge,  till  it  reached  the 
brink — ^the  grassy  brinJc  on  which  you  bad  your  footing. 
Within  the  circumference  of  such  a  circle  you  may  see 
■ome  of  the  agitations  and  fleeting  movement*  of  the 
by-past  yesr,  for  even  these  agitations  and  movements 
have  had  some  of  their  references  to  you.  Yes  1  the 
year  past  haa  been  eventful,  and  it  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  our  country.  The  pestilence 
entered  with  it  into  our  land;  and  mourning  and 
lamentationa  were  mingled  with  the  first  greetings  and 
joy  of  the  season.  But,  blessed  be  our  God,  his  own 
\rord  was  made  our  confidence,  and  we  humbly  trust, 
that  while  it  is  expressive  of  our  past  experience,  it 
speaks  still  the  living  language  of  the  present  gratitude 
of  our  heart :  **  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  he  is  my  refuge  and 
my  fortress :  my  God ;  in  him  will  I  trust.  Surely  he 
chall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from 
the  noisome  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thoe  with  his 
feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust :  his  truth 
shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night }  nor  for  the  arrow  that 
flicth  by  day ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness ;  nor  the  destruction  that  wa»teth  at  noon-day. 
A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  fide,  and  ten  thousand  at 
thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.    Only 

with  thine  eyea  shalt  thou  behold Because  thou 

hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most 
High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil  befal  thee, 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling." 
'l^saLoi  xcL  1>10.    You  have  seen  tbe  outmost  rim  of 


the  drdc,  betes  ita  aettUiv  agaia  into  the  nuMtih  of 
the  unruffled  pool,  rating  sometimes  a  little  moddr 
turbulence  in  the  ihallow  at  the  eztreme  edge  d  the 
water  ;  and  in  this  you  have  seen,  and  may  see  indeed, 
with  the  eyes  of  your  observation  and  refiection,  all 
the  little  excitements  you  have  had  within  the  circla 
of  the  last  twelve  months,  with  their  eflTects,  their 
tubsidingi,  and  their  preparations  fbr  a  calm.  There 
have  been  changes  In  states  and  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
among  individnalt.  We  mantk>n  not  this,  my  fiieBdi» 
to  excite  any  new  emotion,  or  to  call  up  any  old  one, 
or  even  to  ruffle  in  the  least  the  calm  of  tbe  mind, 
occupied  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  devotion ;  but  «« 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  rousing,  as  by  a  watch-cry,  the 
attention  which  seems  to  begin  to  be  drowsy,  till  ire 
say,  that  the  kingdom  about  which  we  discourse  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  end  that  its  interests  and  your5,  as 
connected  with  it,  shall  ever  be  the  theme  of  our  dis- 
courses and  the  ultimate  end  for  which  we  labonr, — con- 
vinced as  we  are,  in  our  owa  mind,  that  the  faithful 
sulgects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  earth,  will  be  tbe 
best,  the  very  best  subjects  of  every,  and  of  aU  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  Let  us  only  further  mentioD, 
and  press  on  you  h«et  that  you  are  pledged  to  tbe  Prince 
of  Peace,— that  you  have  vowed  to  be  &ithfiil  to  tie 
Captain  of  your  salvation ;  that  you  have  declared  be- 
fore God,  and  men,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  you  are 
for  him  and  not  for  another ;  that  you  will  follow  him 
through  good  and  through  bad  report  cheerfully,  con- 
stantly, and  continually ;  and  that  while  you  are  most 
willing  to  be  subject  and  obedient  to  all  his  laws,  you 
imitate  him  in  aU  hk  imitable  perfections;  for  "  hehss 
left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps." 
1  Peter  iL  21. 

3.  Devotion, — While  you  have  had  your  gentle  ts- 
ettementif  and  your  stronger  excitemeniSf  you  have  als) 
had  your  times,  your  places,  and  your  occasions 
of  sincere,  peaceful,  and  devotional  soothing.  Evcrr 
evening  and  morning,  we  fondly  hope,  bears  witnt.>» 
to  this,  in  the  private  offering  of  many  of  you — oh,  tluc 
we  could  say  of  all  of  you,  in  the  holy  exe^cl^es  of 
reading,  mentation,  and  prayer.  The  habitations  of  a 
few — oh,  that  we  could  say  of  all  of  you,  seem  conse- 
crated as  places  of  worship  to  our  God ;  for  we  have 
frequently,  while  passing  in  the  evening,  heard  tb<; 
song  of  praise,  and  we  nave  sometimes  retarded  our 
steps  to  usten  for  a  moment  to  the  low,  solemn  tones 
of  the  fiither's  prayer.  And,  we  earnestly  hope,  that 
the  holy  day  is  experienced  to  be,  and  spent  by  you 
throughout,  "  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  aU  yoci 
dwellmgs."  The  house  of  the  Lord  is,  on  that  dsiv, 
thrown  open  to  you,  and  you  sing,  or  may  sing,  in 
heart  as  you  enter,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gate* : 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  in."  The  house  of  tbe  Lord !  and 
how  different  this  house  from  that  in  which  your 
fathers  worshipped  1  of  this  you  may  say,  in  the  piv>us 
language  of  a  devoted  worshipper,  "  How  amiable  are 
thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  hosts  1  '*  while  of  that  your 
&thcr8  complained,  "  that  by  much  slothfulnes,  tbe 
building  decayed;  and  that,  through  idleness  of  the 
hands,  the  house  dropped  through.*'*  The  ordinance^ 
of  religion  are  now  dispensed  to  you.  Oh,  how  diifor- 
ent  these  days  from  those  in  which  your  fiithers  Uvt^i  I 
when  for  four  long  years  the  voice  of  no  spiritual 
watchman  was  lifted  up  in  this  place,  and  when  these 
very  fiithers  solicited  again  and  again  every  proprietor 
of  the  soil  **  to  do  his  utmost,'  that  they  might  be 
supplied  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  have  it  dispensed 
to  them  by  *'  a  stated  Gospel  minister.'*!  You  have 
the  Word  of  God  in  your  hands,  and  you  have  bcea 

•  Theeorap1aliitorthenitoiit«rb,'«tlistHiiatvithth«grwi««t 
difflcolty  he  could  obteine  AmIVt.  Moal,  ntiA4imtt9  to  keep  tte 
kirk  and  maow  in  repairs.**— iVinU  Secord, 
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taught  to  read  it  ftom  jour  enlj  j^um,  and  each  of 
you  now  brings  it  up  with  him,  "  in  its  neat  and  ele- 
frant  binding/'  as  a  faithful  compviion  and  guardian, 
into  the  courts  of  the  houae  of  his  God.  Oh,  how 
diiferent  from  the  times  of  your  fathers,  when  there 
were  to  be  seen  only  three  Bibles  within  this  holy 
place!  one,  from  which  the  minister  of  the  Word 
took  the  text  of  the  day ;  another,  the  property  of  an 
individual  known,  I  believe,  still  to  some  of  you  by 
the  words  of  his  name ;  but  the  third  belonged  to  one 
whose  name  and  place  of  residence  are  now  both  alike 
unknown !  "  But  one  generation  passeth  away  and 
another  generation  cometh."  We  may.  now,  \vithout 
interruption,  worship  God  according  to- our  conscience, 
without  any  to  make  us  afraid.  "  The  silver  trumpet 
of  the  Gospel  is  sounded  among  our  green  hills,"  and 
one  of  the  loudest  and  clearest  notes  we  (with  heart 
and  soul)  wish  it  to  sound  is,  "  Ho  I  every  one  that 
tiiirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no 
money :  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money,  and  without  price.*'  "  And 
the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that 
hoaretb  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely."  The  day  of  the  celebration  of  our  New  Tes- 
tament passover  shines  on  us,  in  particular,  as  one  of 
the  days  most  like  that  which  shall  rise  on  the  redeemed, 
a  day  wholly  without  clouds.  **  Do  this  in  remem- 
briince  of  me.**  "  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  tbf^t 
they  go  forward.**  "  I  have  sworn,  and  J  wUl  perform 
it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments," 

There  is  a  prindple  wMch  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
spoken  of  at  **'  the  first"  for  being  a  stimulant  to  many 
of  your  energies,  viz.,  **  the  principle  of  curiosity," 
but  we  shaD  now  take  it  "  the  last, '  and,  with  a  few 
remarks  from  its  suggestions  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  shall  draw  the  subject  of  this  address  to  a  close. 

1.  What  are  the  appearances  now  among  us  as  a 
highly  favoured  people,  and  what  hopes  may  we  en- 
tt.Ttain  of  ourselves,  in  general,  from  such  appear- 
ances ?  '*  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  tnan  seeth ;  for 
man  looketh  on  the  oittward  appterince,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart."  We  wish  and  pray,  however, 
my  friends,  and  therefore  we  fondly  hope  and  trust, 
from  exteirial  appearances  In  general,  that  a  good  work 
may  be  carrying  on  in  and  among  us.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and 'fifty  emmniulicants,  at  our  last  sacred 
solemnityv  aat  down  at  th«  table  of  their  Lord,  being 
one-fourth  more  than  the  number  that  joined  with  us 
here  but  a  fbw  years  back,  and  this  we  would  take  as 
a  favourable  tokfeil  that  **  you  have  joined  yourselves 
to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not  be 
foi^otten."  Ton  have  heard  of  the  spirittud  wants 
and  the  spiritual  desires  of  an  old  generation  in  this 
place  ;  you  have  also  heard  of  the  many  good  days  of 
the  Gospel  which  once  shone  on  their  posterity — your 
fathers  ;  and  you  have  often  listened,  with  surprise  and 
admiration,  to  the  accounts  given  of,  and  about,  the 
numbers  that  once  met  here  "  for  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  prayer."*  Let  these,  all  these  remem- 
brances excite  you  more  and  more  to  works  of  holiness 
and  labours  of  love ;  and,  in  the  words  of  scriptural 
caution,  "  Remember  how  you  have  received  and 
heard  ;  and  hold  fiist  and  repent." 

2.  But  what  is  to  be  said  to  "the  some  of  tis" 
who  ieem  to  be  solely  rnider  the  power  and  guidance 
of  this  **  volatile  principle," — of  those  who  are  excited 
and  taken  up  with  every  thing  but  the  *'  one  thing  need- 
ful," and  of  those  who,  "  Nabal-like,"  have  no  hol^ 
desires,  but  have  hearts  without  life,  and  cold  as  a 
stone  ? "  There  are  a  few  of  you  whose  face  we  sel- 
dom see  in  this  place.     On  the  Sacramental  Sabbath 

•  In  Jttlj- 1710,  when  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  tras  dlspenned 
hue,  the  number  of  oommanicuite  was  fiily-ieven,  and  when  dii- 
peneed  in  Juoe  1731,  tbe  nuoiber  wa*  leven  hundred  sod  aerenty- 
li  . 


aome  of  you  occasionally  present  yoondves  ammig  the 
children  of  God.  Now,  is  it  genuine  religion,  or  **  va- 
grant curiosity"  that  brings  you  up  on  that  da^ ?  On 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  some  of  you  come,  too, 
among  the  people  of  the  Lord ;  and  as  we  see  some  of 
you  now  in  our  assembly,  we  would,  in  the  most  tender 
sympathy  for  your  immortal  souls,  ask  you,  what  is  it 
dat  has  brought  you  up  hither  this  day  ?  It  is  to 
bear  the  word  of  truth.  Hear  it  then— hear  it  all  ye 
who  are  fax  from  righteousness — nay,  read  it  with  us 
in  the  solemn  charge  and  important  message  of  the 
holy  prophet,  "  Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watch- 
man unto  the  house  of  Israel :  therefore  hear  the  word 
at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me.  When 
I  say  unto  ike  wicked,  Thou  shalt  surely  die ;  and 
thou  givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the 
wicked  from  his  wicked  way,  to  save  his  life;  the 
same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand.  Yet  if  thou  warn 
the  wicked,  and  he  turn  not  from  his  wickedness,  nor 
from  his  wicked  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but 
thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul."  "  How  long,  ye  simple 
ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  and  scorners  delight  in 
scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  you  at  my 
reproof,"  saith  divine  wisdom;  *'and  behold,  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  I  will '  make  known  my 
words  unto  you."  But  if  you  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
holy  exercises  of  devotion  in  God's  house,  among 
Goc^s  children,  on  Grod's  day,  could  you  have  any  hap- 
piness, think  you,  in  '*  that  house  of  many  mansions:, 
eternal  in  the  heavens?"  There  are  a  few  who 
seem  to  be  excited  with  everything,  but  have  little 
settled  solidity  about  **  the  one  thing  needful."  Now, 
to  you  we  would  say,  in  the  words  of  inspired  ad- 
monition, '*  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labour  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not  ?  hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  left  your  soul  delight  itself  in 
fittness."  There  are  some — O I  let  every  one  of  us  fear 
lest  he  be  of  the  number — ^there  are  some  who  nre 
cold-hearted,  and  who  live  carelessly ;  you  may  live 
thoughtless,  but  thoughtless  you  cannot  die.  We  en- 
treat you,  then,  by  Him  who  died  for  us,  by  Him  who, 
at  this  moment,  stands  amongst  us,  who  sees  how 
every  word  is  received,  and  marks  the  moving  of  every 
heart.  '*  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear,"  he 
that  hath  a  heart  to  feel  let  him  feel,  and  ye  that  have 
words  to  make  answer,  reply  now  to  the  question  we 
put,  "  How  shall  ye — how  shall  we  escape,  if  wc  ne- 
glect so  great  salvation  ?  "  You  may  teU  us,  indeed^ 
that  you  do  not  intend  to  neglect  this  salvation,  but 
that  you  only  for  a  time  delay  the  acceptance  of  it. 
We  may  tell  you  then,  in  our  turn,  that  "  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  If  y« 
do  not  make  the  now  (God's  time)  your  time,  he  may 
say  to  you  in  these  irreversible  words,  **  Because  I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  sought  all 
my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof :  I  also  will 
laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and 
your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirhvind;  when  dis- 
tress and  anguish  come  upon  you :  Then  shall  they 
call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek 
me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me."  O  let  us  all 
only  &rther  think  of  the  shortness  of  our  time,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  our  days  for  the  aU-important 
work  of  eternity  1  We  are  here  to-day  and  away  to- 
morrow. In  a  short  time  the  plnce  that  now  knows 
us,  shall  know  us  no  more  for  ever.  Had  we  a  set 
time  with  death,  how  few,  to  look  back,  would  tho 
dark,  past  years  appear,  though  the  greatest  number 
that  ever  swnmed  the  life  of  man,  when  the  hour  ap- 
pointed approached  I  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Tho 
coouttDd  is,  to^Lojf — *'  to-day  if  ye  will  btar  my  voic% 
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harden  not  your  hearts."  Where  is  to-morrow?.  It 
is  not  promised.  Where  are  the  years  past  ?  Where 
k  yesterday?  Where  are  the  moments  that  have 
elapsed  since  we  met  together  ?  They  are  no  longer 
ours.  Yes,  still  they  are  I  they  are  our  messengers  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  bearing  with  them  our 
deeds  of  charity,  and  the  secret  lurkings  of  our  blackest 
guilt  1  Be  not  deceived;  the  passing  moment  of  a 
breathing  thought  is  only  ours,  the  next  we  may  be 
culled  to  answer  for  actions  buried  to  us,  but  living 
with  God  in  the  years  of  obscurity.  Where,  then, 
will  he — where  is  the  day  of  salvation  ?  It  is  over  ; 
mercy  is  gone — clean  gone  for  ever.  Where,  O  where 
is  the  hour  of  fcpentance  ?  It  is  past.  No,  no,  it  is 
begun,  and  it  is  to  last  while  the  horrors  of  despair, 
uugmented  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  trembling 
through  the  soul  from  the  keen  glance  of  conscience 
on  the  past,  and  while  the  incomprehensible  day  of 
eternity,  tormented  by  the  present,  shall  endure  I  "  We 
pray  you  then  now,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God."  **  Wc  prijach  Christ  crucified."  "  It  pleased 
the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell."  What- 
ever  may  have  been  your  former  life  or  character,  we 
invite  and  entrcMt  you  now,  to  accept  of  him  and  of 
his  salvation,  ircely  and  fully,  as  offered  to  you  in  the 
Gospel.  "  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come." 
Come,  O  come  I  and  if  you  truly  accept  of  him,  wc 
can  assure  you,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  this  month 
shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  mouths ;  it  shall  be 
the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you." 

3.  Now,  what  is  to  be  said  to  those  who  are  enter- 
taining hope — some  good  hope  of  eternal  life?  "  It  is 
written,  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Now,  as  natural 
life  is  made  manifest  to  us  through  breathing,  moving, 
acting,  so  will  spiritual  life  be  manifested  through  the 
breathing  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  through  lUl  the 
motions  and  actings  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But,  Christiaus,  shew  particularly  that  you  live  by  faith 
in  all  the  common  attitude*  of  life  in  which  you  may 
be  placed.  Stand  by  faith  (2  Cor.  i.  24.)  in  the  bright 
day  of  prosperity,  and  let  the  firmness  of  your  character 
appear  before  all,  as  sketched  and  coloured  by  the  fol- 
lowing animated  and  animating  words : — '*  Though  an 
hpst  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear ; 
though  war  should  rise  against  roe,  in  this  will  I  be 
confident ;  one  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple."  Stand  in 
the  dark  night  of  adversity,  "  and  having  done  all  to 
stand,"  "  hold  fest  the  profession  of  your  faith  without 
wavering," — "  then  may  the  winds  blow,  the  rains 
descend,  and  the  Hoods  come,"  you  are  "  securely  safe," 
for  you  (Stand,  and  you  stand  firmly  upon  the  rock  of 
ages.  "  Walk  "  by  faith,  (2  Cor.  v.  7.)  for  you  walk  by 
faith,  and  »ot  by  sight.  Walk,  then,  by  faith,  in  that 
path  which  leadeth  unto  life,  with  the  progressive  and 
persevering  steps  of  **  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 
The  way,  indeed,  may  seem,  nay,  may  be  narrow  and 
8teep,<>-4t  may  be  strewed  with  thorns  and  covered  with 
snares, — ^it  may  be  beset  \vith  enemies  both  numerous, 
subtle,  and  powerful,  but  fear  not,  it  will  become  easier 
and  more  easy  the  nearer  you  approach  your  Father's 
house.  The  annies  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  have  passed  along  it.  It'  you  look  up  as  you 
proceed,  you  will  see  "a  great  cloud  "  of  ^vitnesses 
before  you  j  and  if  you  look  higher  and  higher, — for 
there  is  no  bright  cloud  without  some  dark  speck, — 
if  you  look  higher  and  higher,  even  to  the  highest,  you 
will  perceive  Him  to  be  **  the  Sun  of  Righteousness," 
and  you  will  see  him  enlightening  the  path  behind 
him  for  you,  '*  for  he  has  left  us  his  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps."  Go  forward,  then ; — heaven 
is  before  you;  a  crown  of  glory  is  laid  up  for  you; 
«  thione  awaits  you  \  oxid  hosts  of  holy  angels  beckon 


you  to  your  Father's  kingdom.     "  Wcrk  **  the  wcrh$  rf 

.Jhith  in  love (Gal.  v.  6.)     **  Now,  this  is  the  voit 

of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  whom  he  bath  sent." 
And  this  work  is  the  great  work,  the  good  work,  and 
the  gracious  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  you 
have  been  sent  into  life :  *'  Thou  sbalt  lore  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  {  this  is  the  fint 
and  the  great  commandment,  and  the  second  u;  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyieUl "....,. 
'*  Yea,  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  witb 
thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thoa 
goest."  "  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  avtiletk 
any  thing,  nor  undrcumdsion;  but  faith  that  workrtli 
by  love."  **  Fight  "  the  good  fight  of  faith,  (1  Tim. 
vi.  12.)  Your  enemies  are  numerous  within  you,  with- 
out you,  and  all  around  you,  but  fear  not,  more  are 
they  that  are  for  you  than  all  that  can  be  against  Jon 
Follow  the  Captain  of  your  salvation,  and  throogh 
him,  and  by  him,  you  shall  be  more  than  conquerors.  Yoa 
have,  besides,  the  whole  armour  of  God.  ^£ph.  vi.  1 1-17.) 
Put  on,  then,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  ana  the  hreast-plate 
of  righteousness  ;  take  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit ;  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Go«ipel 
of  peace,  and  have  your  loins  girt  about  xvith  truth ; 
and  thus  armed,  go  forward  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Yes,  you  may  rejoice,  for  here  is  the  prixe — **  a  crown 
of  glory  " — *•  a  sceptre  of  eternal  sway  " — "  a  throne 
which  endureth  for  ever  and  ever  " — *•  the  pahn  of 
victory  " — *«  eternal  life  " — **  O  1  it  is  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding, even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory." — ^but,  DU 
in  the  faith,  (Heb.  xi.  13.)  for  all  who  live  ^  faith, 
must  die  in  the  &ith,  in  order  that  they  may  rtmve 
the  end  of  their  fidth,  "  even  the  salvation  of  rhrir 
souls."  "  But  the  voice  said,  cry,"—"  Be  thou/aithfil 
— ^be  thou  fiiithful  unto  death,— be  thou  faithful  wto 

deaths  AND  I  WILL  GIVE  THEE  A  CllOWN  OF  LIFE." 
THE  DUTY  AND  THE   PRIVILEGE  OF  PE.\YBB: 

A  DISCOURSE. 
By  the  Rbt,  William  Minty, 
•   Minister  of  Kinnethmoni. 

**  As  for  me,  I  will  call  upon  God ;  and  the  Lord  ^ 
save  me.  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  and  he  shall  hear  my  roioe." 
—Psalm  Iv.  16,  17. 

It  will  appear  to  every  one  who  attentiYeljr  perusef 
the  writings  of  David,  that  there  was  no  feature 
in  his  conduct  so  striking,  as  that  of  his  fervent 
and  frequent  appeals  to  the  throne  of  divine  grace. 
In  the  Psalms,  in  particular,  most  of  whidi  were 
composed  by  him,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  w 
which  we  do  not  find  expressions,  either  in^cir 
tive  of  his  confidence  in  God,  or  of  his  gratitude 
for  mercies  received,  or  of  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sins,  and  ardent  desire  to  be  restored 
to  the  divine  favour,  or  of  dependence  upon  tli< 
arm  of  the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  enemies, — ^in  short,  of  those 
views  and  feelings  wbicii  become  a  weak,  a  fallefli 
and  a  dependent  creature.  This,  too,  was  more 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  David,  from  his  bein^ 
surrounded  with  the  grandeur,  magnificence,  and 
richt^s  of  the  world,  a  circumstance  which  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  lead  to  forgctfulness  of  God, 
and  tt  neglect  of  the  sacred  duties  of  religion  j 
but,  though  king  of  Israel,  he  felt  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Ixri  of 
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lords;  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  every 
blessing,  and  comfort,  and  privilege  he  enjoyed ; 
that  when  afflicted,  God  only  could  deliver  him 
out  of  his  affliction,  or  stay  the  arm  of  those  who 
rebelled  or  fought  against  him;  and,  therefore, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  health  or  in 
sickness,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  depression  because 
of  his  iniquities,  or  from  a  feeling  of  experiencing 
the  light  of  God*s  reconciled  countenance,  he 
humbly  drew  near  in  prayer  to  that  Almighty 
Being  from  whom  alone,  he  felt  convinced,  cometh 
down  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  "  As  for  me," 
savB  he,  «'  I  will  call  upon  God ;  and  the  Lord 
shall  save  roe.  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at 
noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  and  he  shall 
hear  my  voice."  It  would  appear,  from  the  con- 
text, that  these  words  were  dictated  under  pecu- 
liarly trying  circumstances, — at  the  time  when 
David  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom  and  others  against  him.  In  this 
situation  the  Psalmist,  in  a  moment  of  strong 
excitement,  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  for  then  would  he  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest,  and  far  from  the  distractions  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  he  would  enjoy,  in  holy  solitude,  that 
repose  which,  in  his  present  situation,  he  was  un- 
able to  obtain ;  but  finding,  on  reflection,  that  this 
v/ish  was  in  vain,  he  in  prayer  lays  his  case  before 
his  God,  and  there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  what 
is  recorded  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  psalm, 
that  his  prayer  was  not  otfered  up  in  vain,  that  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  that  he  was  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  and  having  thus 
experienced  the  good  effects  resulting  from  an 
implicit  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  he  exhorts 
others  to  cast  their  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 
would  sustain  them,  nay,  that  he  would  never 
suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved. 

I.  Prayer  is  both  a  duttf  and  a  privilege. 

And,  jfirsty  as  to  prayer  being  a  dut^,  even 
reason,  unaided  by  revelation,  may  give  us,  at 
least,  some  faint  conception  of  this.  For  when 
we  survey  the  works  of  nature,  are  we  not  led  to 
conclude  that  these  works  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  being  or  beings  infinitely  superior  to 
ourselves  ?  The  power  and  the  ingenuity  of  man 
can  effect  nothing  in  any  way  comparable  to  what 
we  behold  in  the  earth  below,  or  the  canopy  of 
heaven  above  us.  Nor  is  this  all.  Reason  not 
only  points  out  to  us  some  infinitely  superior 
being  or  beings  to  man,  as  the  creator  or  creators 
of  the  universe,  but  also  leads  us  to  infer  that 
this  same  being  or  beings  preserves  and  governs 
all  things ;  and  hence,  that  it  becomes  man,  who 
feels  himself  a  weak  and  dependent  creature,  to 
pay  some  homage  to  that  being  or  beings  by 
whom  the  world  was  created,  and  by  whom  it  is 
preserved  and  governed.  True  it  is,  that  reason, 
unaided  by  revelation,  may  lead  to  very  erroneous 
ideas  regiurding  the  nature  of  the  being  or  beings 
to  whom  religious  homage  is  to  be  paid,  and  the 
nuuuier  in  which  his  or  their  wrath  may  be  ap- 
peased, and  his  or  their  favour  obtained,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  reason  pointing 


out  some  religious  homage  as  a  duty,  although 
the  precise  manner  thereof  may  appear  different 
to  differently  constituted  and  enlightened  minds. 
But  if  reason  points  out  this  as  a  duty  becoming 
and  proper,  revelation  confirms  it  with  all  the 
force  of  a  commafidf  at  the  same  time  describing 
the  Being  to  whom  our  religious  homage  ought 
to  be  paid :  <<  I  exhort,  therefore,"  saith  the  in- 
spired apostle  in  writing  to  Timothy,  **  that,  first 
of  all,  supplications,  prayers^  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;"  "  I  will 
therefore  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up 
holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting."  "  Pray 
without  ceasing,"  saith  the  same  apostle.  ''In 
everything  give  thanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  you,"  "  Be  care- 
ful for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God."  Examples  might  be  easily  multiplied 
from  Scripture,  to  show  that  prayer  is  a  com- 
manded duty,  a  duty  which  holy  men  in  all  ages 
have  cheerfully  and  readily  obeyed.  But  does  it 
become  any  to  regard  prayer  merely  as  a  duty^  an 
homage  which  is  justly  due  by  the  creature  to  his 
Creator?  No.  Every  one  who  considers  the 
nature  of  that  Being  to  whom  he  draws  near  in 
prayer,  will  consider  it  also  in  the  light  of  a  /m- 
vilege.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
view,  because  there  are  many,  it  is  to  he  feared, 
who  imagine  that  when  they  humble  themselves 
in  prayer  before  God,  they,  as  it  were,  confer 
some  favour  upon  him,  forgetting  that  one  chief 
object  of  prayer  is  to  be  instrumental  in  obtaining 
some  favour  or  favours  for  themselves.  God  re- 
quires not  the  homage  of  his  creatures  to  increase  his 
glory ;  the  prayers  and  the  praises  of  angels,  far 
less  those  of  a  weak  and  fallen  creature  Hke  maii, 
can  add  nothing  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Him 
whom  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain.  ''  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 
house,"  saith  the  Almighty  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Psalmist,  '*  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds ;  for 
every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of 
the  mountains ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
are  kuine.  If  I  were  hungry,  J  would  not  tell 
thee:  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness 
thereof."  Let  man  only  consider  what  he  is  iu 
himself,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
God,  and  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  consider  the  invi- 
tation, to  come  boldly  to  a  throne  of  grace,  where 
mercy  may  be  obtained,  and  grace  found  to  help 
in  every  time  of  need,  more  as  a  privilege  than  a 
duty,  more  as  a  favour  conferred  upon  himself, 
than  by  embracing  the  invitation,  that  he  confers 
any  honour  or  favour  upon  God. 

II.  In  regard  to  the  effects  often  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  prayer,  we  may  begin  by  men- 
tioning a  few  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Scrip-  , 
tures  of  divine  truth.  \\'hen  Darius,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  idolatrous  subjects,  ordered  the 
prophet  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions, 
because  Daniel  ^^as  found  praying  and  making 
supplications  before  his  God,  God  sent  his  angS 
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aod  shot  die  lions'  monthS}  so  thai  they  did  not 
hurt  him.  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  his 
disciples,  Verilj,  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith, 
and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  this  which  is 
done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  also,  if  ye  shall  s^y  unto 
this  mountain,  be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea ;  it  shall  be  done.  And  all  things, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive."  "  Is  any  among  you  afflicted  ?  let 
him  pray.  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms. 
Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lor^  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Con- 
fess your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 
Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not 
rain  ;  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space 
of  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he  prayed 
again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  her  fruit."  (James  v.  13-18.)  And 
from  these  examples  from  Scripture  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  we  would  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  make  it  their  habitual 
practice  frequently  to  pray  unto  God.  \Vhen 
borne  down  with  sickness  and  disease,  hath  not 
God,  in  answer  to  the  devout  breathings  of  their 
hearts,  granted  them  a  feeling  of  patience  and 
resignation  which  is  denied  to  such  as  live  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  their  continual  dependence 
upon  God  ?  When  exposed  to  the  temptations 
and  trials  inseparable  from  their  condition  in  this 
world,  have  they  not,  by  humbling  themselves 
before  a  throne  of  grace,  often  experienced  such 
divine  support,  as  has  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
one,  and  to  bear  up  with  Christian  fortitude  under 
the  other  ?  When  depressed,  under  a  view  of  the 
evil  of  sin  in  genera],  and  their  own  sins  in  par- 
ticular, have  they  not,  by  pleading  for  mercy  in 
and  through  the  blessed  mediation  of  a  Saviour, 
felt  their  fears,  in  some  degree,  removed,  and 
their  minds  inspired  with  the  hope  of  meeting  in 
God  a  reconciled  Father? 

But  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  prayer,  we 
must  not  confine  its  efficacy  to  the  individual 
who  engages  in  it — ^the  prayers  and  supplications 
of  the  devout  worshipper  have  often  a  much  more 
extensive  influence.  Is  he  a  parent  at  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  exercises  himself  in  prayer  to 
God  for  them,  as  well  as  for  himself  ?  the  gracious 
Hearer  and  Answerer  of  Prayer  seldom  grants 
his  request  in  behalf  of  the  one,  while  he  withholds 
it  from  the  other ;  but  while  he  directs  the  parent, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  that  discipline 
and  that  instrudtion  which  is  suited  to  the  tender 
vears  of  his  children,  he  accompanies  all  with  his 
blessing,  causing  the  instruction  communicated 
under  the  aovght  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  their 
minds^  Yes,  although  thert  are  some  unfortunate 


examples  to  the  contrary,  yet,  genenlly  ipaid^ 
it  rarely  happens  that  prayerful  parents  have  god- 
less children  \  for  such  as,  in  their  tender  J«&^ 
have  witnessed  their  parents  humbling  themsei^A 
frequently  before  God,  acknowledging  their  vuts 
then*  weskness,  and  need  of  continued  dependrsct 
upon  him,  and,  moreover,  supplicating  his  rnxs, 
his  blessing,  and  his  grace,  such  have  m&inti:^' 
through  life  upon  their  minds  that  fetrofii 
Lord  which  is  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  wi4.i 
and  frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  privile:! 
of  drawing  near  unto  a  throne  of  grace,  where  iixf 
might  obtain  mercy,  and  And  grace  to  helpuen 
in  every  time  of  need.  Nor  is  prayer,  b?  utid 
we  mean  family  prayer,  less  beneficial  when  tn- 
gaged  in  by  masters  in  the  presence  of  their ««' 
vants.  In  families,  where  this  is  uniforolvj 
practice,  is  there  not  an  order  and  anvui^ 
manifest  ?  A  desire,  on  the  part  of  sen&iU\ 
obey  their  *<  masters  in  Xht  flesh  ^ith  i^  a 
trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Cb/ 
which  is  utterly  unknown  in  those  faraiiies  »lw 
no  public  acknowledgment  of  God  is  Diadt:  1 
must  be  admitted,  this  is  not  invariably  the  i^^- 
of  family  prayer — there  are,  it  is  well  koo^ei* 
ceptions  to  the  contrary  ;  and  hence  the  imur 
ous  take  occasion,  from  these  exceptions,  toKi/ 
and  to  blaspheme  at  the  very  idea  of  wonshiifsr 
Grod  at  all  at  the  family  altar.  But,  instead  of  K :: 
thereby  discouraged,  every  serious-minded  ra^tf 
will  be  more  earnest  in  his  supplications  (o  Gdi 
for  restraining  and  sanctifying  grace  in  belaid 
all  sudi ;  and  continue  to  persevere  in  an  pu* 
cise,  a  duty,  a  privilege,  from  which  he  bis^- 
has  often  derived  both  temporal  and  spiritual  i- 
vantages ;  and  to  the  good  effect  of  which  b^ 
their  minds,  some  of  his  domestics  have  uti^^^ 
borne  a  willing  testimony. 

Where  is  it  that  the  name  of  God  is  m^\  i?; 
quently  taken  in  vain  ?  Where  do  cu^itt^  f- 
swearing,  and  profanity  of  all  kinds,  most  commoi^; 
abound  ?  Is  it  where  God's  name  is  daily  b<I'i>*<^ 
in  the  family  in  prayer  ?  Where  Christ  is  o*^ 
as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners  ?  And,  vbew  *i- 
enlightening  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  >p-r< 
is  earnestly  sought  for  ?  Or,  is  it  where  no  ^^ 
acknowledlgment  is  made  of  God  as  the  civi*tir< 
the  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  univ?r5e,  '-^ 
where  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Cliri*^* 
as  it  were,  the  words  of  a  sealed  book?  L^^^* 
science  candidly  answer  these  questions,  and  W* 
less  it  will  be  found,  that  though  a/)rffyrr/«> 
mily  may  not  always  be  a  godly  family.  J^ ' 
prayerless  one  is  almost  universally  a  f^  '^ 
one. 

III.  We  may  refer  to  the  time  when  p/ 
ought  to  be  offered  up. 

David  declares,  that  in  the  eventTig^  ff'"'^*' 
and  at  noony  he  would  pray  and  cry  unto  th?  i 
Now,  the  morning,  evening,  and  noon,  vr<^ 
times  set  apart  for  prayer  in  the  Jewish  ck'  • 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  the  Psalmist  bad  tbi^  >^ 
view,  when  he  so  solemnly  declares  th:«t  ati^^ 
these  oeriods  of  the  day  he  if  odd  draw  near  3s- 
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God  in  pnjer.  We  find  also  the  prophet  Duiiel 
preying  unto  God  the  same  number  of  times,  and 
Tery  probably  at  the  same  periods  of  the  day  re- 
spectively :  for  at  the  6th  chapter  and  13th  Terse 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  written,  <<  Then  an- 
swered they*"  (that  is,  the  men  who  wished  to 
destroy  Daniel,)  **and  said  before  the  king,  that 
Daniel,  which  is  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  regard- 
eth  not  thee,  O  king,  nor  the  decree  which  thou 
bast  signed,  but  maketh  his  petition  three  times 
a-duy/*  We  have  here  pomted  out  to  us,  the 
frequency  with  which  these  holy  men,  David  and 
Daniel,  felt  it  to  be  both  their  duty  and  interest  to 
pray  unto  God.  In  other  parts  of  Scripture  we 
meet  with  the  expressions,  "  pray  without  ceas- 
ing," '*  continue  instant  in  prayer,"  "  watch  and 
pray  always,"  and  the  like.  We  read  of  Christ 
himself  often  engaging  in  prayer,  and  instructing 
his  disciples  how  they  ought  to  pray,  so  that  ina- 
bility to  clothe  their  ideas  in  suitable  language 
mi^t  neither  be  urged  as  an  excuse  by  them  or 
others,  for  refraining  from  prayer.  Surely,  then, 
with  all  these  examples,  and  fdl  these  commands 
before  ns,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tibat  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  daUy  to  draw  near  unto  God 
in  prayer.  And  yet,  how  many  are  there,  who 
have  perhaps  been  taught  during  the  years  of 
childhood  by  their  parents,  or  others,  to  pray  unto 
God,  who,  when  they  grew  up,  have  no  longer 
paid  any  regard  to  it  t  And  why  ?  One  reason, 
probably,  is,  that  although  their  parents  may  have 
taught  them  to  pray,  yet  as  they  never  saw  their 
parents  engaged,  in  prayer  themselves,  they  thence 
were  led  to  infer,  that  it  was  merely  an  exercise 
suited  to  their  childish  years,  and  might  with  safety 
and  propriety  be  abandoned,  when  they  came  to 
put  away  childish  things.  Oh  that  parents  would 
only  learn  from  this,  tlie  necessity  of  accompany- 
ing, with  the  force  of  their  own  example,  the  pre- 
cepts they  inculcate  upon  their  families  I  This 
would  both  render  the  precepts  they  inculcate 
more  effective  upon  the  minds  of  their  children, 
and  in  many  cases  continue  with  them  when  they 
came  to  riper  years. 

Again,  there  are  others  who  have  not  entirely 
abandoned  the  exercise  of  prayer  with  their  child- 
hood ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  only  recourse 
to  it  in  the  season  of  affliction,  or  when  threaten- 
ed with  some  severe  calamity.  Now,  as  one  great 
object  of  prayer  is  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  mercies,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  our  con- 
tinued dependence  upon  him  for  life,  health,  and 
all  things ;  it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  persons 
as  the  above  can  be  actuated  by  no  such  feelings. 
It  is  fitvti  and  not  lovcy  which  induces  them  to 
pray  ;  and  although  there  may  be  some  examples 
of  serious  and  lasting  religious  impressions  being 
made  upon  the  mind  under  the  impulse  of  fear, 
yet,  in  too  many  cases,  the  cause  being  removed 
which  led  them  to  cry  unto  God,  they  think  no 
more  of  him,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  bis  goodness, 
and  other  attributes,  till  some  fresh  calamity  re- 
mind them  of  their  wants  and  weakness ;  and  then 
Ihey  are  again  ready  to  exclaim,  **  O  Lord,  save 


usi"  "<  MeicifU  God,  deUTernsl''  and  belike. 
How  far  the  riehes  of  divine  grace  may  be  ex- 
tended even  to  such  individuals,  it  is  not  for  man 
to  take  upon  him  to  predict ;  but  it  is  evident  they 
little  think  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
God  %  their  condnned  need  of  the  streiigthening 
aid  of  his  Spirit ;  l^ir  receiving  from  bun  every 
comfort,  and  blessing,  and  privilege  they  enjoy ; 
their  lost  and  peri^ng  condition,  unless  renewed 
by  grace,  and  saved  by  Christ;  otherwise  they 
would  feel  it  both  thaLr  duty  and  their  interest 
daily  to  acknowledge  God's  mercies,  and  daily  to 
seek  God's  favour. 

Again :  There  are  some  who  advance  a  step 
farther  than  the  preceding.  They  not  only  engage 
in  prayer  during  the  season  of  affliction,  or  when 
threatened  with  some  severe  calamity,  but  they 
devote  the  Lord's  day  principally  to  religious  ex- 
ercises ;  such  as  reading  God's  ^ord,  and  hearing 
it  read  and  explained,  accompanied  vrith  prayer 
and  praise.  Such  conduct  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation :  it  is  spending  the  day  of  sacred  rest 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  originally  designed  by 
God  it  should  be  spent,  and  cannot  fail,  when  ac- 
companied with  the  divine  blessing,  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  lires 
and  conversations  of  individuals  and  families ;  as 
nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  preserve  man- 
kind from  falling  into  flagrant  sins,  as  well  as  to 
excite  pious  and  devout  affections,  than  a  reveren- 
tial and  becoming  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  We 
are  justified  in  making  this  observation,  from  the 
circumstance  that  many,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
heinous  transgressions  of  God's  law,  have  can- 
didly admitted,  that  they  were  first  led  into  the 
paths  of  folly  and  of  sin,  by  spending  the  Lord's 
day  in  idleness,  or  in  loose  and  unholy  conversa- 
tion, and  that  since  that  period  their  progtiess  hath 
been  rapid  towards  the  gates  of  death  and  of  helL 
But  while  the  devoting  the  Lord's  day  to  religi- 
ous exercises  in  the  family  and  closet  is  highly 
commendable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
intention  of  Him  who  sanctified  it  to  be  a  holy 
Sabbath  to  himself,  we  are  not  to  infer,  that 
while  He  intended  that  day  to  be  devoted  chiefly 
to  his  worship  and  service,  these  were  to  be  en- 
tirely omitted  during  the  succeeding  six.  We 
have  already  seen,  by  yarious  quotations  from 
holy  writ,  that  God's  name  is  to  be  hallowed — 
that  God's  mercies  are  to  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged— ^that  God's  protection  and  favour  are  to 
be  sought  on  other  days  as  well  as  on  the  Sab- 
bath— and  hence  it  were  wise,  if  they  who  already 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  God  in  their 
families  one  day  in  seven,  would  extend  this  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  remaining  six.  For  thus 
only  can  they  be  said  to  imitate  the  example  of 
holy  men  in  all  ages,  or  derive  those  blessed  re- 
sults to  which  such  men  have  often  borne  testi- 
mony as  the  effect  of  their  daily  approaches  unto 
God  in  prayer — ^thus  only  can  they  hope  that  the 
enemy  of  souls  will  have  daily  less  and  less  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  true  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  Chur^^h  and  kingdom  daily  incn^ase 
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when  professing  Christians  become  a  more  habi- 
tually prayerful  people.  In  fine,  thus  only  need 
they  expect  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy 
in  Isaifli;,  the  conclusion  of  which  is,  '<  they  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ; 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 
No.  III. 

FORMATION   ANB   DISTRIBUTION   OF   COAI.. 

Br  THE  Rev.  John  Andebson, 
Minister  of  Newburgh. 

The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  are  imprinted,  in 
legible  characters,  on  every  jiart  of  his  works,  which, 
in  the  minutest  as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  in  the  inani- 
mate no  less  than  in  the  living  departments  of  nature, 
exhibit  the  clearest  proofs  of  matchless  skill  and  con- 
trivance. Nothing  appears  to  have  been  made  without 
some  purpose  or  end  to  be  served  by  it.  The  smallest 
atom  of  matter,  the  most  irregular  and  shapeless  moun- 
tain mass,  the  meanest  reptile,  every  flower  of  the  lield, 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  humblest  shrub,  no  less 
than  the  lofty  cedars  of  Lebanon,  suj^gest  to  every 
reflecting  mind  a  lesson  of  devotion ;  and  every  thing 
around  us,  earth,  rocks,  plants,  trees,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
seas,  are  all  adapted,  in  the  general  scheme  of  things, 
to  the  production  of  good.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  in- 
struments and  second  causes  in  the  administration  of 
nature,  but  by  these  we  mean  agencies  employed  by 
God,  for  the  accomplishment  of  bis  designs.  The  Liws 
of  nature  signify  nothing  more  than  the  order  in  which 
events  succeed  one  another.  They  have  no  power  but 
what  God  has  communicated  to  them,  and  they  subserve 
DO  ends  but  such  as  he  foresaw  they  were  intended  to 
bring  about.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  chain  depending 
from  heaven  to  earth,  God,  "  who  dwelleth  on  high," 
stands  above  it  and  asserts  his  supremacy  as  the  prime 
agent  of  every  change,  the  origin  of  every  movement, 
the  source  of  every  blessing,  the  sole  provider  for  the 
wants  and  comfortable  accommodation  of  all  his  creatures. 
"  As  he  hath  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as 
be  hath  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand ;  and  what  his  soul 
desireth,  even  that  he  doth.*' 

The  department  of  nature  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  paper  illustrates,  in  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
manner,  the  truth  of  these  observations.  Whether  we 
consider  the  origin,  the  position,  the  situation,  or  the 
uses  of  coal,  our  admiration  must  be  eqiuilly  excited ;  and 
if  aqy  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  manifestations 
of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth,  it  vrill  be  completely 
dispelled  by  the  views  which  are  here  suggested  of  the 
divine  superintendence,  in  every  thing  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  inestimable  mineral  treasure. 

Composition — The  material  of  which  coal  consists  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  A 
woody  fibrous  structure  may  easily  be  detected  by  the 
eye  in  many  portions  of  it,  while  the  microscope  has 
brought  to  light,  in  the  most  compact  specimens,  the 
delicate  cellular  texture,  by  which  all  plants  are  more 
or  less  distinguished.  In  the  strata  Mith  which  coal  is 
invariably  associated,  plants  abound  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, so  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  the  material,  in  sufficient  quantity,  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Cbeuiicully  considered,  its  vegetable 
origin  is  equally  well  established.  Carbon  constitutes 
it«  priiidpai  ingre<lieut,  the  quality  which  ent«rs  most 
abundantly  into  the  composition  of  vegetables.  The 
most  probable  theory  of  its  formation  is,  that  vegetable 
matter,  carried  to  the  sea  or  extensive  lakes,  has  under- 
gone a  process  of  decomposition,  by  which,  while  some 


of  its  principles  may  bave  escaped  or  been  evolved  a 
new  combinations,  its  carbon,  with  a  portion  ef  k 
drogen,  has  remained ;  and  this,  mixed  \rith  more  or 
less  earthy  matter,  deposited  at  the  same  time  bv  tk 
action  of  rivers,  has,  in  its  soft  state,  been  consoHditd 
by  the  force  of  aggregation  simply,  or  by  compreaaa 
from  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  thereby  hu  fonaed 
coal.  Dr  MacuUoch  has  almost  detected  nstuie  is  tk 
act  of  producing  this  curious  mineral.  He  has  obkfred 
the  trees  of  some  of  the  ancient  Scottish  forests  i&  i 
state  of  transition  towards  coal,  where  the  woo(l.k 
long  immersion  in  water,  becomes  first  brown  asd  'Jtk 
black,  and  at  last  the  ligneous  fibre,  by  slow  dfcoai- 
position,  is  converted  into  a  jetty  mould,  in  \^4ucli  or- 
bon  predominates.  It  u  obvious  that  this  proceasvil 
be  different  under  different  circumstances,  and  tkt  tk 
result  will  vary  according  to  the  rapidity,  the  crate 
or  less  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  The  quantitT^ 
earthy  matter  that  is  carried  along  and  mixes  wic^ue 
vegetables  will,  also,  greatly  influence  the  dararterrf 
the  deposit ;  and,  hence,  it  is  from  these  and  ^ 
causes,  that  we  have  not  only  several  kinds  of  coal  k 
considerable  difference  in  Uie  quality  of  the  sam^bsd 
The  stone,  or  splint-coal  is  peculiar  to  ScotIM  vi 
caking-coal  to  England,  in  which  there  is  a  ffsie 
proportion  of  bitumen  than  in  the  former.  Parroe,3r 
cannel-coal,  wbich  is  of  a  very  close  and  coirpart  ui- 
ture,  and  bums  with  a  pure  bright  flame,  is  cotnooas 
both  countries,  and  but  sparingly  distributed  in  eit^ 
The  vegetable  matter,  of  which  coal  h  thus  ixmL 
must  have  subserved,  in  other  ages,  many  iaporx' 
purposes  in  nature.  The  residue,  which  still  ta^-^'i 
in  this  new  substance,  clearly  shows  how  abun^rti: 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  then  enriched  with  pJa^s 
and  trees,  thereby  aflfording  shelter  and  food  to  rocut; 
less  millions  of  living  creatures,  whose  remaini  m  ^ 
preserved  in  the  rocky  strata.  Their  wanti  lupplit-i 
the  remainder  has  been  treasured  up,  and  now  min:»c:> 
to  the  comfort  of  new  races  of  beings.  How  vmj^ 
have  elapsed  since  that  period,  it  is  impossible  to  <i:y 
mine,  but  certain  it  is  that,  by  Him  who  does  noiHs 
in  vain,  the  treasure  was  intended  for  man,  as  co  o"^ 
creature,  on  the  fece  of  the  earth,  is  capable  of  isl'''' 
deriving  the  least  benefit  from  it.  He  alone  dir^  ii-'oi^ 
earth,  and  has  skill  to  convert  its  solid  materials  ro  p<u- 
poses  of  utility.  "VVhen  God  laid  the  foundations  of  tbt 
earth,  he  foresaw  the  purposes  to  which  its  inward  stom 
were  to  be  applied,  and,  while  other  creatures  were  nai 
happy  among  the  flowers  and  herbage  which  n»e » 
luxuriantly  around  them,  "  his  delights"  were  ens 
then  with  the  children  of  men,  whom  he  was  to  nutt 
in  his  own  image,  and  who  were  to  have  more  vi^^^ 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Milton  has  finelj  iraaj^in* 
a  tradition  in  heaven,  long  subsisting,  conrcmiJVf  th< 
creation  of  a  new  world,  and  of  man,  for  wio«  habiti- 
tion  it  was  intended. 

"  Space  may  product  new  worlds,  whereof  to  rife, 
There  went  a  fume  in  heav'n,  that  He  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  hit  choice  rcffard 
Should  fiiTour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heav*A ; 

The  happjr  aeat 
Of  some  new  race,  called  man.**  ,     , 

And  certainly  nothing  could  shew  more  the  digm-y " 
the  new  race,  or  the  interest  taken  in  them  bj^**^ 
Creator,  than  this  tradition  which  ran  of  tbem  w^^ 
their  existence.  But  geology,  more  to  he  relied  on  t-i' 
poetry,  furnishes  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  tf> 
cedent  designs  and  purposes  of  the  Most  Highjintftiu^ 
ly  fitting  up  "the  happy  seat,"  and  storing  it  ^'^'^ 
hand  with  materials  for  the  comfortable  8uba*t«i«'^* '' 
him  who  >vas  to  inhabit  it.  ^ 

Und^r  what   circmnstances  formed.^ — We  T»e^  " 
enter  into  any  geological  speculations  rcspci'tii*  ' , 
period  when  the  plants  and  vegetables,  of  whii'Jj^ 
is  composed,  flourished  upon  the  earth.  Wc  learn  ^ 
the  book  of  Genesis,  that  they  constituted  t}<e  ta* 
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lifing  substance  m  tbe  order  of  the  works  of  creation, 
being  the  work  of  the  third  day ;  and  in  this  we  are 
furnished  with  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  bene'* 
firence  of  God.  A  greater  extent  of  soil  was  required 
for  the  growth  of  these  vegetables,  than  roan  would 
have  been  willing  to  leave  unreclaimed  for  his  own  im- 
mediate wsnts  in  an  advanced  period  of  society ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  he  have  existed,  with  any  comfort,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vegetation  so  rank  and  luxuriant  as  then 
covered  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  now  contains  only 
about  one  one-thousandth  part  of  carbonic  acid,  whereas, 
during  the  period  referred  to,  it  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five  per  cent.  It  is 
well  known  how  destructive  of  animal  life  this  gas  is, 
while  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  highly  favourable  to  the 
production  and  growth  of  vegetables.  *'  It  would  be 
hardly  credited,"  says  Lindley,  in  his  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain,  "by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
evidence  upon  which  such  facts  repose,  that  in  the 
most  dreary  and  desolate  regions  of  the  present  day, 
there  once  flourished  groves  of  tropical  plants  of  coni- 
fers, of  bananas,  tree  fern,  huge  cacti,  and  palms ;  that 
the  marshes  were  filled  with  rushlike'  plants  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  the  coverts  with  ferns  like  the 
undergrowth  of  a  West  India  island."  Accordingly, 
during  this  period,  no  fossil  remains  are  found  of  any 
of  the  warm*blooded  animals ;  they  only  occur  in  the 
higher  strata,  where  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been 
more  adapted  for  their  respiratory  organs ;  and,  last  of 
all,  man  was  created,  after  the  constituents  of  the  air 
were  adjusted  to  their  present  proportions,  and  all  the 
noxious  qualities  expelled,  or  greatly  reduced. 

A  vegetation,  such  as  this,  could  only  have  been 
produced  under  a  high  temperature,  arising  chiefly,  as 
has  been  formerly  stated,  from  the  radiation  of  internal 
heat.  In  proof  of  which,  we  find  the  same  species  of 
plants,  of  equally  large  dimensions,  imbedded  in  the 
rocks,  and  forming  coal  strata,  in  every  region  of  the 
globe  ;  a  fiict  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  mere  distri- 
bution of  heat  by  the  solar  ray,  and  equally  at  variance 
with  the  present  known  habits  of  plants  and  vegetables 
of  every  kind.  It  is  also  clear,  that,  upon  the  periodi- 
cal decay  of  ihe  vegetable  matter,  tiie  greater  propor- 
tion of  it  would  speedily  be  wasted,  and  consumed  by 
the  action  of  the  same  excess  of  heat  and  moisture 
which  occasioned  its  abundance,  unless  means  were 
provided  to  protect  it  from  their  influence. 

Here,  again,  let  us  admire  the  wise  contrivances  of 
the  Divine  Architect,  who  had  already  provided  so  many 
lakes  or  inland  seas  for  the  accumulation  of  the  vege- 
tables which  the  earth  so  abundantly  yielded.  Every 
coal-field  presents  the  appearance  of  a  basin,  some  of 
smaller,  others  of  greater  dimensions,  but  so  manifest 
in  every  case  wherever  the  mineral  is  found,  as  clearly  to 
shew  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  from  the  higher  grounds  on 
which  they  grew,  to  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth, 
where,  under  the  surface  of  the  primeval  waters,  they 
were  successively  deposited,  and  enabled  to  retain  those 
qualities,  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a  com- 
bustible substance.  No  problem  in  geology,  perhaps, 
is  of  greater  interest  than  that  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  globe  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  at  the  period  of  the  coal 
formation ;  or  when  we  try  to  restore,  in  imagination, 
the  probable  extent  of  the  older  formations  that  might 
then  have  existed  as  dry  land,  in  the  hollows  of  which 
so  many  lakes  were  situuted,  and  whose  lowest  depths 
are  again  elevated  or  laid  bare,  for  the  working  of  the 
valuable  treasure  which  they  contain.  How  different 
the  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  that  early  period,  both 
in  respect  to  extent  and  appearance !  Lakes  or  estuaries, 
where  high  table-land  now  exists ;  and  extensive  ridges 
of  land,  now  buried  beneath  the  waves,  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  and  sufl&dently  elevated 


to  have  gjven  rise  to  the  rivers  and  torrents,  by  whose 
agency  the  periodical  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
and  other  detritus  was  transported  to  those  places  in 
which  the  coal  was  formed !  "  The  waters  stood  above 
the  mountains ;  they  go  down  by  the  valleys  unto  the 
place  which  thou  hast  founded  for  them.  The  moun- 
tains saw  thee,  and  they  trembled ;  the  overflowing  of 
the  waters  passed  by ;  the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and 
lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.'* 

These  words  of  Scripture  have  been  imd^rstood  to 
refer  to  the  upheavings  and  disturbed  condition  of  things 
which  occurred  at  the  deluge,  when  **  the  fountains  of 
the  deep  were  broken  up."  It  has  also  been  conjec- 
tured, that  during  this  period,  the  continuance  of  which 
was  upwards  of  a  year,  the  vegetable  matter  was  col- 
lected which  was  required  for  the  formation  of  coal. 
'*  All  these  facte,"  says  Fairholme,  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise on  the  Geology  of  Scripture,  "  tend,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  to  confirm  the  opinions  I  have  expressed : 
That  the  coal-beds  were  formed  at  the  period  of  the 
deluge,  by  successive  deposits  of  great  vegetable  masses, 
which  must  have  been  matted  together,  and  floating  on 
the  waters  at  that  eventful  time ;  and  that  the  contents 
of  all  the  basins  of  geologists,  whether  containing  coal 
or  not,  must  have  also  become  deposited  at  the  same 
period ;  the  whole  of  these  moist  formations  being  stra- 
tified according  to  the  common  laws  in  constant  action 
in  the  ocean ;  and,  on  the  depression  of  the  waters  into 
their  new  bed,  becoming,  in  many  places,  deranged  by 
depression^  and  subsequently  hardened  into  the  stony 
masses  now  exhibited  to  our  admiring  view."  With 
much  deference  to  so  competent  an  authority,  I  would 
venture  to  doubt,  whether  our  coal  beds  could  have 
been  formed  during  the  agitations  which  such  an  event 
as  the  deluge  must  have  occasioned  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  These  beds  are  almost  entirely  free  from  foreign 
mixture ;  neither  rolled  blocks  nor  gravelly  matter  of 
any  kind  are  found  in  them,  the  absence  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  upon  the  diluvian  hypothesis. 
There  is  certainly  no  term,  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  corresponds 
to  the  name  of  the  fossil  under  consideration ;  but  this 
by  no  means  disproves  the  existence  of  coal  during  the 
period  embraced  in  the  narrative,  nor  does  it  amount 
to  a  proof  that  its  uses  were  then  unknown.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  metals  were  employed  in  the  arts, — 
brass  and  iron,  from  the  earliest  period ;  the  one  a  com- 
pound, and  the  other  a  simple  substance ;  and,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  smelting  operations  could 
have  been  efi^cted  without  the  assistance  of  coal,  it  is  a 
singular  fiict,  that  coal  and  ironstone  are  almost  uniformly 
associated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  owing  to  this 
arrangement  among  the  mineral  strata  more  perhaps  than 
to  any  thing  else  under  Divine  Providence,  that  Great 
Britain  has  become  so  pre-eminent,  among  the  nations, 
for  commercial  power  and  enterprize.  Her  coal  and  iron 
works  are,  in  fact,  the  foundations  of  her  strength,  ex- 
isting, as  these  substances  do,  in  comparatively  greater 
abundance  within  this  island,  than  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  world ;  while,  froni  their  proximity  to  one 
another,  the  means  of  excavating  both  are  proportion- 
ally increased.  As  they  are  associated,  we  therefore 
regard  them  as  contemporaneous  deposits ;  and  as  the 
one  had  an  existence  antecedent  to  the  changes  pro- 
duced on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  deluge,  so  we  inter 
the  other  to  have  been  a  primitive  formation  prepared, 
from  "  the  beginning,"  for  the  use  of  man. 


ON   TRUST    IN   GOD. 

Bt  Thomas  Brown,  Esq., 

Author  of  the  **  Beminiseences  of  an  Old  Traveller.** 

All  the  rational  happiness  we  enjoy  in  life  is  founded 
upon  one  great  leading  principle--Trust  in  God.  It 
proceeds  from  a  ccnsciousneis  of  his  xesistlers  power* 


if 
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MidlMA  goodneu,  and  «r6r  renewed  Aerdee.  Without 
this  heSng  io  the  human  breaat,  life  would  be  miaerjr» 
ezifltence  insupportable.  All  our  attempts  to  render 
ourselyes  independent  of  divine  aid  and  succour  we 
know  to  be  rain  and  firuitless. 

When  we  look  abroad  and  view  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion*  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  regularity  of  the 
planetary  system,  the  never  ceasing  return  of  the  sea- 
sons bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  man  and  beast,  how  b  it  possible  to 
be  without  confidence  in  that  great  and  merdiul  Being, 
at  once  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  this  mighty  sys- 
tem ?  Wherever  we  contemplate  the  stupendous  plan 
of  Providence,  we  see  maniiRestationa  of  a  power  in- 
finitely wise  and  good,  ever  working  towards  an  end, 
and  producing  effects  the  result  of  a  design,  beyond  the 
limited  Acuities  of  man  to  conceive  or  to  comprehend. 
When  we  cast  our  eyes  around  and  see  every  living 
thing,  firom  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  small, 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  existence,  they  afford  us  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  great  Creator. 
Man,  at  last,  was  brought  into  existence  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  notwithstanding  his 
disobedience  and  apostasy  to  his  Maker^^  is  continued, 
from  age  to  i^,  a  Kving  monument  of  the  mercy  of 
God.  What  a  source  of  consolation  and  of  hope  to  the 
weary  pilgrim,  verging  towards  the  confines  of  another 
world ;  preserved  by  an  unseen  hand  in  the  infancy  and 
helplessness  of  li& ;  supported  and  protected,  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  through  the  perils  and  cares  of  his 
probationary  state ;  and,  lastly,  while  his  tottering 
frame  is  sinidng  on  the  borders  of  eternitv,  and  about 
to  return  to  those  elements  of  which  it  xs  composed, 
this  wonderfixl  structure  of  man  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  works  of  God,  as  a  manifestation  at  once  of 
his  power,  goodness,  and  mercy. 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  a  being,  thus  favoured 
by  Providence,  shot^  pass  through  li&  without  daily 
reflecting  on  these  wonderful  mercies,  and  without 
prostratmg  himself  before  the  throne  of  grace,  under 
the  deepest  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the 
transcendent  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  ?  How  can 
man  reconcile  it  to  his  reason  to  live  a  single  day  with- 
out reflecting  on  his  weakness  and  dependence,  and  with- 
out carr3ring  his  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
ineflhble  goodness  which  supports  his  frail  frame,  and 
never  ceases  to  supply  all  his  returning  wants  ?  Oh  ! 
that  he  would  awake  from  his  lethargy,  and  dwell  for 
ever  on  the  mercies  of  God !  Now  is  the  appointed 
time ;  now  is  the  moment  for  reflection.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, ever  have  confidence  in  God,  and  as  we  proceed 
to  the  end  of  our  earthly  course,  let  us  go  on  our  way 
rejoicing ;  celebrating  his  praises  with  grateful  hearts, 
and  trusting  to  the  God  of  our  Salvation. 

Our  self-love  prevents  us  from  acknowledging, 
openly  and  candidly,  that  our  want  of  success  has  been 
owing  to  baneful  habits  of  indolence,  to  unwarrantable 
indulgences  in  the  outset  of  life,  when  activity  and 
exertion  are  most  required.  We  lose  sight  of  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  Scriptures,  which  teaches  us  that  we  "  must 
bear  the  yoke  in  our  youth/'  and  we  set  at  defiance  the 
example  of  parents  and  the  voice  of  experience,  in  every 
age ;  all  which  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  without  moral  and  physical  exertion  the 
great  powers  of  the  human  mind  must  inevitably  dwindle 
and  decay,  and  the  fiiculties  of  man,  in  his  progress 
through  Ufe,  become  of  no  use  to  him.  There  are  men 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  by  their  idleness  and  in- 
dolence they  are,  in  fiict,  counteracting,  as  far  as  they 
can,  the  plans  of  Providence,  proceeding  in  a  eourse,  not 
only  hurtfitl  to  themselveiv  but  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  Do  we  not  see  the  whole  brute  creation 
in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  thus  answering  the  end  for 
fvhich  they  were  created ;  and  is  it  for  man,  so  highly 
gifted  by  hli  Creator,  to  dumber  away  bis  existence  Id 


dull  and  vapid  indolenee  ?  At  tile  greii  dbf ,  iHun  tfoy 
man*s  works  will  be  weighed  in  a  babinoe,  when  he  wiD 
have  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  the  oiighty 
Judge  of  all,  is  he  prepared  to  say,  I  have  improved  the 
« talents  "  with  which  I  have  been  Uesaed,  or  ou  he 
only  answer,  I  have  giveU  way  to  habits  ^  cue  aad 
indolence,  have  heen  of  no  use  ehber  to  myself  or 
others,  and  have  left  a  melancholy  example  upon  earth 
of  a  mind  devoted  to  no  purposes  of  utitity  whatever? 
Such  characters,  alas,  are  too  often  met  with,  aad,  Ifte 
weeds  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  encumber  tiie  groaasi 
and  obstruct  the  course  of  vegetation ;  like  those  weed^ 
also,  they  will  be  collected  together,  and  thrown  ate 
the  fire. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

TTun  Baid  one  unto  Aim,  Lord,  are  there  fim  tkmt  U 
saved  t  And  Ae  bM  unto  tkem^  Sirktt  f»  ejOer  m  et 
ike  Btrmt  gate.-^The  Church  is  oompared  to  a  city,  aud 
a  city  is  great  oompared  to  a  village, — ^but  what  is  it 
in  respect  to  the  earth  ?  Are  there  few  that  ahaB  he 
saved  ?  No ;  there  are  many.  **  So  a  great  mnltatodi 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  aatioaa  and  ha* 
guages,  stood  before  the  tiirone."  Are  tiiere  many  thtf 
ahall  be  saved  ?  No ;  fow :  **  many  are  callad,  but  few 
are  chosen."  Christ's  is  "a  little  ieck.'*  The  besi 
courses  have  the  fewest  followers.  Ood's  vaaerve  ii 
**  a  very  small  remnant" — a  tenth.  **  In  it  shall  be  s 
tenth*' — many  leaves,  the  sap  is  bat  a  tytbe,  as  tke 
shakmg  of  an  olive  tree,  two  or  three  berries  on  the 
top  of  the  uppermost  bough ;  four  or  five  on  the  oet> 
most  fruitful  branahet.  They  are  ooraparsd  to  *'  t^ 
gleaning  of  the  ^apee  after  the  viati^;e."  It  waa  tht 
Church  s  comphunt,  '*  woe  is  me,  for  I  am  ^  tho  gleaa- 
ingSl"  This  was  God's  oollectioB.  <•  ]  will  take  yea, 
one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  fismlly."— Qod  is  a  shep- 
herd, that  saves  some  from  the  Uon^  **  takh^  oat  ei 
his  mouth  two  legs,  or  the  pises  of  aa  ear,"  bo  rescues 
a  few  fit>m  the  universal  apostasy.  Of  the  six  kiuidred 
thousand  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  bat  two  entered 
into  Canaan,  Caleb  mm!  Joahua.  Even  the  best  is  bal 
*<  a  brand  snatched  out  of  the  fire."  '« All  flsah  had  eoi^ 
rupted  their  way," — only  JNbah  escaped.  Not  oae 
righteous  in  Sodom  bat  Lot.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  for  Baal,  but  one  for  the  Lordr— <fiaur  baa- 
dred  flatterers  for  Ahah,  one  Mieaiah  for  the  tenth. 
"  Behold  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  bath  given 
me  are  for  signs  and  wonders  in  Israel,"— so  fow  aad 
rare,  that  they  are  gazed  on  for  monsters.  When  tbey 
sat  in  counsel  against  Christ,  none  spake  far  bin  bat 
JNicodemus,  Paul  answered  before  iVsro^ — *'  No  bdsb 
stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me."  When  Pilaie 
asked  what  shall  be  done  vrith  Jesiis,  all  cried  **  cnici^ 
him."  There  was  a  general  shoot  for  Diana  two  boors 
together—"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  EpheiiaBB."  All, 
**  both  small  and  great,  rich  aad  poor,  free  aad  bond, 
received  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  foMbeada.* 
The  children  of  Israel  are  like  to  "  littfe  flocks  of  kida ;' 
but  the  wicked,  like  the  Syrians,  fill  ^  eoantry.  B«a 
those  few  innocents  speed  the  best.  **Tbonci|b  the 
number  of  Israel  be  aa  the  sand,  a  remnaBt  aball  be 
saved."  If  we  should  divide  the  world  into  thirty 
parts,  scarce  five  of  them  are  Christianb  Of  these  five 
the  pope  challengeth  at  least  the  half.  For  be  sayv, 
I  have  one  church  in  Italy,  one  in  Germany,  one  at 
Spain,  one  in  France,  one  in  England.  One  in  £^ 
landf  now  the  Lord  one  day  convince  him,  aad  gnat 
he  may  have  none  in  Enghuid !  Now  it  is  a  ^mm^ 
betwixt  us  and  Antichrist,  whether  they  or  we  beleag 
to  this  city — we  cannot  agree  about  it.  One  day  it 
will  be  a  qiuurrel  betwixt  Antichrist  and  the  devil,  aad 
they  shall  agree  about  it.  Now,  subdivide  all  these  five 
parts  of  the  world,  whether  theirs  or  oar%  aad  acaros 
one  if  truly  sincere.    Bypottisy  batii  oBajairti  bciaiy 
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hatli  another  part :  profaneness  another  part :  luke- 
warnmess  a  fourth :  Qod  hath  least  that  owns  all.  O 
the  aniaU  nmnher  sealed  up  bj  the  spirit  of  the^  living 
God  I  Let  this  teach  e?cry  one  to  suspect  himsel£ 
When  Christ  said  *'  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,"  they 
presently  all  cry  **  Master,  is  it  I  ?  "  When  he  was  asked 
whether  only  few  should  be  saved?  he  tells  them 
neither  of  many  nor  ft  w ;  but  charged  them  to  look 
to  themselves,  that  they  might  }>e  of  the  number. 
"  Strive  ye  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.'* — Adams. 

**I  was  dead." — To  every  Christian,  the  words  of  our 
Lord, — ''I  was  dead,"  will  suggest  reflections    that 
should  serve  to  Ibrtify  the  mind  against  the  ibar  of  dis- 
solution ;  or»  at  all  events,  to  rebuke  and  mitigate  the 
aversion  with  which  it  is  usually  contemplated. — Did 
the  Redeemer  die, — a  Being  who  claims  to  himself 
the  dignity  of  *'  the  Living  One,"— a  Being  not  only 
of  iniinite  dignity,  but  of  spotless  purity,  and  who, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  existence  on  earth, 
was  the  object  of  God's  supreme  complacency  and  ap- 
probation?     And  shall  we  complain  that  death  is 
allotted  as  our  portion  also?    we^  who,  as  created 
beings,  are  insignificant, — ^by  inheritance,  mortal, — ^by 
actual  guilt,    polluted  and  debased?     To  us,  death 
comes  as  wages  earned  by  guilt;  but  even  were  it 
otherwise, — did  death  come  to  us  as  an  accident  of 
our  being,  how  should  we  complain  of  the  hardness  of 
our  lot,  when  Christ  himself  declares,  *'  I  was  dead  ?  " 
Did  the  Redeemer  die, — ^he  in  whose  sympathy  and 
care  we  are  commanded  to  confide,  and  to  whom  we 
are  taught  to  look,  in  eyery  hour  of  danger  or  distress, 
for  needful  succour  and  eonsoUition?     And  is  it  no 
encouragement  to  reflect,  that  he,  into  whose  hands  we 
commit  our  case,  when  in  the  extremity  of  mortal 
agony,  and  when  vain  is  the  help  of  max^,  has  himself 
drunk  the  cup  before  us  and  UAt  ita  bittemess,.-*that 
every  inch  of  tiiat  dark  valley  was  trod  by  him,  and 
that,  from  his  own  experience,  he  knows  what  strength 
and  succour  we  need  in  that  dreadful  hour  ? — Did  the 
Redeemer  die, — as  the  surety  and  representative  of 
sinners  :  was  his  death  a  solemn  expiation  of  our  guilt, 
and  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  God  for  the  penalty 
which  we  had  incurred?     Is  there  no  reason  then  to 
suppose,  that  dying,  as  he  did,  in  the  room,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  guilty,  death  met  him  in  a  more  formid- 
able shape,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  bitterer  cup  than 
can  now  fhll  to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  people ;  and  that 
their  dissolution  will  be  greatly  less  terrible  than  it 
would  have  been  by  reason  of  his  enduring  in  their 
room  the  heaviest  part  of  it  ?     For  what  is  it  that 
mainly  embitters  death,  and  surrounds  it,  even  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  with  innumerable  terrors  ?     Not 
surely  the  mere  pain  with  which  it  is  accompanied, — 
for  equal,  or  greater,  pain  we  have  often  endured ;  not 
the  mere  dissolution  of  the  tie  betwixt  soul  and  body, 
->for  if  that  xvere  aQ,  however  our  sensitive  nature 
might  shrink  from  the  shock,  our  rational  nature  might 
enable  us  to  regard  it  vrith  composure ;  not  the  mere 
separation  from  the  society  and  business  of  the  present 
world,— for  that,  however  it  may  awaken  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  regret,  can  hardly  account  for  the  fore- 
boding and  terrors  of  which  every  mind  is  more  or 
less  conscious  when  it  contemplates  death.     No ;  it  is 
something  more  than  the  meie  pain  of  dying,  or  the 
mere  dissolving  of  the  elements  of  our  being,  or  the 
mere  separation  from  this  world,  that  embitters  the 
cup  of  death.    *'  The  sting  of  death  is  tin," — the  same 
sin  which  gave  us  over  as  a  prey  to  death,  makes 
us  also  slaves  to  the  fear  of  death ;  for,  by  the  unvary- 
ing law  of  oonsdenoe,  sin  and  fear  are  bound  up  to- 
gether, and  it  is  a  conscience  burdened  with  guilt,  and 
apprehensive  of  puniahment,  which,  in  our  case,  arrays 
death  with  terrors  unknown  to  the  inftgiior  and  irre- 
sponsible creation.    But  Christ  died  to  expiate  and 
€vicel  tho  guilt  of  his  people  |  h«  hai  ilso  eadur€d| 


'and  by  enduring,  has  taken  away  the  penalty  of  their 
transgression;  death  remains^  hat  hs  sting  is  taken 
away ;  so  that  we  may  "  thank  God,  who  hath  given 
the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  and  may 
exclaim  with  the  apostle,  "  Oh  I  death,  where  is  now 
thy  ating, — Oh  I  grave,  >fhere  is  thy  victory?"—** 
Rev.  jAMEd  Bochaxan.     (Omfirt  in  AJiietioiL) 

Know  you  why  you  cotm  into  tht  world  f — I  am  sur^^ 
and  you  are  as  sure,  not  to  eat  and  drink,  and  past 
away  your  time  in  earthly  business;  hut  to  get  the 
work  of  your  salvation  well  wrought  and  finished  be- 
fore death  assault  you.  It  is  most  uncertain,  and  steals 
upon  men  *'  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  when  they  are 
secure,  never  dreaming  of  such  a  great  change;  though 
truly  my  gracious  Lord  lets  me  see  death  still  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  that  I  may  draw  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  him  who  is  life.  O!  it  concerns  you  to  try 
whether  you  shall  be  a  base  miscreant,  crawling  in  the 
bottomless  pit  with  unspeakable  torments  in  the  midst 
of  wicked  men  and  devils,  blaspheming  Jehovah  and 
the  Lamb  to  eternity ;  or,  a  glorious  saint,  conformed 
unto  the  image  of  the  Son  of  the  eternal  God,  loving 
and  praising,  adoring  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Laimb,  Ibr  ever  and  ever.  Consider  what  1 
say ;  the  business  is  so  weighty,  so  exceeding  weighty, 
that  time,  with  all  its  weal  and  woe,  is  to  be  overlooked, 
in  comparison  of  this  absolutely  and  only  necessi^ry 
thing ;  I  tell  you,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
you  be  holy ;  (let  not  the  poor  name  affright  you  li  for 
holine^  is  the  sweetest  and  most  sady  thiag  iq  the 
world  to  them  that  are  holy ;)  for,  **  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  And  salvation  must  be 
nearer  your  heart  by  many  degrees,  than  all  other  con- 
cernments, though  they  were  ten  thousand  worlds. 
You  must  know  the  bargain  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
close  heartily  with  it  in  all  its  fulness,  vrithout  the  least 
reservation.  Upon  it,  I  recommend  unto  you  Mr  Guthrie's 
"  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ,"  and  desire  you 
to  read  it,  till  you  become  such  an  one  as  he  describes. 
Believe  it,  "  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things ;  hav- 
ing the  promise  of  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come." 
Though  it  may  seem  trouhlesoi^e  in  the  beginning, 
and  though  .Christ's  sweet  and  easy  yoke  may  seem  an 
hard  wreath }  yet,  believe  me,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  it,  iivhidi  can  give  rest  and  full  satisfaction  to 
the  soul.  All  things  here  are  unsatisfying,  thot^gh  you 
had  all  that  you  can  desire  of  them.  O  this  is  a  vain 
world  I  Those  who  are  near  eternity  will  say  so.  O 
the  vast  difference  betwixt  time  and  eternity !  1  assure 
you,  if  you  had  aU  that  your  heart  could  wish  or  desire 
of  the  pomp,  treasures,  and  pleasures  of  time,  you 
would  find  no  contentment  in  them.  And  when  you 
shall  be  in  such  a  condition  as  I  am  in,  when  pale  death 
shall  be  scaring  you  in  the  &ce,  then  all  the  glory  of 
time  will  be  in  your  eyes  nothing  but  a  withered 
flower.  But  alas  I  we  are  drunk  wiin  this  world  ;  and 
we  never  know  well  what  we  are  doing,  till  death  make 
us  sober.  I  must  say  again  and  again,  O  the  difference 
betwixt  time  and  eternity  1  They  that  get  heaven  can 
get  no  more  ;  for  alas  1  what  are  all  additions  of  time  ? 
What  is  a  few  days*  eating,  and  drinking,  and  trifling  ? 
Yea,  what  are  all  the  exercises  of  time  compared 
with  the  exercises  of  glory  ?  We  place  too  much  of 
our  happiness  in  this  side  df  time ;  and  therefore  death 
is  a  ^eat  disappointer.  But  we  should  be  indifferent 
to  all  things  in  time,  and  have  our  eyes  ever  fixed  upon 
the  thoughts  of  eternity.  Then  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
regarded  in  what  time  of  man's  life  he  die,  if  he  die  in 
the  Lord.  Yea,  it  is  an  invaluable  blessing  for  the 
poor  prisoner,  or  weary  pilgrim,  to  have  all  his  toilinga 
by  his  hand,  and  to  win  to  his  native  soil. — Wsllwood. 
(Letter  to  his  Brother,) 

O  what  a  thing  is  faith  in  Christ, — ^A  sure  persua- 
sion  that  he  is  the  only  Sariour  of  the  world,  but  oubi 
ia  special  who  believa  in  him.~Clrai^'i  Catechim.  i 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


KEDRON. 


Thotj  soft-flowing  Kedron !  by  thy  limpid  stream 
Our  Saviour,  at  night,  when  the  moon's  silver  beam 
Shone  bright  on  thy  waters,  would  oftentimes  stray, 
And  lose  ih  their  murmurs  the  toils  of  the  day: 
Come,  saints,  and  adore  him,  come,  bow  at  his  feet ; 
Oh !  give  him  the  glory,  the  praise  that  is  meet  I 
Let  joyful  hosannas  unceasing  arise. 
And  join  the  full  chorus  that  gladdens  the  sides  1 ' 

How  damp  were  the  vapours  that  fell  on  his  head ! 
How  hard  was  his  pillow !  how  humble  his  bed  I 
The  angels  beholding,  amazed  at  the  sight. 
Attended  their  Master  with  solemn  delight : 
Come,  saints,  and  adore  him,  come  bow  at  his  feet ; 
Oh  I  give  him  the  glory,  the  praise  that  is  meet  I 
Let  joyful  hosannas  unceasing  arise, 
And  join  the  full  chorus  that  gladdens  the  skies  I 

Oh,  garden  of  Olivet !  dear,  honour'd  spot ! 
The  feme  of  thy  wonders  shall  ne'er  be  forgot ! 
The  theme  most  transporting  to  seraphs  above, 
The  triumph  of  sorrow,  the  triumph  of  love  I 
Come,  saints,  and  adore  him,  come,  bow  at  his  feet : 
Oh  !  give  him  the  glory,  the  praise  that  is  meet  1 
Let  joyful  hosannas  unceasing  arise. 
And  join  the  full  chorus  that  gladdens  the  skies  I 

M.  DE  Flburt. 


THE  rOOli  OF  BETHE8DA. 

Around  Bethesda's  healing  wave,   '"^ 
"Waiting  to  hear  the  rustling  wing 

"Which  spoke  the  angel  nigh,  who  gave 
Its  virtues  to  that  holy  spring ; 

With  earnest,  iix'd  solicitude. 

Were  seen  th'  afflicted  multitude. 

Among  them  there  was  one,  whose  eye 
Had  often  seen  the  waters  stirr'd ; 

Whose  heart  had  often  heavM  the  sigh. 
The  bitter  sigh,  of  hope  deferr'd ; 

Beholding,  while  he  suffered  on, 

The  healing  virtue  giv'n — and  gone. 

No  power  had  he ;  no  friendly  aid 
To  him  its  timely  succour  brought ; 

But,  while  his  coming  he  delay'd. 
Another  won  the  boon  he  sought  ;^ 

Until  the  Saviour's  love  was  shown. 

Which  heal'd  him  by  a  word  alone  1 

Had  they  who  watch'd  and  waited  there, 
Been  conscious  who  was  passing  by, 

With  what  unceasing  anxious  care 

Would  they  have  sought  his  pitying  eye ; 

And  crav*d,  with  fervency  of  soul. 

His  sovereign  power  to  make  them  whole. 

But  habit  and  tradition  sway'd 

Their  minds  to  trust  to  sense  alone ; 

They  only  sought  the  angel's  aid, 
While  in  their  presence  stood,  unknown, 

A  greater,  mightier  far,  than  he. 

With  power  from  ev*ry  pain  to  free. 

Bethesda's  pool  has  lost  its  power  1 
No  angel,  by  his  glad  descent, 

Dispenses  that  diviner  dower 

Which  with  its  healing  waters  went : 

But  He,  whose  word  surpassed  its  wave. 

Is  stiU  omnipotent  to  save. 

Babtok. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Extensive  Charity Perhaps  there  never  was  a  noie 

charitable  man  than  John  Wesley.  Hia  liberality  knew 
no  bounds  but  an  empty  pocket.  He  gave  away,  not 
merely  a  certain  part  of  his  income,  but  all  that  lie  hid ; 
his  own  wants  being  provided  for,  he  devoted  all  the 
rest  to  the  necessities  of  others.  He  entered  npoa 
this  good  work  at  a  very  early  period.  We  are  toU 
that  when  he  had  thirty  pounds  a-year,  he  lired  qb 
twenty-eight,  and  gave  away  forty  shUlinga.  The  next 
year,  receiving  sixty  pounds,  he  still  lived  on  twentj- 
eight,  and  gave  two  and  thirty.  The  third  year  be 
received  ninety  pounds,  and  gave  away  sixty-two.  The 
fourth  year  he  received  one  hundred  and  twenty  pooiKif. 
Still  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  to  the  poor 
ninety-two.  During  the  rest  of  hla  life  he  lived  ecoco- 
mically ;  and  iu  the  course  of  fifty  years,  it  haa  bea 
supposed,  he  gave  a^vay  more  than  tldrty  thoudSfid 
pounds. 

An  attempt  to  Purchase  Heaven — The  late  Rev.  C 
J.  Latrobe  visited  a  certain  nobleman  in  Ireland,  vb 
devoted  considerable  sums  to  charitable  purposes ;  sod 
among  other  benevolent  acts  had  erected  an  elepmt 
church  at  his  own  expense.  The  nobleman,  with  grac 
pleasure,  showed  Mr  L.  his  estate,  pointed  him  to  the 
church,  and  said,  "  Now,  Sir,  don't  you  think  that  ^31 
merit  heaven?"  Mr  Latrobe  paused  for  a  inon«r, 
and  said,  "  Pray,  my  lord,  what  may  your  estate  fe 
worth  a-year?"  "I  imagine,"  said  the  noldemcfl, 
'*  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  pounds."  **  JloA 
do  you  think,  my  lord,"  answered  the  minister,  "  that 
God  would  sell  heaven,  even  for  thirteen  or  fourte.-n 
thousand  pounds?"  Painful,  indeed,  is  the  th^iifht 
that  any  one,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  should  W 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus;  ft&d 
very  awful  is  it  that  persons  should  be  found  rq^cra? 
his  atonement  to  rely  on  their  own  merits  for  the  happ- 
ness  of  heaven !  Trust  in  the  Son  of  God  is  the  oilt 
way  in  which  we  can  be  saved. 

Pf  i(le» — The  eminently  great  and  good  Howard,  lU 
philanthropist,  neither  wanted  courage  nor  talent  t«i 
administer  reproof  where  he  thought  it  was  neeilctL 
A  German  count,  governor  of  Upper  Austria,  with  hi* 
.countess,  called  one  day  on  the  man  who  had  exc:t<'C 
so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention.  The  coui*. 
asked  him  the  state  of  the  prisons  within  his  dep»t- 
ment.  Mr  Howard  replied,  **  The  worst  in  all  Git- 
many  ; "  and  advised  that  the  countess  should  vi^t  1)  c 
female  prisoners.  "  I ! "  said  she,  haughtily,  "  I  go 
into  pnsons  I "  and  rapidly  hastened  doisiii  stairs  ir. 
great  anger.  Howard,  indignant  at  her  proud  and  un- 
feeling disposition,  loudly  called  after  her,  **  Mad&w., 
remember  that  you  are  a  \voman  yourself,  and  yon  rau^t 
soon,  like  the  most  miserable  female  prisoner  in  a  dun- 
geon, inhabit  but  a  small  space  of  that  earth  firom  whicL 
you  equally  originated." 

*■*  Separate  Numbers  from  the  commencemeDt  maf  at  all  tir  .-s 
be  had. — Now  ready.  Volume  I.,  elegantly  bound  in  embossed  r  ^i  * 
Price  7s.,  or  in  Two  Parts,  Price  8s.  Also,  VoIuibo  il^  Psrt  1. 
Price  4a.  6d. 
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ON   BAPTISM. 

Br  THB  Rev.  Hugh  Ralph,  LL.D., 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,   Oldham  Street, 

Liverpool. 

Ws  can  conceiye  of  a  parent,  who  duly  estimates 
the  importance  of  being  interested  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Goepely  looking  with  some  anxiety  into 
the  charter  which  conveys  them  to  himself,  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  provision  of  a  similar  nature 
for  his  children,  in  so  far  as,  in  their  circum- 
stances, these  blessings  can  be  made  available  to 
them.  He  loves  these  children  as  a  part  of  him- 
self. He  eagerly  arranges  their  condition  in  the 
world — ^would  have  them  embark  prosperously — 
trembles  at  the  perils  to  which  the  comforts  he 
may  leave  them  may  be  exposed — and  solicitously 
seeks  to  promote  their  worldly  interests  in  every 
way  in  his  power.  He  knows,  however,  that 
they  must  go  down  to  the  grave  as  he  is  about  to 
go,  and  he  would  part  from  them  with  the  hope 
of  meeting  again  in  circumstances  where  there  is 
no  alloy  from  present  trouble  or  the  prospect  of 
separation. 

And  while  thus  anxious  that  his  children  and 
he  should  be  one  in  spiritual  privileges,  he  finds 
in  the  constitution  of  society  on  earth,  much  to 
encourage  him  that  this  will  be  the  case.  They  in- 
herit, whether  they  will  or  not,  his  fallen  nature, 
his  sickly  frame,  his  peculiar  propensities,  his 
abilities,  and  his  image.  Until  an  age  at  which 
they  are  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  and 
become  responsible  for  their  conduct,  they  make  a 
portion  of  his  household,  and,  as  it  were,  refer 
all  demands  on  them,  whether  of  an  ordinary  or 
moral  kind,  to  him,  who  answers  for  their  delin- 
quencies and  debts.  This  arrangement,  he  per- 
ceives, is  not  artificial.  It  arises  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  things.  He  looks  upon  it  as  emanating 
from  the  Almighty.  And  so  regarding  it,  he  na- 
turally concludes  it  probable  there  will  be  a  similar 
arrangement  with  reference  to  higher  blessings, 
and,  therefore,  he  comes  ;to  the  Word  of  God 
actually  with  an  expectation  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  covenant  of  grace  will  have  provisions 
for  his  offspring  as  well  as  himself. 

All  this,  we  say,  is  quite  natural ;  and,  we  be- 
lieve, had  there  not  been  a  single  sentence  in  the 
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Scriptures  to  encourage  the  belief  that  children 
might  be  part  of  the  visible  Church  as  well  as 
adults,  we  should  have  had  thousands  of  profess- 
ing Christians  who  would  have  reasoned  on  the 
probability  of  it,  or  wondered  how  a  consti- 
tution should  obtain  in  temporal,  which  did  not 
obtain  in  spiritual  things, — a  constitution  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  nature's  first  and 
undying  and,  in  this  case,  pure  motions. 

Now,  what  every  Christian  parent  desires,  and, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  man,  expects,  he  finds 
in  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  s^parent  here,  as 
there  is  apparent  around  us,  a  regard  to  the  peculiar 
relation  ift-which  children  stand  to  parents.  They, 
too,  are  included  in  the  terms  of  a  covenant  that 
guarantees  spiritual  blessings,  and  we  peroeive,  in 
the  arrangements  of  grace,  nature's  emotions  lis- 
tened to,  and  a  parent's  yearnings  receiving  the 
most  complete  satisfaction  in  promises  that  open 
out  their  large  and  rich  treasures  even  on  children. 

But  how  can  this  be  ?  The  circumstances  of 
children,  with  reference  to  temporal  blessings,  are 
very  different  from  those  with  reference  to  spi- 
ritual blessings.  The  latter  become  ours,  not  by 
inheritance,  but  by  a  personal  act  on  our  part ; 
and  how,  therefore,  can  individuals,  who  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  spiritual  functions,  become  par- 
takers of  them  ? 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the 
question,  how  far  infants  may  be  capable  of  put- 
ting forth  acts  which  are  of  a  spiritual  kind,  as 
we  can  never  arrive  at  any  conclusion  sufficiently 
well  founded  to  allow  of  reasoning  from  it,  though 
we  conceive  it  were  difficult  to  prove  the  negative 
on  this  point ;  and  besides,  the  proof  would  come 
with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who,  though  they 
would  deny  infants  an  external  rite,  nevertheless, 
are  not  prepared  to  maintain  they  may  not  receive 
the  blessings  it  represents. 

We  assume  rather  the  popular  belief  on  this 
point  to  be  the  true  one,  which  is,  that  infants 
may  be  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  blood  of  Christ,  though  the  mode 
be  not  defined ;  and  leaving  the  question,  in  what 
cases  regeneration  may  take  place,  quite  undecided, 
and  indeed  every  metaphysical  point  on  this  dark 
subject,  all  we  argue  for  is,  the  comfortable  tmth 
that,  in  so  far  as  their  circumstances  admit  of  it, 
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tbey  are  considered  one  with  the  parent  in  t)ie 
coyenant  of  grace- 

Whether  they  be  capable  of  spiritual  acts,  or 
whether,  to  the  exclalsion  of  a'  pefscmal  f^th^ 
that  of  their  parents  standi,  in  some  sense,  for 
theirs,  or  in  whatever  sense  we  view  similar 
questions,  thus  much  we  know,  thej  are  incapable 
of  that  profession  of  faith  which  seems  to  be  ne* 
cessary  to  the  completion  of  discipleshjp.  With- 
out, therefore,  entering  into  cfuestions  of  no 
profit,  they  are  in  such  circumstances,  as  to 
require  some  peculiar  administration  to  recog- 
nize their  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  provision  is  made 
in  the  well  known  ordinance  of  baptism,  which 
precisely  meets  that  incapable  condition  of  the 
will,  in  which  the  infant  is.  That  ordinance  is 
a  pledge  of  spiritual  blessings,  indeed,  and  even 
where  regeneration  is  not  united  with  it,  from 
whatever  cause,  places  the  subject  of  it  in  a 
condition  of  solemn  obligation,  m  which  he  was 
not  before.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  bean* 
tifiiUy  supplies  that  sort  of  profession  which,  in 
the  incapable  condition  of  the  infant,  we  should 
expect.  He  cannot  himself  make  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  His  parent  makes  it  for  him, 
and  yet,  in  doing  so,  he  observes  a  rite  that  all  but 
indicates  the  personal  profession  of  the  child.  He 
who  stands  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  as  it  were, 
to  see  that  none  but  qualified  members  enter,  re- 
quires a  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  and  on  this  being  obtained,  puts  water  on 
the  chMd,  which  element  is  an  emblem  of  what- 
ever is  in  a  believer's  creed,  and  which  action  goes 
to  declare  the  child  a  member  of  the  Church. 
So  that  every  Christian  parent  who  has  come 
under  the  baptismal  obligations  for  his  infant,  if 
reflecting  seriously  on  the  act,  as  surely  he  ^dll 
do,  feels,  in  the  observance  of  it,  he  has  just  done 
all,  under  the  circumstances,  possible,  to  place 
his  infant  in  the  same  condition  with  himself,  as 
to  spiritual  privileges.  On  remembering  that  his 
child  is  baptized,  he  feels  as  great  a  relief  to  the 
anxieties  of  nature  as,  from  the  condition  of  the 
infant,  he  can  feel.  And  though  baptism  be  not 
Essential  to  salvation,  any  more  than  a  sign  can  be 
equal  to  the  thing  signified,  and  though  we  should 
have  some  doubts  as  to  the  salvation  of  all  dying 
in  infancy,  he  is  well  entitled,  should  he  lose  his 
infant,  to  take  comfort  from  the  thought,  that  he 
did,  by  the  observance  of  this  ordinance,  place  him, 
as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer,  with  a  fiiitfa 
the  more  Uvely  from  his  deep  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  professed. 

At  the  moment,  then,  of  giving  up  his  child  in 
baptism,  the  Christian  parent  obtains  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  strong  desire  he  entertains  for  its 
spiritual  welfare,  and  the  truth  of  that  expectation 
which  the  constitution  of  society  here  justifies,  in  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  the  case  will  allow.  Thus 
accordant  is  the  voice  of  grace  with  the  necessities 
and  pleadings  of  nature.  Thus  in  harmony  is  one 
part  of  God's  arrangements  with  another. 

But  thoupii  fo''  the  oresent  time,  and  with  a  view 


to  events  occurring  at  presenty  the  Christian 
parent  be  thus  comfortable,  in  reference  to  the 
highest  interests  of  his  child,  he  v^dll  soon  be  psin- 
juUy  convinced,  should  he  not  hi^ve  already  tin 
stractly  concluded,  that  regeneration  is  not  neces- 
sarily united  to  baptism,  that  there  are  such  persoBs 
as  baptized  infidels, — ^that  a  baptized  child  will 
sometunes  spend  a  youth  of  iblly,  and  only  be  wi^ 
in  old  age,  and  sometimes  never  be  wise  at  all ;  aod 
that  even  the  children  of  eminent  believers  may  be 
lamentably  inferior  in  character  and  conduct  to  their 
parents.  However  comforted,  therefore,  for  present 
purposes,  in  giving  up  his  child  in  baptisoL,  he 
requires  that  his  dedication  should  involve  certain 
provisions  for  the  future,  in  order  that  it  may  dirt 
full  and  permanent  relief  to  the  yearnings  of  bit 
spirit. 

Now,  still  farther  to  illustrate  how  grace  is  io 
harmony  wi|h  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  to 
complete  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  tin 
position,  that  the  lawful  desire  and  expectarioa 
of  a  Christian  parent  is  as  fully  answered  as 
under  the  circumstances,  it  can  be,  we  observe, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
are  prospective  as  well  as  immediate,  and  that  it 
contains  within  itself  obligations  that  go  »  ^ 
as  they  can  to  secnre  that  inward  &ith  and  repeat- 
ance  which  are  necessary  to  acceptableness  w.tk 
God. 

The  meaning  and  obligations  of  baptism,  indeed, 
are  but  little  attended  to,  and  by  tdo  many  w  it 
observed  merely  in  obedience  to  custom,  and  to 
secure  earthly  advantages.  The  abuse  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  interpretation  of  its  nature,  and 
we  recur  to  that  interpretation  in  its  full  meanit?* 
as  the  only  evidence  how  far  it  has  the  hig^h  charac- 
ter we  have  assumed  belongs  to  it. 

We  speak  not,  at  present,  of  the  reasonablene^ 
in  concluding  that  whenever  a  child  is  dedicated  to 
God  with  becoming  faith,  a  blessing  accompanies. 
He  commands  no  duty  to  which  he  does  not  annex 
a  privilege,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whefhf r. 
when  the  latter  does  not  follow,  the  duty  has  been 
performed.  He  will  not  falsify  his  own  words 
uttered  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  in&nts 
into  the  visible  Church,  at  a  period  at  which  an- 
other rite  was  observed,  and  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  which  is  often  repeated  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  new  as  well  as  old,  "  I  will  be  a  Goii 
to  thy  seed.* 

But  laying  aside  this  point,  which  is  le^s 
cog:nizable  by  us,  is  there  not  a  moral  force  in  tkb 
ordinance  applying  both  to  children  and  paraiN. 
which,  as  much  as  can  be,  entitles  it  to  Ns 
viewed  as  satisfying  all  tha^  parental  affection 
dictates  ? 

A  baptized  infant :  What  meaning  is  there  in 
that  simple  and  common  expression  ?  Bom  of 
sinful  pai-ents,  he  has  a  natlire  prone  to  evil 
which  shews  itself  so  soon  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  United  to  the  first,  he  requires  a  union 
with  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
that  he  may  l^ve  his  guilt  removed,  and  his 
corruDt  nature  sanctified.    He  is  now  in  eveij 
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'wujf  but  by  a  personal  piofesmn,  which  can- 
not be  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  Redeemer. 
The  seal  confirming  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
enstamped  on  him,  and  aronnd  it  are  the  words, 
•*I  am  thel^ordV 

It  is  true,  the  parent  makes  the  profession  of 
faith;  and  true  also,  the  child  may  break  and 
trample  on  the  seal,  and  shew,  that  though  he  was 
within  the  visible,  he  never  was  within  the  invi- 
sible Chnrch.  During  his  nonage,  however,  his 
parent  is  bound  to  do  his  duty  towards  him,  and 
place  him  where  he  ought  to  be,  whether  he  will 
or  not.  And  seeing  he  ought  to  be  there,  his 
sfter-misconduct  does  not  afiect  the  duty. 

Even  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  irre- 
ligion  manifested  is,  in  some  sense,  apostasy,  or 
a  leaving  a  favoured  condition.  And  shoula  the 
baptized  youth  reflect,  he  will  perceive  the  obliga- 
tions of  early  dedication  calling  on  him  to  exer- 
cise personify  faith,  and  repentance,  and  duty. 
He  will  argue  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  as 
it  were.  He  will  say,  my  parents,  as  an  autho- 
rity I  dare  not  gainsay,  gave  me  up  to  the  Re- 
deemer. X  have  not  been  hving  as  his  disciple. 
Vows  are  on  me.  I  dare  not  draw  back,  but  mast 
exemplify  what  has  been  engaged  for  me.  Thus 
will  he  reason,  and  secretly,  while  competed  to 
adopt  such  reasoning,  he  feels  an  inward  constraint, 
which  his  conscience  cannot  easily  put  off,  and 
which  parents  may  take  advantage  of  in  those  softer 
moods  of  the  soul  when  a  full  view  of  its  obliga- 
tions smites  it  few,  and  renders  H  tender  of  im- 
pression, bi  short,  the  force  of  previous  obligation 
involving  the  regard  due  to  a  parent's  superior 
judgment  and  fond  affection^  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  doom  of  apostasy,  strictly  speaking,  comes 
in  aid  of  other  motives,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted, 
under  God,  to  awaken  a  desire  and  efhrts  to 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  baptism  in  a  renewed 
heart  and  life,  without  which  it  is  valueless  to  its 
subject. 

l3ut  along  with  this,  there  is  a  motive  operating 
on  the  parent.  He  gave  up  the  infant  to  €rod. 
In  so  doiftg,  however,  he  intimated,  that  he  was  to 
follow  up  that  dedication  by  religious  instruction. 
This  alone  will  give  expression  to  the  surrender. 
His  child's  powers  unfold.  He  must  treat  him 
as  a  rational  being.  He  now,  therefore,  reminds 
him  of  the  obligations  undergone  at  a  time  when 
unable  to  express  them.  He  makes  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  vows,  unfolds  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  him,  exemplifies  its  precepts,  and 
prays  with  and  (or  him«  And,  as  if  to  shew  how 
completely  mesne  such  as  these  are  fitted  to  fulfil 
ali  a  Christian  parent  deeires  for  his  child,  a  bless- 
ing is  promised  on  them:  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  that  when  he  is 
old  he  may  not  depart  from  it.  The  dedication* 
as  made  by  the  parent,  is  no  lana^kal  charm  which 
operates  without  hk  exertion*  The  subject  is  a 
rational  and  moral  one.  Impression  is  made  by 
rational  means.  And  these  causes  act  as  the  result 
of  a  dedication  to  Godj  formed  in  nonage,  brought 
into  action  in  mature  age,  thefulfilment  of  that 


first  of  promises  in  the  eye  of  a  Christiaki  parentt 
« I  will  be  a  God  to  thy  seed.** 

Children,  indeed,  have  been  found,  who,  in 
apparently  most  favourable  circumstances,  have 
grown  up  without  God  and  without  hope.  The 
induction,  however,  has  not  yet  been  sufiSciently 
carefully  made  to  warrant  a  conclusion  on  this 
point.  They  are  evidently  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral rule.  And  we  are  unable  to  say  positively, 
that  the  means  were  just  those  that  should  have 
been  used. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  feel  we  are  war. 
ranted  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  provision 
in  the  covenant  of  grace  for  the  admission  of  in- 
fants, which  a  Christian  parent  so  much  desires, 
and  which  all  around  him  leads  him  to  expect. 
He  finds  that  desire  fulfilled,  and  expectation 
answered,  while  his  children  are  in  nonage,  in  his 
giving  them  to  God  by  baptism,  and  in  the  result 
of  the  obligation  in  awakening  the  subjects  of  it 
to  the  necessity  of  personally  believing  and  re- 
penting, and  in  arousing  the  parents  to  take  care 
that  these  duties  are  exercised  by  the  child. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
THE  RSV.    HENRT  ERSKINE,  A.H.» 

F0EM8ALT  MIMXSTia  OT  CHIENSIDS. 

This  excellent  individual,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
&tlier  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  ISrskine,  was  bom  in 
1624  at  Dryburgh,  oo  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  He 
was  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  £unily  consUting  of 
thirty-three  children.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  ex- 
pense incurred  in  rearing  such  a  numerous  flock  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  Henry's  education  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  care»  and  after  acquiring  the  elemen- 
tary branches,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bdhi- 
burgh,  where  be  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
success,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts* 
Having  given  early  proofs  of  piety,  his  parents  were 
anxious  tnat,  if  it  accorded  with  his  tastes,  be  should 
commence  the  study  of  theology.  To  that  interesting 
and  vitally  important  branch  of  knowledge,  accerdingly» 
he  directed  the  whole  energies  of  his  naturally  vigorous 
mind,  and  after  a  conscientious  examination  of  1^  ra- 
rious  controverted  points  which  at  that  period  engaged 
the  public  attention,  he  avowed  his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Soots  Confeaaion  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  Presby- 
terian forms  of  discipline,  worship,  and  govenunent. 

Shortly  after  Mr  £rskine  had  been  licensed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Presbytedana^  he  received  a  call  to 
preside  over  a  congregation  of  that  body  at  ComhiUL  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Norbam  in  Northumberland. 
It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  his  ordination  at  Comhili 
took  place.  His  son  Ebenezer  dates  it  three  years  only 
before  his  ejection,  or  in  1659,  but  according  to  the 
statements  of  Wodrow,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
1649.  His  ministry  in  this  pbM»  waft  remarkably  sac- 
cessfaL  The  peo{de  became  warmly  attached  to  bim» 
and  pro&ted  much  by  his  instructions.  His  loss,  there* 
fore,  was  deeply  ielt,  when,  by  the  act  ef  uaifonaity, 
August  24,  16^  he,  in  common  with  two  thouaand 
fiuth^l  ministers  in  England,  was  ejected. 

During  his  ineumbency  at  ComhiU,  Mr  Brsldne, 
according  to  his  son  Ebeaeser,  received  no  salary,  and 
he  was  advised,  after  his  removal  firon  the  place,  to 
apply  by  petition  to  the  king  for  **  warrant  to  uplift 
it*  *    For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  London^  but  hit 
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« suit  was  denied,  unless  be  would  conform  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Having  conscientious  scruples,  how- 
ever, he  resolutely  resisted  this  and  many  other  allure- 
ments held  out  to  him  vidth  the  view  of  persuading 
him  to  withdraw  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
non-conformity.  While  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis, 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  obliged,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  put  into  Harwich,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  of  enjoying 
delightful  intercourse  in  private  with  the  religious 
people  of  the  town.  It  was  a  curious  circumstance, 
and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  productive  of  much 
spiritual  benefit  to  many,  that  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  from  London  bound  for  Leith,  was  also  driven 
into  Harwich,  and  detained  there  for  six  weeks.  Thus 
was  he  again  permitted  to  minister  the  bread  of  life  to 
his  former  friends,  who  gladly  welcomed  him,  and 
relieved  him  from  the  pecuniary  difficulties  with  which 
be  felt  himself  embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  refusal  to  grant  his  petition.  So  highly  did  the 
pious  people  in  Harwich  appreciate  his  services,  that 
they  earnestly  urged  him  to  return  and  'settle  among 
them  as  their  pastor.  This  offer,  however,  he  respect- 
fully declined,  chiefly  by  the  instigation  of  Mrs  Ersidne, 
who  was  unwilling  to  take  up  her  residence  at  such  a 
distance  from  her  friends  and  her  native  country. 

Mr  Erskine  being  now  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  office  among  his  people  at  Comhill, 
removed  with  his  family  to  Dryburgh,  where  he  resided 
on  his  brother's  estate  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  An 
event  which  took  place  shortly  after  lir  Erakine  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Dryburgh,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  God's  special  providence  and  care  over 
his  persecuted  servant.  It  is  here  recorded  on  the 
testimony  of  a  MS.*  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  to 
which  Mr  Frazer  seems  to  have  been  indebted,  for  the 
materials  of  his  life  of  Mr  Erskine  : — 

*•  At  one  time,  in  particular,  their  small  store  was 
entirely  exhausted.  When  they  had  supped  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  supper  was  a  light  one,  there  remained 
neither  bread,  meal,  flesh,  nor  money,  in  the  house. 
The  children,  awaking  early  in  the  morning,  cried  for 
bread.  The  good  man  must  have  felt  exceedingly  for 
them ;  not  having  a  morsel  to  give,  and  not  knowing 
where  he  was  to  find  a  breakfast,  either  for  the  parents 
or  the  children.  But  his  faith  did  not  fail,  and  his 
mental  tranquillity  remained  undisturbed.  With  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  he  did  what  he  ^ould  to  entertain 
the  children,  and  to  encourage  the  sorrowing  mother  and 
himself  to  depend  on  that  gracious  Providence,  which 
feeds  the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry  for  food.  It  is 
even  stated  that  he  took  a  musical  instrument,  the  dt- 
ren  or  guitar,  with  which  he  sometimes  recreated  him- 
self, and  began  to  divert  them  with  a  tune.  As  Mr 
Veitch  expresses  it,  he  played  and  wept  idtemately ; 
he  being  in  one  apartment  and  they  in  another.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
foot,  coming  along  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and  im- 
mediately a  country-fellow  knocked  hard  at  the  door, 
and  called  for  some  one  to  help  him  off  with  his  load. 
Being  asked  whence  he  had  come,  and  what  was  his 
errand,  he  informed  them  that  he  came  from  the  Lady 
Reburn  with  some  provisions  for  Mr  Erskine.  They 
told  him  he  must  be  mistaken ;  and  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  for  Mr  Erskine  of  Shielfield,  in  the  same 
place.  He  leplied,  No :  he  knew  what  he  said,  and  he 
was  not  such  a  sot  as  they  took  him  to  be ;  he  was  sent 
to  Mr  Henry  Erskine.  "  Come,"  he  concluded,  **  help 
me  off  with  my  load,  or  else  I  will  throw  it  down  at 

*  Thit  MS.,  which  we  hart  csreftiUy  confultcd  in  preparing  thii 
r^^t  ^l^c^h.  nuy  be  found  amonc  the  Wodrow  Maniucripti : 
MSS.  Ixxv.  Rob.  Hi.  4.  17.  No.  14.  It  boar»  the  title.  **  Abbreviat 
of  |he  Life  and  Sufferings  of  Mr  Henry  Er«Une,  by  his  8on."  The 
MS.  which  succeeds  it  In  the  Volume,  No.  16,  contains  the  above 
«id  other  remarkable  providences  in  the  life  of  Mr  Erskine,  by  his 
coccnponu-y  Mr  Veitch. 


the  door."  They  therefore  took  it  from  liim,  and 
brought  it  into  the  house ;  and  having  opened  tlie  ack, 
they  found  it  well  filled  with  meal,  dieese,  sad  ial, 
for  the  relief  of  the  family.  Thus  he  experienoii  t^ 
accomplishment  of  the  promise,  '*  Bread  shall  be  gireo 
him,  his  water  shall  be  sure ; "  and  was  mightilj  en- 
couraged to  rely  on  his  heavenly  benefactor,  b  ;I1 
future  straits  of  a  similar  description. 

While  here,  he  preached  generally  in  his  own  boose,  td 
sometimes  in  the  fields,  prosecuting  his  Matter'i  wki 
as  fitf  as  he  was  permitted.  Nor  did  he  ne^leci  w< 
precious  opportunities  for  study  which  his  retireaKU 
afforded,  but  made  great  progress  in  his  scquaiotar-.t 
with  the  various  branches  of  theology.  While  tit^i 
pursuing  his  studies,  he  remained  unmolested  for  sock 
time.  At  length,  however,  on  Sabbath  the  23d  "f 
April  1682,  Adam  Urquhart  of  Meldrum,  withtlm^ 
of  soldiers,  forced  his  way  into  the  house  of  Mr  £r»kiAt, 
seized  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  prison  at  }ie\:o<<. 
Next  day  he  was  released  on  baiL  But  in  the  coui^ 
of  a  few  weeks,  Meldrum  having  returned  froo,  lix 
west  of  Scotland,  carried  Mr  E^kine  to  Jedbu'd 
where  again  he  found  bail  for  his  appearance  at  IM- 
burgh  on  the  12th  of  May.  Though  labouring  us^r 
a  severe  indisposition,  he  was  compelled  to  uoiitTtile 
the  journey  that  he  might  fulfil  his  engagement.  Us 
his  appearance  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coucd, 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  the  King's  Advocate,  asked  ^ 
if  he  was  willing  to  give  bond  to  preach  no  more  i: 
conventicles.  His  reply  was  characteristic  of  t^  d* 
trepid  ambassador  of  a  heavenly  ESang, — "  My  IM I 
have  my  commission  from  Chnst,  and  though  I  «t» 
within  an  hour  of  my  death,  I  durst  not  lay  it  i<^^ 
at  the  feet  of  any  mortal  man.*'  The  Advocate  hn^ 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Council,  his  case  was  deliud 
till  the  6th  of  June. 

On  the  day  appointed  he  was  summoned  before  tbe 
council,  and  a  Ubel  being  read,  charging  bim  vni- 
preaching  at  conventicles,  and  with  disorderly  \j»9^ 
and  marrying,  Chancellor  Haddow  Gordon  askec  -l: 
what  he  had  to  say  to  the  libeL  He  answered  tbt  v 
denied  the  whole,  adding  that  it  was  well  knowo  to  i- 
who  lived  about  him  that  fi-om  September  1681  to  F«- 
ruary  1682,  the  Lord's  hand  was  laid  so  heavily  upon  bii 
that  he  was  disabled  from  bowing  the  knee  before  (n<) 
in  his  family,  or  even  from  craving  God's  bles^  a-'  oi^, 
meals,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had  been  incapsditiK'' 
for  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  work.  The  0-i> 
oellor  then  inquired  whether  he  would  depone  th»t  > 
had  not  preached,  baptized,  or  married,  from  Septem>:r 
till  June,  but  he  replied  that  he  waa  not  free  tojireb^ 
oath  for  the  whole  of  that  time. 

In  the  course  of  his  trial  nothing  was  proren  »s^^ 
him,  but,  with  the  utmost  injustice,  seoteoce  wi» 
pronounced,  ordaining  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fire  thou^Attd 
merks,  to  go  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  that  iu(;bt. 
and  be  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  Bass,  »J^  ''' 
remain  there  until  the  fine  was  paid,  and  a  bond «« 
given  that  he  should  preach  no  more.  To  preveott  >| 
possible,  his  going  to  the  Bass,  he  gave  in  a  petition  tU 
afternoon  to  the  council,  desiring  that  the  sentence  n^^'- 
be  commuted,  and  liberty  granted  him  to  leave  i<*' 
land,  and  promising  to  find  security  that  he  ^^ 
actually  do  so.  Through  the  interest  of  friendi  i^\ 
favour  was  granted,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  Wtk  ^ 
June,  Mr  Erskine's  nephew,  Jolm  Brown  of  P^^ 
bound  himself  in  a  bond  of  five  thousand  merks,  chr.i  h^ 
uncle  should,  within  fourteen  days,  quit  the  countn. 
never  to  return  without  liberty  granted.  That  sff- 
day,  therefore,  he  was  released  from  prison. 

Having  prepared  himself  for  his  journey,  and  oX^^ 
farewell  of  his  Mends,  of  his  wife  and  children,  !:<  ""^ 
out,  like  Abraham  of  old,  "  not  knowing  whithex  be 
went."  He  first  directed  his  steps  towards  the  norf^ 
of  England,  and,  at  length  settled  at  Pwfai4ge,  t^ 
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ten  miles  from  Ourlisle.     Here  he  remained,  along  with 
his  wife  and  &mi]y,  for  more  than  two  years.     To- 
wards the  dose  of  1684,  or  the  beginning  of  1685,  he 
accepted  a  kind  invitation,  from  Mr  Gray  of  Preston, 
to  reside  at  Monilaws,  a  village  about  two  miles  from 
CornhiU.     He  had  not  been  there  many  months,  how- 
ever, before  he  was  dragged  from  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment and  carried  to  Wooler.     Next  day  they  brought 
him  to  Colonel  Struthers  at  Fowberrie,  who  told  Mm 
that,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the  king,  he 
must  go  to  Sir  John  Fenwick  at  Newcastle.    That  night 
he  was  sent  back  to  Wooler,  where  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  meet  with  the  Rev.  X<uke  Ogle,  who  had  been 
^ected  from  Berwick.     On  Saturday,  July  4th,  they 
were  conveyed  on  horseback,  under  a  guard  of  nine 
soldiers,  to  Eglingham,  to  the  house  of  a  justice  of 
peace.    Here  they  remained  till  Monday  the  6th,  when, 
although  l)oth  Mr  Erakine  and  Mr  Ogle  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  and  severe  illness,  they  were  rudely 
and  cruelljr  hurried  away  to  Newcastle.     On  reaching 
the  town    Sir  John  Fenwick  ordered  them  to  prison, 
and  took  from  them  their  horses,  which  he  never  after- 
wards restored. 

In  prison  Mr  Erskine's  sickness  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  prisoners  entreated  the  jailor  to  give 
him  liberty  for  a  few  days.  This  request  being  granted, 
he  wzs  received  into  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Mann,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention, 
while  she  refused  to  accept  of  the  slightest  remunera- 
tion. After  having  spent  fourteen  days  under  the 
roof  of  this  excellent  Christian  woman,  he  voluntarily 
returned  to  prison,  but  on  the  22d  of  July,  he  and 
Mr  Ogle  were  set  at  liberty  in  terms  of  the  act  of 
indemnity.  On  leaving  the  prison  a  contribution  was 
kindly  made  among  his  fellow-prisoners  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  home. 

On  his  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily,  Mr  Er- 
slcine  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Monilaws 
for  two  years  longer.  At  length,  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  King  James,  granting  indulgence  to  the  Presby- 
terians, he  was  invited  by  a  number  of  pious  people 
belonging  to  that  persuasion  in  Whitsom  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted,  and 
on  September  1,  1687,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Rivelaw,  where  his  people  erected  a  meeting-house. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  fidelity  and 
acceptance  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.  It  was  while  ex- 
ercising his  ministry  at  Whitsom,  that  he  was  honoured 
in  being  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  Mr  Erskine  received 
a  call  to  the  parish  of  Chimside,  where  he  officiated 
faithfully  and  zealously  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  ministry  in  this  parish  was  limited  to  a  few 
years,  but  even  this  period,  brief  though  it  was,  sufficed 
to  show,  that  he  was  "  a  workman  who  needed  not  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  He 
laboured  both  publicly  and  privately  as  one  who  knew 
that  he  must  ere  long  render  an  account. 

His  last  illness,  which  was  a  fever,  terminated  his 
life  in  a  fortnight.  Anticipating  the  approach  of  death, 
he  caused  his  fiunily  to  be  brought,  and  those  of  them 
who  Were  within  reach  having  obeyed  the  smnmons,  he 
exhorted  them,  as  a  dying  man,  to  choose  "  the  good 
part/'  assuring  them  that  as  he  had  never  repented,  so 
he  did  not  then  in  his  dying  hour  repent,  of  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  endured  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness. '*  I  know,"  he  said,  *'  that  I  am  going  to 
heaven,  and  if  you  follow  my  footsteps,  you  and  I  shall 
have  a  happy  meeting  there  ere  long."  Having,  like 
the  dying  patriarch,  pronounced  upon  them  his  parting 
blessing,  be  commended  his  wife  and  family  to  the  care 
of  his  God  and  Father,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death  on 
the  10th  of  August  1696,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  a^e.    }le  left  behind  him  several  cluldren,  two 


of  whom,  Ebenezer  and  Ralph,  were  long  faithful  and 
devoted  ministers,  the  one  at  Portmoak  and  the  other 
at  Dunfermline.  Many  years,  however,  after  the  d&- 
cease  of  their  father,  both  of  them  became  famous  as 
leaders  of  the  Secession  which  took  place  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND  THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 

BT    AN    AMERICAy. 

Communicated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq. 
No.  IV. 

In  the  preceding  papers  I  have  given  an  account  of  the 
causes  which  have  operated,  with  more  or  less  effi- 
ciency, to  introduce  and  promote  the  doctrines  of  Uni- 
tarianism  and  of  universal  salvation  in  New  England. 
It  only  remains  that  I  should  trace,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  prepress  of  these  heresies,  and  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  the  whole 
country. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
first  colonies  were  planted  in  New  England  that  any 
considerable  departures  from  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
congregational  churches  appeared.  About  the  year 
1740  or  1745,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  some  of  the 
clergy  of  Boston  had  become  Arminian.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  evidence  which  could  establish 
the  fact  that  any  minister,  besides  the  Rev.  Dr  Chauncy, 
had  adopted  these  sentiments  at  that  period,  though  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  several  had  become  not  only 
Arminian,  but  also  semi- Pelagian,  before  the  death  of 
Dr  Chauncy,  which  occurred  in  1787.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  has  already  been  stated  that  that 
distinguished  man  was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Whitefield,  and  of  the  revivaJ  which  occurred  in 
1740-1745.  He  became  not  only  an  Arminian  of  the 
lowest  stamp  before  his  death,  but  also  a  believer  and 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Freeman,  pastor  of  the  Episcopal 
church  called  King's  Chapel,  avowed  the  doctrines  of 
Unitarianism  before  1790.  At  that  time,  or  soon  after- 
wards, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  congregational  ministers  of  Boston  became 
aflfected  by  this  heresy.  But  there  was  no  avowal  of 
it,  on  their  part,  until  a  much  later  day.  Meanwhile, 
by  the  circulation  of  the  writings  of  Priestly,  Belsham, 
and  Lindsey,  and  other  distinguished  English  Unita- 
rian authors,  the  heresy  became  more  widely  diffused. 
About  the  year  1804,  the  Rev.  Mr  Sherman,  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  in  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr  Abbot,  in  the  same 
State,  avowed  Unitarianism.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Noah  and  Thomas  Worcester,  of  New 
Hampshire,  avowed  a  sort  of  Arianism.  But  a  full 
development  of  the  progress  which  heresy  had  made 
did  not  take  place  until  several  years  afterwards.  This 
occurred  in  1815,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  republi- 
cation, in  Boston,  of  a  chapter, contained  in  Belsham's 
Life  of  Lindsey,  in  which  an  account  was  given  of  Mr 
Lindsey's  correspondence  with  certain  congregational 
ministers  and  laymen  of  Boston,  who,  in  their  corres- 
pondence, avowed  their  Unitarian  sentiments,  and  in- 
formed their  English  correspondent  of  the  progress 
which  these  doctrines  had  secretly  made  among  the 
ministers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  made  much  noise. 
There  was  no  longer  room  for  concealment  of  their 
sentiments.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  ministers  of 
Boston  did  not  hesitate  longer  to  declare  them.  Then 
began  a  controversy  between  some  of  the  leading  minis- 
ters in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  including  the  Rev.  Dra 
Worcester,  Woods,  and  Professor  Stuart,  on  the  side 
of  evangelical  tri^th,  vid  the  Rev.  Drs  Ware  and  Ch^^i- 
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follows,  tliat  mankind  were  fully  aware  of  the  path 
along  which  they  were  travelling,  understood  its  na- 
ture, and  foresaw  its  consequences.  Indeed  the  very 
reverse  was  the  truth.  But  while  the  apparently  na- 
tural course  of  events  hore  towards  the  crisis,  -without 
the  intention,  or  even  the  consciousness  of  the  agents, 
the  voice  of  prophecy  from  time  to  time  foretold  the 
approaching  catastrophe,  and  kept  alive  its  expectation. 
And  this  agreement  between  events  and  predictions, — 
this  unanimity  in  the  expectations  of  Gentiles  and  of 
Jews, — pointed  oat  and  proved  the  harmony  subsist- 
ing between  the  foreknowledge  and  the  ruling  provi- 
dence of  God.  It  proved  the  exact  identity  between 
what  is  called  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  the 
wise  pre-arrangements  of  Providence ;  and  the  inability 
of  man  to  discover,  comprehend,  or  control  either.  If 
it  had  even  been  possible  for  some  mind  of  profound 
political  and  moral  sagacity  to  have  foreseen  the  ruin 
of  all  existing  institutions  and  creeds,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  that  destroying  principle,  sin,  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  such  a  mind  could  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  glorious  recovery  of  man  by  the 
infusion  of  a  new  principle  of  life  and  holiness.  Hence 
it  was  that  all  misunderstood  the  language  of  prophecy, 
and  entertained  mistaken  notions  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  **  Him  that  was  to  come ;  "  so 
that  when  He  came  into  that  world  which  was  made 
by  Him,  it  *'  knew  Him  not,"  and  his  own  people  '* re- 
ceived him  not." 

THE  AWFUL  BANOBR  OP  BESISTING  THE  SPIRIT: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Bullock,  A.M., 

Minister  of  TuUiaOan. 

**  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered 
into  Zoar." — Gen.  six.  23. 

God,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  does  in  all  things 
act  rightly.  While  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against 
those  that  do  evil  to  cut  ofif  their  remembrance 
from  the  earth,  he  redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  proves  a  shield  and  a  buckler  to  all 
those  that  fear  his  name.  This  truth  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  narrative  of  which  our  text  forms 
a  part.  The  angels  who  were  sent  from  heaven  to 
destroy  Sodom,  were  also  commissioned  to  save 
Lot ;  and  this  commission  was  to  be  executed  ^r«^. 
'<  Haste  thee,"  said  the  heavenly  messengers  to  the 
patriarch,  *<  haste  thee,  escape  to  Zoar,  for  we 
cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither." 
The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  while 
he  knoweth  how  to  reserve  the  wicked  to  the  day 
ofi  judgement,  to  be  punished,  he  also  knoweth  how 
to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation.  Our  text 
informs  us,  that  <Uhe  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar."  We  must  not 
consider  these  words  as  merely  informing  us  of  the 
mirticular  time  when  Lot  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
The  knowledge  of  such  an  event  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  instructive,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  in- 
teresting. We  should  have  lost  but  little  though  it 
liad  never  been  mentioned.  And  yet  this  is  all  the 
information  which,  at  first  sight,  the  verse  seems  to 
convey.  We  should,  however,  remember  that  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  intelligible,  but  is,  moreover, 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruc- 
tion in  nj^hteousness.    If  we  carefully  examine 


the  words,  as  in  connection  with  the  oooteact*  w« 
shall  obtain  much  instruction,  and  that  also  deeply 
interesting. 

L  I  observe,  that  these  words  teadi  ns  this 
momentous  tmth, — ^that  when  men  have  kuig 
persisted  in  sin,  and  despised  the  forbearance  of 
God,  the  warnings  of  his  providence,  and  the 
suggestions  of  his  Spirit, — ^have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquity, — ^then  God  may  with- 
draw the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  sooner  or 
later,  and  deliver  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
without  giving*  any  intimation  of  the  awful  judg- 
ment of  heaven  which  is  about  to  overwhelm  them. 
Such  was  the  guilt,  and  such  the  doom,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Their  guilt  wDl 
appear  to  be  great,  and  their  doom  to  be  just,  if  wi 
consider  their  wickedness,  in  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  case,  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
the  temporal  comforts  bestowed  on  them,  and  even 
the  religious  advantages  they  enjoyed.  The  deloge 
was  then  a  recent  event ;  its  desolate  efifects  wen 
probably  still  visible  in  many  places ;  eye-witnesses 
of  its  ravages,  or,  at  least,  if  we  consider  tike  period 
to  which  human  life  was  then  extended,  number 
who  had  heard  of  them  from  eye-witnesses,  were 
still  to  be  met  with,  and  yet  the  solemn  and  af- 
fecting lessons  which  had  been  taught  by  such  aa 
awful  visitation,  were  either  foi^ttea  or  disre- 
garded. Both  judgments  and  blessinga  seem  to 
have  proved  alike  ineffectual  with  diese  mea. 
The  infliction  of  wrath,  which  had  swept  away  at 
once  a  world  of  transgressors,  could  not  deter 
them  from  sin ;  nor  had  the  uncommon  natuiil 
advantages  of  their  situation  been  sufiSicient  to  in- 
spire them  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  their  mercies.  The  amazine  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  fulness  of  bread  with  which  it  sop* 
plied  them,  served  only  to  beget  idleness,  pride, 
impurity,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ezekiel,  unfeeling 
conduct  toward  the  poor  and  needy.  Abraham, 
too,  lived  not  far  off,  and  the  good  works  and 
piety  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  would  so  un- 
questionably shine  around  him  that  the  men  of  the 
plain  must  have  seen  the  light,  and  might  have 
been  led  by  it  to  glorify  Him  who  was  the  God  of 
Abraham.  Nay,  few  as  were  the  worsfaqiipers 
of  the  true  God,  in  that  dark  age,  there  was 
dwelling  with  them  one  who  feared  the  name, 
and  walked  in  the  ways,  of  the  Lord.  Lot  so- 
journed, for  a  considerable  time,  within  the  walls 
of  one  of  their  cities,  and  this  circumstanoe,  which 
was  so  unfavourable  to  the  personal  religion  of 
that  good  man,  was  a  singular  privilege  and  bene- 
fit to  them.  Not  only  were  they  safe  as  long  as 
he  was  with  them,  but  they  also  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  godly  example,  his  salutary  exhorta- 
tions, and  his  faithful  reproofs.  <'  That  just  mauv" 
we  are  informed  from  the  Word  of  God,  *«  dwell- 
ing among  them,  in  seeing  and  hearing  their  un- 
lawful de^s,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day,"  and,  unquestionably,  his  grief  of  soul  at  tbe 
abominable  conversation  of  these  wicked  men, 
would  constrain  him,  from  day  to  dav,  to  liil  up 
bis  voice  in  reprobation  of  their  fiii^ul  coodoct,  Ia 
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warning  them  of  the  awfbl  consequences  by  which 
it  must  be  followed,  in  exhorting^  them  to  break 
off  their  crimes  bj  repentance,  to  cease  to  do  evil 
and  learn  to  do  well.  Neither  his  example,  how- 
ever, nor  his  admonitions  were  attended  with  any 
effects,  or  able  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
their  guilt  and  dangler.  They  were  all  without 
exception  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Lord  to 
work  ;  since  his  law  was  made  void,  and  his  fear 
cast  off,  it  was  time  to  show  that  verily  there  was 
a  Grod  in  heaven  who  hated  sin, — ^that  verily  there 
was  a  God  that  judged  in  the  earth,  who  had  power 
to  punish  sinners.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  that 
God  should  not  only  testify  his  displeasure  against 
sin,  but  should  also  show  himself  strong  in  the 
protection  of  righteousness,  and  interpose  in  behalf 
of  his  Church,  which,  as  then  existing  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  m  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
these  ungodly  men,  was  in  danger  of  being  either 
overwhelmed  by  their  violence,  or  corrupted  by 
the  contagion  of  their  example.  Angels  were 
accordingly  dispatched  from  heaven  to  destroy 
these  cities.  But,  previously  to  the  infliction  of 
vengeance.  Lot  was  directed  solemnly  to  warn  his 
sons-in-law, — a  warning  which  could  not  but  be 
known  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  place, — that 
destruction  was  at  hand-  This  warning,  like  others 
which  had  preceded  it,  was  unheeded  and  despised, 
and  it  was  never  repeated.  Lot,  early  in  the 
morning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  angels,  with- 
drew from  the  city,  and  he  went  in  silence.  He 
did  not  raise  his  voice  in  the  streets,  as  he  passed 
along,  to  sound  a  final  alarm  in  the  ears  of  his 
friends,  to  tell  them  that  though  the  moment  of 
their  ruin  was  rapidly  advancing,  deliverance  was 
still  possible,  and  escape  yet  in  their  power;  he 
did  not  shake  the  dust  of  their  city  off  his  feet  as 
a  parting  testimony  against  them,  in  the  hope  that 
a  warning  uttered  in  such  circumstances,  with  his 
loins  girt,  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  be  and  his  family  actually  departing, 
conducted  by  the  two  mysterious  strangers,  must 
carry  home  conviction  to  those  whom  other  in- 
timations had  failed  to  impress.  No.  The  ini- 
quity of  these  sinners  had  now  reached  its  height. 
The  last  warning  was  already  given,  and  the  wrath 
of  Omnipotence  was  about  to  be  revealed.  And 
not  only  had  Lot  given  his  last  warning,  but  no 
farther  warning  was  to  be  given  by  any  other  per- 
son, no  additional  intimation  of  impending  ruin 
was  to  be  vouchsafed  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
Nature  pursued  its  wonted  course,  in  the  wonted 
manner.  The  evening  set  in,  the  night  passed 
away,  and  the  morning  came  as  usual.  Lot  left 
the  city  early,  and  we  are  told  in  ouf  text  that  the 
sun  was  risen  when  he  entered  Zoar.  Yes,  the 
sun  arose,  and  the  morning  which  ushered  in  de- 
struction to  the  place  dawned  as  it  had  done  on 
other  mornings  before,  unattended  by  a  single  cir- 
cumstance which  was  uncommon  or  alarming. 
Now,  let  us  remember  that  God  may  act  in  a 
similar  manner  to  us,  if  we  still  continue  to  de- 
spise the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance, 


and  loDg-6u£fering,  not  Knowmg  that  the  goodness 
of  God  is  meant  to  lead  us  to  repentance.  V 
such  has  been  our  conduct  and  character,  not  only 
may  he,  and  that  most  justly,  cast  us  away  from 
his  presence,  and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us, 
and  leave  us  in  a  state  of  judicial  hardness,  with 
the  curse  hanging  over  our  heads ;  but  he  may  do 
so  in  an  hour  when  we  think  not,  without  appris- 
ing us  of  his  purpose,  without  addressing  to  us  any 
intimation  of  the  danger  to  which  we  lie  exposed. 
And  we  must  not  imagine  that  nothing  but  a 
lengthened  course  of  open  and  aggravated  sin  can 
thus  render  us  the  objects  of  his  signal  but  right- 
eous displeasure.  The  offensiveness  of  our  con- 
duct in  the  sight  of  God  does  not  consist  in  the 
number  and  greatness  of  our  sins,  considered  solely 
in  themselves,  but  in  their  number  and  greatness, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  means  of  grace,  the 
spiritual  advantages  which  we  have  enjoyed,  and 
the  faciUties  afforded  us  of  forsaking  sin  and  culti- 
vating holiness,  and  the  effects  which,  in  conse- 
quence, have  been  produced  on  our  actions  and 
our  life. 

It  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  some  here 
present,  who  are  not  chargeable  with  the  commis- 
sion of  any  presumptuous  flagrant  sins,  and  who 
have  maintfiuned  a  fair  and  irreproachable  charac- 
ter in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  who  are  yet  more 
offensive  in  the  sight  of  God  than  others  who  have 
committed  the  very  sins  from  which  they  have 
abstained.  And  why  ?  because  the  individuab  to 
whom  I  am  alluding  may  have  never  been  exposed 
to  as  strong  temptation,  because  they  may  have  pos- 
sessed superior  moral  and  religious  advantages,  and 
because,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  and  in  the  practice  of  that  holiness,  without 
which  they  shall  never  see  God.  They  who  have 
richly  enjoyed  the  means  of  grace,  and  with  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  long,  and  frequently,  and 
earnestly,  striven  t-o  convince  them  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  should  lay  it  to 
heart  that  this  striving  is  not  to  continue  always. 
<*  For  as  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that 
cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet 
for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing 
from  God,  so  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briars 
is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is 
to  be  burned."  God  may  punish  us  for  our  im- 
penitence by  placing  us  at  a  diistance  from  the  means 
of  grace,  and  by  removing  us  from  the  society  of 
those  pious  friends,  whose  counsels,  if  they  were 
not  effectual  in  exciting  us  to  struggle  for  an  en- 
trance at  the  strait  gate,  were  suScient  to  deter 
us  from  running,  with  the  eagerness  of  others, 
along  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 
Or,  as  more  generally  is  the  case,  he  may  allow 
all  things  apparently  to  remain  as  they  were, — ^he 
may  continue  to  us  the  example  and  Che  exhorta- 
tions of  pious  friends,  opportunities  of  reading  the 
Word,  and  of  attending  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  a  full  and  regular  enjoyment  of  the  out- 
ward means  of  grace,  and  he  may,  at  the  same 
time^  allow  our  souls  to  remain  un^tffected  ai^4 


Idb 
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unimproved  by  them  all.  He  may.  in  the  one 
case,  never  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  the  privileges 
i^hich  we  have  lost,  and,  in  the  other  case,  never 
bring  us  to  perceive  that  we  are  reaping  no  bene- 
fit from  their  continued  advant^^s^ — ^that  the 
Bible  is  to  U6  a  sealed  book, — the  preaching  of 
the  Word  an  unknown  sound,  and  prayer  is  a  life- 
less form.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  are  told, 
Cometh  not  with  observation;  aye,  my  friends, 
^hd  it  is  also  true  that  it  goeth  away  without 
observation.  When  our  Lord,  in  the  Gospel, 
healed  the  child  that  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  the 
foul  spirit  cried  and  rent  him  sore,  and  left  him  as 
dead,  before  coming  out  of  him.  But  it  is  noi 
fio  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  great  agent  in  en- 
lightening, and  reproving,  and  warning  men,  may 
finally  and  for  ever  withdraw  from  the  sinner,  who 
has  long  disregarded,  and  grieved,  and  resisted, 
and  despised  him,  unattended  by  tumult  or  by 
pain,  without  giving  the  man  any  violent,  or  dis- 
tinct, or  even  perceptible  notice,  of  his  departure. 
As  he  resembles  the  dove  in  the  winged  mildness 
with  which  he  descend^  and  acts  upon  the  human 
heart,  may  he  not  also,  my  friends,  resemble 
the  dove  in  the  gentleness  and  silence  in  which  he 
gfraduaDy  departs  from  the  sinner  by  whom  he  has 
beeft  unkindly  received  or  injuriously  treated  ? 

It  is  surely  an  alarming  consideration,  that  a 
man  may  have  heard  the  last  sermon  by  which  his 
conscience  shall  be  touched,  and  received  the  last 
warning  which  the  Spirit  shall  give  him,  and  have 
the  wrath  of  God  hanging  over  his  guilty  hearf, 
and  be  as  a  vessel  fitted  to  receive  that  wrath, 
And  yet  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  awful  con- 
dition. God,  in  righteous  judgment,  withholds 
from  him  every  intimation  of  his  swiftly  advanc- 
ing destruction,  and  no  suspicion  ever  arises  in  his 
own  breast,  by  which  he  might  be  led  to  implore 
mercy,  or  to  seek  for  shelter. 

II.  I  observe,  that  not  only  may  God  give  to 
dinners  no  intimation  of  their  approaching  ruin, 
after  they  have  oiTended  him,  and  long  grieved 
And  despised  his  Holy  Spirit,  but  farther,  that  this 
ititer^al  between  the  last  warning  and  utter  de- 
struction, is  often  to  wicked  men  the  period  of 
their  profoundest  security,  and  during  which  they 
are  least!  apprehensive  of  danger.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  which  Lot 
dwelt.  Never  were  men  more  safe  in  their  own 
^timation  than  were  they  in  the  hours  which 
immediately  preceded  their  ruin.  Not  one  in- 
dividual formiad  a  plan,  or  made  an  efibrt,  or 
expressed  a  wish  to  escape,  because  none  ever  en- 
tertained the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 
When  Lot  went  and  spoke  to  his  sons-in-law, 
tfaying,  «*  U^,  get  you  out  of  this  place,  for 
the  Lord'  will  destroy  this  city,**  the  friendly  inti- 
mation was  made  light  of,  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  axl  aur  of  ridicule ;  the  good  old  man 
^seemed  as  one  that  mocked  to  his  sons-in-law." 
Many  a  bargain  would  they  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zens that  day  conclude,  many  a  purchase  would 
they  make,  many  a  scheme  both  of  lawful  industry 
«nd  unlawful  pleasure,  would  they  plan,  while 


they  said  in  theu*  hearts,  "  to-morrow  stall  be  as 
this  day,  and  much  more  abundant."  Or,  i£  the 
consciences  of  any  of  them  snould  be  visited  with 
alarm,  if  their  hearts  should  misgive  when  they 
awoke  in  the  night,  and  reflected  on  their  crimes, 
or  pon(iered  on  the  solenm  words  of  the  patriarcby 
and  the  possibility  of  his  prediction  being  fuifiUfeti, 
their  uneasy  apprehensions  would  vanish  away 
with  the  cheerful  return  of  the  morning  light. 
That  morning,  which  was  the  last  that  they  were 
to  behold,  was  not  usdered  in  by  earthquakes,  or 
tempest,  or  whirlwind,  fit  forerunners  of  what 
was  to  come ;  the  sky  did  not  lour,  the  early  dawn 
was  not  overcast  with  clouds  of  portentous  gloom. 
At  the  approach  of  that  great  and  terrible  day,  the 
sun  was  not  darkened,  nor  the  moon  turned  into 
blood  ;  "  the  sun,"  we  are  told,  "  was  risen,  upon 
the  earth,  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar."  Not  only 
had  the  great  luminary  of  heaven  ascended  above 
the  horizon,  at  the  expected  time  and  place,  and 
changed  night  into  day ;  not  only  was  he  risen, 
as  on  other  mornings,  but  he  was  risen  upon  the 
earth,  so  that  he  could  be  distinctly  seen  and  felt, 
both  enlightening  the  earth  with  his  rays,  and 
warming  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  Lis  heat. 
From  die  expression  employed,  it  appears  xhut 
the  morning  was  one  of  more  than  usual  serenity 
and  splendour.  £[ow  gay  must  have  been  thk 
Spectacle  of  such  a  morning,  in  such  a  climate, 
and  on  such  a  soil  I  for  all  the  plain  was  well 
watered  everywhere,  even  as  the  garden  of  tLe 
Lord.  How  charming  to  survey  the  rich  mantk 
I  of  many  colours  with  which  nature  had  clad  the 
region,  and  to  contemplate  the  various  forms  of 
animal  life  which  browsed  in  the  fields,  or  moved 
through  the  air,  and  filled  it  with  their  music ! 
How  delightful  to  the  eyes  even  of  these  ungodly 
men,  to  look  upon  the  morning  sun  eDding^,  with 
his  beatps,  so  beautiful  a  prospect!  How  interest- 
ing to  Lot  must  have  been  the  sight  of  four  cities 
in  the  midst  of  the  landscape !  How  solemn  for 
him  to  reflect,  that  every  step  he  took  in  his  road 
to  Zoar,  was  bringing  him  the  nearer  to  a  place 
of  safety,  as  it  was  accelerating  the  destruction 
which  was  to  overwhelm  their  guilty  population, 
and  was  lessening  the  number  which  separated 
them  from  the  wrath  of  heaven !  Ah  I  how  ill 
fitted  was  such  a  calm  and  peaceful  scene,  to  in- 
troduce the  one  which  was  next  I  How  ill  did 
such  a  morning  harmonize  with  the  long,  and  black, 
and  dark  night  with  which  it  was  to  he  followed  I 
One  should  have  thought  that  the  season  of  mid- 
niglit,  when  silent  gloom  overspreads  the  earth, 
and  deep  sleep  falledi  on  man,  would  have  been 
the  hour  in  which  destruction  was  to  come.  Who 
would  have  dreaded  its  approach,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  early  morning,  the  very  hour  and  emblem 
of  security,  and  cheerfulness,  and  joy?  But  at  that 
very  time,  when  there  was  nothing  whatever  in 
the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  In 
the  surrounding  air,  to  give  the  men  of  the  place 
the  slightest  intimation  of  the  coming  event,  when 
the  very  possibility  of  it  was  not  even  in  their 
.most  distant  thoughts,  when  the  shades  of  the 
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m^ht  bad  been  dispelled  by  tbe  dawn,  when  the 
Inli.ibitants  had  shaken  off  the  heaviness  of  slum- 
ber, and  were  b^inning  to  experience  that  truly 
the  light  is  sweet,  and  to  feel  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  tx>  behold  the  8nn,«^in  these  very  circum- 
stances, when  they  were  in  a  state  of  m^st  pro-* 
found  security,  destruction  came  as  a  whirlwind, 
and  fear  as  desolation.      In  a  moment,  in   the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  sun  is  veiled,  day  gives 
place  to  nightt  the  cities  of  the  plain  are  covered 
with  a  sulphurous  canopy.  The  smoke  of  the  conn^ 
try  goes  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.    Jehovah, 
who  had  long  borne  with  the  great  wickedness  of 
these  ung-odly  men,  at  last  arose,  and  bis  enemies 
were  scattered.     As  wax  melteth  before  the  fire^ 
so  did  they  perish  at  his  presence.     They  were 
cast  dowm  into  destruction,  they  were  brought 
into  desol  ation  as  in  a  moment,  they  were  utterly 
consumed  with  terrors.     Such  was  the  awful  end 
of  these  men.     The  hour  of  their  greatest  self- 
confidence,  the  iiour  when  their  security  seemed 
least  likel  J  to  be  disturbed,  was  the  hour  of  their 
destruction.    And  this  is  not  a  singular  or  a  soli- 
tary case.     The  Scriptures  abound  in  examples  of 
other  ungpodly  men  having  been  cut  off  when  the 
day  of  vengeance  was  wholly  unlooked  for,  and 
they  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  their  God.  When 
impious  Belshazzar,  with  his  thousand  lords,  his 
princesy  bis  wivesy  and  his  eoncnhmes,  were  pol- 
luting and  profaning  the  vessels  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  praising  the  gods  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  brass,  and  uon^  and  wood,  and 
stone,  in  that  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candle- 
stick upon  the  pheter  of  the  wall,  and  in  that 
same  night  was  Belshaixaf  slain.     As  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable  was  surveying,  with  d'elight, 
the  addition  which  a  season  of  plenty  had  inade 
to  his  wealth,  and  drinking  in  fancy  of  that  cup 
of  worldly  pl^isure  which  many  years  should  not 
exhaust,  God  ssdd,  but  said  in  accents  which  did 
not  reach  his  ear,  nor  aJanw  his  heart,  «*  Thou 
fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.** 
The  days  of  Noah,  too,  were  like  the  days  of 
Lot     fn  the  days  of  Noah,  they  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  memed  wives,  and  were  given  in 
marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into 
the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and-  destroyed  them 
all.     Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh.    It  is  altogether  unnecessary 
for  me  to  multiply  either  examples  or  authorities 
of  Scripture,  that  the  ungodly  man  knoweth  not 
his  time:  he  knowetii  neither  when  the  day  of 
mercy  ends,  nor  when  the  day  of  reprobation  be- 
gins ;  but  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil 
net,  and  ae  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare, 
so  are  the  wicked  snared  in  an  evil  time  when  it 
falleth  suddenly  upon  them.     Ye  yourselves,  my 
brethren,  know  perfectly,  that  to  many  the  day  of 
the  Lord  so  eometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
that  often  when  men  have  their  hearts  entangled 
with  worldly  cares,  and  intoxicated  with  worldly 
pleasures,  and  are  saying  to  themselves  peace  and 
safety^  then    sudden  destruction    cometh  upon 


them,  and  they  do  not  escape.  How  painful  is 
the  thought,  ttiat  there  are  m6n  in  the  world, 
whom  neither  threatening  and  wrath,  nor,  it  may 
be,  repeated  indictions  of  Judgments,  neither  un- 
numbered temporal  mercies,  nor  the  most  plen- 
tiful abundance  of  mean^  of  grace,  have  been 
effectual  in  leading  to  forsake  sin,  and  to  turn  to 
righteousness ;  who  have  long  tejected  the  counsel 
of  God  against  themselves,  and  despised  the  riches 
of  his  grace,  have  at  last  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity,  and  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  rendered  themselves  objects  of 
his  fierce  indignation,  and  the  heirs  of  his  endless 
wrath ;  and  who,  whUe  they  are  in  such  a  sad  and 
awful  state,  with  the  sentence  of  their  condemna-^ 
tlon  unalterably  pronounced,  yea  speedily  to  be 
executed,  are  flattering  their  souls  with  dreams  of 
most  profound  security,  and  not  merely  putting 
the  evil  day  far  from  them,  but  never  once  think- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  its  approach  I  Is  it  not 
solemn  to  reflect,  that  in  every  congregation  there 
are  inditiduals,  who,  though  they  have  enjoyed 
many  and  great  teligious  advantages  from  earliest 
infancy,  have  permanently  profited  from  none, 
but  have  been,  like  the  sands  which  are  warmed 
by  the  sun,  fanned  with  every  breeze,  and  moist- 
ened with  every  shower,  but  on  which  nothing 
grows ;  who  have  had  the  Scriptures  almost  daily 
in  their  hands,  but  could  never  find  in  tRem  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  nor  learn  from  them  the 
knowledge  that  maketh  wise  unto  salvation ;  who 
have  had  the  truths  6f  the  Gospel  preached  in 
their  hearing  every  Sabbath-day,  and  its  doctrines 
and  phraseology  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,  but  whose  understandings  have  never 
been  effectually  convinced  of  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  the  plan  of  redemption  which  the  Gospel 
tmfolds,  nor  their  lives  regulated  by  its  precepts, 
nor  their  hearts  purified  by  its  hopes ;  the  sum 
total  of  whose  Christianity  amounts  to  a  few  hours 
of  serious  meditation  previously  to  their  first  en- 
compassing the  table  of  the  Lord,  some  confes- 
sions of  guilt,  and  some  voWs  to  love  and  serve 
God  made  in  sickness,  but  forgotten  in  health ; 
an  abstaining  from  such  gross  sins  as  might  alarm 
their  conscience,  or  injure  their  character  or  worldly 
interests ;  who  have  nothing  but  the  outward  form 
of  godliness,  and  yet  are  as  satisfied  and  solaced 
with  having  the  form,  as  the  genuine  Giristian  is 
with  feeling  the  power  and  exhibiting  the  reality? 
How  affecting  is  the  thought,  that  a  mere  profes- 
sor of  religion  may  be  regarding  himself  with  sen- 
timents of  fondest  complacency,  and  thinking  him- 
self perfectly  secure  as  to  his  character  here,  and 
his  state  hereafter,  while  God  is  accounting  him 
as  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  a  false  disciple, 
and  when  not  only  have  the  awful  word's  con- 
cerning him  been  pronounced,  '<  Cut  him  down, 
why  cumbereth  he  the  ground,**  but  the  very 
period  of  added  grace,  with  its  renewed  opportu- 
nities, warnings,  and  invitations^  is  about  to  ex« 
pire,  and  the  hour  almost  come  when  long-sufiRering 
patience  shall  no  more  be  exercised,  and  even 
mercy  itself  shall  cease  to  interpose  1  How  deeply 
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then,  1117  friends,  does  it  concern  us,  to  examine 
the  foundation  on  which  our  tranquillity  of  mind 
rests !  How  momentous  an  object  is  it,  and  how 
essentially  connected  with  our  eternal  interests, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  peace  we  enjoy  be  such 
as  arises  from  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Girist  as 
our  Redeemer,  a  cheerful  and  unreserved  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  a  firm  belief  in  his  power  to 
save  us  from  wrath,  and  to  bring  us  to  glory,  or 
from  our  conscience  having  become  seared  by 
the  practice  of  sin,  and  ourselves  having  been  de- 
livered up  to  a  state  of  judicial  hardness  of  heart ! 
When  a  man,  after  having  once  been  the  subject 
of  serious  impressions,  has  long  neglected  to  im- 
prove the  means  of  grace,  and  despised  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  resisted  the  operations  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  he  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  calmness 
and  ease  unexperienced  before. 

What  is  such  tranquillity  in  its  real  na- 
ture, and  in  the  end  to  which  it  conducts,  but  the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite  which  shall  soon  be  cut  ofif; 
and  to  what  can  it  be  more  fitly  compared  than  to 
the  treacherous  calm  which  ushers  in  and  which 
aggravates  the  desolations  of  the  earthquake  or  the 
storm  ?  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot,  they  did  eat, 
they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted, 
they  builded,  but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out 
of  Sodom,  the  same  moment  that  he  entered  into 
Zoar,  and  while  the  rising  sun  was  shining  on  their 
dwellings,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven, 
and  destroyed  them  alL  In  like  manner,  the  time 
when  ungodly  sinners,  and,  may  I  not  add,  when 
lukewarm  Christians,  are  indulging  in  dreams  of 
profoundest  security,  may  be  the  very  time  of  their 
utter  and  their  endless  ruin.  They  may  be  look- 
ing back  on  past  difficulties  and  past  dangers ;  they 
may  be  in  perfect  health  and  flourishing  in  afflu- 
ence, and  be  exultingly  contrasting  their  present 
state  of  outward  comfort  and  happiness  with  their 
former  trials  and  distresses,  and  tasting  all  the 
blessings  of  an  overflowing  cup ;  they  may  be  lay- 
ing their  wisest,  and  most  judicious,  and  most 
extensive  schemes  of  worldly  ambition,  in  the  very 
hour,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  often 
threatened  and  long  suspended  vengeance  of  an 
angry  God  bursts  upon  tneir  head.  <<  In  such  an 
hour  as  they  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 
Be  ye  not,  then,  my  friends,  in  darkness,  that 
that  day  may  not  overtake  you  as  a  thief.  Ye 
are  all,  at  least  ye  uU  profess  to  be,  the  children 
of  light,  and  the  children  of  the  day.  Therefore 
do  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  watch  and  be  sober. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MRS  SCHOOFF,  OF  POONA. 
[The  following  interesting  account  of  the  death  of  a 
devoted  Christian  female  is  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
chell, one  of  the  General  Assembly's  Missionaries,  in 
the  "  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,"  for  October  1836.] 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly's mission  here  has  met  with  a  severe  loss.  Mrs 
Schooff  was  an  able,  a  devoted,  and  a  gratuitous  la- 
bourer. The  poor  Hindu  girls  and  women  have  also 
lost  a  kind  and  affectionate  teacher.  Having  been 
£uniliar,  from  her  youth,  with  one  of  the  native  hn^ 
^gcs,  she  had  facilities  for  labour,  which  are  seldom 


to  be  found  in  ladies  who  come  to  this  country  cons. 
derably  advanced  in  life.  She  was  ready,  aocordliv^  to 
her  ability,  to  every  good  work :  besides  taking  a  dose 
and  daily  charge  of  the  female  schools  of  this  unsRon^ 
and  attending  to  a  class  in  the  English  Sabbath  icbools, 
she  had  made  arrangements  for  conunendng^  a  boardh^ 
establishment  for  dMtittite  girls  and  others,  who  would 
be  under  her  care  night  and  day.  Houses  for  be^ 
ning  operations  had  indeed  been  built,  and  some  giHi 
and  women  had  been  engaged.  But  lo  1  in  the  midst 
of  these  plans  of  usefulness,  she  is  cut  down  by  a  short 
illness  of  fifteen  days ;  her  labours  are  brought  to  «a 
end,  and  she  is  received  to  her  reward.  Whilst  «% 
wonder  at  these  dispensations,  we  submit,  knowii^ 
that  in  very  faithfulness  God  doth  afflict  us,  that  where 
we  cannot  trace  we  must  trust  him,  and  cast  the  viork 
which  he  has  committed  to  us  still  upon  his  caxe, 
assured  that  though  one  and  all  of  us  should  die,  it 
will,  in  his  own  time,  advance  to  the  completioo. 
Though  our  fi&ith  is  tried,  it  is  not  extirpated ;  we  sti£ 
hang  upon  God's  Word.  He  iiill  give  us  those  feUcv- 
labourers,  and  that  success,  which  will  redound  to  his 
own  glory. 

Mrs  Schooff  did  not  confine  her  labours  to  ihe 
schools ;  she  also  gave  herself  diligently  to  the  stadj 
of  the  Marathi  language,  and  to  the  cooapositis  of 
books  in  that  language.  A  tract,  a  translation  by  bv, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Bombay  Book  and  Tnrt 
Society,  and  she  has  left,  in  a  state  of  conaidersbk 
forwardness,  an  original  work  of  much  larger  site,  ccs- 
taining  biograpliical  notices  of  the  princi|»l  cbnneun 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  works,  t« 
be  immediately  set  about,  she  had  planned.  In  one  of 
those,  which  required  some  picturing,  she  was  to  hare 
had  the  aid  of  a  valuable  feinale  friend  at  the  station. 

I  pray  that  this  short  statement  of  her  doings  and 
intentions  may  be  the  means  of  rousing  to  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen  many  of  our  female  frienck, 
who,  I  am  certain,  have  talents  for  the  work,  aa^ 
could  also,  with  a  little  management,  commaind  su^ 
cient  time.  Airs  Schooff  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a 
lady,  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  mission,  dcrot- 
ing  herself  expressly  to  the  work  of  God.  I  ma? 
mention  one,  dear  to  her,  alas !  gone  to  her  rest,  and 
from  whose  fire  she  imbibed  no  inconsiderable  ponios 
of  her  missionary  flame,  Mrs  Candy.  I  could  who 
mention-  a  dear  friend  still  with  us ;  but  I  would  cot 
intrude  on  labours  which  court  not  public  observatioo, 
which  will  be  fiilly  rewarded  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  yea,  which  are  even  now,  however  obscure,  their 
own  reward. 

<*  From  near  the  commencement  of  that  illness  she 
seemed  to  think  that  death  was  in  the  cop :  and  she 
even  then  expressed  to  me  a  readiness,  yes,  even  a 
wish,  to  depart  and  be  with  Jesus.  She  senoed  to  give 
herself  much  to  prayer  and  religious  meditation,  and 
was  always  delighted  when  I  could  conomand  leisure  to 
pray  with  her,  and  read  the  Scriptures  to  her,  whidb 
she  could  not  well  do  herself  from  the  position  ia 
which  she  found  it  necessary  to  lie.  She  would  thea 
often  request  me  to  pray  for  something  particular,  si 
for  much  of  the  light  of  the  Lord's  countenance,  that 
Jesus  might  be  near  her,  that  she  might  have  p^eace 
under  her  sufferings,  that  she  might  not  be  much  radml 
with  pain.  In  reading  to  her  the  Scriptures,  she  would 
often  stop  me,  and  say,  *  Read  that  again,  it  is  so 
sweet,'  or  '  I  do  not  fully  understand  it,'  showing  how 
much  her  mind  was  exercised  on  the  various  subjects 
which  were  presented.  Once,  when  we  had  been  cub- 
versing  about  the  value  and  excellency  of  Jesus,  s^ 
said,  *  O I  the  sound  of  his  name  is  very  sweet  to  mc ; 
introduce  it  as  much  as  you  can  into  your  readii^,  if 
possible,  in  every  verse.'  I  was  then  reading  to  her 
out  of  a  collection  of  promises,  so  that  I  had  littla 
difficulty  in  complying  with  her  request. 
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"  t)!^]!!^  the  wbole  of  ber  illness,  she  was  always 
ready  to  speak  comfort  io  those  around  her ;  to  her 
sorrowing  mother  especially  she  used  to  say,  '  Do  not 
weep  for  me ;  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  tears.'  I 
observed  only  one  cloud  come  over  her  mind  ;  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  her  affliction.  I  was, 
as  usual,  reading  to  her,  when  I  came  to  a  promise  ad- 
dressed to  the  '  righteous,*  such  as, '  the  righteous  shall 
hold  o;i  his  way,  and  he  that  hath  pure  hands  shall  wax 
stronger  and  stronger,'  she  interrupted  me,  and  said, 
'  So  you  think  I  can  appropriate  these  words  to  my- 
self ? '  Then  continuing  further  to  disclose  the  state 
of  her  mind,  she  said  that  she  was  not  righteous ;  that 
she  had  been  thinking  of  her  past  life  ;  that  she  saw 
it  to  be  filled  with  sin ;  that  it  appeared  very  unprofit- 
able ;  that  even  her  best  actions  were  unworthy,  as 
she  feared  that  wrong  motives  had  often  prompted  her 
to  do  what  she  had  done  ;  that  there  was  much  more 
regard  to  man  in  them  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  quite  in  vain,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  these  circumstances,  to  speak  to  her  about  the 
evidences  of  her  sincerity  and  piety.  I  immediately 
admitted  that  all  she  had  stated  might  be  true,  that 
vire  are  all  sinners,  that  even  the  best  Christians  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  daily ;  but  that  whilst  these 
things  should  humble  us,  they  should  not  make  us  mi- 
serable, or  keep  us  from  coming  to  Jesus  for  pardon 
and  for  grace.  In  order  to  quiet  her  mind,  I  repeated 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  among  them  occurred 
these  words,  *  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin.*  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  said,  *  Yes, 
yes,  these  are  precious  words  I  I  will  take  hold  of 
them,  and  rest  upon  them.'  And  she  farther  added 
with  Job,  *  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him. '  The  first  of  these  passages  was  afterwards  often 
in  her  mouth.  *  The  blood  of  Jesus,'  was  an  expres- 
sion occurring  in  almost  everything  she  said. 

"  From  this  time  till  her  dea^  which  was  six  or 
seven  days  after,  she  had  an  uninterrupted  season  of  joy 
and  comfort,  although  she  experienced  no  great  ecsta- 
cnes.  The  above  conversation  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  when  I  went  to  her  next  morning,  she  said 
that  she  was  happy,  that  she  had  been  thinlong  a  great 
deal  during  the  night,  that  she  was  now  sure  that  her 
sins  were  pardoned,  and  that  she  was  a  child  of  God. 
I  conceive  that  this  exercise,  about  the  evil  of  sin,  is 
just  as  striking  a  proof  of  her  piety,  as  the  greatest 
raptures  would  have  been.  It  shows  how  deeply  she 
was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  her  vileness  and  unwor- 
thiness,  and  how  tenderly  she  was  alive  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  desirableness  of  complete  purity.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  a  finishing  stroke  in  her  preparation 
for  heaven.  Her  exercise  thus  led  her  to  feel  still 
more  deeply  the  value  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  and  went 
to  prepare  her  for  praising  Him  '  who  has  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  firom  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,'  and  for 
ascribing  to  him  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

**  I  think  it  was  on  the  same  morning,  when  con- 
versing with  her  concerning  the  love  of  Jesus,  and 
repeating  such  passages  of  Scripture  and  portions  of 
hymns  as  I  thought  suitable  to  the  occasion,  that  she 
herself  began  to  repeat,  as  expressive  of  her  present 
feelings,  the  fifty-fourth  paraphrase  of  our  collection : 

'  rm  not  aaham'd  to  own  my  Lord, 
Nor  to  defend  biB  cauie.* 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  requested  me  to  re- 
peat the  whole  of  it  for  her,  which  I  did— 

*  Maintain  the  glory  of  hii  croH, 

And  honour  all  bU  lawi. 
Jesua  my  Lord  !  I  know  hi«  name^ 

Hit  name  U  all  my  boait ; 
Kor  will  he  put  my  soul  to  ihame, 

Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost. 
I  know  that  safe  with  him  remain^ 

Protected  by  his  power, 
.What  I've  oommicted  to  nis  tniat. 

^TUl  the  dMiiire  hour. 


Then  win  he  own  his  serrani'i  name ' 

Before  his  Father's  Ikce, 
And  in  the  new  Jerusalem  ■ 

Appoint  my  soul  a  place.* 

She  also  manifbsted  great  comfort  in  the  hymn-*- 

*  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus*  name  I 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall : 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all ! ' 

About  this  time,  she  gave  me  some  directions  concern* 
ing  the  disposal  of  her  worldly  matters  with  the 
greatest  composure. 

'*  It  was  now  that  her  medical  attendants  had  some 
better  hopes  of  her  case  than  previously  ;  but  instead 
of  being  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  recovery,  at 
which  those  around  her  were  anxious  to  grasp,  she  ma- 
nifested no  desire  for  it.  She  even  said  that  she  would 
rather  not,  as  it  referred  to  herself,  recover,  though 
she  would  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  if  it  would 
be  for  his  glory.  Th'us,  when  by  her  still  continuing 
to  sink,  hope  was  again  extinguished  in  the  minds  of 
her  attendants,  she  was  not  in  the  least  moved  by  it. 
The  nearer  death  approached,  the  more  desirous  was 
she  to  be  gone.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sabbath  last, 
the  I5th  instant,  the  day  previous  to  her  dissolution, 
she  ^^'as  heard  to  say,  *  Come  quickly.  Lord  Jesus  I  * 
and  addressing  me,  she  said,  '  O  how  is  He  so  late  of 
coming  I '  Perhaps,  bodily  pain  might  have  some  effect 
in  producing  this  particular  anxiety  to  depart,  as  she 
once,  referring  to  her  distress,  said,  when  I  was  about 
to  pray  with  her,  *  Beseech  him  not  to  tear  me.'  I 
believe  this  was  the  only  time  I  heard  her  complain  of 
her  distress,  and  it  seemed  not  to  be  from  any  impa- 
tient feeling,  but  rather  from  a  desire  that  she  might 
have  her  mind  at  ease  and  collected. 

"  The  same  evening,  as  she  could  not  sleep,  I  was 
sitting  by  her ;  it  was  perhaps  about  eleven  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  heavenly  frame 
of  mind.  I  was  silent,  and  everything  in  the  house 
was  hushed,  when,  -with  her  hands  clasped  together, 
and  her  eye  uplifted  towards  heaven,  she  exclaimed, 

•  Glorious  Jesus ! '  Then,  after  a  little  pause,  *  I  do 
not  wish  to  remain ;  *  and  then,  after  another  pause, 

*  Come  quickly,  dear  Jesus  I  *  Then  again,  •  Thou  art 
hiding.'  Now  she  was  silent,  and  in  a  little  wliile 
uttered  another  exclamation,  *  Thou  art  obedient ! ' 
Then,  after  a  pause,  *  My  sweet  baby  is  there  1*  I  did 
not  interrupt  her  during  this  vision,  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
of  heaven ;  but  when  she  appeared  sunk  back  again  to 
earth,  I  rose,  and  placed  my  hand  on  one  of  hers, 
which  was  quite  cold,  when  she  held  up  both  of  them, 
and  said,  *  These  are  tokens  of  the  promised  rest,'  I 
suppose  in  reference  to  their  being  now  cold  and^  be- 
numbed, and  so  indicating  her  approaching  end. 

"  Soon  after  this,  as  if  having  had  an  angel  from 
heaven  strengthening  her,  she  cast  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  nurse,  who  was  attending  near  her,  and 
addressing  her  in  the  most  affectionate  accents,  told 
her  of  the  great  value  of  the  soul,  entreated  her  to 
think  of  it,  and  to  flee  to  the  blood  of  Christ  for  re- 
fuge. As  she  knew  that  the  wonum  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  she  exhorted  her  to  renounce  all  dependence 
on  the  Pope,  saying,  «  He  cannot  save  you.  He  is  not 
God ;  he  is  a  mere  man  like  yourself.  He  is  not  even 
man,  he  is  Satan.'  Having  thus  addressed  her  in  a 
most  serious  and  inimitable  manner,  both  for  language 
and  feeling,  and  having  got  a  promise  from  the  woman 
to  think  of  what  she  had  said,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  breast,  and  said,  in  a  most  heavenly  way,  which 
made  me  feel  it  good  to  be  there,  *  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  precious  Jesus  is  to  me.  I  would  not  change  my 
present  feelings  for  the  promise  of  ages  of  the  greatest 
worldly  happiness.'  She  then  called  her  ayah,  and 
addressed  her  in  Hindustinf.  There  was  something 
indescribably  touching  in  hearing  the  accents  of  ten<« 
demess,  entreaty,  and  piety  clothed  in  this  tongue* 
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She  begwi  by  ieQIag  )ier  that  she  was  dying,  and  going 
to  God ;  and  then  heseeched  her  to  renounce  Muham- 
mad, and  to  belieye  in  Jesus,  as  the  only  Saviour  of 
the  guilty,  and  then  to  come  with  her  to  glory.  The 
poor  woman  was  deeply  affected,  and  cried  much  all 
the  time  of  this  most  moving  address. 

**  She  next  called  an  old  male  servant,  who  had  been 
with  her  about  twelve  years  as  a  tailor,  and  for  whom 
she  had  much  affection,  and  addressing  him  in  the  same 
language,  and  in  the  same  strain,  she  exhorted  him  to 
flee  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  to  renounce  Muhammad, 
as  no  prophet,  and  said  that  she  prayed  for  his  salva- 
tion. Th|^  man  was  also  deeply  affected,  and  promised 
to  think  of  ^hat  she  had  said. 

"  Her  mother,  hearing  some  commotion  in  the  room, 
eame  in,  and  entreated  her  to  spare  herself;  she  then 
addressed  her  in  something  of  these  terms,  '  Q  my 
dear  mother  J  I  may  yet  comfort  you,  but  I  thought 
this  such  a  nice  opportunity  to  testify  to  these  poor 
iouls.* — Tlie  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 

<*  I  did  not  attempt  to  hinder  her  from  thiis  address- 
ing the  servants.  I  could  not ;  I  literally  stood  still 
to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  It  was  a  season  the  like 
of  whi(^  I  have  only  once  before  witnessed,  and  may 
not  soon  be  so  highly  iavoured  again.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  heavenliness  of  it  to  any  one 
who  was  not  present.  Such  language,  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  put  me  much  in  mind  of  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spt^ke.  O  1  such  preaching,  could  it 
l^  attained  to,  thought  I,  how  powerful  must  it 
prove  I 

**  After  this  she  fell  into  a  sleep,  which  lasted  till 
about  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  As  I  then 
approached  her  bedside»  she  told  me  to  speak  of  Jesus 
to  her ;  that  she  felt  disappointed  that  she  was  still 
here  ;  that  she  thought  Jesus  had  promised  to  take  her 
to  himself  before  this  time ;  that,  however,  during  the 
night  she  had  enjoyed  unspeakable  pleasure  in  a  vision 
of  the  glory  of  God,  which  was  indescribable ;  that, 
in  consequence,  she  thought  she  now  loved  God  even 
more  thAn  the  Saviour  himself.  I  said  to  her,  '  My 
dear  Mrs  Schooff,  you  know  Jesus  b  God.'  She  an- 
swered, *  I  know  that ;  I  was  only  referring  to  former 
things.*  I  suppose  she  here  alluded  to  her  former  per- 
ceptions of  the  Saviour's  glory,  as  eclipsed  by  what 
she  had  now  seen,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  any 
one  besides  God.  She  replied,  '  0  yes  I  I  saw  the 
i^igels.*  How  many  of  them  ?  *  I  could  not  number 
them ;  there  was  a  host.'     What  else  did  you  see  ? 

*  My  own  dear  child,  and  my  sister's  child,  and  my  be- 
loved Mrs  Candy.'  I  then  mentioned  to  her  the  names 
of  some  departed  saints,  and  asked  if  she  had  not 
recognized  any  of  them.  She  said,  '  No ;  I  was  not 
very  intimate  mth  them.*  This,  though  doubtless  a 
mere  dream,  seemed  to  have  a  very  comforting  effect 
on  her  spirits,  and  was,  no  doubt,  allowed  for  that  very 
purpose ;  and  it  showed  with  what  her  mind  was  fully 
occupied. 

"  From  this  time  till  about  three  o'cock  ?.  m.,  she 
continued  to  sink  &st,  but  spoke  now  and  then  in  a 
very  comforting  manner,  and  attended  to  what  wwi 
spoken  and  read  to  her.  1  think  that  it  was  during 
this  period  that,  after  having  said  something  of  Jesus, 
and  feeling  her  inability  to  proceed,  she  said  to  me, 

*  Be  you  my  mouth  to  speak  his  praise.'  About  this 
time  also  she  sent  some  messages  to  her  relations  and 
trieuds,  but  feeling  it  difficult,* she  said,  *  Exhort  them 
all  to  believe  in  the  Saviourf  and  give  them  my  love 
and  blessing.' 

**  She  now  mentioned  to  me  that,  after  she  was 
dead,  she  wished  me  to  call  together  the  girls  of  her 
MarathI  school,  and  charge  them  in  her  name  to  re- 
nounce idolatry,  and  believe  in  the  Redeemer.  She 
lidded,  *  Tell  them  thi^t  this  is  the  word  of  God.  Tell 
{^umi|*  a  tiiod^  wobuw  who  bas.  for  sonni  tioijB  l^en 


under  her  instmction  in  the  school,  and  has  ut 
shewn  much  feeling  on  the  subject  of  religion,  '  not  to 
delay  ]QT\geT,  but  instantly  to  receive  the  grace  of  the 
Saviour.'  A  similar  message  she  left;  to  her  pandit,  la 
whose  spiritual  well-being  she  had  much  interefftc*d 
herself  and  who  had  also  given  her  some  hope  that 
her  labour  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  servants  of  the 
house  she  also  wished  me  particularly  to  addresa.  To 
all  this  I  promised  to  attend,  and  was  enabled  to  do  «o 
on  the  day  of  her  Mineral,  when  severs}  of  those  pre- 
sent seemed  much  affected.  The  ipteresta  of  the 
school  now  mentioned,  for  which,  during  the  la^t  ytu 
and  a  half,  she  hdd  laboured  most  assiduously,  seemed 
to  dwell  much  on  her  mind.  She  expressed  partirular 
satisfaction  when  she  was  assured  that  everythiLf 
would  be  done  to  secure  its  efficiency,  and  to  cai^r 
it  on  in  the  way  in  which  she  left  it.  When  bcr  CLccfic: 
once  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject,  she  said,  *  May  G*-? 
bless  you,  my  dear  mother,  you  have  greatly  coa> 
forted  me.* 

**  To  her  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  the  left  a  mcs- 
saxj^e  with  a  lady,  a  worker  together  with  her  in  thh 
labour  of  love,  She  wished  them  to  be  particukr^ 
exhorted  to  attend  to  religion  in  the  daja  of  ihSi 
youth. 

*'  After  the  hour  above-mentioned,  she  seemed  to 
have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  power  of  commuu- 
cation,  though  she  was  evidently  quite  sensible,  is4 
heard  whatever  was  read  beside  her,  and  also  united 
in  the  prayers  which  were  put  up  in  her  behalf.  Oi 
one  occasion,  after  we  had  been  kneeling  around  Wr 
bed-  in  supplication,  she  onened  her  eyes  and  lookai 
upon  us  all  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  something.  I  ai-kf  ti 
her  if  she  was  happy,  when  she  very  audibly  answ<erc<!, 
*  I  am  happy.'  And  when  I  addedt  *  Are  you  trust •u* 
on  the  Cord  Jesus  ? '  she  nodded  assent.  She  afttT- 
wards  brought  my  ear  near  to  her  mouth  to  make  m* 
hear  something  she  wished  to  say,  but  we  could  o&!> 
guess  at  what  \ras  the  import  of  her  communicatic::. 
From  this  till  she  died,  I  think  the  only  articular^ 
sentence  she  uttered  was  another,  'I  am  happy,'  in 
answer  to  a  question  proposed  to  her.  Ju^t  aboj: 
nine  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  she  called  out  for  t^c 
nurse,  and  raising  herself  up  a  little,  was  caught  in  tl« 
arms  of  those  who  had  rushed  to  her  couch,  and  hav> 
ing  placed  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  the  nurse,  inu 
dead  in  a  few  moments.  Her  spirit  winged  its  waj  to 
the  mansions  which  Jesus  has  prepared  for  those  wLo 
love  him, — ^tobk  its  station  before  the  throne  of  b<:r 
Saviour  and  her  God.  Then  all  her  most  warmly 
cherished  hopes  were  ^ly  realized. 

*  And  Uiere  the  now  doth  stand. 
With  angel  h«rp  and  rolee, 

Arafd  the  holy  saintlj  bandL 
Who  do  in  Christ  ri^oice. 

Her  Joy  shall  never  pass  awar, 

Ite  crowA  of  gold  sbaU  na'm  (teosi^** 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Prayer,  the  Christian  $  delight, — Whatever  is  t?f 
believer's  lot,  wherever  the  bounds  of  hia  habiu*^*:^:: 
are  appointed,  ivnd  whatever  are  the  outward  circuo 
stances  of  his  condition,  it  is  his  great  aim  to  maintaiq 
a  prayerful  spirit.  At  times,  he  enters  into  his  do^t. 
and  shuts  the  door,  and  prays  to  his  Father  who  is  nt 
secret,  and  his  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  rewards 
him  openly.  (Mat.  vi.  6.)  At  times,  he  goes  wit^ 
^  the  muhxtude  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of 
'  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  keep  holy  day,  aed 
,  he  pours  out  his  aoiil  to  him,  aayin|;;  **  Why  art  Iho^i 
cast  down,  O  my  soul?  and  why  art  thou  diaquieted  u- 
me  ?  hope  thou'  in  God ;  for  I  sh^  yet  praise  him  fe 
the  help  of  hia  countenance.  O  my  God,  my  soul  i» 
cast  down  within  me :  therefore  wi&  I  remember  tbe« 
from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Harmonitea*  freai 
the  hill  Mizar."'    (Ps.  xlii.  5^  6.}    4(  other  times,  tbt 
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fiiftce  of  his  devotion  19  by  the  river  side,  where  prayer 
may  "have  been  wont  tp  be  made,  (Acts  j^vi.  13 ;)  or, 
like  tbat  of  St.  Peter,  upon  tbe  house-top  at  tpe  sixth 
hour.  (Acts  z.  30J  Sometimes,  like  St.  Paul  and 
his  friends,  it  is  on  the  sea  shore  that  he  kneels  down 
and  prays,  (Acts  xxi.  6 ;)  and,  upon  other  occasions,  in 
obedience  to  apostolic  precept,  it  is  with  the  sick  that 
he  pours  forth  tbe  prayer  of  fiuth.  (James  v,  15.) 
At  evening,  and  morning,  and  noon,  does  he  pray  and 
cry  aloud.  (Ps.  Iv.  17.)  In  a  word,  the  believer  ever 
carries  about  with  him  his  prayerful  spirit ;  he  cannot 
be  without  it, — it  is  the  link  between  his  soul  and  hea- 
ven. As  the  ivy  bush,  by  its  fibres,  climbs  up  and 
surmounts  the  lofty  wall,  or  the  towering  tree,  so  is 
prayer,  that  living  tendril,  put  forth  from  the  spirit  of 
the  believer,  by  which  it  climbs  up  and  ascends  even 
to  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  by  which  it  connects  itself 
with  celestial  objects,  and  lays  hold  of  Him  who,  al- 
though gone  into  heaven,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
tiiat  mighty  i^-rn  of  Ms  own  preparation.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  believer,  by  prayer,  lays  hold  of,  and  abides  in, 
Clirist.  Although  a  sojourner  in  the  Mrorld  below,  his 
affections  are  set  on  things  above ;  he  is,  so  to  speak, 
half  on  earth,  half  in  heaven ;  yea,  much  more  than 
the  half  of  him  is  in  heaven ;  and  such  is  tbe  firm  hold 
which,  by  the  arm  of  prayer,  he  keeps  of  his  Lord, 
that  his  language  is  that  of  the  wrestling  patriarch  at 
Pf  nicl,  "  I  will  pot  let  thee  go,  except  thoii  bless  me." 
(Geu.  xxxii.  26.) — Sosthenes.  (On  l/nion  with  Christ 
and  abiding  in  Ihm,) 

I^eparation  necestary, — God  looketh  for  great  en- 
tertainment in  our  hearts,  and  at  our  hands;  and, 
therefore,  we  should  prepare  for  him :  God  welcomes 
you  unto  his  table,  and  you  nqost  welcome  God  into 
your  hearts,,  and  both  require  preparation.  When  you 
expect  some  nobleman  to  oome  into  your  house,  what 
preparation  do  you  make  for  him?  Your  house  is 
cleansed — your  best  furniture  brought  forth — and  all 
}otir  servants  ready  to  attend  him.  When  you  come 
uTtto  a  sacrament,  the  Great  God  is  to  come  into  your 
htart ;  therefore,  set  open  the  everlasting  gates  of  your 
soul,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  enter  in ;  and  let  every 
room  in  your  heart  be  washed  and  cleansed,  and  hung 
uith  the  tapestry  and  embroidery  of  the  Spirit;  and 
let  all  the  faculties  of  your  soul,  and  graces  \n  your 
heart,'  be  ready  to  attend  him.  Let  love  receive  (lim, 
let  faith  eye  him,  and  your  soul  have  converse  and  com- 
mune with  him Doolittlk. 

Paradise, — Heaven  is  the  proper  place  where  all 
excellency  dwells.  Should  we  not  then  dwell  mentally 
there  ?  As  the  fields  are  most  pleasant,  Hertile,  and 
beaatiftxl,  which  lie  nearest  the  perpendicuku:  r^ys  of 
tbe  aun,  so  the  more  nearly  we  approfvch  tbe  Swi  ^f 
Bighttcftmus^  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  shall  our 
coodition  be ;  how  shall  we  bloom  and  flourish  like  a 
tree  phinted  by  tbe  rivers  of  waters  I  Oh  1  how  beauti- 
ful shall  we  become  in  the  eyes  of  God,  angels,  and 
saints !  Worldlings^  you  dwell  in  a  cold  dimAte  ■  can 
any  thing  befal  you  except  withering  and  decay? 
Come  hither,  this  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  world ;  were 
ye  bere«  ye  could  not  but  cry  out, — **  The  lines  are 
fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage.'* — ^Wellwood. 

XTien  shaU  ve  ^010,  if  we  foUono  on  to  know  the 
Lord*. — In  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  true  reli- 
gion, I  confess  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of  fixing  the 
criterion  of  a  work  of  grace  too  high^  lest  the  mourners 
in  Zion  should  be  diseoaraged  i  because  I  find  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  tnch  should  not  be  discouraged,  but 
cooaforted ;  and  because  it  appears  that  the  scriptural 
marks  hav«  respect  rather  to  desires,  if  real,  than  to 
attainments,  orjat  least  to  those  attainments  which 
are  often  possessed  by  persons  who  are  kept  very  short 
of  teniirfe  comforts.  (Mat.  v.  9^9:  Luke  xyiii«  12, 


13 ;  1  Peter  ii.  7.)  There  is  an  error  in  any  one  sup- 
posing that  a  person  should  di^te  his  conversion  and 
his  commencing  a  believer  from  the  time  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  Gospel  truths  with  that  clearness  and  power  as 
to  produce  in  him  an  abiding  assurance.  The  apostle, 
in  Eph.  i.  13,  makes  a  phdii  distinction  between  be- 
lieving and  being  sealed  vdth  the  Holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise. By  the  experience  and  observation  of  many 
yeara,  I  have  been  more  and  more  persuaded  that,  to 
represent  assurance  as  being  necessarily  of  the  essence 
of  fiuth,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Scripture,  which,  in 
many  places,  either  expressly  asserts,  or  strongly  inti- 
mates the  contcarv.  (John  i.  50,  and  xx.  29 ;  Rom. 
X.  9 ;  1  John  v.  1.)  Whoever  is  not  a  believer,  must 
be  an  unbeliever, — ^there  can  be  no  medium.  Either, 
then,  there  are  many  believers  who  have  no  assurance, 
or  else  there  are  many  unbelievers  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  who  hate  sin,  are  poor  in 
spirit,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  by  their 
temper  and  conversation ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  those 
who  now  have  assurance,  had,  before  they  attained  it, 
a  something  which  wrought  by  love,  and  overcame  the 
world.  I  know  no  principle  capable  of  these  effects 
but  fiiith,  which,  though  it  be  at  first  but  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  is  yet  tibe  seed  of  God,  and  though  it  be 
fiunt,  it  is  genuine,  as  the  dawning  light  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  flows  firom  the  noon-day  sun. 
I  allow  that,  while  fiiith  is  weak,  there  may  he  little 
solid  comfort,  if,  by  that  expression,  abiding  comfort 
be  meant.  Faith  gives  safety  and  spiritual  life ;  abid- 
ing peace  and  establishment  follow  the  sealing  of  the 
Spirit.  But  though  an  infimt  has  not  the  strength, 
activity,  and  understanding  which  he  will  attain  when 
he  arrives  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  is  as  tully  pos- 
sessed of  a  principle  of  life,  while  he  is  an  infant,  as 
at  any  time  afterwards.  To  represent  assurance  in  any 
light  as  if  it  were  unattainable,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
thing  which  is  not  most  constantly  and  earnestly  to  be 
desired  and  sought  after,  is  equally  erroneous  with 
asserting  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  faith  without  it. 
Assurance  is  a  Uessed  privil^  vouchsafed  to  those 
who  walk  very  closely  with  God,  and  is  connected 
with  the  "  fiuth  which  groweth  exceedingly."  So  far 
from  resting  satisfied  without  H,  therefore,  every  real 
Christian  ought  to  strive  after  its  possessioD.  This  he 
will  do,  not,  however,  as  if  it  were  a  se^pante  or  dis- 
joined object  of  pursuit;  but,  by  cultivating  an  increas- 
ing intimacy  with  the  i\f\Tigt  of  God,  a  deeper  and 
more  habitual  impression  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
his  favour,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  personally  has 
in  all  the  great  objects  of  the  heavenly  world,  he  will 
reach  a  state  of  mind  that,  in  fact,  and  almost  insensi- 
bly, will  realize  the  very  end  he  has  in  view. — J. 
Newtow. 

Union  mtk  Chtkt  a  high  primUae, — Among  men  it 
is  universally  esteemed  an  honouraole  distinction  to  be 
related  by  blood  to  some  ancient  fiuiily,  whose  founder 
signalized  himself  above  his  compeers  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  and,  in  an  sge  fiir  remote,  won  for  himself 
an  imperishable  name.  But  what  are  all  fiimily  dis- 
tinctions on  earth,  what  is  alliance  with  the  most  an- 
cient and  noble  blood  among  the  sons  of  men,  compared 
with  the  lofty  dignity,  the  high  privilege,  of  being  of 
the  very  same  humanity  with  Him  who  existed  before 
Abraham,  yea,  before  Adam,  yea,  before  the  worlds,, 
whose  name  is  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  I  Let  others  boast  of  their  pedijjjee,  of  their 
heraldic  distinctions,  of  their  descent,  if  they  will, 
from  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  fiunilies  of  the  earth ; 
let  them  run  up  the  genealogy  of  their  forefathers,  i^ 
they  please,  even  to  mighty  Nimrod,  but  let  the  Chris- 
tian consider  it  a  higher  honour  far,  that  he  is  of  the 
very  same  flesh  with  Him  who  ii^  and  who  was 
pointed  to  be,  the  Heir  of  all  things, — Sosthevs«,  (I 
Union  with  Christ  and  abiding  in  WtfuJ 
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SACBED  POETRY. 


•*OOD  19  rovE." 

[Ttom  the  Select  Renuini  of  the  late  Rcr.  ThonUM  R.  Tayidr.] 

All  I  feel,  and  hear,  and  see, 
God  of  love  t  is  full  of  thee. 

Earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  flowers, 

Air,  with  all  its  beams  and  showers. 

Ocean's  infinite  expanse, 

Heaven's  resplendent  countenance, — 

All  around,  and  all  above. 

Hath  this  record, — '*  God  is  love ! " 

Sounds  among  the  vales  and  hills. 
In  the  woods,  and  by  the  rills. 
Of  the  breeze,  and  of  the  bird. 
By  the  gentle  summer  stirr'd, — 
All  these  songs,  beneath,  above, 
Have  one  burden, — "  God  is  love  1 " 

All  the  hopes  and  fears  that  start 
From  the  fountain  of  the  heart ; 
All  the  quiet  bliss  that  lies 
In  our  human  sympathies, — 
These  are  voices  from  above 
Sweetly  whispering, — "  God  is  love  I " 

AU  I  feel,  and  hear,  and  see, 
God  of  love  I  is  full  of  thee. 


HUMAN  lilFE. 

What  is  life  ? — 'tis  all  a  vapour ; 

Soon  it  vanishes  away ; 
Life  is  like  a  djdng  taper ; 

Oh,  my  soul,  why  wish  to  stay  ? 
Why  not  spread  thy  wings  and  fly 
Straight  to  yonder  world  of  joy  ? 

See  that  glory,  how  resplendent  I 

Brighter  fiu*  than  fiuicy  paints. 
There,  in  majesty  transcendent  I 

Jesus  reigns,  the  king  of  saints. 
Spread  thy  wings,  my  soul,  and  fly 
Straight  to  yonder  world  of  joy. 

Joyful  crowds  his  throne  surrounding. 

Sing  with  rapture  of  his  love, 
Through  the  heavens  his  praises  sounding 

Filling  all  the  courts  above. 
Spread  iky  wings,  my  soul,  and  fly 
Straight  to  yonder  world  of  joy. 

Go  and  share  his  people's  glory ; 

Midst  the  ransomed  crowd  appear ; 
Thine  a  joyM  wondrous  story : 

One  that  angels  love  to  hear. 
Spread  thy  wings,  my  soul,  and  fly 
Straight  to  yonder  world  of  joy. 

KXLLT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  prayer  of  a  Choctaw  Indian ^Mr  T^lliams,  a 

missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  gives  the  following 
prayer,  as  offered  by  an  Indian  who  had  been  sleeping 
at  his  bouse : — **  O  my  Father !  O  Jehovah  1  this  morn- 
ing thou  hast  lent  us ;  yesterday  was  thy  day,  not  ours ; 
but  it  is  past,  and  ours  has  returned.  On  thy  beloved 
day  I  was  in  thy  beloved  house,  and  heard  thy  Word. 
I  slept  here  last  night,  and  this  morning  I  am  here,  in 
the  midst  of  thy  messengers,  kneeling  down  here  to 
make  supplication  unto  thee.  O  my  Father !  hear  me, 
pity  me,  help  roe.  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  red  man,  and 
know  nothing.    I  have  broken  thy  law,  and  profaned 


thy  Sabbaths  very  mudi.    I  am  a  poor  lost  min.   0 
Jehovah  I  pity  me.     O  my  Father !  thou,  of  thine  own 
mind,  in  love  to  souls,  ^dst  give  up  thine  ooIt  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  die  for  lost  sinners.  Jesus  sorely  is  the 
Saviour  of  such.     O  Jehovah !  thou  hast  pitied  as. 
thy  poor  red  children,  so  that  thou  hast  sent  ns  th; 
Word,  by  thy  servants  that  are  in  the  midst  of  us. 
We  praise  thee,  O  Jehovah,  my  Father  above !  Win 
I  hear  of  Jesus  suflTering  and  dying  for  poor  sinner^,  : 
gives  me  sorrow  of  heart.     O  Jesus !  thy  blood  ns 
spilt,  and  thou  in  agony  didst  die  for  sinners.    Win 
thine  own  blood  thou  hast  bought  my  soul.   Thj  blood 
can  cleanse  from  sin  ;  nothing  else  can.    0  that  thou 
wouldst  pity  me,  and  wash  my  filthy  heart  with  tlij 
precious  blood.     Do  not  cast  off  one  of  us.    Do  pitr 
us,  we  are  helpless.     If  we  say  we  will  deaote  our 
own  hearts,  and  try  to  do  it,  we  cannot    0  Jesus!  thj' 
blood  alone  is  our  hope,  we  will  trust  in  thee  for  sain- 
tion.     We  want  to  be  thy  good  and  fiuthftd  drildra; 
but  if  thou  do  not  help  us  continually,  we  can  nerrr 
get  to  heaven.     O  Jesus  I  take  hold  of  us,  and  hold  ^ 
fast,  and  never  let  go  thy  hold  of  us,  till  thou  h»t 
carried  us  fiir  beyond  the  skies,  to  thine  own  blessed 
abode ;  and  we  much  desire  that  thou  wouldst  cmu 
quickly,  and  take  us  there.     Do  hear  this  short  npp'i- 
cation  for  Jesus*  sake,  O  Jehovah,  my  Father  abore! 
This  is  all.     Amen."     Mr  Williams  states,  tba!  the 
pathos  with  which  this  was  uttered  was  truly  affer&V. 
and  that  it  produced  powerful  feelings  when  be  looked  at 
this  son  of  the  forest,  who  had  never  heard  the  Gospd 
till  within  two  months  of  the  time  when  he  thus  pla^ 
the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.    Who  but  tb 
Holy  Spirit  could  have  thus  taught  him,  and  nude  I'js 
excel  thousands  who  for  many  years  have  known  supr 
rior  privileges  ?     How  highly  elevated  was  this  p(tf 
Indian,  in  the  sight  of  Gcnd,  above  many  of  the  oo^iie 
of  the  earth  I 

Testimony  of  a  Jew,  to  Jeaua  Christ  as  the  .V^*- 
siah, — Josephus  the  Jew,  although  he  continac^  ^ 
be  a  Jew,  did  frequently  commend  the  Christiar>>: 
and  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities  tn*'.' 
down  an  eminent  testimony  concerning  our  U'i 
Jesus  Christ : — "  There  was  about  this  time."  ^ 
says,  A.  D.  38,  "  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  at  l»«t  J^ 
[can]  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  (^ 
of  wonderful  works, — a  teacher  of  such  men  is  wil|' 
ingly  hear  truth.  He  also  drew  over  to  him  tb»b)» 
the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  .-—he  was  Chri* 
And  when  Pilate^  at  the  accusation  of  the  prioapil 
men  of  our  nation,  had  decreed  that  he  should  be  ctkI- 
fied,  those  that  had  loved  him  from  the  hegiamn^.  did 
not  forsake  him ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  the  tm 
day  alive  again,  according  to  what  the  difinelf  ""•PJ]^ 
prophets  had  foretold,  that  these  and  innusenble  other 
miracles  should  come  to  pass  about  him.  Moko^ 
both  the  name  and  sect  of  Christians,  who  wre  ntf"- 
from  him,  continue  in  being  unto  this  day." 
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ON  THE  PECULIAR  STRUCTURE  OP 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Bt  THB  Ret.  Robert  Jakibsok, 

MinUUr  of  Westruther, 

Theke  18  a  marked  difference  between  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  pray  merely  from  the  dictates 
of  nature,  or  from  the  urgency  of  their  circum- 
stances, and  those  who  are  guided  by  the  light  of 
God's  Word,  into  the  proper  knowledge  and  spirit 
of  devotion.  The  former  are  occupied  too  ex- 
clusively with  selfish  considerations  when  they 
approach  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  only  at  those 
periods  when  danger,  or  difficulty,  or  some  un- 
wonted circumstances  of  doubt  or  depression  over- 
take them,  that  many  of  them  have  recourse  to 
the  attitude  of  devotion;  and  even  where  the 
practice  is  regularly  maintained,  and  the  spirit  of 
it  is  enlightened  and  cherished  by  pious  feeling 
and  Christian  knowledge,  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that  it  is  the  expression  of  private  wishes 
and  of  private  wants  that  forms  the  burden  of  the 
soul's  communion  with  God.  But,  surely,  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  that  to  approach  the 
great  Object  of  prayer,  and  to  supplicate  his  bless- 
ing under  the  predominant  influence  of  feelings 
such  as  these,  is  to  look  to  him  not  as  an  object 
worthy  of  general  esteem  and  unbounded  admiration, 
— is  to  address  him  not  even  as  the  impartial 
hearer  of  prayer,  and  the  beneficent  Father  whose 
arms  are  open  to  aQ  his  creatures,  but  as  a  being 
whose  ear  they  are  desirous  to  arrest,  and  whose 
favour  they  wish  to  appropriate  to  themselves. 
With  a  spirit  of  this  kind,  they  may  rise  from 
their  knees,  and  come  back  into  the  world, 
from  intercourse  with  their  God,  without  ever 
having  their  piety  elevated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  divine  perfections,  or  their  bene- 
volence expanded  by  the  devotional  exercise  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged.  And  thus  all  the 
moral  advantages,  of  which,  when  rightly  per- 
formed, it  is  the  prolific  source,  and  that  pious 
and  spiritual  temper,  which  it  is  so  eminently  in- 
stmmentsl  in  cherishing,  will  be  entirely  frus- 
trated in  their  experience,  from  their  assuming 
the  attitude  and  the  language  of  supplication,  while 
onacxompanied  with  the  spirit,  which  alone  can  waft 
Vol.  IL 


them  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  insure  them 
success  with  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  It  seems  to 
have  been  with  an  express  design  to  obviate  this 
natural  tendency  to  selfishness  in  the  heart  that 
our  Lord  arranged  the  different  topics  of  that  ad- 
mirable prayer  which  he  taught  his  disciples. 
The  first  part  of  the  petitions  which  he  enjoins 
us  to  make  is  all  directed  towards  God,  and  to 
those  principles  of  his  moral  government  by 
which  he  is  advancing  and  establishing  the  hap- 
piness and  the  prospects  of  man.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  same  principle  which  he  elsewhere  en- 

i'oins  his  followers  to  adopt,  to  <<  seek  first  the 
Eingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  all  necessary  things  shall 
be  added  unto  them.  And,  accordingly,  ere  they 
are  allowed  to  present  a  single  petition  in  their 
own-  behalf,  or  expressive  of  their  own  wants  and 
desires,  they  are  to  direct  their  contemplations  to 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  character  and  the 
kingdom  of  Grod, — ^to  have  their  minds  occupied, 
and  elevated,  and  warmed  with  all  the  views  which 
nature,  and  providence,  and  revelation  afford  of 
the  will  and  the  government  of  the  divine  Being 
to  whom  they  address  themselves.  And  who  is 
there,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  or  any  experience  of  the  power  of 
religion  on  the  heart,  that  does  not  perceive  that 
to  commence  their  supplications  with  this  expres- 
sion of  devout  admiration, — to  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  the  filial  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
God,  and  all  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, of  which  that  relation  is  the  natural  ally, — 
to  have  a  primary  and  predominant  desire  after 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  divine  honour,  is  not  more  accordant  with 
the  duty  than  with  the  disposition  of  every  genuine 
child  of  God.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  are 
seasons  when,  under  the  pressure  of  unusual  diffi- 
culties, or  a  strong  sense  of  inherent  weakness,  they 
may  be  irresistibly  prompted  to  ask  aid  from  above, 
and  that  their  petitions  may  then  have  a  special, 
nay,  an  exclusive  reference  to  deliverance  from  the 
impending  temptation,  or  to  the  reception  of  some 
needful  and  longed  for  blessing ;  as  when  Daniel 
prayed  that  he  might  be  secured  against  the  vindic- 
tive designs  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers,  or  Paul  be-i 
sought  the  Lord  thrice  for  the  remoyal^f  that 
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severe  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected,  or  oar 
Lord  himself  prayed,  with  all  the  Tehemence  of 
desire,  that  the  hour  of  Jiia  aj^roaebkig  sufftrin^ 
might  be^verted. 

Bat  it  is  no  less  true,  that  all  these  were  the 
petitions  of  persons  whose  hearts  were  deeply  per^ 
y^M  faj  a  devout  admiration  of,  and  nn6dtTO( 
trust  in,  the  divine  character  and  purposes,  as  the 
immovable  rock  on  which  theip  petitions  were 
based,  and  from  which  they  ascended ;  and  .that 
all  the  people  of  God,  when  they  address  him  in 
faith,  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  duuncter  they 
profess,  will  prefer  and  exalt  the  honour  of  their 
father  in  heaven  above  every  intereet  of  tlieir 
own,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  It  is  no  leas 
true,  that  just  as  a  man  will  embrace  every  opporr 
tunity  of  dilating  on  the  estimable  quahtiea  of  a 
friend  whom  he  loves,  and  deem  no  time  unseason^ 
able  or  labour  irksome,  by  which  he  may  insptire  the 
same  sentiments  of  friendship  and  love  in  the 
breasts  of  his  hearers ;  just  as  a  grateful  man  will 
recur  to  the  deeds  of  some  generous  benefactor, 
whose  name  will  be  evef  on  htt  lips,  and  in  whose 
praises  he  feels  increasing  delight  to  expatiate ; 
lust  as  a  son  will  hail  ^wery  occasion  of  testifying 
his  respectful  submission  to  an  earthly  parent; 
and  as  nothing  will  be  more  grateful  to  his  feel- 
ings, or  win  its  way  more  effectually  to  his  heart, 
than  any  testimony  from  the  lips  of  another  that 
may  bring  an  accession  of  respectability  and  honour 
to  the  object  of  his  reverential  regard ;  so,  in  the 
same  spirit,  but  in  a  far  more  eminent  de^ee, 
with  every  mind,  in  which  devotion  is  the  pre* 
vailing  character,  and  which  is  enlightened  with 
the  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  great  object  of 
worship — it  will  be  the  chief  object  of  its  endea- 
vours to  exalt  the  honour  of  their  Father  in 
heaven ;  to  desire  that  his  name  may  be  glorified, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  their  present  petitions, 
or  whatever  the  complexion  of  their  future  condi- 
tion ;  to  make  a  regard  to  him,  and  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  great  perfections,  take  the  precedence 
of  every  inferior  and  more  private  consideration ;  to 
harbour  no  wish  either  for  temporal  comfort,  or 
for  everlasting  happiness,  but  what  is  strictly,  and 
above  all,  accordant  with  the  hoiwur  of  his  name, 
with  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  and  with 
the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  will.  We  may  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  every  Chhstian  reader, 
whether  in  those  sacred  moments,  when  you  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  addressing  yourselves  to  the  Hearer 
of  prayer,  and  feel  yourselves  raised  to  the  height  of 
devoUonal  sentiment,  when  your  hearts  are  most 
deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  presence 
in  which' you  stand,  and  the  holiness  of  Him 
to  whom  you  approach,  whether  these  are  not 
the  sentiments  to  which  you  first  give  utterance, 
and  whether  this  is  not  the  channel  in  which 
your  heart  is  most  ready  to  fiow?  Is  it  not  God 
who  is  then  most  prominently  present  to  your 
thoughts  ?  Is  it  not  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
the  perfection  of  his  character,  the  rectitude 
of  his  government,  the  unvarying  beneficence 
fi  hisfxocedure^  which  then  filla  the  sphere  of 


your  devout  contemplation,  and  which  ndknyos 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmiat  of  <^  ^Whom 
have  I  in  faeiaves  hm%  thee?  and  then  is  none 
npoa  earth  that  I  desire  besidea  that.*  And 
is  it  not  after  having  insensibly  adopted  the 
arrangement  of  our  Loni  in  this  adminbfo  prayer, 
aad  given  vent  to  nU  the  feeliags  of  piety,  an^ 
admiration,  and  trust,  with  which  the  oontem- 
platk>n  of  the  £vine  character  is  fitted  to  inspire 
vou,  and  prayed  that  the  name  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  may  be  hallowed,  and  sanctified,  ai^ 
adored  in  the  wdrld;  that  his  kingdom  maj 
come,  and  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  ii 
in  heaven}  that  Ihen,  tad  not  lill  th^  yon  pio> 
ceed  to  the  enumeration  of  your  private  wants  ? 

niOOBAPHICAL  SKBTCH  OV 
MARY  M.  ELLIS^ 

WITS  OF  THE  ASV.  WILLIAM  XLLli,  MISaiOMART  10 
THE  SOUTH  8£AS« 

Mas  Ellis  was  borp  in  St.  Mary's  Hill,  Landaa,  <a 
the  16tb  of  October  1793.  Before  she  was  three  mcstb 
old  she  wBi  deprived  of  her  fiither,  and  thm  thron 
exdusively  upon  the  care  of  her  widovred  mo^, 
whose  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  her  inteUeetcd 
improvement,  and  above  all  of  her  spiritual  welBixe, 
were  unremitting.  As  even  in  childhood,  die  ex- 
hibited indications  of  a  ready  and  retentive  memory t 
no  pains  were  spared  to  store  it  with  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  B  judidoos  selection  of  hymns.  Sevcelj, 
howerer,  had  the  CMulties  of  the  child  begun  to  ex- 
pand, when,  in  her  eighth  year,  she  was  subjected  to 
the  loss  of  her  truly  excellent  and  affectionate  mother. 
Short,  indeed,  was  the  period  during  which  the  hd 
eojoyed  the  high  advantage  of  maternal  inatrucdoo,  hst, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  her  mind  bad  bees 
early  impressed  with  the  importanoe  of  rehgion ;  ui 
the  last  words  her  mother  addressed  to  her  were  inde- 
libly engraven  on  her  memory;  '*  Blary,  doB*t  weep  for 
me,  I  am  going  to  glory ;  we  shall  not  be  long  sepanV 
ed ;  we  shall  meet  again  soon." 

Thus,  at  a  tender  age,  was  this  infterestii^  chDd 
called  to  endure  trials  the  most  painful  and  heart-nod- 
ing.  She  was  now  an  orphan,  cast  upon  ibe  htmnty 
of  a  gradous  Providence,  and  she  was  soos  coaUed  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  as  her  owa ;  ^  Whea 
my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  thea  the  Lofd 
will  take  me  up."  She  was  taken  under  the  care  of  a 
Christian  lady,  who  kept  a  boarding-seho<d,  and  wiM» 
by  her  unwearied  kindness,  endeavoured,  in  every  pos- 
a3>le  way,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  parent. 

She  now  attended  divine  serviee  statedly  at  Siiftx 
Street  Chapel,  situated  in  the  nei^diourhood  of  la 
residence ;  and  although  she  alwaya  eonaideffed  thm^- 
out  li£e  that  her  first  rekgions  impressioBS  wave  4airtA 
firom  the  instructions  of  her  mother,  she  was  sficsieliiiinJ 
to  date  her  first  decided  determination  to  b*  oa  ihi 
Lord's  side,  from  a  sermon  preached  to  the  young,  co 
Whit^Moiiday,in  the  year  1604,  by  her  pastor  Mr  Joon, 
from  these  words,  **  I  love  them  that  love  ana,  aad 
they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  From  tk» 
period  she  was  regular  in  her  ohsenonee  of  seovS 
prsyer,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a 
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Ansloitt  to  m^tpate  more  knowledge  of  divine  things 
the  joined  a  Sabbath  sehool  connected  with  the  chapel« 
which  proved  of  remarkable  advantage  to  her.  She 
made  rapid  progress  in  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible.  It  was  her  companion  by  day,  and  at  night  she 
slept  with  it  under  her  pillow,  ready  whenever  she 
awoke  to  apply  herself  anew  to  ita  sacred  oontente. 
It  was  also  a  favourite  employment  with  her  to  commit 
hymns  to  memory,  which  she  was^  often  accustomed  to 
repeat  in  her  after  years. 

The  kind  Christian  friend  who  had  taken  the  charge 
of  the  orphan  girl,  removed  to  a  pleasant  village  at  a 
short  distance  from  London,  and  she  soon  became  a 
teacher  in  the  school  in  which  she  had  been  a  pupiL 
At  this  time*  however,  her  piety  began  to  decline  in 
it9  warmth  and  vitality.  In  this  state  of  mind,  and  in 
consequence  of  temporary  illness,  she  left  the  house 
of  her  friend  and  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  a  re- 
Litive,  where  she  was  denied,the  religious  opportunities 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  consequences  were  very 
injurious  to  her  spiritual  interests.  She  became  giddy, 
and  thoughtless,  and  comparatively  regardless  of  religion. 
This  melancholy  state  of  matters  was  not  permitted  to 
continue  long.  The  Almighty  mercifully  interposed, 
and  rescued  her  soul  from  apparent  destruction.  In 
the  year  1812,  her  only  brother,  two  years  older  than 
herself,  commenced  business  on  his  omtq  account  in 
London,  and  requested  her  to  become  the  companion 
of  his  home,  and  take  charge  of  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments. She  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  painful  convictions  of  conscience  in 
reflecting  on  her  spiritual  declension.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  she  entered  her  brother*s  dwelling, 
he  reminded  her  of  the  Lord's  kindness  in  ministering 
to  their  wants,  and  raising  up  friends  to  them  when, 
as  orphans,  they  had  been  thrown  upon  the  world.  He 
expressed  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  his  determination 
to  sanctify  the  Lord  in  his  dwelling,  by  rearing  an  altar 
to  his  worahipr  as  the  God  of  families  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals. He  then  read  a  chapter  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  he  and  his  sister  knelt  together  at  the 
divine  footstool,  pouring  forth  the  language  of  fervent 
prayer  and  grateful  praise.  Affected  by  the  striking 
contrast  between  her  brother's  frame  of  mind  and  her 
own,  she  was  seized  with  strong  convictions  of  the 
sinMness  of  ber  conduct  in  yielding  so  readily  to  the 
fcscmations  of  the  world,  and  losing  sight  of  her  Chris- 
tian profession.  For  a  time  she  was  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding, and  was  even  tempted  to  suppose  that  she  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  At  length  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  dispel  the  cloud  which  obscured  her  pro- 
spects and  ber  hopes.  The  light  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance again  shone  upon  her  soul^  and  she  became  a 
habitual  partaker  of  that  peace  which  passeth  aU  under- 
standing. 

Thus  revived  and  quickened  by  the  blessed  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  she  joined  in  fellowship  with  the 
Church  assembling  in  Silver  Street  Chapel,  About  the 
same  time  she  became  a  teacher  in  that  Sabbath  school 
where  she  had  formerly  distinguished  herself  as  a  dili- 
gent and  successful  scholar.  She  engaged,  also,  as  much 
as  her  domestic  avocations  would  allow,  in  works  of 
benevolence.  The  missionary  cause,  in  particular,  at- 
tracted much  of  her  attention,  and  besides  eagerly  per- 
Unng  the  istelligenoe  received,  from  time  to  time,  in 


r^gudtotheprogreiaof  theGoqMlin  hMOen  lands, 
she  took  a  peculiar  hiterest  in  diflfmdng  it  among  her 
friends  and  acquamtancea. 

At  this  period  of  her  life,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
visit  her  with  an  alarming  illness,  which  brou^t  her 
to  the  yerge  of  the  gsave,  but  even  in  the  utmoat  se* 
verity  of  her  disease  she  felt  entire  oonfidenoe  in  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  her  redeeming  God.  Her  friends, 
to  whom  she  had  peculiarly  endeared  herself  by  the 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  her  nature,  were  urgent  in 
prayer  for  her  recovery.  Their  prayers  were  heard, 
and  she  was  merdfully  raised  up  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  apparent  death,  with  resdlntions  more  ardent 
than  ever,  to  follow  in  tiie  footstepa  of  her  divine  Bm* 
deemer.  The  cause  of  misaioBs  now  became  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  her  meditations,  and  although  she  waa 
dissuaded,  by  her  friends,  from  dedicating  herMlf  to  tho 
work  as  a  solitary  female,  an  opportunity  soon  ooeiirredt 
in  the  course  of  Providence,  of  testing  the  sincerity  of 
her  desires  to  engage  m  the  self-denying  employment* 
She  became  acquainted  with  Mr  EUisy  who  waa  then  pre* 
paring  to  enter  the  miaabnary  field,  and  consented  to 
join  him  in  the  same  benevolent  enterprise.  They  were 
married  accordingly,  on  the  9th  November  1815. 

To  a  mind  so  tenderly  senritive  aa  that  of  Mrs  SUisi 
it  must  have  been  peculiarly  painful  to  bid  adieu,  per* 
haps  for  ever,  to  her  country  and  her  friends.  Sup* 
ported,  however,  by  a  power  greater  than  her  own,  iho 
set  sail  on  the  2dd  of  January  1816,  for  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  company  with  her  husband,  and  lir  and  Ifra 
Threlkeld.  The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  waa 
employed  in  conveying  convicts  to  New  South  Wales, 
and -some  apprehensions  were  entertained  leat  their  pas- 
sage should,  on  that  account,  be  uncomfortable.  But 
the  livelineas  of  Mrs  EUis's  fiuth,  and  her  anxiety  tob* 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Bedeemer,  are  finely  ex- 
hibited in  a  letter  winch  she  wrote  to  her  pastor,  HI 
Jones,  before  setting  oat  on  the  voyage. 

**  Did  we  not  believe  that  an  over-ruling  Providence 
orders  all  things  for  the  best,  we  might  be  inrlined  to 
murmur  at  being  sent  out  in  a  transport  veaaei,  (frir  w% 
find  that  the  convicts  are  a  desperately  widua  eom- 
pany,  they  have  made  several  disturbanoea  already,  and 
threaten  mutiny  on  the  voyage,)  but  we  know  tha^  wo 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  he  has  the  hearts  of  all 
at  his  disposal,  and  renders  all  things  subservient  to  hia 
own  rlory ;  therefore  we  cheerfully  go  forth,  assured 
that  if  the  Lord  has  any  thing  for  us  to  do  amoQg  tho 
heathen,  we  are  safe  until  our  work  is  done.  We  i«* 
joice  that  our  minda  are  kept  stayed  on  God ;  and  we 
can  say  with  our  dear  missionary  aiater,  '  Onward»  ia 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  is  our  motto.'  Indeed,  tho 
hope  of  being  useful  among  the  convicts  animates  na, 
and  reconciles  us  to  the  prospect  of  danger ;  but  why 
do  I  talk  of  being  exposed  to  danger  ?  if  our  Saviour 
be  at  the  helm,  we  need  fear  no  evilv  rather  let  « 
say— 

•Chriit  to  omr  pilot  vta^ 

Our  oompMf  is  hif  word  ; 
.   Oar  Mnl  Mch  storm  dtflat, 

While  we  bave  sucb  a  Lord : 
We  tnut  hit  fiiithAiIiieu  and  poww. 

To  help  In  erwj  faTing  hour,' 

But  wo  are  aware  that  we  need  great  gnot,  to  eaM$ 
ua  to  walk  wisely,  and  as  becometh  tho  Gospel  of 
Christ;  that  we  are  only  safe  while  kept  by  the  wi^tf 
power  of  God ;  and  that  if  left  but  for  one  moment,  wo 
fall  into  sin.  I  hope  we  shall  be  constantly  looking  tQ 
Jesus :  may  we  be  found  in  him,  when  we  shall  meet 
you  Bffoiif  not  in  this  sinful  world|.~iiot  to  Ubim  nortil 
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bodies,  wilich  dog  our  devotionB,  and  duin  our  spiritg 
down  to  eiirth  when  they  would  fkin  soar  to  heaven,  but 
at  the  right  hand  of  our  lieavenly  Father,  in  a  world  where 
sin  and  sorrow  can  never  enter,  clothed  upon  with  im- 
mortality, in  a  body  like  our  dear  Saviour's,  and  shall 
join  ^vith  all  the  ransomed  to  sing  his  praises  for  ever. 
Surely  we  can  say.  If  we  had  a  thousand  souls  and 
bodies,  we  would  devote  them  all  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  hath  done  so  much  for  us." 

The  cold  was  severe  when  the  vessel  sailed,  but  after 
crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  weather  became  com- 
paratively mild,  and  in  three  weeks  from  the  dat«  of 
their  leaving  England,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  island 
of  JEkladeira,  at  which  the  ship  merely  touched.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  longer  they  reached  Rio  Janeiro 
where  the  passengers  were  landed  for  a  short  time. 
While  on  shore  Mrs  £llis  was  seized  with  a  very  seveVe 
illness  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  she  was  so  &r  restored,  in  a  few  days, 
as  to  embark  with  the  other  passengers,  in  the  same 
ship  in  which  she  had  sailed  from  England,  and  which 
proceeded,  without  farther  delay,  to  New  South  Wales. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  that  colony,  the  mission 
fiunUy  secured  a  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  Tahiti,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February  1817t  little  more  than  a  year 
^om  the  time  when  she  had  left  her  native  land,  Mrs 
Ellis  saw  the  place  which  had  been  the  subject  of  many 
prayers,  and  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of  her 
future  exertions.  On  their  arrival  in  Eimco  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Missionaries  resident  there, 
AS  well  as  by  a  number  of  Christian  natives. 

The  drcumstaaces  in  which  Mr  and  Mrs  Ellis  entered 
on  their  missionary  work  were  in  the  highest  degree 
encouraging.  Idolatry  had  been  extirpated  scarcely 
more  than  twelve  months  before,  and  the  Christian 
xeligion  was  now  universally  prevalent  in  the  islands. 
The  people  were  eagerly  desirous  of  being  instructed, 
fmd  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  Christian 
teachers,  therefore,  was  hailed  as  an  event  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  In  such  drcumstances  Mrs  Ellis  felt  it  to 
be  the  highest  honour  to  be  called  to  impart  that  know- 
ledge which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  affcer  their  arrival,  it 
was  arranged  that,  along  with  two  other  Missionaries 
and  their  families,  Mr  and  Mrs  Ellis  should  occupy  a 
new  station  at  Afareaitu.  Thither,  accordingly,  they 
removed,  and  though  subjected  to  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  Mrs  Ellis  endured  them  with  the  utmost 
readiness^  such  was  her  singleness  of  heart  in  her 
Master's  cause.  Overlooking  the  mere  temporary  inoon- 
Teidences  to  which  she  was  exposed  from  the  rude  habits 
of  the  natives,  she  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  Missionary 
with  the  utmost  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  She  began 
to  study  the  language  with  the  view  of  instructing  the 
liatiyes,  and,  in  the  meantime,  she  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  her  time  in  teaching  some  of  the  native  females 
to  sew.  During  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1818,  both  she  and  her  affectionate  partner  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of 
their  in&nt  son.  As  medical  assistance  could  not  be 
procured  nearer  than  at  Papetoai^  on  the  opposite  side 
bf  the  island,  oftien  did  they  travel  to  that  station  with 
iTCftt  iatigue  and  danger.  As  a  description  of  one  of 
these  journeys  we  may  make  the  following  beautiful 
and  touching  quotation  from  the  Polynesian  Researches, 
by  Mr  Ellis  :-^ 


"  Returning  from  one  of  them,  night  overtook  u 
many  miles  before  we  reached  our  home ;  we  travelled 
part  of  the  way  in  a  single  canoe,  but  for  several  mik), 
where  there  was  no  passage  between  the  reef  and  tbe 
shore,  and  the  fragile  bark  was  exposed  without  ^belttr 
to  the  long  heavy  billows  of  the  Pacific,  we  proceeded 
along  the  beach,  while  the  natives  rowed  the  aaoe 
upon  the  open  sea.  Two  native  femsle  sttendaoa 
alternately  carried  the  child,  while  Mrs  Ellis  td  I 
walked  on  the  shore,  occasionally  climbing  over  tb 
rocks,  or  sinking  up  to  our  ankles  in  fragments  of  ror^ 
or  sand ;  wearied  with  our  walk,  we  were  obH;re<i  t- 
rest  before  we  reached  the  place  where  we  cxpertd ' 
embark  again.  Mrs  Ellis,  unable  to  walk  any  kr.'w 
sat  down  upon  a  rock  of  coral  and  gave  our  infan*  i 
breast,  while  I  hailed  the  natives,  and  directed  thei::: 
bring  the  canoe  over  the  reef,  and  take  ua  on  \ka^. 
Happily  for  us,  the  evening  was  lair,  the  moon  ^U:- 
brightly,  and  her  mild  beams  silvering  the  foliage  cfth 
shrubs  that  grew  near  the  shore,  and  playing  on  t^ 
rippled  and  undulating  wave  of  the  ocean,  adds!  i 
charm  to  the  singuhuity  of  the  prospect,  and  uSisusd 
the  loneliness  of  our  situation.  The  scene  was onusiai- 
ly  impressive.  I  remember  distinctly  my  feeling, »{ 
stood  wearied  with  my  walk,  leaning  on  a  light  «a2 
by  the  side  of  a  rock,  on  which  Mrs  Ellis,  with  on:  is- 
fant,  was  sitting,  and  behind  which  our  female  ar:& 
dants  stood.  On  one  side,  the  mountains  of  theintepir, 
having  their  outline  edged,  as  it  were,  with  silm,  im 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  rose  in  lofty  magnificence,  wVi 
the  indistinct  form  and  diversified  verdure  of  tk  ^ri* 
and  trees,  increased  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Oa  ib^ 
other  handy  was  the  illimitable  sea,  rolling  in  soWx: 
majesty  its  waves  over  the  rocks  which  defended  is 
spot  on  which  we  stood.  The  most  profound  sii?sf 
pervaded  the  whole  scene,  and  we  might  have  Uncurl 
that  we  were  the  only  beings  in  existence,  for  no  ">- 
wus  heard,  excepting  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  Icavi-  [i 
the  coooa-nut  tree,  as  the  light  breeze  from  themoontci 
swept  through  them ;  or  the  loud  hoUow  roar  of  the  ^r/t, 
and  the  rolling  of  the  foaming  wave,  as  it  broke  err 
the  distant  reef,  and  the  splashing  of  the  paddb  fi 
our  canoe  as  it  approached  the  shore.  It  was  iicp;^ 
sible,  at  such  a  season,  to  behold  this  scene,  exhiMtii; 
impressively  the  grandeur  of  creation  and  the  m^^- 
cance  of  man,  without  experiendng  emotions  of  adonr: 
wonder  and  elevated  devotion,  and  exdsimingwitb'i' 
Psalmist,  *  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work*': 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  tbe  stars  which  thou  b&>' 
ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  bi^ 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?*'* 

The  chief  object  for  which  the  station  at  AAr^^ 
was  temporarily  occupied  having  been  acconpl^^^' 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ellis  set  out  with  several  other  nosacn 
families,  in  June  1818,  for  the  Sodety  or  Lee«^ 
Islands,  where  it  was  expected  their  settlement  voa.- 
be  more  permanent.  On  arriving  at  Huabine,  the  nK< 
easterly  island  of  the  duster^  they  were  reeeiTedhri^' 
natives  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  joy.  ^' 
residence  which  was  set  apart  for  them  was  auffio^^^ 
large,  but  unfortunately  damp,  and  their  child  vr^^ 
been  so  ill  at  Eimeo,  had  scarcely  recovered  froisl'' 
sickness,  when,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  d>^^' 
nurse,  he  fractured  his  arm.  The  other  child  also  f» 
an  object  of  great  solidtude ;  and  on  one  occasion,  ^^ 
Ellis  herself,  with  her  in&nt  at  the  breast,  verjT^- 
rowly  escaped  a  watery  grave,  the  canoe  in  whicb  ">'' 
was  sitting  having  been  upset,  and  all  on  board  plu^t  * 
into  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1819,  a  more  0>^ 
fortable  residence  was  provided  for  Mrs  Elliiittdte 


fiuiiily.  As  ber  ^owledge  of  the  language  increased, 
numbers  of  the  natives  thronged  the  house  to  converse 
Vkiih  her  on  religious  topics ;  and,  besides  inculcating 
upon  the  native  females  habits  of  industry  and  neatness, 
fibe  embraced  every  opportunity  of  csJling  their  at- 
tention  to  their  immortal  interests.  To  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools,  also,  she  paid  peculiar  attention, 
and  in  every  department  of  the  missionary  work  in 
which  she  felt  she  could  be  useful^  she  zealously  and 
.  actively  engaged. 

By  the  blessing  of  God,  on  the  labours  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, many  of  the  natives  were  led  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  5th  of 
May  1820,  a  Christian  Church  was  formed  at  Huabine, 
consisting  ot  fifteen  members.  Of  these,  several  were 
females,  and  Mrs  Ellis  viewed  them  with  peculiar  in- 
terest,  as  sisters  in  Christ,  and  fellow-heirs  of  glory. 
She  commenced  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  spiritual 
instruction,  intended  for  those  females  who  wished  to 
unite  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  she  had  much  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  for 
the  measure  of  success  which  attended  her  efforts. 
Along  with  Mrs  Barff,  a  sister  Missionary,  she  made  it 
a  regular  practice  to  visit  the  sick,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions she  was  always  welcome,  and  by  her  tender 
sympathy  and  kindness,  she  won  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  natives,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  listen  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  her  fiiithful  and  affectionate 
counsels. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr  Ellis,  in  company 
with  a  deputation  from  the  L*ondon  Missionary  Society, 
then  at  the  Islands,  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Ishuids, 
leaving  his  ^vife  and  &mily  at  Huahine.  Speaking  of 
their  depart-ure,  and  of  the  wives  of  the  native  Mis- 
sionaries hy  whom  they  were  accompanied,  Mrs  Ellis 
thus  writes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : —  * 

*'  Sister  Barff  and  I  continue  our  meeting  with  the 
females.  We  often  find  it  a  season  of  refreshing  to 
our  own  souls,  and  do  hope  it  is  beneficial  to  the  dear 
natives.  We  had  a  very  affecting  meeting  with  them 
at  the  parting  of  our  two  dear  sister  (native)  Mis- 
sionaries. Many  of  them  could  not  speak  for  tears; 
indeed,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room.  *  We 
grieve  to  part  with  our  dear  sisters,'  said  they ;  '  we 
jfchall  never  again  see  their  faces  at  our  meetings  for 
conversation,  at  our  meetings  for  prayer,  at  our  meetings 
for  public  worship.  We  have  been  used  to  listen  to 
them  with  delight,  when  they  have  exhorted  us  with 
affection,  and  prayed  with  and  for  us;  but  now  we 
shall  hear  their  voices  no  more.  But  we  will  not  keep 
them  back ;  the  work  is  God's ;  and  if  teachers  had 
not  been  sent  to  vs,  we  should  now  have  been 
dwelling  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ; — ^we 
should  now  have  been  killing  one  another,  murdering 
our  dear  babes,  and  sinking  into  hell:  but  God  had 
compassion  on  us ;  he  has  sent  his  good  Word  to  us, 
and  caused  our  hearts  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  alone 
is  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  to  desire  him  for  our 
Saviour :  and  shall  we  not  be  willing  that  others  may 
know  this  good  Word  and  Saviour  also?  Yes,  Go 
si  titers  1  aud  we  will  not  cease  to  pray  that  Jehovah 
may  bless  you,  and  that  all  the  world  may  know  the 
only  true  God^  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners.' 
This,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purport,  was  the 
litiiguage  of  their  lips,  and,  we  believe,  the  language 
also  of  their  hearts.  They  prayed  very  fervently  for 
them,  and  we  hope  their  prayers  will  be  answered.  It 
reminded  us  much  of  those  delightful  meetings  we  had 
in  our  native  land  on  the  eve  of  our  own  departure." 


At  the  urgent  request  of  Mrs  Orsmond,  who  was  tba 
only  European  female  in  Borabora,  Mrs  Ellis  proceeded 
to  assist  her  in  the  duties  of  that  station.  In  returning, 
however,  to  Huahine,  she  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
inconvenience  and  even  danger.  Though  the  weather 
was  mild  when  the  boat  in  which  she  epnbarked  left 
Borabora,  it  soon  af^er  changed,  and  a  storm  having 
arisen,  the  boatmen  found  it  impossible  to  reach 
Huahine,  and  were  compelled  to  return  to  Kaiatea. 
After  remaining  a  week  there,  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  Mrs  Ellis  was  anxious  to  proceed  homewards, 
more  especially  as  the  time  arranged  for  Mr  Ellis's  return 
was  almost  arrived.  They  set  out,  accordingly,  but 
the  boatmen,  with  all  their  exertions,  were  unable, 
after  toiling  for  a  day  and  a  night,  to  remove  further  than 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  Raiatea.  Mrs  Ellis 
was,  accordingly,  landed  at  Utumaoro  in  that  island. 

"The  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  excessive 
£Eitigue,  were  accompanied  by  so  much  indisposition, 
that  when  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  Mrs  Ellis  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  from  it  to  the  nearest  native  hut ; 
this  appeared  unoccupied,  but,  on  looking  round  from 
the  mat  on  which  she  had  been  laid,  a  solitary  female 
was  perceived  kneeling  beside  a  scarcely  breathless 
corpse,  and  offering,  apparently  in  great  distress,  and 
with  frequent  sobs  and  cries,  her  prayer  to  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  and  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
As  soon  as  her  first  paroxysms  of  grief  had  somewhat 
subsided,  this  Christian  female  came,  and  tenderly 
sympathised  with  her  guest ;  told  her  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  had  gone  to  the  missionary 
meetings^  but  that  she  had  remained  to  attend  on  her 
afilicted  husband,  who  had  expired  as  the  boat  approach- 
ed the  shore.  Weak  and  faint  as  she  was,  Mrs  Ellis 
endeavoured  to  direct  her  mind  to  the  only  source  of 
effectual  support ;  and  from  the  observations  that  were 
nuide,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  widow  wa» 
not  a  stranger  to  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel.* 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  and  the  suotfeediag 
night,  Mrs  Ellis  was  unable  to  leave  the  mat  on  which 
she  had  been  laid,  but  in  the  morning,  as  she  was 
anxious  to  reach  home,  she  and  her  children  were 
carried  on  board,  and  after  spending  another  day  and 
night  in  the  deep,  they  reached  Huahine  in  safety. 

Mrs  Ellis's  health  was  for  some  time  in  a  weak  state 
from  the  effects  of  this  voyage,  but  by  the  kind  at* 
tentions  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Barff,  she  at  length  recovered. 
The  protracted  absence  of  her  husband,  however,  was 
a  source  of  great  mental  anxiety  to  her,  and  more 
especially  as  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  had  been  seized  and  plundered  by 
pirates.  In  this  state  of  painful  suspense,  the  utmost 
attention  and  kindness  was  shewn  her  by  the  natives. 
To  this  gratifying  trait  of  humanity  in  a  recently 
barbarous  people,  Mr  Ellis  thus  adverts : — 

'*  The  chiefs  and  people  of  the  settlement  had  always 
shewn  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Missionaries,  but 
their  kindness  to  Mrs  EUis,  during  the  protracted  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  was  as  .grateful  to  her  as  it  was 
honourable  to  themselves.  They  used  to  designate 
her  their  little  lonely  widow,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
testify  their  solicitude  to  alleviate  the  distress  whid^ 
they  knew  she  must  feel.  Whenever  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  fishing,  they  always  sent  her  a  part  of  what 
they  had  taken ;  and  if  the  weather  was  stormy  and 
the  sea  rough,  l^ey  used  to  say,  that  their  anxiety  oii 
her  account  prevented  tbeir  sleeping;  and  frequently* 
in  seasons  of  tempestuous  weather,  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  women  of  the  island  would  sleep  in  the  bouse 
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wHih  her,  to  miiigato  the  dtrtren  which  her  solidtade 
■t  such  seaaons  migpht  occasion.  When  a  pious  and 
valuable  female  serTant,  who  married,  left  her,  the 
chiefs  went  and  persuaded  another  truly  pious  and  at- 
tentive nadve  to  go  and  live  with  her ;  and  by  these, 
and  numberless  attentions,  truly  acceptable  at  the  time, 
ownifested  a  vigilance  of  benevolenee  and  a  strength 
of  affection  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  persona  among 
whom  the  feelings  and  offices  of  Chriatian  sympathy 
and  friendship  were  of  such  recent  growtii." 

When  ht  left  Huahine,  Mr  Ellis  expected  to  be 
absent  only  three  months,  but  from  various  circumstances, 
he  was  detained  for  eight  months,  and  it  was  no  small 
relief^  therefore,  to  the  agonized  feelings  of  bis  wife  and 
fiunily,  when  his  arrival  was  announced.  In  the  course 
of  this  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  had  been  ar- 
nnged  by  the  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  American  Missionaries,  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ellis  should  quit  their  present  station  and 
remove  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  same  vessel, 
accordingly,  which  brought  Mr  Ellis  to  Huahine,  con- 
veyed an  invitation  to  that  effect.  To  leave  a  people 
among  whom  they  were  so  much  respected  and  loved, 
was  no  ordinary  trial ;  but  as  the  invitation  ofibred  a 
prospect  of  greater  usefulness,  they  came  to  the  reso- 
lution, however  reluctantly,  of  complying. 

(  7b  6«  eanduded  in  our  next,} 

BSC0ED8  OF  CREATION. 
No.  IV, 

ON  TBB  TORKATION  AND  DISTRniTTION  OF  COAL. 

Bt  Tin  Rbv.  John  AimsaaoN, 
Mumter  o/Newhurgh, 

Tbb  perf^  adaptation  of  the  earth  to  the  nature 
and  accommodation  of  the  various  orders  of  creatures, 
wUeh  live  in  it,  is  manifest  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
sarver.  Flanta  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  soil 
in  whieh  they  grow,  and,  by  an  organisation  the  most 
skiUbl,  are  enabled,  every  one  after  its  kind,  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  species.  Animals  subsist  on  the 
materials  which  the  earth  thus  annually  and  abundantly 
aupplies  to  them,  at  once  finding  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment in  searching  for  the  food  which  the  instinct  of 
•adh  leads  it  to  select.  Man,  so  superior  to  them 
all  in  beauty,  stmcture,  and  intelligence,  has  more 
wants  to  supply,  and  is  exposed  to  inconveniences  from 
which  they  are  almost  entirely  exempted.  His  food 
requires,  in  many  instances,  artificial  preparation,  to 
enable  Urn  to  sustain  his  health,  or  to  restore  it  when 
lost  s  and,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  the  inAueoee  of  elimate,  he  seeks  for  shelter  and 
wwmth  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
scaaon.  The  materials  for  the  acoompUshment  of  both 
purposes,  he  finds  prepared  for  him  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  hid  for  ages  beneath  his  feet,  and  by  his 
■kill  and  ingenuity,  it  is  drawn  forth  as  his  necesKities 
or  his  pleasures  may  demand.  We  have  already  consid- 
ered w  qualities  and  composition  of  this  useful  depo- 
sit, fbrmed,  at  it  were,  out  of  the  very  waste  and 
prodigaUtv  of  nature;  and  who  does  not  see  in  this  a 
wopderiu  instance  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
Him  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  who,  in  framing 
the  world,  designed  every  part  of  it  for  use  ?  The 
cirenmstances  under  which  it  has  been -formed  we  have 
also  adverted  to,  leading  us  back  to  a  period  when  the 
•nrfiwe  of  the  globe,  aa  to  the  relative  position  of  land, 
livers,  lakes,  estusries,  and  sea,  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  must  have  been  materially  different  from  what 
ft  now  h. 


We  ahall  in  this  paper  attend  to  some  of  those  other 
contrivances  by  which  the  coal  has  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  easily  ac- 
cessible to  man.  Nothing  appears,  at  first  sight,  so 
confused  and  irregular,  as  the  conation  of  the  earth's 
crust  immediately  beneath  the  soil.  That  confusion 
and  irregularity  have,  apparently,  only  been  increaaed  by 
the  many  convulsions  by  which,  at  successive  periods, 
it  has  been  shaken  to  ita  centre.  But  when  we  look  a 
little  closer,  we  find  a  divine  purpose  in  the  qua> 
lity  of  the  materials,  as  well  as  in  their  arrangement ; 
and,  in  those  disturbing  forces  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  we  discern  tiie  clearest  proofs  of  an  over- 
ruling  intelligence  continuing,  throughout  all  ages,  to 
superintend  and  control  their  various  operations. 

1.  Consider  the  situation  of  the  coal  metala.  They 
do  not  lie  exposed  upon  the  surfiioe,  but  are  generally 
found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth ;  and  how 
many  are  apt  to  complain  of  this,  thinking  that,  if  a 
different  arrangement  had  prevailed,  much  needlesi 
labour  and  expense  would  have  been  prevented  ?  To 
this  auflice  it  to  reply,  that  the  constituent  elements  of 
coal  are  such,  that,  by  exposure  on  the  surfiue,  the  mine- 
ral would,  in  a  comparatively  abort  period  of  time,  have 
run  to  waste  and  decay.  Even  a  thick  covering  of 
earthy  mould  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  protect 
it,  as  is  manifested  in  the  case  of  those  out-crops  which, 
from  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie 
weather,  have  become  so  deteriorated  in  quality,  as  to 
be  utterly  useless.  God,  therefore,  purposely  **  hid  the 
treasure  in  the  earth,"  and  so  indoaed  it»  that  the  fioods 
could  not  wash  it  away. 

2.  Attend,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  rocks  bv  which  it  is  protected,  and  alon^ 
with  which  the  coal  is  invariablif  ossoeiatetL  These 
consist  of  sandstone,  ahale,  and  day  ironatone,  which 
uniformly  occupy  the  same  basins  with  the  eoal,  and 
alternate  with  it  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred beds.  Such  a  series  of  well  characterised  rocks, 
not  only  act  as  a  guide  by  which  to  point  out  the  locali- 
ties of  the  valuable  mineral,  but  they  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  excavation  of  it,  by  affording 
at  once  a  safe  roofing  to  the  mine,  and  an  easy  pas^e 
for  the  drainage  of  the  water  which  accumulates  in  the 
pits.  No  other  class  of  rocks  would  have  been  so 
suitable.  Our  mountain  masses  of  granite,  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  would  have  been  wholly  unfit;  no 
borings  could  have  been  effected  to  any  extent ;  the 
operations  underneath  would  have  been  equally  ditTj- 
cult,  if  not  altogether  impossible ;  and  through  such 
hard,  compact  substances,  the  drainage  must  have  been 
impracticable. 

3.  But,  perhaps,  a  still  more  remarkabla  iadioadon 
of  design  arises  from  the  elevated  and  incHned  poaiuon 
into  which  the  coal-strata  have  been  thrown.  Umd 
they  remained  in  the  position  which  they  originally 
occupied,  in  the  lakes  and  estuaries  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  and  covered  with  the  vast  accumulatiom 
which  have  subsequently  taken  place,  their  depth  wookt 
have  been  utterly  beyond  the  industry  of  roan  to  have 
reached.  But  the  waters  have  disappeared,  hanm? 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intemic<i, 
and  the  rocks  formed  beneath  them  have  lilted  up  thev 
heads ;  not  uniformly,  however,  and  in  one  continuous 
unbroken  mass,  but  divided  into  smaller  aectiona,  and 
inclined  in  every  possible  direction.  The  wisdom  of 
this  will  appear  from  two  considerations.  Prom  their 
inclined  position  the  various  beds  of  coal  are  worked 
with  greater  facility  than  if  they  had  been  borisontal ; 
a  ievei  is  produced  for  the  drainage  of  the  water ;  and 
the  edges  of  the  coal,  by  being  turned  up,  are  broqghi 
nearer  the  surfiu».  But  these  advantagea  are  every 
one  of  them  increased,  almost  incalcuUbly,  by  ihia 
division  of  the  coal«field  into  limited  seotiona  s  b^  thta 
means,  less  yratcr  is  allowed  to  aceumulate  than  rf  ♦b^ 


bed  had  boen  indefinitely  extended,  and  its  lower  ex- 
tremities are  likewise  prevented  from  being  plunged  to 
a  depth  that  would  be  inaccessible.    NotMng,  in  short, 
can  more  unequiTOcally  prove  eontrivanoe  and  design 
than  the  disniptiona  and  eleratioaa  whieli  mark  the 
eotirse  of  the  coal-metals^  bjr  wfaidi  tiw  ori^aaUy  eon- 
tinuons  stratum,  over  the  l«i%th  a^  breadth  cf  many 
miles,  is  broken  np,  and  its  several  portions  arran^ 
in  a  series  of  snecessive  tables  or  steps  of  a  stair,  rising 
one  behind  another,  and  all  gradually  upheaved  to- 
wards the  sttrfiice,  from  the  lowest  points  of  depreadon. 
4.  The  eontrivanees,  however,  are  yet  more  com- 
plicated by  which  the  Author  of  tetnre  baa  rendered 
this  valuable  mineral  subservieBt  to  man's  uae.    Every 
coal-field  is  furnished  with  a  system  of  diecki,  in  the 
shape  of  JkultM  or  d!y^«,  against  floodings,  fire-blaze, 
and  other  accidents  that  may  occur  in  the  operations  of 
mining.     These /a«ftt  or  (fykea  consist  usually  of  day, 
the  detaitus  of  the  asaodated  rocks,  or  of  more  com- 
pact whinatone,  with  which  the  fractures,  produced  at 
the  period  of  the  elevation  and  disruption  of  the  coaU 
beds,  have  been  filled  up,  and  which  serve  to  insulate, 
or  contract  to  more  workable  dimensions,  the  various 
sections  into  which  the  seams  of  coal  are  divided. 
They  preaent  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  wall,  cuttmg 
the  strata  at  right  angles,  and,  though  often  occasion- 
ing much  inconvenience  said  disappointment  In  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  work,  yet,  aa  every  experienced 
collier  well  knows,  forming,  upon  the  wholes  his  greatest 
safeguard,  and  essential  to  his  operations.    Besides 
damming  np  the  water  and  preventing  one  pit  from 
being  flooded  by  another,  these  fiiulta^  by  interrupting 
the  continuity  of  the  various  seams  of  coal,  and  causing 
their  truncated  edges  to  abut  against  the  inflammable 
material,  aflbrd  a  preservative  against  the  destructive 
ravages   o£  fire  to  which  particular  seams  are  fre- 
qently  expoaed,  and  which  would  otherwise  continue 
to  bum  until  the  consumption  of  the  entire  field  was 
effected. 

5.  But,  hi  order  fblly  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  all  this  machinery,  consider  the  original  extent  of  a 
single  coal-basin.  In  Sootland  tins  valuable  mineral 
is  chiefly  confined  to  that  extensive  distiiet  which  forms 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lowlands,  and  which  separates 
the  primitive  rocks  of  the  Grampians,  as  its  northern 
boundary,  from  the  transition  chain  ofthe  Lammermuirs, 
which  maj  be  geologicaQy  considered  as  its  southern 
limit.  Toe  coal  metals  do  not,  indeed,  occupy  the 
whole  of  this  space.  But  a  Use  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Tay,  passing  through  Stirling  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  isle  of  Arran,  and  another,  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  from  St  Abb's  Heaid  on  the  east  coast,  to 
Girvan  on  the  west^  will  include  between  them  the 
whole  of  the  coal-fields  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
ofthe  insulated  coal-basins  on  the  Nitii  and  the  Esk  in 
Dumfiies-aliire,  and  the  more  limited  patchea  that  have 
been  worked  in  Roxburghshire,  and  on  the  eoast  of 
Berwiclcsbire.  Now,  even  admitting  a  considerable 
mclination  from  all  sides  of  the  basin  towards  the  com- 
mon centre,  yet  how  difficult  must  have  been  the 
operations,  or  rather  how  comparatively  useless  almost, 
in  extractliig  the  coal,  lying,  as  the  seams  originally 
did^  nearly  horizontal,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  extensive  area  ?  Mark,  then,  the  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  God  in  elevating  the  whole  to 
a  higher  position,  dividing  it  into  various  convenient 
sections,  giving  a  greater  inclination  to  the  beds,  and 
introducing  fuuits,  for  the  more  convenient  working 
and  preservation  of  the  whole.  Behold,  too,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  agency  by  which  these  results  are  effected. 
'*  The  Lord  oometh  fi>rth  out  of  his  place ;  he  putteth 
his  hand  forth  upon  the  rock ;  he  looketh  on  the  earth, 
and  it  trembleth ;  he  toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke ; 
the  mountains  are  molten  under  him ;  and  the  valleys 
prp  d#ft) ;  before  bim  went  the  |iestileiKe|  and  burning 


ooala  went  forth  at  his  feet.*'  No  words  could  more 
beautifully  or  predsely  describe  the  origin  of  those 
whinstooe  rocks  whidi  exist  in  every  coal-field,  and  are 
so  curiously  izyected  among  the  strata,  and  by  whichf 
in  the  opinion  of  ail  geologists,  they  have  been  elevated^ 
upheaved,  and  tossed  into  the  various  positions  whidi 
tney  now  occupy. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  fricts  connected  with  the 
arraogement  and  distribution  of  the  coal  metals,  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  are  found.  Is  it 
possible  to  resist  the  condusion,  that  in  such  a  dispo* 
sition  of  things  there  are  the  clearest  indications  of 
contrivance  and  design  ?  The  dance  of  atoms,  ima* 
gined  by  the  philosopher  of  antiquity,  could  never 
have  terminated  in  the  perfect  order  and  harmony  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  innumerable  systems  of 
worlds  are  maintained,  each  hung  upon  nothing,  and 
duly  preserved  all  of  them  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Equally  impossible  is  it  to  contemplate  a  disposition  of 
things  so  adapted,  and  indeed  so  indispensable  for 
availing  ourselves  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the 
earth — essential  to  our  wants,  and  ministering  so  di- 
rectly to  our  social  comfort  and  improvement — and  yet 
to  refer  the  whole  to  the  blind  operation  of  fortuitous 
causes.  Could  any  of  us  look  Wk,  and  observe  the 
various  methods  employed  by  Providence  for  our  pre- 
servation here  and  salvation  hereafter,  fiwn  our  in&nt 
days  to  the  last  period  of  life,  it  would  give  us  infinite 
pleasure,  and  the  retrospect  would  end  in  admiration 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  gratitude  for  the  divine 
goodness.  Could  we,  in  the  same  manner,  trace  back 
the  ways  of  God,  and  the  method  of  his  dispensationa 
from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things— 
surveying,  as  we  would,  a  system  of  wise  and  benevo- 
leot  contrivances,  prospectively  subsidiary  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  friture  inhabitanta  of  the  globe, 
and  to  the  advancement  and  completion  of  whi(£,  the 
various  revolutions  and  convulsions  that  have  affected 
the  surface  of  our  planet  have  been  made  subservient^- 
we  should  still  rise  higher  in  pious  gratitude  and  holy 
adoration,  as  more  wisddm  would  appear  in  a  mofe 
extennve  plan,  and  more  goodneas  in  tiie  multiplicity 
of  means  devised  for  ita  accomplishment  Is  not  such 
a  review  of  God*s  doings  actuaUy,  in  some  measure,  in 
these  geological  speculations  pr^^nted  to  us  ?  Impos- 
sible, indeed,  it  ever  will  be  for  the  human  mind  to 
embrace  all  the  mysteries  of  creation  *,  but  thus  ad- 
mitted to  the  mighty  wonders  of  the  interior,  we  are 
fdmost  enabled  to  trace  the  history  of  the  moving 
atoms  from  their  chaotic  disorder  into  their  aitang»- 
ment  in  the  visible  universe,  to  see  dead  matter  asaum- 
ing  the  forms  of  life  and  animation,  clothing  the  earth 
for  a  season  with  luxuriance  and  beauty, — buried  for 
ages  under  the  solid  rorlr,  and  again  out  of  coldness 
and  death  affording  light,  and  warmth,  and  power  to 
the  successive  generations  of  men. 

While  we  are  thankful,  then,  for  this  domvtic 
article,  of  every  day  use,  and  from  which  so  many 
sources  of  comfort  and  pleasure  arise,  let  us  regard  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  mineral  has  been  so  effec- 
tually preserved  and  brought  within  our  reach,  as  so 
many  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Deity. 
The  coal  deposit  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
best  defined  sectUms  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  with 
which  geology  baa  made  us  acquainted.  H  is  one  and 
entire,  unHke  anything  which  baa  preceded,  or  anything 
that  has  occurred  since  the  era  of  ita  formation.  A 
practical  question,  therefore,  will  here  naturally  sug- 
gest itself, — M  coal  sHU  farming  t  In  answer  to  sudi 
a  question,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  going  on  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  it  ia  diflicult  to  determine 
what  changes  may  yet  be  effected  upon  our  peat  mossei^ 
which  ^preach  nearest  in  character  to,  and  poaseaa 
most  oTthe  requisites  for,  the  formation  of  ooaL  But 
still,  there  can  be  no  doubt>  there  does  not  at  presei^^ 
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exist  the  same  condition  of  tbingB  which  did  formerly, 
to  assist  either  in  the  production  and  accumulation  of 
the  vegetable  material,  or  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  it  into  this  substance.  And  if  there  did,  of  what 
avail  would  it  be  to  man,  who  would  inevitably  be 
swept  off  the  earth  in  the  elevation  of  the  strata 
from  the  depths  of  ocean  in  which  they  were  depo- 
sited ?  Geology  reveals  the  undoubted  &ct,  that  our 
planet  has  been  subjected  to  many  and  most  extensive 
changes  befoce  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  condition. 
These,  from  the  beginning,'  have  been  all  rendered 
subservient  to  tiie  comfort  of  man.  The  next,  upon 
the  same  scale  of  magnitude,  would  inevitably  prove 
the  destruction  of  his  race.  Now,  then,  as  announced 
both,  by  the  Word  and  the  works  of  God,  is  the  day 
of  man's  saltation — ^the  allotted  and  final  season  of  his 
improvement — ^till  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  will  receive  the  righteous  as  their  everlasting 
habitations. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  TRUE  RELIGION  IN 
THE  SOUL  1 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Camsaon. 

Xnister  of  Bridgegate  Paritth,   Glasgow. 

**  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare 
it ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me 
may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them." — John  xvii.  26. 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  specimen  of  the  prayers 
sinaers  should  present  to  God  for  themselves,  and 
this  intercessoi^  prayer  of  Christ  is  a  specimen 
of  the  prayers  which  he  presents  to  God  for 
them.  It  embraces  many  precious  and  consola- 
tory truths,  on  which  at  present  we  cannot  en- 
large. Having,  in  the  course  of  it,  prayed  first 
for  his  immediate  disciples,  and  then  for  all  who 
should  believe  on  him  through  their  word,  that 
they  might  be  sanctified  and  preserved  from  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world,  he  then  prays  for  their 
final  glorification :  *<  Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am ; 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast 
given  me :  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  This  request  Christ  supports 
by  several  considerations,  such  as  the  righteousness 
or  justice  of  his  Father,  his  foreknowledge  of  the 
Father's  purposes  and  will,  Which  enabled  him  to 
know  what  was  proper  to  ask,  and  what  his  Father 
was  willing  to  grant,  and  the  knowledge  which 
bis  people  had  of  him,  his  person,  work,  and  in- 
tercession, and  his  mission  from  the  Father  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  will.  Then,  in  our  text,  the 
Hedeemer  affirms,  that  he  had  executed  his  mis- 
sion, by  declaring  the  Father's  name  unto  sinners, 
and  by  efiecting  in  them  the  grand  end  of  his 
.  mission, — ^the  impUntation  in  them  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  their  union  to  himself.  This  text 
presents  us  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature 
and  the  origin  of  true  religion  in  the  soul,  to  both 
of  which  points  we  shall  briefly  direct  your  atten- 
tion. 

I.  We  shidl  briefly  illustrate  from  our  text, 
the  nature  of  true  religion  in  the  soul.  Now  it 
is  here  said  to  consist  of  the  love  of  God  in  them, 
and  of  the  inhabitation  of  Christ  in  them. 


1.  True  religion  consists  of  the  love  with 
which  the  Father  loved  Christ,  being  in  the  snnl 
The  phrase  of  the  text  is  so  peculiar,  that  so.ne 
attention  is  necessary  to  discover  its  meaning. 
The  words  seem  to  intimate,  that  Christ  prayed 
that  the  very  love  with  which  God  loved  him 
might  reign  in  his  people ;  but  this  is  impossible, 
for  the  love  of  God  is  infinite,  uncreated,  and 
immutable,  which  cannot  be  afBrmed  of  the  lovs 
of  any  creature.  The  words  seem  also  to  teach, 
that  Christ  prayed  that  Crod,  his  Father,  might 
love  his  saints  with  all  the  very  love  with  which 
he  loved  Christ  himself.  Now,  although  Christ 
might  present  such  a  request  to  his  Father  on 
behalf  of  his  people — although  he  might  pray 
that  the  very  kind  of  love,  for  its  light  and  con- 
soktion,  which  the  Father  manifested  to  him  m 
unbounded  fulness,  might  be  cherished  towards  ha 
saints  in  its  necessary  degree — and  although  such 
is  essential  as  a  foundation  of  love  to  God  in  the 
sinner,  yet  neither  does  this  seem  to  be  all  the 
meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words.  He  prays  for 
his  people,  not  so  much  that  God  may  love  them 
with  a  special  and  distinguishing  affection,  but 
that  this  love  of  God  may  be  vouchsafed  to  them^ 
and  may  operate  in  them  as  it  operated  in  him. 
In  short,  our  Saviour's  words  comprehend  t«o 
leading  ideas,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  be 
realized,  in  order  to  the  production  of  true  reli- 
gion in  the  soul  of  man :  1st,  He  prays,  that  God 
would  favour  his  people  with  inward  manifesta- 
tions of  that  particular  love  wherewith  he  loves 
his  beloved  Son ;  and,  2(//y,  He  seeks  this,  in 
order  that  this  love  of  God  in  them  maj  operate 
upon  their  hearts  for  the  production  of  aili  those 
loving  affections  and  heavenly  principles  which  so 
fully  and  perfectly  abounded  in  himself.  On  the 
first  of  these  ideas  we  shall  not  at  present  dweK, 
as  it  will  fall  to  be  considered  under  the  second 
head  of  our  discourse;  but  let  me  direct  yocr 
contemplations  to  the  other,  that  true  religion  in 
the  soul  consists  in  the  exercise  of  those  hoi  j  and 
loving  affections  which  operated  in  the  bosom  of 
Christ  towards  his  heavenly  Father ;  for  he  pnys 
in  our  text,  "  that  the  love  wherewith  God  loved 
him  might  be  in  his  people.'*  Now  I  find  four 
things  that  distinguished  the  love  of  Christ  to  his 
Father,  and  which  always,  in  some  measure,  dis« 
tinguishes  it  in  the  believing  souL  Ist^  His  was 
an  exclusive  love.  He  loved  God  his  Father 
"  with  all  his  soul,  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his 
strength,  and  with  all.  his  mind,"  and  thus  kept 
the  first  and  greatest  commandment.  Never  was 
the  claim  of  God  to  the  creature's  deepest  affec- 
tions so  thoroughly  acknowledged  and  acquiesced 
in  by  any  saint  or  any  angel  as  it  was  by  Christ ; 
and  never  did  God  sit  on  the  throne  of  any  heart 
so  secure  of  its  homoge,  and  so  honoured  in  the 
alacrity  of  its  obedience,  as  he  sat  on  the  throne 
of  his  own  Son's  affections.  No  creature,  how- 
ever lovely,  did  for  a  moment  become  an  idol, 
and  no  sin,  however  fascinating,  did  for  a  moment 
diminish  the  intensity  of  his  love.  His  eye  was 
as  open  as  any  man's  to  the  glorious  landscape:;  of 
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the  firmament  aboTe,  and  of  the  earth  aronnd, 
which  make  bo  maiij  the  ardent  worshipperg 
oF  nature,  rather  than  of  natiire's  God.  And  his 
eye  also  gazed  on  the  forms  of  hnman  beauty  that 
passed  before  him ;  and  his  mind  could  balance, 
with  the  justest  exactitude,  the  full  amount  of 
happiness  which  every  creature  yields  in  the  pos- 
session; but  nothing,  nothing  was  ever  sufficiently 
attractive  to  draw  off  his  love  from  God  to  itself. 
And,  2(/fy,  Christ's  love  to  God  was  an  active 
and  operative  affection.  It  did  not  slumber  in 
dreaming  inactivity  within  the  recesses  of  his  bo« 
som,  like  that  of  many  now,  who  seem  to  love 
God  with  an  idle  sentimentality,  that  is  too  effe** 
minate  to  glorify  him  with  active  and  Liborious 
services  in  his  cause.  But  Christ's  love  to  his 
Father  was  so  lively  and  energetic,  that  he  tells  us, 
'<  it  was  his  very  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  will, 
and  to  finish  his  work."  So  that  if  you  read 
his  life  with  attention,  you  will  find  that  many  of 
his  discourses  were  preached,  and  many  of  his 
miracles  were  wrought,  and  many  of  his  journeys 
were  travelled  amid  hunger,  and  fatigue, and  storms, 
which  would  have  made  even  an  angel  drop  his 
wings,  and  pause  in  his  flight  on  his  errand  of 
mercy.  But  the  Saviour's  love  was  so  active, 
that  Ke  would  rather  at  any  time  glorify  his  Fa- 
ther, and  execute  his  will,  than  waste  his  hours 
in  eyetn  necessary  refreshment  and  repose.  And, 
Sdlj/j  Christ's  was  a  patient  and  persevering  love. 
The  fulfilment  of  his  work  was  connected  with 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  but  these 
had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  strength  of  his 
love  to  God,  or  in  suspending  its  exercises  to- 
wards him ;  he  still  continued  amid  them  all  to 
love  him  with  all  his  heart,  although  too,  they 
were  such  as  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  exhaust  his 
patience,  and  to  weary  out  his  constancy.  What 
trials,  for  example,  were  more  calculated  to  dis- 
courage and  weaken  his  devoted  attachment  to 
his  Father,  than  the  bitter  revilings  which  he  en- 
dured from  men  for  the  heavenliness  of  his  dis- 
courses and  works — for  the  testimony  that  he 
bore,  in  their  hearing,  to  the  character  and  glory 
o£  bis  Father  ?  What  temptations  could  have  been 
more  skilfully  adapted  for  withdrawing  his  affec- 
tions from  God,  than  those  with  which  Satan 
assailed  him  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  cross  ? 
How  cunningly,  at  one  time,  did  the  tempter  en- 
deavour to  represent  his  Father's  deportment  to- 
wards him  arising  from  hatred  and  alienation,  and 
how  fiercely  at  other  times,  did  he  assault  him  with 
his  most  potent  and  fiery  darts,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  his  bosom  jealous  misgivings  of  his  Father's  kind- 
ness, and  drown  in  them  his  affection  for  him  ?  And 
above  all,  was  it  not  an  amazing  trial  of  his  love  to  be 
deserted  by  his  Father,  yea,  and  for  a  time  to  be 
visited  with  the  inflictions  of  his  wrath  ?  If  any 
thing  is  fitted. to  exhaust  our  love,  it  is  great  and 
oppressive  suffering  inflicted  on  us  by  those  whom 
we  love,  yet  these  the  Hedeemer  endured  in  an 
unspeakable  degree,  and  his  love  for  God  still 
triumphed  in  undiminished  ardour  and  activity. 
When  his  Father  seemed  to  frown  upon  him  with 


the  greatest  wrath  ;  when  the  swOrd  of  his  justice 
was  entering  his  soul,  and  pouring  it  out  in  sighs, 
and  groans,  and  streams  of  blood,  an  offering  for 
sin,  even  then  when  all  other  creatures,  in  similar 
circumstances,  would  shrink  from  glorifying  God, 
and  would  feel  their  love  for  him  confused  and 
suspended,  even  then  did  Christ  manifest  for  his 
Fatiber  and  his  glory  the  most  patient  and  perse- 
vering love.  He  neither  shrunk  with  trembling 
from  the  anticipation  of  them,  nor  did  he  hasten 
their  temri nation  when  he  was  experiencing  their 
utmost  bitterness  and  oppression,  but  with  a  love 
for  God,  who  saw  them  to  be  necessary  for  the 
glorification  of  his  perfections,  with  a  love  that 
was  patient  and  unquenchable,  and  that  stood  forth 
in  his  soul  with  unconquerable  energy,  in  the  face 
of  every  dispiriting  circumstance  did  Christ  en- 
dure the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame,  and  sustain 
a  burden  of  guilt  and  woe  that  would  have  sunk 
into  ruin  irrecoverable  a  universe  itself.  Now  this 
exclusive,  active,  patient,  and  persevering  love  of 
Christ  towards  his  Father,  is  the  love  which  he 
prays  may  be  in  each  of  his  people,  and  which  is 
Found  in  each  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  With- 
out it,  brethren,  it  is  self-deception  to  imagine 
that  true  religion  exists  in  your  souls.  For  as 
the  very  essence  of  all  right  religion  is  the  love  of 
God  in  the  heart,  and  as  Christ  is  exhibited  as  the 
image  to  which  all  must  be  conformed,  so  his  love 
to  God  is  the  exemplar  of  the  love  which  all  must 
experience  before  they  can  pretend  to  the  posses* 
sion  of  real  inward  religion.  We  do  not  affirm 
that  our  love  must  necessarily  be  as  perfect  as 
Christ's,  and  that  without  this  we  are  destitute  of 
religion  in  the  heart,  hut  we  affirm  that  we  must 
have  a  measure  of  conformity  to  his.  Like  his, 
it  must  be  so  exclusive  as  to  give  to  God  an 
habitual  supremacy  in  the  affections,  and  as  to 
triumph  over  the  domination  of  corruption  and  the 
enthralling  fascination  of  idols.  Like  his,  it  must 
be  so  active  as  to  manifest  itself  in  a  career  of  re« 
ligious  well-doing  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
the  glory  of  God.  And  like  his,  our  love  to  God 
must  be  patient  and  persevering.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  love  him  when  the  sunshine  of  his  favour 
illuminates  our  way, — ^when  he  makes  our  veiy 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  and  when  aU 
around  us,  in  short,  wears  such  a  smiling  as- 
pect that  it  would  manifest  the  most  monstrous 
mgratitude  and  baseness  not  to  love  him ;  but  we 
must  persevere  in  loving  him  when  the  manifesta- 
tions of  his  love  to  us  are  withdrawn,  and  when 
louring  clouds  encompass  his  throne, — ^when  rea- 
son would  argue  that  he  has  thrown  us  out  of  his 
protection  and  regard, — ^when  devib  mock  our  &ith 
m  him  with  their  atheistical  insinuations, — and 
when  a  malignant  world  seems  moved  with  the 
horrid  purpose  either  of  annihilating  with  its  perse- 
cutions our  love  to  him,  or  of  pouring  out  our  lives  on 
the  altar  of  martyrdom,  a  sscrifice  to  its  hate.  In 
tribulations  like  these  we  must  love  God  exclusive- 
ly, actively,  patiently,  and  perseveringly,  if  we 
would  vindicate  our  claim  to  the  possession  of  that 
religion  which  both  sanctifies  and  saves  the  eouL 
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Then  it  ii  that  the  Rfldeemer^s  pTmTvr,  in  Ae  tezti 
obtains  its  manifest  fulfilment,  **  tlmt  the  \ofw% 
wherewith  God  the  Father  loted  him  nmy  he  in 
tis,"  for  such  was  his  loTe  to  GocL 

2.  Tme  relig^  in  the  soul  also  oonaists  in 
the  indwellings  of  Christ  in  it,  or  in  the  sonl's 
union  to  him.  <<  I  hare,**  saith  he^  **  declared 
thy  name  unto  them,  that  the  lore  wherewith 
thou  hast  loved  me  may  he  in  them,"  ^  and  I  in 
them.*  The  indwelling  of  Qirist  in  the  soul  is  a 
doctrine  most  frequently  tso^t  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Thus  saith  Christ,  <<  At  tiiat  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and 
I  in  you."  Again,  **  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  yon." 
Again,  saith  Paul,  <<  I  am  cmcified  with  Christ ; 
nerertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Qirist  liveth 
in  me."  And  once  more,  <<  Christ  in  you  the  hope 
ofgloiy."  The  phraseology  of  our  text,  therefore, 
is  not  strange  or  rare,  but  such  as  "PpMrs  to  be 
common  with  the  saoned  writers.  The  mysteri- 
ousness  of  the  tmtii  which  it  involTee  has  led  some 
into  enthusiastic  sentiments  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  has 
driven  others  into  the  very  opposite  extreme  of 
the  coldest  hearted  and  most  undevont  rational- 
ism in  experimental  religion.  We  sympathise 
with  neither  of  these  erroneous  religi<mists,  while 
we  maintain  the  truth  evidently  unfolded  in  these 
passages  of  Scripture.  At  present  we  shall  just 
endeavour,  briefly,  to  state  what  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  very  peculiar  phraseology.  Now, 
it  cannot  mean  that  Christ,  as  beheld  m  heaven, 
dwells  in  human  form  in  liie  souls  of  bdievers, 
for  such  an  idea  is,  on  many  grounds,  contradictory 
to  reason,  and  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Nei- 
ther can  such  words  mean  that  there  is  any  pictorial 
image  or  resemblance  of  Christ  delineated  in  the 
imagination,  for  none  of  its  own  combinations,  nor 
of  the  images  impressed  on  it  by  any  agent,  could 
at  all  warrant  us  to  say  that  Christ  thereby  dwelt 
in  the  souL  But  the  meaning  of  sudi  words  is 
more  clearly  signified  in  the  Allowing  passages : 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  apostle  prays, 
M  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  foith." 
Again,  saith  Christ,  <'  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him."  And  a§^,  saith  Paul,  <<  Ye  are  not  in 
the  flesh,  but  in  Ihe  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.  And  if 
Christ  be  in  you  the  body  is  dead  because  of  am." 
Now  these  and  similar  passages  teach  that  the  in- 
dwelling of  Christ  in  the  sod,  is  the  same  as  the 
indwelling  of  his  Spirit  in  it,  and  its  apprehen- 
sion of  him  by  faith,  for  by  both  these  ways  the 
soul  obtains  such  vivid  and  Hfe-inspiring  percep- 
tions of  Christ,  as  justly  warrant  us  to  say  that 
Christ  is  dwelling  in  it.  Thus  the  indwelling  of 
the  Smrit  is  called  the  indwelling  of  Christ,  be- 
cause he  is  there  to  impart  sanctifying  views  of 
Christ,  to  attach  the  sonl  to  Christ,  and  to  fbrm 
and  maintain  between  the  two  the  grand  conneot- 
ing  link  of  •  union  that  is  everlasting.  Accords 
^^y  h$  IF  a»Ue4  th9  S|>irit  pf  Christ,  mid  is  8^4 


to  take  of  the  things  that  are  Christfs  and  toshew 
tiiem  to  the  souL  In  short,  he  is  Chriafs  most 
glorious  agent  and  plenipotentiary,  operating  ii 
the  soul,  in  his' name,  by  his  authority^  and  for  his 
^oiT»  to  that,  according  to  language  which  is 
easily  nnderetood,  and  sometimes  employed  of 
earthly  ambaasadors,  his  presenee  and  mdwdHng 
is  denominated  the  indwelling  of  Christ  himself. 
But  in  one  of  the  passages  already  quoted,  tht 
apostle  prays  that  "  Christ  may  dwdl  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Ephesians  by  faitii,*  and  thta  throwi 
additional  light  on  the  truth  under  consideration. 
Now  if  you  apply  to  this  ^estion  the  apostle's 
definition  of  ftith,  that  «*]t  is  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  the  truth  inquired  into  will  U 
made  somewhat  apparent.  The  term  **  evidence,' 
as  you  all  understand,  signifies  any  hct  or  state- 
ment  by  which  a  thing  may  be  proyed  or  con- 
futed. As  faith,  then,  is  the  evidence  or  proof  cif 
things  not  seen,  Christ's  indwelling  in  the  sod 
by  faith,  means,  that  although  ChrMt*a  ezistenre 
and  divine  glory  are  not  the  subjects  of  our  bodilf 
vision,  because  the  highest  heavens  vail  him  fraa 
our  view,  still  faith  works  in  the  soul  all  that  no- 
questionable  certainty  about  his  existence,  aad 
glory,  and  mediation,  which  would  be  pro- 
duced if  we  beheld  them  with  our  eyes,  and  heard 
his  voice  with  our  ears.  Faith,  as  it  vrere^  drvn 
aside  the  veil  of  the  starry  firmament  that 
linuts  our  view,  and  swallows  up  the  immense 
and  immeasurable  spaces  that  separate  us  from 
his  immediate  presence.  Faith  flies  up  to  hearea 
on  wings  swifter  than  the  morning  beams,  aad, 
as  it  were,  brings  Christ  down  from  its  hoghts  and 
places  him  in  all  the  radiation  of  hie  celestkl 
elevation,  not  before  the  fleshly  eye,  but  bett«r 
still,  within  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  and  in  tbt 
thrcme  of  Hie  heart.  And  because  faith  is  eoch 
a  potent  principle  as  this  in  its  actings  on  Christ, 
he  is  justlv  said  to  dwell  in  the  soul  by  fiutlk 
Now  this  indwelling  of  Christ,  by  bis  Spirit  a&d 
by  faith,  is  as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
saving  religion  in  the  soul,  as  love  to  God  itself. 
As  he  is  the  only  mediator  and  righteousness  of 
the  sinner,  by  whose  inteiposition  wrath  is  averted 
from  him,  and  quickening  grace  is  poured  into  hi« 
soul,  so  these  blessings  are  only  realised  by  bis  in- 
dwelling in  us,  and  our  union  to  htnu  If  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  not  in  us  we  continue  dead  is 
our  sins,  and  unable  to  love  God  or  peHbm  aii 
acceptable  duty.  For  he  is  the  fountain  frrxa 
which  the  rivers  of  living  waters  swell  up  in  ths 
believer's  heart,  and  the  sole  parent  of  all  t)wl 
spiritual  life  which  ever  animates  our  duties,  and 
makes  them  acceptable  sacrifices  with  God. 

II.  The  origin  of  true  religion  in  the  eonl  d 
man.  It  originates,  according  to  our  text,  in  Chri«< 
declaring  unto  the  soul  the  name  of  tlie  Father; 
«<  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy  name,  and  wi31 
declare  it,  that  the  love  wherewiUi  thoa  hast  kmd 
me,  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.* 

The  name  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  it  whnrt 
descriptive  of  his  character  and  perfections,  fv 
tber?  cfm  b9  no  name,  which  denotes  excellem^ 
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applied  to  God,  which  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  him 
in  an  infinite  degree.  In  fact,  it  is  bj  the  names 
and  titles,  as  well  as  by  the  works,  which  are 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Word,  that  we  obtain 
light  on  the  great  topics  of  his  existence,  and 
spiritnality,  and  other  glories  that  shine  forth 
in  him.  Among  men  names  are  either  arbitrarj 
and  unmeaning,  or  fictitious  and  inapplicable,  but 
the  names  of  God  are  the  mediums  through  which 
the  hidden  glories  of  his  nature  and  character  are 
manifested  to  the  world.  When  Christ,  therefore, 
sajB,  in  our  text,  that  he  had  declared  the  name 
or  his  Father  to  his  disciples,  and  that  he  would 
still  declare  it,  he  means  that  he  has  manifested  to 
them  the  Father's  character,  and  perfections,  and 
will.  He  means  that  he  had  surrounded  with  light, 
and  made  his  disciples  see  it,  the  character  of  his 
Father,  and  his  gracious  wiU,  which  had  been  buried 
for  ages  b^ieath  a  mass  of  Jewish  fables  and  tradi- 
rions,  and  a  most  revolting  pile  of  pagan  mytho- 
logies and  creature  idolatry.  The  apostle  tells  us 
that  this  was  the  grand  end  of  his  incarnation  ; 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  rime ;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him."  And  again,  saith  Qirist, 
"  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself,  but  the  Father 
which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment  what 
I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak.*  And  as 
his  life  «nd  death  form  a  bright  exposition  of  this 
commandment,  those  who  know  it,  know  that  it 
was  from  first  to  last  a  bringing  forth,  into  the 
most  glorious  light,  by  means  of  discourses,  and 
miracles,  and  obedience,  and  sufferings,  the  very 
character  of  his  Father,  and  his  purposes  of  gmce 
towards  sinners  of  mankind.  As  this  character, 
or  name  of  God,  is  comprehensively,  and  yet  briefly, 
explained  by  God  himself,  in  his  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  "  Shew  me  thy  glory,**  we  shall 
set  it  before  you  with  one  or  two  observations, 
**  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  passed  by 
before  him  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression, 
and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty; 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  child- 
ren, and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  generation."  The  name  which 
God  appropriates  to  himself  in  this  passage  is  that 
of  Jehovah,  for  so  the  term.  Lord,  should  be  trans- 
late ;  and  all  that  follows  it  is  an  explanation  of  the 
divine  glories  which  it  comprehends.  Thus  God  is 
called  Jehovah,  and'  this  title  means  the  strong  or 
mighty  God,  translated,  in  our  version,  the  Lord 
God ;  the  merciful  God ;  the  gracious  God ;  the 
long-suifermg  God ;  the  God  of  abundant  good- 
ness ;  the  God  of  vast  and  pardoning  mercy  $  and 
the  God  of  unbending  and  retributive  justice. 
There  are  three  things  chiefly  in  this  name  of 
God  that  merit  attention,  1st,  Jehovah  is  the 
mighty  or  strong  God,  able  to  bless  us,  and  able 
also  to  make  us  miserable  if  he  pleases.  2d,  He 
\%  the  gfood  God,  fmd  therefore  M  of  n^erav,  »n4 


grace,  and  long-sniiforing  towards  sinnenu  And 
3dly,  He  is  the  just  God,  tme  both  to  his  pro- 
mises  and  threatenings,  who  will  not  eondenin  an 
innocent  creature,  nor  clear  the  guilty  with  im- 
punity. Such,  then,  is  the  name  of  God,  or  rather 
such  is  God  himself,  whom  Christ  declared  unto 
his  disciples,  and  whom  he  is  still  declaring  and 
making  known  in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  manner  in  which  Christ  declares  his  Father's 
name  unto  sinners,  should  be  known,  in  order  to 
perceive  how  the  declaration  of  it  originates  in 
them  true  religion,  or,  according  to  our  text,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ.  Now, 
he  does  this  in  an  external  and  in  an  internal 
manner.  Externally,  by  all  the  ordinances  of  his 
^)pointment.  The  reading  of  the  Word,  the  preach- 
ing  of  it,  prayer,  sacraments,  and  other  ordinances, 
are  all  instituted  to  declare  the  name  of  the  Father 
unto  sinners ;  and  it  was  in  all  these  ways  that 
Christ  declared  it  unto  the  Jews  during  the  days 
of  his  humiliation.  Yet,  such  an  external  pro- 
clamation of  the  Father  in  the  ears  of  sinners,  is  not 
of  itself  effectual  for  the  production  of  true  religion 
in  their  souls ;  for  with  it,  all  the  Jewish  people 
crucified  Christ,  and  preferred  Barabbas,  a  mur- 
derer, before  him;  and  thousands  still  with  the  same 
privilege  all  remain  in  unbelief  and  spiritnal  dead- 
ness  of  soul.  Accordingly,  an  internal  declaration  of 
the  Father's  name  is  necessary,  and  it  is  to  this  kind 
that  our  Lord  particularly  alludes  in  the  words 
of  our  text.  Now,  this  internal  manifestation  of 
the  Father's  name  is  made  not  to  the  fancy  by 
any  pictorial  representation.  For  as  no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,  so  no  mental  or  visible 
similitude  can  be  drawn  of  him  ;  but  the  Father's 
name  is  declared  in  us,  (to  employ  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,)  by  a  supernatural  manifestation 
of  the  truth  to  the  conscience.  Those  attributes  of 
the  divine  character  that  are  comprehended  in  the 
name  Jehovah,  are  severally  taken  up  by  Christ, 
and  impressed  on  the  understanding  and  conscience 
with  dazzling  light  and  awakening  power.  For 
example,  the  greatness  of  God  may  be  impressed 
on  his  conscience,  or  the  justice  of  God  may  be 
revealed  in  its  fiery  glory,  whereby  the  sinner  is 
roused  out  of  all  his  dreams  and  delusions,  brought 
to  see  himself  on  the  brink  of  eternal  misery,  and 
unable  to  reftcue  himself  from  the  grasp  of  God, 
who  is  great  and  mighty ;  or,  the  mercy  of  God 
may  be  revealed  in  the  sit^ht  of  the  sinner's  agitated 
conscience  and  excited  fears ; — ^mercy  clothed  in 
her  divinest  robes — mercy  speaking  in  accents  of 
the  most  subduing  tenderness,  and  just  as  he 
trembled  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  nature 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  in  him  pro- 
claiming his  Father's  majesty  and  justice,  so  now, 
at  the  proclamation  of  his  mercy,  the  tumults 
of  his  bosom  are  allayed,  and  his  heart  exuitf 
with  joy. 

Such,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  declares 
his  Father's  name  in  the  soul,  and  it  is  easy  to  see, 
from  what  has  been  said,  how  true  inward  religion 
is  thereby  originated.  The  inward  manifestatioa 
of  the  mi^bt  und  majesty  of  God  elfirmi  the  w^ 
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ner,  and  shews  him  his  utter  nothingness  and 
insignificance.  The  manifestation  of  his  retributive 
justice  fastens  the  conviction  of  guilt  on  his  con- 
science, and  fills  him  with  a  painful  consciousness 
of  his  just  obnoxiousness  to  wrath.  And  the 
welcome  discovery  of  the  divine  mercy,  like  the 
rising  of  the  sun  on  the  gloomy  world  below,  sheds 
through  his  soul  the  beams  of  refreshing  hope, 
and  awakens  in  his  heart  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  love.  And  as  these  several  manifestations  of 
the  Father^s  name  are  made  by  Christ  himself,  or 
by  the  Spirit  pointing  the  soul  to  Christ,  in  whose 
person  and  work  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead 
shine  forth  in  their  most  splendid  and  harmonious 
manifestations;  as  the  justice  of  the  Father,  in 
fact,  points  at  once  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the 
most  emphatic  demonstration  of  its  inflexible 
hatred  of  sin,  and  as  mercy  also  points  to 
his  sacrifice  as  the  only  basis  of  forgiveness  and 
salvation,  so  the  soul  is  at  once  attracted  to  Christ 
in  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  thus  the  love  where- 
with  God  loves  his  Son  enters  into  the  heart,  and 
Christ  himself,  in  the  realizations  of  faith,  also 
enters  in  as  the  sinner's  willingly  acknowledged 
Saviour  and  rightful  Lord. 

In  conclusion.  Ist^  Let  me  apply  this  subject, 
by  asking  you,  whether  you  are  the  subjects  of 
that  inward  vital  religion  which  we  have  briefly 
illustrated  ?  Have  you  felt  in  you  the  love  where- 
with God  the  Father  loves  Christ?  Not  the 
universal  and  common  regard  with  which  God 
loves  the  works  of  his  hands  throughout  the 
universe— that  benevolence  which  encompasses 
the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  and  which  crowns 
their  life  with  innumerable  mercies?  For,  you 
may  largely  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
and  yet  b>e  strangers  to  that  tender  and  dis- 
tinguishing love  with  which  God  loves  Christ, 
and  refreshes  the  souls  of  his  people.  Does  the 
love  of  Gx)d  toward  you  operate  in  the  way  that 
it  did  in  Christ  ?  Does  it  produce  in  you  a  cor- 
responding affection,  so  that  you  are  led  to  love 
God  with  an  exclusive,  an  active,  a  patient,  and 
persevering  love,  even  as  Christ  did  in  the  days 
of  his  humiliation  ?  Oh  I  brethren,  imagine  not 
that  vital  religion  is  in  you,  if  you  can  love  God 
and  earthly  idols,  and  sinful  practices  too, — -if  it 
permits  you  to  spend  your  Ufe  in  a  dreamy  and 
idle  sentimentality,  without  awakening  you  to 
energetic  services  in  his  cause ;  and  if  it  cannot 
endure  trials  and  sufferings  for  his  sake, — ^if  it 
exists  and  flourishes  only  in  the  hour  of  sunshine, 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  stormy  elements 
are  sleeping  in  tranquillity.  But  I  would  also  ask 
you,  whether  Christ  is  dwelling  in  you  ?  For 
we  have  shewn,  that  the  indwelling  of  Christ  is 
one  of  the  great  elements  of  inward  vital  religion. 
Do  you  feel  the  principles,  and  affections,  and 
corruptions  of  your  heart  governed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  ?  Have  you  any  measure  of  his  tem- 
per and  dispositions  ?  Have  you  faith  to  realize 
an  impressive  glory  and  attractiveness  in  an  in- 
visible Saviour  ?  And  does  this  faith  incline  you 
towards  him — make  you  rejoice  supremely  in  him, 


and  long  incessantly  for  him?  la  such  tbh^ 
consists  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  so 
that  the  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  presence 
and  felt  workings  of  these  things>  is  destitute  of 
any  inward  saving  religion. 

2(f,  As  this  text  teaches  how  trae  rdigton  k 
originated  in  the  soul,  so  we  would,  in  concTiiskNi, 
give  one  or  two  directions  to  inquiring-  sinnecs. 
1st,  Make  a  diligent  use  of  all  the  means  where- 
by you  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Father's 
name.  Study  the  Scriptures  in  which  this  know- 
ledge is  recorded.  Be  frequent  and  fervent  i& 
private  prayer,  and  be  a  regular  worshipper  in  the 
sanctuary.  If  you  are  neglecting  any  of  thee 
from  slothfulness  or  dislike  of  them,  or  disbelief 
of  their  utility,  we  assure  you  that  you  can  have 
no  proper  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  er& 
implant  a  principle  of  vital  religion  in  your  soul; 
and,  2dly,  In  all  your  religious  duties  nerer  ttkt 
away  the  eye  of  your  soul  from  Christ,  for  is  it 
is.  He  who  declares  the  Father's  name  in  the 
soul,  so  it  is  with  Him  you  must  principally  d^al 
in  all  your  religious  exercises  and  duties.  Ar 
you  praying  for  forgiveness,  or  Uluminatioa,  or  i 
new  heart  ?  How  can  you  expect  to  succeed  m 
your  petitions,  if  you  are  not  clasping  the  Rt- 
deemer  to  your  inmost  soul,  since  his  blood  oalr 
can  wash  away  your  guilt — since  he  only  is  the 
light  of  life — and,  since  he  only  has  those  mighlj 
resources  of  grace  which  you  need  for  your  re- 
generation. Are  you  reading  the  Word  ?  Remeni* 
her  it  is  the  revelation  of  Christ,  and  trace  ererr 
sentence — every  sentiment — every  syllable,  up  to 
His  lips  as  the  Author  of  it  all.  Are  you  listenii^ 
to  a  sermon  ?  Oh !  do  you  not  hear  the  majetii; 
voice  of  Christ  in  it,  speaking  with  an  aadiDfir; 
that  is  divine — ^with  a  power  over  your  convenes 
that  is  irresistible — and  with  a  tendctrness  thtt 
melts  you  into  contrition  and  love  ?  Thus  lix 
your  eye  firmly  and  steadily  on  Christ  in  all  jour 
intercourse  and  dealing  with  God,  and  you.  will 
eventually  feel  that  the  love  wherei^ith  Grod  loves 
Christ  is  in  you,  and  that  Christ  himself  is  in  yoo. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Muikhead,  D.  D., 

Miniiter  of  Cramond, 

No.  V. 

"  And  thou  ihalt  remember  all  the  way  wUcb  the  Invd'tliT  <M 
led  thee  these  ff»ty  yean  in  the  wildernew»  to  hnmlile  tfaae^  a^  t9 

Erdve  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  tboa 
eep  his  commandments,  or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  j 

thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  ttaou.  k 

neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he  might  make  th«e  kso«r  xiai 
man  doth  not  live  br  bread  onljr,  but  by  everr  word  that  nrpctedrta 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  Uve.^*— Dsor,  viL  S,  U 

In  reviewing  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  Isn^ 
the  first  remarkabie  dispensation  of  Providence  noda^ 
was  the  solemn  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  SinaL  Tt> 
this  your  attention  was  directed  in  a  former  Niimbe'.  X 
second  remarkable  dispensation,  in  this  period*  was  tW 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  ail  the 
institutions  of  the  ceremonial  law.  There  was  fOflK> 
thing  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  in  many  of  these 
institutions,  and  something  apparently  so  iinmeiuuii^  ta 
a  careless  observer,  that  some  hare  been  unwilling  to 
suppose  that  they  were  of  divine  appoiotmcnt,  isj 
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liave  stippOsed  that  Moses  bad  borrowed  tbem  from 
heathen  forms  of  worship.  But  to  those  who  believe 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  Grod,  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  this,  that  these  institutions  were  not 
the  invention  of  Moses,  but  that  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  them  he  acted  by  express  commandment 
from  God,  and  was  not  permitted,  even  to  the  ertent 
of  one  pin  in  the  tabernacle,  to  act  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  but  was  to  execute  every  thing  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  divine  commandment.  And 
hence  we  may  learn,  that  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  Grod,  we  should  adhere 
strictly  to  the  rule  of  God's  word.  God  is  much  dis- 
pleased when  men  set  up  their  own  foolish  devices  in 
opposition  to  the  unerring  rule  of  his  word,  in  what 
respects  his  worship :  ''  Howbeit,  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men."  God  will  not  accept  of  such  services,  but 
will  say  of  them,  **  Who  hath  required  this  service  at 
your  hands  ?  " 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  ceremonial 
institutions  by  a  careless  observer,  they,  who  do  care- 
fully consider  them,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  ^will  discover  evidences  of  divine  wisdom  in 
their  contrivance,  and  their  nice  adaptations  to  the  ends 
of  their  appointment.  This  will  be  apparent,  by  con- 
sidering some  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
subservient. 

I  sty  They  were  evidently  intended  to  constitute  an 
obvious  line  of  demarcation   between  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  other  nations.     The  very  nature  of  these 
institutions  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Israelites  to 
huve  much  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  still  to 
observe  them.  Now  the  act  of  choosing  this  one  nation 
from  among-  the  nations,  went  upon  the  supposition  of 
tlieir  being  kept  separate ;  and  here  we  see  one  of  the 
chief  ways    by  which  that  separation  was  preserved. 
Whenever    they  did  therefore  associate  with  the  na- 
tions, it  wns  at  the  expense  of  violating  their  ceremo- 
nial institu'tions.     And  the  effect  of  such  association 
with  the  naitions  was  the  corruption  or  abandonment 
of  their  ovm  institutions,  and  the  adoption,  in  their 
room,  of  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  wor- 
ship. 

2{/,  These  institutions  were  intended  to  impress 
deeply  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  de- 
filement in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  God's  unspotted 
holiness ;  his  infinite  love  to  holiness,  and  his  infinite 
hatred  of  all  sin ;  and  they  were  admirably  adapted  for 
such  ends.  For  all  their  sprinklings,  and  purifyings, 
and  washings,  and  all  the  distinctions  that  were  made 
between  what  was  clean  and  what  was  unclean,  were 
constantly  impressing  on  their  minds,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  spotless  purity  of  God,  and  on  the  other  their  own 
defilement  because  of  sin.  Thus  they  were  taught, 
that  God  was  the  Holy  One,  that  he  will  be  sanctified 
of  them  that  draw  near  to  him,  and  that  holiness  be- 
cometh  his  house  for  ever. 

3</,  By  all  the  sacrifices,  which  constituted  so  promi- 
nent a  part  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  law, 
they  were  t»ught,  that,  as  sinful  creatures,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  curse,  and  thereby  liable  to  death ;  for 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death :  and  that,  therefore,  without 
the  shedding-  of  blood,  there  could  be  no  remission  of 
sin.  And,  as  it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin,  they  were 
taught  that  these  sacrifices,  on  which  they  laid  their 
hands,  confessing  their  sins,  were  only  types  of  an  all- 
perfect  sacrifice,  that  was  in  due  time  to  be  offered 
up.  And  thus  we  see  the  great  end  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  ceremonial  law.  They  were  all  shadows 
of  good  things  to  come.  They  were  all  intended  to 
typify  Christ,  and  the  good  things  of  the  Gospel.  This 
might  be  shewn  in  a  great  number  of  instances:  In  the 
construction  Okf  the  tabernacle ;  in  the  office  and  dresa , 


of  the  high  priest ;  in  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered 
up ;  in  the  sprinlding  of  their  blood ;  in  their  solemn 
festivals,  as  in  the  feast  of  the  passover,  in  the  great 
day  of  atonement  and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  On 
these  it  is  not  intended  to  enlarge.  But,  in  proof  of 
what  has  been  stated,  as  the  great  end  of  these  cere* 
monial  institutions,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  which  will  be  found 
the  key  to  open  up  the  mystery  of  the  Jewish  econo- 
my. Let  any  one  read  that  Epistle,  comparing  the 
institutions  of  Moses  with  what  the  Apostle  has  so 
particularly  stated  respecting  their  typical  reference  to 
Christ,  and  the  good  things  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  must 
at  once  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  was  the  great 
end  of  their  appointment ;  and  there  is  a  glorious  dis- 
play  of  the  divine  wisdom,  in  their  being  so  peculiarly 
adapted  for  answering  that  great  end. 

The  next  remarkable  dispensation  during  this  period, 
is  their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years. 
Here  observe,  that  the  hardships,  and  trials,  and  judg* 
ments  that  came  upon  them,  during  that  period, 
were  of  their  own  procuring.  They  were  the  fruits 
of  their  own  evil  doings.  They  refused  to  enter 
into  the  promised  land  when  they  were  assured  that  it 
was  a  good  land,  and  that  the  Lord  would  subdue  all 
their  enemies  before  them,  and  put  them  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  land.  And  because  they  did  not  be- 
lieve the  word  of  God,  and  despised  that  good  land, 
God  sware  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  his  rest,  and  that  they  should  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  leave  their  car- 
casses there.  And  so  it  happened  that,  on  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  people,  before  their  entering  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  it  was  found,  that  none  of  those  who 
had  come  to  manhood,  when  they  left  Egypt,  were 
then  alive,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua;  because  they 
had  given  a  true  report  of  the  promised  land,  and  had 
encouraged  the  people  to  go,  and  to  take  possession  of 
it  as  their  inheritance.  And  here  is  represented  to  us, 
in  an  impressive  manner,  the  unbelief,  the  folly,  and 
infatuation  of  sinners.  They  will  not  believe  the  de- 
clarations of  the  God  of  truth,  respecting  the  rich  pro- 
vision that  is  made  in  the  Gospel  for  supplying  all  their 
need,  and  respecting  that  heavenly  inheritance  which 
he  hath  provided,  and  which  he  will  bestow  upon  all 
who  believe.  T^ey  prefer  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  to 
the  heavenly  manna ;  and,  in  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  they  are  left  to  their  own  choice.  They  wan* 
der  in  the  wilderness ;  they  live  without  God ;  they 
die  without  hope ;  they  are  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
promised  rest,  because  of  unbelief. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  sojourn* 
ing  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  rebellions,  and  provocations,  and  backslidings,  the 
Lord  still  continued  to  watch  over  them  and  to  care 
for  them.  The  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  the  symbol  of  God's  presence,  the 
guide  of  their  steps,  and  the  shield  of  their  protection, 
was  with  them.  They  had  the  manna  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  the  water  fiom  the  smitten  rock  to  quench 
their  thirst;  and  their  clothing  waxed  not  old,  nor 
their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  during  all  their  forty  years' 
journeying.  And  there  was;  moreover,  a  training  up 
of  the  young  generation  among  them,  amidst  all  the 
trials  of  the  wilderness,  to  be  a  people  for  the  Lord, 
and  to  enter  in  and  take  possession  of  the  good  land 
which  their  fiithers  had  despised.  And  in  all  this  there 
is  presented  to  us  a  striking  emblem  of  the  unceasing 
care  and  love  which  is  continually  exercised  towards 
the  people  of  God,  in  conducting  them  through  the 
wilderness,  in  giving  them  a  supply  of  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  wants,  in  defending  them  from  dangers, 
in  subduing  their  enemies,  and  in  finally  putting  them 
in  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance.  There  is  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  in  Psalm  cvii. :    "  Q  gi^^ 


cia 
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thanks  unto  the  Lord*  for  he  is  good  t  Ibr  his  mercy 
tndureth  iot  ever.  Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  ny 
■o,  whom  he  hsth  redeemed  from  the  hend  of  the 
enemy ;  and  gathered  them  out  of  the  lands*  from  the 
east*  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from 
the  south.  They  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a 
■otitary  way ;  they  found  no  city  to  dwell  in.  Hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  their  soul  fointed  within  them.  Then 
tiiey  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouUe,  and  he  de- 
tivered  them  oat  of  their  distremes.  And  he  led  them 
forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a  dty  of 
habitation." 

The  only  other  remarkable  dispeiwation  during 
this  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  to  be  noticed,  is 
their  being  put  into  ponession  of  the  promised  hmd. 
And  now,  these  things  merit  our  attention.  1.  As  a 
prelude  to  their  conquest  over  all  their  enemies  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  two  signal  victories  were  gained  by 
them  over  two  formidable  kingdoms  on  this  nde  oi 
Jordan,  over  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoritea,  and  Og, 
king  of  Baidian.  Thus  the  Lord  began  to  shew  them 
what  he  intended  to  accomplish  on  their  behalf.  Theie 
two  signal  victories,  which  the  Iiord  had  wrought  for 
them,  they  were  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  pledge  that, 
in  like  manner,  God  would  subdue  all  their  enemies 
before  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Thus  were  they 
encouraged  and  strengthened  for  the  combat,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  Lord  was  on  their  lide,  and  that 
they  might  set  all  their  enemies  at  defiance.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  report  of  these  signal  victories, 
and  the  wonders  which  God  had  done  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  would  strike  terror  and  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  And  that  this  was  actually 
the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  we  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  Rahab,  (Josh.  ii.  9l.U,)  '<  And  she 
said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the  Liord  hath  given 
you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  foUen  upon  us, 
and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  fidnt  because 
of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up 
the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  you,  when  ye  came  out 
of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the 
Araorites  that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordim,  Sihon 
and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed.  And  as  soon  as 
we  had  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither 
did  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man  because 
of  you ;  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  God  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  earth  beneath."  2.  Moses  being  now 
advanced  in  life,  and  not  being  permitted  to  accompany 
them  over  Jordan,  a  new  leader  was  appointed  to  them, 
Joshua,  a  man  of  valour,  of  firmness  and  decisioD,  and 
evcTy  way  qualified  for  the  charge  committed  to  him. 
He  was  one  whom  the  Lord  had  appointed,  and  iriiom 
the  Lord  had  assured  that  he  woiUd  not  foil  him  nor 
forsake  him.  Under  him,  therefore,  they  might  march 
on  in  confidence,  and  be  assured  of  victory.  3.  Their 
entering  into  the  land  of  Canaan  yna  by  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providence,  in  dividing  the  wa- 
ters of  Jordan,  and  at  a  time,  too,  vdien  Jordan  had 
swollen,  and  overflowed  its  banks,  that  they  might  pass 
over  on  dry  ground.  There  was  here  a  trial  of  their 
foith  to  pass  over,  while  the  course  of  the  waters  was 
miraculously  suspended.  But  in  having  experienced 
■o  signal  an  interpodtion  in  their  behalf,  they  had  an 
additional  pledge  given  them  of  God's  foithfulness  to 
fulfil  all  that  he  htd  promised,  of  their  conquest  over 
their  enemies  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  4.  This,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  next  step  in  their  progress,  that  by  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  victory  in  many  battles,  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  stretched 
forth  in  their  behalf,  they  got  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  their  enemies  were  made  to  flee  bdfore 
them.  Thus  they  obtained  houses  and  cities  whidi 
they  had  not  built,  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which 
they  had  not  planted,  and  ahvndaiioe  of  cuttle  ud  other 


1.  Let  us,  in  the  whole  of  this  wondcrfol  proceion 
of  God,  be  led  to  a  high  admiration  of  his  power,  his 
foithfulnesa,  and  hb  love  manifested  to  tiie  people  of 
IsraeL  How  desirable  is  it  to  be  under  the  care  ai 
God,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  1  Happy  is  tike  people 
who  ii  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  peo^  viiose 
God  is  the  Lordl 

2.  In  the  Israelites  obtaining  posseuon  of  the  bad 
of  Canaan  for  the  first  time,  thiere  is  a  type  of  ihas 
obtaining  possesmm  of  it  again  under  the  rei^  («f 
Messiah,  of  whom  Joahua  was  a  type,  when  their  ene- 
mies shaU  be  completely  subdued,  snd  when  all  tk 
promises  which  God  hath  made  to  his  people  Issid 
shall  be  completely  fulfilled.  Then  ahall  ho  eataUiA 
and  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  on  the  earth. 

3.  In  Joshua's  conducting  the  people  of  Israel  sa£e)  j 
through  the  swellings  of  Jor^n,  ud  Ixringiiig  theis 
into  the  promised  l«id,  there  is  typically  represented 
to  us  Chnst's  graciotts  care  of  his  people,  in  "p^^^^fa^ 
them  in  the  trying  hour  of  death,  and  bri^gii^  ^sa 
into  the  poaicsaoa  of  the  heavenly  i  ' 


A   LETTER    ADDRESSED     TO    ▲    YOO'G 

MINISTER  IN  ENTERING  ON  HIS  OFFICE. 

By  tbe  R£v.  S.  Socpsok, 

MuuMter  of  the  Scotch  Chvrch,  UMher^M  Qw^,  JMfia. 

Mr  DiAB.  FaiBirD, — ^Tou  are  now  engaged  in  the  do- 
ficidt,  yet  honourable,  service  of  the  Gospel  adaaeuj. 
You  may  jusUy  cry  out, — *'  Who  is  suffiiaemt  for  tiiese 
things  ?"  This  is  a  work  indeed.  What  piety,  vte 
prw^nce,  wbal  seal,  what  courage,  wbsA  foith falnm, 
and  what  holy  watchfulness  is  necestary  to  the  ligto 
discharge  of  so  great  an  office  1  The  work  is  gr»w 
our  stiength  is  small ;  yea,  of  ourselves  we  hsv«  so 
streogth ;  but  all  our  suffioency  is  of  God  ;  to  Uim, 
therefore,  must  we  go  for  it.  Here  is  our  comfort  sai 
our  hope,  "  It  hath  pleased  the  Fhther  that  in  Chnai 
all  folness  ahould  dwell ;"  fiilnem  of  merit  and  rightcoui- 
ness,  of  strength  and  grace.  God  himself  hath  tad, 
that  if  any  lack  wiMiom,  they  should  ask  it  of  Hia 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally ;"  and  He  hath  expies- 
ly  added,  •'  It  shall  be  giren."  Therefore,  let  us  nakt 
an  application  to  Him ;  let  us  come  with  holy  **  buk>- 
ness  to  the  throne  of  grace,"  deeply  imprnud  witb  t 
senae  of  our  weakness  and  folly ;  a&d  thus  let  as  ask 
wisdom,  and  we  need  not  foar  being  diaappoiated,  but 
shall  **  out  of  his  folness  reeeive,  and  grace  for  grace** 
I  trust  that  you  have  really  been  eonvertedr— 4hat  the 
pure  water  of  life  has  been  communicated  to  your  soul 
whidi  will  spring  np  to  eternal  happinesa.  Bus  scill 
watch  over  the  frame  of  your  mind  coBti»ea&y ;  set 
to  it,  that  you  are  a  Christian.  Uow  many  arc  oea»- 
pied  in  publishing  the  pure  word  of  God,  who  never 
felt,  and  handled,  and  tasted  the  word  of  lifol  Lst 
it  be  a  matter  of  serious  and  frequent  exanMaatiao— 
dose,  heartfelt  examination,  whether  tbe  trotk  he  a 
you,-^whether  you  be  habitoaUy  living  under  iu  ia- 
fluence, — whether  you  be  "  growing  in  grace,  and  a 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ^eua  Chriai^" 
whether  you  be  a  thriving,  healthful,  growing,  apiritaal, 
oonsecrated  CKfisrian.  live  near  to  God;  be  in^ 
quently  in  your  dooet;  poor  out  your  heart  before  the 
Father  of  apirita;  hold  oommunion  with  the  Gtid  of 
heaven :  it  is  thus  that  strength  «dU  be  supplied  c» 
yon  to  discfaaige  your  ministry  urelL  SiAan  eurcs  but 
little  about  a  minister  who  altogether  neglecta  ha 
doset,  and  disregards  the  personal  exercises  iS*  reli^w. 
It  is  in  secret  ooouaunion  with  God  that  strength  is 
obtained  for  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties;  mi 
he  that  is  much  with  God  in  private  will  oome  iwfU 
before  hia  people  id  the  fidooM  of  the  bteanm  of  Ut 
flfufll  rf  pjinsf 
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'  With  nmet  to  your  pment  filiialioii»  I  dare  my 
you  ofUa  nd  nmdk  aiuiety,  and  perhaps,  at  times, 
some  deprtsnoD  of  spirits,  lest  your  kbonrs  ahould  be 
ineffectual  to  answer  the  important  object  proposed. 
It  is,  however,  a  considetaMe  relief  to  tiie  o^d  when 
we  know  that  we  are  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  perform- 
ing the  wUl  of  Providence ;  and  submission  to  the 
divine  determination  rcspecttng  the  sucoess  or  the  iail* 
ure  of  our  effects,  and  the  time  that  we  may  be  esUed 
to  labour  without  efieet,  is  a  disposition,  the  poasesaion 
of  which  is  invariably  eonnected  with  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Pet  haps  you  may  be  called  to  spend  your  time 
and  stien^  for  years  without  seeing  any  good  result- 
ing from  U:  it  may  be,  that,  after  idl,  you  will  leave 
the  scene  of  action  before  any  tfiduai  attack  has  been 
made  on  tbe  enemy's  forees :  you  may  be  designed  only 
to  prepara  the  way  for  othen,  to  sow  the  seed  of 
which  they  wiU  rsap  the  harvest — to  lead  the  anny 
close  up  t0  the  opposing  host,  and  then,  called  to  a 
higher  soeiie,  to  survey  nom  your  elevated  and  happy 
sution,  tbe  eonteet  sod  the  victory.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  i£f  in  your  ministrations,  you  foithfully 
hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  strive  with  all  your 
might,  according  to  your  opportunity,  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  error  and  vice,  you  will  not  lose  your  re- 
ward. 

Success  is  desirable.  Who  loves  to  toil  in  vain? 
Who  loves  to  plant,  and  water,  and  see  no  increase? 
And,  in  general,  God  blesses  his  servants  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  usefulness.  But  a  useful  mi- 
nistry is  not  necessary  to  a  valid  one.  Our  Saviour 
himself  preached  with  very  little  effect*  and  said,  "  I 
bave  laboured  in  vain;  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought,  and  in  vain."  **  Yet,"  he  adds,  **  yet  surely 
my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord^  and  my  work  with  my 
God."  And  so  may  every  minister  say,  under  discour- 
aging appesirances.  We  serve  a  good  Master:  be  does 
not  make  us  answerable  for  sucoess  s  he  knows  infi- 
nitely better  than  we  do,  that  conversion  is  bis  own 
prerogative:,  and  does  not  depend  upon  us.  Duty  only 
is  ours }  aikd,  even  with  regard  to  this,  he  allows  us  to 
depend  upon  him  for  ability  to  discharge  it ;  and,  in 
ssUmating  our  services,  he  admits  into  the  account,  not 
only  sU  we  do,  but  all  we  try  to  do,  and  wish  to  do, 
but  in  which  we  are  hindered ;  and  says,  **  It  was  well 
that  it  was  in  thy  heart."  The  language  of  promise  is, 
*'  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life."  We  go  further ;  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  ministers  are  dearer  to 
God  in  their  disappointments,  than  in  their  successes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  labour  when  we  succeed ;  and  there  is 
si  ways  some  danger,  lest  pride  should  mix  with  our 
pleasure,  and,  while  we  acknowledge  God  to  be  the 
sutbor,  we  should  jeel  some  little  importsAoe  at  least, 
ill  being  the  instruments.  The  trial  of  principle  is,  to 
labour  without  success.  To  bear  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  without  murmuring ;  to  abide  at  our  post 
under  every  temptation  to  leave  it ;  to  say,  *'  If  He  is 
pleased  to  use  me,  I  shall  deem  it  an  honour ;  but  if  He 
refuse  me,  1  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  He  has  a 
right  to  choose  his  own  instruments ;  to  be  willing  to 
lay  a  foundation  upon  which  another  is  to  build;  or  to 
aet,  as  another  rises,  and  without  envy  or  regret, 
to  say,  *  He  must  increase,  and  I  must  decrease.'"  Here 
is  the  true  spirit  of  a  servant— here  is  real  greatness  in 
the  sigbt  of  the  Lord— and  such  mBgnanimity  shall  not 
lose  its  reward. 

But,  my  dear  brother,  though  our  diseoursgements 
are  numerous*  our  supports  are  great.  We  have  the 
promises  of  our  Lord,  the  examples  «f  the  saints,  the 
certainty  of  a  happy  termination ;  the  fiuthfiilness  and 
omnipotence  of  J^ovah  are  engaged  on  our  aide }  our 
cause  is  the  cause  <rf  truth,  and  must  foudly  prevail ; 
our  office  uid  eo^doyment  are  the  moat  honourable  in 
ih«  worldf  mdi  if  w«  we  found  foitbliily  W0  shall 


<«  shine'as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  Having,  there^ 
fore,  such  a  ministry,  such  prospects,  let  us  not  foint. 
The  recollection  of  past  mercy  and  grace  afforded  in 
timea  of  great  perplexity,  will  lead  us  to  say,  '*  Hitherr 
to  the  Lord  hath  helped  us ; "  and  will  induce  us  to 
hope,  that  Uo  who  hsis  hitherto  delivered,  will  yet  de- 
liver. 

I  find,  that  exalted  views  of  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ministerial  office  have  a  very  bene^ 
fidid  eftct  upon  my  mind  i  they  tend  to  produee  so- 
lemnity and  seriousness,  and  to  stimulate  to  greater  and 
uniform  activity.  Indeed,  who  can  be  idle  and  trifling 
with  such  a  momentous  charge  ?  O  that  we  may  be  so 
kept  by  the  power,  and  so  directed  by  the  grace  of  our 
God,  as  ever  to  keep  his  ^ry  in  view,  and  rejmce  in 
the  happy  prospect  of  doing  good  to  immortal  souls  1 
Whetever  others  do,  let  it  be  pur  aim  to  study  hard» 
pray  hard,  and  labour  hard  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  I  think  we  shall  not  have  to  complain  on 
our  dying  day,  that  we  have  done  too  mudi  for  Him 
who  hath  done  so  much  for  us;  but,  in  all  probability, 
we  shall  have  to  regret  that  we  have  done  so  little. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  we  meet  with  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  They  mH  be  dOl  needfUl,  and  will 
not  make  us  preach  the  worse,  but  the  better.  If  our 
hearts  be  but  in  the  work,  we  may  hope  we  shall  have 
comfort  in  it  aiso ;  for,  as  Baxter,  in  his  <'  Reformed 
Pastor,"  well  observes,  **  God  seldom  blesses  any  man's 
work  so  much  as  his,  whose  heart  is  set  upon  the  sue* 
cess  of  it."  That  we  may  be  made  iSuthfiU,  laborious, 
and  active  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  be  pre- 
served (rom  every  snare,  my  earnest  prayer  is.  I  remain 
your's  sincerely  in  the  Gospel. 


CHRISTIAN  TRBASURY. 

Prayer^  the  BeUevers  support  in  Death, — Is  the  be- 
liever the  victim  of  disease,  and  is  he  immured  in  a 
sick-ehamber,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain,  foil  of  tossings 
to  and  fro  till  the  daMmiqg  of  the  day,  hark!  what 
are  these  whisoers? — ^they  are  expressions,  soft  but 
broken,  sent  forth  from  his  sufiering  spirit,  to  Him, 
whose  eomforts,  amidst  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts 
within  him,  delight  his  soul — expressions  of  undi- 
minished hope,  and  confidence,  and  bli»sing ;  for,  draw 
aside  that  curtain,  and  say,  as  you  behold  his  disease- 
worn  person,  say,  if  you  ever  saw  more  meeknen  of 
eye,  more  placidity  of  countenance,  a  fiice  combining 
in  it  a  greater  assemblage  of  contrarieties,  exhibiting  a 
more  beautiful  picture  of  the  triumph  of  grace  over 
nature,  of  prayer  over  trial,  of  pain  of  body  subdued 
by  peace  in  beHeving,  and  of  the  damps  of  death  itself, 
dried  up  by  the  light  of  life  ?  Oh  I  it  is  not  the  soft- 
ness of  the  couch  on  which  he  languishes,  it  is  not  the 
sohidng  sympathies  of  the  friend  who  sits  beside  it;  it 
is  not  the  reflective  survey  of  his  past  life,  it  is  not  the 
hope  of  fresh  coming  strength  that  occasion  this  com- 
posure :  No,  it  is  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  which 
availeth  much ;  it  is  the  answer  given  to  that  prayer 
by  him  who  hath  heard  it,  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  keeping  his  heart  and  mind 
in  Qirist  Jesus,  sent  unto  his  soul  from  the  excellent 
glory. — SosTiUMU.  (  On  Umium  with  Chriat  aud  abiding 
m  J7ua.) 

The  OuiU  and  Evih  of  Covetouenesa — Ck>vetousne8s 
imiigvted  Judas  to  betray  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  It  induced' 
Anaittss  and  Sapphire  to  tempt  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  "  lie, 
not  unto  men,  but  unto  God."  It  has  even  assumed 
the  sacred  office,  trod  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  brought 
in  damnable  heresies,  and  with  foigned  words  has  nuuie 
menrhandisfp  of  men.  It  converted  the  Jewish  temple 
into  a  den  of  thieves;  and  among  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, in  the  myatieal  Babylon,  were  seen  "  thf 
souls  of  meii,"-.-IUMM.    (Mammom,) 
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SACRED  POiTRY. 


on  leaving  scotland  tor  a  fobbign  8hobe. 

By  thb  Rsv.  Wjluam  Maclubs^ 

Niassav,  New  Providence. 

Mt  Bfttive  land !  I  Ud  tbce  haU  I  era  yet  the  mlgbCy  ms 
RolU  on  Ite  browl  blue  wa»et  between  my  fttherland  and  me  \ 
I  erer  loved  thy  lochs'  dark  gloom,— thy  mountalna'  •*  dood-capped" 

brow, 
But  never  loved  them  with  a  love  lo  deep  and  pure  as  now. 

I  loved  thee  when,  with  Ughtwme  heart,  in  youth'aaweet  iunny  day^ 
I  sported  on  thy  primrose  banks,  or  climbed  thy  heathery  braes : 
Or  wondering  watched  the  foamy  wave  that  swept  the  unlathomed 

sea, 
But  dream't  not  that  It  e'er  would  part  ray  own  loved  land  and  me. 

Land  of  my  birth  I  a  thousand  looks  concentred  into  one,-> 
Heart-beaming  looks,  I  fain  would  now,  o'er  thy  loved  features  run ; 
And  gaxe  once  more  on  hill  and  dale,— on  glen  and  tangled  brake,— 
On  daisied  field,  and  silvery  stream,— on  rock  and  mountain  lake. 

But  dearer  far  than  attght  of  these,— than  fairest  scene  of  earth, 
Are  friends  and  kindred  of  my  heart,  ray  home,  my  native  hearth,— 
The  home  that  nursed  my  infant  head,  and  soothed  my  infknt  cares, 
The  hearth  that  woke  my  first-born  hopes,  and  beard  my  earUest 
prayers. 

Land  of  my  fathers'  faith  I  how  sweet  thy  humble  village  spires, 
Where  pure  religion  wakes  her  harp,  and  fans  her  sacred  fires ; 
Oh !  there  to  many  a  lowly  heart  the  soul-felt  truth  Is  given, 
•*  This  b  indeed  the  house  of  Ood,  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven  I** 

l^and  of  the  martyrs'  hallowed  deeds !  where  many  a  lonely  dell. 
Reveals  the  humble  grassy  mound,  where  once  the  sainted  fell ; 
Fell,  but  to  rise  on  angel's  wing  to  heaven's  seraphic  throng. 
And  with  thefar  streaming  life  to  waft  Uft^i  purest  stream  along. 

Fkvoused  of  heaven,  my  native  land  I  thou  seem'st  the  golden  souice 
Whence  Truth  to  many  a  heatlien  shore  shall  speed  her  glorious 

course ; 
TiU  light  shall  break  on  distant  tribes,  and  great  Messiah  reign 
Ttma  rock-bound  Greenland's  icy  strand  to  India's  sultry  plain. 

Away,  to  haste  that  promised  time,  to  distant  isles  I  go, 
Where  earth  reveals  a  fairer  fhiit,  and  sky  a  brighter  glow ; 
Oh  i  socn  with  fruit,— with  ray  divine,  good  Lord,  the  nations  tflcas, 
TMjtum  tjfkoliHeu  be  theirs,— the  Sum  qf  MigkieoumeBi. 


THY   KINGDOM   COME. 

Hail  to  the  Prince  who  in  triumph  advances. 

Honoured  and  blest  be  his  Gospel  divine  : 
Soon  may  the  glorious  sound  ring  from  earth's  utmost  bound, 

Alleluia  Hosannah,  the  Lord  God  doth  reign. 

Hay  his  heralds  of  peace  with  all  grace  be  adorned. 

Who  carry  glad  tidings  to  nations  afar : 
And  soon  may  the  banner  of  Christ  be  unfurl'd 

On  plains  where  huge  Juggamaut  sits  on  his  car. 

Hail,  hail  to  the  prospect,  when  tribes  of  wild  Indians 
Shall  flock  to  his  standard,  to  worship  his  name : 

When  nations  and  people  of  all  tongues  assembled. 
Shall  shout  forth  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Then  the  days  shall  be  happy  beyond  all  tliat  has  been. 
When  God's  Word  shall  reach  unto  earth's  utmost  line ; 

And  the  heroes  who  bore  it,  though  loosed  from  the  body, 
Like  stars  in  their  orbiu  of  glory  shall  shtaie. 

Mas  Isaac. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Confidence  in  God*»  Providence, — A  geDtleman  was 
mice  talking  to  Thomas  Mann,  a  pious  waterman  on 
the  river  Thames,  and  haying  ascertained  that  he  never 
laboured  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  dependent  on  his 
labour  for  a  living,  he  said,  "  Well,  as  your  gains  have 
been  so  small,  you  could  not  lay  much  up.  Have  you 
^ot  been  anxious,  as  you  have  proceeded  in  life,  lest, 
from  the  very  nature  of  your  employment,  exposed  as  it 
is  to  danger  and  to  all  weathers,  you  should  be  laid  up 
by  illness,  and  have  nothing  to  support  you  ?  "    "  No, 


Sir ;  I  have  always  believed  in  Qod's  Pnmdetkce.  T 
thiiilc  I  am  just  fitted  for  the  litttation  which  he  baa  ap- 
pointed to  me,  and  that  what  he  has  fixed  ia  beat.  I  am, 
therefore,  satisfied  and  thankfuL  I  endeavour  to  do  the 
duty  wUdi  daily  fiills  to  me,  and  to  be  earefiil  of  my 
earnings :  I  have  always  had  enough,  and  I  have  no  fear 
about  years  to  come,"  "  Yet,  my  friend,"  said  the 
gentleman,  '*  if  illness  were  to  come,  and  yon  had  not 
a  provision  made  for  the  supply  of  your  need  in  helple» 
age,  ought  not  this  to  give  you  some  uneastneas?" 
**  No,  Sir,  that  is  not  my  business.  Future  ye^rs  are 
not  my  business.  That  belongs  to  God,  and  I  am  sore 
that,  doing  my  duty  in  his  fear  now,  and  being  carefal 
in  what  he  intrusts  to  me,  he  will  supply  my  need  in 
future  in  that  vray  which  he  shall  think  best."  Tiie 
gentleman  then  said,  "  We  have  heard,  that  teachioc 
the  poor  to  read  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  discoa- 
tented  with  the  station  in  which  Providence  baa  pituxd 
them.  Do  you  think  so?  "  "  No,  Sir;  quite  the  coo- 
tniry.  AH  that  I  have  read  in  the  BiUe  tescfaes  me  to 
be  content  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  to  be 
industrious  and  careful.  A  Christian  cannot  be  an  idle 
or  an  ungrateful  man." 

TTie  Origin  of  the  Moraman  Mission, — At  a  im»£B- 
ary  meeting  in  London,  in  May  183],  James  Montg^ 
mery,  Esq.  of  Sheffield,  stated,  that  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  first  missionary  fund  was  formed  among 
the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  Its  amount  was 
indeed  small;  for  when  the  first  two  persons  offered 
themselves  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  their  patron  went 
with  them  through  the  forest  of  Lusatia,  and  nbea 
they  had  come  to  the  verge,  he  comforted  their  min4«^ 
knelt  down  with  them,  and  commended  them  to  God« 
and  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  When  they  roae,  be  aid, 
"  Brethren,  how  much  money  have  you  ?  "  They  opeo- 
ed  their  purses,  and  shewed  three  dollars ;  thiitj^en 
shillings  and  sixpence  if  they  were  Spanish,  or  if  tbej 
were  German  only  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  He  gare 
them  two  ducats,  eighteen  shillings,  more :  so  diat  with 
about  thirty  shillings  these  men  went  forth  to  preadi 
the  Gospel.  Such  was  then  the  amount  of  the  mis- 
sionary funds  of  these  good  people.  The  thirty  shil- 
lings thus  lent  to  the  Lord,  and  vested  in.his  senri<v  at 
St.  Thomas's,  has  been  so  accumulated  by  providen(uI 
circumstances,  that  now  the  missionary  station  there, 
hot  only  supports  its  own  expenses,  but  has  at  times 
realized  as  much  as  three  hundred  pound*  snrpltis 
funds.  ■ 

Vain  -  Glory, — John  Fox,  the  author  of  the  "  Book 
of  Martyrs,"  was  once  met  by  a  woman  who  shoHied 
him  a  book  she  was  carrying,  and  said,  '*  See  jou  not 
that  I  am  going  to  a  sermon  ?  "  The  good  man  replied^ 
"  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  go  home,  for  you  will  do 
little  good  to-day  at  Church."  "  When  then,"  asVed 
she,  "  would  you  counsel  me  to  go  ?  "  His  reply  was, 
"  When  you  tell  no  one  beforehand." 
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CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE, 

AN  EVIDENCE  OF   THE   TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION. 

Bt  James  Glassford,  Esq.*  Advocatx. 

The  value  of  what  is  called  the  indnctive  or 
experimental  method  of  inquiry,  in  the  rarious 
departments  of  science,  and  the  superiority  of  this 
instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  en- 
largement of  knowledge,  when  compared  with 
those  methods  which  are  theoretical,  is  well  under- 
stood by  philosophers,  and  generally  allowed  in 
the  present  day.  By  reasoning  from  that  which 
is  particular  to  that  which  is  more  general,  from 
what  is  nearest,  and  therefore,  most  obvious,  to 
what  is  less  apparent,  because  more  remote,  the  truth 
is  in  many  subjects  ascertained  even  by  persons 
of  ordinary  mental  powers,  with  greater  precision 
and  a  firmer  conviction,  than  by  those  who  pursue 
the  opposite  process,  whatever  talent  may  be  exer- 
cised in  conducting  the  inquiry.  And  the  advan- 
tages of  the  method  referred  to  have  been  fully 
verified,  not  only  by  the  progress  of  discovery  to 
which  it  has  led  in  physical  science,  or  the  field 
of  external  nature,  but  also  by  the  improvement 
of  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning,  itself.  But  what 
is  thus  good  in  philosophy  or  human  knowledge 
will  be  found  equally  so  in  that  which  is  religious 
and  divine,  although  it  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  tiie  latter  case. 

The  truths  of  Scripture,  and  above  all  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  and  pure  precepts  of  the  Grospel, 
aie  denied  or  disputed  by  the  world ;  for  <<  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit 
of  God.**  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Now,  there  are  two  general 
methods  by  which,  in  the  use  of  those  faculties 
with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator, 
the  revealed  trvtths  of  Christianity  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  come  with  conviction  to  his  mind ; 
for  we  do  not  at  present  consider  the  direct  and 
immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  pro- 
duce that  belief,  but  rather  the  means  through 
which  be  operates  upon  the  understanding  and  tibe 
heart,  as  instruments  for  that  purpose.  One  of 
these  means,  as  distinguished  from  the  other,  is 
of  an  outward  nature,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the 
evidence  of  testimonyi  although  we  include  under 


it  here  all  those  proofs  by  which  the  books  of 
Scripture  are  attested  to  be  a  genuine  and  authen- 
tic record.  And  this  evidence,  when  received  by 
the  understanding,  is  in  itself  conclusive  of  the 
question  as  to  the  authority  of  what  they  contain 
and  enjoin.  For  if  God  has  spoken,  and  the  Bible 
is  the  revelation  of  his  word  and  will,  man's  duty 
to  believe  and  obey  is  a  necessary  and  undisputed 
consequence.  The  examination  of  the  ground 
and  warrant  of  Christian  faith,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  external  evidence,  has  been  conducted 
by  writers  of  every  class,  and  in  every  age,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  with  a  minuteness 
and  jealousy  of  search  to  which  no  other  question 
or  any  other  inquiry  has  ever  been  subjected. 
And  the  evidences  upon  which  the  authenticity  of 
the  Scripture  record  rests,  and  by  which  it  is  esta- 
blished, have  been  adduced  and  exhibited  with  an 
accumulation  and  force  which  no  argument  would 
be  able  to  withstand,  if  unassisted  by  the  natural 
prejudice  and  blindness  of  the  unrenewed  heart. 

fiut  reference  is  more  especially  made  at  pre- 
sent to  the  other  medium  of  evidence  above  al- 
luded to,  and  in  contradistinction  to  this  external 
proof ;  namely,  that  which  is  personal  to  the  in- 
dividual inqmrer — or  the  evidence  of  experience. 
And  here  we  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  those 
motives  and  inducements  which  recommend  this 
method  of  investigating  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  message  from  God  to  man.  Let  him,  then, 
who  hesitates  in  his  belief  of  its  doctrines,  whose 
intellect  and  reason  is  still  suggesting  doubts  re- 
garding its  external  evidence, — whose  natural  re- 
luctance or  philosophical  habits  of  thought  would 
call  in  question  the  proofs  by  which  that  revelation 
is  attested,'-~or  who  is  entangled  and  perplexed 
by  the  objections  of  the  sceptic,  or  cavils  of  the 
infidel,  have  recourse  to  this  experimental  process, 
and  try  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine  by  obedience 
to  Christian  precept.  This  is  a  metliod  of  inquiry 
which  the  divine  Author  of  our  faith  himself  per- 
mits and  authorises,  in  these  words :  "  My  doctrine 
is  not  mine,"  not  mine  only,  or  in  the  character  in 
which  the  unbelieving  Jews  regarded  him,  <<  but 
His  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  Christ  was  thua 
graciously  pleased  that  the  truth  of  what  he  taught| 
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and  the  reality  of  bis  divine  mission,  should  He 
tried  bv  this  test ;  and  thus  plainly  declares  that 
by  an  experimental  knowledge  of  his  doctrine, 
and  its  ^f%ct  and  influence*  it«  reality,  as  a  mes- 
sage from  God,  would  be  manifested  and  confirmed. 
Trial  of  the  Christian  life  is  thus  appealed  to,  as 
affording,  even  of  itself,  a  satisfactory  evidence  of 
Christian  truth  and  doctrine. 

This  evidence,  indeed,  on  accoynt  oi  its  more 
private  and  personal  application,  does  not  admit 
of  being  imparted  in  all  its  force  to  others.  Upon 
them  it  can  only  be  reflected  as  from  a  mirror ; 
for  it  consists  in  the  state  of  mind  and  disposition 
of  the  indiNidual,  Nor  can  the  modes  of  its  oper- 
ation be  fully  understood,  except  by  those  who 
actually  make  the  experiment.  It  is  true,  that 
the  influence  and  results  to  be  expected  are  plainly 
intimated  by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  In  the 
keeping  of  the  law  "  is  a  great  reward ;  *  even  a 
present  recompence  in  the  act.  The  joy  of  the 
Christian  is  said  to  be  **  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory ;  *'  his  peace  to  «  pass  all  understanding ;  ** 
his  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace,  "  to  abound ; "  with 
many  other  declarations  of  the  same  encouraging 
import.  And  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  made 
the  trial,  has  avouched  and  sealed  their  trntli. 
But  we  are  now  considering  the  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tian life,  rather  as  connected  with  the  question  of 
evidence  to  the  Christian  system,  than  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence ;  and  referring  to  them 
^  a  proper  ground  of  belief  to  the  reasonable 
mind.  And  with  this  view  it  is  only  necessary 
ftirther  to  notice,  very  shortly,  some  of  the  con- 
siderations and  inducements  which  plainly  recom- 
mend this  experimental  proof  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

First,  It  is  a  test  of  truth  open  and  accessible 
to  all ;  to  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  This  universal  adaptation, 
which  is  of  so  much  value  in  every  other  case, 
gives  a  peculiar  advantage  here  also ;  for,  while 
it  speaks  not  less  to  the  most  enlarged  and  power- 
ful intellect,  it  brings  the  question  and  its  answer 
equally  within  the  reach  of  others,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  foUow  a  train  of  reasoning,  or  enter 
into  a  comparison  of  extended  proofs.  Secondly, 
It  requires  no  previous  study,  or  instruction,  no 
reading  and  collection  of  the  testimony  of  other 
men,  no  machinery  or  apparatus  to  conduct  the 
experiment.  The  materials  for  investigation  are 
few  and  simple,  and  are  alike  in  the  power  and 
possession  of  all.  Thirdly,  It  is  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  has  its  efleet  and  result  at  once,  and 
from  the  beginitmg.  It  is  brought  inwardly  home 
to  the  individual,  and  therefore  immediately  appre- 
hended ;  free  from  suspicion,  and  liable  to  no  mis- 
take. For,  though  the  evidence  will  acquire  greater 
force  and  clearness  the  longer  that  the  experiment 
is  continued,  and  the  more  frequently  that  it  h 
repeated,  atill  it  throws  its  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  even  from  the  first  hour.  Fourthly, 
It  is  a  safe  experiment ;  one  which  cannot,  ra 
any  case,  be  prtniiictive  of  ixmiry,  or  attended  with 
daiigery  or  followed  by  evil  consequence.    For^ 


evdn  on  the  extreme  supposition  that  it  should 
not  produce  that  full  conviction  of  the  truth, 
which,  according  to  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  engaged  in  it,  ntfiy  certainly  be  expected, 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  thttt  it  evor  cfii  be 
an  occasion  of  suffering  or  of  loss.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  thousands  have  regretted,  and  in  the 
end  bitterly  lamehted  not  making  the  trial,  in  s 
queetion  of  so  great  moment,  it  is  allowed  that 
there  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  a  single  indi- 
Tidttid  who^  having  made  it,  has  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  deed.  ,  Fifthly,  It  is  in  all  respects 
a  fit  and  satisfactory  test,  suited  to  the  case ;  for 
the  question  to  be  resolved  is  not  of  a  j^y^ical 
or  logical  nature,  but  a  moral  question ;  an/l  the 
evidence  Offered  is  therefore,  with  atrict  propriety, 
a  moral  evidence.  The  Gospel  aesnmeB,  that  ii 
will  produce  in  thoee  who  receive  it,  imd  yield 
obedience  to  it,  a  certain  state  of  mind,  and  cer- 
tain dispositions  and  affections,  excellent  in  their 
nature,  but  peculiar  to  its  influence,  and  that  these 
will  follow  as  ite  infallible  results ;  and  the  point 
to  be  ascertained  isi  whether,  upon  a  fair  trial  of 
obedience  to  the  Gospel  precepts,  these  eflfects  will 
be  found  actually  to  flow  from  it  or  not.  In  order 
to  answer  that  question,  Christ  has  sidd  to  his 
disciples,  try  my  doctrine  in  this  way,  and  judge 
accordingly  for  yourselves ;  if  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  whether  the 
doctrine  which  I  teach  comes  from  God.  The 
Saviour  vouched  his  divine  mission  chiefly  bv 
two  kinds  of  evidence,  in  confirmation  of  that 
aflPorded  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  himself.  One  was  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  which  he  wrought,  and  which 
was  directly  addressed  to  the  outward  sense  of 
those  who  witnessed  them.  The  other  was  the 
evidence  afforded,  more  indirectly,  but  noC  less 
powerfully,  by  the  excellence  and  divine  character 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  particuLiHy 
by  the  fruits  of  peace  which  the  reception  of  it 
produces.  Both  these  characters  of  the  Messiah's 
Idngdom  had  been  specially  and  distinctly  foretold, 
and  in  both  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  at  his 
coming.  The  sensible  evidence  of  miracles, 
though  handed  down  by  testimony,  and  ooniirmed 
by  collateral  and  concurrent  proofs,  has,  in  its 
direct  and  manifest  exhibition,  ceased.  Bat  the 
other  or  moral  evidence,  both  in  its  outward 
and  general,  and  above  all  in  its  personal  and 
inward  application,  remains  in  its  full  power, 
and  possessed  of  all  its  efficacy;  being  now 
equally,  as  at  first,  accessible  to  every  one. 
Liistly,  This  evidence  does  not  contradict,  or  ex- 
clude, or  interfere  with  any  other  kind  of  proc»f, 
but  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  the  rest,  and  is 
concurrent  with  them.  It  is  an  appeal  to  sense, 
to  that  inward  feeling  and  apprehension,  the  force 
of  which  is  admitted  in  all  other  cases.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  reason,  and  in  a  case, 
too,  where  the  conclusion  is  not  remote  from  the 
premises,  or  difficult  to  perceive,  but  near  and 
obvious.  It  is  an  appeal  to  testimony  ;  for  it  snh- 
.  mits  tbe  question  not  to  the  witness  of  othen 
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aloae«  bbt  to  tint  of  tlie  inquirer  MxnselA  It  is 
an  eridenoe  also  in  perfect  consistencj  with  eyery 
declaoktioii  and  precept  of  the  Gospely  and  de- 
tractd  from  none  of  the  methods  prescribed  in 
Scripture  for  attaining  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
whetber  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  instnunentality  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  On 
the  contrary^  it  accords  with  these^  and  corrobo- 
rates them,  being  a  channel  of  the  former^  and 
working  together  with  the  ktter« 

Can  it  be  doubted,  from  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, that  if  the  case  was  one  where  the 
discovery  of  truth  was  the  sole  object,  one  which 
did  not  compromise  the  wishes  and  dMires  of  the 
inquirer,  where  the  partial  judgment  was  not  al- 
ready enlieted  on  one  side  of  the  question,  the 
appeal  referred  to  would  be  oonaide)^  fkir  by 
every  reaaonaUe  mind,  and  the  test  be  resorted 
to  with  iho  same  readiness  which  is  shown  in  the 
experimental  researches  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
man  of  smenee  ?  And  is  it  not  abo  plain  that 
they  who  refuse  to  make  proof,  in  this  allowed 
way,  of  n  tnattef,  the  truth  of  Which  they  desire 
to  ascertain,  but  with  the  evidence  of  which  they 
are  not  yet  satisfied,  are  confessing  themselves  to 
be  under  the  power  and  constraint  of  a  prejudice 
which,  ia  every  other  subieot  of  inquiry,  they 
would  consider  most  unphuosophical,  and  would 
unequivocally  atid  without  hesitation  condemn  ? 

In  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  for  rightly  conducting  this  inquiry,  and  ap- 
plying thiM  experimental  test,  there  is  one  con- 
dition   indispensable   to  success,  and   which   is 
common  to  every  other  investigation,  physical  or 
moral,  applying  not  less  to  all  the  researches  in 
science  and  philosophy,  than  to  those  respecting 
the   evidences  of  Christianity;   namely,  that  it 
should  bo  fairly  made,  with  scrupulous  honesty 
and  watchful  care ;  not  partially^  but  iully,  not 
with  a  desire  to  soppreis  or  Sfvade  the  conclusion, 
but  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth* 
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Wbbn  it  was  known  at  Huabtne  that  Mr  and  Mrs 
Ellis  bad  complied  with  the  invitation  sent  frooi  the 
Sandwidi  Isbuids,  a  general  feeling  of  deep  regret  Was 
felt  among  the  natives.  Mrs  Ellis  had  endeived  her- 
self to  the  females  by  the  warm  interest  iHueh  she 
took  in  their  improvement,  both  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual ;  and  the  harmonjr  wfaith  had  vadSaralj  subsifted 
between  her  and  Mrs  Bsrff,  her  sister  missionary, 
rendered  the  separation  peculiarly  painfuL  But  obe- 
dient to  the  call  of  duty,  Mrs  EUk  prepared  for  her 
voyage.  At  length,  on  the  aist  December  1829,  ac- 
companied by  her  four  childieny  she  embarked  with  her 
husband  on  board  the  Active  for  tiie  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  nattTe  women  who  had  been  under  her  care,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  kind  instructions,  flocked 
to  the  shore  to  witness  the  departure  of  one  whom 
tbey  had  ever  regarded  with  veneratign  and  sitsem. 


One  womani  in  partieular,  was  very  dee^y  a0eetad» 
and  anxious  to  get  a  last  look  of  her  Instructress  and 
friend,  she  went  out  en  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  iha 
harbour,  and  stood  waiting  till  the  vessel  had  pnt  out  to 
open  sea,  when  she  waved  her  hand,  and  with  a  heart 
heaving  with  anguish,  sighed  &rewelL, 

After  a  safe  and  tolerably  pleasant  voyage^  Mr  and 
Mrs  EUis  reached  Oahu  on  the  5th  of  February  182d» 
where  they  were  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome  by 
the  chief  natives  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  by  the 
American  Missionaries,  whom  they  had  come  to  assist. 
The  feelings  of  Mrs  Ellis^  in  entering  on  tUs  new 
sphere  of  operation^  may  be  learned  from  her  remarks 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  she  wrote, 
immediately  after  landing,  to  one  of  her  former  associates 
in  Hut^hinf  :— 

'*  We  were  welcomed  with  the  greatest  cordialitjr 
by  the  Missionaries,  the  king,  and  principal  chiefe,  and 
we  were  happy  to  find  things  greatly  improved  since 
Mr  Ellis  was  here ;  though  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  amendment  still,  but  the  people  give  the  hearing 
ear,  and  seem  willing  to  receive  instruction.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Sphelt's  inHuenee  may  be  shower- 
ed down  in  rich  abundance,  and  that  the  words  spoken 
may  profit  those  Who  hear.  The  elimate  is  delight- 
fully cold,  and  I  think  would  agree  well  with  you;  I 
have  wished  yoti  here  ever  since  I  came :  I  could  not 
have  supposed  that  three  or  four  degrees  of  latitude 
would  have  made  such  a  ^fference  in  climate.  I  was 
quite  delighted  with  the  view  of  the  snow-topped 
mountains  of  Hawaii,  but  felt  glad  to  be  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  them.  It  certidnly  is  a  most  beautiful 
sight  to  behold  the  sun  rise  on  them,  and  worth  eoming 
from  Raiatea  for.  We  are  at  present  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries, but  the  king  has  promised  to  put  us  iw  a 
native  house,  to  live  in  till  we  get  our  own  built,  xou 
will  have  a  nice  opportunity  of  coming  by  Captain 
Charlton,  who  intends  to  return,  and  by  that  time  I 
hope  we  shall  have  a  comfbrtable  place  for  ^oo.  I  do 
not  like  these  people  so  well  as  those  of  ths  Society 
Isles,  but  perhaps  I  may  like  them  better  when  I  know 
more  of  them.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  here, 
and  plenty  of  room  for  many  more  labourers,  1  trust 
the  Lord  ^nll  send  more  faithfUl  men  into  this  part  of 
his  vineyard,  and  cause  a  great  shaking  attioi^  these  dry 
bones." 

In  the  month  of  April  following  tlie  ndsrion  received 
a  considerable  accession  to  its  strengtii  and  effldeney'^ 
by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  MissiohSrles  from 
America.  The  condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was, 
at  this  time,  in  a  state  the  most  favourable  for  the 
difiiflion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
people.  Idolatry  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
nounced, and  several  of  the  chief  men  had  declared 
themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In 
these  fevourable  circumstances,  Mr  and  Mrs  ElHs  di- 
rected their  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian 
dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  enter  on  i^eir  work  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  prepossession  which  many  of  the  chief  natives 
entertained  in  fevour  of  religion,  was  very  enoouragingr 
to  the  Missionaries.  The  females  more  especially  con- 
nected with  the  royal  femily  were  most  earnest  in  their 
application  fer  instruction,  and  Mrs  EDis,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  converse  m  the  language,  became  their  - 
fevourite  teacher.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
some  of  them  did  not  visit  her  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
.    Sack  leaioBt  of  delightfal  employment  were  pecn*^ 
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liarly  gntifying  to  tBe  pious  and  demoted  mind  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  By  frequent  attacks,  however, 
of  severe  sickness  and  pain,  her  pleasure  was  to  some 
extent  alloyed.  Her  health  and  strength  had  been 
declining  ever  since  the  painful  and  protracted  absence 
from  her  husband,  to  wldch  we  have  already  adverted, 
and  her  weakness  seemed  to  be  every  day  on  the  in- 
crease. It  was  thought  advisable  that  she  should 
accompany  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  Maui,  where 
Keopuolani,  the  mother  of  the  king,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  a  most  consistent  Christian,  was  dangerously 
ilL  Immediately  after  their  arrival,  the  queen-mother 
was  baptized  by  Mr  Ellis,  and  died  on  the  following 
day,  firmly  trusting  in  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer. 
In  the  arrangements  of  the  funeral  Mrs  Ellis  took  a 
part ;  and  such  was  the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  health,  in  consequence  of  this  visit  to 
Maui,  that  she  was  able  to  lend  assistance  in  the  labours 
of  the  >GssioQaries  at  that  station.  On  her  return 
along  with  her  husband  to  Oahu,  the  most  fiivourable 
hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  speedily  disappointed  by  a  fresh  attack 
of  illness. 

A  voyage  to  England  was  strongly  recommended,  as 
affording,  under  Providence,  the  most  probable  means 
of  restoration  to  health.  With  such  prospects  of  ex- 
tensive usefulness  opening  everywhere  around  her,  she 
was  very  unwilling  to  quit  the  station  in  which  Provi- 
dence had  placed  her.  A  partial  recovery  therefore  for  a 
time  decided  her  on  postponing  the  vojrage  to  England, 
and  in  the  middle  of  May  1824,  she  consented  to  make  a 
short  V03rage  for  her  health  to  some  of  the  other  islands 
of  the  group.  The  first  island  which  she  visited  was 
Maui,  where  she  had  a  short  time  before  met  with  so 
much  kindness.  Here  her  health  considerably  im- 
proved, and  she  proceeded  to  Kairua  in  Hawaii,  and 
after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks  in  all,  she  returned 
to  Oahu  decidedly  benefited  by  the  voyage.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  mission  were  evidently  becoming  brighter, 
and  as  her  strength  increased,  she  passed  much  time 
in  conversation  with  the  chief  native  females,  who 
resorted  to  her  for  instruction. 

Hitherto  she  had  resided  chiefly  in  a  native  hut, 
consisting  of  a  light  frame  of  poles  and  slender  sticks, 
to  which  a  long  coarse  sort  of  grass  was  fkstened  with 
strings  of  tenacious  roots,  and  braided  grass.  During 
ber  absence  at  Hawaii,  however,  a  small  stone  house 
had  been  erected,  of  which  she  took  possession  in  the 
month  of  July.  It  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  addi- 
tional  comfort  which  this  building  afforded  would  tend 
to  hasten  her  recovery,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  her  sickness  and  pain  returned  with  other  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  The  severity  of  this  attack  was 
oonsiderably  aggravated  by  the  tumult  which  arose  in 
the  island,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  which 
liad  broken  out  at  Tauai,  the  next  island  to  the  west 
of  Oahu ;  and  although  the  excitement  thus  occasioned 
q)eedily  subsided,  her  strength  seemed  daily  to  dimi- 
nish.  All  hope  of  recovery,  in  her  present  situation, 
being  thus  at  an  end,  she  and  her  husband  consented  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  kind  offer  made  to  them  by  the 
captain  of  an  American  whaler,  which  touched  at  the 
island,  to  take  a  passage  to  the  United  States,  whence 
they  might  proceed  to  England.  The  Christian  natives, 
especially  the  females,  regretted  the  loss  of  a  friend 


and  teacher  so  highly  esteemed  as  BIrs  felHi,  hot  ^ 
earnestly  hoped  and  prayed  that  her  health  would  be 
benefited  by  the  voyage,  and  that,  by  the  kindoea  of 
Proyidence,  she  would  be  speedily  restored  to  them. 

To  be  removed  fit>m  a  sphere  of  usefulness  w  atro- 
sive  and  so  encouraging,  was  to  BIrs  Ellis  a  very  trpsg 
dispensation,  and  more  especially  when  she  ssw  snosd 
her  couch,  before  she  was  conveyed  to  the  ship,  the 
chief  women  dissolved  in  tears.  The  Christisn  cos- 
verts  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  acts  of  kind- 
nets  and  attention ;  and  as  the  vessel  left  the  siiorf, 
the  prayers  of  mtdtitudes  ascended  to  heaveo  in  behitf 
of  one  whose  glory  it  had  been,  even  amid  much  bodily 
weakness,  to  promote  the  great  cause  to  which  sht  bid 
devoted  her  Ufe.  In  little  more  than  a  month  after  they 
left  Oahu,  the  vessel  reached  Huahine — a  place  eodor- 
ed  to  Mrs  Ellis  by  many  fond  recollections.  A  dMrt 
aoooont  of  this  visit  to  the  island  is  thus  given  \ij\et 
husband,  in  the  interesting  memorial  which  he  hai)Nlw 
lished  of  her  life  and  character :— 

**  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and,  excepting  a  sort  of  niiit 
pilot,  no  individual  came  on  hoard ;  but  when  the  pSoc 
returned,  and  the  tidings  of  their  arrival  reached  tk 
settlement,  the  people  could  not  refrun  from  crowduf 
to  the  landing-place,  to  express  their  mingled  feelbp 
of  joy  at  seeing  their  former  teacher,  and  of  sorrow  i: 
the  report  of  her  illness.  The  captain  increised  hs 
stock  of  provisions,  and  prepared  for  the  long  paa^ 
before  him,  and  the  passengers  enjoyed  the  deli^ 
privilege  of  intercourse  with  the  beloved  people  anon^ 
whom  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives  had  been  passed 
and  their  affectionate  brethren  and  sisters  their  teaciier& 
The  natives  seemed  anxious  to  give  every  possible  ei- 
pression  of  their  sympathy  and  affection,  by  bringiup' 
some  little  token  of  their  regard.  The  little  children. 
in  the  Sunday  school,  also  brought  their  preseot  of 
arrow-root,  sugar-cane,  fruit,  and  fowls,  for  the  chil- 
dren, their  former  companions,  and,  as  they  had  bopc<2. 
their  fixture  teachers.  Their  fond  mother  was  affefted 
unto  tears  when  she  heard  of  it.  While  the  ship  r^ 
mained  in  harbour,  the  people  held  one  of  their  sodil 
entertainments,  at  which  about  fourteen  hundred  were 
present.  At  their  earnest  request,  Mrs  Elhs  was  car. 
ried  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  a  couch,  and  redined 
during  the  repast  by  the  side  of  the  queen  tod  tk 
young  princess,  who  had  been  her  ward,  and  still  califd 
her  guardian  or  mother.  It  was  a  source  of  grf«t 
pleasure  to  her  to  meet  the  dear,  people  ofHiahu>« 
once  more,  and,  as  she  passed  through  their  nui  stt' 
tlement,  to  observe  the  signs  of  improvemeat,  whirh 
had  greatly  increased  since  she  left  them ;  bat  she  ex- 
perienced higher  enjoyment  in  joining  with  her  be- 
loved companions  in  the  worship  of  the  Father  of 
Mercies." 

After  leaving  Huahine,  they  touched  at  Ruruta  and 
Raivavai ;  and  as  they  pursued  their  way  to  the  soiit\ 
Mrs  Ellis's  health  considerably  improved  bytbeui- 
creased  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  end  there  ^ 
every  appearance  of  graduslly  returning  strength^  M 
not  an  accident,  which  occurred  to  her  youngest  chil-. 
in  consequence  of  falling  down  the  stairs  leading  ^'^ 
the  deck  to  the  cabin,  caused  a  recurrence  of  hcf  ^^ 
ease  with  all  its  wonted  severity.  The  distrefc^ 
symptoms,  however,  disappeared  as  they  proceeded  ro 
their  voyage ;  and  at  length,  with  recruited  health  anl 
spirits,  she  reached  the  port  of  New  Bedford,  in  ^^-^ 
sachusetts,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1825. 

As  soon  after  Umding  as  Mrs  Ellis  ^vas  in  a  fit  sta.*^ 
to  travel,  she  set  out  for  Boston,  wbiare  sic  uad  ks 


ikmOy  were  treated  wHh  the  utmost  kindness  and  hos- 
pitsHty.  All  tbat  Christian  sympathy  could  bestow, 
was  readily  aflforded,  and  the  best  medicsl  aid  was 
promptly  procured.  But  amid  all  these  means  of  alle- 
viation, her  sufifisrings  were  frequently  so  great,  as  to 
threaten  a  speedy  termination  to  her  valuable  life.  It 
pleased  the  Lord,  however,  to  raise  her  up  more  than 
once  f^om  the  very  gates  of  death ;  and,  by  the  divine 
goodness,  she  so  fiv  rsllied  as  to  be  able  to  remove  a 
f^w  miles  firom  Boston,  where  she  made  rapid  progress 
towards  recovery  ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  set  out  for 
New  York,  with  the  view  of  embarking  for  England. 
During  the  whole  of  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
Mrs  Ellia  was  confined  to  bed ;  but  on  reaching  her 
native  land,  after  the  fiitigue  connected  with  landing 
had  passed  away,  and  the  excitement  of  meeting  with 
relatives  and  friends,  after  ten  years  absence,  had  sub- 
sided, symptoms  of  progressive  amendment  began  to 
appear.  This,  however,  was  only  a  transient  gleam, 
which  was  quickly  obscured,  and  followed  by  a  gloom 
deep  and  distressing.  Her  disease  returned  with  in- 
creased violence;  and  to  her  bodily  sufferings  was  added 
the  feeling  of  painful  disappointment,  arising  from  the 
thought  that  the  hopes  of  recovery  which  she  had 
entertained  from  a  return  to  her  native  country  were 
blasted.  In  this  state  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental 
depression  she  continued  through  the  winter  of  1825 
and  the  spring  of  1826 ;  and  in  her  diary  of  the  6th 
June  she  thus  writes,  expressing  her  feelings  of  resig- 
nation and  holy  submission  to  the  divine  will : — 

**  Still,  dear  Lord,  thou  seest  best  to  visit  this  feeble 
body  with  pain  and  languishing ;  '  wearisome  mghts  are 
appointed  unto  me,'  and  distressing  have  been  the  sea- 
sons of  pain  thou  hast  called  me  to  bear  these  last  two 
months — seasons  which  sometimes  induce  the  thought, 
*  Why  are  his  chariot- wheels  so  long  in  coming  ? '  Yet 
thou  knowest  I  would  not  be  impatient.  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  until  my  change  come; 
and  bless  thee  for  the  peace  and  consolation  t]bou  con- 
stantly affordest. 

'*  Cast  dowB,  but  not  destroyed,  I  bless  the  hand. 
My  Father's  hand,  which  strenktheDs  wbUe  it  strikes ; 
And  should  the  fimiace  rage  with  seven-fold  heat, 
My  Father's  even  there !  Mighty  the  waves. 
But  mightier  He  above,  who  cauns  the  storm. 
Bark  and  mysterious  the  pilgrim's  way, 
But,  lo !  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines  forth. 
And  cheers  my  soul  with  healing  on  his  beams. 
I  know  the  voice  that  called  me  from  the  world. 
And  in  the  chambers  of  affliction  taught 
Eternal  truths  on  which  I  love  to  dwell. 
The  school  of  suffering  is  the  school  of  light, 
"Us  here  I  learn  to  trample  on  the  world. 
And  Justly  estimate  all  earthly  good : 
'Tis  here  each  hour  informs  me  I  must  die, 
While  here  thy  Word  assures  me  I  shall  live-^ 
Live  when  this  world's  enwrapt  in  flaming  fire. 
And  all  its  transient  glories  pass  away." 

That  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air, 
she  was  removed  to  an  elevated  and  airy  part  of  Isling- 
ton, and  seemed  for  a  time  to  gain  strength.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  October  her  sufferings  became  more 
severe  than  ever,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in 
additional  medical  assistance.  The  means  employed 
to  relieve  her  were  quite  ineffectual,  and  to  aU  human 
Appearance  she  could  not  long  survive.  Some  of  her 
yeraarks,  during  this  illness,  as  recorded  by  Mr  Ellis, 
it  may  \)e  useful  to  extract:— 

**  About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
November,  she  inquired  the  hour ;  when  informed  that 
«  was  one  o'clock,  she  observed,  •  I  thought  it  had 
not  been  so  late,— 1  have  been  so  employed  this  last 
aour,  that  I  cannpt  tell  how  the  time  has  gone,  or 


what  I  feel ;  such  joy,  such  joy,  I  cannot  describe  it.* 
On  its  being  observed  to  her,  '  You  now  know  the 
£uthfulness  of  God  to  his  promises,  in  upholding  you 
amidst  deep  waters,'  she  replied,  '  Yes,  I  can  now 
truly  say,  '  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  'mthin 
me,  th^  comforts  delight  my  soul ; '  adding,  with  great 
emphasis,  '  I  would  not  exchange  places  with  anybody 
— not  with  any  body.' 

"  On  the  foUowing  day  Mrs  Ellis  suffered  great  pain 
from  six  to  eight  o'dock  in  the  morning ;  but  during 
the  short  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  she 
said  her  mind  was  delightfully  calm ;  and  after  reviving, 
as  the  pain  subsided,  she  remarked  to  a  fiiend  who  ex- 
pressed sympathy  in  her  suffering,  '  It  is  not  the  worm- 
wood and  the  gall.'  On  its  being  observed  by  Mrs 
Townley,  who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  that  she  had 
many  friends  who  sympathized  with,  and  prayed  for 
her,  she  replied,  *  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  resigned,— 
I  hope  they  do  not  keep  me  out  of  heaven.  She  spoke 
much  of  her  anticipations  of  heaven ;  and  when  a^ed» 
if,  in  the  near  approach  of  the  eternal  world,  she  had 
more  distinct  views  or  impressions  of  the  heavenly  state 
than  in  former  life ;  she  answered,  *  It  has  occupied 
many  of  my  thoughts,  and,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  perfection  and  blessedness,  I  have  no  distinct  view 
of  the  nature  of  existence  after  death ;  but  I  am  not 
anxious  about  it ;  I  am  waiting  for  the  coming  of  my 
Lord.  In  one  half  hour  in  heaven,  more  will  be  known 
than  by  years  of  conjecture  here.'  One  present  re- 
marked, '  There  will  be  no  half  hours  in  heaven ; '  to 
which  she  answered  with  animation,  *  No,  all  will  bo 
one  eternal  now.  I  am  happy,'  she  continued,  ^  that 
God  has  condescended  to  employ  me  on  earth :  I  do 
not  regret  having  engaged  in  conununicating  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  heathen ;  had  I  to  spend  again  the  early 
periods  of  life,  I  would  make  the  same  choice.  I  do 
not  regret  having  lost  my  health  in  it,  and  have  never 
thought  that,  had  I  remained  in  England,  I  should  have 
lived  longer.  I  dare  say  Mr  Smith,  of  Demerara,  did 
not  regret  dying  in  prison  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"  On  the  2d  of  December,  Mrs  Ellis,  having  some- 
what less  pain  than  during  the  preceding  day,  though 
fiunt  and  weak,  appeared  to  find  relief  and  satis&ction 
in  efforts,  though  they  were  exceedingly  feeble,  to 
speak  of  the  gocNdness  and  mercy  of  God.  *  My  mind,' 
she  remarked,  '  is  tranquil ; — I  have  no  wish  either 
to  live  or  die,  but  to  continue  confidmg  in  my  Father, 
and  to  know  no  will  but  his.  I  never  before  felt  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  love  of  God  absorbing 
every  &culty  of  thought.  Well  might  the  Apostle 
Paul  speak  so  firequenUy  of  it.'  On  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Epbesians,  (where  he  speaks  of  the  breadth  and 
length,  and  depth  and  height,  of  the  love  of  Cluist, 
which  passeth  knowledge,)  being  repeated,  she  remarked, 
'  My  views  of  the  love  of  God  have  been  vastly  en- 
larged during  my  affliction.  How  amazing  that  we 
should  be  the  objects  of  such  love  I  I  have  learned 
much  of  its  heights  and  depths,  and  lengths  and  breadths; 
but  one  half  hour  out  of  the  body  will  unfold  more  than 
can  be  learned  in  this  world.  There  I  shall  know  all 
I  desired, — shall  see  Jesus, — shall  be  like  him, — and 
shall  be  for  ever  with  my  Lord.'  She  then  spoke  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  her  such  patience  and 
peace,  and  exclaimed,  *  Well  might  the  apostle  call  it 
<  the  peace  of  God."  She  then  spoke  of  the  future, 
and  repeated  some  verses  of  the  fifty-second  hymn,  se- 
cond pisirt  of  Dr  Wattb'  collection. 

"  There  is  a  green  and  flow'ry  monnt." 

"  Fatigued  and  exhausted,  she  asked  for  a  little  water, 
and  on  its  being  given  her,  and  remarked  that  she 
would  soon,  perhaps,  drink  of  the  river  of  the  fountain 
of  life ;  she  exclaimed,  '  Yes,  it  will  be  a  sea  of 
love** 

<*  Without  a  bottom  or  a  shore  }'* 
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*  and  repeated  part  of  the  hymn  in  \MA  the  words  oc- 
'  cttr,  but  observed,  iir  reference  to  tiie  influence  of  the 

■ubject,  *  these  prospects  are  not  suited  to  my  present 
feelings ;  they  make  me  desire  to  be  gone.  I  need 
someUiing  to  reconcile  me  to  stay  till  Goas  time  comes. 
My  pains  of  body  continue  much  the  same ;  hut  I  am 

'  as  happy  in  mind  as  I  think  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this 
world ;  indeed,  it  would  be  sinful  to  wish  to  be  happier 

'  than  I  am.'  Fsrt  of  the  hymn  beginning — 

**  Jctos,  the  vf  lion  of  thy  fiue 
HaUi  oTctpowwiBg  dwmu.*' 

.  being  recited,  she  repeated  the  whole,  observingi  she 
had  always  felt  delight  in  the  sentiments  expressed, 
and  thought  »he  eould  adopt  the  language  as  her  own, 
lepeating  again, 

**  Deftth  cannot  make  ray  loal  aflrald, 

IfOo4taewithmat)iart: 
Soft  la  %hf  paifiage  through  the  ibadiw 

And  al)  theproq>ect  tSi." 

'*  *  I  feel,'  she  continued,  '  more  like  an  inhabitant 
of  the  celestial  world,  than  of  earth.'  Afterwards  she 
observed,  *  I  feel  that  I  am  sinking :  I  desire  rather 
to  be  kept  tranquil  and  resigned,  than  to  have  raptur- 
ous joys.  I  cannot  think  much,  but  am  happy  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  love  of  God.  I  sometimes  tear  terrors 
when  the  symptoms  of  death  appear  present,  but  I 
am  happy.'  She  then  repeated  put  of  the  hymn  be- 
ginning, 

**  Jeraa  la  all  mj  hope. 

Hb  name  la  all  my  truat." 

During  the  month  of  April  1837,  her  disease,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  began  to  assume  a  favourable 
appearance,  and  before  the  beginning  of  June  she  was 
able  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  some  of  her  friends  in 
Lincolnshira.  This  journey  was  productive  of  great 
advantage  to  her  healUi,  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  so 
far  restored  that  she  was  able  to  take  occasional  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  even  to  attend  public  worship, 
a  privilege  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  four  years. 
She  now  began  to  entertain  the  hope  of  yet  being  able 
to  resume  her  labours  in  the  missionary  field,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  if  she  continued  to  improve  she 
might  be  able  to  leave  England  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
In  the  meantime  she  took  leave  of  her  friends  in  Lin- 
coln and  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  where  she  spent  six 
weeks  very  pleasantly  in  the  society  of  some  Christian 
friends. 

In  the  middle  of  December  abe  proceeded  to  Nails- 
worth,  in  Glouoestershtre»  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
the  winter  under  the  mild  climate  of  that  part  of  the 
cmmtry.  Here  her  health  seemed  daily  to  improve, 
'  but  towards  the  end  of  January  1828,  some  unfavour- 

•  able  symptoms  again  appeared.  Recourse  was  had  to 
the  same  treatment  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  at 
Lincoln.  On.  this  occasion,  however,  it  proved  una- 
vailing, the  disease  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  the  poor 
suflferer  was  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weak- 
ness, in  which  she  continued  till  the  month  of  June, 
when  she  recovered  so  far  as  to  enable  her  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  pleasantly  situated  cottage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  this  residence  her  health  underwent  some 
improvement,  interrupted,  however,  by  occasional  re- 

.  lapses,  which  became  more  frequent  as  the  winter  ad- 
vanced, when  she  again  returned  to  the  village  of 
Nailsworth. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1829  Mrs  Ellis  was  seized 
with  a  severe  attack  of  her  disease,  which  assailed  her 
shattered  frame  with  apparently  greater  violence  than 
before.  But  in  the  following  summer  she  once  more 
rcnved,  and  having  been  removed  to  a  more  eligible 


resldenee,  she  became  every  day  pesesptiUy  Wtto. 
Under  the  emodons  of  haDowed  joy,  wUch  bor  po> 
gresslve  recovery  now  excited,  she  tbos  wrote  taaht- 
loved  friend  in  London,  in  a  letter,  dstsd,  Nevnnke^ 
August  19,  1829  ^^ 

"  You  will  see  from  the  date  of  this,  that  we  kire 
removed  from  Nailsworth.  Prom  wbat  I  lo&nd 
nearly  the  whok  time  that  I  resided  in  tks  ton. 
which,  yon  know,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  sod  tlw  pez: 
improvement  in  my  health  since  my  removsl,  I  im  in> 
duced  to  think  that  Nailsworth  was  not  suited  to  dj 
constitution,  and  that  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  m 
Providence  that  obliged  me  to  remove  thence.  0 1^- 
I  may  be  duly  grateful  to  Him  wbo  numbereth  thevOT 
hairs  on  our  head,  and  without  whose  knowledge  va 
a  sparrow  frlWth  not  t»  the  ground*  Behind  our  bow 
we  have  a  beautiful  grove,  in  a  sha4y  and  elent«d  put 
of  which  I  have  had  a  seat  made,  on  which  1  am  nk 
to  recline  most  days,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  beat- 
ing, with  a  pleasure  which  those  only  know  wks? 
views  have  been  for  many  months  circumscribed  bfAe 
walls  of  a  sick-chamber,  the  delightful  soeneryof  «r 
little  sequestered  valley,  and  enjoying  the  besigi  b- 
floenoe  of  the  pure  and  refreshing  bree^  The  iccaey 
is  truly  charming }  and  I  frequently  wish  I  hsd  yon,  ciy 
dear  friend,  to  feel  with  me  how  inviting,  how  sooiWj. 
is  nature's  tranquil  loveliness  to  those  who  an  «• 
daim,  with  Cowper,  and  all  who  look  above  the  6ff  ^^ 
nature  to  IBm  who  spreadeth  forth  all  its  pnMi  of 
variety  and  beauty  lor  his  own  glory,  and  for  tkbp- 
of  man,  siiuful  i 


"  He  looks  ftbroftd  into  the  varied  Md 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  iwrl 
with  thow  whose  maniiont  giitt 


giitt^bi  hi« ^ght. 


CaiU  tho  deUgbtAil  tocncnr  all  hU      ^ 

Hifl  arc  the  mountaina.  and  the  ralleva  hii. 

And  the  resplendent  nren  his,  to  eiOoy 

^Vith  a  proDriete  that  acmf  can  feeU 

But  whp.  with  IQial  confidence  ituplred. 

Can  lift  an  unpresumptuoui  eye, 

And  smiling  say—My  lather  made  then  all ! 

Ar«  ther  not  Ids  by  a  peculiar  rUrht, 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  nia. 

Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 

Whosa  heart  with  praisa,  and  whose  exalted  mind 

With  worthy  thou^u  of  that  unwearied  )ov«, 

That  planned,  and  ouilt,  and  attU  upholds  a  world 

So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebelUous  man  T' 

*'  But  whither  am  I  wandering*  ?  Oowper,  yoo  kno^. 
is  my  favourite  poet,  and^  when  I  begin  quotiof  fr>)^ 
him,  I  find  it  difficult  to  close.  What  will  you  u}, 
my  dear  friend,  when  I  tell  you  1  purpose,  God  ^^  ^ 
in^,  going  to  the  house  of  Qod  next  Sabbntb,  vn'\ 
my  dear  partner,  and  the  multitude  who  keep  bolr  **• 
join  me  at  the  same  throne  of  graoe ;  0  kt  os  lappu- 
cate  blessings  on  each  other's  heads." 

In  the  commencement  of  lfi30,  Mrs  £B*>»'»  ^^ 
was  greatly  relieved  from  the  anxiety  wWcH  ske  w*«- 
rally  felt  about  her  children,  by  the  kind  offer  of  t^vr 
excellent  ladies  in  Dublin  to  receive  her  eldest  ^W" 
ter  as  an  inmate  of  their  dwelling,  and  to  sopenstr^  • 
her  education.  An  offer  of  a  similar  kind  wu  v»t 
by  another  lady  in  the  same  town  to  take  cbarit*^ 
the  youngest.  These  proposals  were  gtatelull;  a^ 
oepted,  and  the  two  children  removed  to  the  actnfi>' 
lis  of  Ireland,  where  they  remained,  the  eldest  £v  ^^ 
and  the  youngest  for  three  years.  Thus  r«W"J 
one  great  cause  of  her  solicitude,  Mrs  Eliii's  ^e^" 
gradually  improved,  and  in  the  middle  of  Apii^  ^ 
removed  to  London,  where  she  was  cordially  wclc^y 
by  her  friends  and  relatives  on  her  return,  after  u*^ 
sence  of  three  years.  Shortly  after  her  srrivsl  ia^^ 
metropolis,  a  visit  to  the  sea-side  wasi^Mommeadfi  ^ 
she  set  out,  accordingly,  for  Brighton.  Here  the  o^ 
ahirming  symptoms  egnin  nppcared,  and  for  sob»  ^ 


fcer  fKends  enierttined  tbe  most  fearful  sppteliensloi»  m 
to  the  reaiiH.  The  means  employed,  however,  to  aUeviate 
her  sufferings  were,  by  the  diyine  blessing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  successfril,  and  hopes  were  cherished  that  she 
might  yet  be  raised  from  her  bed  of  siekness,  restless- 
ness, and  pain.  Vain  were  all  such  expectations; 
the  disease  recurred  with  unabated  violence,  and  for 
some  months  her  life  was  regarded  as  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Ood  that  she  should 
yet  enter  into  resl  She  once  more  rallied,  and  in 
December  1831  she  was  conveyed  to  London,  where 
Mr  Ellis  had  received  a  permanent  employment.  In 
the  metropotia  her  health  continued,  during  more  than 
two  yeaxs,  in  the  same  unsatis&ctory  state  as  at 
Brighton,  alternating  between  apparent  improvement 
and  augmented  sufiering. 

During-  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  the  temporal 
comfort  and  spiritual  improvement  of  her  children 
dwelt  much  upon  her  mind,  and  it  was  a  peculiar  source 
of  delighc  when,  in  1834,  the  whole  were  collected 
under  on«  roof.  Though  stiH  confined  to  bed,  and 
evidently  becoming  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  she  spent 
much  of  her  lame  in  conversing  with  her  family  on 
the  things  that  pertained  to  their  everlasting  peace. 
This  high  privilege  they  were  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy,  for  although,  in  the  opening  of  the  year  18S6, 
no  perceptible  change  to  the  worse  had  taken  place, 
this  affectionate  mother,  this  eminent  Christian,  was 
suddenly  summoned,  on  the  11th  (^January  of  that 
year,  from  this  world,  which  had  been  to  her,  in  all 
its  emphatic  meaning,  a  vale  of  tears,  and  called  to 
enter  into  the  joy  oC ker  Lord.  **  Help,  Lord;  for 
the  godly  ceaseth  s  for  the  fidthM  fiul  frmn  among  the 
children  of  men." 


EXPERIENCE  OP  THE  HEATHEN. 

Bt  TBS  Rbv,  J,  A.  Wall^qu, 

Ji£xut0t  of  JSowick* 

No^VL 

TRS  ABOKTOUfSS  OF  BOMTBO. 

"  THVm  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one ;  there  is  none 
that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  Mray,  they  are  toge- 
ther become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no,  not  one :  their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  with 
their  tnngiies  they  have  used  deceit :  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  lips :  their  mouth  is  full  of  ctirsing  and 
bitterness :  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  destruc- 
tion and  misery  are  in  their  ways :  the  way  of  peace 
have  they  not  known ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  God  be- 
fore their  eyes," 

Such  is  the  description  which  is  given  in  the  Word 
of  God  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature — a  descrip- 
tion which  is  no  less  true  than  appalling :  for  in  the 
Bible  there  are  no  high  coloured  statements — no  extrii- 
VBgsnt  exaggeration  of  facts.  Tet  there  are  multitudes 
who  cannot  understand  how  this  description  should 
Admit  of  application  to  human  nature  in  general.  For 
when  they  look  around  them,  what  do  they  find  to  be 
the  actual  aspect  of  society?  Instead  of  the  blasphemy, 
and  bitterness,  and  bloodshed,  that  are  presented  in 
the  picture  of  the  inspired  apostle,  they  discover  a  vast 
deal  of  personal  comfort,  and  domestic  blessedness,  and 
commercial  prosperity,  and  social  order.  And  such 
Peing  the  fact,  they  arc  apt  to  conclude,  that  there 


must  be  a  mistake  in  the  statements  of  the  Bible — that 
though  human  nature  may  be  sadly  changed,  and  even 
greatly  corrupted,  it  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  has  been 
actually  alleged—nay,  t^at  there  is  even  something 
like  a  contradiction  between  the  broad  and  sweeping 
statements  of  Scripture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
avowed  manifestations  of  human  depravity  on  the  other. 
Plausible,  however,  as  such  a  conclusion  may  seem  to 
be,  it  is  certainly  far  firom  being  well  founded.  For 
what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  Such  men  forget 
altogether,  that  they  are  looking,  sot  to  the  natural, 
but  to  an  artificial  state  of  society — that  they  are  con- 
templating human  nature,  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  it 
has  been  modified,  or  corrected,  or  improved,  by  the 
agency  of  rational  and  undefiled  religion.  It  is  this 
which  has  extended  its  purifying  and  transforming  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  movements  of  society  in  the  land 
in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  dwell,  and  which  makes 
human  nature  appear  to  us  so  different  from  what  the 
Bible  represents  it  to  be.  But,  if  we  go  to  the  lands 
where  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  unfelt,  and  where 
the  passions  of  human  nature  are  consequently  per- 
mitted to  develope  themselves  without  resistance  or 
control,  the  result  then  is  as  different  as  it  is  deplor- 
able. The  worst  features  in  the  picture  of  human 
depravity  are  in  that  case  completely  realised;  the 
bonds  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  lands  are 
knit  together,  for  their  mutual  advantage,  are  there  rent 
utterly  asunder  s  and  men*s  passions  raging  against  each 
other  with  a  ferocity,  unbridled  and  unrestrained,  seem 
as  if  they  would  bring  the  whole  £sbric  of  society  into 
utter  ruins. 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the  account 
which  is  given  in  Abeel's  Residence  in  China,  of  the 
Dyaks,  or  aborigines  of  Borneo. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Dyaks,  It 
would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  find  their  equals 
in  all  that  disgraces  and  degrades  htunan  nature.  Others 
are  far  below  them  in  mental  and  bodily  enervation, 
but  we  read  of  none  so  debased  in  the  scale  of  depra- 
vity. In  unprovoked,  unrestrained  barbarity,  they  ex- 
ceed the  American  Indian,  the  Charib,  and  the  New  Zea- 
lander.  How  much  they  need  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity, may  be  gathered  from  their  present  mode  of  life. 
War  is  their  business,  murder  their  psstime,  and  the 
trophies  of  cruelty  their  proudest  distinction.  Nothing 
is  too  high  for  their  daring,  nothing  too  low  for  their  « 
despicable  cruelty.  All  who  belong  not  to  their  con- 
federacy are  reputed  enemies,  whose  heads  they  en- 
deavour to  secure,  at  any  hazard,  and  by  any  means. 
The  unfair  and  savage  manner  in  which  they  prosecute 
their  warlike  expeditions,  or  rather  their  expeditions 
in  search  of  human  heads,  is  abhorrent  beyond  all  par- 
allel. Insulated  huts,  defenceless  campongs,  unwary 
fishermen,  wretched  stragglers,  old  and  young  of  either 
sex,  are  alike  their  prey.  The  men  and  elder  women 
are  inevitably  murdered ;  the  young  women  and  chil- 
dren they  seise  for  slaves.  In  an  expedition  of  Selgie, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  which  lasted  for  three 
months,  they  took  seven  hundred  heads.  Such  is  the 
importance  attached  to  a  warrior  who  possesses  many 
heads,  that  he  takes  his  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Rajah  with  tlia  air  of  exalted  worth  ;  while  those  who 
are  destitute  of  these  distinguishing  trophies,  are  glad 
to  creep  into  any  comer  to  escape  notice. 

"  Human  heads  grace  the  occurrence  of  every  im. 
portant  event.  They  are  employed  to  celebrate  a  Dyak*s 
birth,  and  to  consecrate  his  marriage ;  to  mitigate  h\a 
diseases,  and  to  appease  his  spirit  after  death.     Mar« 
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riage  is  always  referred  to  the  Rajah,  who  calls  before 
him  the  young  man  and  the  father  of  the  girl.  K  the 
latter  can  produce  ten  heads,  the  former  must  show  half 
the  number,  in  the  expectation  that  when  his  age  equals 
that  of  the  other,  the  emblems  of  their  bravery  will  be 
alike.  If  the  young  man  is  unable  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite number,  he  summons  a  few  friends,  and  sallies 
forth  in  search  of  the  deficiency,  well  aware  that  if  he 
do  not  succeed  his  lasting  disgrace  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. Every  head  is  submitted  to  a  close  cxamina.. 
tion,  and  none  but  those  of  recent  victims  are  admis- 
sible. A  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  both  parties 
taking  a  head  in  each  hand,  and  dancing  round  each 
other,  with  the  most  extravagant  gestures,  amidst  the 
applauses  of  the  Rajah  and  people.  Upon  the  death  of 
a  chief,  the  moimd  in  which  the  body  is  deposited  must 
be  studded  with  fresh  heads,  as  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  the  deceased.  No  warrior  can  presume  to 
make  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  family,  without  bring- 
ing at  least  one  head  for  the  occasion.  During  the  first 
year  or  two,  these  heads  are  occasionally  changed.  AU 
kinds  of  sickness  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  malignant  spirits,  whom  nothing  can  so  well  propi- 
tiate as  human  heads. 

"What  mournful  ravages  must  a  custom  so  prevalent 
and  desolating  spread  Siroughout  this  vast  island! 
What  numbers  of  victims  are  annually  required  for 
such  numberless  purposes !  What  can  prevent  a  total 
and  speedy  extermination  of  all  these  ignorant,  ill-iated 
tribes,  if  Christian  charity  slumber  much  longer  over 
their  appeals  for  mercy?  In  their  amusements,  and 
sometimes  even  in  their  domestic  economy,  the  same 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life  is  evinced.  They  arc 
extravagantly  fond  of  cock-fighting,  and  stake  almost 
every  thing  they  can  command  upon  the  game.  If  the 
sum  be  lost,  and  not  paid  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  winner  has  a  legal  right  to  dispatch  his  debtor,  and 
he  generally  does  it.  Upon  an  expedition,  if  the  Ra- 
jah's appetite  craves  fre^  meat,  and  an  inferior  animal 
is  not  at  hand,  one  of  his  train  is  butchered,  and  served 
up  as  a  substitute.  When  the  men  of  wealth  bury  their 
treasure,  which  is  a  common  custom,  they  uniformly 
destroy  the  slaves  who  assisted  them,  that  the  secret 
of  the  depository  may  be  confined  to  themselves. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  religious  notions 
the  Dyaks  entertain.  They  have  no  apparent  dread  of 
dying.  Their  great  fear  is  the  loss  of  these  human 
heads,  and  this  they  deprecate  more  than  the  majority 
in  Christian  lands  do  the  loss  of  their  souls.  Yet  that 
there  are  evidently  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  statue 
in  their  darkened  minds,  may  be  gathered  from  their 
burial  rites,  and  from  other  circumstances  which  are 
grounded  upon  a  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of 
the  spirit." 

This,  surely,  is  a  horrible  picture  I  Men  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  glutting  themselves  with  blood — mark- 
ing even  their  seasons  of  festivity  with  the  reckless 
hutchery  of  their  fellow-creatures — and  ranking  mur- 
der in  its  naked  hideousness  amongst  the  proudest  and 
most  honourable  of  their  distinctions  I  It  truly  shows 
what  human  nature  is  when  left  to  itself — what  strange 
delusions  it  can  follow — what  atrocious  wickedness  it 
can  perpetrate — and  with  what  marvellous  ingenuity  it 
can  turn  this  bright  and  beautiful  world  into  the  horrid 
vestibule  of  hell.  Yet  it  teaches  an  important  lesson 
to  ourselves,  and  may  prompt  us  to  set  a  higher  value 
on  our  privileges.  Here  we  have  a  people  left  in  a 
state  of  nature,  free  apparently  from  every  thing  like 
restraint,  and  giving  full  development  to  the  principles 
inherent  in  their  nature,  but  so  fiu*  from  reaUzing  in 
their  experience  the  splendid  fictions  of  the  poet  and 
the  infidel,  when  they  t>peak  of  a  state  of  nature  as  dis- 


tiiguished  by  all  the  charms  of  ismooeiiee,  and  i 
city,  and  peace,  we  discover,  on  the  coatrwy,  iiothuig 
that  is  more  obvious  than  their  likenftsa,  liteiaUj,  and 
in  every  feature,  to  the  picture  which  is  drawn  by  ao 
apostle :  "  They  are  without  understanding,  caraaaU 
breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  ■&- 
merciful ;  being  filled  with  all  unrighteouaoeM^  fond* 
eation,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousneea  s  fuU 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malHjoity,  dcspitelBl, 
proud,  boasters,  disobedient  to  parents^  i&ventocsaf 
evil  things." 

But  how  different  is  it  with  ounelres?  Wedvrett 
in  a  peaceful  neighbourhood,  but  seldom  disturbed  by 
the  perpetration  of  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  of  viUaay, 
where  we  can  lie  down  in  safety,  and  rise  again  m 
peace,  alive  to  all  the  endearmenU  of  aocial  and  do- 
mestic intercourse,  secure  in  the  possesaion  of  our 
rights,  as  members  of  society,  and  even  aitting  oader 
our  vine  and  under  our  fig-tree,  worshipping  God  »p- 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  hariag 
none  to  make  us  afraid. 

Whence  these  invaluable  privileges  ?  Wliat  vaaketk 
us  to  differ  from  the  most  brutal  and  Uood-thiivty 
savages  of  other  lands  ?  How  comes  it  to  pasa  Uut 
the  mere  mention  of  the  deeds  in  which  they  are 
disposed  to  glory,  is  fitted  to  send  the  thrill  of  hofror 
and  of  righteous  indignation  through  our  apirita  ?  Ii  is 
not  because  we  have  been  differently  constituted,  or  have 
deserved  better  things,  than  they,  at  the  hands  of  God, 
but  because  we  have  been  differently  situated,  and  are 
greater  debtors  to  the  riches  of  his  sovereign  grace. 
In  our  own  hearts  naturally  there  are  the  principles  of 
the  worst  corruptions  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  K 
the  most  reprobate  of  the  children  of  men.  We  need 
only  to  be  left  to  ourselves  to  give  expreadon  at  any 
time  to  the  fiercest  and  foulest  passiona  which  it  is 
possible  for  human  nature  to  display,  and  if  our  de- 
pravity at  the  present  moment  does  not  manifiBat  itsdf 
in  the  most  obnoxious  form,  or  proceed  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  it  is  owing  to  no  virtue  inherent  in 
ourselves,  but  to  the  restraints  of  the  word,  mod  pro- 
vidence, and  grace,  of  Almighty  God. 

It  is  Christianity,  in  short,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  highest  of  our  privileges,  and  which  is  so  hap- 
pily blended  with  all  our  laws,  and  usages,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  modes  of  worship,  that  it  is  scarcely  poa> 
sible  for  any  man  to  live  within  the  borders  of  our 
land,  without  sharing,  to  some  extent,  in  the  bleaaangs 
it  is  fitted  to  diffuse.  Yet  let  no  man  satisfy  himself 
with  advantages  that  are  merely  external,  or  think  for 
a  moment,  that  because  his  outward  conduct  may  be 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  artifidal  refinements 
of  society,  his  wellbeing  for  eternity  is  completely 
and  permanently  secured.  Something  besides  this  is 
indispensable.  The  evil  and  accursed  thing  which  God 
abhorreth  must  be  more  than  fettered  or  restrained; 
it  must  be  totally  eradicated  from  his  nature.  And  dll 
this  radical  and  essential  change  is  effected,  through 
the  regenerating  power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  he  l^s 
still  the  elements  of  hell  within  him,  covered  up,  it  may 
be,  for  a  season,  from  the  observation  of  his  fcllow-men, 
and  apparently  inert,  but  yet  possessing  the  power  ta 
burst  forth  into  fierce  and  hideous  manifestation.  Evra 
in  the  present  world  and  in  spite  of  barriers  which 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  impregnable,  these  elements 


we  invested  with  sueh  mighty  energies  that  they  can 
blot  out  the  very  semblance  of  every  right  and  esti- 
mable feeling  from  the  natnre  of  moral  and  intellectual 
beings,  and  tiansform  them  into  vesaeli  of  wrath  that 
are  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  abominable,  and  onto 
every  good  work  reprobate.  And  if  such  are  some- 
times the  appearances  of  depravity  on  earth,  and  in  the 
case  of  beings  who  are  now  weakened  by  the  frailties 
of  disease,  and  limited  to  the  brief  span  of  this  mortal 
life,  oh  I  wfao  can  tell  what  supernatural  forms  it  may 
assume, — what  rapid  and  tremendous  advances  it  may 
make,  when  the  restraints  are  lifted  off,  and  the  bar- 
riers are  broken  down :  when  the  soul  is  endued  with 
tbe  vitality  of  an  everlasting  life,  and  the  range  of  an 
interminable  eternity  is  before  it  for  the  execution  of 
its  deep-laid  plans,  and  the  wild  revelry  of  its  most 
malignant  passions,  and  the  continuous  working  out  of 
the  dark,  unseardiable,  and  unfathomable  mysteries  of 
iniquity  thiLt  are  within  it. 

Oh !  let  tliese  solemn  considerations  be  duly  pondered 
by  every  man  who  reads  them.  And  instead  of  trifling 
any  longer  with  an  evil  so  hateful  in  its  principle,  and 
BO  tremendous  in  its  results,  let  him  feel  the  instant 
and  imperative  necessity  of  betaking  himself  to  the 
Saviour,  not  merely  for  the  mercy  whereby  his  sins 
shall  be  forgiven,  but  for  the  Spirit  whereby  his  nature 
shall  be  changed.  In  this  way  he  shall  not  only  escape 
from  the  wickedness,  which,  whilst  it  is  so  obnoxious 
here,  is  fitted  hereafter  to  plunge  the  soul  in  dark  and 
bottomless  perdition,  but  he  will  feel  a  deeper  interest 
in  those  wretched  men  who  are  yet  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  to  the  covenant 
of  promise*  and  experience  an  anxiety  which  he  knew 
not  before,  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  that  godliness, 
whereof  they  stand  so  greatly  in  need,  and  which  is 
truly  profitable,  not  only  for  the  life  that  now  is,  but 
for  that  which  is  to  come. 

THE  DANOER  OF  TRUSTING  TO  THE  FUTURE: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Burns, 

Minittter  of  Kilsyth, 

**  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth." — Peov.  xxvii.  1. 

I.  In  this  passage  it  is  yety  plainly  insinuated 
that  we  are  too  apt  to  boast  of  to-morrow.  The 
young  hope  to  live  to  old  age ;  the  middle-aged, 
having  passed  the  most  critu^  stages  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  reckon,  with  too  much  security,  on 
grey  hairs,  and  a  green  old  age»  amidst  children 
and  grand-children;  whik  the  old  look  around 
them  for  examples,  a  few  of  which  they  can  glean, 
of  extreme  age,  or  even  resort  to  the  ^endar  and 
to  history  for  sach  examples  as  cannot  he  furnished 
hy  their  own  times,  and  hope  they  themselves  shall 
add  to  the  number  of  extraordinary  cases  of  longe- 
vity. At  any  rate,  the  old  are  q>t  to  reckon  just  as 
much  as  the  young  upon  a  **  to-morrow,"  and  this 
is  the  same,  as  to  its  practical  effect,  as  if  they  pre- 
sumed at  once  upon  a  term  of  years,  and  when  the 
morrow  comes,  there  is  always  another  to-morrow 
expected.  This  is  the  deception  and  error  which 
the  many  fall  into ;  the  wiser  few,  and  very  few, 
tay,  with  one  of  the  worthies  of  a  former  day,  **  I 


have  not  had  a  to-morrow  for  many  years  past." 
This  was  the  Apostle  Paul's  exercise,  '*!  die  daily." 
The  truly  wise,  at  all  events,  though  they  think  of 
to-morrow,  and  plan  accordingly,  yet  do  not  reckon 
so  as  to  neglect  present  duty ;  they  know,  and 
they  remember  that  the  arrival  of  to-morrow  is 
most  uncertain,  and  that  at  all  events  they  have 
sufficient  employment  for  this  day  and  for  to-mor- 
row also,  and  that  for  the  wise  and  suitable  ex- 
penditure and  use  of  both  they  will  be  accountable. 
I^ot  so,  however,  the  careless  bulk  of  mankind. 
In  regard,  indeed,  to  the  things  of  this  world,  they 
are  convinced  of  the  folly  of  neglecting  a  present 
opportunity  of  advantageous  trading,  in  the  hope 
that  to-morrow  they  may  do  equally  well,  and, 
perchance,  still  better,  and  so  carry  on  their  amuse- 
ment to  the  neglect  of  business.  If  they  have 
common  sense,  and  worldly  wisdom  in  any  degree, 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  market  while  it  is 
to  be  had ;  but,  alas !  they  reason  with  fiur  less  wis- 
dom, nay,  with  excessive  foUy,  in  regard  to  spiritual 
things ;  "  We  shall  attend  to  them  afterwanis ;  we 
are  yet  young ;  or  we  are  busy,  or  indisposed  for 
it.  Give  us  a  little  time,  to-morrow  will  do  better 
than  just  now." 

Boasting  of  to-morrow  likewise  appears  in  fram- 
ing worldly  schemes  of  future  ease  and  aggrandise-* 
ment.  He  who  proposes  it  as  his  object  to  make 
up  a  sum  at  all  hazards,  that  he  may,  by  a  certain 
time,  execute  a  plan  of  a  great  mansion,  suited  to 
the  fortune  which  he  resolves  to  amass,  and  then 
to  enjoy  himself  with  the  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  surely  boasts  of  to-morrow,  most  presump- 
tuousiy.  See  where  the  evil  lies ;  not  in  thinking 
of  to-morrow,  in  the-  way  of  making  wise  and 
prudent  preparation,  always  taking  along  with 
us,  <'  If  the  Lord  will ; "  but  the  evil  is  that  boast-* 
ing  of  to-morrow  which  takes  away  the  heartr— 
which  involves  in  sinful,  at  any  rate,  in  worldly 
and  presumptuous  phms,  in  reference  to  some 
future  period,  or  that  kind  of  reference  to  to-mor- 
row, which  is  a  substitute  for  attention,  immediate 
and  serious,  to  our  most  important,  even  our  eter- 
nal interests.  Daily  experience  and  observation 
prove  that  there  is  much  of  this  kind  of  boasting 
of  to-morrow.  It  is  one  of  the  fatal  diseases 
of  our  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  successfully 
operated  upon  by  the  great  adversary,  to  postpone 
to  a  future  day  the  most  important  and  most 
pressing  of  all  duties, — ^to-morrow,  when  it  does 
come,  always  giving  place  to  another  to-morrow, 
till  the  resolution  is  at  once  broken  off  by  sudden 
death,  and  insensibly  melts  away  in  a  "  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking."     This  leads  us  to  remark, 

IL  That  it  is  foolish  to  boast  of  to-morrow. 
Need  I  say,  do  any  of  you  pretend  to  look  into 
futurity  ?  Are  there  any  star-gazers,  or  monthly 
prognosticators,  or  hearkeners  to  fortune-tellers? 
<<  After  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek."  It  is 
foolish,  sinful,  heathenish,  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
divine  your  future  fate,  or  the  length  of  your  days. 
But  these  things  you  ail  probably  disclaim.  What 
then  have  you  to  plead  in  excuse  for  your  favourite 
to-morrow?  We  are  ready  to  hear  you;  what 
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liwe  ysa  to  9$,y?  **  We  are  yacm^f  Gfantcd ; 
but  the  young  droop  oftentimes.  The  green  leaf 
often  18  seen  fallings  m{^ed  by  frosti  or  ihaken 
by  the  wind.  How  often  are  the  young  oarned 
by  the  old  to  the  grave !  The  young  and  strong 
have  very  recently  been  called  henoe  by  disease  or 
accident,  the  majority  were  young*  You  say  you 
-are  strong;  but  fever  or  inflammation  make 
-strength  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  <<  But  we 
have  stood  already  many  trials  of  our  oonstitutioni 
and  many  attacks,  and  are  yet  vigorous/'  The 
last,  however,  will  come,  and  the  very  next  may 
be  Altai.  But,  "  we  are  a  long-lived  race.  Father 
cand  mother,  yea  grandfather,  and  many  relatives, 
.lived  to  a  ^at  age."  Yon  forget  the  exceptions  ( 
•moreover,  if  two  generations  have  been  longwlived, 
it  is  fully  as  probable  that  the  third  will  be  the 
reverse  \  for  such  is  generallv  the  course  of  events. 
Longevity  at  all  is  rare :  then  longevity  in  two 
in  succession  is  rare  $  but  a  third  would  be  very 
extraordinary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  counted  on. 
•**  But  we  have  somehow  this  persuasion,  that  we 
shall  live  long,  and  at  any  rate  we  will  not  in* 
dulge  in  gloomy  presage  of  an  early  tomb.''  This 
is  very  delusion — ^it  is  foolish — ^you  can  give  no 
-reason  for  it*-*you  may  soon,  very  soon,  find  you 
were  deceiving  youraelves.  Besides  the  laige  list 
of  diseases,  accidents  are  also  numerous,  aiid  to 
these  your  very  vigour  and  activity  expose  you. 

•  *'  But  we  will  take  care ;  the  sea  is  dangerous, 
we  will  go  by  land."  There,  as  well  as  on  sea, 
these  are  dangere,  which  you  cannot  always  avoid. 
'**  We  will  remain  very  mnoh  at  home.*'  Yon  are 
just  as  liable  there  as  abroad.  **  We  will  take 
great  care.'  Right ;  but  even  the  excess  of  care 
is  often  fatal.  **  Granted ;  then  are  we  to  be  alt- 
ways  thinking  about  dying,  and  living  in  fear*«- 

•  feeling  our  pvdse,  measuring  our  steps,  and  weigh- 
ing every  meal  by  scruples,  and  examining  every 
slight  symptom  in  our  frame  and  countenance  ?  " 
No }  the  folly  we  are  blaming  is  just  the  folly  of 
forgetting  God,  our  own  souls,  our  duties,  our 
prospects,  onr  hopes,  by  the  delusive  idea  that  we 
will  m  future  mind  the  thin^  which  belong  to  our 
peace,  which  futurity  is  all  in  the  mist,  and  is 
uncertain.  In  fact,  the  most  certain  thing  in  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  if  you  see  the  future  day 
contemplated,  it  will  And  you  just  so  much  the 
more  alienated  from  any  thing  good,  or  the  other 
issue  will  be  that  you  never  see  that  future  day 
at  all.     I  proceed  to  observe, 

III.  That  there  is  much  danger  in  indulging 
this  disposition.  A  few  of  these  dangere  may  be 
stated :  \si,  It  fosten  irreligion  and  atheism.  The 
Apostle  James  rebukes  this  presumption  and  in- 
fidelity, which  appears  in  the  purpose  to  go  <<  into 
a  certain  city,  there  to  continue  a  year^  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  get  gain ;  whereas  you  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow :  for  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is 
even  a  vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a  little,  and  ^en 
vanisfaeth  awa^."  You  should  say,  «  If  the  Lonl 
will,  we  shall  live^  and  do  this,  or  that."  Leaving 
out  of  calculation  your  own  weak  and  depeodent 
etate,  (he  uncertainty  of  time,  and  your  ignonaoe  of , 


foturity,  you  form  your  plana  iKdMAtnyitfv. 
enoe  to  the  divine  Disposer.     You  erect  unj 
high  towering  schemes,  which  savour  at  once  of 
impiety  and  foUy.    Were  a  sense  of  Deitypn* 
tent  with  you,   and  the    solemn  coandoitioQ 
connected  with  his  presence  and  your  scoountible* 
ness,  yon  could  not  reason  as  you  do,  udsctia 
the  manner  we  have  been  reprehending,  it  is 
the  putting  far  away  the  evil  day,  as  it  is  ac- 
counted, and  the  presumption  that  to-monof 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  mu<^  more  sbosdist,- 
that  is,  still  more  overflowing  in  the  gTStifiatioos 
of  sense,  which  accounts  fSor  the  madnen  whidiis 
in  the  heart  of  sinners,  fullv  set  m  them  t«  ^ 
evil.      This   leads,  2%,  Tfo  obserre,  that  ike 
boasting  of  to-morrow  is  found  to  foster  some  rf 
the  worst  passions  6(  the  human  heart.  Tk 
ambitious  reason  thus  :  A  few  steps  mow,  iwl  1 
shall  rise  to  the  very  top  of  my  profession,  orof  mt 
rank  in  society,  and  that  in  the  regular  conmof 
events,  which  supposes  the  remoyal  of  otheis^ 
the  stroke  of  mortality,  as  the  means  of  elec- 
tion.    The  man  of  pleasure  reasons  as  the  ricu 
fool  in  the  Gospel :  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease;  tbrn 
hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  eat,  driniu «« 
be  merry."*  The  covetous  man  adds  heaptohwp. 
with  desires  more  and  more  insatiable,  for?«t|ti 
of  his  latter  end,  and  of  that  country  to  ^\^^ 
he  goes,  where  his  wealth  will  be  of  no  beMt'.. 
A  due  consideration  of  this  might,  by  the  ta 
blessing,  cut  up  by  the  roots  this  grovelling  ^ui 
idolatrous  propensity,  and  give  the  soul  a  ha- 
venward direction.     A  day  may  bring  forth  naa) 
most  unexpected  events,  casting  a  dark  cid 
over  the  most  flattering  prospects.    Death  oaj 
come  like  a  wintry  blast,  and  scatter  in  the  i^ 
the  fairest  blossoms  of  hope.     Boast  not  of  to- 
mprrow,  thou  ambitious  aapirer  after  pioouwos 
and  high  title,  thou  lover  of  pleasure,  thou  wor- 
shipper of  mammon.     You  may,  before  to-nwr- 
row's  sun  arise,  be  convinced  too  late  of  voorfdij 
and  madness.     This  present  day  improved,  msf 
be  the  happy  means  of  arresting  the  eril  whi^ 
the  presumption  of  to-morrow  tends  so  ranch  t( 
foster ;  for  it  ie  the  presence  of  the  temptine 
object,  and  the  supposed  distance  rf  the  day  af- 
reckoning,  which  together  heve  so  pow^rM  » t«- 
dency  to  give  the  victory  to  sense  and  paww^" 
over  reason  and  faith.     But  by  faith  averrlv- 
liever,  like  Mosee,   will  prefer  the  reoonp<«< 
of  reward  to  the  pleaeures  of  sin,  ^eaxam^ 
be  only  for  a  season,  and  that  not  even  sort  iv* 
day,  whereas  the  flattery  of  a  <<  to-nomm' 9^ 
the  preeent  lure  tenfokl  power  of  attractioa.  ^^ 
this  your  way  is  your  folly.     "  O  thatyooteri 
wiser    Sdfy,  The  hoast  of  tMnonowbffi<)|< 
prejudicial  to  epiritual  and  etemel  coooeni«*  Ij 
the  noted  case  of  Felix,  and*  adas !  in  a  tlio«>^ 
cases  aimilar,  this  bae  proved  ruinovB*    <(J 
the  most  sucoeieful  of  all  Satan's  devioe^J^ 
the  easiest  mode  of  oompaesing  hit  desiges*  **  ^^. 
a  very  httle,**  is  one  of  the  most  successfnl  ^ 
tagema  among  the  lovers  of  pleasure  to  dt)^ 
others  in  the  tavern ;  and  eo  in  all  olbcrs(«Bi> 
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of  temptotioii.  Pew,  eonptntivel^,  are  so  bar* 
dened  as  to  deny  sternly  the  obligation  on  reason- 
able creatures  to  acquaint  tbemselTes  with  God> 
md  to  love  and  serve  blm ;  but  they  are  easily 
persuaded  to  poetpone  a  little,  to  thuik  that  to^^ 
morrow  will  do,  to»raorrow  will  be  toon  enough, 
and,  when  this  arrives,  it  is  just  the  same  again, 
till  th^t  evening  copties,  succeeded  by  no  to-mor- 
row, but  by  vast,  boundless  eternity!  Here  is 
the  serious  consideration.  Here  is  the  fatal  effect. 
It  is  not  merely  the  breaidng  up  of  schemes  long 
cherished,  and  arfeslmeiit  of  the  career  of  worldly 
success,  the  leaving  a  useless  heap  of  laborious 
amassing*  but  the  summoning  of  an  immortal 
creature  unprepared  into  the  nres^ce  of  God, 
the  aqe:(peQted  close  o£  the  oay  of  grace,  the 
sealing  fdr  ever  the  condition  of  an  immertal 
being )  it  is  the  shutting  of  the  door  of  meroy, 
to  open  no  more ;  it  is  the  sentence  which  fol- 
lows imnoediately  on  the  departure  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  fiiiug  its  condition  for  ever,r— it  is 
this  whieh  marks  most  strikingly  the  folly  and 
danger  of  trusting  to  a  future  d^. 

And,  now,  td  all  of  you,  my  dear  friends,  I 
would  address  the  words  of  the  text^ — "  Boast 
not  thyself  of  to-morrow.'* 

One  moment,  that  in  which  the  breath  de* 
partsi,  extingidshea  a  thousand  briUiant  prospects, 
reduce*  to  nothing  the  highest  and  most  plausible 
expectations,    and   stains   the   pride  of   earthly 
gk)ry.     O  what  an  important  crisis  is  that  whlcn 
seals  up  every  thing  and  stamps  irreversibly  the 
condition    of  every  human  being !     How  im* 
partially*  too,  does  death  make  his  approach  to  the 
palace  anci  to  the  cottage  ^  silently,  but  irresistibly, 
to  the  lofty  bed  of  state,'  as  well  as  to  the  low  and 
abject  couch  of  the  poor.    How  vain  human  aid, 
and  all  that  wealth  and  power  can  summon  to  atr 
tendance  i  skill  is  defeated^— assiduity  vain*  Medi^- 
cine  f&ls ;  every  effort  to  stay  the  departing  spirit 
is  vain ;  vitality,  health,  strength,  beauty  of  form, 
are  all  vain  1     This  applies,  in  the  ordinary  train 
of  events,  at  all  times  and  every  where.    But 
there  are  some  more  awful  illustrations  still  of 
life's  uncertainty,  in  the  inundation,  the  earthquake, 
the   thunder-stonn,  the  oonflagration,  the  ship- 
wreck,   the  pestilence]     Thus  both  the  more 
ordinary,  and  the  unusual,  and  more  striking  oc- 
currences of  events  in  this  world  of  constant  change 
and  of  occttaional  strange  visitations,  as  well  as  of 
unexpeef  ed  calaiiiity,  which  no  foresight  or  power 
can  pravent,  ail  powerftilly  enforce  the  lesson, 
««  Boast  not  of  to-morrow."    0 1  be  on  your  guard 
against  that  deludiog  thief  of  time  and  of  the  soul, 
^  to-morrow*''  Beware  of  it.  To-day  is  the  date  of 
wise  meiiy  tOHUorrow  the  cheat  of  fools.     Yea, 
bretJmn,  a&d  even  to-day  is  late  enough.     It  is  a 
true  Baying  of  a  poet  of  your  own,  that  the  truly 
wise  were  wise  ffesterday,  for  to-day  part  of  our 
exercise  must  be  regret  and  sorrow  that  we  were 
not  wise  before  now.     The  past  of  life  is  more 
than  aufiieieni  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the 
flesh.     To  the  sinner  the  loud  trumpet  sounds, 
M  Awake  ye  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  come 


to  Girist  for  life,  for  the  next  summons  will  be 
to  judgment.  Prepare  to  meet  God  there ;  and 
O I  how  shall  you  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  I 
Ye  foolish  virgins,  go  get  oil  for  your  kmpswi&i- 
out  delay,  lest  the  cry  be  heard,  the  bridegroom 
cometh,  and  the  door  may  be  shut.** 

O  I  my  dear  friends  and  people  of  mv  charge, 
it  is  time,  more  than  time,  that  you  awake  out  of 
sleep  and  seek  his  face,  for,  in  a  moment  unexpect- 
ed, the  message  may  arrive,  announcing  to  you  that 
you  must  come  away,  leaving  your  house,  your  farm, 
and  your  merchandise,  your  labour  of  hand  or  of 
mind,  and  all  this  world's  afiairs,  bidding  farewell  to 
time,  and  beginning  your  eternal  unchanging  course. 
O I  there  is  nothing  worth  speaking  of  or  justify'- 
ing  anxiety,  but  this  one  thing,  <*  Am  I  in  Christ  ? 
Have  I  begun  to  live  to  Ood?"  Make  your 
escape  then,  as  the  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowler.  It  is  life  or  death  that  is  at  stake, — ^the 
soul's  gain  or  loss  for  ever,  that  is  in  question. 
To  find  the  door  of  heaven  shut  and  barred  against 
you  for  ever,  will  he  indeed  an  irretrievable  and 
overwhelming  eviL  But,  seeing  yon  can  make 
no  covenant  with  death  to  spare  you  so  long, 
make  one  with  life,  by  agreeing  immediately  with 
the  God  of  salvation.  '<  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God,  O  IsraeH" 

Ye  saints,  who  are,  like  the  five  wise  vivgma, 
slumbering,  arise,  trim  your  vessels,  and  let  your 
oil  be  clear,  and  your  lamps  burning.  To  you  the 
call  is,  "  Awake  out  of  sleep,  for  salvation  is  near* 
and  the  night  of  darkness  is  wearing  away ;  the 
day  of  glory  is  ready  to  dawn  or  to  burst  forth* 
Cast  off  all  unprofitable  works  of  darkness,  and 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  light,  and  walk  in  a 
manner  becoming  your  holy  and  high  calling,  and, 
as  in  the  day,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
in  strife  and  envying,  Put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Qirist,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fulfil  Oie  lusts  thereof.** 

THE  EAHLY  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

OP  FRANCE. 

No.  VL 

Bv  VHB  Rkv.  John  O.  Lonnnm, 

Minister  of  SU  DovieT^  Pariah^  GIa$gpw, 

Iv  my  last  pnper,  I  directed  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  love  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  Fnwice  shew- 
ed for  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  exertions  she  used  to 
disseminate  it  amoTig  her  people  in  the  ninety  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  granting  and  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  in  other  words,  between  1596 
and  1065.  I  have  now  to  call  his  attention  to  the  zeal 
which  she  discovered^  a  sound  and  thorough  educo' 
tion  during  the  same  period. 

Prom  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  and  the  im- 
proved modes  of  education  which  have  lately  been  in- 
troduced, we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  present  is  the 
only  age  in  which  the  claims  of  knowledge  are  under- 
stood, and  to  look  with  disparagement  upon  the  attain- 
ments of  all  former  periods ;  but  such  an  impression  is 
unjust  and  erroneous.  Of  course,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  past  cannot  compete  with  the  present 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge ;  but  it 
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cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  early  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  showed  as  enlightened  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  knowledge,  and,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  made  as  great  sacrifices  to  spread  it 
abroad,  as  any  of  its  friends  in  modern  times.  Every 
sensible  and  pious  man,  in  whatever  age  he  lives,  must 
wish  the  Scriptures  of  truth  to  be  universally  known ; 
and  he  can  scarcely  do  so  without  valuing  the  other 
works  of  God,  and  wishing  a  knowledge  of  them  to 
be  widely  diffused.  All  God's  works  are  connected 
together,  and  reflect  mutual  light  and  fresh  illustrations 
on  each  other.  The  reason  why  general  knowledge 
was  not  so  widely  communicated  in  former  as  in  pre- 
sent times,  is  not  that  Christian  men  were  indifferent 
about  it,  but  that  it  did  not  exist.  Had  it  been  ac- 
cessible, such  was  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held, 
it  would  have  been  diffused ;  but  no  science  can  be 
propagated  till  it  is  established  and  ascertained.  In 
defect  of  knowledge  as  to  existing  things,  our  ancestors 
betook  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  and  dealt  in  the  study  of  antiquity 
to  a  degree  in  which  they  far  surpass  the  men  of  mo- 
dem days.  This  shows  that  they  were  not  careless 
about,  and  &r  less  hostile  to  the  claims  of  knowledge ; 
and,  in  all  fairness,  such  considerations  should  be  at- 
tended to  in  making  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  love 
of  knowledge  in  former  and  present  times.  True  reli- 
gion almost  necessarily  di-awing  along  with  it  the  study 
and  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God,  must  ever  sup- 
ply at  once  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  general 
acquisition  of  elementary  education,  and  the  best  in- 
centive to  the  attainment  of  those  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  essential  to  the  defence  and  elu- 
cidation of  divine  truth.  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  hnd,  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  France, 
which  in  her  early  days  was  remarkably  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  true  religion,  should  have  laboured  to 
bestow  a  scriptural  education  upon  all  her  youth,  and 
a  high  professional  education  in  addition  upon  all  who 
were  destined  to  minister  at  her  altars.  Thus  did  she 
approve  herself  the  friend  of  the  best  knowledge,  and 
the  best  interests  of  man. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  indications  which 
she  gave  of  this  spirit  from  the  very  beginnmg  of  her 
existence,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  va- 
rious decrees  and  canons,  by  which  she  provided  that 
the  Churches  should  take  care  schools  be  erected,  and 
the  youth  instructed ;  and  also  that  money  be  raised,  by 
influential  members  of  the  Church,  and  by  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  for  maintaining  young  men  of  piety  and 
promising  parts  at  the  university,  preparatory  to  their 
coming  forth  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  shall  not 
recur  to  these  measures,  but  shall  shortly  advert  to 
their  maintenance  and  enlargement,  in  the  later  period 
of  which  I  now  write ;  that  is,  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Though  the  Church  of  France  was  now  considerably 
reduced  in  strength,  and  was  exposed  to  perpetual  and 
harassing  interference  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  still 
such  was  her  love  of  literature,  and  philosophy,  and 
theological  saence,  that  she  could  boast  of  not  less 
than  five  universities,  those  of  Montauban,  Saumur, 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  and  Sedan.  Nor  was  this  all : 
dissatisfied  with  the  acquisitions  which  were  made  in 
the  learned  languages  at  the  elementary  and  private 
schools,  she,  in  1607»  used  means,  and  successfully,  for 
raising  a  college  or  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  thir- 
teen provinces  into  which  the  Protestant  Church  was 
divided,  where  young  men  might  be  trained  prepara- 
tory to  entering  on  their  university  course,  and  by 
which  they  might  be  better  enabled  to  profit  by  that 
course.  The  universities  and  bursars  were  originally 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  and 
Churches,  and  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  contributed 


for  the  poor ;  but  this  proving  iiiadeqtiBte  and  precui- 
ous,  it  was  made  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  that  the  Government  should  contribute  an  an- 
nual sum  to  the  Church  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fire 
thousand  livres :  of  this,  the  universities  received  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  liVreai,  and 
each  of  the  provincial  colleges  one  hundred'  ctowd& 
Even  with  this  assistance,  individuals,  and  Chur^es, 
and  Synods,  were  called  upon  for  free  cofntributioiB. 
Owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  and  the  hostile 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  royal  grant  yns 
repeatedly,  and  for  years,  discontinued.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  Protestant  CSiurch  had  no  resouree 
but  to  apply  to  her  friends.  In  1631,  the  Synod  of 
Charenton  complains,  that  the  colleges  and  univoEi- 
ties  had  not  received  any  assistance  from  his  Majesty's 
bounty  for  a  long  time ;  and,  in  the  dread  of  beu^ 
plunged  '*  at  last  into  total  ruin,'*  ordained,  tiiat  the 
fifth  denier  of  all  alms  received  in  all  the  Charche«, 
should  be  set  aside,  out  of  which  a  sum  might  be 
raised  for  their  maintenance,  "  by  way  of  advance  acd 
loan  only  until  the  monies  granted  us  by  his  Mi^esty 
being  received,  restitution  be  made  of  those  borrowed 
sums  to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  poor.**  A  sort 
of  assessment  for  these  purposes  vna  fixed  upon  the 
Churches  in  each  of  the  13  provinces,  and  some  of  tie 
provinces  were  required  to  contribute  from  twelve  t* 
eighteen  hundred  livres.  Such  were  the  diflBcultaft 
with  which  the  Protestant  Church  had  to  struggle  abo«: 
this  period,  firom  the  wants  of  many  of  the  Churrhes, 
and  her  own  *'  deep  poverty,"  that  she  was  obh(evd, 
very  reluctantly,  to  abandon  the  profeasorshipa  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  universities,  and  to  trust  to  ia- 
creased  diUgence  in  the  grammar  schools  for  makxag  up 
the  deficiency.  These  things  all  shew  the  warm  aati 
enlightened  zeal  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  behalf  of 
learning,  and  a  superior  education.  She  submitted  to 
sacrifices.  How  many  would  have  been  hopeless}? 
discouraged  by  half  the  diflficulties !  The  foUowin^  de- 
liverance of  the  Synod  of  Alanson  in  1637.  now  two 
hundred  years  ago,  proves  at  once  the  piety  of  tk 
Church,  and  her  anxiety  to*  maintain  the  interests  ^ 
literature  and  theology : — 

"  The  National  Synod  doth  exhort  all  the  Churches, 
all  lords,  gentlemen,  and  all  persons  in  particular,  to 
prefer  the  service  of  God,  the  glory  of  hts  holy  name^ 
and  the  re-established  order  of  his  house,  bdTore  all 
other  human  considerations  whatsoever;  and  every  ooe 
of  them,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  conueuate  onto 
his  Divine  Majesty  their  free-will  oflTeringi,  and  to 
levy  among  themselves  those  charges  necessary  lor  the 
subsistence  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  to  use 
and  exercise  therein  their  Christaaa  charily  and  piety, 
in  supporting  those  which  are  mora  fisehls.**  Church 
courts  are  caJled  upon  in  the  same  way;  and  the  object 
is  stated,  *'  that  all  professors  and  regents  who  serve 
in  the  said  universities  and  colleges,  may  annually  re- 
ceive their  appointed  salaries,  and  so  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  place  and  calling  with  cheerfulness.* 

Many  have  the  idea  that  the  Reformera  were  a  chw 
of  rude,  ignorant  enthusiasts,  who  had  no  vakie  fer 
knowledge,  but  rather  despised  it.  Let  such  a  testamooj 
as  the  above,  silence  so  unwarrantable  imputsktionSb 

But  the  anxiety  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France 
for  a  high  and  enlarged  style  of  theological  edncnooe 
will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  advert  to  the  number  'W 
the  professors  employed,  and  the  branchea  whiA  they 
taught.  In  the  University  of  Montauban  then  vck 
two  professors  of  divinity,  two  professors  of  philoso* 
phy,  one  professor  of  Greek,  and  one  prolessor  ii 
Hebrew.  In  the  University  of  Saumur  there  was  tht 
same  number  of  profiessors  teaching  the  same  hnack«rs 
and  ^ye  regents  in  addition.  At  Nismes  and  Moot* 
pellier  there  were  two  professors  of  thcokigy,  asd 
two  of  Hebrew;   and  at   Sedan,  one  of  divim^. 
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not  fbwer  than  seven  professors  of  theology,  five  of 
Hebrew,  four  of  philosophy,  and  three  of  Greek,  for 
the  now  comparatively  limited  CShnrch  of  Fnmce. 
Does  this  not  shew  a  true  love  of  learning  ?  We  shall 
look  in  vain  in  our  British  universities,  whether  in  the 
northern  or  southern  division  of  the  island,  for  the 
same  proportion  of  professors. 

In  the  general  laws  for  the  universities  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  France,  in  1620,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  resolution  : — **  We  shall  need  two 
profesdors,  at  least,  in  divinity,  one  of  whom  shall 
expound  the  holy  Scriptures,  without  expatiating  into 
commonplaces.  The  other  shall  read  commonplaces. 
If  God  so  bless  us  with  ability,  wc  shall  have  a  third, 
and  then  one  of  them  shall  expound  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  and  the  other  the  New,  and  the  third  shall 
handle  commonplaces,  which  he  shall  have  finished  in 
three  years*  time,  with  that  brevity  and  solidity  as 
becomes  a  scholar." 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  work  of  the  professors, 
erery  one  of  them  was  required  to  read  four  lectures 
a-week,  and  to  exercise  the  students  weekly  in  certain 
themes,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  For  the  greater 
benefit,  too,  of  the  students,  the  general  heads  of  the 
lectures  were  dictated  to  them.  And  such  was  the 
care  for  religious  instruction,  that  the  tutors  and  the 
regents,  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes,  were 
required  to  read  to  their  scholars  a  section  of  the 
Greater  Catechism,  either  in  French,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
according  to  their  capacities,  "  and  to  cause  them  to 
get  it  by  heart,  and  to  give  them  a  plain  and  familiar 
exposition  of  it."  In  1631  metaphysics,  which  had 
not  been  publicly  taught  in  the  universities,  was  added 
to  the  course,  and  every  professor  of  philosophy  was 
called  upon  -to  instruct  his  students  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  ;  and  the  Protestant  Church  was  the  more 
anxious  upoim  this  head,  that  the  Romish  Church  had, 
by  f^se  me^physical  principles,  depraved  theology, 
ud  brought  a  great  prejudice  upon  divine  truth.  It 
was  appointed,  too,  that  the  first  elements  of  logic 
should  be  ta-ught  in  the  first  classes,  that  the  young 
nen  might  be  prepared  for  higher  learning.  At  the 
same  time,  the  pro^ssors  of  philosophy  were  warned 
not  in  the  least  *'  to  invade  the  profession  of  theology, 
but  to  contain  themselves  within  their  own  bounds, 
without  roving  abroad  on  the  handling  of  unprofitable 
questions."  The  Protestant  Church,  well  aware  what 
metaphysical  questions  had  been  started  and  pursued 
by  the  Romish  Churchmen,  and  that  serious  ii\jury  had 
thus  accrued  to  the  cause  of  religion,  were  justly  jea- 
lous upon  this  head ;  hence  professors  of  philosophy, 
in  handling  physical  and  metaphysical  questions  con- 
nected with  divinity,  are  exhorted  to  take  care  that 
they  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  not,  in  the  least,  to 
injure  the  principles  of  true  religion,  nor  "  infuse  any 
scruples  contrary  to  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  our 
youth."  Curious  and  unprofitable  questions  are  to  be 
avoided ;  they  are  not  to  enlarge  on  the  confutation  of 
unknown  heresies,  fi^rther  than  is  necessary  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  their 
expositions,  they  are  to  preserve  that  gravity  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  "  which  shkieth  forth  so  conspicuously 
in  the  writings  of  those  iamous  divines  whom  the  Lord 
raised  up  to  kindle,  in  the  last  century,  the  flambeau 
of  the  Gospel,  in  these  and  the  neighbouring  nations." 
No  intelligent  man  can  read  these  counsels  without 
being  struck  with  the  strong  sense  and  enlightened 
piety  which  they  discover. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  professors  was  equally 
wise.  The  provincial  synods  within  whose  bounds 
the  university  was  situated,  had  the  filling  up  of  the 
chairs.  Candidates  for  those  of  divinity  were  required 
to  prove  their  qualifications  by  public  lectures  on  some 
epedal  text  out  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 


tations,  in  one  or  two  days  following,  as  may  be  most 
advisable."  And,  after  the  appointment  had  taken 
place,  the  eye  of  the  Church  did  not  cease  to  watdi. 
On  the  contrary,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  uni- 
versities, are  entreated  "  to  oversee  and  visit  them, 
and  certify  the  approaching  synod  of  the  duties  or  de- 
faults of  their  respective  regents  and  professors."  In  a 
long  chapter  on  the  universities  in  1659,  it  is  expressly 
ordained  by  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  that  some  pastors 
shall  be  deputed  every  year  to  inspect  and  visit  tbe 
universities,  and  to  notice  what  progress  is  made  by 
the  young  men,  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  "  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  this  assembly, 
to  redress  whatsoever  disorders  shall  be  particularly 
notified  or  observed  by  them."  In  furtherance  of 
this  object,  two  pastors  and  two  elders  were  appointed 
as  visitors  for  each  university,  and  they  were  com- 
missioned forthwith  to  proceed  upon  their  important 
errand. 

Thus  did  the  Church  exercise  an  active  superintend- 
ence over  the  universities,  and  most  anxious  was  she 
for  well  qualified  professors.  So  early  as  1601  we  read, 
*'  And  the  colloquy  of  Quercy  is  charged  to  take  spe- 
cial care  that  MontaiAian  be  furnished  with  most  able 
professors,  who  may  reputably  and  conscientiously  per- 
form their  duty ;  as  also  the  other  colloquies  are  to 
put  to  their  helping  hand,  that  the  like  be  done  for 
their  universities."  And  then  every  encouragement  was 
to  be  given  to  the  professors.  That  they  might  not 
be  needlessly  anxious  about  their  maintenance,  in  these 
unsettled  times,  it  is  expressly  provided  that,  at  least 
for  a  season,  they  shall  be  paid  a  year  in  advance.  And 
to  secure  a  fair  attendance  on  their  lectures,  every  pro- 
vince was  bound  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
scholars  at  the  universities ;  and  the  young  men  were 
not  eligible  to  the  ministry,  without  producing  good 
and  sufficient  testimonials  of  their  learning  and  godli- 
ness, signed  by  the  professors  of  those  universities 
where  they  studied.  What  could  wise  and  faithful 
men  have  done  more  to  promote  the  united  interests 
of  learning  and  religion  ?  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  this  was  carried  forward  at  a  period  when  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France  wns  poor,  and  every  now 
and  then  persecuted,  what  better  proof  can  we  have 
of  the  power  of  that  true  religion  which  still  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  her  ministers,  and  elders,  and  people  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  parallel  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  acquisitions. 
It  is  well  known  that,  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  the  ignorance  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  was  extreme.  Tytler,  in  his 
history  of  this  country,  atates,  that  in  the  one  himdred 
and  thirty  years,  which  stretched  between  Alexander 
III.  and  David  II.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Scottish 
Baron  who  could  sign  his  own  name.  And  as  to  higher 
literature,  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  early  Re- 
formers was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  into  this  country,  a  few  years  before  the 
Reformation ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  un- 
known for  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  that  though  Scotland  could 
boast  of  three  universities  1  It  is  also  equally  well 
known  that  from  the  first  hour  of  her  birth,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  been  the  warm  and  unwearied  promoter 
of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  has 
required  a  superior  education  for  her  ministers.  The 
first  book  of  discipline,  drawn  up  in  1560,  set  forth  the 
necessity  and  obligation  of  "  the  virtuous  education, 
and  the  godly  upbringing,  of  the  youth  of  this  realm  -,  '* 
and  means  were  instituted  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme 
which  the  Reformers  sketched  contemplated  a  school 
in  every  parish ;  a  grammar  school  in  every  **  notable 
town ; "  an  increased  number  of  universities ;  and  the 
efficient  use  of  those  already  in  existence ;  and,  though 
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from  manj  caiues,  some  of  tbam  limilar  to  the  adverse 
inBuexiceB  which  retarded  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France,  the  noble  designs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  not  carried  into  full  effect,  yet  much  was  accom* 
plifihed,  so  that,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment, the  &ce  of  the  country  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
It  was  uniformly  found  that  when  the  Church  was 
strong,  and  just  according  to  her  strength,  successful 
means  were  undertaken  for  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  people.  Limiting  our  view  to  the  parallel  period 
in  the  Church  of  France,  it  is  ascertained  irom  the 
report  of  a  visitation  of  schools,  in  1611  and  1613,  in 
the  district  of  St.  Andrews,  that  schools  were,  at  so 
early  a  period,  planted  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  parishes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  held  true  of  the 
country  generally.  The  eminent  Alexander  Henderson, 
in  1630,  liberally  endowed  a  school  in  the  Parish  of 
Leuchars,  of  >irhich  he  was  then  minister,  and  another 
at  Creich.  Mr  Gabriel  Semple  set  apart  two  thousand 
merks  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  Parish  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham.  Kirk-seasions  deA^yed  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  the  poor,  out  of  the  parish  funds,  and  some- 
times made  it  a  condition  of  parents  receiving  relief, 
that  they  should  send  their  children  to  school  And 
the  education  was  not  slender.  In  1645,  it  was  re- 
solved, by  the  General  Assembly,  that  no  school- 
master should  be  appointed  to  burgh  or  considerable 
parish  schools,  unless  he  were  found  skilful  not  only  in 
writing  Latin  prose,  but  Latin  verse.  In  a  parish  so 
small  as  Ormiston,  money  was  expended  by  the  session 
at  that  period,  in  purchasing  Greek  Lexicons  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  and  other  expensive  books.  With  re- 
gard, again,  to  the  higher  profession  of  the  ministry, 
the  requirements  were  proportionally  high.  According 
to  the  £xst  book  of  discipline,  a  young  man  must  have 
studied  till  the  age  of  twenty-four,  before  he  was 
accounted  fully  qualified  for  public  service. 

In  1641,  the  General  Assembly  used  her  best  exer- 
tions that  *'  a  sufficient  maintenance  be  provided  for  a 
competent  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  bursars, 
in  all  faculties,  and  especially  in  divinity,  and  for  up- 
holding, repairing,  and  enlarging  the  fabric  of  the  col- 
legesy-li'urnishing  libraries,  and  such  like  good  uses,  in 
every  university  and  college.'*  It  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  only  the  ablest  men  should  be  appouited 
to  professorial  chairs.  And  in  1645,  it  is  enacted  that 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly,  commissioners 
from  the  different  universities  of  the  kingdom  shall 
meet  and  consult  together  for  the  advancement  of  piety, 
learning,  and  good  order,  in  the  schools  and  universities. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  while  so  ear- 
nest in  promoting  the  interests  of  literature  and  know- 
ledge, the  Church  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  the 
paramount  claims  of  true  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
made  every  thing  else  subservient  to  them.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  this,  that  professors  oflanguages  and  philo- 
sophy were  required,  along  with  their  respective  sciences, 
to  ground  their  students  m  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Confession  of  Faith  waa  translated  into 
Latin,  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  text-book  by  the  young 
men  at  College.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
at  a  later  date,  1705,  it  was  strongly  '*  recommended 
to  masters  in  universities,  and  all  other  instructors  of 
youth,  that  they  be  careful  to  instruct  their  scholars  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  refbrmed  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures."  It  is  well  known  what 
efforts  were  used  to  create  and  wisely  administer  bur- 
aaries ;  and  what  was  their  great  end,  but  to  assist  and 
encourage  young  men  in  studying  at  the  universities  ? 
Here,  too,  religion  was  the  reigning  object.  Who 
were  the  bursars  ?  They  were  youths  intended  for  the 
ministry,  especially  in  Gaelic  parishes.  Such  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  Church  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  for 
this  work^  that  she  ordered  a  contribution  of  forty  shil- 
Jinps  9coU.  from  every  coogregatioDi  yearlyi  to  nuie 


the  necessary  funds ;  and  in  1648  there  vere  noi  km 
than  forty  ^ghland  youths,  approven  by  the  Synod  of 
Ai^le,  in  the  course  of  training  for  the  mimstry.  k\ 
the  same  time,  were  it  not  unduly  protractlor  fhu 
paper,  it  were  easy  to  shew  that  in  the  matter  of  tmi. 
versity  visitation  there  is  also  a  parallel  between  tW 
Protestant  Church  of  France  and  the  Protestant  Cbrcii 
of  Scotland,  but  enough  has  been  adduced  to  shew  M 
both  were,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  the  warm  (Ms 
of  enlarged  knowledge  and  enlightened  educatioo,  $d 
enough  has  been  brought  forward  to  rebuke  tbe  sHy 
and  unfounded  notion  that  religious  men  care  notbLf 
about  the  culture  of  mind,  and  are  the  eneuieio.' 
knowledge.  It  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  thc-i 
who  are  so  fond  of  arrogating  to  themselves,  eirl^ 
sively,  the  title  of  the  frien£  of  knowledge,  ai  (^ 
present  day,  to  give  evidence  of  such  generoeity,  «£l:- 
denial,  and  sincerity,  in  the  cause,  as  the  friei}d>  vi 
religion,  and  the  rrotestant  Presbyterian  Cimrclu^, 
have  manifested  all  along. 

WILD  FLOWERS. 
Bt  CHA&Lsa  Hon,  Sao* 

Who  does  not  love  wild  flowers?  Those  gentle  cMMtbi 
of  the  sunshine  atid  the  shower — those  sweet  ^h 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  rendering  more  btm- 
tiful  the  face  of  a  world  already  rich  with  his  bonnrr. 
How  manv  pious  and  grateful  feelings  are  their  prr^^iw 
calculateato  call  up  in  the  meditative  mind  I  TMr 
fragile  beauty  is  an  emblem  of  man, — "  he  comethfcvtii 
as  a  flower  of  the  field,  and  is  cut  down."  They  pms^ 
and  their  leaves  are  scattered  by  the  wind  of  Ih«^o: 
but  the  seeds  they  generate  are  borne  along  by  the  sm 
breeze  that  witnesses  their  destruction,  and  while  fom^ 
may  perish,  others  are  carried  into  fertile  places.  9 
that  when  summer  again  gladdens  the  earth,  their  7^ 
appearance  is  secure.  Even  so  with  man;  he  (Set. 
and  returns  to  the  dust  from  whence  hecanje;!>a 
the  good  seed  he  has  sown  in  this  world,  is  broai^t  to  ^' 
fection  In  another  and  a  more  congeniid  dime,  whence 
of  the  sleep  of  death  he  wakes  to  immortsMty.  Theras 
an  emblem  of  love ;  for  they  speak  to  man  of  the  mSBlki 
goodness  of  Him  who  strews  his  path  with  besoty,  t^ 
his  faith  may  not  grow  cold,  nor  his  gratitude  to  te 
gracious  Benefactor  suffer  diminution. 

When  lusty  summer  is  at  its  prime,  and  beneath  e^^ 
hedge-row  the  %vild  flowers  are  blooming— whw  e^^n" 
green  bank  is  studded  with  variegated  daisies,  and  )tC(' 
butter-cups  are  peeping  out  here  and  there  amon^  ^■f 
fresh  grass,  nature's  verdant  carpet,  so  that,  at  every 
step,  he  treads  upon  flowers,  no  one  can  waft  <^ 
without  feelings  of  a  pure  and  holy  kind  henig  ofnf*^ 
within  him.  From  these  simple  evidences  of  in  unceisiD? 
benevolence,  oiur  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  6i^ 
of  all  good.  The  pleasure  they  Inspire,  unlike  ihn  tb 
rived  from  the  giisser  objects  of  sense,  is  'v&^^ 
without  purchasing  it  at  the  expense  of  painful  tte- 
reflection.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  renanJsaaaj 
they  leave  behind,  are  such  as  are  due  to  things  )al\o^ 
as  the  gifts  of  love— the  fi-ee-will  offirrings  of  l^ 
whose  bounty  clothes  the  earth  wit^  beauty. 

To  youth  brought  up  in  the  ooontry,  wild  to«" 
are  ever  great  fiivourites.  With  the  light  of  then  ^ 
associated  many  delightful  remembrances.  'f|>^'^ 
the  companions  of  their  infancy;  the  eye  of  chihii^ 
is  riveted  by  their  beauty,  and  the  hand  i»  <*-^J 
stretched  out  for  the  gaudy  fiivourite  M  soon  de^^'j 
to  wither  in  their  grasp.  As  time  moves  on,  >^ 
youth  are  left  to  their  own  guidance,  the  long  fuioiu'^ 
days  are  spent  in  wandering  by  the  green  fields,  ^ 
lingering  in  the  shady  places,  culling  their  sioipi^  ^ 
▼ouhtes,  and  binding  them  into  nosegays,  or  ba}^ 
scattering  them  about  in  their  playftd  innocence.  Tl^i 
aSbcci«n  for  wild  fiQwen  grows  with  theirpowtl^ » 
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gtrongthens  with  tli«r  strength.  They  are  associated 
in  their  hearts  with  the  song  of  Urds,  with  trees  and 
itreams,  and  every  thing  fair  in  nature.  They  cannot 
separate  them,  and  a. partial  estrangement  only  makes 
the  lover  of  nature  more  ardent  in  his  affection  when 
he  returns  to  the  objects  of  his  early  love.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  so  graphically  described  by  a  modem 
poet^  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it :— . 

■*  To  bin  who  •oiourafl''iiild  tha  busy  oovd 
Of  citie«,  where  contention's  Jar  is  hoard 
For  ever  dlMO&ant ;  whose  pathway  llec 
*lfid  tumult,  yet  whcM  youth  hath  psM'd  •wajt*-' 
His  earlier,  happier  years,— in  privMy, 
fltequefter  d  from  the  rude  shocks  ofthe  world, 
'  Jfld  bills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  aad  quiet  lawns* 
And  streamy  gleoi^  and  pastoral  dells ;  to  him 
"Who,  erery  eve,  Usted  the  blacliblrd's  song, 
Ajidjevcry  mosn,  behtid  the  sneokled  lark 
Ascend  to  greet  the  sun ;  to  him  one  hour 
Like  this,*  so  pregnant  ^th  deep  seated  thought,     . 
Iliought  kindled  at  the  shrine  of  earlier  years, 
I>mg  quench 'd,  U  more  deUfhtful  than  the  mirth    : 
Of  smuing  foces  'mid  the  per  tinned  vaults 
or  echoing  halls  ra^jcstie.  where  the  pride 
Of  art  emblason'd  forth,  extinguishes 
^  The  glow  of  nature  in  the  human  heart.** 

Man,  although  pent  up  all  his  life  in  towns,  still 
•hows  his  love  for  flowers,  in  the  attempu  he  makes 
to  have  them  aboot  his  home.  And  as  I  pass  the  win- 
dows of  many  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  our  own  dty,  and  witness  the  humble  at- 
tempts of  the  sickly  artizan,  toiling  amid  its  heat  and 
Doise,  to  cheer  his  dwelling  with  some  remembrance 
of  the  beauteous  attendants  of  summer,  I  am  often 
grieved  to  think  what  sacrifices  man  is  forced  to  make 
that  his  daily  sustenance  may  be  obtained.  Such  appear- 
ances mark — ^but  how  affectingly ! — that  the  love  of 
nature  is  inherent  in  roan,  and  fiowers  may  be  said  to 
be  the  poetry  of  nature.  They  present  to  us  emblems 
of  purity,  grace,  and  beauty.  Links  in  the  mysterious 
chain,  binding,  by  still  closer  ties,  the  heart  of  man  to 
**  The  good  Ood,  who  loves  and  cares  for  all." 

The  andent  Greeks  were  ardent  admirers  of  flowers ; 
ibetr  love  for  them  was  boundless.  They  scattered 
them  in  the  porticoes  of  their  temples,  they  strewed 
them  in  the  oonqueror*s  path,  and  on  all  occasions  <^ 
rejoicing  they  were  profuse  in  their  use  of  them.  In 
the  East,  they  are  still  made  the  language  of  senti- 
ment; and  until  lately,  in  many  ofthe  rural  villages  of 
Enghuid,  they  were  used,  made  up  into  garlands  for 
the  bridal  day,  or,  on  mournful  oecasions,  to  be  strewed 
io  the  eofllns  of  the  dead. 

**  Bvint  ue  flowers  ill  young  and  sweet. 
That  imay  strew  the  winding-sheet 
Where  calm  thou  sleepest,  baby  fair, 
With  roseless  ehe^  and  auburn  hair  I 
Iblng  me  the  rosemarvt  whose  breath 
Perfumed  the  wild  and  desert  heath  s 
The  Uly  ofthe  vale,  whieh,  too. 
In  silenee  and  in  beauty  grew. 
Bring  cypress  fitnn  some  sunless  spot, 
Bring  me  the  bine  forget-me-not. 
That  1  may  strew  them  o'er  ttav  bier, 
"With  long  drawn  sigh,  and  gushing^  tear.*' 

In  ScTiptttxn,  wild  flowers  are  everywhere  to  be  met 
with,  quoted  as  incentives  to  iiiitb,  love,  and  duty. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  himself  did  not  disdain  to  use 
them  as  emhSiematic  of  the  entire  dependence  of  man 
on  tlie  goodness  of  Ood :  '*  And  why  take  ye  thought 
for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  ofthe  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet,  I 
lay  unto  yoiL  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  Ood  so 
dothe  the  g^s  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  c^t  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
dothe  you,  jO  ye  of  liUle  feith." 

The  Sonj^  of  Solomon  is  full  of  passages  alluding  to 
flowers :  "»  Lo,  the  wnter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone.  Tne  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of 
the  sin^Kog  of  birda  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 


is  heard  in  our  land."  And  again,  "  Let  us  fill  our- 
selves with  costly  wine,  end  ointments,  and  let  no 
flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.  Let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  rosebuds,  before  thev  are  withered."  But 
to  multiply  quotations  f^om  Scripture,  Whei^  they  are 
introduced  either  casually^  or  as  oonvejing  lessons  of 
higher  import,  would  be  endless. 

With  the  poets,  wild  flowers  have  ever  been  a  &- 
vourite  theme.  The  works  of  our  bards  of  past  and 
modem  times  are  profuse  in  allusions  to  them.  Old 
Barbour,  in  describing  the  "  softness  of  the  sweet 
seasoune"  of  May,  speaks  of  the  time,  when 

*«  neldes  strewed  SN  with  flowets, 

Well  savouring  of  seir  colours, 

And  all  things  waxeth  Uytho  and  gay.** 

"  They  cannot  fiul  to  be  fisvourites  with  the  poets ; 
for  they  are  gentle  creatures,  brought  forth  with  no 
other  ostensible  use  but  to  give  pleasure  to  the  heart 
of  man,  and  invest,  wHh  a  still  higher  beauty,  this,  his 
temporal  dwelling-place.  Scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  hills,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  ^voods  t  in  the 
green  valleys,  and  by  the  maiigiA  ofthe  brooks  that  run 
like  threads  of  ailver  through  the  smUfng  meadows,  their 
presence  calls  up  many  glad  and  joyous  thoughts,  and 
it  may  be,  at  tiines>  some  allied  to  soberer  meditation. 

**  Thoughts,  <hst  have  kmg  been  veiled  in  ilsspt 
Hopes,  that  allure  but  to  depart ; 
And  recollections,  buried  deep 
WitUn  the  shut  and  sUaat  heart.** 

£very  one  must  recollect  the  beautifol  inddeut  re- 
lated by  Mungo  Park,  when,  amid  the  torrid  wastes  of 
Africa,  heartless  despondency  seized  upon  him,  the 
sight  of  a  little  wild  flower,  olooming  amid  the  cheer- 
less sterility  around,  roused  him  once  more  to  action, 
by  the  cheering  reflection,  that  He  who  brought  forth 
and  sustained  the  tender  plant  amid  such  a  waste, 
would  likewise  bear  up  and  successfully  carry  him 
through  all  the  trials  that  yet  awaited  him. 

A  fine  characteristic  of  wild  plants^  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  attempt  to  throw  a  mantle  of  beauty 
even  over  the  ravages  of  time.  What  more  picturesque 
object  in  nature,  than  the  wild  ivy  trailing  its  lithe 
tendrils  over  the  mouldering  walls  of  our  venerated 
abbeys  and  old  caatles  1  Here*  too,  will  sometimes  be 
found,  the  honeysuckle*  like  a  shred  of  network,  trel- 
lising  the  ruined  walls,  and  shedding  abroad  ita  luscious 
fragrance;  the  wild  bramble,  with  its  succulent  ber- 
ries, clustering  at  its  foot;  and  far  up,  beyond  our 
reach,  in  some  neglected  loop-hole,  a  bunch  of  wall- 
flower, lighting,  with  its  golden  tresses,  this  "  lonely 
mansion  of  the  dead."  Such  a  beautiffil  provision  of 
nature,  calling,  as  it  were,  life  out  of  death,  has  oflen. 
suggested  the  analogy  that  ezista  between  it  and  the 
hope  that  gilds  the  departing  hour  of  the  Christian, 
when  he  reflects  that  the  dark  night  of  the  grave  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  daylight  of  another  scene  of  more' 
than  earthly  beauty.  Even  simple  wild  flowers  may 
thus  call  up  thoughts  of  high  import  to  man.  But, 
viewed  in  their  true  sense  as  emanations  of  a  love  that 
never  Meth ;  as  sent  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  of 
nan,  to  gladden  his  abode,  and  make  his  heart  joyous, 
how  dear  should  they  be  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  tttely  bestowed  them  1  And  when  we  look  on 
their  beauty,  and  wonder ;  let  us  think  of  His  crea- 
tive power,  and  of  the  protecting  care  he  bestows  even 
on  the  humblest  of  hk  creatures. 

*'  Thou  art  O  God  I  the  life  and  light 

Of  aO  this  wondnnis  world  we  see : 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  f^om  Thee< 
Where'er  we  turn,  Thy  Tories  shine, 

r  and  bright  are  thine. 


•  The  ^po«m  is  descriptive  of  a  I 


rcvtnlof  iatiweeiiiirf, 


Aad  all  things  fisir  i 

•*  When  mthfUl  spctag  around  us  breathe^ 

Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh, 
Ahd  every  flower  that  summer  wreathes, 

Is  bcni  beneath  that  kindly 
Where'er  we  turn,  Thy 
roraUtbiiigiMraQdl 


that  kindly  eye : 
Thy  gloriot  shiaSr    ^ 


SACRED  POETRY. 

THE  SPIEIT  OF  THE  8BA8QKS. 

Br  THB  Ret.  W.  M.  Hbtreiimgton,  A.M., 
MmUter  of  Torphitihen, 

Oh  1  beautiful  is  GM's  green  earth  I 

When  in  the  gentle  Spring 
Its  flowery  beauties  leap  to  birth, 

And  wild-wood  echoes  ring. 
Instructive  with  melodious  joy. 
Glad  Nature's  anthem  pure  and  high, 
To  Him  whose  goodness  gave  them  birth : — 
Oh  I  beautiful  is  Ood's  green  earth  I 

Oh  1  beautiful  is  God's  bright  earth  I 

In  Summer's  golden  prime, 
When  tides  of  l^ht  and  lift  roll  forth 

Round  eTery  £ndling  dime ; 
Till  the  fUU  Uoom  of  gracious  love. 
O'er  earth  below  and  heaven  above. 
Beams  in  majestic  splendour  forth : — 
Oh !  beautiful  is  God's  bright  earth  1 

Oh !  beautiful  is  God's  rich  earth  I 

'Neath  Autumn's  gorgeous  skies. 
When  the  deep  robe  of  ripened  worth 

O'er  Nature's  bosom  lies ; 
Benignest  dignity  and  grace 
Adorning  her  maternal  fitce 
With  heavenly  smiles  of  conscious  worth  :-— 
Oh !  beautiful  is  God's  rich  earth  I 

Oh  I  beautiful  is  God's  grand  earth ! 

When  Winter's  mighty  spell 
Bids  tempests  in  their  savage  mirth 

O'er  luid  and  ocean  yell ; 
Locks  up  pool,  lake,  and  stream,  or  throws 
O'er  hill  and  dale  soft  veiling  snows ; 
Pours  through  each  vein  health's  glowing  mirth: — 
Oh !  beautifdl  is  God's  grand  earth ! 

Oh  I  beautiful  is  God's  green  earth  1 

The  changing  Seasons  all. 
But  give  its  varied  glories  birth, 

And  on  man's  spirit  call 
For  grateful  praise :  O  God  above, 
While  life  is  mine  still  shall  I  love 
Thy  works,  still  shew  their  beauties  forth, 
Stall  praise  Thee  in  thine  own  green  earth  I 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlie  Conversion  of  a  Seaman,  or  the  BUned  If\flu» 
ence  of  a  Floating  ChapeL — The  following  interesting 
statement  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Muir  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Parish,  Edinburgh,  in  a  Sermon  lately  preached 
in  behalf  of  the  "  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Seaman's 
Friend  Society : " — "  In  the  course  of  ministerial  duty, 
I  wiis  called  to  visit,  on  his  death-bed,  a  fine  youth,  who, 
after  several  voyages  and  perilous  escapes,  was  hiid 
down  in  consumption.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  that  he  had  been  seized  with  this  disorder ;  and 
there  was,  also,  little  doubt  that  harsh  treatment, 
during  one  of  his  voyages,  had  aggravated  the  malady 
and  confirmed  it.  On  his  way  home  he  had  been  carried 
to  an  English  sea-port,  where  the  opportunity  was  given 
him  of  attending  the  floating  chapel ;  and,  situated  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  have  been  able  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship«  had  not  such  a  provision  been  made  for  seamen. 
And  I  state  these  particulars  that  you  may  the  better 
learn  the  fi^me  of  his  mind,  as  I  inform  you,  that,  amidst 
all  his  last  sufferings,  (which  were  peculiarly  trying,)  his 
gratitude  fox  having  had  that  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel,  was  unbounded.    He  frequently  recurred  to  it 


He  spoke  of  it  with  satis&ction.  He  oflen  vaet^fA  i 
with  tears  of  delight.  He  said  that  he  saw  the  bndi 
God  in  bringing  him,  by  chastenbgs,  to  a  pUee  vl 
he  was  told  of  the  love  of  God  to  lost  dnnen. 
said  that  the  Bethel-ship  had  been  the  hoiueof 
Lord  to  him, — as  a  refuge, — as  an  ark  to  him. 
well  I  remember  the  emphasis  with  which  he  said,' 
the  sound  of  those  psalms  and  hjrmns,  and  the 
of  those  prayers,  and  the  texts  of  the  Bihle.  Tii| 
came  on  my  heart,  af^er  the  long  voyage  in  whidtliai 
was  no  Sabbath,  and  no  God  to  me, — they  did  come  4 
my  heart  as  voices  and  messengers  from  hearen.  \n 
then  made  thoroughly  to  know  the  Gospel-salritMi 
And  I  found  the  very  Saviour  whom  my  safii 
and  weary  soul  needed.'  And,  let  me  add,  that  h 
blessed  the  Saviour  to  the  last ;  that  he  died  cmA 
ting  his  soul  in  peace  to  the  Saviour;  that  era  vW 
near  his  latter  end  he  still  connected  his  etentil  bopi 
with  the  privileges  he  had  received  at  the  Kood 
chapel ;  and  that  his  aflUcted  mother,  while  she  ooil 
not  but  weep  at  the  loss  of  her  sailor  boy,  wss  enabWll 
rejoice  in  tribulation  for  the  glorious  rest  on  whiek  \M 
soul  had  entered ;  and  blessed  God  for  the  BM^ 
where  her  son  had  first  experienced  the  predousM»N 
the  Saviour." 

7%tf  Minitter's  Prayer  Book The  psstor  of  an  to- 
dependent  Congregation  in  America,  after  many  ynrfi 
labour  among  his  people,  was  supposed  by  some  oi  Om\ 
to  have  declined  mu(^  in  his  vigour  and  usefubes;  ii| 
consequence  of  which  two  of  his  deacons  waited oo bun,! 
and  told  their  complaint.  The  minister  received  thea 
kindly,  and  assured  them  that  he  was  equiUy  tensbh' 
of  his  langour  and  little  success,  and  that  the  caiuebl| 
given  him  very  great  uneasiness.  The  deacons  «isli^ 
that  he  would  mention  what  he  thought  teat  the  autf- 
Without  any  hesitation  the  minister  replied,  "  The  k« 
of  my  prayer  book."  "  Your  prayer  book!"  saidtise 
senior  deacon,  with  surprise ;  ••  I  never  knew  you  used 
one."  "Yes,"  replied  the  minister,  "  I  hare  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  one  for  many  years,  till  lately ;  and  U- 
tribute  my  waut  of  success  to  the  loss  of  it.  Ti>e 
prayere  of  my  people  were  my  prayer  book,  and  it  bis 
occasioned  great  grief  to  me  that  they  have  laid  it  8>id£. 
Now,  brethren,  if  you  will  return  to  my  people,  arid 
procure  the  use  of  my  prayer  book  again,  I  doubt  not 
that  I  shall  preach  much  better,  and  that  yon  vill  h<tr 
more  profitably."  The  deacons,  conscious  of  their  D^ 
gleet,  thanked  the  minister  for  the  reproof^  sad  w-ished 
him  a  good  morning. 

Inattention, — ^When  Bishop  Aylmer  ohserred  his 
congregation  inattentive,  he  used  to  repeat  someverbes 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at  which  the  people  oatoninf 
stared  with  astonishment.  He  then  addressed  them  ci 
the  folly  of  eagerly  listening  to  what  they  did  not 
understand,  wlule  they  neglected  instructions  wbicb 
were  residily  comprehended. 
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THB    WORD    OP   GOD 

THE  BEST   MEANS  OF   TEAINING   THB   YOUNQ   TO  BE 
PIOUS,  USEFUL,  AND  HAPPY. 

By  the  late  Rev.  And&ew  Hunter,  D.D., 

One  qf  the  Mhu'iter*  qf  the  Tron  Church,  and  Prq/bttor  qf 
Theology  «•  the  University  qf  Edinburgh. 

Xo  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  or  is  interested 
both  in  the  present  and  everlasting  welfare  of 
his  fBllow-creatures,  no  object  can  be  more  worthy 
of  serious  attention  than  the  best  means  of  edu- 
cating youth,  or  preparing  them  for  serving  God 
and  their  generation  faithfully.  When  a  due 
attention  is  paid  to  their  principles  and  con- 
duct, to  the  exciting  in  them  an  early  abhor- 
rence of  vice  of  every  kind,  a  reverence  of  God, 
and  regard  to  his  institutions  and  laws,  such 
eicertions  for  their  benefit  seldom  fail  of  producing 
happy  effects.  The  Father  of  lights  has  appointed 
this  discipline,  and  usually  crowns  it  with  his 
blessing.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which 
he  should  walk,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  By  these  means  is  the  State 
furnished,  from  time  to  time,  with  enlightened, 
upright,  active,  and  useful  citizens  in  different 
departments ;  the  Church  with  pious  and  exem- 
plary members,  and  heaven,  itself,  with  those  who 
shall  be  the  everlasting  monuments  of  rich  grace. 

The  proposition  which  I  mean  at  present  to 
illustrate  is,  that  a  due  attention  to  the  Word  of 
God  is  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  purity, 
the  usefulness,  and  the  happiness  of  a  young  and 
rising  generation. 

I.  The  Word  of  God  tends  to  promote  their 
purity.  By  purity,  I  mean  every  branch  of  holi- 
ness or  conformity  to  the  moral  law.  I  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  most  important  virtues  for 
illustrating  this  part  of  the  subject.  Piety,  or  the 
love  of  God,  is  the  first  commandment,  and  upon 
it  all  the  other  moral  duties  depend.  How  adapted 
are  the  Scriptures  of  truth  to  inspire  us  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  the 
obligations  to  love,  worship,  and  obey  him !  There 
we  have  the  clearest  information  that  there  is  only 
one  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  universe;  that  his  presence  is  in  every 
place,  and  that  his  watchful  care  is  exerted  over 
idl  his  creatures;  that  he  is  possessed  of  every 
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natural  and  moral  excellence  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, of  unlimited  and  infallible  wisdom,  almighty 
power,  immaculate  purity,  unchangeable  truth 
and  faithfulness,  and  the  most  dififusive  goodness  ; 
that  these,  and  all  his  attributes,  are  exerted  in 
harmony  with  one  another,  and  in  such  a  way  us 
is  most  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  his 
government ;  that  he  is  the  constant  witness  and 
the  supreme  Judge  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures. 
The  Scriptures  point  him  out  as  the  only  object 
of  our  religious  worship,  and  as  entitled  to  our 
highest  love  and  obedience.  They  lay  open  a 
way  of  access  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  guilty 
creatures  through  a  Mediator,  and  assure  us  that 
every  sincere  worshipper  shall  be  accepted,  that 
God  will  pardon  those  sins  which  are  confessed 
with  humility,  and  bestow  those  blessings  which 
are  supplicated  with  earnestness.  They  warn  usr 
that  God  will  not  hold  them  guiltless  who  take 
his  name  in  vain;  that  the  profane  swearer,  the 
Sabbath  breaker,  those  who  neglect  the  wofbhip 
of  God,  or  who  perform  it  insincerely,  shall  be 
the  objects  of  punishment,  and  even  those  who, 
though  they  pay  some  attention  to  religious  dutios, 
yet  withhold  from  God  the  chief  affections  of 
their  hearts,  and  the  obedience  of  their  lives,  can- 
not be  accounted  true  worshippers  or  subjects  of 
God's  kingdom.  Now,  if  these  scriptural  views 
of  the  character  and  government  of  God  are  im- 
pressed early  upon  young  minds,  how  powerful 
must  be  their  influence  ?  Must  they  not  be 
effectual  preservatives  from  cursing  and  swearing, 
from  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dis- 
regard of  religious  institutions  ?  Must  they  not 
cherish  in  their  breasts  reverence  of  God,  grati- 
,tude  for  his  benefits,  delight  in  the  duties  of  devo- 
tion, and  an  ardour  to  comply  with  every  part  of 
God's  will  ?  Shall  not  those  young  persons,  who 
take  heed  to  God's  Word,  be  afraid  of  offending, 
and  be  eager  to  please  Him  whom  they  consider 
not  only  as  their  righteous  Lord,  but  as  their 
greatest  benefactor,  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  all  their  enjoyments  and  hopes  ?  Those  who 
give  way  to  profanity  and  vice  are  usually  such 
as  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  religious 
education,  or  have  disregarded  the  means  of  their 
spiritual  improvement. 

Again,  sobriety  is  another  virtue  which  those 
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young  persons  will  steadily  practise,  who  carefully 
study  God's  Word.  There  they  find  intemperance 
strictly  prohibited,  under  the  most  awful  sanctions, 
as  a  gross  ahuse  of  the  gifts  of  Providence, — ^ 
detrimental  to  health,  to  industry,  and  worldly  pros- 
perity,— as  depriving  men  of  the  due  use  of  their 
intellectual  powers, — as  the  source  of  strife  and 
confusion, — as  highly  offensive  to  a  holy  God,  and 
as  the  object  of  his  awful  denunciations  pf  punish- 
ment. There  they  learn  that  the  impenitent 
drunkard  shall  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  consigned  to  the  abodes  pf  niisery. 
Conscience  confirms  these  declarations  of  Scripture, 
and  urges  them  to  habitual  watchfulness  against 
temptations  to  intemperance.  I  speak  of  thpse  who 
really  peruse  God's  Word,  for  upon  others  all 
the  divine  precepts  and  t^reatenings  make  no  more 
.  impression  than  if  they  v^ere  not  true,  or  had  never 
been  enunciated.  A  pious  youth  will  be  filled 
with  abhorrence  of  every  departure  from  sobriety  j 
he  will  shun  the  company  of  tl^e  drunkard,  and 
every  enticement  to  excess,  not  only  as  disquali- 
fying him  for  usefulness,  but  as  highly  injurious 
to  the  honour  of  the  Christian  profession,  and 
as  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  be- 
lievers arc  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

II.  A  serious  and  practical  attention  to  the  Word 
of  God  is  the  most  effectual  ftiean  of  f-endering 
young  persons  useful  members  of  society.  In 
it  there  are  the  strictest  prohibitions  of  all  those 
vices  that  are  subversive  of  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  our  fejlow-creatures.  Lying,  fraud, 
and  dishonesty  of  every  kind,  are  forbidden  under 
the  severest  sanctions.  Every  man  is  enjoined  to 
speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  and  lying  lips  are 
d eclared  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Justice 
and  inviolable  integrity,  in  alj  transactions,  are 
required,  as  fundamental  virtues  in  the  character 
of  a  good  man  or  heir  of  heaven.  No  apology  is 
admitted  for  deviating  from  them  in  the  intercourse 
of  life.  The  man  who  shall  abide  in  God's  taber- 
nacle, and  stand  in  his  holy  hill,  is  <^  he  who  walketh 
uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart.  He  that  backbiteth  not  with 
his  tongue,  nor  doth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor 
taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour  5  he 
that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not. 
He  that  pntteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor 
taketh  reward  against  the  innocent,  fie  that  doeth 
these  things  shall  never  l?e  moved."  Not  only 
are  fraud  and  oppression  prohibited,  but  evil- 
speaking,  and  strife  and  revenge,  and  even  all  those 
evil  dispositions  which  lead  to  the  transgression  of 
social  duty ;  as  hatred,  majice,  envy,  rash  judging 
of  others,  and  covetousness.  We  are  ^xnorted  to 
put  on  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness 
of  mind,  forbearing  and  forgiving  one  another  in 
love,  and  perfecting  the  unify  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace.  That  charity  or  spirit  of  love,  by 
which  Christians  are  to  be  animated,  is  represent- 
ed as  the  end  of  the  commandment,  and  bond  of 
perfectness.  <<  It  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  it 
envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itsejf,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  b^y^  jts^lf  UQseemly^  seek- 


eth  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  proToked,  tMnketh 
no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth.  Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hc^eth  all  tl^gs,  0n4urptii  all  fhiiigB.'' 

Again,  how  explicit  and  pereroptoiy  are  the 
precepts  in  the  Bible  that  respect  the  private  re- 
lations of  life,  and  how  admirably  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
connected !  Not  only  are  these  duties  enjoined  in 
the  fifth  commandnient,  but  the  various  daties  of 
these  relations  are  delineated  and  arranged,  by 
the  strongest  motives,  in  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. '  Husbands  are  enjoined  to  love  their  wives 
even  as  their  own  bodies,  and  as  Christ  loved  the 
Church — ^to  give  honour  unto  the  wife  as  the  weaker 
vessel,  and  as  being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life.  Wives  are  commanded  to  submit  themselYes 
to  their  owp  by$ba|ids  9$  uotp  th^  I^fd,  and  even 
thP80  cQpi)^cted  with  unbelieviqg  ^^sbaiids  were 
not  exempted  frpm  phe4ience  in  all  things  lawful, 
that  if  any  ^d  no];  obey  the  Word  they  might 
ajsp,  witnout  the  ^Vord,  be  M'on  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  their  wives,  whilst  they  beheld  their  chaste 
conversation  coupled  with  fear,  and  saw  them 
adorned  with  the  ornanjent  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price. 
P^ents  are  enjoined  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  to  com« 
mand  their  children  and  household  after  them  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lofd,  and  to  do  judgment 
and  justice.  They  are  to  conciliate '  their  affec- 
tions by  kindness,  while  they  maintain  due  autho- 
rity and  discipline.  They  are  to  waljc  ^'thin  their 
houses  with  perfect  hearts,  and  recommend  religion 
and  its  duties,  not  oply  by  assiduous  instruction, 
but  by  a  pious  and  exefpplary  deportment  They 
are  not  only  to  provide  for  their  bodies,  but  exert 
their  best  endeavours  for  promoting  their  eternal 
interests.  Children  are  strictly  enjoined  to  obey 
their  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  nght.  "  Hon- 
our thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long  in  the  earth." 
<<  A  wise  §PQ  he^ethhis  father's  instructions ;  hut  a 
scoj-ner  heareth  not  rebuke.'*  "  The  eye  that  mock- 
eth  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pic^  it  out,  and  the 
young  eagles  ^hall  eat  it."  No  less  excellent  are 
the  precepts  in  the  Word  of  God  as  to  masters  and 
servants.  Masters  are  exhoited  to  do  that  which 
is  just;  and  equal  to  their  servants,  forbearing 
threatening  or  pudue  severity,  jcnowing  that  thej 
also  have  a  I^iaster  in  heaven,  and  that  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  Him.      Servi^its  are  en- 

Cined  to  be  "  obedient  to  them  that  are  their  mas- 
rs  according  tp  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembliogy 
in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with 
eye-service  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  doing  tl^e  will  of  God  from  the  heart.* 
Christian  servants  afe  to  be  subject  with  all  feari 
not  only  to  good  apd  gentle  masters,  ^ut  also  to 
the  froward.  For  this  is  thankyrorthy,  if  a  man, 
for  conscience  towards  God|  ^n4)u^  gnef»  s^ering 
wrongfully.     The  yonng  ar^  extorted  to  flef 
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youtbful  lu9ts  I  to  remember  their  Creator  in  t^e 
days  of  their  youth;  tp  submit  themselyes  to  the 
elder,  or  those  who  are  more  adyanced  in  age  and 
experience,  and  to  be  clothed  with  humility. 

These  ire  some  of  the  admirable  precepts  of 
Scripture  as  to  relafiye  d^t^^  It  is  obyious  that 
if  these  pr?cepts  are  obse^ed,  they  must  have 
the  most  inendly  influence  on  the  state  of  society. 
Nations  or  commonities  are  made  up  of  families, 
and  on  domestic  discipline,  and  attention  to  do- 
mestic duties,  does  the  prosperous  state  of  a 
nation  or  Church  dep^nq.  I  would  only  fur- 
ther observe  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  that 
the  belief  of  the  Gkwpel  is  highly  condnciTe  to 
industry  and  active  exertions  to  be  useful  in  our 
different  stations.  To  be  diligent  in  business  is 
required,  as  well  99  to  be  fervent  in  spirit ;  and 
those  who  provide  not  for  their  own  familjes,  are 
declared  to  be  worse  than  heatheqs*  We  are  ex- 
horted to  labour  or  assiduity  in  some  lawful  em- 
ployment, not  only  for  the  sustenance  of  ourselves 
and  family,  but  for  the  public  benefit,  an4  that  we 
may  have  to  g;ive  to  him  that  needeth. 

In.  Attention  to  Qod's  Word  is  the  on]y  sure 
and  e£fectual  method  of  securing  our  own  happi- 
ness. Even  in  this  life,  the  youth  who  is  actuated 
by  religious  principles,  has  much  higher  sources 
of  satisfaction,  than  those  who  are  either  profane 
am)  dissipated,  or  who  do  not  feel  the  power  of 
religion.  Persuaded  that  al}  events  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence,  be  is 
contented  with  his  lot,  whether  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse, and  finds  that  the  little  which  a  righteous 
man  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked. 
Under  tfce  various  afflictions  of  life,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  he  huth 
hope.  He  views  the  hand  of  a  reconciled  Father 
in  them,  and  is  persuaded  that  these  light  afflic- 
tions, which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work  for 
him  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  He  conteqiplates  with  joy  th^  unchange- 
able love  of  God  ^1  Jesus  Christy  and  believes 
that  as  God  has  not  spared  his  own  Son,  he  will 
with  bim  also  freely  give  him  all  things  that  are 
conducive  to  his  welfare.  "  Great  peace  have  they 
who  love  God's  law,  an4  nothing  shall  offend 
them."  <*  Wisdom's  ways  are  to  them  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  Even 
in  tribulation  they  find  that,  as  their  day  is, 
so  is  their  strength,  and  that  when  afflictions 
abound,  divine  consolations  do  much  more  abound. 
Many  of  them  have  known  what  it  is  to  rdoice 
in  tribulation,  and  to  be  filled  in  the  hours  of  dis- 
tress with  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Death  itself 
is  stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  they  can  view  it  with 
serenity  and  satisfaction  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
sent  to  release  them  from  the  imperfections  and  sor- 
rows of  a  present  ^fe,  and  to  introduce  them  into  a 
state  of  perfect  puri^  and  joy.  At  that  critical 
season,  how  superior  is  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  feared  God  from  their  youth,  above  that  of 
the  ungodly  and  disobedient  ?  The  latter  cannot 
look  back  on  past  life  without  remorse  and  self- 
displeasun^  and  th^  ci^mot  look  forward  to  a 


future  life  without  the  painful  anticipation  of 
endless  misery.  Though  sometimes  from  the 
force  of  disease,  or  from  a  seared  conscience,  they 
have  had  no  bands  in  their  death,  yet  often  they 
have  been  racked  with  anguish  and  with  fear. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  present  feelings,  we 
are  sure  that  at  death  they  uiall  reap  the  bitter 
fruits  of  all  their  sins.  '<  'The  wicked  shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment."  No  language  can  de- 
scribe— ^no  heart  can  conceive  the  extent  of  the 
misery  which  awaits  them.  But  the  '<  righteous 
hath  nope  in  his  death."  He  is  begotten  to  the 
lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  that  is  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  To  him 
death  need  have  no  terrors ;  for  he  knows  that 
his  sins  are  pardoned  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  that  his  Redeemer  has  gone  to  prepare  man- 
sions of  bliss  for  his  reception.  When  he  awakes 
from  the  sleep  of  death,  he  shall  behold  the  face  of 
Christ  in  righteousness,  and  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord*.  If  he  die  in  the  Lord,  however  young  in 
years,  he  shall  immediately  attain  to  maturity  in 
Knowledge,  and  to  perfection  in  holiness  and  joy. 
Discoveries  the  most  sublime,  and  pleasures  the 
most  refined  and  exalted,  sball  be  communicated 
to  his  soul,  when  he  joins  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect. 


JEJANA,  OR  THS  CONYSBTED 
HOTTENTOT. 

IFtoa  the  South  Aftican  ChriBtUn  Becorder  for  October  18S6.  J 

On  the  Downs,  in  the  District  of  Stellenboscb,  in  the 
midst  of  deep  siuids  and  thick  brushwood,  stands  a  neat 
though  humble  dwelling,  with  a  well  cultivated  garden 
of  considerable  extent ;  and  though  all  around  is  wild 
and  waste,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  because  the 
toil  that  made  it  fruitful  has  not  been  wrung  from  the 
sinews  of  the  slave ;  for  here,  the  independent  peasant 
holds  the  sway,  and  smiling  plenty  crowns  the  efforts 
of  the  industrious  poor. 

A  widow  is  the  owner  of  the  Erf,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  orphan  children,  its  cultivator  too ;  but 
this  is  not  her  best  inheritance ;  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow  thereto,  has 
made  this  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy,  and  no  one 
can  sit  long  beneath  her  lowly  roof,  without  acknow- 
ledging that  the  cottage,  wher  illuminated  by  the 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness,  can  hestow  more 
true  happiness,  than  all  the  splendour  of  a  palace,  where 
God  is  not.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  only  remedy 
for  the  degeneracy  of  man;  and  the  transcendent  good- 
ness of  Jehovah  is  conspicuous  in  adapting  it  to  men 
of  every  language,  of  every  hue,  and  of  every  degree 
of  ipiilt,  wretchedness,  and  woe ;  and  yet,  there  are 
those  who  reject  its  all-sufficLency,  and  turn  aside  from 
the  demonstrations  of  its  power  when  exhibited  by  the 
barbarous  Caffre,  the  ignorant  Hottentot  and  de^aded 
4a ve.  But  not  so  the  Christian.  He  rejoices  in  the 
potency  of  that  divine  principle,  ihat  can  make  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow-creatures  happy,  and  loves  his 
religion  tie  more,  for  bringing  home  to  the  oosom  of 
these  degraded  ones,  those  principles  that  not  only  can 
make  them  virtuous  and  happy  here,  but  also  opens  to 
them  the  portals  of  a  glorious  immortality.  To  the 
Christian,  therefore,  the  story  of  Jejana  will  not  be 
without  interest ;  and  if  it  should  please  God  to  make 
it  the  means  of  bringing  back  one  wanderer  to  his  fold, 
or  of  strengthening  one  weak  belieyer  in  the  foith  ^nd 
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love  of  Jesus,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  published 
will  be  fully  answered 

Jejana  was  born  at  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  in  the  district 
of  Somerset.  Her  mother  was  a  Hottentot,  and  dying 
when  her  diild  was  very  young,  gave  her  to  the  care 
of  a  young  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  the 
cattle  and  sheep  she  called  her  own.  The  young  orphan 
was  brought  up  in  the  family  as  a  slave,  and  made  her- 
self so  useful,  that  the  parents  of  the  young  man,  when 
they  removed  from  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  purchased  her  of 
their  son,  (who  had  been  left  her  guardian,)  for  a  team 
of  oxen,  and  a  female  slave.  The  farmer's  route  being 
through  Tulbagh,  he  spent  the  Sabbath  there,  to  have 
a  child  baptized,  and  poor  Jejana,  who  till  now  had 
never  heard  the  sound  of  the  **  church-going  bell,  nor 
smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared,"  was  permitted  on 
this  occasion  to  tread  the  courts  of  her  God.  All  around 
was  new,  and  attracted  her  attention ;  but  when  the 
minister  (Rev.  Michael  Vos)  rose,  her  eager  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  him.  The  text  was  taken  from  the  Revel- 
ation iii.  15,  "  I  know  thy  works."  Jejana  listened 
with  profound  attention  to  the  minister,  as  he  pour- 
trayed  the  sinner's  evil  doings,  and  conscious  that  her 
own  wicked  ways  were  brought  to  light,  she,  in  her 
ignorance,  thought  the  preacher  was  God:  and  the 
aSfrighted  girl  tried  to  hide  herself  behind  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Church,  for  she  imagined  he  looked  at  her 
in  particular,  and  pointed  her  out.  She  left  the  Church, 
but  the  deep  and  sorrowful  emotions  which  had  there 
taken  possession  of  her  soul  still  remained.  The  mi- 
nister invited  the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  his  house;  and 
as  the  dejected  girl  stood  behind  her  mistress'  chair,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  been 
in  Church  that  day  ?  **  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  afflicted  girl. 
••  Did  you  understand?  "  *'  No,  Sir."  "  Do  you  know 
that  there  is  a  God?  "  '*  I  have  often  used  his  name 
in  oaths  and  curses,  but  I  know  nothing  about  him, 
Sir ;  tell  me  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is?  "  '*  God  is 
a  spirit ;  he  is  everywhere,"  replied  the  minister,  *'  and 
hciirs  all  you  say,  and  sees  all  you  do."  **  Do  you  know 
you  have  a  soul?  "  **  No,  Sir."  "  Yes,  that  within 
you  which  feels  glad  and  sorry,  is  your  soul,  and  when 
you  die,  it  must  be  happy  for  ever  with  God,  or  be  sent 
to  everlasting  fire  in  hell."  **  O,  Sir,  what  shall  I  do, 
for  I  have  never  done  any  thing  but  evil  in  my  life  ?  " 
Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted,  Jejana  was 
obliged  to  go  with  her  master  and  mistress,  and  saw 
the  kind  pastor  no  more;  though,  doubtless,  his  prayers 
followed  the  unhappy  girl.  She  pursued  her  journey, 
but  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were  within  her  soul, 
the  poison  whereof  drank  up  her  spirit :  the  terrors  of 
God  set  themselves  in  array  against  her.  By  day  and 
by  night  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  her ; 
she  tried  to  keep  from  sleep,  for  she  expected  to  awake 
in  hell.  Alas  I  she  knew  not  that  there  was  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  a  kind  Physician  there ;  but  at  length  she 
obtained  some  little  help  from  an  old  Hottentot  named 
David,  who  came  to  her  mistress'  house  on  business. 
Having  said  that  he  had  been  in  Church,  she  earnestly 
inqmred  what  he  had  heard  there,  and  opened  the  state 
of  her  heart  to  him ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  have  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  for  he 
only  told  her  to  pray  to  God  to  teach  her  and  help  her. 
To  her  inquiry  how  she  should  pray,  and  what  she 
should  pray  for,  he  told  her  to  go  and  kneel  down,  and 
i'*ook  unto  God  in  heaven,  and  say,  '*  O  God,  help  me  I 
O  God,  teach  me  I "  and  so  eager  was  the  poor  girl  to 
practise  the  old  man's  lesson,  that  she  put  down  the 
meat  her  mistress  had  given  her  to  dress,  and  ran  away 
to  the  bush  to  pour  out  her  soul  in  David's  words, — 
'*  O  God,  teach  me  I  O  God,  help  mel  '*  adding,  "  for 
David  says,  thou  wilt." 

The  Bible  was  read  in  this  family,  but  the  bread  of 
life  they  did  not  deem  fit  food  for  slaves ;  yet  so  eager 
was  this  poor  girl  to  partake  of  the  crumbs  that  fell 


from  her  Master's  table,  that  whenever  he  did  read  the 
Holy  Oracles,  she  chose  that  time  to  go  in  to  wash  bis 
feet :  this,  however,  was  soon  perceived  by  her  mis- 
tress* ever  watchful  eye,  and  forbidden :  then  she  would 
sofUy  creep  near  the  door,  or  put  her  ear  to  the  cre- 
vice, hoping  to  catch  the  joyful  sound ;  but  this  was 
thought  an  offence,  and  threatened  to  be  punished,  if 
she  did  not  desist.  Once,  when  her  mistress  was  read- 
ing a  chapter,  in  the  hall  where  Jejana  was  chiiming, 
hoping  to  catch  some  of  the  words,  she  stopped  the 
chum,  and  **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you," 
caught  her  ear.  Regardless  of  her  mistress*  anger,  and 
of  every  thing  but  her  soul's  deep  malady,  she  asked, 
whose  words  they  were  ?  *'  They  are  not  for  you,"  was 
the  answer  of  her  unfeeling  mistress,  who  deemed  it  an 
unpardonable  offence  for  her  slave  to  believe  ahe  had  a 
soul.  She  was  now  treated  with  unusual  rigour ;  but 
this  only  gave  emphasis  to  her  prayer,  and,  "  O  God, 
teach  mel  O  God,  help  mel  for  David  says,  thou  wilt," 
arose  with  increased  fervour,  and  Jejana  waited  in  con- 
fident expectation  of  the  aid  she  sought  from  on  high. 
It  was  suggested  to  her  mind,  that  she  should  ask  to 
go  and  seek  instruction  in  religion.  She  deemed  the 
new  thought  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  instantly  obeyed 
its  numdate,  but  without  success;  for  her  mistrei>s' 
heart,  like  Pharaoh's,  was  hardened,  and  she  wotild  not 
let  lier  go.  The  same  idea  was  again  powerfully  im- 
pressed upon  her  mind,  and  she  dared  not  disobey, 
much  as  she  dreaded  her  mistress'  displeasure ;  with 
imploring  looks,  therefore,  she  again  renewed  her  sup- 
plications. **  Are  you  mad,  Jejana,"  said  her  mistress 
"  you  used  to  be  obedient,  why  are  you  so  altered  ? " 
"  O  dear  mistress,  I  want  to  go  and  learn  about  God ; 
for  if  I  stay  here,  I  shall  die."  '*  Die,  then,"  was  her 
mistress'  reply ;  "  for  what  are  you  better  than  a  beast?  " 
'*  O  mistress,  I  have  a  soul,  the  preacher  told  me  m>, 
and  I  feel  that  if  I  stay  here  without  God,  I  ah^dl  die 
and  go  to  hell."  *'  If  you  ask  again,  you  shall  be  beaten 
from  head  to  foot." 

Jejana  could  say  no  more,  out  to  tier  little  aanctunry 
in  the  bush  she  went,  and  there,  under  the  broad  c.i- 
nopy  of  heaven,  sent  up  her  vehement  cry,  **  O  God, 
help  me!  O  God,  teach  mel  for  David  says,  thou 
wilt."  And  He  who  heareth  prayer,  and  will  not  dc^ 
pise,  heard  her  cry,  and  with  His  o>vn  arm  brought 
deliverance ;  and  now  she  thought  a  voice  from  heaven 
said,  "  Go  out  from  this  place,  and  I  will  go  with  you  -.  '* 
and,  like  Abraham,  she  obeyed,  not  knowing  whither 
she  went.  But  a  waggon  soon  overtook  her,  and  the 
driver  permitting  her  to  ride,  brought  her  on  Saturday 
evening  to  the  village  of  Stellenbosch,  where  she  await- 
ed with  great  anxiety  the  dawn  of  tliat  Sabbath  which 
was  to  bring  to  her  soul  life  and  salvation.  The  mi- 
nister's text  was  taken  from  John  vi.  37,  "  Him  that 
cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out."  He  exhibited 
Jesus  crucified  for  sinners,  and  willing  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  Him.  The  word  was 
applied  with  power  to  the  heart  of  this  poor  humble 
penitent,  and  she  returned  with  joy  and  gladness.  But 
the  fugitive  was  soon  missed  and  pursued.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  her  master  arrived,  and  t<iok  her  before  the 
landdrost,  to  be  punished  for  her  crime ;  but  the  girl's 
striking  and  affecting  account  of  herself  interested  her 
judge,  and  induced  him  to  converse  \«nth  the  criminal 
more  than  is  usual.  Here,  as  well  as  in  every  orfaer 
part  of  this  remarkable  history,  the  hand  ofDivine  Prc"- 
vidence  was  strikingly  manifested ;  the  truth  was  aU 
elicited,  the  landdrost  discovered  that  she  had  been 
most  unjustly  enslaved,  and  pronounced  her  free.  The 
master  was  obliged  to  loose  his  victim,  and  his  ra^  t'ur 
a  time  knew  no  bounds;  at  length  he  condescended 
to  entreat  her  to  return,  promising  to  restore  all  her 
cattle  left  her  by  her  mother,  but  she  could  not  live 
where  God  was  not  known,  and  )iaving  received  a  double 


oiessing,  ireeaoiD  irom  nn  ana  oaun,  as  wen  as  irom 
the  cruel  bonds  that  had  made  her  the  glare  of  man, 
her  cup  of  joy  was  fiiU,  she  wished  no  more,  and  she 
determined  to  remain  in  the  place  where  God  had  met 
and  blessed  her. 

Under  the  preaching  of  the  good  Missionary,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  grew  in  the  faith  and 
love  of  Jesus,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  her  God  for  twelve  years ;  and  then,  alas ! 
unmindful  of  the  divine  injunctions,  "  Watch  and  pray 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"  her  heart  began  to 
decline  from  his  testimonies.  The  first  temptation  to 
which  she  yielded  was  a  dance.  On  that  night,  she 
could  not  look  up  with  her  wonted  confidence  to  her 
heavenly  Father;  the  form  of  prayer,  indeed,  remained, 
but  the  Spirit  had  departed,  not  soon  to  return.  The 
first  step  in  the  slippery  path  of  sin  was  but  preparatory 
to  another,  and  another  still  more  fatal,  till  she  made 
8hip\\Teck  of  fiiith  and  a  good  conscience.  For  four 
years  she  followed  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  but 
the  eye  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer  followed  the 
puor  wanderer,  and,  in  the  multitude  of  his  tender  mer- 
cies, brought  her  back  to  his  fold ;  and  though  he  did 
not  utterly  remove  his  loving-kindness,  he  visited  her 
transgressions  with  a  rod,  and  her  iniquities  with  stripes. 
Jejana  was  now  a  wife,  and  the  mother  of  two  little 
ones.  The  eldest  was  removed  suddenly,  the  other  ap- 
peared on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  herself  laid  on 
the  bed  of  sickness.  Now,  in  her  affliction,  she  re- 
membered Him,  who  had  been  her  hope  and  help  in 
happier  days,  and  in  an  agony  of  soul  she  cried,  *'  O 
God,  spare  my  child,  for  it  is  innocent,  and  strike  its 
guilty  mother.*' 

The  child  was  spared,  and  her  own  health  restored, 
but  no  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  her  benighted  soul ; 
she  became  a  prey  to  the  most  fearful  temptation,  the 
great  enemy  of  souls  persuaded  her  she  had  committed 
the  un{)ar do  liable  sin,  and  for  four  months  she  lingered 
on  the  borders  of  despair,  not  so  much  as  daring  to  lift 
up  her  eye^»  to  heaven.     As  she  sat  one  day  bemoan- 
ing her  lost  condition,  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  her 
mind  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *'  I  will  heal  their  back- 
sliding,  I   will  love  them  freely ;  for  mine   anger  is 
turned  away  from  them  ; "  and  she  again  found  peace 
at  the  cross  of  that  Saviour  whom  she  had  forsaken. 
On  this  memorable  day,  as  Jejana  was  standing  at  her 
door,  with  the  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  grief  upon  her 
cheek,  a  man  came  up,  and,  with  a  dejected  countenance, 
begged  a  cup  of  water.     On  complying  she  observed 
that  it  was   troubled,  and  unfit  to  dnnk,  '*  Not  so 
troubled  as  my  soul,"  be  replied.     "  Is  your  soul  dis- 
tressed," said  she,  "  go  to  the  Saviour ;  I  found  him 
this  morning,  and  he  is  as  ready  to  pardon,  and  save, 
and  bless  you."     It  was  a  word  in  season  to  his  sorrow- 
ful spirit ;  he  sought,  and  obtained  at  the  cross  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  relief  he  needed.     Warned  and  in- 
structed   by   her  fiiU,   Jejana  became  more  humble, 
watchful,  and  prayerful,  and  till  this  time,  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  has  walked  humbly  with  her 
God.     Having  lived  with  her  husband  in  service,  her 
life  had  passed  in  even  tenor,  without  experiencing  that 
anxious  cere  in  rearing  an  infant  family,  which  the  la- 
bouring class  so  often  experience.     It  is  the  lot  of  all, 
however,  to  feel  that  man  is  bom  to  trouble,  and  many  a 
cloud  of  sorrow  now  arose  to  dim  the  path  of  this  poor 
pilgrim ;  but  strong  in  faith,  and  earnest  in  prayer,  she 
was  sustained  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  and  could 
rejoice  even  m  tribulation. 

David,  her  husband,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home 
to  join  the  army  General  Janssen  had  raised  in  defence 
of  the  Cape,  and  Jejana  following  his  footsteps,  was 
exposed  to  many  trying  vicissitudes.  At  length  the  troops 
being  disbanded,  she  and  her  husband  returned  to  their 
former  occupation ;  her  health,  however,  soon  declined, 
Mid  she  had  notice  to  seek  another  home,  an  event 


wojco  nuea  loem  wi^n  sorrow,  uiougn  uoa  meant  it 
for  good.  One  bright  morning,  having  committed 
themselves  and  their  Httleones  to  the  care  and  guidance 
of  heaven,  they  went  forth  to  seek  employment,  and  r 
place  where  they  might  lay  their  heads.  By  the  kind* 
ness  of  Providence  they  found  upon  the  Downs  an  empty 
cottage,  and  having  obtained  permission  to  dwell  there, 
they  were  soon  settled  in  their  new  abode ;  and  though 
now  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  the  house  of  God, 
Jejana's  seat  was  seldom  vacant,  for  she  loved  his 
dwelling-place. 

David,  her  husband,  maintained  his  family  by  work- 
ing for  the  fiu*mers  around,  and  cutting  reeds ;  but  as 
his  employment  was  somewhat  uncertain,  they  were 
occasionally  brought  very  low,  and  yet  He  who  taketh 
care  of  sparrows,  and  feedeth  the  meanest  insect  he  has 
made,  appeared  for  them  in  every  time  of  need,  and 
Jejana  can  bring  her  attestation  to  the  faithfulness  of 
Him  who  has  declared,  that  those  who  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  shall  want  no  good  thing.  Once, 
when  she  knew  not  how  to  supply  the  next  meal  for 
her  children,  she  went  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; his  mother  arrived,  and  seeing  Jejana  going 
away,  she  begged  the  servant  to  call  her,  asked  her  if 
she  feared  God,  and  said,  "  God  has  sent  you  this 
(giving  her  a  sealed  packet)  to  buy  bread  for  you  and 
your  little  ones;  I  dreamt  of  you  and  your  distress 
last  night,  and  God  has  sent  me  to  relieve  you." 

Another  instance  of  God's  watchful  care  over  his 
children  succeeded  this. — David  and  Jejana  had  lived 
three  years  in  this  mud  hovel,  and  they  loved  their 
humble  dwelling,  for  they  bad  many  proofs  that  God 
was  there  to  bless  and  keep  them,  but  now  it  was  given 
away,  and  whither  should  they  go?  Jejana  sighed 
deeply  as  she  saw  the  surveyor  (Mr  Melville)  appear, 
accompanied  by  the  person  to  whom  the  land  had  been 
given,  and  as  she  stood  with  tearful  eyes  to  watch  their 
progress,  the  farmer  noticed  her  sorrow,  and  begged  her 
to  be  comforted,  for  he  would  never  turn  her  out.  With 
an  expression  of  pious  resignation  she  thanked  him,  but 
said  **  my  trust  is  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  God."  The 
words,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  surveyor,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  God,  and  loved  his  fellow-creatures, 
one  of  the  noble  few  who  would  barter  all  selfish  in- 
terest for  the  delight  of  doing  good,  and  deem  the  ex- 
change the  greatest  luxury  of  life.  He  went  to  Jejana's 
cottage,  heard  her  story,  and  left  her  with  a  promise 
soon  to  return;  he  did  so,  and  gladdened  this  poor 
family,  by  informing  them  of  his  success  in  their  behalf; 
the  Erf  upon  which  they  now  lived,  was  mea^^ured  and 
secured  to  them. 

Prosperity  now  smiled  upon  them  ;  Jejana's  children 
were  of  an  age  to  be  useful,  and  as  they  had  been 
trained  in  virtuous  and  industrious  habits,  were  of  great 
value  to  their  parents ;  a  hut  was  soon  erected,  and  a 
garden  planted ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil  for  many  a 
long  year  disappointed  their  hopes,  though  it  at  length 
yielded,  to  patient  and  persevering  labour,  abundant 
returns ;  an  ox  was  added  to  their  store,  and  then  an- 
other, till  they  called  a  span  their  own ;  and  then  the 
reeds,  and  the  produce  of  their  garden  could  be  taken 
to  the  best  market,  and  their  little  wealth  increased, 
till  their  present  substantial  and  comfortable  dwelling 
was  erected,  and  God  has  blessed  their  wealth ;  her 
house  has  long  been  the  house  of  prayer  to  ril  around, 
and  there  the  Missionary  loves  to  meet  the  little  flock, 
for  it  has  often  proved  to  him  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Jejana  cannot  read,  but  her  knowledge  of  the  Word 
of  God  might  shame  many  a  lettered  Cbri8tian,--it  is 
written  on  her  heart,  and  is  as  a  fountain  of  living 
waters  perpetually  rising  up,  to  refresh  her  own  soul, 
and  the  souls  of  those  who  approach  her ;  but  though 
destitute  of  the  key  of  knowledge  herself,  ah^  has  not 
only  taken  care  that  her  family  (all  daughters)  should 
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possesf  tliai  invaluable  blessing,  but  baa  taugbt  tHem 
to  use  it  aright.  After  the  hard  labour  of  the  daj, 
those  excellent  youn^  women  devote  the  evening  to 
the  instruction  of  their  poor  neighbours ;  hgr  do  they 
ever  separate,  till  their  pious  mother  has  directed  them 
to  the  widow's  God,  and  drawn  them  around  the  mercy- 
seat  to  implore  for  them  the  blessing  of  salvation. 
Jejana's  heart  is  (bll  of  those  kind  and  gentle  charitiies 
that  Christianity  inspires;  her  love  to  God  her  Sa- 
viour, and  zeal  for  his  glory,  will  never  su^er  her  to 
let  open  impiety  pass  without  severe  rebiike ;  and  the 
fbllowing  instance  is  recorded  to  show  that  such  a 
practice  may  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  sinner^  as  it  is 
consistent  in  the  CHiristian : 

Once,  while  Jejana  was  keeping  the  oxen  in  the 
Downs,  during  a  dreadftd  thunderstorm,  two  English 
i^entlemen  rode  up,  and  with  oaths  and  curses  demanded 
to  be  shewn  the  road,  which  they  had  lost»  Jejana, 
sharply  rebuking  them,  advised  them  to  take  shelter 
tiU  the  storm  was  over;  but  in  language  still  more 
awful  they  defied  the  storm,  and  Him  that  roue  thereon. 
She  bade  them  go,  but  said,  the  God  whom  they  blas- 
phemed would  stop  them  in  their  mad  career.  Tney 
left  her  with  horrid  imprecations,  but  one  of  theqi  was 
struck  down  by  the  lightning,  and  carried  into  a  house 
as  dead;  he,  however,  recovered,  and  years  after 
sought  her  out  to  thank  her  for  her  reproof,  which  he 
declared  had  reached  his  heart,  and  haa  been  the  means 
of  bringing  him  to  the  Saviour's  feet. 

Jejana  still  lives  a  monument  oif  what  divine  grace 
can  effect  for  a  Hottentot ;  a  mother  in  Israel,  warning 
and  exhorting  the  ungodly,  comforting  and  encouraging 
the  penitent,  visiting  the  beds  of  the  sick  ana  dying. 
Time  has  shed  its  snows  on  her  honoured  head,  and 
her  frail  tenement  must  soon  descend  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living,  but  with  faith  and  patience  she 
awaits  the  summons  that  is  to  bid  her  rise  to  the 
bright  regions  of  purity  and  peace,  there  to  join  in 
the  song  of  the  blessed :  *'  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ; 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Reader !  the  first  sermon  the  subject  of  tne  preced- 
ing narrative  ever  heard  reached  her  hearty  and  pro- 
duced results  that  will  extend  to  all  eternity.  How 
solemn  is  the  thought,  that  the  light  of  thousands 
around  us  has  gone  out  in  utter  darkness,  who  might 
have  believed  and  been  saved,  had  Christians  in  this 
country  been  worthy  of  the  holy  name  by  which  they 
are  called  1  Surely  this  affecting  thought  ought  to 
arouse  all  our  energies  to  assist  in  drcukdng  the  joy- 
ful sound  amidst  Africa's  degraded,  unhappy  children. 

Christianity  never  intendea  that  its  sons  and  daughters 
should  sit  down  in  their  selfishness,  and  draw  around 
them  this  world's  comforts  and  refinements,  content  with 
now  and  then  givinv  a  little  of  their  substance  to  the 
poor.  No ;  it  demands  the  same  mind  that  wa#  in  Christ, 
and  a  consecration  of  time,  talents,  energies,  and  sub- 
stance to  God,  who  haa  made  it  our  highest  happiness, 
as  well  as  duty,  to  become  fellow- workers  witn  him. 

The  ambition,  then,  of  hoarding  up  treasure,  and 
adding  field  to  field,  cannot  be  the  ambition  of  a  Chris- 
tian. No;  his  takes  a  nobler  0ight,  and  seeks  for 
glory»  and  honour,  and  immortality,  not  for  himself 
tdone,  but  for  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

RECORDS  OP  CREATION. 
No.  V. 

OBGAnIc  lUEMAlKS. 
Bt  tbb  Rbv.  ioHN  Anderson, 

JkSnisier  of  Newhurgh, 

Thz  mineral  strata  of  the  earth  are  not  only,  as  we 
%y%  stated  in  a  former  paper,  arranged  accor£ng  to  a 


fixed  order  ot  siiperpo^tionf  titi{  tliey  arb  also  refolvitila 
into  several  distinct  groups,  acj:x)rdlng  to  character! 
peculiar  to  each,  dne  essential  character,  by  which 
rocks  may  be  distinguished,  necessarily  arises  out  of  the 
mineral  materials  which  enter  into  their  compoddon ; 
some,  again,  possess  A  more  compact  and  crystalline 
texture  than  others ;  and  nOt  a  fe^  can  b^  recognised 
by  their  colour,  laminaled  structure,  and  other  cxtemil 
appearances.  The  inore  ancient  rocks,  geologically 
termed  pririative^  ^e  the  hardest  ^d  most  crystaUloe 
of  any ;  an(i  generally;  as  we  descend  to  t^^e  more  re- 
cent formations,  we  fiiia  more  of  a  mechanical  structure 
prevailing  amongsi  them,  and  less  ihduration  in  their 
component  particles.  But  there  afe  other  tests  more 
definite  and  predsb  than  any  of  tnefte^  and  without 
which  geblogv  would  have  beeti  divested  of  much  of 
the  charm  and  interest  which  attach  to  it  as  a  science 
Placed  in  circumstances  of  juxta-pb^tjoh,  one  rock 
might  easily  have  been  distuiguislied  from  another; 
but  when  seas  and  contihenis  intervened,  or  even  wbeo 
separated,  as  they  often  are,  by  considerable  intervals 
in  the  same  country,  it  would  have  bebn  dliDcuU  to 
pronounce  upon  the  identity  of  any  Series  of  rockv 
Besides,  there  would  have  been  very  little  interesting 
in  such  knowledge,  eveii.  if  attained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  as  nothing  farther  could  have  been  intimated 
than  the  laci,  that  didercnces  did  exist  among  tlie  rocky 
strata  of  the  earth;  but  how  these  were  produced — 
what  was  the  state  and  condition  of  the  earth  at  the 
period  of  their  formation — could  not  have  oeen  ascer- 
udned,  nor  even  so  much  as  coi^ectured.  Now,  in  the 
organic  remains  which  lie  entomb'ea  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  we  have  a  more  accurate  test  to  enable  ns  to 
decide  upon  tnese  points,  hy  which  the  contemporary 
origin  of  different  groups  can  oflen  be  established,  even 
where  all  identity  of  mineralogical  character  is  wantincr, 
and  where  no  light  can  be  derived  from  the  order  of 
superposition. 

We  are  here  led  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  interesting  pages  in  the  whole  volume 
of  nature.  Job  speaks  of  *'  the  stones  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death;"  and  here  certainlv  we  hare 
disjplayed  before  tis  the  repositories  of  the  deadf  not  in 
theu:  usually  appalling  spectacle  of  corruption  ana  decay, 
but  in  well  arranged  specimens  of  the  various  orders 
of  creation — types  of  every  form  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  at  once  fresh  and  beautifiil  to  contemplate. 

When  a  plant  or  an  animal  dies,  the  inanimate  (sub- 
stance usually  lies  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  until 
the  several  jparts  are  disunited,  or  decomposed  into  their 
simple  elements.  Th^  plant  withers,  the  animal  cor- 
rupts, and  is  disorganized ;  and  Speedily  both  are  re- 
duced to  dust,  and  fotm  hencefprth  part  of  the  soil 
which  nourished  and  sustained  them.  Such  is  the 
usual  fate,  sooner  or  later,  of  all  that  livep  and  breathes 
upon  the  earth.  But  when  we  penetrate  ipto  the  rocky 
crust,  we  find  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Porming  pa^t  of  the^eal  solid  stone*  both  plants  and 
animals  are  ifound,  with  all  their  organization  and  struct- 
ture  as  perfect  and  entire,  as  the  momei^t  at  which  they 
ceased  to  live.  The  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves^  nay. 
sometimes  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  most  tender 
plants  which  could  not  stand  .erect  in  the  breea^e,  are 
there,  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  witb  aU 
the  care  and  delicacy  oif  t^e  most  skilful  herbalist,  and 
sustaining  the  weight  and  pr«sa)^«  of  many  thousands 
of  feet  of  solid  rode.  Animal  forms  are  equally  weU 
preserved,  some  of  them  being  so  minute  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  detect  them,  and  others  of 
the  gigantic  dunensions  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
length.  Sometimes  single  bones  are  found,  partico- 
hirly  the  teeth  apd  such  port^onsk  as  are  least  liable  to 
decomposition;  but  ^equent\y  the  ,entire  skeleton  » 
obtained,  with  no  alteration  in  its  parts  except  wKat 
has  been  occasioned  by  their  compression  into  a  datteo* 


of  ihesji  fossil  remains,  at  to  admit  of  being  dataifiM 
with  the  Accuracy  and  precision  of  living  sUhttanees. 
The  botanist  can  arrange  hit  spedm^nk,  taken  out  of 
the  rock,  into  crderk.  ^eneta^  and  even  specE^,  and  th^ 
zoologist  can  tdl  of  ui6  curious  relics  Mfore  hiitt,  whidl 
of  them  roamed  through  **  the  vksty  deep,"  and  which 
g&mbolled  in  the  ttiarshy  lake,  which  browsed  upon  th« 
mountains,  and  which  rfejoiCed  tb  soar  into  the  air. 
Tre6s  are  ifeund  fereCt  hi  their  original  position,  sht^Ui 
as  they  adhered  to  the  living  rock,  the  fins  imd  scales 
of  fishes  as  firesh  and  i'eguliarly  dispottid  ta  when  they 
sported  amidst  the  primeval  wtttet-l.  The  pencil,  iU 
short,  could  not  more  bfeauflfiilly  delineate,  not  thfe 
plate  niore  accur&tel)r  give  the  ithpre^sion  of  th^se  CU«- 
rious  relics,  than  tiid  state  in  #hich  the^  hate  been 
preserved,  through  so  many  ages,  on  the  rough  stbiiy 
tablets  of  nature. 

Another  ctrCtittistanCe,  which  cannot  fail  to  eUbcite 
attention  in  consideiih^  tile  history  of  organic  tieteains, 
is  the  matter  or  substMce  of  wbieh  l^ey  eensist.  They 
are  termed  pHrifacHonMi  which  is  compounded  of  two 
words  signifying  to  be  made  at<mea9  because  they  are 
actually  converted  into  t  ihin6tal  substance,  the  quality 
of  which  16  determined  by  that  of  the  rock  in  whidi 
they  are  contained,  tn  some  instances,  the  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  has  h^ett  entirely  dissolve  or  re- 
moved, and  the  mineral  matter  of  the  rock  so  nicely 
substituted,  u  to  assume  the  perfect  form  of  the  in- 
ternal structure,  even  to  the  minutest  vessel  or  fibre, 
of  the  plant  or  animal.  Sometimes  the  process  of  pe- 
trifiu:tion  has  been  carried  no  iarther  than  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  stony  matter  into  the  pores  of  the  organized 
body.  In  other  oases,  again,  the  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  has  been  wholly  preserved,  and  the  plant  or 
animal  has  undergone  no  other  change  than  the  removal 
of  such  parts  as  are  the  most  liable  to  dissolution  and 
decay.  The  process  of  petrifaction  is  usually  the  mort 
perfect  among  the  older  strata,  while  amon^  the  more 
recent,  and  generally  throughout  ail  the  tertiary  group, 
the  contained  relics  have  sustained  little  alteration. 
This  principle,  however,  is  so  fiir  fi-om  holding  univer- 
sally, that  among  the  Old  red  sandstone  and  other  se- 
condary strata,  reniakt*  kte  found  where  no  subftitution 
has  taken  place ;  where^  for  example,  fish  scales  occur 
in  the  greatest  abundance,.  poasefsin|f  still  their  pearly 
lustre,  and  the  other  qualities  by  which  they  are  char- 
acterised. Thus  wonderful  are  the  processes  of  nature, 
minute  and  diversified  beyOnd  the  faigenuity  of  man  to 
trace  theth,  eitfaelr  in  the  living  or  dead  substance  1 
And  lo !  these  are  but  parts  of  His  ways  by  whom 
"dead  thing*  Are  forined  from  under  the  waters^  and 
all  the  inhabitants  thereol" 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  connected  with  these 
vegetable  and  animal  remains,  so  perfectly  and  curiously 
preserved,  is  the  manner  and  order  of  their  distribu- 
tion. They  are  not  found  indiscriminately  bnddM 
together  in  all  rocks,  whatever  be  their  position  tad 
relation  to  one  Another.  On  the  contrary,  particular 
classes  are  confined  to  particular  groups  of  the  rocky 
strata ;  and  so  completely  is  this  the  case,  that,  in  no 
two  of  the  great  divisions  according  to  which  the  mi- 
neral masses  of  the  earth  are  arranged,  do  we  find  the 
same  spedes  occurring,  of  either  plants  or  animals. 
Every  group  possesses  its  own  peeuKar  organic  remains 
nearly  as  distinct  and  entii«,  as  any  two  countries, 
situated  in  the  remotest  extremes  of  latitude  or  cHmate 
from  each  other,  are  at  present  ^tinguished  by  their 
vegetable  and  anim^  productions. 

1.  The  primitive  rocks,  consisting  of  gneiss,  schiftt, 
mica  sUte,  &c,  are  destitute  of  fossil  remains,  beeantto, 
as  the  term  is  meant  to  Intimate,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  before  the  eadstenee  <<^  either  vege- 
table or  atumal  life ;  tiiere  are  no  portions  of  other 
rocks  imbedded  in  them,  nor  any  traces  of  a  derivative 
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Whinstone,  are  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  hence  such  or-^ 
g^tdsed  forms,  if  they  ever  were  hnduded  in  the  mate- 
riak  of  Which  they  are  composed,  must  have  been 
wholly  obliterated  by  the  action  of  thfe  heat  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

2.  The  group  which  succeeds  begins,  for  the  first 
time,  to  ei&bit  organic  remains,  sparingly  in  the  lower 
members,  which  consist  of  day-date,  and  grey  sand* 
stone,  btlt  gradually  increasing  through  the  ascending 
seriesy  till  in  the  mountain  limestone  they  are  found  in 
the  greatest  abtmdance,  which  consist  cfaiefiy  of  sheila 
and  corals.  The  old  red  landstone  contains  one  remark- 
able specie^  of  fossil ;  the  scales,  and  lately  an  entire 
impression,  has  been  found  of  an  amphibious  reptile, 
which  haA  not  been  described  by  any  of  the  learned ; 
also  the  outline,  covered  with  scales,  of  some  unknown 
fishes ;  these  occur  principally  in  the  beds  which  occupy 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Tay  and  the  valley  of  Strath- 
eden.  Impressions  of  aquatic  plants  are  likewise  fisund 
ih  some  of  the  members  of  this  group.  In  the  moun- 
tain limestone  the  testaceous  and  zoophyte  ordert  occur 
ih  th«  gteatest  abundance ;  riso  orthoceratite^  which 
belong  to  the  cephalopodon  tribe,  deemed  the  lowete 
in  the  aniihal  scale,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  itru&> 
ture,  are  fbund  in  great  profusion  along  with  ftagme&ti 
of  entrochi  and  encrinitea. 

3.  Above  aU  these  lies  the  coal  forteation,  consisting 
of  alternate  strata  of  coal,  sandstone,  shale,  and  iron- 
stone, repeated  in  many  instances  a  hundred  times,  and 
every  one  of  which  is  replete  with  organic  remains. 
The  vegetable  relics  are  allied  to  the  fern  and  pldm 
tribes,  which  occut  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
shale  deposit,  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation,  and 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  sandstone  contains  the 
rootA,  trunks,  and  branches  of  trees ;  a  specimen  was 
obtained  sorte  years  ago  at  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle- 
Upon-Tync,  which  measured  seventy-two  feet  in  length, 
four  feet  in  diameter  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  taper- 
ing gradually  to  about  eighteen  inches  at  the  top ;  an- 
other instance  lately  occurred  ih  the  sandstone  quarry 
of  Craigteith,  near  Edinburgh,  where  a  trunk  was  ob- 
tained fisrty-seven  f^t  long,  and  five  feet  at  its  greatest 
diameter ;  iMk  tree  lay  in  an  inclined  position,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  of  solid  rock  above  it,  and 
exhibiting  All  its  original  roundness  and  most  perfect 
woody  structure.  In  some  of  the  sandstone  quarries 
tbronghout  f\h^  specimens  of  fossil  ^es,  and  in 
a  penect  state  of  preservation,  are  frequently  met 
with.  The  coal  itself  is  composed  entirely  of  the 
retnains  of  Vegetables,  biit,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  change  which  they  have  designedly  undergone 
for  the  most  beneficent  purposes,  few  traces  of  the 
vegetable  structure  can  be  detected,  while  yet  the  com* 
bustible  qualities  are  all  preserved. 

4.  Nature  would  heie  seem  to  have  exhausted,  for  a 
time,  her  productive  powers,  for  in  the  series  of  beds 
whicli  succeeds  the  era  of  the  coal  formation,  and  which 
are  estimated  at  the  immense  thickness  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  feet,  few  organic  remains  of  any  kind 
occur.  The  salt  mines,  not  only  of  Cheshire,  but  of 
Poland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  are  all  Situated  in  this  group, 
and  the  scarcity  of  animals  and  vegetable^  is  generally 
attributed,  among  the  learned,  to  the  prevalence  during 
t'his  period  of  magnesia  and  salt  in  excess.  In  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  salt  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  an 
emblem  of  barrenness.  The  oolite  group — which  follows 
next  in  the  order  of  superposition,  and  which  derivei 
its  name  from  two  Greek  words  ^gnifying  egg  and 
stone,  because  it  contains  a  limestone  composed  of  small 
rouna  grains  like  the  e^  in  the  roe  of  a  fish— is  again 
remarkable,  hot  only  for  an  excessive  abtmdance  of 
both  vegetable  and  anitntd  relics,  but  for  the  gigantie 
size  and  singular  characters  of  the  animals  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  period.     These  consist  of  a  tribe  of 
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monaters  more  allied  to  what  we  read  of  in  fable,  than 
any  thing  which  occurs  in  natural  history,  and  realize 
to  the  imagination  the  fabulous  accounts  of  gorgons  and 
flying  dragons.  One  of  them,  the  ichthyosaurus,  a 
word  compounded  of  two  Greek  terms  signifying  fish 
and  reptile,  was  discovered  in  the  Lias  limestone  of 
Dorsetshire,  having  the  snout  of  a  dolphin,  the  teeth  of 
a  crocodile,  the  head  and  breast  of  a  lizard,  and  the 
other  pai'ts  similar  to  those  of  a  fish :  the  jaws  measur- 
ed eight  feet  in  length,  containing  each  sixty  sharp 
conical  teeth  ;  and  so  enormous  had  the  eyes  been,  that 
the  oval  hollows  in  the  skull  which  had  claimed  their 
possession,  measured  fourteen  and  a -half  inches  in  dia- 
meter! Upon  a  scale  of  corresponding  dimensions 
were  the  vegetable  tribes  which  then  flourished.  Stems 
of  palms  and  other  plants  are  found  in  the  Stonesfield 
slate,  measuring  forty  feet  in  height,  thus  at  once  afford- 
ing shelter  and  food  commensurate  to  the  habits  and 
the  wants  of  the  remarkable  animals  which  haunted 
the  bays  and  waters  of  the  primitive  lands. 

5.  The  chalk,  in  like  manner,  is  distinguished  by  its 
own  peculiar  remains.  And  in  the  tertiary  group  above 
the  chalk,  we  are  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
remains  of  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  no  bone  of  either  has 
been  found  .in  any  one  of  the  prcce<hng  deposits ;  here 
also  plants  occur  entirely  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  beneath,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  animal  re- 
mains, approach  more  to  the  character  and  dimensions 
of  the  existing  races.  It  is  in  this  class  of  rocks,  that 
the  huge  skeletons  of  the  mastodon  and  megatherium  oc- 
cur, the  latter  of  which  has  been  described  as  a  huge  sloth, 
having  a  skeleton  thirteen  feet  long  and  nine  feet  high. 
The  capital  of  France  is  built  upon  a  deposit  of  this 
kind,  which  Cuvier  shewed  to  be  a  vast  sepulchre  of 
once  animated  creatures ;  and  in  our  own  country,  the 
site  on  which  London  stands  3dclds,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  the  remains  of  the  crocodile,  tortoise,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  hyaenas,  tigers,  &c.,  inhabitants 
now,  all  of  them,  of  tropical  climates.  Some  of  these 
remains  are  found  in  the  rocky  strata,  others  in  collec- 
tions of  loose  gravelly  soil,  called  diluvium,  and  many 
of  them  in  the  fissures  and  caves  of  rocks,  of  which 
there  are  some  remarkable  examples  in  Yorkshire. 

But  the  strata  of  the  earth  are  not  more  remarkable 
for  what  they  contain  than  for  what  they  do  not.  In 
this  enumeration  of  organic  remains,  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  human  bones,  and  the  reason  is,  that 
none  have  been  found.  Amidst  all  the  preceding  de- 
posits, where  plants  and  animals  of  every  kind  occur, 
of  all  sizes,  and  in  countless  millions,  nothing  belonging 
to  man — no  portion  of  his  body  and  no  relic  or  imple- 
ment of  his  art — ^have  ever  been  met  with.  A  human 
skeleton,  indeed,  and  some  fragments  of  the  body  have 
been  found  incased  in  agglutinated  gravelly  matter, 
uud  in  the  deposits  formed  by  petrifying  springs ;  but 
there  is  demonstrative  evidence,  in  all  these  cases,  that 
t])e  formations  are  of  modem  origin,  and  have  succeeded 
even  the  most  recent  tertiary  strata.  Are  human  bones 
lucre  liable  to  decay  than  those  of  other  animals  ?  No 
chemist  or  anatomist  has  ventured  to  assert  this ;  and 
the  irresistible  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  cre- 
ation of  man  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the  plants  and 
aiiimals  whose  remains  we  have  been  contemplating. 
How  remarkable  the  coincidence  with  the  Scripture 
account,  where  after  the  creation,  first  of  plants,  next 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  then  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds of  the  earth,  man,  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
was,  last  of  all,  brought  upon  the  scene  !  We  are  thus 
led  to  infer,  both  from  the  arrangement  of  the  strata, 
and  the  successive  creations  of  living  substances  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  that  the  globe  was 
gradually  adapted  by  a  predetermined  order  of  things 
to  the  nature  and  habits  of  that  more  perfect  creature, 
to  whom  was  to  be  given  **  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  aDd  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 


cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth."  Man  Aos  mbdued  ibe 
earth  unto  himself,  he  has  obtained  **  doooinion'*  over 
every  portion  of  it,  and,  like  the  mineral  strata  beneath 
his  feet,  he  is  independent  of  climate  or  of  country ; 
but  still  there  is  no  trace  of  himself  or  of  any  of  his 
productions  in  any  spot  of  the  interior ;  and  hence,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  very  atonea  of  his  earthly 
habitation  prochiim  the  truth  of  Grod's  Word  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  world.  On  the  other  band,  may 
it  not  be  as  truly  affirmed  of  Mem,  as  of  the  planets 
which  move  so  harmoniously  above, — 

**  The  baod  that  noAde  ui  U  divine.** 
Having  thus  considered  the  state  of  preservation  in 
which  organic  remains  are  found,  the  changes  wfaidi 
they  have  undergone  as  petrifactions,  and  the  manner  of 
their  distribution  among  the  rocky  masses  of  the  earth, 
let  us  attend  to  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  oondu- 
sions  which  they  serve  to  establish  respecting  the 
history  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  This  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  paper. 


THE  BELIEVER'S  WEDDING-GARMENT: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Paterson,  D.  D., 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Bishopweamumik, 

<*  A.nd  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw 
there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment: 
and  he  saith  unto  him.  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in 
hither,  not  having  a  wedding-garment  ?  And  he 
was  speechless.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  ser- 
vants. Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness;  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.** — Matt. 
xidi.  1U13. 

The  outward  or  visible  Church,  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  world,  is  necessarily  made  up  of  persons 
whose  real  characters  are  extremely  different  in 
the  sight  of  God.  There  are  many  tares  among^st 
the  wheat.  Amongst  the  multitudes  who  are 
called,  who  profess  to  accept  the  call,  and  actnally 
take  to  themselves  the  highest  external  pnTileges 
of  the  Gospel,  there  are  many  who  do  not  really 
yield  up  their  hearts  and  lives  unto  God,  and  who 
are  only  spared  till  the  day  of  reckoning  come, 
when  they  shall  be  finally  judged  and  cast  away. 
Thus  two  distinct  classes' are  found,  as  essentially 
different  in  their  principles  and  spiritual  condition 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  In  the  one  class 
there  are  those  who  are  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful ;  and  in  the  other,  there  are  the  many  who 
are  yet  in  their  sins,  unbelieying  and  unsanctified, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  the  wrath  which  is 
to  come.  But  these  two  are  so  mixed  up  and 
blended  together,  that  we  cannot  possibly  trace 
the  line  of  distinction  that  runs  between  them.  If 
we  presume  to  try  it,  we  are  hafiied  at  the  very 
outset.  For,  even  amongst  the  truly  sincere, 
there  are  great  varieties  of  character,  and  great 
differences  of  attainment,  from  the  man  in  whom 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  hardly  as  yet  percep- 
tible, up  through  all  those  that  are  faithfully 
striving  against  many  evil  habits  and  propensi- 
ties, to  the  man  who  is  peacefully  resting,  or  tri- 
umphantly rejoicing,  in  the  Lord.  And  again, 
amongst  those  of  the  other  class,  there  are  simi- 
lar diverjsities  to  be  found;  an<),  not  unfre^joently, 


snch  eminent  ^fts  and  fair  appearances,  as  serve 
to  ^fdn  for  them  the  highest  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  their  fellow-men.  -  So  that  the  whole, 
when  taken  toj^ether,  forms  a  large  hody,  over 
whom  we  are  glad  to  cherish  the  most  pleasing 
hojM's ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but 
fv'joice  with  trembling,  being  exceedingly  concern- 
eil  for  such  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  are  ripening 
oiilv  for  destruction. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  diversity 
(if  character  and  condition  amongst  those  who 
])rofe«is  to  believe.  Our  commission  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  In  proclaiming  the 
jLrlud  tidings  of  pardon,  and  peace,  and  eternal  life, 
there  is  to  be  no  respect  of  persons.  To  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor,  to  them  that  are  amiable  and 
virtuous  in  their  habits,  and  to  them  that  are 
(»pi'nly  profane  and  wicked,  to  persons  of  every 
character  and  of  all  descriptions,  is  the  general 
invitation  addressed.  We  despise  not  even  the 
most  profligate,  not  even  the  individual  who  is 
wallowing  in  the  lowest  sink  of  depravity,  and 
has  nothing  but  filthy  rags  to  exhibit,  and  sins  the 
most  numerous  and  disgusting  to  confess.  Whom- 
soever we  meet  with  on  the  highway,  we  are  to 
nid  to  the  wedding;  and  we  are  to  set  before  them 
every  inducement,  plying  them  with  every  motive 
or  argument  within  our  reach,  that,  by  the  ur- 
gency of  our  pleading,  we  may  compel  them  to 
come  in,  and  may  gather  together  all,  as  many  as 
M'e  can  find,  whether  good  or  bad.  Such  is  the 
ext(*nt  of  our  commission — such  is  the  freeness  of 
the  invitation,  the  imperative  nature  of  the  sum- 
mons whicli  we  bring.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
tliat  a  mixed  multitude  should  be  found  to  con- 
^^regate  together — no  wonder  that  many  should  be 
aifected,  and  persuaded,  and  drawn  together  into 
the  banqueting-house,  who  are  not  really  **  renew- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,"  and  not  really 
converted  from  the  love  and  the  hidden  practice 
of  sin.  And,  whilst  a  feeling  of  charity,  a  feeling 
hy  which  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  think  no 
evil,  and  always  to  entertain  the  most  favourable 
views  of  individual  character,  prompts  us  to  hope 
well  of  all  who  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to 
^Tixnt  even  the  highest  privileges  to  those  who 
make  a  fair  and  credible  profession,  no  wonder 
that  some  who  are  most  unworthy  should  escape 
fHvr  notice,    and   be   found   mingling   with   the 

rritiifui. 

But  although  it  be  not  in  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  one  class  and  the  other,  yet  the  great 
Jehovah,  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good,  most  clearly  marks  the 
ditference,  and  cannot  be  deceived.  He  knows 
the  real  state  and  condition  of  every  soul ;  he 
looks  intensely  upon  the  heart ;  he  tries  the  reins ; 
&nd  the  very  principles  and  motives,  desires  and 
affoctions,  which  determine  the  prevailing  quality 
and  the  spiritual  state,  yea,  the  very  spirit  of  the 
man,  is  fully  and  constantly  in  his  view.  Nor  is 
it  possible  for  Him,  amid  the  vast  multitudes  who 
are  so  freely  invited  and  so  kindly  dealt  with,  to 
overlook,  or  to  excuse,  even  a  single  individual. 


whatever  his  outward  circumstatufes  may  be,  whose 
heart  is  not  rightly  affected,  who  is  not  sincerely 
honest  in  his  devotion,  and  does  not,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  and  love,  and  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  divine  authority,  yield  a  sincere  and 
unreserved  obedience.  On  every  such  person  he 
will  assuredly  £x  his  eye ;  and,  detecting  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  and  the  hollowness  of  his  profession, 
he  will  deal  with  him  as  with  an  intrusive  enemy. 
He  will,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  providence, 
throw  him  out  of  the  Church :  he  will,  at  all  events, 
mark  down  the  abuse  of  privileges  to  his  account ; 
and,  if  no  radical  change  of  state  and  of  character 
be  accomplished  upon  him  before  the  event  of 
death,  so  far  from  receiving  him  into  the  abodes 
of  bliss,  he  will  order  him  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  cast  out,  for  ever,  from  his  presence, 
into  that  outer  darkness,  wheie  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

This,  you  perceive,  is  plainly  suggested  by  the 
text.  We  have  here  the  rich  privileges  and  en- 
joyments, provided  for  believers  in  Christ,  set 
forth  under  the  semblance  of  a  marriage  feast. 
Persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters  were  kindly 
invited;  and,  of  course,  required  to  put  on  raiment 
suited  to  the  occasion.  But  one  individual,  amongst 
those  who  accepted  the  call,  was  self-willed :  he 
took  his  own  way,  and  did  not  appear  in  the 
wedding-garment;  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  pass 
amongst  others,  and  to  enjoy  the  feast  as  he  was. 
But  the  Master  had  no  sooner  come  in  than  he 
singled  him  out,  and  challenged  him  openly  for 
his  offence.  The  man  was  abashed  and  speech- 
less :  his  joyful  prospects  were  instantly  overcast, 
and  his  conscience  smote  him  with  remorse ;  for, 
alas !  repentance  was  too  late ;  and  the  sovereign 
Prince,  whose  kindness  and  liberality  he  had 
abused,  sternly  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  thrust 
away  into  outer  darkness,  under  circumstances  of 
unspeakable  woe. 

Now,  if  the  wedding  feast,  as  it  doubtless  is, 
be  meant  to  represent  to  us  the  joys  of  salvation, 
in  connection  with  the  peculiar  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel — ^those  blessings  which  it 
holds  out  to  the  true  Christian*  and  which  none 
but  he  is  fitted  to  enjoy,  or  to  improve  aright,  the 
garment  suited  to  the  occasion  must,  beyond  aU 
dispute,  be  the  meetness  or  qualification,  which  is 
required  on  the  part  of  those  that  would  worthily 
and  profitably  partake  of  them.  Are  we  then  pos- 
sessed of  this  qualification, — ^this  indispensable 
meetness  for  the  enjoyment  of  God's  special  fa- 
vour ?  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  import- 
ance ;  and  to  help  us  in  solving  it  aright,  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
wedding-garment ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  describe 
the  state  and  character  of  those  who,  as  welcome 
guests,  do  really  enjoy  the  blessings  to  which  we 
are  called  by  the  Gospel. 

W^herefore,  bear  in  mind  that  the  thing  I  at- 
tempt to  shew  is,  not  merely  the  way  of  a  sinner's 
justification  before  God,  or  the  ground  of  his  ac- 
ceptance into  favour,  but  the  meetness  necessary 
for  the  positive  personal  enjo^m^nt  of  the  ble^« 
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fiiflgd  freely  ]5ft)ti(iftd  t!fd  offered  td  0cur  iiBI.  This 
being  clearly  nndetAtood,  I  remftrk,  in  genflr&l« 
that  faith  in  Christy  haTing  respect  to  the  troth 
as  it  is  in  Him,  and  setting  tO  fdrnish  th^  mind 
with  right  and  holy  principles,  together  With  afi 
incrieasing  disposition  to  think,  to  feel,  tod  to  act, 
in  the  habitual  course  and  condnct  of  life^  accord- 
ing to  the  diyine  principles  imbibed,  does  {)lainly 
constitute  the  stii^  which  is  accebtable,  ahd  which, 
under  the  continued  influence  ot  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  ripen  into  a  perfect  meetness  for  heareU ;  and 
this  obyiouflly  implies,  bbth  the  righteousness  of 
,  Christ  inlputed  and  receired,  and  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  impltoted  and  dienshed 
in  ourseltes. 

I.  Obserre,  th^n,  in  the  Jirst  plac^  thlit  th6 
wedding-garment  implies  tiie  righteousness  of 
Christ — that  righi^oushess  Which  is  imputed  to 
his  people,  and  received  by  faitb  alone.  The 
Gospel  method  of  salvation  does  not  require  that 
we  should  actually  hare  attdhed  tb  holiness  wh^n 
we  come  to  Chnst,  and  to  the  meahs  of  grace 
he  has  appoihted.  Suth  a  requirement,  it  is  ob- 
vious, would  amount  t6  ah  utter  and  eternal  pro- 
hibition ;  since  we  cannbt  be  holy  or  sanctified, 
in  any  degree,  till  We  are  all'eady  in  him,  and 
made  partakers  of  his  Spirit.  We  are,  therefore, 
on  the  contraty,  invited  to  come,  cdl  poor,  aiid 
worthless,  and  blind,  and  naked,  as  we  are ;  and, 
being  deeply  conscious  of  oUr  state.  We  are  tiiank- 
fully  to  accept  the  pAtdori,  ahd  the  terms  of  iiecon- 
ciliatioh  tod  favour,  Which  the  Lord  himself  hath 
procured,  and  Which  are  freely  grahted  to  us  for 
his  sake.  In  plaiU  terms,  having  come  to  the  Sa- 
viour, and  to  the  assembly  of  nis  sAintfe,  With  a 
true  sense  tod  a  sincere  and  sorrowful  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  personal  guilt,  we  are  to  beHeve, 
on  the  sithple  testimony  of  his  Word,  that  our 
persons  tod  services,  which  we  how  devote  in 
obedience  to  his  will,  shall  find  acceptance,  solely 
on  account  of  what  he  hath  done  aUd  sUflered  in 
our  stead.  And  these  feelihgs,  tod  this  belief, 
ministering  to  sincere  humility,  on  the  one  htod, 
and  to  the  sweetest  encouragenient,  oh  the  other, 
at  once,  to  the  mortifying  of  the  cohupl  prin- 
ciple, and  to  the  invigorating  of  those  desnres,  tod 
anedtions,  and  holy  resolutions,  which  tend  to  the 
perfecting  of  holinesi,  must  remaih,  aS  A  garment 
on  the  soul,  in  all  the  exercises  We  perform,  tod 
amidst  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy.  Whatever  We 
dof  and  whatever  be  the  attamihentS  we  reach, 
we  must  still  look  for  acceptance,  hot  on  JEu^count 
of  our  own  worth,  bht  oh  account  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  for  whose  sake  it  is  that  our 
sins  and  shortcomings  are  forgiven.  This  is 
the  state  of  mind  wmch  i^  well  pleasing  unto 
God ;  and  it  is  the  only  state  in  which  we  can 
eitlier  experience  the  manifestations  of  divine 
lovei  or  realize  that  growth  in  grace,  which  all 
the  privil^^  of  the  Gospel  are  designed  to 
promote. 

Nor  could  we  easily  find  a  better  illustration  o^ 
this  doctrine,  than  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text. 
The  intruder  at  the  marriage-feast  was  not  reject- 


ed merely  becmise  he  Wiis  pom*,  ot  bectfhse  lie  haA 
no  suitable  ridm^nt  df  his  own  to  put  on.  Had 
these  been  the  only  charges  against  him  he  would 
not  have  been  so  self-condemned  and  '<  speechless ; ' 
he  would  have  pled  that,  being  poor,  he  cooJd  not 
helj)  his  appearance;  or  that,  being  pressed  in 
froin  the  '<  streets  and  lanes  of  the  tity,"  be  had 
heither  tiihe  nor  opportunity  to  change  his  apparel 
But  no  such  pleas  were  thought  of,  because  no 
such  charges  were  nmde.  The  charge  against 
him  was  dktinctly  this,  that  he  was  <<  wi&out  the 
weddihg-gat-meht," — ^that  garhient  which  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  feast  hid  himself  provided,  i^d  had  in 
readiness  ibr  all  his  guests  ;  which,  moreover,  had 
been  freely  and  expressly  offered  to  his  accepttooe, 
aud  which  he  had  eithet  proudly  refused,  or  care- 
lessly neglected  to  wear.  For,  m  order  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  accusation,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  customarr  on 
such  occasibhs  for  the  host,  or  entertainer,  to  fur- 
nish a  suitable  gai-meht  for  evei'y  individual  invited. 
Thus,  when  Joseph  entertaihed  his  brethren  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  <<  to  all  of  them  he  gave  each 
man  chtoges  Of  raiment,  and  to  Benjamin  he  gare 
three  hundred  pieces  of  silver  and  five  change 
of  raiment."  Also  at  Samson's  marriage-feast, 
we  are  told  thdt  **  he  promised  thirty  cbjtngw 
of  raiment,"  tb  those  who  should,  within  the 
given  titne,  explain  the  riddle  he  had  put  forth. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  custom  that  alihbst  hniverKJlj 
obtaihed ;  tod  it  Shews  Us  clearlj  what  the  crime 
was  of  the  individual  iu  questioh.  He  was  not 
rebuked  and  punished  lot  at  once  accepting  the 
invitation,  or  fbr  instantly  coming  as  he  was; 
however  unclean,  and  t^ged,  and  utterly  Unfit  for 
the  place  to  indiich  he  was  called.  It  was  right 
and  prbper  thus  to  come.  But,  as  there  w-ere"  at 
the  very  entrance,  }K)th  water  to  wash  and  raiment 
to  put  Ota,  most  justly  was  he  punished  for  the 
state  in  which  he  was  found,  having  either  ne- 
glected or  despised  theb*  Use.  Nor  did  it  mend 
tibe  matter  though  he  thought  himself  clean,  and 
preferred  his  own  clothing  to  the  proper  and  dis- 
tinguishing gai-b  of  the  Master  whose  guest  h* 
became.  In  any  view  his  conduct  was  insnltio^ 
tod  insufferable;  betraying  either  a  proud  and 
self-sufficient  mind,  or  a  earless  and  slovenl  v  dis- 
position, wholly  tmfitting  him  for  the  society  into 
which  he  had  cotne,  and  shewing  him  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  place  he  had  presumed  to  oc- 
cupy. 

And  thus  pirecisely  it  is  with  regard  to  Christ, 
and  those  who  stand  in  need  of  the  blessings  he 
hath  procured  for  our  enjoymeht.  Being  reached 
by  the  Gospel  message,  they  are  invited,  without 
tne  least  distinction  of  rank  or  of  character ;  the  v 
are  all  invited  and  all  commanded  to  come  to  hixn 
as  they  are,  and  for  all  that  will  come,  there  is 
provided,  oh  his  part,  an  all-sufficient  righteous- 
ness, which  it  is  both  their  duty  and  their  privi- 
lege to  accept,  and,  as  it  were>  to  put  on,  it  bein^ 
in  virtue  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  tiiat  any  one  can 
be  justified  or  accounted  worthy  in  the  sight  o! 
God.   The  man,  therefore,  in  whom  the  Lord  de- 
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light*, — ^wbom  he  will  kiniDj  idmit  to  the  joyd 
of  communion  with  himself,  and  nouHsh  with  the 
fatness  of  his  house,  is  the  mieui  who  not  only 
hearkens  to  his  Word,  and  treasures  up  its  prin- 

21es  within  him,  to  the  g^radual  dispossessing  of 
others,  but  who  also  habitually  appears  before 
him  under  a  deq)  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
feeling  and  confessing  that  he  has  done  nothing 
and  can  do  nothing  to  deserve  the  smallest  fayour 
at  his  hands ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  rejoices, 
through  faith,  in  the  efHcacy  of  the  great  atone- 
ment, and  in  the  most  perfect  ot)edience  that  h&s 
been  yielded  in  his  stead.  He  ii  one  who  indulges 
not  a  thought  of  his  being  so  kindly  dealt  with 
from  a  regard  to  any  thing  in  himself,  and  who 
goes  to  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  every  blessing  with  an  abidinff  con- 
Tiction  that  he  is  accepted  only  in  the  Beloved, 
and  yet  with  a  confident  hope  in  the  divine  mercy. 
Hence  the  reason  why  we  are  exhorted  to  "  put 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  even  as  we  would  a 
garment  or  covering  for  the  body.  And  hence. 
the  reason  why  St  raul,  with  all  ms  high  and  ex- 
cellent attainments,  was  so  anxious  to  be  <<  found 
in  Him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness,  but 
the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe." 

II.  But  observe,  further,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  wedding-garment  imphes  also  those  right- 
eous principles  and  dispositions,  leading  to  holi- 
ness, m  all  manner  of  life  and  conversation,  which 
the  true  believer  has,  in  consequence  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Christ  and  through  obe<£ence  to  his  Word. 
These,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  are 
indispensable,  not  indeed  as  a  title  or  recommenda- 
tion to  favour,  but  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  favour  and  privileges  to  which  we  are 
freely  admitted;  and  they  are  what  will  never 
be  found  wanting  in  the  character  of  one  who  is 
living  wholly  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.     These, 
in  truth,  are  not  only  the  requisite  tests  of  our 
sincerity,  sustaining  hope  and  yielding  encourage- 
ment to  persevere,  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
indispensable,  both  to  the  right  use  of  Gospel  pri- 
vileges, and  to  the  very  end  for  which  these  pri- 
vileges are  given.     Our  faith,  whatever  it  may 
seem  to  be^  is  not  genuine,  and  has  done  nothing 
either  for  our  personal  sanctification,  or  for  main- 
taining the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Iledeemer's 
cause,  unless  through  it  we  have  come  to  expe- 
rience that  great  spiritual  change  which  implies 
a  new  life,  and  is  evidenced  by  an  increasing  desire 
or  disposition  not  only  to  think  and  feel,  but  also 
to  live  and  act  according  to  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  divine  will,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  or  can  yet  further  be  discovered.     These 
fruits  of  a  saving  fEdth  in  Christ  enter  essentially 
and  invariably  into  the  character  and  the  happy 
experience  of  all  his  accepted  worshipers.  Hence, 
in  order  to  be  qualified  for  their  company,  and 
for  the  eiyoyments  to  be  found  at  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb,  we  must  needs  have  under- 
gone this  great  change,  and  be  clothed  <<  i^  fine 


linen,  clean  and  white,"  which,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
is  '<  the  righteousiiess  of  saints.^  We  are,  th^re- 
foii^  ex^rfe^sly  coinmanded  to  «  ^ut  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  cbhript  according  to  the  disceitftd 
lusts,  ahd  to  put  bri  the  new  man,  which,  ^er 
G6df  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.** 
The  LbitI  ^iU  liot  have  his  ordinances  polluted, 
nor  his  rich  knd  abunddnt  mercies  abused.  He 
will  iiot  tolerate  the  individual  who  comes  with  it 
fair  {)roFel3Sion ;  sits  as  his  people  sit ;  and  talks 
of  thisting  in  his  mercy,  of  waiting  for  his  salva- 
tion, and  of  having  fellowship  with  hiih  in  the 
Spirit,  and  vet  all  the  while  wilfully  allows  his 
vain  thoughts,  his  evil  tempers,  his  unhbly  Jiur- 
poses,  and  his  sinful  uiigodly  habits  to  pi-evsol,  and 
thus  noi  only  derives  ho  benefit  himself^  but  causes 
the  way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  On  the 
cohtrary,  he  strictly  requires  that  we  *'  put  away 
the  old  leaven  of  balice  and  wickedness,  and  keep 
tiie  feast  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  smcerity 
and  truth ;"  and,  moreover,  that  we  also  "put  on, 
ais  the  elect  6t  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of 
ihercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  hiind,  meeknes^ 
and  lohg-sufiering."  "  Above  all  things,"  saith 
Peter,  "  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 
fectness.  Be  clothed  with  humility ;  a  meek  and 
a  quiet  spirit  ift  an  ornabeht  of  great  price.'*  And 
all  this  is  enforced  by  the  words  of  the  Psalhiist, 
"  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not  hear  me."  Besides,  we  know  that  "  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  wicked  are  m  abomination  unto  him,'' 
and  that  all  who  believe  must  adorn  the  doctrines 
of  God  bur  Saviour  in  all  things. 

Such,  then,  is  the  weddine-garment  with  which 
every  one  that  would  enjoy  the  Saviour's  J)resence 
is  bound  to  be  adorned.  It  is  "a  frame  of  hear^ 
and  a  course  of  life  agreeable  to  the  Gospel.^ 
And  this  distinctly  shews  what  our  duty  is  in  re- 
ference to  Christ.  It  is  this :  Having,  with  faith 
in  himself  as  a  divine  Saviour,  hearkened  to  his 
Word,  proclaiming  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life, 
— ^having  felt  and  acknowledged  his  goodness  to 
us  sinners,  resolved  to  embrace  this  great  salvation, 
and  to  rest  aU  our  hopes  and  expectations  on  Hini 
alone, — and  testifying  to  the  world,  by  our  pro- 
fession, that  such  is  indeed  the  choice  we  have 
made,  we  must  constantly  cherish  the  new  con- 
victions, desires,  and  purposes,  that  have  arisen 
within  us, — ^we  must  be  careful  to  depart  from  all 
iniquity,  and  must  endeavour  to  grow  m  a  thorough 
conformity  to  his  image,  and  tp  walk  with  him 
from  henceforth  in  newness  of  life.  This  we 
must  do.  For  the  very  existence  of  a  self-righteous 
spirit,  and  all  indulgence  of  evil  tempers,  of  un- 
holy passions,  or  of  selfish  and  wicked  pursuits, 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  must  unquestionably  grieve  his  tloly  Spirit, 
and  destroy  every  reasonable  hope  of  communion 
and  fellowship  ^ith  him,  and  cannot  but  be  viewed 
as  a  grievous  insult  to  his  name,  and  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  means  he  has  appointed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  clearly  our  duty,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  whether  we  regard  the  hopes  of  ou^ 
own  salvation,  or  the  honour  and  extension  of  the 


Church  on  earth,  it  is  matter  of  strict  and  ohvious 
necessity  that  we  put  on  Christ,  and  walk  habit- 
ually in  the  robes  of  purity  and  virtue,  keeping*  our 
garments  unspotted  from  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  in  order 
to  be  welcome  and  accepted  guests  at  that  glorious 
— ^that  spiritual  feast,  to  which  we  are  called  by 
the  Gospel,  we  must  put  on  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  for  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  justi- 
fication before  God  ;  further,  that,  in  order  to  mor- 
tify the  pride  or  selfishness,  which  is  the  very  root 
of  all  our  corruption,  we  must  constantly  feel  and 
acknowledge  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  attain- 
ments, it  is  Christ  alone  who  procures  for  us  the 
favour  and  acceptance  we  enjoy  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  we  must  also  cultivate  the  fruits  of  "this 
grace  wherein  we  stand  ;**  giving  full  scope  to  all 
the  righteous  desires,  affections,  and  purposes  of  a 
renewed  mind,  and  maintaining  a  strict  and  con- 
scientious obedience  to  the  divine  will.  In  short, 
faith  and  righteousness,  humility  and  virtue,  exist- 
ing together,  and  in  their  proper  relation,  consti- 
tute the  indispensable  qualification  required,  even 
that  meetness  in  the  sight  of  God  which  we  must 
needs  have  for  the  right  reception  and  improve- 
ment of  his  gracious  benefits  here,  and  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  presence  hereafter. 

And  let  no  individual  amongst  all  those  who 
profess  to  believe,  think  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
want  of  these  attainments.  It  is  entirely  his  own 
fault  if  he  be  not  stripped  of  his  rags,  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  adorned  with  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  If  he 
is  destitute  of  "  righteousness  and  strength,"  it  is 
because  he  will  not  have  them,  because  he  is  with- 
out faith,  and  not  submissive  to  his  God,  being,  in 
truth,  insincere  in  his  profession.  And  although, 
in  the  meantime,  he  may  venture  to  plead  his 
own  inability  as  an  excuse,  and  so  contrive  to 
maintain  some  degree  of  composure,  in  the  midst 
of  much  wilful  depravity,  yet  the  Saviour  at 
length,  when  he  comes  to  inspect  his  guests,  will 
at  once  detect  the  fallacy  of  his  plea,  will  open 
the  book  which  shews  that  nothing  whatever  was 
required  of  him  in  his  own  strength,  and  will 
make  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  grace — ^that  grace 
which  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel — so  irresistibly 
evident,  that  the  conscious  criminal,  like  the  in- 
truder mentioned  in  the  text,  shall  be  overwhelmed 
and  "speechless." 

Let  us,  therefore,  apply  the  subject  carefully  to 
our  own  case.  As  Christians,  we  profess  to  have 
accepted  the  invitation  of  our  Lord,  to  have 
thrown  the  burden  of  our  salvation  upon  him,  as 
our  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and,  in  the  special 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  communion  and 
fellowship  with  him  here,  in  the  humble,  hopeful 
anticipation  of  a  richer  and  purer  enjoyment  here- 
after. But  is  there  that  smcerity  in  our  profes- 
sion, and  is  it  adorned  by  those  substantial  fruits 
of  righteousness  which  are  so  essentially  requi- 
site ?  Have  we  indeed  put  on  Christ  ?  Do  we 
feel  that  we  are  really  stripped  of  all  self-depend- 
ence and  self-righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 


Are  we  living  wholly  by  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  trusting  entirely,  as  the  foundation  of  all  car 
hopes,  to  what  he  hath  done  and  suffered  in  our 
stead  ?  And,  in  consequence  of  this,  sheiring 
that  we  are  indeed  sincere  in  the  faith,  are  we 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  growing  in 
conformity  to  the  divine  image,  and  ever  careful 
to  maintain  good  worlcs  ?  Is  this  our  real  and 
unaffected  character  ?  After  strict  and  impartial 
examination,  held  under  the  light  of  revealed 
truth,  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so  ? 
Each  one  must  be  the  judge  in  his  own  (sse. 
They  who  urge  the  inquiry,  and  explain  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  test  to  be  employed,  cannot  look 
into  the  hearts  of  others,  are  therefore  easily  de- 
ceived, and  may  not  presume  to  decide.  But  the 
great  King,  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  all  his  guests, 
can  never  be  deceived.  Specious  as  the  garb  ma? 
be  which  any  man  hath  prepared  for  himself,  and 
however  close  the  imitation,  the  Lord  will  easily 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  his  own  ;  and  1^ 
will  not  suffer  either  the  deep  designing  hypocrite, 
the  stiff  or  careless  formalist,  or  the  self-righteoos 
pharisee,  to  escape.  How  much,  then,  does  it 
become  us  to  guard  against  all  deception  in  a 
matter  so  momentous  as  this!  Wherefore,  let 
every  one  examine  himself  most  carefully,  and 
see  how  it  stands  with  himself ;  and  let  us  ear- 
nestly pray  that  the  Lord  would  send  forth  his 
light  and  his  truth  to  direct  us  in  this  important 
exercise ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  would 
also  dispose  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  submit 
to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  to  embrace  the 
pure  principles  of  his  Word,  and  be  in  all  things 
conformed  to  his  example ;  knowing,  as  wc  do, 
that  although  he  may  still  be  willing  to  grant 
us  the  wedding-garment,  yet,  if  we  persist  in 
our  thoughtlessness  and  folly,  the  time  will  as- 
suredly come  when  he  will  break  forth  in  jubt 
indignation  against  us,  bind  us  hand  and  foot,  and 
cast  us  out  for  ever  from  his  presence. 

But  still,  whatever  their  present  discoveries 
may  be,  let  none  despair  of  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
a  reconciled  God.  Their  past  sins,  however  ag- 
gravated, are  no  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way. 
The  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin ;  and 
all  that  pertains  to  life  and  godliness  is  fiillj  pur- 
chased and  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel.  From 
the  poorest  and  vilest  sinner,  who  believes  and  re- 
pents, the  highest  blessing  shall  not  be  withheld. 
Let  them  only  consent  to  forsake  their  evil 
thoughts  and  their  unrighteous  ways,  to  atrip  off 
their  errors,  their  pride,  and  their  self-sufficiencv, 
and  put  on  Christ  as  all  their  salvation  and  all 
their  desire  ;  let  them  only  consent  to  put  awav 
all  ungodliness  and  sin,  and,  in  the  strength  of 
divine  grace,  to  persist  in  the  practice  of  virtue 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  and. 
on  the  part  of  God,  they  shall  find  the  smiles  of 
a  joyful  welcome, — a  free  admission  to  all  the 
privileges  of  communion  and  fellowship  now,  and, 
at  length,  an  entrance  ministered  abundantly  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviouj 
Jesus  Christ. 


To  which  glorious  inheritance  may  God,  of  his 
infinite  mercy,  he  pleased  to  bring  us  all,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

Br  THB  Rev.  Geobgi  Mdtrhead,  D.  D., 

Minister  of  Cramond, 

No.  VI. 
PsALU  Ixxviii.  54-7*2. 

III.  The  third  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  includes 
the  time  from  their  establishment  in  the  promised  land 
until  their  being  led  captive  to  Babylon.  In  the  por- 
tion of  Scripture  above  referred  to,  there  is  contained 
a  specimen  of  some  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  of 
this  long  period.  There  was  at  times  a  revival  of  the 
Lord's  work  among  them.  But  the  general  character 
of  this  period  was  that  of  forgetfulness  of  God,  abuse 
of  his  mercies,  and  a  proneness  to  turn  aside  into  hea- 
then idolatry.  When  the  Lord  visited  them  with  chas- 
tisement for  their  transgressions,  they  repented,  and 
cried  unto  the  Lord  for  deliverance.  And  the  Lord 
heard  them,  and  graciously  interposed ;  but  soon  they 
forgot  his  mercies,  and,  by  their  backsliding*  and 
provocations,  again  brought  down  upon  themselves 
the  judgments  of  God.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  them 
in  Psalm  cvi. :  **  Many  times  did  he  deliver  them ; 
hut  they  provoked  him  with  their  counsel,  and  were 
brought  low  for  their  iniquity.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
garded their  affliction,  when  he  heard  their  cry :  and 
he  remembered  for  them  his  covenant,  and  repented 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies.  He  made 
them  also  to  be  pitied  of  all  those  who  earned  them 
captive. 

During  this  period,  however,  as  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding periods,  the  great  ends,  for  which  the  nation  of 
Israel  was  taken  out  from  among  the  nations,  were  an- 
swered. The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  and  living 
God,  and  the  worship  due  to  him,  were  preserved  in 
Israel,  when  all  the  other  nations  had  corrupted  their 
ways,  and  had  turned  aside  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  to  the  service  of  vain  idols.  The  land  of 
Israel  was  the  only  lucid  spot,  when  darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  And  doubt- 
less not  a  few  of  the  other  nations,  from  residing  among 
them,  or  having  occasional  intercourse  with  them,  de- 
rived advantage  from  the  light  of  divine  truth  that 
shone  in  Israel.  They  were  thus  brought  to  know, 
that  God  was  the  Lord,  and  that  among  all  the  gods  of 
the  nations,  there  were  none  like  to  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob.  And  in  the  arrangements  of  God's  provi- 
dence towards  the  people  of  Israel,  there  was  repre- 
sented a  type  of  the  dispensations  of  God's  providence 
towards  the  spiritual  Israel,  his  elect  Church  gathered 
out  of  all  nations.  Among  them,  too,  during  this  pe- 
riod, were  deposited,  and  carefully  preserved,  the  lively 
oracles  of  God«  And  by  means  of  the  prophecies  and 
types  contained  in  them,  there  were  held  forth  to  them 
continually  intimations  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour ; 
and  thus  preparation  was  made  for  his  appearance  upon 
earth  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  more  particularly  some 
of  the  remarkable  dispensations  belonging  to  this  long 
period,  that  we  may  know  what  instruction  we  may 
learn  from  this  portion  of  their  history ;  for  it  has  been 
recorded  for  oiur  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come. 

The  time  immediately  after  their  establishment  in 
the  promised  land,  and  during  all  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua, 
and  who  had  seen  all  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord, 
in  bringing  them  into  the  land,  and  subduing  all  their 


enemies,  and  enriching  them  with  their  spoils,  appears 
to  have  been  a  time  of  great  favour  to  the  Israelites, 
wherein  they  were  more  stedfast  to  Grod's  covenant^ 
more  careful  to  abstain  from  idolatry,  and  manifesting 
greater  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  mercies  than  was 
generally  the  case  in  other  periods  of  their  history. 
And  this  was  according  to  what  the  Lord  had  foretold 
respecting  that  generation.  For  when  the  people  of 
Israel,  discouraged  by  what  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
search  the  land,  had  reported,  that  there  were  giants 
in  the  land,  and  cities  strongly  fortified,  and  walled  up 
to  heaven,  refused  to  go  into  the  land,  and  preferred 
returning  into  Egypt,  and  murmured  against  God,  for 
bringing  them  into  the  wilderness,  where  their  children 
would  become  a  prey ;  God  declared  to  them,  in  anger, 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  the  good  land  which 
they  despised ;  but  that  their  children,  who,  they  said, 
would  become  a  prey,  should  enter  therein.  They  were 
accordingly  taken  under  God's  special  care ;  they  surviv- 
ed all  the  toils,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness; 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  hosts,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  And,  fi'om  what  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  his  in- 
structions, and  to  have  exercised  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  God's  Word,  and  to  have  faithfully  kept  his 
statutes  and  commandments.  As  a  testimony  of  God's 
favour  to  them,  we  are  told,  that  the  Lord  gave  to  Israel 
all  the  land  that  he  sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers,  and 
they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  there.  And  the  Lord  gave 
them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware 
to  their  fathers ;  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their 
enemies  before  them.  The  Lord  delivered  all  their 
enemies  into  their  hand.  There  failed  not  any  good 
thing,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of 
Israel :  all  came  to  pass. 

Their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  pre- 
serving of  the  purity  of  his  worship,  was  manifested 
in  a  striking  manner,  by  an  occurrence  that  took  place, 
after  the  armed  men  of  the  two  tribes  and  a-half,  who 
had  assisted  their  brethren  in  subduing  their  enemies, 
had  left  them  to  return  to  their  own  possessions,  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
having  learned  that  their  brethren  of  the  two  tribes  and 
a-half  had  built  an  altar  over  against  Jordan,  on  the 
border  of  their  possessions,  were  afraid  that  it  was 
erected  for  idolatrous  worship,  and  resolved  at  once, 
with  one  accord,  to  take  up  arms,  to  avenge  so  dar- 
ing an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Lord.  But,  before 
coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  their  brethren,  they 
sent  an  honourable  deputation,  consisting  of  the  son  of 
the  high  priest  and  ten  princes  of  their  tribes,  to  re- 
monstrate with  them  concerning  the  atrocious  nature 
of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  wrath 
that  would  come  upon  them  from  the  Lord,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  chargeable  with  so  aggravated 
a  transgression.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  they 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  altar  in 
question  had  been  erected.  Their  brethren  had  not 
intended  to  forsake  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers :  but  the  building  was  erected  for  an  opposite 
purpose,  to  be  a  witness  to  the  generations  to  come, 
that  though  separated  from  their  brethren  by  the  Jor- 
dan, they  had  still  part  with  them  in  the  worship  of 
the  same  one  living  and  true  God.  Thus  the  matter 
was  amicably  adjusted,  and  both  parties  united  in  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God,  that  they  had  been  prevented  from 
rashly  engaging  in  a  quarrel,  without  previously  inquir- 
ing into  idl  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  whole 
history  of  this  affidr  bears  a  decided  testimony  to  this, 
that  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  were,  at  that 
time,  distinguished  by  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  pu- 
rity of  the  worship  of  God,  and  by  a  dread  of  offend- 
ing him,  by  taking  part  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
other  nations. 
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The  sume  ihmg  is  made  manifest,  fiqm  that  solemn 
and  afljgcting:  interview  which  Joshua  had  v^th  the 
peoplp  of  Israel  shortly  hefore  his  death.  After  put- 
ting them  in  mind  of  iJl  that  the  Lord  had  done  for 
them,  and  exhorting  them  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 
him  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  to  put  away  t^e  gods 
which  th^ir  iiithers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^ood,  and  in  Egypt,  and  to  serve  the  Lord,  he  makes 
this  fbrcrt)le  appeal  to  them,  '*  If  it  seem  evil  to  you 
to  serv^  the  Lord,  choose  ye  thif  dav  whom  ye  will 
serve ;  whether  the  gods  that  your  fathers  served,  that 
•were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'*  In  answer  to  this 
appeal,  the  people  declared,  with  one  accord,  **  Qod 
fbrbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other 
gods.  For  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  us 
up  out  of  the  land  of  ^gypt»  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age, and  who  did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight,  and 
preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went,  and 
among  all  the  people  through  whom  we  passed :  and 
the  Lord  drave  out  from  before  us  all  the  people,  even 
the  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  the  land;  therefore  will 
we  also  serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  our  God."  This  they 
repeatedly  dedareq  to  Joshua.  And  Joshua  made  a 
covenant  with  them  that  day,  and  set  up  a  large  stone, 
and  said,  *'  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  to  us; 
for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  he 
spake  unto  us ;  it  shall  be  a  witness  to  you,  lest  ye 
deny  the  Lord.'*  And  that  the  people  oif  Israel,  in 
genera],  acted  sincerely  on  this  solemn  occasion,  is  tes- 
tified by  the  historian,  when  it  is  recorded,  "  Israel 
served  the  Lord  all  th«  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  and  who  had 
known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had  done  for 
IsraeL"  It  is  to  this  generation,  too,  that  there  is 
reference  made  in  Jeremiah,  when  it  is  said,  "  I  remem- 
ber thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  a  land  that  vns  not  sown.  Israel  was  holiness 
to  ike  Lord,  the  first-fruits  of  his  increase."  Such  a 
description  does  not  apply  to  those  who  were  grown 
up,  When  they  came  out  of  Egypt ;  for  they  were 
generally  a  stiff-necked  generation,  whose  carcasses  fell 
in  the  wilderness.  It  must  refer  to  the  young  genera- 
tion among  them,  who,  under  Joshua,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  promised  land. 

The  consideration  of  this  first  portion  of  the  third 
period  of  the  history  of  Israel,  including  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  who  survived  him,  may  sug- 
gest to  us  the  following  instructions : — 

1.  We  i^*'e  called  to  contemplate  the  feithfulness  of 
God  in  IfamUing  his  promises  to  his  people.  God  pro- 
mised to  Joshua  and  the  people  of  Israel  that  he  would 
give  them  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that 
he  would  subdue  all  their  enemies,  and  that  he  would 
enrich  them  with  their  spoils.  They  believed  the 
promises  of  Grod ;  they  went  forth  relying  on  God's 
Mthftilness  to  fulfil  them.  And  they  found  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  fiiith,  so  it  was  to  them ;  and  that  not 
one  thing  of  «U  that  God  promised  fiiiled  of  being 
accomplished.  What  an  encouragement  is  thus  held 
forth  to  us  to  place  unshaken  confidence  in  God's  un- 
changeable  ftdthfiilnessl  Did  we  only  believe  what 
God  hath  promised  us  in  Christ,  we  should,  in  like 
manner,  experience  the  Lord's  ftdthfulness,  and  that 
in  Christ  aiU  his  promises  are  yea  and  amen  for  ever. 
"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
staid  upon  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.  Trust 
ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever ;  for  with  the  Lord  Jehovah  is 
everlasting  strength." 

2.  In  &i9  rest  from  the  assaults  of  all  their  ene- 
mies, which  the  people  of  Israel  enjoyed  for  a  short 
time,  under  Joshoa,  there  was  a  type  of  another  rest 
which  the  same  people  of  Israel  shall  enjoy  in  the  wme 


land,  when  they  shall  ol^tain  a  complete  and  final  vic- 
tory over  all  their  enemies,  under  tne  ^reat  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  hosts,  the  Captun  of  salvation,  of  whom 
Joshua  was  a  type.  Then  they  shall  rest  for  ever 
from  the  assaults  of  all  their  enemies.  Then,  as  wu 
foretold,  all  their  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  to 
them;  and  they  shall  tread  upon  their  high  places. 
Then  eminently  shall  Israel  be  holiness  to  the  Lord; 
for  they  shall  be  all  righteous.  Iloliness  to  the  Lord 
shall  be  inscribed  on  tneir  foreheads.  And  the  jomt 
of  the  city  from  that  time  forward  shall  be.  The  Lord 
b  there. 

3.  This  time  of  rest  to  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaso 
may  lead  our  thoughts  forwai'd  to  the  everlasting  rest 
of  all  the  true  Israel  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  tbfsi 
Fa^er.  There  they  shall  rest  ior  ever  from  all  tin, 
from  all  temptation,  from  all  assaults  of  enemies,  fioa 
all  pain,  and  fi*om  all  sorrow.  They  shall  obtain  jof 
and  gladness,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  firoa 
their  eyes.  There  God  shall  fbr  ever  rest  in  his  kiTs 
to  thein.  There  they  shall  rest  for  ever  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  everlasting  and  unchangeable  love. 

OBNBRAL  ASSEMBLY'S  SCHOOL  AT  CALCUTTA! 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION.* 

The  examination,  which  had  as  usual  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  attracted  a  larger  and  more  respectable 
concourse  of  visitors  than  I  remember  to  have  ob»er>*«<i 
on  any  former  occasion.  It  was  conducted  by  Meifsn 
Mackay  and  £wart,  and  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Charles, 
senior  chaplain  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  who,  a^  mo- 
derator of  the  presbytery  of  Calcutta,  presided  on  tbe 
occasion. 

The  range  of  studies  in  which  the  pnjaU  were  de- 
clared capable  of  being  examined,  was  more  than  u«ail 
varied  and  extensive ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves,  t|iniog^Gut 
the  prolonged  and  fifring  process  of  examination  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  was  worthy  of  the  brilliast 
appearances  made  by  them  in  former  years ;  and  fullr 
justified  the  many  high  encomiums  which  have  bea 
pronounced  on  the  Assembly's  school,  and  the  lystem 
of  tuition  pursued  in  it.  It  is  due  to  all  parties  tosaj. 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  pre  mot 
concert  or  preparation ;  every  thing  was  conducted  vnth. 
the  greatest  fftimess  and  impartiality ;  and  the  increase 
of  reputation  achieved  has  been  &irly  won. 

The  examination  of  the  elementary  classes,  whick 
was  soon  got  through,  commenced  a  little  after  nine 
o'clock ;  and  after  them  two  classes  of  the  seminary  sc 
Takee,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  superintendeao: 
of  the  Assembly's  Missionaries,  though  supported  chie^ 
ly  by  the  Roy  Chowdry  Baboos,  were  called  in  succes- 
sion. 

The  third  chiss  of  the  Assembly's  school  was  not 
brought  forward,  and  with  this  the  most  intereating  pare 
of  the  examination  commenced.  This  is  the  first  cUss 
of  such  high  standing,  that  has  been  trained  wholly  is 
the  school,  and  never  has  attended  any  other;  mU 
certainly  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  the  progress  al- 
ready made  by  the  lads  who  compose  it,  places  in  the 
clearest  light  the  excellence  of  the  system  under  whidb 
they  have  been  taught ;  and  that,  if  they  advance  at  i 
proportionate  rate  during  the  remaining  years  of  their 
Course  of  study,  they  will  in  all  likelihood  rise  to  higher 
attainments  than  have  yet  been  reached  by  any  aeminvy 
in  India.  The  taste,  accuracy,  and  comparatiTe  freedoco 
hrom  peculiarity  of  accent,  with  which  they  read  a  per* 
tion  of  Marshman*s  Brief  Survey,  selected  by  Miss  Eden, 
have,  I  am  sure,  been  rarely  equalled  in  this  oountrr  > 
and  the  ease  and  correctness,  with  whidi  they  gave  in 
good  English  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  occnrted 

•  From  the  Appendix  to  tfa«  Rtport  of  the  Gepcr«HAM«iiibli\ 
Comnifttee  for  ttTe  Propagation  oftlw  Q^ipalta  Von^  r»tSL 
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In  it,  excite4  the  astonuhmept  a|i4  called  for  t]ie  ap- 
plause of  all  around  me.  I  Wi}}  just  add,  that  t|ie  man- 
ner in  which,  in  answer  to  Mr  ^>^'art'B  questions,  they 
traced  the  course  of  the  great  Gutph  stream  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  and  accounted  for  the  change  of  its  direc- 
tion at  difl^rent  places,  was  one  of  the  most  in^resting 
exhibitions  of  the  )dnd  I  ever  experienced. 

The  first  and  8econ4  classes  were  next  examined  i|i 
succession ;  and  though  there  was  not  any  t]ung  U^e 
time  to  do  justice  to  their  attainments  in  general  piow- 
ledge  and  in  the  evidences  and  theory  of  Christianity, 
the  readiness,  accuracy,  commapd  of  English  expression, 
ijitelligence  and  reach  of  tliought  which  they  displayed 
on  these  sul^ectSi  were  trufy  ^tonishing,  apd  far  ex- 
ceeded what,  only  a  fbw  year^  ago,  it  woii]d  have  been 
deemed  QuijLotic  to  predict  as  ^ttainat)je.  ihe  manner, 
if  1  may  descend  to  particulars,  in  whic]i  the  lads  in  ^he 
highest  class  stood  a  yery  severe  examination  on  the 
whole  of  Mylne*s  e:fcellent  treatise  on  astronomy,  in 
which  both  Mr  Mackay  and  Mr  Charles  took  part,  w^ 
acknovvledged  on  all  sides,  tp  be  a  most  masterly  ex- 
hibition, and  such  as  very  few  even  of  the  well  e4u- 
cated  Europeans  present  could  have  approache4. 

In  short,  the  whole  scenp  was  in  tjie  highest  degree 
interesting }  a  splendid  proof  of  success  during  the  past, 
and  full  of  promise  for  the  future ;  and  must  have  been 
as  ijratifying  to  the  feelings,  as  it  was  crpdifable  fo  ^he 
talents  and  exertions  of  the  ^thfUl  l^ld  devoted  per- 
sons who  represent  the  General  Ass^bly's  l^^oi^  on 
this  side  of  India. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASUl^Y. 

Choice  sayings While  the  chosen  serv^ts  pf  Qod 

speak  his  words  to  the  faint  heart,  the  Lord  pu^teth 
forth  a  power  to  enable  them  to  do  all  that  wherefore 
rhey  Hre  spoken. — Whiljs  the  soul  is  sore  trouble^, 
there  is  danger  in  delay.  A  bruised  spirit  is  li)ce  a 
bone  out  of  joint ;  the  longer  it  be  let  alone,  tlie  parHer 

it  is  set With  one  cross,  God*  can  work  two  cures : 

first,  a  correction  for  bypast  corruption,  an4  after,  a 

direction  for  time  to  come Hath  not  pod  made  death 

like  a  chariot  to  wearied  man,  to  carry  him  to  his  ever- 
lasting rest  ? — If  a  lord  shall  give  to  one  of  his  servants 
some  cottage-house  of  clay,  and  some  little  piece  of 
ground  for  colewort  or  cabbage,  to  live  upon,  saying, 
this  \vill  I  give  thee  for  thy  lifetime.  But,  if  aifter- 
wards,  this  lord  should  say,  fetch  me  my  good  servant 
out  of  his  clattie  cottage,  and  bring  him  to  my  palace, 
that  he  may  eat  at  mine  own  table  tor  ever.  Tell  me, 
if  by  the  change,  that  servant  hath  lost  ?  Would  that 
servant,  think  you,  say,  ay  lord,  I  will  not  oome  to 
thy  table,  for  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-house 
for  my  lifetime.  What  lord  in  the  land  was  ever 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  ?  Who,  for  all  that  he 
can  beg  on  earth,  desires  to  live  out  of  heaven  for  one 

hour  ? Qod  is  so  boimd  up  unto  mercy,  that  while 

he  scourgeth  sinners  for  their  feulte,  he  is  said  to  brinjy 
to  pass  his  strange  work  and  strange  act — There  is 
hoth  gall  and  guile  in  earthly  mindednesa. — Satan  can 
forge  temptations,  like  glass,  of  whatever  colour  he 
pleaseth,  through  which  things  seem  to  be  of  the 
colour  of  his  temptations. — God  was  more  offended  at 
Cain  for  despairing  of  his  mercy,  than  for  killing  his 
brother.  Judas  lundled  more  of  God's  wrath  for  the 
desperate  hanging  of  himself,  than  for  the  betraymg  of 
his  Lord  that  was  hanged  by  his  treason.  He  who 
offered  his  mouth  to  receive  a  kiss  from  that  traitor,  had' 
never  refused  him  mercy,  if  he  had  sought  it  with  a  re- 
penting heart ZACHAat  BoyJ).     (Im^  BattU  qfthe 

Novo  is  the  Door  of  Mercy  ppen — How  soon  may 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  both  threatened  and  justly 
merited,  seize  upon  the  unconverted !  pow  suddenly 
may  it  destroy  them  beyond  all  possibility  of  remedy  1 
Qod  W  an^ry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  and  as  the^ 


grow  more  wicked,  God  becomes  more  angry.  If  they 
turn  not,  God  hath  whet  his  sword,  he  hath  bent  hu 
bow,  and  made  it  ready.  To  cgnify  th«  patience  of 
God,  and  his  unwillingness  to  destroy,  die  slaughtering 
weapons  are  represented  a9  {ying  by  him  unprepared. 
His  sword  is  i^ot  whetted--his  bow  is  unbent ;  but  if 
sinners  refuse  to  tufn,  the  sword,  yes,  the  sword  and 
the  bow  too,  may  quickly  be  made  rea4y  i  "id  God 
may  come  to  that  peremptory  resolution :— -(U*  i*  24.) 
"  Ah  1  I  will  ease  me  of  mia'e  adversaries,  ana  avenge 
me  of  mine  enemies.*'  7ou  see,  then,  fhat  turning  is 
in  the  highest  de^ee  necessary,  for  you  n)Uflt  turn  or 
die.  If  a  dty  were  on  fire,  and  there  were  but  one 
gate  at  which  there  might  be  an  egress,  to  fly  from  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  oh  1  wha^  flocking  would  there 
be  to  that  gate.  If  sinners  had  but  any  sense  and  know- 
ledge, they  would  turn  to  God  by  thousands  and  by 
millions,  since  conversion  is  fhe  onfy  door  through 
which  they  may  escape  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 
Those  obstinate  wretches  that  will  not  turn  ^l  time, 
God  will  m^e  them  burn  in  hell  for  eyermore. — An 
Old  Author, 

The  Soul. — Our  inquiries  about  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  must  be  ]>Qund  over  at  la^t  to  religion,  fpr  other- 
wise they  still  lie  open  to  inany  errors,  ^or  since  the 
substance  of  the  soul  was  liot  deduced  from  the  nuiss  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  immediately  from  God,  how  can  the 
knowledge  of  the  reasonable  soul  be  derived  from  philo- 
sophy ?  It  mdst  be  drawn  from  the  same  inspiration 
from  whence  iU  substance  first  flowed Bacon. 

Omversiott. — Q,  r^er,  ponyersion  iy  another  kind 
of  work  ihm  most  aria  aware  of:  it  is  not  a  small 
matter  to  bring  an  ^i^rt^ly  mind  to  heav^p,  and  to 
shew  man  ^e  fun|4l)le  ^xcelj^ncie^  of  Qod,  till  he  be 
l%ken  »p  with  such  love  to  him  that  never  can  be 
quenched ;  to  brea)c  the  ^^art  fof  sip,  and  make  him 
flee  for  refuge  unto  CJirist,  and  thankfully  embrace  him 
as  the  hh  of  his  soul':  to  have  the  yery  drift  and  bent 
of  the  heart  and  life  changed,  so  that  a  man  rei)ounces 
that  which  he  took  for  nis  happiness,  and  places  his 
felidty  where  lie  never  did  before,  and  lives  not  to  the 
same  end,  and  pursues  not  the  same  design  in  fhe  world 
as  formerly  he  did.  In  a  word,  he  that  is  in  Christ,  is 
a  new  creature :  old  thipgs  are  passed  away,  behold  all 
things  are  become  new.  2  Cor.  v.  ^7.  He  nas  a  new 
understanding,  and  new  will  and  resolution,  new  sor- 
rows, and  desires,  and  love,  and  4elight ;  pew  thoughts, 
new  speeches,  new  compaiiy,  if  possiblie,  and  i|ew  con- 
versation. Sin,  that  was  before  a  jesting  master  with 
him,  is  now  so  odious  fmd  terrible  to  him,  that  he  flees 
from  it  as  from  death.  The  worjd,  that  was  so  lovely 
in  his  eyes,  now  appears  but  as  vanity  and  yexatjon. 
God,  that  was  before  neglected,  is  pow  the  only  hap- 
piness of  his  soul :  before  he  was  forgotten,  and  every 
lust  preferred  to  hjm ;  bu^  he  now  occupies  the  hearty 
and  all  things  must  give  place  to  hind,  and  the  heart  is 
grieved  when  he  hides  his  fj^ce.  Clirist,  who  was  wont 
to  be  slightly  thought  of,  is  npw  his  only  hope  an4 
refuge,  and  he  lives  upon  him  as  his  daily  bread ;  he 
cannot  pray  without  him,  nor  rejoice  without  him; 
nor  think,  nor  speak,  nor  live  wifhout  him.  Heaven 
itself,  that  before  was  looked  upon  but  as  a  tolerable 
reserve  which  he  hoped  mjght  serve  his  turn  better 
than  hell,  when  he  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  the 
world,  is  now  taken  for  his  home,  the  place  6?  his  only 
hope  and  rest,  where  he  shall  see,  and  love,  and  praise 
that  God  who  has  his  heart  already — Baxter. 

A  Christianas  duty The  first  duty  of  a  C|iristia9 

If hiph  must  hp  inviolably  kept,  is  to  th^nk  of  Go4,  in 
full  agreement  ynt!^  i/he  revelation  he  hath  given  of 
himself;  to  meditate  on  this  with  diligence,  humiUty, 
^d  prayer,  no^  daring  to  indulge  fallacious  reasoniagiy 
^st  foivf^  an  imaginary  God,  he  worship  the  creato^f 
pf  )^s  Qwn  bnun.-T-Vwii, 
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UNES. 

By  James  Glassford,  Esq.,  Advocate, 

Jutkorqf**  Lyrical  r^ramkUHma  firom  the  lialim  Poett." 
«  If  any  man  will  do  hii  wlU.  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
Whether  it  be  of  God/*— John  vU.  17. 

How  oft,  while  led  in  reason's  maze, 
We  find  perplexing  doubts  increase, 

And,  having  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Discover  none  that  leads  to  peace  1 

By  intellectual  force  alone 

Hope  not  to  give  thy  spirit  rest ; 

The  Gospel  by  its  fhiit  is  known,— 
A  simpler  and  a  surer  test. 

To  one  polluted  fount  wc  owe 

Alike  our  ignorance  and  grief; 
Sin  is  the  parent  of  our  woe. 

And  sin  the  strength  of  unbelief. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  purge  thy  mental  sight. 
Trust  not  the  powers  of  erring  man  ; 

Seek  rather  to  the  Source  of  light. 
And  venture  on  the  Saviour's  plan. 

He  that  will  do  the  will  of  God, 

And  prove  his  law,  and  fear  his  name, 

On  him  the  blessing  is  bestowed 
To  know  the  doctrine  whence  it  came. 

Experience  thus,  like  sunbeam  clear. 
Assures  him  of  the  truth  divine : 

The  Word  is  plain,  the  proof  is  near ; 
Dispose  thy  heart,  and  make  it  thine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
^   Jame»  5fli«nrfcr«.— The  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulph,  of  St. 
James*  Church,  Bristol,  mentioned  from  the  pulpit, 
about  1818,  that  a  boy,  some  years  before,  behaved  so 
ill  in  the  St.  James'  Sunday-school,  that  neither  kind- 
ness nor  severity  appeared  to  have  any  effect  upon  him. 
At  length  the  teachers  were  very  reluctantly  obliged  to 
expel  him.     For  several  years  they  heard  nothing  of 
him,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance.   Lately, 
as  a* clergyman  (who  was  then  a  teacher  in  the  school j 
was  sitting  in  his  study,  in  a  distant  country  village, 
a  sailor  knocked  at  the  door.     On  being  admitted,  he 
said  to  the  clergyman,  •*  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten 
me,  sir?"     ••Yes,"  said  the  Rev.  Henry  Poole,  "I 
have,  if  I  ever  knew  you."     "  Do  you  remember  a 
wicked  boy  named  James  Saunders?"     "Oh,  yes!" 
said  he,  "  I  have  cause  to  remember  him  ;  he  gave  me 
much  trouble  and  anxiety.     What  do  you  know  of 
him  ?  "     "  1  am  the  lad  I "     **  You  are  grown  so,  and 
so  much  altered,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  ^  Well, 
James,  what  account  can  you  give  of  yourself?  "    "  A 
very  sorry  one,  tdr :  when  I  was  expelled  the  school,  I 
left  the  city,  and  wandered  I  »carcely  knew  or  cared 
where.  At  length  I  found  myself  at  the  sea-side.  Weary 
of  living  by  lying  and  stealing,  I  got  on  ship-board  ;  and 
after  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  was  ship- 
wrecked in  a  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.    After 
swimming  till  my  strength  foiled  me,  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost.     In  the  middle  of  a  dark  night  I  came  to 
my  senses,  and  found  myself  on  a  rock  half  covered 
with  water.     I  looked  around  and  called  out  for  my 
shipmates,  and  found  that  two  of  them  were  circum- 
stanced like  myself,  every  moment  expecting  a  watery 
grave.     For  the  first  time  since  I  left  the  school,  you, 
sir,  darted  into  my  mind.     I  thought  of  your  kindness, 
of  my  base  ingratitude,  and  of  some  of  the  sacred  truths 
you  took  so  much  pains  to  fix  in  my  memory ;  parti- 
cularly that  passage  in  Numbers  xxiii.  9.  *  From  the  top 
9i  the  rocks  I  see  him.*    In  my  extremity  I  looked  to 


the  Saviour  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  tut  wW 

I  had  so  long  slighted  and  despised.    I  knelt  dovn,  op 

to  my  waist  in  water,  and  cried  mightily  that  God 

would  be  the  rock  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forerer. 

I  found  your  words  true,  *  That  praying  breath  waj 

never  spent  in  vain.*     On  the  day  br«»kitig,  we  diV- 

covered  some  pieces  of  wreck,  on  which  we  ultinuttly 

succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.     Then  many  pwio.i 

truths  you  had  taught  me  from  the  Bible  came  fresh  into 

my  memory ;  though  I  had  almost  forgotten  during  roj 

career  of  iniquity,  even  that  there  was  such  a  book. 

I  thought.  Sir,  you  would  be  glad  to  find  that  all  jm 

care  and  anxiety  on  my  behalf  was  not  lost :  Itherefcie 

walked  from  my  ship,  to  thank  you  in  the  beit  msa- 

ner  I  can,  for  your  former  kindness  to  me.     Knovinj 

the  cunning  adroitness  of  the  lad>  Mr  Poole  was  lai 

inclined  to  discredit  him.     He  inquired  the  name  of  t« 

captain,  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  ascertamed,  thataja 

this  young  man  had  sailed  with  him,  hii  conduct  bal 

been  so  correct  and  exemplary,  that  whenever  he  tac» 

James  Saunders  was  on  deck  he  made  himself  perfecif 

easy,  knowing  that  the  duties  of  the  ship  wuld  >« 

fiiithfully  attended  to.     Many  months  afterwards  >!r 

Poole  received  a  letter  from  the  captain,  8a)ing  ht 

poor  James  Saunders,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  wofi.. 

was  seized  with  a  fever ;  that  during  its  progr^'  ^' 

sent  for  the  sailors,  read  to  them  while  be  was  able  oi 

of  the  Bible,  exhorted  them  to  cleave  to  the  Bock  a: 

Ages  that  never  moves,  to  take  example  by  him,  thoBr. 

one  of  the  vilest  of  sinners  who  had  found  mercy  -i 

grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need  ;  and  comme:.«.  : 

them  all  to  Jesus,  he  fell  asleep  in  Him  wittoi'^ 

struggle—a  monument  of  saving  grace  and  redeerai? 

love. 

ConscienHousnesB  in  Christian  Chiefi  at  Ta^i^- 
Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  mto  the  m-^ 
of  Tahiti,  many  interesting  proofs  have  been  ?ivodi. 
the  natives  of  conscientious  principles.  Fonnerly,  ttie- 
ing  was  considered  no  crime ;  but  such  has  been  -; 
effect  of  Christian  instruction,  that  now  the^';r.V^; 
verse  is  exempUfied.  Mr  Ellis  mentions  the  foHo«4 
circumstance,  which  happened  shortly  before  his  am^ 
there :— Two  Christian  chiefs,  Tati  and  Ahunro,  wtr^ 
walking  together  by  the  water-side,  when  tbe)«-: 
to  a  place  where  a  fisherman  had  been  eniplo)^^ 
making  or  sharpening  hooks,  and  had  left  a  W  • 
(a  valuable  arUcle  in  Tahiti,)  lying  on  the  trrou.^ 
The  chiefs  picked  it  up ;  and,  as  they  were  PJ^^^^'^''^; 
one  said  to  the  other,  "  This  is  not  ours.  19™^ 
taking  it  a  species  of  thefit?  "  **  Perhaps  it«,  wpi^;; 
the  other ;  "  yet,  as  the  owner  is  not  here,  I  o  ; 
know  who  has  a  greater  right  to  it  thsn  our»cm-. 
"  It  is  not  ours,"  said  the  former,  **  and  we  h«iDw^ 
give  it  away."  After  further  conversation,  they  H- 
to  give  it  to  the  first  person  they  met,  v^^*^J  "7,,;, 
telling  him  they  had  found  it,  and  requested  m\' 
heard  who  had  lost  such  a  thing,  he  would  re»to«t^ 
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That  knowledge  is  good,  will  readily  be  granted 
by  every  liberal  and  enlightened  Christian ;  but 
that  a  partial  knowledge  is  frequently  more  dis- 
tressing in  its  consequences  than  ignorance  itself, 
fatal  experience  has  rendered  too  manifest  to  be 
contradicted.  Now,  it  is  under  this  partial  know- 
ledge that  the  present  age  is  deeply  suffering. 
Men  have  burst  through  the  darkness  in  which 
they  were  so  long  bound  by  superstition  and 
priestcraft,  and  have  impetuously  and  rashly 
rushed  into  a  light  too  dazzling  for  their  unpre- 
pared eyes.  The  revealed  Word  of  God,  which, 
under  Popish  domination,  was  abused  as  the  in- 
strument of  their  slavery,  they  have  either  cast 
altogether  away  from  them,  or  regarded  with 
indifference  or  distrust;  and  instead  of  opening 
with  reverence  and  eager  desire  that  holy  book, 
on  which  an  apostate  Church,  in  its  conscious 
corruption  and  worldly-minded  jealousy,  had  set 
its  impious  seal,  they  have  slighted  the  best  gift 
which  their  Protestant  profession  has  conferred 
on  them,  choosing  rather  to  seek  for  instruction 
and  learning  from  every  other  source,  than  from 
the  fountain  of  all  sacred  truth.  It  is  not  a  love 
of  truth,  but  a  love  of  this  partial  and  unsanctified 
knowledge,  which  gives  so  fearful  an  aspect  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  A  real 
believer  cannot  but  regard  the  Bible  as  that  one 
book  with  which  it  is  his  duty  and  his  high 
privilege  to  begin  and  carry  on,  and  end  all  j^s 
studies — which  he  must  make  his  meditation  by 
day  and  by  night — ^from  which  he  must  derive  all 
his  most  cherished  principles — and  by  which  he 
must  mould  all  his  information« 

And  what  is  the  Bible  that  it  should  be  thus 
studied,  thus  revered,  and  thus  obeyed  ?  It  might 
suffice  to  answer  in  one  word,  that  it  contains  the 
reyeeled  will  of  God;  for  the  truths,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  the  Creator  has  broken  the 
silence  of  nature  to  disclose,  must  be  of  para- 
mount importance  for  his  creatures  to  know,  and 
to  believe ;  and  the  duties  which  his  own  mouth 

Vol.  II, 


has  commanded,  they  are  l)ound  at  all  hazards  to 
fulfil.  But  look  at  the  nature  of  that  revelation, 
and  it  will  at  once  approve  itself  to  your  minds, 
as,  in  its  own  nature,  worthy  of  God  to  give,  and 
unspeakably  valuable  for  man  to  receive.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  moral  darkness,  where  weak- 
ness, and  folly,  and  wickedness,  infect  and  pollute 
the  most  exalted  of  the  Creator's  works,  where 
sorrow  and  suffering  prevail,  and  where  disease 
and  death  are  the  common  lot  of  all  that  breathe. 
How  are  these  appalling  facts  to  be  reconciled  to 
a  belief  of  the  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Eternal  ?  Reason  finds  it  im- 
possible ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  inspired  Word 
the  difficulty  is  solved.  We  are  there  referred  to 
an  a^vful  and  mysterious  transaction,  by  which 
man,  created  upright,  happy,  and  immortal,  cast 
from  him  the  image  of  God,  and  with  his  own 
guilty  hands  brought  woe  and  death  into  a  blessed 
world.  Such  is  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
origin  of  evil.  But  Scripture  does  not  stop  here. 
From  the  same  divine  source  we  learn  that  the 
fall  of  man  is  only  part  of  a  stupendous  scheme, 
by  which  temporary  evil  is  converted  into  eternal 
good  ;  that  when  man  sinned  he  was  not  aban- 
doned by  his  Creator ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his 
very  degradation  is  overruled  by  an  unseen  but 
Almighty  hand,  for  purposes  connected  with  his 
future  dignity ;  that  he  is  to  rise  more  vigorous 
and  noble  from  his  fall,  and  through  sin  and  sor- 
row, pain  and  death,  is  to  be  divinely  led,  till  he  work 
his  arduous  way  to  a  higher  and  more  happy  station 
among  living  beings.  This  is  the  revealed  pro- 
mise to  all  who  will  accept  of  it ;  and  the  means 
are  also  revealed  by  which  that  astonishing  pro- 
mise is  accomplished,  by  which  <<  God  is  made 
just  while  he  is  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly.'' 
The  sacred  volume  assures  us  that  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  to  take  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself ;  that  he  lived,  suf- 
fered, and  died,  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  the 
guilty,  and  to  purify  to  himself  u  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works  ;  that  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep ;  and 
that  he  now  reigns  in  heaven,  our  elder  brother, 
our  intercessor,  and  our  judge. 

What  a  sublime  and  wonderful  view  is  this  of 
the  character  of  God,  of  the  office  of  the  Sanour, 
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and  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man!  If  it  be 
indeed  true,  and  who  bat  a  professed  infidel  can 
deny  it,  of  what  infinite  importance  is  it  that  it 
should  be  known !  But  were  it  not  for  the  oracles 
of  revealed  truth,  what  wonld  become  of  all  this 
amazing  history  of  divine  grace  ?  Deprive  us  of 
the  Bible,  and  whether  we  contemplate  our  Crea- 
tor or  ourselves,  all  is  darkness,  and  doubt,  and 
dismay.  Without  the  discoveries  of  the  Gospel, 
we  would  dwindle  into  the  insignificant  and  help- 
less creatures  of  a  day ;  and  all  our  high  motives 
and  aspirations  would  com^  to  an  end ;  and  our 
most  rational  employment  wouid  be  to  crown  our- 
selves with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered, — ^to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;  and 
hope  would  be  a  shadow,  and  happiness  a  name, 
and  life  itself  an  empty  pageant,  for  man  would  be 
without  a  Saviour,  and  the  world  witbout  a  God ! 

To  prefer  any  kind  of  instruction,  therefore,  to 
the  instruction  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
is  an  act  of  impiety ;  and  should  this  be  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  is  an 
impious  age.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fearful 
clian^es  brought  against  the  Romish  liierarchy, 
that  they  withhold  the  Bible  from  their  deluded 
votaries  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  Protestants  to  have  snatched  this 
inestimable  treasure  from  the  interested  grasp  of 
that  apostate  Church,  and  to  have  nobly  vindi- 
cated Uieir  unalienable  right  to  search  the  sacred 
record  for  themselves.  But  what  avails  it  that 
our  forefathers  burst  the  double  fetters  imposed 
on  their  souls  by  superstition  and  priestcraft,  and, 
bustained  by  faith,  bore  their  undaunted  testimony 
before  princes  and  councils, — in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  closet,  and  at  the  criminal  bar, — what  avails 
it  that  they  resisted,  even  to  deaths  in  the  battle- 
field, on  the  rack,  on  the  scaifold,  and  at  the 
stake,  and,  through  fire  and  blood,  carried  off  the 
hallowed  prize,  that  it  might  become  a  lamp  to 
their  own  path,  and  might  be  transmitted  as  their 
best  legacy  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children — what,  I  say,  avails  this  to  us,  if,  after 
all,  we  neglect  or  carelessly  peruse  this  book  of 
books,  so  iaithfuUy  contended  for,  so  bravely  won, 
so  piously  cherished  ?  Was  it  to  adorn  a  shelf 
or  a  table  that  our  fathers  bestowed  on  us  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  translated  into  oar  own 
language,  unshackled  by  human  authority,  and 
uncontaminated  by  human  glosses  and  traditions  ? 
Was  it  to  be  spoken  of  and  gloried  in  merely-^ 
to  be  an  object  of  pride  and  a  shibboleth  of  party — 
that  this  sacred  deposit  was  placed  in  our  hands  ? 
Who  will  venture  to  avow  it  in  words,  though  so 
many  practically  reveal  that  no  higher  motive 
lurks  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ? 

If  there  be  any  ^rorth  in  our  Protestant  pro- 
fession, it  is  that  it  unseals  the  inspired  record, 
and  places  it  freely  and  liberally  in  our  hands — a 
record  of  infinite  value — ^but  only  valuable  to  us 
when  we  peruse  it  assiduously  and  devoutly,  re- 
ceiving its  doctrines  with  faith  and  love,  and  lay- 
ing its  precepts  up  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may 
pructisv  them  in  our  lives,    Wben  it  lies  in  your 


chamber  a  silent  and  unheeded  monitor,  the  un- 
improved talent  becomes  a  curse  to  yon  instead 
of  a  blessing,  and  when,  neglecting  this  fountain 
of  all-important  knowledge,  you  seek  for  the  cui- 
tivatioi  of  your  minds  only  from  other  w^urces, 
then  a  judicial  blindness  fails  upon  you,  and  the 
light  that  is  in  you  is  converted  into  darkness. 
Such,  I  grieve  to  think,  k  the  prevailing  iBiquit.v 
of  the  present  day ;  and  most  earnestly  do  I  pray 
that  you  may  be  preserved  at  once  from  this  aw- 
ful defection,  and  from  its  inevitable  consequences. 

The  truth  of  all  this  will  be  still  more  appa- 
rent, when  it  is  remembered  that  if  instruction  in 
human  knowledge  be  unaccompanied  with  the 
higher  and  more  important  teaching  derived  from 
revelation,  a  most  unhappy  effect  is  produced  oo 
the  young  and  pliant  mind.  A  chilu  is  naturally 
prone  to  take  his  views  from  the  tbings  and  the 
persons  around  him.  What  daily  presents  itst^lf 
to  his  eyes  and  ears  is  that  which  forms  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  without  direct  religious 
instruction,  all  the  information  he  acquires^  ample 
though  in  other  respects  it  may  be,  profits  him 
nothing  for  eternity,  but  only  binds  him  closer  to 
the  things  of  earth  ;  he  grows  up  a  mere  flatterer 
in  the  passing  sunshine,  or  a  sordid  worlilly 
drudge,  whose  thoughts  and  affections,  whose 
schemes  and  prospects,  are  all  connected  with  his 
present  condition,  who  looks  not  beyond  the  grave, 
who  practically  knows  nothing  of  a  Saviour,  and 
who,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  scarcely 
acknowledges  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, or  even  the  very  existence  of  a  God. 

There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  more  delightful  spec- 
tacle, than  that  of  a  young  Christian  eager  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge,  that,  by  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind,  he  may  better  learn  the  purposes  fur 
which  he  was  sent  into  this  world,  and  more  faith- 
fully pursue  them ;  nor  does  learning  ever  appear 
in  so  useful  and  exalted  a  light,  as  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  preparation  for  eternity.  To  the  Chris- 
tian scholar  every  new  instruction  he  acquires, 
furnishes  a  new  opportunity,  of  which  he  does  not 
fail  to  avail  himself,  of  perceiving  and  of  acknow- 
ledging the  perfections  of  the  great  Creator. 
When  he  reads  the  history  of  man,  he  there  ob- 
serves at  once  the  most  appalling  proofs  of  \l\e 
depravity  of  his  species,  and  the  most  wonderful 
and  cheering  displays  of  an  over-ruling  Provident  t^ 
so  holy  and  righteous,  yet  so  full  of  grace  and 
long-suffering  mercy ;  when  he  inquires  into  ths 
appearances  of  nature,  whether  he  looks  at  the 
structure  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  or  exa- 
mines the  thousand  forms  of  trees,  and  plants,  and 
flowers,  which  deck  its  surface,  or  the  not  Itss 
various  and  amazing  properties  of  the  living  crea- 
tures, for  whose  use  the  things  without  life  were 
made, — it  is  the  haad  of  God  that  h«  sees  and 
adores  in  them  all ;  when  he  extends  his  view  be- 
yond the  narrow  s])an  of  this  lower  world,  and 
oasts  his  bewildered  glance  on  the  immensity  of 
the  universe,  compared  with  which  the  earth  he 
treads  upon  is  but  an  atom,  and  he  himself  as  no- 
thing;— whether  be  attempts  to  o^mprehend  th9 


simple  but  stupendous  laws  by  which  all  things  are 
sustained  and  regulated,  or  to  trace  the  eifects  of 
these  laws  in  actual  operation  among  innumerable 
worlds, — ^wherever  he  turns,  it  is  still  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Eternal,  with 
which,  in  his  gifted  eye,  all  nature  appears  bright, 
and  to  which  he  pays  the  tribute  of  an  amazed  but 
overflowing   heart.     When,   from  the  height  of 
these  speculations,  he  descends  to  the  compara- 
tively  insignificant   concerns   of  the   contracted 
sphere  in  which  he  moves  and  converses,  or  r^ards 
the  little  world  within  himself,  God  is  there  also ; 
and  the  same  Almighty  hand  which  **  wheels  the 
rolling  spheres,"  he  sees  equally  employed  in  re- 
gulating the  petty  affairs  of  a  kingdom,  a  parish,  and 
a  family, — the  same  Infinite  Mind  which  surveys 
and  governs  innumerable  worlds,  his  faith  discovers 
equally  in  the  lowly  cottage,  shedding  peace  on  the 
heart  of  the  awakened  sinner, — smoothing  the  pil- 
low of  sickness, — nay,  counting  the  beatings  of  an 
infant's  heart,  and  numbering  the  hairs  of  its  head. 
The  enlargement  of  mind  which  education  gives 
when  thus  directed  to  its  proper  object,  is  a  source 
of  the  purest  pleasure,  and  of  the  most  exalted 
devotion.      But  amid  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  religious  education  founded  on  the  Bible, 
where      now    is    that    regard    for    the    inspired 
volume,   which   caused  our   forefathers  to  carry 
it  in  their  bosoms,  and  defend  it  with  their  hves  ? 
Where  is  that  sacred  feeling  which  the  sun  wit- 
nessed every  evening  as  he  went  down — when 
the  whole  land  was  vocal  with  the  praises  of  the 
Most    High — and   when  the  solemn  anthem  of 
the  palace  was  echoed  back,  in  not  less  hallow- 
ed   strains,  from  every  lowly  cottage?     Where 
is  that  reverence  for  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which 
spread  a  holy  stillness  over  our  houses,  our  streets, 
and  our  highways ;  which  was  felt  wherever  Chris- 
tian   influence  extended ;  which  not  only  caused 
the  beasts  of  burden  to  partake  in  the  hallowed 
rest,    but  rendered  the  very  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  aiore  tame  and  more  secure  ?  Is  there  not 
on  every  side  an  ominous  Hstlessness  and  indiffo- 
rence  with  regard  to  divine  things?  Does  not  the 
labourer  ply  his  spade,  and  the  farmer  his  plough, 
and  tho  tradesman  his  shuttle  or  his  plane,  with- 
out once  suffering  a  thought  of  God  to  break  in 
on  the  worldliness  of  his  schemes,  or  to  exalt  the 
lowness  of  his  labours  ?  What  proof  is  to  be  found 
that  the  higher  walks  of  hfe  are  dignified  with 
purer  sentinients,  or  adorned  with  more  Christian 
conduct  ?     From  the  evening  fireside,  alike  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  edification  of  pious  con- 
versation has  long  been  banished.    How  few  now 
are  the  family  altars,  round  which  parent  and  child, 
master    and  servant,   assemble  to   mingle   their 
hearts   in  gratitude  for  common  blessings,  or  in 
humble   snpphcation  for  the  supply  of  common 
Wants  1    Hbw  seldom  is  now  heard  a  father's  voice 
tenderly  instructing  his  beloved  children  in  divine 
things ;  or  a  hsping  tongue  reverently  whispering 
the  Saviour's  name,  and  conning  the  history  of 
redeeming  love  I    How  rarely  are  seen  a  mother's 
teurs  oi  aS(^tioa  aad  thankfulness^  as  the  miods 


of  her  children  open  to  clearer  views  of  God  and 
duty,  and  give  stronger  evidence  of  heavenward 
desires  I  We  have  still,  indeed,  the  admirable  in- 
stitution of  parochial  schools,  which  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  our  ancestors  were  careful  to  endow, 
that  the  very  poorest  of  our  people  might  early 
learn  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God ;  but  in  how 
many  instimces  have  these  seminaries  of  religion 
been  converted  into  mere  places  of  instruction  in 
human  learning,  where  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism have  been  either  entirely  discarded,  or  treated 
as  matters  of  inferior  importance ;  and,  even  in 
instances  where  the  original  object  and  spirit  of 
our  schools  have  been  preserved,  and  where  other 
schools  of  rehgious  instruction  are  open  on  the  Sab- 
bath, how  much  of  their  e^ciency,  as  a  great  in- 
strument for  imbuix^  the  minds  of  our  youth  with 
Christian  principles,  has  been  lost  by  the  utter  ne- 
glect of  parents  at  home !  It  is  at  the  family  hearth 
that  piety  and  duty  are  best  taught ;  and  if  children 
find  not  such  instructions  there,  the  mere  exer- 
cises of  memory  and  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  which  pubhc  education  is  chiefly  con- 
fined, can  scarcely  be  expected  to  avail  them  much. 
If,  instead  of  such  instructions,  they  are  accus* 
tomed  under  their  parents*  roof  to  hear  and  to  see 
little  but  what  tends  to  fill  their  minds  with  worldly 
views,  or,  it  may  even  be,  with  positive  wickedness, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  should 
grow  up,  amidst  the  abundance  of  Christian  insti- 
tutions, as  fatal  experience  teaches  us  they  but  too 
generally  do,  ignorant,  regardless,  and  profligate.* 

THE  CONTRAST; 

OR,    THE  EESFECTrVX  ME&ITS  OF  DEISM  AND 
CH&ISTIANITY. 

No.   L 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 
Minister  of  WettnUher. 

In  no  age  has  Christianity  been  without  her  secret  or 
avowed  enemies ;  and  the  present,  so  far  from  being 
an  exception,  differs  from  its  predecessors  only  in  this 
respect,  that  while,  at  former  times,  those  who  im- 
pugned the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
fifdth,  were  modest  and  cautious  in  the  expression  of 
their  doubts,  and  were  found  chiefly  in  the  garb  of 
leaniing  and  philosophy,  revelation  now  meets  with 
assailants,  who  assume  the  hostile  attitude  without  a 
blush,  and  that,  too,  among  classes  of  men  whose 
**  sober  wishes  **  were  heretofore  "  untaught  to  stray  " 
beyond  the  path  of  their  simple  and  rehgious  fore- 
fathers. A  spirit  of  adventurous  inquiry  has  extended 
itself  to  the  extreme  limits  of  society,  and  called  loudly 
for  science  to  stoop  from  the  lofty  elevation  of  her  acade- 
mic chair  to  the  level  of  the  popular  mind ;  and  while  this 
desire  for  universal  knowledge  has,  in  many  instances,' 
received  a  useful  direction,  and  been  followed  with  the 
happiest  results,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
maxim  of  the  poet,  "  drink  deep,  or  taste  not,"  has 
verified  its  dangerous  influence  in  the  minds  of  many, 
who,  flushed  with  their  new  introduction  into  the 
various  processes  and  laws  of  nature,  have  sought  to 
subject  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  to  the 
same  test  of  experiment,  and,  in  the  iailure  of  their 
*  From  a  Scries  of  Letters  printed  and  drculAted  amoDg  tku$ 
Ptftfhiooenor&uthwell,  but  Mm  published, 
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attempts,  Bave  hastily  settled  down  into  doabt  and 
disbelief.  Volume  after  volume  has  been  written  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  such  persons,  and  to  correct 
the  errors  into  which  they  have  fiillen  ;  but,  "  as  peo- 
ple in  general,"  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Home, 
"  for  one  reason  or  other,  like  short  objections  better  than 
long  answers,"  it  is  probable  that  these  refutations  of 
the  deistical  heresy  may  never  have  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  very  individuals  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  were  designed.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
thought  that  no  unimportant  service  will  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  best  interests  of  men, 
by  exhibiting,  in  a  small  compass,  a  history  of  the 
doctrines  and  schemes  of  modern  infidelity,  and  placing 
these  in  juxtaposition  >vith  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
that  religion,  against  which  they  have  urged  their  bold 
and  boastful  pretensions ;  and  as  the  meaner  retailers 
of  this  moral  poison,  in  the  form  of  cheap  and  anony- 
mous pamphlets,  may  be  liable  to  challenge  as  improper 
authority,  may  be  accused  of  ignorance  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  principles  they  recommend  and  circu- 
late, and  be  alleged  to  bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
their  superiors  that  itinerant  hucksters  of  others'  wares 
do  to  the  wholesale  and  independent  merchant,  this 
comparison  between  the  principles,  the  moral  conduct, 
and  the  death-bed  experience  respectively  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  deism  and  Christianity,  shall  be  confined  to 
an  examination  of  the  lives  and  \\Titings  of  those  only 
whom  the  world  has  long  been  accustomed  to  name, 
and  to  think  of  as  the  champions  of  infidelity. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  speculative  principles  of 
infidels,  the  following  summary,  abridged  from  the  use- 
ful work  of  Leland,  may  be  given,  as  comprehending 
the  most  important  of  them.  As  the  being  of  a  Ood 
is  a  fact  which  commends  itself  directly  to  the  un- 
prejudiced understanding  of  every  rational  creature, 
and  of  the  truth  of  which  it  has  been  emphatically 
said,  that  none  but  "  a  fool"  can  doubt,  so  there  has 
been  no  point  which  has  more  exercised  the  specu- 
lations of  infidels,  and  on  which  their  perverted  minds 
have  entertained  more  false  and  discordant  views. 
Hobbes  taught  that  God  exists,  but  he  contradicted  this 
expression  of  his  faith  by  maintaining  that  whatever 
is  not  matter  is  nothing  :  Blount,  that  there  is  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  God,  and  yet,  at  another  time,  asserted 
that  there  are  two  eternal,  independent  Beings : 
Bolingbroke,  that  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many 
gods  than  one  God.  Voltaire  at  first  believed  in  a 
finite  God,  but  at  last  doubted  or  denied  the  existence 
of  any.  Tindal  expressed  a  similar  doubt.  Toland 
believed  the  world  itself  to  be  God.  Hume  was  led 
at  one  time,  by  his  metaphysical  system,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  on  his  favourite  principle,  that  there 
are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  that  the  world  pro- 
ceeds firora  a  cause  {  at  another  time  he  allows  that 
there  is  a  God,  the  idea  of  whom,  however,  is  entirely 
the  invention  of  men's  own  minds ;  for,  according  to 
him,  **  savages  being  conscious  of  nothing  but  disorder 
and  sensual  impulse  within,  cannot  be  conscious  of  any 
thing  better  without  them,  and  thus  to  society  and 
education  we  owe  entirely  the  knowledge  of  a  bene- 
volent," that  is,  in  Hume's  phraseology,  '*a  com- 
plaisant  and  well-bred  deity."*  Against  this  absurd 
opinion  the  pointed  sarcasm  of  Young  was  directed : 

"  God  is  for  erer  in  «  imiling  mood. 

Hc'i  like  thcmscivet ;  or  how  could  he  be  good  ? 

And  they  bluphemc,  who  blacker  schemes  suppose ; 

Devoutly  thus  Jehovah  they  depose,— 

The  pure  !  the  just !  «ud  set  up  in  his  stead 

A  deity,  that's  perfectly  well-bred." 

Unnerni  PauUm. 
*  It  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  de« 


nounced  the  sceptical  princiyles  of  this  philosopher,  as  became  a 
'  ^*  e  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religioi 

ted  ax  a  randiilate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philofophy 
in  the  Univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  about  the  year  17M,  the  fHends  of 


guardian  of  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
Mr  Hume  started  m  a  randiilate  for  the  chair  of 
UnivcfHty  of  Edinburgh,  about  the  year  1 
m  took  the  alarm,  and  the  General  Assembly 
tence  of  solemn  condemnation  of  his  principies,*«a  hostile  at  once 


leligion  took  the  alarm,  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  solemn  condemnation  of  ' "        •     •  •  %     ... 
"*  ''hristianity  and  public  morals. 


Voltaire  was  at  first  a  decided  believer  in  ilie  cxisU 
ence  of  God,  although  in  one  of  his  lighter  works 
(Zadig)  he  speaks  of  the  moral  government  of  Qod  in 
terms  of  the  most  offensive  and  insolent  levity.  Asd 
so  little  tendency  had  his  speculations  to  produce  in 
increased  veneration  for  the  Author  of  all  things,  that 
neither  his  reproaches  nor  his  authority  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  disdples 
from  pushing  his  principles  to  the  direct  disavowal  of 
a  first  cause.  D*Alembert  laboured  pretty  i^nerally 
under  the  imputation  of  being  an  atheist  Both  Di- 
derot and  Condorcet  were  atheists ;  the  former  in  one 
of  his  letters  says,  "  Poor  Voltaire  is  raving*  now : 
t'other  day  he  avowed  his  belief  in  a  God.*'  La 
Harpe  says  that,  after¥rard8^i  these  philosophers  were 
willing  to  allow  that  the  presumption  was  in  &vour  <^ 
a  Deity  I 

With  regard  to  the  creating,  preserving,  and  govern- 
ing providence  of  God,  deists  are  as  divided  in  opinion. 
Blount  held,  that  the  world  was  not  created,  but  was 
eternal :  Chubb,  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  good  or  evil  done  by  men :  Bolingbroke,  In  one 
part  of  his  writings,  asserts,  that  God  having  formed 
the  machine  of  the  world,  and  set  all  things  belooging 
to  it  in  motion,  takes  no  fisrther  csre  of  it  than  a  me- 
chanie  does  of  the  clock  he  has  wonnd  up ;  but  in  another 
part,  as  if  doubtful  of  this  first  view,  declares,  that 
Providence  regards  his  creatures  not  individually,  but 
collectively.  So  that,  according  to  his  notion.  Provi- 
dence will  take  more  care  of  a  fiunily  of  twelve  than  a 
fiunily  of  two ;  and  of  the  empire  of  Russia  or  China* 
than  the  small  kingdom  of  Holland  or  of  Belgium! 
Hume  denied  the  doctrine  of  Providence  altogether, 
■^^yin?*  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  notion, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  believe  it.  And  most  of  the  infideU 
who  have  not  espoused  the  universal  scepticism  of 
Hume,  have  supposed  that  God  resides  in  a  state  of 
absolute  seclusion,  engrossed  with  his  own  pleasure, 
and  feeling  no  concern  about  the  creatures  he  has 
made. 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  God,  Bolingbroke 
taught,  that  all  we  can  know  of  it  is,  that  power  and 
wisdom  belong  to  it,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  moml 
attributes  is  a  mere  supposition  of  men.  Hume  said, 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and 
good — ^that  what  we  call  perfections,  in  God  may  be  de- 
fects— and  consequently,  as  is  well  remarked  by  an  able 
divine,  on  the  principle  of  Hume,  injustice,  folly, 
malice,  and  fiilsehood,  may  be  excellences  in  the  divine 
character  1 

On  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  God,  Hobbes  taught, 
that  all  religion  is  ridiculous.  •  Blount,  in  one  part  of 
his  writings,  says,  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped 
with  prayer  and  pnise;  but  in  another,  objects  to 
prayer  as  a  duty  :  Chubb,  that  all  religions  are  alike, 
and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  religion  a  man 
embraces:  Shaftesbury,  that  there  is  no  higher  war- 
rant for  the  authority  of  religion  than  the  will  of  the 
magistrate.  Byron  denied  the  duty  and  efficacy  of 
prayer ;  *  and,  on  another  occasion  declared,  chat  one 
mode  of  worship  soon  yields  to  another,  and  that  no 
religion  has  lasted  more  than  two  thousand  yearn,  f  And 
in  short,  Hume,  and  all  other  infidels,  by  denying  the 
existence  or  the  attributes  of  God,  preclude  the  very 
possibility  of  worship  being  paid  to  him.  ( 

•  Letter  to  Rev.  Mr  Shenpard,  who  tranimittMl  (he  eopy  of  a 
prayer  which  had  beta  ofierMl  up  by  hia  wife  for  his  Loitblup'i 

conversion. 

t  CapUin  Medwyn't  Converiatloiis  of  Byron. 

}  How  little  Hume  wat  animated  by  the  true  iplrlt  of  philosophy 
in  his  malignant  oppodtion  to  religion,  nuy  be  Judged  of  by  tbe 
candid  acknowledgment  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart :  **  His  aim 
was  not  to  interrogate  nature  with  a  Hew  to  the  dboovery  oftrutb. 
but  by  a  cross-examination  of  nature  to  involve  her  In  tuch  contra. 
dictionaMmirilt  set  aside  tbe  whole oT  litr  cfldMM  aagoodte 
noChiiig.**~/»JMM.  Eua^, 
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In  treatiiig  of  man,  the  notions  entertuned  hj  in- 
fidels are  equally  low,  contradictory,  and  absurd,  with 
those  on  the  being  and  character  of  God.  Blount, 
Chubb,  and  Collins  declare^  that  man  is  a  mere  ma- 
chine, and  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal.  Hume 
agreed  with  them ;  but  he  sometimes  says,  that  the 
soul  is  not  the  same  this  moment  that  it  was  the  last ; 
at  other  times,  that  it  is  not  one  thing,  but  many 
things ;  and  at  other  times,  that  it  is  nothing  at  all ! 
Bolingbroke  said,  that  thoughts  are  nothing  but  the 
inner  matter  of  liie  body  in  motion ;  that  there  is  no 
consdenoe  in  man  except  artificially ;  that  man  is  only 
a  superior  animal ;  lives  only  in  the  present  world,  and 
that  the  soul  grows  in  proportion  to  the  body.* 

When  speaking  of  morality.  Lord  Herbert  taught,  that 
men  are  not  to  be  hastily  condemned,  who  are  led  to 
sin  by  bodily  constitution ;  and  that  the  indulgence  of 
lust  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned 
by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sleepiness  produced  by  lethargy. 
Uobbes  affirmed  that  every  man's  judgment  was  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  take  them  if  he 
can.  Shaftesbury,  in  one  place,  says,  that  virtue  and 
piety  are  so  connected,  that  they  must  be  inseparable 
companions ;  but,  in  another  place,  he  maintains,  that 
men  may  be  virtuous,  although  they  have  no  regard  to 
God  at  an :  Tindal,  that  the  goodness  or  wickedness 
of  all  actions  is  wholly  measured  by  their  tendency ; 
that  every  man  is  a  judge  of  this  tendency,  according 
to  circumstances ;  and  that  no  rule  can  be  given,  for 
circumstances  are  constantly  changing:  BoUngbroke, 
that  man's  chief  end  was  to  gratify  the  appetites  and 
inclinations  of  the  flesh :  Hume,  that  to  want  honesty, 
to  want  understanding,  and  to  want  a  leg,  were  all 
equally  vices;  that  self-denial  and  humility  are  not 
virtues,  but  useless  and  mischievous,  stupifying  the 
understanding,  souring  the  temper,  and  hardening  the 
heart ;  that  pride,  eloquence,  a  good  flow  of  thought 
and  of  lang:uage,  health,  tapering  legs,  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, were  virtues  the  most  eminent,  and  the  most  to 
be  desired ;  that  suicide  is  lawfhl  and  commendable,  as 
it  can  be  no  greater  crime  to  turn  a  few  ounces  o€  blood 
from  their  natural  channel,  than  to  divert  the  Nile  or 
the  Danube  from  its  course  ;t  that  adultery  is  no  evil; 
that  were  it  more  general,  it  would  cease  to  be  scandal- 
ous ;  and  that  when  not  discovered,  it  is  no  crime  at  all. 
Voltaire  end  his  associates  advocated  the  unlimited  grati- 
ficarion  of  the  sensual  passions  and  appetites.  And  Rous- 
seau teaches,  in  his  Emile,  that  one  has  only  to  consult 
one's  self  concerning  good  actions — whatever  he  /eels 
to  be  good  is  good — whatever  he  feeU  to  be  wrong  is 
wrong.  In  fine,  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  Shaftes- 
bury taught,  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  hurtful  to  virtue :  Chubb,  that  men 
will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  to  God,  or  their 
injuries  and  unkindness  to  each  otHer,  but  only  for 
their  injuries  to  the  public ;  that  even  this  is  unneces- 
sary and  useless ;  and  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
is  of  no  advantage  to  men  or  society  :  Hume,  that  no 
reward  or  punishment  can  be  rationally  expected  be- 
yond what  is  already  known  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation; and  that,  as  the  soul,  according  to  him,  is  per- 
petually changing,  like  all  things  else  in  the  world,  the 
crimes  committed  by  men  at  one  time  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  them  at  another :  %  BoUngbroke,  that  God 
punishes  none  for  their  crimes  except  through  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  future  responsi- 
bility. 

"  Of  coune,  according  to  thw  notion,  the  biggest  man  must  al- 
vrayi  have  the  largest  Mul  i  and  Pope,  of  whom  his  Lordship  was 
a  t'foat  admirer,  being  a  little  man,  must  have  bad  little  or  no 
mind  at  aU ! 

t  On  the  same  principle.  It  Is  no  crime  for  one  man  to  murder 
another,  as  it  is  only  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood  Crom  its  natural 
channel. 

}  On  Uito  principle,  np  crtmlnal  could  ever  be  tried  qr  brought  to 
punishment,  ~      ' 


Diderot  used  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  men  surviving  in 
another  world ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  saying  of  h*^, 
*'  that  there  was  no  difference  between  him  and  his  dog, 
except  habit."  Byron,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a 
future  state,  expressed  that  denial  in  a  passage  of  the 
MS.  of  "  Childe  Harold ; "  but  afterwards,  on  the  ur- 
gent remonstrance  of  a  friend,  the  poet  softened  it 
down  into  the  expression  of  a  doubt ;  and  so  it  stands, 

Tet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed  there  be, 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee. 

II.  Canto  Tin. 

In  his  other  writings,  Byron  has  brought  forward  his 
sceptical  notions  on  this  and  other  subjects  of  religion 
with  such  undisguised  publicity,  that  some  future  Le- 
land  may  probably  assign  to  his  Lordship  a  prominent 
place  in  his  view  of  "  Deistical  Writers."  The  follow- 
ing may  be  given  as  a  few  examples  -. — 

Invocation  to  Sappho. 

Dark  Sappho  I  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 

Could  she  not  live,  who  life  ctenial  gave, 
II  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 

That  only  heaven^  to  which  ettrth'*  children  may  aspire  t 

Even  gods  must  yield— religions  take  their  turn : 
'Twas  Jove's— 'tis  Mahomet's ;  and  other  creeds 

Will  rise  with  other  years— till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  burns— his  victim  bleeds — 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds  ! 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  all  religion 
is  a  gross  delusion. 

Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclalmeth  best, 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron. 

Even  where  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  Lord  Byron  has  borne  his  te^itimony  to  the  un- 
mingled  misery  of  licentiousness  and  unbelief,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  think,  without  a  feeling  of  horror,  of  the 
suUen  despair  of  the  mind  firom  which  the  following 
lines  emanated : — 

Though  gay  companions  o*er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fills  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart,  the  heart,  is  lonely  still. 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go,  alas  ! 

Where  all  have  gone  and  all  must  go ; 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was. 

Ere  born  to  life  and  living  wo. 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  secn,~ 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free ; 

And  luiow  whatever  thou  hast  been 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 

No,  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate. 

Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been  ; 
Man  and  tlic  world  so  much  I  hate, 

I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 

To  conclude  this  summary  view  of  the  opinions  of 
the  most  celebrated  infidels.  Volney  and  Dupuis  in 
France,  and  Sir  William  Drummond  in  our  own  country, 
have  got  rid  of  all  religion  by  endeavouring  to  shew 
that  the  systems  of  Moses,  Conhicius.  Zoroaster,  Braraa, 
and  Jesus,  are  all  modifications  of  the  same  thing,  and 
that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  on  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  the  nature  of  God,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  allegorical  representation  of  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy ! 

With  the  opinions  of  infidels,  however,  the  state- 
ments of  divine  revelation  stand  in  striking  con- 
trast. They  are  so  clear,  unambiguous,  and  decisive 
in  their  tone — so  accordant  with  all  that  nature  and 
providence  proclaim  of  the  being  and  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  that  reason  and  conscience  teach  us 
of  our  present  relations  to  Ilim,  and  of  our  future 
accountability  in  another  state  of  existence — and  in 
aU  of  them  there  is  such  a  beautiful  harmony  ob- 
servable, a  harmony  the  more  wonderful  that  they 
were  made  by  different  men  in  different  countries  and 
ages  of  the  world,  who  had  no  knowledge  nor  commu« 
nication  with  each  other,  and  who  could  consequently 
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form  no  concerted  pU&  to  impoM  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  reflecting  and 
unprejuiUced  underataoding  to  resist  the  conviction, 
that  they  proceeded  from  men  under  the  inunediate  and 
unerring  inspiration  of  a  divine  Teacher,  and  that  they 
alone  contain  the  tnithi  by  which  manlcind  are  to  be 
guided,  and  comforted,  and  saved. 

It  hiis  been  our  main  object,  in  the  preceding  paper,  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples held  and  inculcated  by  the  greatest  masters  and 
pntrons  of  modem  iniidclity, — principles  which  they  state 
sometimes  with  a  tone  of  petulant  dogmatism,  and  at 
others  insinuate  with  so  much  fear,  and  doubt,  and  ob- 
scurity, and  self-contradiction,  that  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  to  extract  any  thing  like  a  clear,  intelligible 
idea  of  what  they  wish  the  world  to  receive  aa  their 
scheme  of  faith  and  morality.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  principle,  as  to  the  foundation  and  truth  of  which, 
any  two  of  them  perfectly  agree  ;  and  whoever  submits 
to  the  trouble,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  pain  of  wading 
through  the  mass  of  their  extravagant  and  discordant 
opinions,  will  be  convinced  that  infidelity,  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  successively  embrace  it,  assumes  such  a  wonder- 
ful diversity  of  characters, — ^has  been  founded  on  so  many 
different  and  even  opposite  prindplea,  and  has  sanctioned 
so  many  different  and  even  impracticable  things,  that  it 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  so  well  aa  the  Hydra  of 
antiquity,  ••  that  &bled  monster  of  a  hundred  heads ; " 
and  that  it  can  be  viewed  as  one  jproHd  system  only 
in  this  respect,  that  among  all  the  varieties  of  error 
which  it  contains,  there  is  manifested  the  uniform  ten- 
dency to  outrage  the  best  and  most  sacred  feelings  that 
are  deeply  and  originally  seated  in  our  frame, — to  debase 
the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  extinguish  the  lights  of 
truth  and  hope,  without  leaving  any  substitute  in  their 
place.  This  seems  the  consummation  so  devoutly  wished 
by  all  infidels ;  and  when  we  consider  that  principles  of 
such  a  character  have  been  seriously  formed  and  elabo- 
rately defended  by  men,  some  of  whom  were  eminent  for 
their  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  we  are  led  to  sigh 
over  the  weakness  and  degradation  of  the  human  mind, 
even  when  exhibited  in  ita  greatest  strength, — to  ac- 
knowledge that  unaided  reason,  when  she  pushes  her  in- 
quiries  beyond  her  legitimate  province,  serves  only  to 
conduct  to  a  land  of  shadows  and  darkness, — and  to  stand 
appalled  at  the  criminal  and  heartless  efforts  of  those  who, 
from  pride  of  understanding,  would  rob  poor,  fidlen,  des- 
ponding humanity  of  the  last  refuge  of  the  wretched, 

the  sympathies  of  an  Almighty  Father, — ^the  hope  of  a 
holier  and  happier  world. 

Oh  !  ster.«Ted  idenee  I  bast  thou  wandered  then 

To  waft  ua  home  the  mcMage  of  despair  ? 

Ah  me  1  the  laurelled  wreath  that  murder  rears, 

Blood-nursod,  and  watered  by  the  widow'i  tean, 

Scema  not  ao  fbol,  to  tainted,  and  to  dread, 

A»  wave*  the  night-ahade  round  the  aceptic  head. 

FIRST  AKlfUAL  BXAMINATION  OP  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S  ENGLISH  SCHOOL 
IN  BOMBAY.  • 

Beforb  commencing  the  examination,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Wilson  addressed  the  chairman,  and  his  countrjrmen 
present,  in  substance,  as  follows : — "  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  of  the  day,  I  nuiy  remind  you,  that 
this  institution  is  yet  in  its  infeicy ;  and  that  it  is  more 
that  it  may  profit  by  your  encouragement  and  counte- 
nance, than  that  you  may  be  gratified  by  its  actual 
results,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  your 
attendance  on  this  occasion.  Most  of  the  pupils  are 
but  entering  on  the  study  of  English,  a  circumstance 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  entering  in  general  as 
scholars  only  the  youngest  and  most  promising  of  the 
many  persons  who  have  offered  themselves  for  admis- 
•  rtom  the  Oriental  Chiristian  SpecUtor. 


ftoup  from  our  desire  to  retair.  them  for  a  lengtli  of 
time  sufficient  lor  their  iuhtruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  science,  and  religion,  which  we 
propose  to  teach.  In  the  outset,  I  laboured  under 
great  difficulties  in  procuring  properly  qualified  persons 
to  act  as  teachers  and  monitors  of  the  different  classes, 
and  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  unobjectionable 
books  and  necessary  apparatus.  These  difficulties  have 
been  partly,  and  they  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely 
removed.  The  institution  happily  enjoys  the  be»t  pa- 
tronage and  direction  within  our  native  land,  the  ein- 
dencv  of  which,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  tried  with 
signal  success  ou  the  other  aide  of  India;  and  due  sup- 
port of  every  kind,  I  have  been  assured,  mil  not  be 
wanting.  'WTiat  you  will  principally  have  to  notice  at 
present,  are,  the  system  oteduciition  puri^ued,  the  zeal 
of  the  scholars,  and  the  readiness  of  the  natives  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  those  great  truths,  to  which  we 
owe  all  our  social  blessings,  our  elevation  amon^  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  our  sovereignty  in  this  great  coun- 
try, and,  above  all,  the  hope  which  is  dearest  to  our 
hearts,  that  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  et^jriiity, 
"we  shall  reign  as  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  1  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  fiu*  distant^  when,  through  tiie 
grace  of  God,  the  knowledge  here  communicated,  will, 
both  as  it  respects  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
be  blessed  to  its  recipients,  and  through  them  to  many 
of  their  countrymen,  to  advance  whose  interests  Diviiie 
Prondence  has  placed  us  under  the  most  sabred,  and 
now  increasingly  felt  obligations.  This  hope,  dwelL'ng 
within  us  all,  is  an  ample  warrant  for  your  valued  coun- 
tenance of  the  in3titution,  for  my  connection  with  it 
as  a  Missionary,  and  for  my  humbly  resolving,  in  ac- 
cordance wth  the  vitw%  of  the  venerable  body  whose 
agent  I  am  honoured  to  be,  and  with  principles  which 
I  had  formed  before  I  set  a  foot  on  these  shores,  to 
devote  to  it  a  large  share  of  my  attention,  without  ne- 
glecting other  important  duties  which  harmonize  with 
its  objects,  and  the  discharge  of  which  will  most  essen- 
tially contribute  to  its  success,  if,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  which  present  appearances  encourage  us  to 
expect,  they  prove  instrumental  in  bringing  any  por- 
tion of  the  natives,  vidth  their  children,  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church." 

Ten  Marathi  boys  of  the  seventh  class,  selected  from 
the  Maruthl  schools  of  the  mission  with  the  view  of 
being  educated  as  teachers  for  them,  read  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Mark  in  their  native  tongue,  and  answered 
with  the  greatest  readiness  any  questions  asked  them 
respecting  the  Gospel  history  and  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Dr  Wilson  mentioned,  that  they  had 
mastered  the  English  alphabet  in  a  single  day ;  and  in 
one  month  had  begun  to  read  and  translate  little  sen- 
tences from  the  English  Instructor,  No.  1,  with  con- 
siderable ease,  as  was  8he>vn  when  they  were  joined 
by  their  companions.  The  classes  were  then  called  up 
in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  precis ;  and  the  result 
of  the  examination  was  highly  encouraging.  The  nari  ves 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  gratified  by  what  they 
witnessed.  "  AJl  who  were  present,"  it  is  said  in  an 
editorial  article  of  a  GujaritM  newspaper,  "  were  fully 
satisfied  that  no  such  progress  as  that  made  by  the  boys 
of  this  school  within  the  eleven  n^onths  of  its*  existence 
has  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  institution  in  thi»  place. 
In  reading,  arithmetic,  chronology,  geography,  transla- 
tions, the  knowledge  of  man,  and  other  objects  of  na- 
tural history,  the  Christian  Shdstra,  (i.  c,  the  Bible,) 
and  other  kinda  of  learning,  many  of  them  have  attained 
a  degree  of  proficiency,  which  all  acknowledged  re- 
flected the  greatest  honour  on  the  teachers  and  their 
head.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr  Parish  expressed  his  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  natives  have  derived,  and  will  derive, 
from  the  school,  and  expressed  his  great  gratification 
at  the  exertions  and  excellent  qualificationa  of  the  tutors 
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and  their  niperintendeni.  The  Rer.  Mr  Laurie  then 
delivered  an  eloquent  speedi.*' 
Mr  Laurie's  remarks  were  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  1  have  a  sincere  pleasure  in  expressing  my  heart- 
felt approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  I  feel 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  perhaps  to  say  any 
thing ;  for  what  we  have  witnessed  may  safely  be  left 
to  win  its  way,  as  I  am  perauaded  it  has  already  won 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  every  one  preset.  StiU,  I 
eaimot  be  a  silent  spectator  at  the  fir»t  examination  of 
this  school,  belonging  to  the  mission  with  which,  uuder 
a  different  name,  and  under  different  auspices,  >t  have 
so  long  been  connected,  and  now  the  mission  of  our 
venerable  Church. 

"  You  have  been  told,  that  the  school  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  I  believe  that  not  twelve  months  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  established.  It  is  therefore  the  day  of 
small  things,  irom  which  much  could  not  have  been 
expected,  but  from  which,  I  conceive,  a  great  deal  has 
in  reality  been  gained.  When  1  look  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  pvpils — at  the  variety  of  the  exercises,  ele- 
mentary thoiiii^  th^  almost  all  are»  in  whieh  they  are 
engaged — at  the  spirit  of  eauUation  which  seems  gen- 
erally to  have  been  excited,  and  at  the  progress  of  many 
of  the  boys  especially  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
its  doctrines,  and  its  great  fbicts,  and  in  correct  read- 
ing, and  in  understanding  what  they  read ;  I  am  assured 
that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  spectator  when  I 
say,  that  the  examination  has  offered  good  testimony 
to  diligence  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  pupUs, 
and  to  the  zeal«  the  fidelity,  and  fitnesa  of  their 
teachers. 

"  Beautiful  and  gratifying  it  always  is,  to  see  so 
many  of  the  young  brought  together  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  educa4ion,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
peculiarly  beautiful  here.  We  have  here  upwards  of 
two  hundj-ed  children*  of  almost  every  caste  and  deno- 
iiiijialion  in  this  gr^t  country,  receiving  that  blftssing 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  masters,  and  in  a  language 
fbfcfign  to  them  alL  We  all  know  something  of  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
tongue  as  amy  enable  us  to  read  it,  and^  above  all,  to 
speak  it,  and  to  think  in  it ;  yet  that  difficulty  has,  in 
some  degree,  been  surmounted  by  many  of  those  boys, 
for  they  both  read  in  our  language,  and  understand 
what  they  read.  And,  be  it  observed,  that  they  are 
taught  to  read  not  books  of  human  learning  only,  but 
the  Book  of  infinite  wisdom — ^the  blessed  volume  which 
we  value  as  alone  unfolding  to  ignorant  and  nuned 
men  the  true  way  to  peace  with  God  and  eternal  sal- 
vation. On  this  point  I  do  not,  for  obvious  reasona, 
mean  to  dwell,  but  it  is  one  which,  as  a  Christian  mi- 
nister, I  cannot  omit  to  notice,  and  it  is  a  feature  in 
the  character  of  this  institution,  which,  would  to 
God,  were  visible  in  that  of  every  seminary  in  tlds 
land. 

**  I  have  said  that  this  school  ia  in  ita  infiincy.  B  la 
so  not  only  in  respect  of  age,  but  of  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  being  taught  in  it.  But,  from 
\v\\Rt  has  been  stated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr  Wilson, 
who  founded  the  school,  and  who  diligently  superin- 
tends it,  I  know  it  to  be  his  intention  to  carry  forward 
the  pupils  to  the  higher  departments  of  Euiropean  liter- 
ature and  science,  and  of  Christian  theology.  An  ex- 
periment of  thii*  sort  has  already  been  made  in  Eastern 
India,  in  connection  with  this  mission,  and  with  splen- 
did success.  And  if  success  has  followed  the  experi- 
ment in  Caleutta,  why  may  it  not  be  the  result  here 
also?  The  capacity  of  the  pupils  here  camiot  be  deem- 
ed inferior.  The  blessing  of  God,  which  we  are  war- 
ranted to  supplicate  in  such  a  case,  is  every  where  alike 
inrJucntial;  and  when  I  tui'n  to  the  masters  of  the 
school,  whose  fitness  has,  in  so  far,  been  satisfactorily 
evinced;  and  especially  to  my  reverend  fHend,  whose 
talents  are  so  well»  knovm»  I  see  every  reason  to  look 


forward  to  results  from  this  instftation  the  most  satis- 
fectory.  On  the  foundation  which  is  here  laid,  I  trust 
a  superstructure  of  solid  learning  may  yet  be  reared. 
And  though  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  I  hope  in 
God  the  day  will  come,  when,  from  this  seminary,  na- 
tive youths  will  go  forth,  imbued  not  only  with  the 
knowledge  whidi  is  useful,  and  confers  distinction  in 
this  life,  but  with  that  better  kaming  which  has  a 
reference  to  the  future~*-4md  able  and  willing  to  impart 
to  others  the  blessing  which  they  have  themselves  re« 
ceived. 

"  But  I  cazmot  withold  the  remark,  that,  in  order  to 
this,  a  combination  of  means  and  effort  is  necessary-^ 
on  tile  part  of  the  pupils,  of  the  masters,  and  of  the 
community  at  large. 

**  To  you»  my  young  friends,  pupils  in  this  institur 
tion,  permit  me  to  offer  an  advice,  and  an  encourage- 
ment. You  have  begun  well.  The  exhibition  of  this 
day  has  done  credit  to  many  of  you.  But,  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  stop  here.  Do  not  rest  satisfied  with  pre- 
sent attainments  in  knowledge.  Aspire  to  the  highest. 
Rest  assured^  the  further  you  advance,  the  more  will 
it  be  prized  for  its  own  sake.  Knowledge,  it  has  been 
said,  IS  power.  So  it  is  in  the  conviction  and  confes- 
sion of  those  who  possess  it.  And  what  knowledge 
has  done  for  others,  it  will  do  for  you.  When  united 
with  goodness,  it  is  a  distinction  the  most  enviable ; 
and  if  it  renders  others  useful  and  disting^bed,  so 
will  it  render  you.  But,  if  you  desire  the  attainment, 
you  must  be  diligent.  You  must  be  attentive,  and 
regular  in  your  attendance  at  school.  You  must  be 
patient  and  persevering  in  fhe  preparation  of  school 
exercises,  and  docile  and  obedient  to  your  teachers. 
What  they  do  is  for  your  benefit ;  and  as  you  would 
strengthen  th^  hands,  and  encourage  their  hearts,  I 
repeat  the  admonition*  be  diligent  and  submissive  to  all 
that  they  enjoin. 

"  To  the  masters  ot  the  school  I  offer  the  language 
not  of  admonition,  for  that  I  am  persuaded  they  need 
not,  but  of  encouragement  and  kindness.  I  can,  in 
some  degree,  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  your  situa- 
tion. Every  parent  and  guardian  of  youth,  who  feels 
and  is  so  ready  to  avow  the  difficulty  of  managing  their 
families,  can  appreciate  it.  But  what  is  a  small  family 
in  comparison  of  a  combination  like  that  now  before 
us  ?  We  have  here  upwards  of  two  hundred  children, 
each  one  exhibiting  some  shade  of  difference  in  temper 
and  in  talent  from  every  other;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
the  exercise  of  patience,  and  a  command  of  temper,  is 
surely  necessary.  But  be  not  discouraged.  Yours  are 
labours  of  love  for  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  the  young.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  strengthening  con-> 
viction,  and  a  high  reward.  And  He,  who  has  inspired 
the  inclination  to  do  good,  will  lend  the  ability  neces- 
sary to  its  accomplishment. 

**  And  upon  thfe  public  at  large  a  duty  rests,  m  con- 
nection with  this  and  kindred  institutions.  I  think  I 
can  safely  appeal  to  every  native  parent,  and  be  assur- 
ed he  will  not  be  backward  in  aiding  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  in  the  country  which  must  be  dear 
to  him.  To  Christians,  however,  I  have  undoubted 
right  to  appeal.  They  are  designed  and  commanded 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  Let  us  obey  the  com- 
mand as  we  may  have  power.  Aud  the  humblest  and 
poorest  has  the  power.  If  he  have  not  money  to  be- 
stow, he  has  his  good  example  to  set  before  others ; 
he  nas  his  good  word  to  offer  in  the  society  in  which 
he  moves ;  and  he  has  a  throne  of  grace  which  he  may 
approach  in  prayer  for  that  blessing  from  on  high, 
without  which  every  human  effbrt  will  fall  fruitiess  to 
the  earth.  May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  rest  upon 
this  school,  and  upon  every  school  and  Christian  institu- 
tion in  this  great  comitry  I  And  may  God  hasten  the  day, 
when  the  means  that  are  useO  will  realize  all  their  success « 
and  when  knowledge,  and  especially  thttt  better  know- 


nal  world,  shall  cover  tbe  eartu,  as  tne  waterg  cover 
the  channel  of  the  great  deep  I " 

M£RCY  ON  THE  JUDOMBNT-DAT : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  David  Davidson, 

Minister  of  Broughty^Ferry, 

«•  The  Lord  grant  unto  him,  that  he  may  find  mercy  of 
the  Lord  in  that  day."— 2  Tim.  i.  16. 

Without  insisting  on  the  Christian  mode  of  re- 
quiting a  benefactor's  kindness,  or  the  expression 
of  gratitude  by  the  offering  of  intercession,  of 
which  an  example  is  furnished  hj  the  text,  I 
propose  merely  directing  your  attention  to  the 
important  season  and  important  blessing  of  which 
the  apqstle  speaks. 

I.  Attend  to  the  important  season.  He  sa}^, 
**  The  Lord  grant  nnto  him,  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  that  day:"  and  what 
meaneth  the  strange  expression,  ^^thcU  «?JwF" 
It  is  one  which  the  apostle  frequently  uses,  llius, 
in  a  preceding  verse,  he  speaks  of  Christ  "  being 
able  to  keep  that  which  he  committed  unto  him 
unto  that  day:"  and  in  another  part  of  this 
epistle,  of  "the  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  the  Righteous  Judge  would  give  him  at 
that  day'*  And  though  the  phrase  does  not  by 
itself  point  out  any  specific  period  of  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  from  the  connection  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  to  the  epoch  the  apostle  refers  to. 
The  day  is  that,  which  is  elsewhere  called  "  the 
last  day,*'  because  then  the  end  of  this  world's 
history,  as  a  place  of  trial  at  least,  will  be  come, 
and  time,  which  had  been  measured  by  days,  will 
be  merged  in  an  immeasurable  eternity :  which  is 
called  also  "  the  great  day,"  because  then  scenes 
unparalleled  before  in  grandeur  will  be  unfolded, 
and  affairs  that  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
magnitude  will  be  transacted, — ^such  scenes  and 
affairs  as  will  throw  into  the  shade  the  most 
splendid  spectacles  and  momentous  transactions 
of  time,  and  tower  towards  the  infinite  in  sub- 
limity and  importance :  which  is  called  besides, 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  because  then  our  Lord  ia 
to  be  revealed  from  heaven  the  second  time,  for 
the  completion  of  the  plan  which  led  to  his  former 
manifestation,  and  to  come  down  through  the  rent 
sky  on  our  arrested  world,  with  all  the  august 
insignia  of  its  Judge :  which  is  called  moreover, 
"the  day  of  judgment,"  because  then  all  the 
myriads  that  have  lived  shall  be  gathered  before 
the  great  white  throne,  an  irreversible  sentence 
pronounced  on  the  characters  they  have  borne, 
and  their  eternal  destinies  to  weal  or  to  woe 
determined  and  declared.  It  is  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  the  sacred  writers, 
"  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  viath  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also,  and  all  that  is  therein,  shall  be  burnt 
up :" — the  day,  on  which  "  the  Lord  himself  will 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archung^el  and  the  trump  of  Qod^  and  be 


with  all  the  holy  angels,  and  sit  upon  the  throoe 
of  his  glory:" — ^the  day,  on  which  "all  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  fiear  his  voice,  and  ishall 
come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  re- 
surrection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation:" — the  day,  on 
which  "  we  must  all  appear  before  the  jadgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,"  and  hear  addressed  to  us,  either 
the  r^oicing  call,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  &om  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  or,  the  heart-withering 
denunciation,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels." 

And  may  not  the  day,  which  shall  be  thus  sig- 
nidized,  be  appropriately  designated,  as  it  is  in  the 
text  ?  May  it  not  justly  be  spoken  of,  as  if  it 
eclipsed  all  other  days,  and  rendered  them  on- 
worthy  of  thought  or  mention?  Ah!  we  oft 
forget  its  coming,  and  think  lightly  of  its  solem- 
nities. But,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  holy 
apostle.  Endowed  as  he  was  pre-eminently  with 
the  faith,  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
he  had  its  mighty  and  magnificent  r^ities  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes ; — he  seemed  already  to 
see  on  the  distant  horizon  the  faint  light  of  its 
dawning; — ^he  was  living  in  daily  and  diligent 
preparation  for  it;  and  to  the  insuring  for  himself 
and  his  brethren,  of  mercy  from  the  Lord  when  it 
should  actually  arrive,  were  directed  his  tmwearied 
labours  and  unceasing  prayers.  How  naturally, 
then,  and  how  suitably,  and  how  strikingly  doe& 
he,  in  referring  to  it,  coll  it  "  that  day,"  as  th<; 
day  most  pregnant  with  great  events-— the  day 
most  familiar  to  his  meditations. 

And,  O  brethren !  what  day  so  worthy  to  engross 
our  thoughts  ? — ^what  day  so  fitted  to  monopolize 
our  regards? — ^what  day  so  fully  fraught  with 
potent  and  resistless  clsoms  on  our  most  inten&e 
contemplation  and  most  anxious  solicitude  ? 
Think,  then,  of  that  day.  Look  forward,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  that  day.  And,  Oh !  let  not  an  v 
of  the  engagements  of  these  passing  and  insig- 
nificant days,  prevent  you  from  preparing  for  t^e 
arrival  of  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lor^ 

II.  But  the  apostle  speaks  of  an  important 
blessing,  as  well  as  an  important  season,  and  to 
that,  fdso,  turn  your  attention.  '<  The  Lotd 
grant  unto  him,"  he  says  of  Onesiphoros,  **  that 
he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day," — 
"  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day," — that  is  the 
blessing ;  and  what  does  it  comprehend  ?  Mercy 
stands  contrasted  with  justice,  and  is  but  another 
name  for  free  and  undeserved  favour,  or  the  mani- 
festation of  kindness  to  such  as  are  utterly  desti- 
tute of  merit.  It  is  exercised  by  a  judge,  when 
he  pardons  one  who  has  been  convicted  anid  con- 
demned ;  and  it  is  exercised  by  the  Saprenm 
Judge  of  all,  when  he  delivers  from  punishment 
and  receives  as  righteous,  those  who  have  sinned 
against  him.  A  man  finds  mercy,  therefore,  when 
his  sins  are  forgiven,  ^n4  his  person  acoeptedt 
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And  since  this  is  the  beginning  of  salvation ;  since 
justification  is  the  harbinger  of  every  other  bless- 
ing ;  since  all  things  that  are  good  in  time  and  in 
eternity  shall  assuredly  follow  in  the  train  of  for- 
giveness and  acceptance, — ^for  a  man  to  find  mercy 
even  now»  amid  the  trials,  and  changes,  and  im- 
perfections of  this  present  life,  is  to  be  truly 
blessed.  It  is  to  have  guaranteed  to  him  aU  that 
is  included  in  eternal  life, — ^that  gift  of  God, — 
that  munificent  donation  of  infinite  mercy.  Nor 
will  the  largess  be  diminished,  or  the  security 
invalidated,  on  the  day  of  judgment.  He  who 
finds  mercy  then,  is  insured,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  hinderance  or  want,  in  all  that  he  wishes, 
in  all  that  he  needs,  in  all  that  he  can  receive. 
To  find  mercy  on  that  day,  is  to  escape  the 
tremendous  condemnation  which  sin  entads, — ^it 
is  to  be  owned,  and  i4)proved,  and  rewarded  by  the 
judge, — it  is  to  receive  the  tokens  of  his  love  and 
tb6  meed  of  his  applause, — ^it  is  to  be  pronounced 
the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of  heaven, — it 
is  to  be  exalted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  rich 
and  unfading  inheritance  of  blessings,  which  grace, 
divine  and  exhaustless,  has  prepared.  And,  oh, 
how  blessed  those  who  are  treated  thus ;  how  in- 
effably beatific  to  find  the  Saviour  in  the  judge, — 
to  receive  a  look  of  compassion  and  a  word  of 
kindness  when  standing  before  the  great  tribunal, 
— ^to  be  assured  of  the  favour  of  God,  at  that 
solemn  moment  when  the  sentence  of  doom  is  to 
be  proclaimed, — ^to  be  distinguished  and  separated 
as  the  objects  of  redeeming  love,  when  He  who 
sits  upon  the  throne  is  apportioning  to  each  in- 
dividual of  the  innumerable  host  congregated  in 
awful  expectation  around  him,  his  destiny  of  curse, 
or  of  blessing,  in  the  ages  of  eternity.  Oh,  to 
find  mercy  on  that  day  is  to  be  made  happy  for 
ever, — ^it  is  to  be  unalterably  safe,  and  completely 
blessed,  and  everlastingly  glorious;  and  can  its 
importance,  then,  be  set  forth  in  the  language  of 
man,  or  can  finite  mind  conceive  it  ? 

That  it  was  of  surpassing  worth  in  the  i^)ostle's 
estimation,  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  ofifers  the  prayer.  He  had  experienced, 
during  his  imprisonment,  rare  and  disinterested 
kindness  from  Onesiphorus ;  his  heart  was  over- 
fiowing  with  gratitude  to  his  generous  benefactor, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  his  most  fervent  desire 
that  he  should  be  abundantly  rewarded.  What, 
then,  does  he  seek  for  him  in  prayer  ?  Not  those 
things  which  men  are  wont  most  highly  to  esteem, 
and  most  eagerly  to  pant  for ;  not  the  enjoyment 
of  earthly  prosperity,  in  any  of  its  fascinating  forms. 
No,  but  fixing  his  eye  on  that  great  day,  when  the 
things  of  time  shall  be  wrapt  in  devouring  flame, 
and  the  things  of  eternity  brought  forth  to  view, 
as  the  only  and  enduring  realities,  he  seeks  for 
him  mercy  of  the  Lord  then.  And  who  sees  not, 
therefore,  that  he  accounted  the  objects  of  human 
ambition,  trifling  and  contemptible  in  comparison 
with  this;  that  in  his  mind,  enlightened  and 
guided  by  inspiration,  this  surpassed  every  one  of 
them,  and  iB&oitely  transcended  them  all  in  worth 
and  preciouBnew  ?  ^ 


There  are  many  considerations  oesides,  which 
go  to  illustrate  the  high  importance  and  exceeding 
desirableness  of  mercy  on  that  day ;  and  one  of 
these  is,  that  it  will  then  be  felt  to  be  peculiarly 
needful.  Mercy,  indeed,  is  needed  at  all  times. 
As  all  have  sinned  greatly  against  heaven  and  in 
God's  sight,  every  one  needs  it  in  every  action  and 
circumstance,  and  throughout  every  period  of  his 
life.  But  if  there  be  a  time  when  it  can  seem 
more  necessary  than  at  another,  it  is  "  that  day." 
Emphatically  is  this  taught  by  the  apostle  in  the 
prayer  of  the  text.  Even  when  he  is  commending 
Onesiphorus,  as  one  among  a  thousand;  even 
when  inclined  to  make  the  most  favourable  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  and  extol  him  the  most  for 
his  generous  friendship,  he  stiU  speaks  of  him,  as 
if  he  would  need  mercy  then ;  and  what  a  striking 
attestation  is  there  here  to  the  truth  that  mercy 
will  then  be  felt  to  be  the  one  great  and  pressing 
necessity  of  all  I  And  who  can  doubt  it  r  Men 
may  now  imagine  they  are  righteous,  mav  muse 
complacently  on  their  own  merits,  may  indulge 
the  presumptuous  fancy  that  they  have  a  claim  on 
the  favour  of  God,  and  the  rewards  of  heaven,  but 
on  the  last  day  that  delusion  will  be  gone.  No 
one  will  venture,  when  the  judgment  is  set  and  the 
books  are  opened,  to  seek  for  justice  as  all  he 
needs.  Oh  no !  then,  at  least,  it  will  be  universally 
and  urgently  felt  that  mercy  is  needed,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  the  portion  assigned  but  tribulation 
and  anguish,  if  mercy  be  withheld. 

Another  consideration,  tending  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  blessing,  is  that  it  will  not  be  shared 
in  by  all.  This  is  obviously  implied  in  the  apostle's 
intercessory  petition.  In  seeking  mercy  for  his 
benefactor,  he  testifies  his  assurance  that  there 
were  some,  that  there  were  many,  who  would  not 
find  mercy  on  that  day,  for  why  else  should  he  so 
earnestly  have  solicited  it  for  him  ?  And  we  are 
elsewhere  assured  that  some  <<  shall  have  judg- 
ment without  mercy,''  and  shall  bear  not  the  love 
but  '<  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  believe  that  any  of  our  brethren  or  ourselves 
should  experience  no  mercy  in  the  presence  of  the 
Judge ;  and  we  can  scarcely  tolerate  the  bare  idea 
of  one  standing  before  his  bar,  and  there  receiving 
no  smile,  and  finding  no  grace.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  shall  be  the  fate  of  multitudes, 
and  that  as  to  all  who  are  unbelieving  and  ungod- 
ly, <<  he  who  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  upon 
them,  and  he  who  formed  them  will  show  them  no 
favour."  And  will  not  their  fate  enhance  the 
value  of  mercy  ?  Will  not  this  seem  peculiarly 
precious  to  those  who  enjoy  it,  when  they  see 
others  excluded  from  its  riches  and  debarred  from 
its  blessings  ?  If  the  mariner  who  is  saved  from 
the  wreck,  when  all  his  shipmates  are  lost,  esti- 
mates his  preservation  more  highly  than  he  who 
has  returned  to  the  desired  haven  with  them  all  in 
safety,  must  it  not  seem  a  glorious  benefit  to  ap- 
pear as  "  vessels  of  mercy  prepared  unto  glory," 
when  many  fellow-sinners  are  found  to  be  "  vessels 
of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?  " 

Another  qonsidemtion  still,  which  may  well 
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exalt  the  blessing  iB  our  eyes,  is,  that  if  mercy  be 
not  found  then,  it  will  never  be  found.  It  is  even 
unsafe  to  neglect,  for  one  moment,  the  seeking  of 
mercy,  yet  mercy  may  he  obtained  by  those  who 
long  neglect  it.  Though  one  opportunity  pass 
away  unimproved,  it  may  be  Ibnnd  the  next,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  opportunities  it  may 
still  be  found.  Although  many  Sabbaths  should 
pass  by  and  leave  the  soul  without  it,  there  is  still 
a  possibility,  at  least,  of  its  being  ibund  before  the 
last  Sabbath's  sun  has  set.  But  after  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day  begins,  there  will  be  no 
space  for  repentance,  no  room  for  prayer.  If  no 
mercy  be  found  on  that  day,  there  can  be  no  hope 
or  prospect  of  obtaining  mercy  throughout  all 
eternity.  To  that  blessing,  those  who  meet  not 
with  it  before  the  judgment^seat,  must  bid  an 
eternal  farewell.  And  with  what  value  does  that 
consideration  invest  it  I 

And  yet  another  circumstance  which  magnifies 
the  value  of  the  blessing,  is,  that  the  condition  of 
those  by  whom  mercy  shall  not  then  be  found, 
will  be  pre-eminently  wretched.  Not  to  find 
mercy  on  that  day  is  to  be  undone,  altogether  and 
eternally  undone.  It  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
fkvour  of  ^e  only  Being  that  can  save ;  it  is  to 
be  sentenced  to  excessive  and  everlasting  woe  ;  it 
is  to  be  consigned  to  the  prison-house  of  misery 
and  despair,  where  **  the  mercy  of  God  is  clean 
gone  for  ever,"  and  where  **  he  hath  forgotten 
to  be  gracious.''  And  who  can  calculate  the 
precionsnese  of  deliverance  from  such  a  fiite  as 
this? 

Imagine,  my  brethren, — and  when  you  do  bo,  yon 
are  but  overlooking  a  narrow  and  ever  narrowing 
interval,  and  thinking  of  what  shall  soon  be  real- 
ized in  greater  awfulness  than  you  can  conceive, — 
imagine  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  actually  come; 
that  the  omniscient  Judge  has  descended  in  his 
chariot  of  glory,  and  with  his  retinue  of  angels ; 
that  you  have  been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
the  grave  by  the  blast  of  that  trumpet,  which  once, 
as  it  waxed  bnder  and  louder,  made  Mount  Sinai 
to  shake  and  the  hosts  of  Israel  to  tremble ;  that 
you  have  been  summoned,  by  a  resistless  mandate, 
before  the  throne  of  Him,  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters;  and  that  the  solemn  epoch,  so  often 
spoken  of,  but  so  feebly  anticipated,  has  actually 
arrived,  when  the  sentence  is  to  be  uttered  thai 
shall  seal  your  fate  for  ever :  What  think  yon  of 
mercy  nowf*  Can  you  do  without  it  ?  does  it  seem 
to  you  a  trifle  ?  is  it  unworthy  of  your  thoughts  ? 
would  you  prefer  before  it  the  sweetest  of  this 
world's  pleasures,  the  brightest  of  this  world^s 
honours,  the  richest  of  this  world's  empires  ?  Ah ! 
it  cannot  be.  Does  not  every  thing  seem  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity,  in  oomparison  of  mercy? 
Would  not  mercy  seem  chei^ly  purchased  by  the 
whole  world,  if  mercy  could  be  bought,  and  you 
had  such  a  price  to  tender  ?  Is  not  mercy,  in 
your  estimation,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that 
is  precious  ?  Were  the  Judge  to  say,  that  for  you 
.there  is  no  merqy-^what anguish  would  seize  you 


— what  lamentations  escape  fipom  you^— what  as 
aspect  of  horror  and  despair  would  yon  assume^ 
and  how  profoundly  and  irretrievaUy  wretched 
wouM  your  destiny  seem!  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  He  to  declare  that  you  should  receive 
mercy,  were  yoo  to  see  it  in  his  eye,  and  bear  it 
in  his  voice^^what  ecstasy  would  fill  your  hearty 
and  what  anthems  flow  from  your  tongues  I  How 
would  your  countenances  brighten  with  the  smik 
of  heaven's  blessedness,  and  on  what  a  glonottt 
career  of  honourable  service  and  ennptiu*ed  en- 
joyment would  yott  seem  to  enter!  But  yon 
cannot,  as  yet,  weigh  against  each  other,  the  feel- 
ings of  these  opposite  conditions:  you  cannot 
conceive  what  it  is  to  be  driven  to  the  left  hand, 
or  drawn  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  man: 
and  yet  surely  you  know  enough,  to  feel  that 
nothing  is  equal  in  importance  to  finding  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day. 

And  will  you  not  then  take  i^  this  petitioB  for 
yoiu*selves  ?  Will  you  not  fall  down  before  the 
mercy-seat^  and  cry,  <<  The  Lord  grant  unto  me^ 
that  I  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  that  day  ?  " 
I  commend  to  you  that  prayer,  breUiren.  Ik 
doth  suit  you  well,  whatsoever  your  .character. 
It  will  suit  you  every  day  of  your  lives :  H  will 
suit  you  on  your  dying  day.  O  be  persuaded  to 
offer  it  in  your  own  behalf  I 

Of  these  three  things  only  let  me  remind  you: 
I.  If  mercy  is  to  be  found  at  last,  it  must  be 
sought  now.  To  seek  it  for  the  first  time,  after 
the  day  of  judgment  has  dawned,  will  be  utterly 
useless.  On  it,  even  a  cry  for  the  rocks  and 
mountains  to  fall  and  cover,  would  be  unheard ;  a 
prayer  even  for  a  drop  of  water  would  be  unan- 
swered. The  day  of  grace  will  then  have  closed, 
and  left  not  even  the  glimmering  of  twilight  to 
cheer  the  sinner's  bewildered  spiht:  the  opportu- 
nity of  coming  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  to 
obtain  mercy,  will  then  be  withdrawn  for  ever: 
and  for  those  who  have  trifled  with  offered  mercy, 
there  can  remain  nothing,  bat  that  fiery  indigna- 
tion, which  shall  consume  the  adversaries.  It  is 
nowy  therefore,  that  you  must  seek  th^  blessing: 
now  that  you  must  smite  upon  your  breasts  and 
cry,  "  God  be  merciful  tio  me  a  sinner  1 "  O  be- 
ware then  of  losing  the  golden  opportunity.  On 
this  day  of  salvation,  let  the  earnest  prayer  ascend 
to  the  Father  of  Mercies. 

2.  AjQfain,  if  mercy  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must 
be  souf^ht  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  Jus- 
tice is  an  e{i<^ntial  attribnt«  of  the  divine  character; 
and  justice  pronounces  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  all.  Without  renpect  to  a  Mediator,  there- 
fbre,  there  seems  no  room  or  possibility  for  the 
exercise  of  mercy ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
and  preposterous  to  expect  it.  But  a  scheme  has 
been  contrived  in  the  councils  of  heaven  for  har- 
monizing the  exercise  of  mercy  with  the  claims  of 
justice;  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  we 
assured,  that  a  plenary  expiation  for  sin  having 
been  made  by  Emanuel's  agony,  there  is  forgive- 
ness with  God,  and  plenteous  redemption,  and 
abundant  mercy.    It  is  through  Jesus,  then,  that 


yoTi  must  look  for  tne  blessing':  it  u  Ms  ment, 
that  you  must  make  your  only  plea.  Let  your 
hope,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  ;  and  when  you  seek  for  mercy,  see  that  you 
seek  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

3.  And,  in  fine,  if  mercy  is  to  be  found  of  the 
Lord,  it  must  be  sought  in  his  service.  Salvation 
indeed  is  not  of  works,  but  of  ^race;  not  of  merit, 
but  of  mercy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  mercy  can- 
not be  obtained  at  last,  unless  a  character  be 
acquired  and  maintained,  conformable  to  the  obli- 
gations imposed,  and  the  end  contemplated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  grace  of  God.  <<  Blessed,"  it  is 
said,  **  are  the  merciful ;  fbr  they  shall  obtain 
mercy:**  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "they  shall  have 
judgment  without  mercy,  who  have  shewed  no 
mercy."  On  the  same  principle,  also^  may  the  very 
same  thing  be  averred  of  every  Christian  grace ;  for 
it  were  a  sullying  of  the  divine  administration,  a 
subversion  of  the  throne  of  government  and  judg- 
ment, to  extend  mercy  to  those  who  continue  in 
sin  because  grace  abounds,  and  turn  the  grace  of 
God  into  licentiousness.  Sin,  then,  must  be  aban- 
doned, as  the  crucifier  of  the  Lord  of  glory ;  and 
holiness  must  be  eagerly  pursued,  in  gratitude 
for  redeeming  love.  Wherefore,  "  let  the  wicked 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God  for 
he  will  abundantly  pardoiu"  And,  *•  ye  beloved, 
building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith, 
^ying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in 
the  lore  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  eternal  life* 
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Fart.   II. — Adjustment. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Esdaile, 

Minister  of  the  East  Church,  Perth. 

There  is  neither  evil  nor  defect  in  the  visible  consti- 
tution of  nature ;  for  wherever  /re  discern  an  apparent 
iefeot,  we  shall  discover  a  countervailing  advantage ; 
md  seeming  irregularities  are  presented  to  our  view, 
IS  if  it  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  us  to 
•ecognise  the  contrivances  of  divine  wisdom  for  the 
lappiness  and  improvement  of  man.  Darkness  is  not 
in  evil ;  it  affords  repose  to  men  and  animals^,  and  to 
hn  earth  itself,  which  would  be  burnt  up  by  constant 
leat,  and  exhaostcid  by  perpetual  culture.  Sleep  is 
»ot  a  defect,  nor  a  loss  of  time ;  it  brings  man  to  a 
t)nformity  with  the  course  of  nature,  and  they  are 
fwy  idly  employed  who  seek  to  abridge  the  period 
i^hich  God  has  assiqned  to  rest,  and  to  the  renovation 
•f  the  bodily  frame;  people  are  seldom  more  harm- 
essly  employed  than  when  they  are  asleep.  Hunger 
tnd  thirst  are  not  evils ;  the  removal  of  them  is  an 
Bsential  constituent  of  human  enjoyment.  Will  any 
all  the  death  of  animals  an  evil,  when  it  makes  room 
or  healthy  and  vigorous  successors  to  have  their  turn 
f  enjoyment,  and  contribute  to  the  general  good? 
Sven  that  law  which  has  destined  so  many  millions  to 
le  devoured  by  others  is  only  the  means  of  multiply- 
ng  existence,  and  augmenting  the  sum  of  animal  en- 
oyment.  Tlie  rugged  mountain,  piercing  the  clouds, 
ind  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  is  not  useless  in 


nature ;  It  prepares  tae  treacvres  ol  tie  mow,  It  m- 
pecto  the  ^iurrent  of  the  winds,  it  sends  forth  springs 
and  rivers  to  refresh  the  earth ;  and,  without  moun- 
tains, the  earth  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  mono- 
tonous plain ;  and,  if  diversified  by  water-courses,  they 
would  only  be  b/riny  canals^  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  animal  life.  But  is  "  the  multitudinous  sea" 
a  defect  or  deformity  hi  creation  ?  No ;  it  is  the  most 
magnificent  object  in  nature,  and  also  the  most  useful ; 
it  collects  all  the  waters  that  flow  upon  the  earth,  and 
circulates  back  the  vital  fluid  in  the  form  of  mists  and 
vapours,  to  be  elaborated  into  rain  and  dews,  to  refresh 
the  fiice  of  nature,  and  to  secure  the  existence  and 
comfort  of  every  thing  that  lives.  And  when  the  time 
shall  come,  predicted  by  geologilts,  when  the  lofty 
mountains  shall  be  levelled  with  the  plains  by  the 
attrition  of  the  elements,  and  the  other  agents  ef  whose 
energy  they  speak  so  much,  they  may  draw  the  curtain 
on  the  scene  of  nature,  for  animal  and  vegetable  life 
must  be  at  an  end.  The  hills  were  made  to  rise,  and 
the  valleys  to  subside,  and  the  waters  to  descend,  before 
the  earth  wm  fit  for  the  reception  of  animal  life ;  and 
when  this  state  of  things  is  done  away,  the  earth  will 
be  ready  fi>r  one  of  those  new  transformations  of  which 
our  philosophers  have  fiuided  so  many,  but  of  which 
we  yet  desiderate  the  proof. 

But  leaving  these  speculations,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  system  of  nature,  even  in  its  wildest  and  most 
untoward  aspects,  presents  the  most  unbounded  re- 
sources of  divine  power  and  ^visdom.  It  is  not  by 
mistake,  or  accident,  that  the  frozen  north  is  bound  in 
chains  of  everlasting  ice;  it  serves  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  globe,  and  affords  shelter  to  the 
polflir  bear,  the  whale,  and  the  walrus.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  torrid,  barren  plains  extend  fiir  and  wide 
in  certain  regions,  presenting  nothing  but  a  sea  of  sand 
to  the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  They  were  intended 
from  the  beginning,  as  the  patient  camel,  **  the  ship  of 
the  desert,"  seems  to  have  been  created  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  traversing  them ;  for  the  form  of  the 
hoo^  and  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  which  would 
be  useless  and  inconvenient  in  any  other  circumstances, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situations  whece  the  ser- 
vices of  this  usefol  animal  are  required.  Nothing  can 
be  more  correct  than  the  words  of  the  poet  when  ap- 
plied to  this  subject : 

**  AU  nature  It  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 

AU  cbanoe,  direction  which  thou  caiut  not  see^ 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood. 

All  partial  eviU  universal  good ; 

And  spite  of  pride^  in  erring  reoaon's  ipite^ 

One  truth  is  clear,  wkatfvcr  i>,  u  right," 

Yes,  right  to  a  tittle,  so  fiir  as  external  nature  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  maxim  is  a  miserable  delusion  when 
extended,  as  the  Author  intended  it  should  be,  to  the 
moral  condition  of  man.  Will  they  who  adopt  this 
opinion  (and  it  has  been  publicly  advocated,  and  a  book 
has  been  written  to  prove  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits,)  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us  what  benefit 
the  world  has  ever  derived  from  sin  ?  Individuals  may 
indeed  be  instructed  by  contemplating  the  desolations 
which  sin  has  wrought  upon  the  earth ;  for  in  the 
destruction  of  sinful  natioTis  we  see  the  judgments  o. 
God  visibly  executed  against  iniquity ;  a  most  useful 
lesson  this,  and  not  to  be  taught  with  such  effect  by 
any  other  means.  An  individual  sinner  may  escape 
punishment  in  the  present  world  ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, men  are  apt  to  become  sceptical  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  nothing  but  the 
idea  of  a  judgment  to  come  can  remove  the  doubt. 
Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  posthumous 
existence,  always  have  their  puiii&hment  or  reward  in 
the  present  world ;  and  no  extent  of  power,  or  of 
territorial  possessions,  has  ever  been  able  to  shelter  a 
profligate  and  effeminate  people  from  the  visible  judg-. 
ments  of  heaven.  From  such  fhcts  as  these  we  may 
.perceive  that  sin  is  a  plague-spot  stamped  on  human' 


animosity,  and  letting  the  iMwsioDS  of  man  in  array 
against  lus  own  hapfjiness. 

Here,  then,  is  a  monstrous  deformity  without  a  single 
countervailing  advantage.  Poets  and  philosophers  have 
fancied  a  remedy  in  the  dogged  resolution  oJ  the  mind 
which  may  triumph  over  pain  and  misery.  Virgil 
makes  one  of  his  heroes  say,  *<  Desperation  is  the  oiUy 
safety  of  the  vanquished ; "  Milton  makes  one  of  his 
devils  say,  "  Our  only  hope  is  flat  despair ;  '*  Arch- 
bishop King  asserts  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
will,  and  tells  us  that  **  things  are  not  chosen  because 
they  are  good,  but  become  good  because  they  are 
chosen,"  a  maxim  which  goes  as  far  as  the  most  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  stoics.  But  man,  when 
untutored  by  religious  knowledge,  and  unimbued  with 
any  maxims  of  philosophy,  cuts  the  knot  at  once,  by 
explaining  away  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  looking  with 
complacency  on  the  havoc  it  has  wrought ;  considering 
war  as  a  pastime,  the  world  as  a  hunting  field,  and  man 
as  the  destined  prey  of  the  most  subtle,  or  the  most 
daring.  Poetry  and  heathen  philosophy  scarcely  afford 
us  any  other  lesson.  Homer  at  once  "  cries  havoc, 
and  Ip.ts  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  He  commences  his 
great  poem  by  invoking  the  muse  to  assist  him  in  cele- 
brating the  indomitable  rage,  and  implacable  resentment 
of  as  untameable  a  savage  as  ever  wore  the  shape  of 
humanity ;  and  he  sticks  to  his  text  to  the  last,  chang- 
ing occasionally  the  actors  on  the  scene,  but  ever  gloat- 
ing over  unmitigated  slaughter,  celebrating  no  virtue 
but  courage,  and  the  wisdom  which  guides  to  conquest, 
and  stigmatizing  no  sin  but  cowardice,  and  the  weak- 
ness  which  shrinks  from  blood. 

We  leam  a  different  lesson  from  a  work  of  much 
higher  antiquity,  and  much  higher  authority,  than  that 
of  the  father  and  prince  of  poets,  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  first  who  shed  the  blood  of  man  was 
branded  with  insupportable  ignominy,  and  where  gh" 
rioua  war,  as  our  great  poet  calls  it,  is  uniformly  an- 
nounced as  the  most  terrible  scourge  that  can  afflict  a 
nation.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  war  is  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  charities  of  life,  and  of  the 
laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  which  God  has  or- 
dained that  the  world  should  be  governed,  the  violation 
of  which,  for  any  length  of  time,  would  lead  to  the 
utter  extermination  of  human  society  ?  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  is  an  antidote  to  be  found  for  that  sin, 
which  sets  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  which  arms  the 
hand  of  man  against  his  brother,  and  prompts  him  to 
act  in  perpetual  opposition  to  the  known  law  and  will 
of  God  ?  As  we  find  a  provision  made  to  rectify  every 
other  apparent  irregularity  or  defect,  we  might  be  led 
to  conclude,  that  a  remedy  might  also  be  found  for 
this ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  mankind  have  enter- 
tained this  idea,  and  have  not  been  backward  in  de- 
vising means  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  hein- 
ousncss  of  din  has  always  pressed  upon  their  consciences ; 
and  the  history  of  superstition,  the  only  form  in  which 
religion  can  appear  where  there  is  no  reveUtion,  pre- 
sents endless  varieties  of  schemes  and  expedients  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  I  need  not  stop 
to  demonstrate  the  futility  and  ineflicacy  of  all  these 
attempts  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  obedience  which 
the  law  of  God  requires,  or  to  devise  a  satisfaction  for 
acknowledged  guilt:  reason,  though  unsanctified  by 
grace,  and  unenlightened  by  revelation,  perceives  the 
absurdity  of  all  such  attempts ;  and  nothing  would  ap- 
pear more  revolting  to  its  convictions  than  to  be  told, 
that  the  blood  of  an  innocent  animal  would  make  atone- 
ment for  the  guilt  of  a  conscious  sinner. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  how  the  matter  stands.  We 
have  seen  sin  reigning  throughout  all  generations,  from 
the  first  human  pair  down  to  the  present  day ;  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  in  a  line  of  unbroken  succcs- 
»on,  polluting  the  stream  of  time,  and  leaving  vestiges 
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to  stray.  We  thus  read  the  destructive  coofiequeaoe 
of  sin,  not  only  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  in  the  dur. 
able  or  decaying  monuments  raised  by  the  haod  of  nao 
as  trophies  of  his  glory ;  and  now  preserTcd  bj  (bri« 
wisdom,  in  their  shattered  remains,  as  permeDai  kk. 
morials  of  the  profligacy  of  those  nations  wbotc  po.«<ff 
and  resources  have  been  dissipated  by  sin.  On  ibu 
state  of  things  it  would  be  idle  to  specuUte;  it  bu 
been  permitted  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  thmtrf 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  widt  \k 
perfections  of  his  nature :  and  as  in  the  natural  «mi 
we  discern  the  contrivances  of  divine  wisdom,  chjedy 
in  those  remedial  resources  which  the  Author  of  %> 
ture  has  devised,  to  counteract  evident  tendeadn  u 
defeat  an  intended  end ;  such  provisions,  for  ustaacA 
as  we  see  in  the  antagonist  forces  which  regukc  '«bt 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  oppoarj; 
muscles  necessary  to  animal  motion,  and  particulirij 
manifested  in  the  human  frame ;  so,  in  the  moro/roD- 
stitution  of  the  world,  which  appears  to  be  is  a  state  uf 
complete  derangement,  we  might  natunUr  he  j^d  ts 
wish  for,  and  perhaps  to  expect,  a  remedy ;  yet  tk 
remedy  must  be  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  as  k 
beyond  the  powers  of  man  to  conceive  as  it  would  ban: 
been  for  him  to  contrive  the  laws  of  nature. 

If,  therefore,  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude,  thsTike 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature  are  more  illiutriociij 
displayed  by  the  redemption  through  Christ  thin  i^, 
could  have  been,  if  man  had  never  sinned;  and  if  u 
is  raised  to  the  hopes  of  higher  dignity  and  booca 
through  his  union  with  the  second  Adam,  \}imiik 
had  never  suffered  by  his  connection  with  the  ^.- 
then,  whatever  reason  we  may  have  to  lamtnt  the  ra- 
sequences  of  human  depravity,  we  shall  see  still  pictff 
reason  to  magnify  the  riches  of  the  grsce  of  God. 

If  any  one,  then,  should  be  disposed  to  saj,  "^ 
was  not  the  guilty  race  cut  off;  why  were  roeij*- 
mitted  to  multiply  crimes  and  propagate  nuMry,  till  |^ 
earth  groaned  with  the  burden  of  sin,  insomucii  li^ 
'  it  repented  God  that  he  had  made  man,  and  p\f^ 
him  at  his  heart?***  in  answer  to  this  we  cw  'tJ 
say,  that  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  whicb  s»^ 
queries  suggest,  would  have  been  to  8howthe»ff?> 
tence  of  anger,  the  irritation  of  disappointment,  m^ 
total  absence  of  mercy ;  it  would  be  like  the  poli<T^ 
the  unfeeling  and  bungling  physician,  who  would  ^ 
ther  kill  the  patient  whom  he  cannot  cure,  tbanal"* 
him  to  live  as  a  monument  of  his  want  of  skill  ^ 
God  permitted  the  utmost  possible  derangement  to  !i^ 
pkce  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  that  h»  b» 
and  his  power,  his  wisdom  and  his  grace,  migii'^ 
made  apparent  in  defeating  the  efforts  of  the  at.-'- 
sory,  and  in  making  the  discordant  elements,  wHrb  ^ 
had  introduced  into  human  nature,  the  means  of  pr> 
claiming  the  sovereignty  of  divine  mercy.  The  &» 
High  has  left  no  room  for  triumph  to  the  soth*"  ' 
evil ;  his  empire  is  limited,  and  it  will  be  short'bjf  i 
for  the  time  is  approaching,  when  the  knowledge  ^i'*^ 
Lord  shall  fill  the  earth,  when  every  one  who  w^*; 
shall  be  an  heir  of  glory,  and  multitudes  which  no  j^ 
can  number  shall  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  eartk'^ 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  la  -•^ 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Let  the  impenitent  sinner,  and  the  Belf-sui5fl»'  ^> 
believer,  then,  mourn  over  the  miseries  of  !»?"»?  ^* 
ture ;  let  them  arraign  the  wisdom  and  tbejo^tKet' 
the  great  Creator,  for  having  permitted  fin  wd  ro»>^ 
to  enter  into  this  world ;  let  them  brood,  io  P-^'^^' 
discontent,  over  the  cahimitiea  that  flesh  i*  tcir'- 
they  deserve  no  better  portion,  for  their  misery  >^ 
their  own  creating;  but  let  the  humble  Chri>l»i'^ 
claim,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  >ir'  "^ 
through  Jesus  Christ!"  He  too  sees,  thsttfcf"  ' 
much  sin  and  misery  in  the  world  j  but  be  does  r^ 


tbat  account  mnrmur,  or  repine,  or  charge  God  fool- 
ishly :  he  sees,  that  the  miseries  of  life  are  not  only  the 
punishments,  but  the  preventives  of  sin,  and  he  recog- 
nises them  as  chastisements  in  a  Father's  hand,  to 
reclaim  his  erring  children  :  he  sees,  that  there  is  no- 
thing wrong  in  this  world  but  sin ;  and  whilst  he 
laments  its  devastations,  he  perceives,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  greatest  of  all  evils  has  been  the  chief  means  of 
magnifying  the  divine  glory  in  rescuing  the  victims  of  sin. 
Whilst,  therefore,  **  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  forth  his  handy- 
work,"  yet  this  paltry  spot  of  earth  has  been  the  theatre 
on  which  the  glory  of  his  perfections  has  been  particu- 
larly manifested,  and  that  with  a  degree  of  splendour  and 
pf)wer  which  commands  the  reverential  admiration  of 
men  and  of  angels ;  and  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  and  first  converts  to  Christianity,  seemed  to 
absorb  all  their  feelings.  The  Old  Testament  saints, 
who  lived  under  very  lively  impressions  of  the  divine 
presence,  celebrate,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetic 
imagery,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  Grod,  as  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence :  and 
they  show  what  a  rich  and  varied  banquet  the  pious 
mind  may  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  the  visible 
works  of  God.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
subjects  of  contemplation  are  never  once  touched  on 
by  the  \vriters  of  the  New  Testament.  So  completely 
were  their  minds  engrossed  by  the  marvellous  revela- 
tion of  goodness  and  grace  made  known  in  the  Gospel, 
that  they  found  no  room  in  their  hearts  for  any  other 
subject  of  meditation,  and  no  time  to  spend  on  any 
other  manifestations  of  divine  goodness :  all  and  each 
of  them  seemed  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle 
tvhen  he  said,  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  " 
Instead  of  expatiating,  like  David,  on  the  beauty  and 
frdcT  of  the  visible  world,  as  proclaiming  the  wisdom 
|Dd  goodness  of  God ;  or  of  illustrating,  like  Solomon, 
|be  facts  of  natural  history ;  for  that  wise  king  was 
Iso  a  very  learned  man,  **  and  he  spake  of  trees,  from 
he  cedar- tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
hat  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
md  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
I  Kings  iv.  33.  Instead  of  thus  employing  his  facul- 
ies,  the  apostle  declared,  that  he  was  determined  "  to 
Uiow  nothing  but  Christ  crucified ; "  and  he  assigns  a 
;ood  and  sufficient  reason  for  this  preference,  viz.,  be- 
aiuse  "  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  And  who  that  views  the  matter  aright, 
am  come  to  any  other  conclusion  ?  We  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  insensible  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  as  manifested  in  the  visible  creation :  we  may  see 
^ini  in  all  his  works,  and  may  recognise  him  as  the 
kind  and  bountiful  Parent  of  the  universe  ;  but  when 
ve  see  him  in  Christ,  we  see  him  accomplishing  the 
rreat  purpose  for  which  the  world  was  made,  subduing 
■he  power  of  the  devil,  and  raising  man  from  the  depths 
)f  despair,  perhaps,  to  higher  dignity  and  honour  than 
je  ever  could  have  aspired  to,  though  he  had  retained 
msullied  his  original  innocence. 

And  what  but  **  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  pjower 
)f  God,"  concentrated  in  Christ,  could  have  achieved 
mch  a  victory  ?  Sin  is  the  great  disorganizing  prin- 
•iple  in  human  nature,  and  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  be 
>vercome.  When  the  body  is  disordered,  there  is  a 
ectifying  power  of  nature  which  often  sets  it  to  rights 
vithout  the  aid  of  a  physician :  but  there  is  no  remedy 
n  nature  for  the  spiritual  maladies  of  the  soul ;  they 
lave  always  a  tendency  to  advance  &iSta  bad  to  worse, 
ill  they  become  incurable  by  any  power  of  man ;  a 
lepra ved  will  is  a  thousand  times  more  hopeless  and 
inmanageable  than  a  diseased  body,  for  evil  has  become 
he  object  of  its  choice,  and  it  obstinately  rejects  all 
is^iataiice,  and  nothing  but  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
^viour  could  effect  it«  emancipatioa,  ^ 


This,  we  may  safely  say,  was  the  greatest  work 
which  God  himself  has  accomplished.  There  was  no 
resistance  to  his  will  when  he  called  the  material  uni- 
verse into  existence  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  but  he 
gave  to  man  the  power  of  resisting  his  will ;  this  was 
a  privilege  and  an  honour,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
pledge  and  proof  of  freedom ;  this  privilege  he  abused, 
and  incurred  the  sentence  of  death  announced  as  the 
wages  of  sin.  He  was  now  in  the  position  of  a  rebel, 
and,  sulTering  the  punishment  of  a  rebel,  he  had  the 
dislike  and  the  distrust  of  one.  How  were  these  feel- 
ings to  be  removed,  and  love  and  confidence  reinstat- 
ed in  the  human  heart  ?  It  could  not  be  by  the  mani- 
festation of  justice  and  power ;  that  might  have  annihilated 
the  guilty  race,  it  could  not  have  effected  a  religious 
reformation;  no,  love  only  can  beget  love, — ^benefits 
alone  can  remove  aversion,— -goodness  alone  can  pro- 
duce esteem,  and  by  these  principles  God  assailed  the 
obduracy  of  the  human  heart,  and  subdued  it  by  the 
demonstrations  of  his  tender  mercy,  whilst  He,  by  whom 
the  world  was  made,  demonstrated  his  power  to  rectify 
the  evil  which  had  been  introduced,  and  to  redeem 
mankind,  through  whom  he  had  resolved  that  his  name 
should  be  glorified,  from  the  thraldom  and  condemnation 
of  sin. 

It  is  not  men  and  this  world  alone  that  are  effected 
by  this  dispensation.  *'  The  angels  desire  to  look  into 
these  things,"  and  they  received  important  information 
respecting  the  ways  of  God,  from  witnessing  the  mar- 
vellous love  of  Christ.  Before  that  manifestation,  they 
had  only  witnessed  the  inflexible  justice  of  God  in  the 
punishment  of  their  fallen  brethren,  but  they  had  not 
seen  an  instance  of  free  pardon  extended  to  ungrateful 
rebels ;  they  had  seen  the  fallen  angels  punished,  and 
they  had  seen  the  best  of  fallen  men  enduring  the 
punishment  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation  they  saw  how  sin  and  death  were 
to  be  abolished ;  they  saw  "life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light,"  and  offered  to  penitent  sinners,  who  received 
an  earnest  and  pledge  of  their  resurrection  and  immor- 
tality, in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  their 
spiritual  head. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  was  in- 
tended for  the  redemption  of  men,  and  the  instruction 
of  angels,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  combined  attri- 
butes of  justice  and  mercy,  a  union  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  incomprehensible  both  to  men  and  angels. 
Eph.  iii.  8-10.  We  may  go  farther  still,  and  may  assert 
that  not  only  this,  but  all  worlds  were  made  by  Christ, 
and  for  Christ.  CoL  i.  16.  We  do  not  know  the  state 
of  other  sjrstems,  and  other  worlds,  nor  the  kind  of 
administration  that  prevails  under  the  government  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  but  we  see  how  intimately  he  is  con- 
nected with  our  world.  He  is  "  God  with  us,"  the 
proper  object  of  our  religious  homage  and  adoration  ; 
nay,  he  is  God  with  all  created  beings  who  can  acknow- 
ledge God,  and  it  is  only  through  him  that  we  can 
worship  the  Father.  The  human  mind  can  form  no 
right  conception  of  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  the  subject  is  so 
vast  that  we  cannot  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with  any 
realizing  effect.  When  we  think  of  God  as  "  infinite, 
eternal,  and  invisible,"  without  human  passions,  and 
human  affections,  ever3rwhere  present  but  nowhere 
seen,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  conception,  and  un- 
able to  discern  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  such  a 
Being,  as  there  are  no  steps  or  degrees  by  which  it  can 
be  measured.  But  we  can  "  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,"  when  we  see  the  light  of  his  glory  in  the  &ce 
of  Christ  Jesus,  for,  in  him  we  see  **  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  possessing  all  our  sympathies  and  all  our 
feelings,  but  without  sm,  and  displaying  all  the  holy 
and  endearing  attributes  which  adorn  the  Godhead,  in  a 
shape,  so  to  speak,  which  we  can  admire,  and  which  we 
can  attempt  to  imitate. 

Here,  then,  is  the  antidote  provided  by  the  wisdom 
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of  God  to  oountc^act  ike  only  irregularity  which  wai 
permitted  to  creep  into  hit  works  (  and  as  our  admira- 
tion of  beauty,  harmony,  and  order,  is  increased  by 
contrasting  these  qualities  with  deformity,  discord,  and 
confusbn,  so  our  perception  of  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
mercy,  and  truth,  is  strengthened,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, by  comparing  them  with  their  oppoiutes — profli- 
gacy, cruelty,  and  falsehood ;  and  the  anxious  and  in- 
quiring mind  never  can  find  repose,  till  it  can  embrace, 
with  cordial  acceptance,  the  message  of  *'  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,'*  proclaimed  to  mankind  by  the  heralds  of 
the  QospeL  What  is  called  matural  theoht/y  may  amuse 
the  fincy,  but  has  little  tendency  to  improve  the  heart ; 
it  speaks  to  the  imagination,  and  rests  on  a  few  per- 
ceived or  supposed  analogies,  and  may  be  successful  in 
rebutting  the  arguments  of  unbelief  but  can  have  no 
influence  in  conveying  the  assurance  of  ddth^  or  the 
confidence  of  hope  to  the  troubled  mind.  Christianity 
cannot  be  eluddited  by  any  thing  in  the  natural  world ; 
the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  exists  only  in 
tlie  human  soul,  and  cannot  be  illustrated  by  any  natural 
analogy.  Sin  is,  indeed,  appropriately  called  the  disease 
of  the  soul,  and,  so  far  as  the  infection  is  concerned, 
the  analogy  holds  good ;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  the 
cure,  for  every  known  disease  may  heal  of  itself;  but 
sin  never  will,  it  is  strengthened  by  delay,  and  increased 
by  palliatives  ;  for  the  insensibility  they  produce  is  the 
confirmed  palsy  of  the  soul.  There  is  no  natural  re- 
medy for  sin,  the  only  real  evil  in  this  world ;  but  what 
the  law  could  not  do  because  it  was  weak,  and  what 
man  would  not  have  done,  if  he  could,  because  he  was 
siufiil,  God  has  accomplished  by  the  doctrine  and  the 
death  of  his  Sou ;  and  the  derangement  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  which  has  always  been  the 
stronghold  of  unbelief,  has  been  made,  by  the  Gospel, 
to  shed  light  and  lustre  on  all  the  divine  perfections, 
and  to  display  manifestations  of  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  which  neither  men  nor  angels  could  have 
conceived,  had  sin  and  misery  been  unknown, 

THE  CICADA  SEPTENDECIM. 

^From  **  The  Rambler  in  North  Amcrioi."    By  Charles  Joseph 
Latrobe.    Londoti,  1685.] 

Thbrb  are  few  among  the  insect  tribes  of  Europe 
capable  of  producing  sounds  of  any  volume.  The 
hum  of  bees  and  wasps,  the  buzzing  of  innumerable 
small  (lies,  the  piping  of  the  gnat,  the  chirp  of  the 
^usshopper,  the  cry  of  the  cricket,  the  tick  of  the 
death-watch,  ai*e  the  greater  number  of  those  an  Eng- 
li^liman  would  enumerate.  In  southern  Europe  sounds 
are  added  sharper,  louder,  and  more  incessant ;  and  I 
remember  having  been  both  amused  and  astonished,  by 
the  cfiect  produced  by  the  mole-crickets  of  France  and 
the  Jura,  and  yet  more  by  the  cicada  of  Italy,  as,  sit- 
ting among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  Roman  pine,  they 
would  fill  the  ear  of  the  panting  traveller  for  minutes 
before  he  reached  the  place  of  their  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  what  are  these  scattered  and  solitary  sounds,  to 
the  din  which  fills  the  ear  at  certain  times  and  seasons 
from  the  insect  tribes  in  the  transatlantic  forest  or 
swamp  ?  The  main  agents  in  its  production  are,  never- 
theless, members  of  the  same  fiunilies  of  gryllus  and 
cicada.  The  latter  consists  of  many  species,  and  afibrds 
some  of  the  most  laborious  and  successful  musicians 
among  the  insect  tribes.  Every  traveller  has  dilated 
upon  the  singular  effect  produced  by  one  of  them  called 
the  Catydid,  as,  sitting  in  little  coteries  among  the 
trees,  they  fill  the  ear  of  night  with  their  sharp  and 
iucebsant  WTangling ;  and  my  notice  regards  at  present 
one  of  the  same  family. 

When  we  returned  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  summer  of  last  year,  1834,  among  many  points 
rf  iotoreit^  poUticftl*  dviufisttCi  mid  ferdgQi  wU^  9ur 


re-entranoe  into  the  high  road  of  dvilizaiion  broogbi 
to  our  earsy  was  the  fiict  that  this  was  the  ^  bcuat 
year." 

The  observation  of  a  past  century  had  shown  t^ts 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  that  ever>' 
seventeenth  year  they  were  visited  by  a  countless  horde 
of  insects  of  the  cicada  tribe,  hence  called  Septentic 
dm,  distinct  in  aspect  and  habits  from  those  who>e 
annual  appearance  and  mode  of  life  were  underetouw 
Though  of  a  different  tribe,  and  with  perfectly  differeiit 
habits  from  the  locust  of  the  Blast,  (j/ryUu$  miaraU*riH»J 
the  fiict  of  its  occasional  appearance,  aa  t&ougb  by 
magic,  in  such  vast  swarms,  had  caused  it  to  be  fami- 
liarly alluded  to  by  that  name.  Its  last  appearazice 
had  been  in  181 7.  and  its  re-appearance  was  thus  con- 
fidently predicted  for  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  M<i,y 
this  year. 

Nature,  true  to  her  impulses,  and  the  laws  by  whi«^ 
she  is  so  mysteriously  governed,  did  not  fail  to  fuifl 
the  prediction.  On  the  24th  of  Ma^  and  foUowic.^ 
day,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  suddenly  teemed  with  this  sin^ruls? 
insect.  The  sid>ject  interested  me,  and  as  during  rhe>e 
days  I  had  every  opportunity  of  being  daily,  I  may  ^y 
hourly,  attentive  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  ii^ 
both  here  and  in  Maryland,  I  send  you  the  lesult  of 
my  observations. 

The  first  day  of  their  appearance  their  niunbcr» 
were  comparatively  few, — the  second  they  came  by 
myriads ;  and  yet  a  day  or  two  might  pass  before  the / 
reached  their  full  number.  I  happeiicd  to  be  abrcaJ 
the  bright  sunny  morning  which  might  be  called  the 
day  of  their  birUi.  At  early  morning,  the  insect,  in 
the  pupa  state,  may  be  ob^(erved  issuing  from  the  earth 
in  every  direction,  by  the  help  of  a  set  of  stronjcly 
barbed  claws  on  the  fore  legs.  Its  colour  is  then  of  a 
uniform  dull  brown,  and  it  strongly  resembles  the  per- 
fect insect  in  form,  excepting  the  absence  of  wings, 
ornament,  and  antemiie.  .  The  tirst  impulse  of  th« 
imperfect  insect,  on  detadiing  itself  from  its  grave,  ii 
to  ascend  a  iew  inches,  or  even  feet,  up  the  trunks  of 
trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  their  holes  appear  in  the 
greatest  number,  or  upon  the  rail  fences,  which  are 
soon  thickly  sprinkled  with  them.  In  these  positions 
they  straightway  fix  themselves  firmly  by  their  barbed 
claws.  Half  an  hour's  observation  will  then  show 
you  the  next  change  which  is  to  be  undergone.  A 
split  takes  place  upon  the  shell,  down  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  the  commencement  of  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  labour  of  self-extrication  follows. 
With  many  a  throe  and  many  a  strain,  you  see  the  tail 
and  hind  legs  appear  through  the  rent,  then  the  mngs 
extricate  themselves  painfully  from  a  little  case  in  the 
outer  shell,  in  which  they  lie  exquisitely  folded  up, 
but  do  not  yet  unfurl  themselves ;  and  lastly,  the  head, 
with  its  autennse,  disengages  itself,  and  you  behuld 
before  you  the  new-born  insect  freed  from  its  prison. 
The  slough  is  not  disengaged,  but  remains  firmly  fixed 
in  the  fibres  of  the  wood ;  and  the  insect,  languidly 
crawling  a  few  inches,  renoains  as  it  were  in  a  do?e  nf 
wonder  and  astonishment.  It  is  rather  under  an  irKli 
in  length,  and  appears  humid  and  tender  ;  the  culouii 
are  dull,  the  eye  glazed,  the  legs  feeble,  and  the  wiix^i 
for  a  while  after  they  are  opened,  appear  crumpled  and 
unelastic.  All  this  passes  before  the  sun  has  gained 
his  fUll  strength.  As  the  day  advances,  the  colours  of 
the  insect  become  more  Uvely ;  the  wings  attain  their 
full  stretch,  and  the  body  dries  and  is  braced  up  for  iu 
future  little  life  of  activity  and  enjoyment. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  the  newly-risen  tribes  begin 
to  tune  their  instruments  t  you  become  conscious  ot  a 
sound,  filling  the  air  &r  and  wide,  different  from  the 
ordinary  ones  which  may  meet  your  ear.  A  low  dis- 
tinct hum  salutes  you»  turn  where  you  wilL     It  may 

1^  vomjwr^d  tfO  tb«  Hftti«cii^  ^  m  wm^Qw  cau;^ 
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and  becomes  fuller  nnd,  sharper— thousands  seem  to 
join  in,  and  by  an  hour  after  mid-day,  the  whole  country 
far  and  ^ide  xings  with  the  unwonted  sound.  The 
insects  are  now  seen  lodf^ed  in  or  flying  about  the  foliage 
above ;  a  tew  hours  having  been  thus  sutllcient  to  gire 
them  fuU  strength  and  activity,  and  bring  them  into 
full  voice. 

Well  may  the  schoolboy  and  the  young  curly-headed 
negro  rejoice  at  the  soimd,  for  their  hands  will  never 
want  a  plaything  for  many  dajrs  to  come.     Well  may 
the  birds  of  the  forest  rejoice,  for  this  is  the  season  of 
plenty  for  them ;  the  pigs  and  poultry,  too,  they  fatten 
on  the  iimumerable  swarms  which  before  many  days 
will  cover  the  ground  in  the  decline  of  their  strength. 
The  pretty  insect,  for  it  is  truly  such,  with  its  dark 
body,  red  eyes,  and  its  glassy  wings  interlaced  by  bright 
yellow  fibres,  enjoys  but  a  httle  week  ;  and  that  merry 
harping  which  pervades  creation  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
dtjM'n,  for  the  time  of  its  continuance  is  but  of  some 
six  days'  duration.     Its  character  would  be  almost  im- 
po>sible  to  describe,  though  it  rings  in  my  ears  every 
time  1  think  of  the  insect.     like  all  those  of  its  tribe, 
the  sound  produced  is  not  a  voice,  but  a  strong  vibra- 
tion of  musical  chords  produced  by  the  action  of  inter- 
nal muscles  upon  a  species  of  Lyre,  or  elastic  membrane, 
covered  with  network,  and  situated  under  the  wings, 
the  action   of  which  I  have  often  witnessed.      The 
female  insect  may  utter  a  &int  sound,  but  how  I  do 
not  know — it  is  the  male  who  is  endowed  with  the 
powerful  means  of  instrumentation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed.    Though  the  sound  is  generally  even  and  con- 
tinuous as  long  as  the  insect   is  uninterrupted,  yet 
there  is  a  droll  variety  observable  at  times ;  but  what 
it  expresses,  whether  peculiar  satisfiurtion  or  jealousy* 
or  what  other  passion,  I  cannot  divine.     It  has  been 

well  described  by  the  word  Pha ro  I  the  first  syl- 

lahle  being  long  and  sustained,  and  connected  with  the 
fccofjd«  which  is  pitched  nearly  an  octave  lower,  by  a 
drawling  smorzando  descent. 

During  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  the 
closest  attention  does  not  detect  their  eating  anything ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  injury  received 
by  the  trees  consequent  upon  the  process  observed  by 
the  female  in  laying  her  eggs — which  I  will  describe 
immediately — they  ore  perfectly  innoxious.  The  end 
to  which  they  8eem  to  be  sent  to  the  upper  day  is 
purely  confined  to  the  propagation  of  their  species.  A 
few  days  af^r  their  first  appcaranee,  the  female  begins 
to  lay  lier  eggs.  She  is  furnished  with  an  ovapositor, 
situated  in  a  sheath  on  the  abdomen,  composed  of  two 
serrated  hard  parallel  spines,  which  she  has  the  power 
of  working  with  an  alternate  perpendicular  motion. 
When  her  time  comes,  she  selects  of  the  outermost 
twigfl  of  the  forest  trees  or  shrubs,  and  sets  to  work, 
and  makes  a  series  of  longitudinal  jagged  incisions  in 
the  tender  bark  and  wood.  In  each  of  these  she  lays 
a  row  of  tiny  eggs,  and  then  goes  to  work  again.  Hav- 
imr  deposited  to  her  heart's  content,  she  crawls  up  the 
twig  a  few  inches  yet  further  from  the  termination, 
and  placing  herself  in  a  fitting  position,  makes  two  or 
tliree  perpendicular  cuts  into  the  very  pith.  Her  duty 
is  now  terminated.  Both  male  and  female  become 
>voak  ;  the  former  ceases  to  be  tuneful ;  the  charm  of 
their  existence  is  at  an  end ;  they  pine  away,  become 
blind,  fall  to  the  ground  by  myriads,  and  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  aiier  their  first  appearance,  they  all  perish. 
Not  Bo,  however,  their  seed.  The  perforated  twigs 
(lie,  the  first  wind  breaks  them  from  the  tree,  and 
scatters  them  upon  the  ground.  The  eggs  give  birth 
to  a  number  of  small  grubs,  which  are  thus  enabled  to 
attnin  the  mould  without  injury;  and  in  it  they  disap- 
pear, digging  their  way  down  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  Year  goes  after  year — summer  after  summer, 
the  sun  shines  in  rain  to  th<?in— they  "  bide  their  time  1  '* 


generation  passes  away ;  the  surfaoe  fk  the  country  is 
altered — lands  are  reclaimed,  from  the  forest-^treets 
are  laid  out  and  trampled  on  for  years — ^houses  are  built, 
and  pavements  hide  the  soil. 

Still  though  man  may  almost  forget  their  existence, 
God  does  not.  What  their  life  is  in  the  long  interval 
none  can  divine.  Traces  of  tiiem  have  been  found  in 
digging  wells  and  foundations,  eight  and  ten  feet  under 
the  surface.  When  seventeen  years  have  gone  by,  the 
memory  of  them  returns,  and  they  are  expected.  A  cold 
wet  spring  may  retard  their  appearance,  but  never  since 
the  attention  of  man  has  been  directed  to  them,  have 
they  failed — ^but  at  the  appointed  time,  by  one  common 
impulse,  they  rise  from  the  earth,  piercing  their  way 
through  the  matted  sod,  through  the  hard  trampled 
chiy  of  the  pathways,  through  the  gravel,  between  the 
joints  of  the  stones  and  pavements,  and  into  the  very 
cellars  of  the  houses— like  their  predecessors,  to  be  a 
marvel  in  the  land,  to  sing  their  blithe  song  of 
love  and  enjoyment  under  the  bright  sun,  and  amidst 
the  verdant  landscape ;  like  them,  to  fulfil  the  brief 
duties  of  their  species,  and  close  their  mysterious  ex« 
istence  by  death.  We  are  sdll  children  in  the  small 
measure  of  our  knowledge  and  comprehension  with  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
What  areyour  motives  to  Liberality  f — You  have  given, 
you  say,  to  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy.  But, 
it  may  be  inquured,  when  have  you  given  ?  Has  it  been 
only  when  your  sensibility  has  taken  you  by  surprise  ? 
or  when  a  powerful  appeal  has  urged  you  to  the  duty  ? 
or  when  the  example,  or  the  presence,  of  others,  has 
left  you  no  alternative  ?  or  when  the  prospect  of  being 
published  as  a  donor,  tempted  your  ostentation?  or 
when  importunity  annoyed  you  ?  or  when  under  the 
passing  influence  of  a  fit  of  generosity  ?  We  would 
not  too  curiously  analyse  the  composidon  of  any  ap- 
parent virtue ;  nor  would  we  have  you  to  suspend  the 
pracdce  of  charity  till  you  can  be  perfectly  certain  that 
your  motives  are  unmixed.  But  we  vrould  aflfection- 
ately  remind  you  that  if  you  have  given  to  God  at  such 
times  only,  it  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  you  are 
covetous  at  all  other  times.  Your  covetouaness  is  a 
habit — ^your  benevolence  only  an  act ;  or,  rather,  it  is 
only  the  momentary  sus^tension  of  your  prevailing  ha- 
bit ;  and,  as  the  circumstance  that  a  man  enjoys  lucid 
intervals  does  not  exempt  him  from  being  classed 
among  the  insane,  so  your  accidental  and  occasional 
charities  still  leave  you  in  the  ranks  of  the  covetous. — 
Rev.  J.  Harris.    (Mammon.) 

Christ  looked  on  Peter My  brethren,  how  expres- 
sive vras  that  look !  How  eloquent  were  these  eyes  I 
Never  was  discourse  so  energetic  Never  did  orator 
express  himself  ^ith  so  mueh  force.  Jesus  looked  on 
Peter  1  It  was  the  man  of  griefs  complaining  of  a 
new  burden  added  to  that  under  the  pressure  of  which 
he  already  groaned.  It  was  the  compassionate  Saviour 
pitying  a  soul  about  to  destroy  itself.  It  was  the 
apostle  of  our  salvation  preacliing  in  bonds.  It  was  the 
subduer  of  the  heart,  the  omnipotent  God,  repressing 
the  eflforts  of  the  devil  and  depriving  him  of  his  prey.— ^ 
Sauein.     (Sermons,) 

Price  paid  for  thg  Sahmtion  of  Man. — We  have  been 
bought  with  agony  and  bloody  sweat )  with  tears  and 
groans ;  with  writhings  of  the  body,  and  woundings  of 
the  spirit ;  with  the  torture  of  the  cross,  and  the  life  of 
God ;  amidst  darkness  and  fearful  signs,  and  the  rending 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  bursting  of  the  tombs.  All  that 
the  frame  and  the  spirit  of  man  could  endure,  was  suf- 
fered for  us ;  and  all  that  the  love  and  mercy  of  God 
could  give  was  lavished  upon  our  salradon. —  Tfo{^'f 


SACRED  POETRY. 

THBBE  IS  A  WOBLD  TO   COME. 
Bt  Captaik  Hamilton  Dundas. 

Oh  !  if  it  joy  we  feel,  or  pain, 

When,  aifter  many  a  year. 
We  pause,  and  turn  our  thoughts  again 

On  things  that  once  were  dear  ? 

Each  back-reverted  glance  revives 
Some  happy  moioent  of  our  lives, 

Or  sets  before  our  view 
Some  scene  in.  which  we  bore  a  part. 
Some  early  feeling  of  the  heart, 

When  every  wish  was  new. 

And  Oh !  though  time's  rude  hand  may  nip' 

Each  pleasure  of  the  soul ; 
Although  the  draught  no  more  we  mp. 
The  sweets  still  linger  on  the  lip. 

If  nectar  filled  the  bowl. 

Yet  still?  each  object  may  awake 

A  throb  of  anguish  keen ; 
Some  cherished  fond  illusion  break ; 
Some  solace  from  the  spirit  take ; 
A  melancholy  contrast  make 

With  what  we  once  have  been. 

Thus  we  may  reckon  every  stage. 

Through  life  weVe  journey *d  o'er. 
As  on  the  way  from  youth  to  age, 

We  hasten  more  and  more  ; 
And  wMle  we  read,  on  memory's  page. 
The  pangs  no  pity  could  assuage^ 

Or  joys  unfelt  before ; 
Then  rises  somehow  in  our  heart, — 
Though  fain  we  would  allay  the  smart,-^ 
A  pain  with  which  we're  loath  to  part. 

Deep  rankling  in  its  core. 

We  look  around.     The  fields  are  green. 

We  loved  to  sport  among  ; 
Though  clouds  and  storms  have  passed  between, 
Unchanged  the  soft  blue  sky  I  ween. 
The  river,  bright  in  silver  sheen, 

Unchanged  still  flows  along ; 
Still  sweetly  from  the  sheltering  boughs, — 
Soft  as  a  lover's  whispered  vows, — 

The  linnet  pours  her  song. 

And  I  alone  am  changed  indeed  1 

The  minutes  as  they  fly^ 
Still  hasten,  with  resistless  speed, 

The  hour  when  I  shall  die. 
Yes  1  such  at  last  must  be  my  lot 
To  die,  forgetting  and  forgot. 

The  breeze  sbtdl  gently  wave 
The  flowers  that  from  my  dust  shall  spring, — 
The  sun  shall  shine, — the  bird  shall  sing, — 
Youth's  happy  hours  their  flight  shall  wing, — 
New  summers  shall  their  garlands  fling. 

Unchanging  o'er  my  grave  1 

Yet  Oh  I  when  in  my  saddest  vein, 

I  ponder  thus  alone, 
And,  with  the  way^vardness  of  pain, 
.   Weep  over  what  is  gone, 
Methinks  I  see  a  beacon  bright. 
Gilding,  with  mild  and  heavenly  light. 

The  darkness  of  my  gloom. 
Brighter  and  brighter  shines  the  ray 
That  lights  me  on  ray  lonely  way. 
While  some  kind  spirit  seems  to  say,— 

'*  There  is  a  world  to  come*** 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  benefit  of  Sabbath  School  Teaekvsg, — At  tfa« 
annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  in  1824^ 
tile  Rev.  Jacob  Stanley  said  he  would  relate  a  &et 
respecting  a  Sunday  scholar.  Some  years  ago,  there 
was  a  widow  in  Staffordshire,  whose  son  attended 
the  Sunday  school,  but  he  did  noi  at  first  regard  the 
religious  instructions  he  had  received.  He  benune 
wild  and  profligate ;  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  was 
several  years  on  the  continent.  Another  young  man, 
frt>m  the  same  town,  was  proceeding  to  join  his  r^ri- 
roent,  and  called  on  the  poor  widow  to  ask  her  if  she 
had  any  thing  to  send  to  her  son.  She  said  she  was 
very  poor,  she  had  no  money  to  send,  and,  if  she  had, 
it  might  do  him  no  good,  but  that  ahe  could  send  him 
a  Bible ;  and  she  added,  '*  Give  my  love  to  him,  and 
tell  him  that  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  he  would  rt-^d 
this  book ;  and,  beginning  at  Matthew,  that  he  wouJd 
read  one  chapter  every  day."  The  young  man  took 
the  Bible,  and  when  he  joined  the  regiment,  he  found 
out  his  townsman,  who  asked  him,  "  Well,  have  you 
seen  the  old  woman,  and  how  is  she  ?  "  "  She  is  well, 
has  sent  you  this  present,  a  Bible ;  and  she  desired 
me  to  say  that  it  was  her  request,  and  perhaps  her  last 
request,  that  you  would  read  a  chapter  in  it  every  day/* 
•*  Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  will  comply  with  her  requeO, 
on  condition  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  reading  tbi« 
chapter."  The  engagement  was  made,  and  they  read 
to  the  third  chapter  of  John,  with  which  they  were 
much  struck ;  they  requested  and  obtained  an  explana- 
tion of  it  from  a  pious  sergeant ;  tlie  Holy  Spirit  apphed 
the  subject  to  their  minds,  both  of  them  became  the 
subject  of  godly  sorrow,  and  attained  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  Soon  after  they  were  called 
into  an  engagement,  the  son  of  the  widow  was  wounded, 
and  carried  into  the  rear  by  his  comrade.  When  x\*e 
battle  was  over,  he  went  to  look  for  his  wounded 
conu-ade,  he  found  him  with  that  Bible  open  which  had 
been  the  means  of  bis  conversion  ;  rt  was  covered  Miith 
his  blood,  his  spirit  bad  fled.  He  took  up  the  Bible, 
and  on  his  return  waited  on  the  widowed  mother, 
and  presented  her  with  it.  Now  of  what  Mse  would 
the  Bible  have  been  to  this  young  man  had  he  not  been 
taught,  by  means  of  the  Sabbath  school,  to  read  it  ? 

Mr  Windham. — In  Mr  Amyot's  **  Account  of  the 
Life  of  the  late  Mr  Windlmm,"  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  that  gentleman's  speeches  in  Parliament,  is  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — Nothing,  says  Mr  Amyoc,  so  highly 
offended  him,  as  any  careless  or  irreverent  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Creator.  I  remember,  that  ou  reading  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  in  which  the  words,  **  My 
God ! "  had  been  made  use  of  on  a  light  occa^on,  be 
hastily  snatched  a  pen,  and  before  he  would  finish  the 
letter,  blotted  out  the  misphiced  oxcUunation. 
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RELIGION  THE  GREAT  GOOD  OF  MAN. 

By  tbb  late  Rev.  Henrt  Litndik, 

Minister  of  THnity  College  Church,  Edinburgh. 

In  general,  religion  teaches  a  man  both  how  to 

f>ursue,  and  how  to  use,  the  external  comforts  of 
ife  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  himself.  When 
the  fear  of  God,  and  a  regard  to  his  commands, 
role  in  the  heart,  and  are  the  measure  by  which 
one  takee  his  estimate  of  worldly  things ;  when 
those  great  principles  teach  him  moderation  in  his 
desires,  and  sobriety  in  his  enjoyments,  they  lay 
the  strongest  foundation  for  his  temporal  felicity. 
For,  besides  that  they  are  the  best  and  surest 
means,  upon  the  whole,  of  making  him  successful 
in  any  enterprise,  they  raise  him  greatly  above 
all  the  trouble  and  disquiet  of  disappointments, 
and  enable  him  to  possess  whatever  he  obtains 
with  the  truest  taste  and  relish ;  since  to  enjoy 
within  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  is  certainly  to  seek 
out  all  that  is  good  in  earthly  things. 

Further,  when  the  external  comforts  of  life 
fail,  religion  only  can  enable  a  man  effectually  to 
possess  his  own  souL  The  strength  of  reason, 
alone,  will  do  much  to  support  many  men  in  any 
circumstances  of  distress.  Some  will  endure  won- 
derfully, from  a  natural  hardiness  of  temper,  and 
others,  again,  are  blessed  with  a  natural  cheerfulness 
of  spirit,  which  almost  nothing  can  subdue.  But 
religion  improves  and  perfects  every  laudable  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  man  can  suffer  with  any  toler- 
able ease  or  decency.  It  is  many  times  necessary 
to  aid  and  support  the  strongest  reason,  to  en- 
courage the  stoutest  heart,  and  to  give  life  to  the 
countenance  of  those  who  are  naturally  of  the 
most  cheerful  spirit*  For  the  reason,  and  courage, 
and  spirit  of  a  man,  will  often  yield,  and  may  be 
overcome,  and  happy  is  the  man  whose  natural 
flispositions  are  fortified  by  religious  motives,  in 
all  cases.  The  treasure  of  his  happiness  is 
loHged  in  a  heart  impregnable  by  outward  cala- 
mities. 

I.  Religion  secures  the  peace  of  a  man's  own 
mind  in  idl  events.  No  man's  conscience  ever 
stared  him  in  the  face,  or  accused  and  condemned 
him,  because  he  feared  God  and  kept  his  com- 
mandments. No,  not  though  by  that  very  thing 
Vol.   XL 


he  had  suffered,  or  wbb  certainly  to  suffer,  in  his 
worldly  interests.  On  the  contrary,  the  soul  of  a 
man  is  then  serene,  and  possesses  itself  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  whatever  the  temporal  conse- 
quence of  his  piety  towards  God,  and  his  obedience 
to  him,  may  be.  The  wise  man,  speaking  of  re- 
ligion under  the  name  of  wisdom,  hath  said,  <<  All 
her  paths  are  peace."  Prov.  iii.  17.  lu  like 
manner,  the  prophet  hath  declared,  *'  The  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.'' 
Is.  xxxii.  17.  At  any  rate,  would  he  say,  re- 
ligion shall  be  peace,  in  the  very  act ;  and  a  re- 
flection upon  it,  shall,  at  all  times,  quiet  the  soul, 
and  fill  it  with  everlasting  comfort  and  good 
hope. 

Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise.  Religion  silences 
the  storms  of  passion  in  the  soul.  It  reduces 
everything  there  into  order  and  harmony.  All 
things  are  as  they  should  be  where  it  prevails,-— 
easy,  r^ular,  and  free.  Reason,  which  should 
always  bear  sway  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  exalted  to 
rule  with  sovereign  command;  for  religion  is, 
itself,  the  highest  reason.  The  inferior  faculties, 
and  the  sensual  appetites,  are  taught  to  submit 
and  obey ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  a  man's  own 
conscience  acquits  him,  and  approves  of  him ;  and 
this  is  a  source  of  everlasting  peace  to  him.  <*  If 
our  heart  condemn  us  not,  tlien  have  we  confi- 
dence towards  Grod."     1  John  iii.  21. 

Religion  puts  the  soul  in  such  a  state  as  a  body 
politic  is  in,  when  all  its  members  keep  within 
their  proper  spheres  and  do  the  duties  of  their 
seyenu  stations:  it  hath  peace  and  concord  in 
itself,  though  tumult  and  disorder  should  reign 
around  it.  Or,  the  state  of  a  soul,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  religion,  may  be  compared 
to  the  naturu  body  in  a  state  of  full  health  and 
vigour :  it  feels  little  from  the  change  of  seasons ; 
clouds  or  sunshine,  storm  or  calm,  fair  or  foul 
weather,  are  much  the  same  to  it  «  Great  peace 
have  they  which  love  thy  law ;  and  nothing  shall 
offend  them."  Ps.  cxix.  165.  *<  The  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 
Phil.  iv.  7.  But  the  wicked  are  not  so;  foi 
the  opposite  reasons,  which  must  now  be  obvious* 
they  are,  as  the  prophet  hath  well  expressed  their 
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condition^  <<  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,"  Is. 
Ivii.  20 ;  and,  thereibre,  the  prophet  adds,  with 
no  less  truth  than  solemnitj,  **  There  is  no  peace, 
saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.**     Ver.  21. 

II.  Keligion  is  a  fountain  of  pleasure  to  the 
soul  in  every  circumstance  of  life.  The  region  of 
peace  is  also  the  seat  of  pleasure  s  and  religion, 
which  blesses  the  soul  so  abundantly  with  peace, 
makes  it  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  to  overflow  with  pleasure.  ^*  All 
her  paths  are  peace ;  **  and  thererore  it  is,  that,  as 
Solomon  observes,  "  her  ways  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness." Prov.  iii.  17.  "I  have  rejoiced  in 
the  way  of  thy  testimonies,  as  much  as  in  all 
riches,"  saith  the  holy  Psalmist.  Ps.  cxix.  14. 
Whoever  has  felt  the  stings  of  guilt  and  remorse, 
may  easily  conceive  something  of  the  joys  of  a 
heart  at  peace  with  itself*  *<  A  stranger  doth  not 
intermeddle  with  this  joy,"  Prov.  xiv.  10 ;  and 
outward  accidents  cannot  rob  a  man  of  it.  It  is 
like  a  pure  i)erennial  spring,  that  is  never  dried 
up  by  the  heats  of  summer,  nor  disturbed  by  the 
winter  storms.  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain 
his  infirmities  when  it  is  so  supported. 

Therefore,  said  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples, 
*'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  iulsely  fbr  my  scJce.  Rejoice,  and  be 
exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  hea- 
ven." Matt.  V.  11,  12.  So,  also,  the  Apostle 
Peter  speaks,  "  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  con- 
cerning the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you : 
But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  suferings ;  that,  when  his  glory  shall  be 
revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy. 
If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy 
are  ye ;  for  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth 
upon  you."  1  ret.  iv.  12 — 14.  Upon  these 
words,  the  Apostle  Paul  writes,  «  We  glory  in 
tribulations  also."  Rom.  v.  3.  Farther,  '<  I 
am  filled  with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding  joyful  in 
all  our  tribulations."  2  Cor.  vii.  4.  And  upon 
the  same  grounds,  he  gives  this  exhortation,  ^<  lle- 
joice  evermore."     1  Thes.  v.  16. 

III.  Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  secure 
to  a  man  the  enjoyment  of  God.  In  some  sense, 
men  are  capable  of  enjoying  God  in  this  world. 
They  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  smiles  of  his 
countenance  and  the  fruits  of  Ins  favour,  of  holding 
a  blessed  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  him, 
and  deriving  from  him  the  rich  and  unspeakable 
communications  of  his  grace.  Besides,  they  are 
capable  of  the  hope  of  a  fuH  and  immediate  en- 
joyment of  God  hereafter ;  and  he  who  hopes, 
may  already  be  said  to  emoy  in  part.  This  it  is 
which  sweetens  all  the  toils  of  life,  and  powerfully 
supports  a  man  in  every  step  of  his  weary  pil- 
gnmage  on  earth;  and  without  all  controversy, 
it  is  religion  alone,  or  the  fearing  God  and  the 
keeping  of  his  commands,  that  can  put  any  man 
in  a  capacity  of  enjoying  God  in  this  sense. 
**  This."  saith  the  Apostle  John,  « is  the  message 


which  we  have  heard  of  him^  and  declare  anto 
you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkncsss 
at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with 
him»  and  walk  in  daiknefls,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth-"  1  J<din  i.  5, 6.  Bo  also  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  un- 
righteousness ?  and  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness?"  S  Cor.  vi.  14.  To  the  aam^ 
purpose  the  Psalmist,  ''  Thou  art  not  a  Qodtbat 
hath  pleasure  in  wickedness;  neither  shall  evil 
dwell  with  thee.  The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in 
thy  sight ;  thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity.' 
Ps.  T.  4,  5.  Whereas,  ■•'  the  righteous  Lord  lor. 
eth  righteousness ;  hir  countenance  doth  behold 
the  upright."  Ps.  xi.  7.  Again,  (<  Let  all  those 
that  put  their  trust  in  thee  rejoice ;  let  them  ever 
shout  for  joy,  because  thou  defepdest  them ;  let 
them  also  that  love  thy  name  be  joyful  in  thee. 
For  thou,  Lord,  wilt  bless  the  righteous ;  with  favour 
wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield."  Ps.  ▼.  1 1 , 
12.  Once  more,  "  The  righteous  cry,  and  the 
Lord  heareth,  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their 
troubles."  Ps.  zxxiv.  17.  To  them  it  is  said  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  <<  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  )'e  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you."  Luke  xi.  9-  And,  •*  If  ye 
then,  bdng  evil,  know  how  to  gire  good  gifts 
unto  your  children ;  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him?"  Ver.  13.  Finally,  great  and 
glorious  is  "  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
heaven."  Col.  i.  5.  "  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory."  Ver.  27.  In  a  word,  religion  assimilates 
tlie  soul  to  God.  The  fear  of  God  and  the  keep- 
ing of  his  commands,  is  that  which  forms  men  to 
a  resemblance  of  him.  This  is  the  effect  of  prayer 
and  devotion,  of  fiiith,  and  love,  and  hope,  and 
every  branch  of  religious  or  Christian  duty  ;  and 
men  are  only  ci^ble  of  enjoying  God,  in  any 
sense,  in  so  far  as  they  are  like  to  him. 

This  is  the  great  eternal  reason,  for  which  reli* 
gion  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyments 
of  God  in  heaven,  as  we  are  everywhere  in  Hoi j 
Scripture  taught  to  believe  it  is.  The  full  and 
immediate  enjoyment  of  God  is  reserved  for  the 
heavenly  state ;  and  to  enjoy  him  in  that  state, 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Christian's  hope  and 
happiness.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
felicity  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  "  Now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face; 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as 
also  I  am  known."  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  O  the  fulness 
of  joy  that  is  in  the  unvailed  presence  of  God ! 
O  the  pleasures  that  are  at  his  right  hand  for 
evermore  1  Crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  all  the 
most  envied  glories  of  this  Tower  world,  are  no- 
thing when  compared  with  the  happiness  of  en- 
joying God  in  heaven ;  of  being  ever  with  the 
Lord,  and  seeing  him  as  he  is  ;  "  of  following  the 
Lamb  wheresoever  he  goeth,"  Rev. xiv. 4 ;  "of 
dwelling  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  ^e  Lamb  are  the  only  tem- 
ple ;  and  where  there  is  no  need  either  of  the  sun, 
or  of  the  moon  to  shine>  fw  the  gloiy  of  God 


Happy  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saYed,  who 
shall  walk  in  the  lig^ht  of  it ! "  Rev.  xxi.  22-24. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  can  it 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  riches 
and  greatness  of  this  felicity  1  Certainly,  a  man 
cannot  have  half  the  contempt  for  the  play-things 
of  a  child,  that  a  soul  in  heaven,  blessed  with  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  must  have  for  all  the  territory, 
and  power,  and  treasure  of  this  lower  world. 

BIOQRAPHICAi.   SKETCH  OF 

PHILIP   MELVILL,  Esquire, 

UECTENANT-GOVSaNOa  OF  PENOBNNIS  IN  CO&NWAIX. 

The  subject  of  the  fallowing  Sketch  was  bom  at 
Dunbar  on  the  7th  of  April  1762.  His  father,  who  was 
collector  of  customs  in  that  town,  knew  from  personal 
experience  the  exalted  enjoyments  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian, and  aided,  therefore,  by  his  \n(e,  who  wtis  also  a 
woiwan  of  sincere  piety,  he  sought  to  train  up  his 
cliildrt-n  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Philip  was  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son,  and  being  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
{rentle  disposition,  he  was  the  favourite  of  his  mother. 
Frequently  would  she  take  him  along  with  her  in  her 
solitary  walks  through  the  woods  and  fields  which 
surrounded  their  delightful  country-seat,  about  Htc  miles 
from  Dunbar,  and  directing  his  youthful  mind  to  the 
wonders  of  creation,  she  taught  him  to  think  of  that 
Almighty  Being  by  whom  they  were  at  first  brought 
into  being. 

The  instructions  which  on  such  occasions  he  received, 
enforced,  as  they  were,  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
aiLt'tion  of  a  mother*s  fondness,  made  an  indelible  im- 
pio^^ion  upon  young  Melrill's  heart  Many  years 
attcr  wards,  when  it  might  have  been  supposed  the  lapse 
of  years  would  have  effiiced  from  his  memory  all  recol- 
lection of  the  events  of  his  early  days,  we  fmd  him 
exclaiming,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  **  Dear,  dear 
mother,  how  soothing  and  delightful  is  the  very  name! 
how  much  more  the  remembrance  of  thy  kind  offices 
of  love  and  of  all  the  sweets  of  thy  society, — ^the 
frequent  walk  by  thy  dear  side  along  the  flowery  path, — • 
the  benign  expression  of  thy  countenance; — the  instruc- 
tion which  flowed  from  thy  lips,  gentle  and  insinuating 
)As  the  dew, — thy  pious  concern  to  raise  my  childish 
thoughts  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God — thy  faithful 
and  earnest  expostulations  when  my  sinful  heart  led  me 
ait;  ay  !" 

Thus  early  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
he  took  his  place  at  the  communion-table  before  he 
bad  completed  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  having  solemnly 
dicUcated  himself  to  God,  he  felt  that  he  was  now 
bound  by  the  strongest  of  all  obligations  to  live  **  sober- 
ly, and  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world."  The  time 
WHA  fast  approaching  when  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  choose  a  profession.  Young  Melvill,  attracted 
by  the  glitter  and  the  gaudy  show  of  a  military  Ufe, 
hastily  resolved  to  be  a  soldier,  and  his  father,  not 
deeming  it  his  duty  to  oppose  his  son's  inclinations,  soon 
procured  for  him  a  commission  in  the  73d  regiment, 
tiieii  under  the  command  of  Lord  Madeod.  The  con- 
dition on  which  this  commission  was  obtained  was,  that 
the  young  officer  should  raise  a  certain  number  of  men. 
This,  accordingly,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  by  the 
assistance  of  some  of  his  relations  in  the  north  of 
Sc<nUind  whom  he  visited  for  that  purpose.  On  his 
return  from  this  northern  excursion  young  Melvill  spent 
a  tew  weeks  under  his  father*s  roof  before  joining  his 
regiment,  wbich  was  destined  for  foreign  service.  This 
was  to  the  whole  family  a  time  of  much  anxiety,  and 
the  parents  eagcrlv  embraced   every  opportunity  «f 


which  they  regarded  as  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

At  length  the  parting  day  arrived.  His  father,  with 
outstretched  hand  aitd  fervent  prayer,  commended  faim 
to  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  and  they  parted  never 
more  to  meet  in  this  world.  His  mother  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Haddington,  eleven  miles  firom  Dunbar. 
Here  they  knelt  down  together,  and  with  strong  crying 
and  tears  she  committed  her  darling  soa  to  the  keeping 
of  Him  who  had  hitherto  proved  himself  so  remark- 
ably her  own  God.  Rising  from  her  knees  the  good 
woman  embraced  her  son  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  these  words :  "  My  Philip,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we 
know  not  what  is  to  come ;  wisely  and  graciously  hath 
the  Lord  concealed  fix>m  us  the  sorrows  that  await  us ; 
we  should  otherwise  be  unnerved  and  unfitted  for  the 
duties  of  life." 

Having  received  his  mother's  parting  blessing,  the 
young  man  set  out  for  Elgin  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered.  Here  he  found  himself  suddenly  involved  in 
all  the  gaiety  of  a  military  Ufe ;  but  by  the  merciful  in- 
terposition of  that  God  to  whose  protection  he  bad  been 
committed,  Mr  Melvill  was  graciously  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  temptation.  An  experienced  otficer  in  the 
regiment  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  and  by 
the  fatherly  advice  and  excellent  example  of  this  in- 
dividual, the  young  soldier  was  persuaded  to  avoid  the 
company  of  ungodly  associates,  and  to  prosecute  his 
studies  ^vith  a  view  to  promotion. 

In  a  short  time  the  regiment,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
men,  being  considered  fit  for  service  in  the  tield,  they 
marched  from  Elgin  to  Fort  George  in  May  1778, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  in  transports  to  embark 
for  the  East  Indies.  On  their  arrival  at  Portsmouth, 
however,  they  were  too  late  for  the  East  India  fleet  of 
that  season,  and  they  were  ordered  to  Guernsey.  There 
they  were  quartered  till  the  following  Deceml^er,  when 
they  removed  to  Petersfield,  where  they  remained  tiU 
their  finsl  embarkation  for  India  in  March  1779. 

When  the  regiment  were  about  to  embark,  a  mutiny 
broke  oat  in  one  of  the  companies,  from  the  prevalence 
among  them  of  an  absurd  report  that  they  were  sold  by 
government  to  the  East  India  Company.  By  the  pru- 
dence and  firmness,  however,  of  the  superior  officers, 
particularly  of  Lord  Madeod,  the  mutiny  was  soon 
quelled,  and  the  regiment  quietly  embarked  on  board 
the  vessels  appointed  to  receive  them.  During  the 
voyage.  Lieutenant  Melvill  was  seized  with  a  fever 
Yfiiai  broke  out  among  the  troops,  and  for  some  time 
his  Ufe  was  despaired  of;  but  at  length,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence,  he  recovered.  The  passage  was 
tedious,  extending  to  ten  months ;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  joy,  therefore,  that  on  the  6th  of  January  1780, 
they  foimd  the  fleet  safely  anchored  in  Madras  Roads. 

At  the  time  when  Lieutenant  Melvill  arrived  in 
India,  matters  were  in  a  very  critical  state.  The  Bri- 
tish power  in  that  country  appeared  to  be  tottering ; 
and  Hyder  Ali,  with  his  son  Tippoo  Sahib,  had  brought 
an  imnsense  army  into  the  field,  resolved  to  wrest  from 
the  English  a  territory  which  he  considered  they  had 
unjustly  won.  With  the  view  of  opposing  these  power- 
ful princes,  large  reinforcements  of  soldiers  were  from 
time  to  time  despatched  from  the  shores  of  Britain  i 
and  it  was  with  the  same  design,  that  Lieutenant 
Melvill  had,  along  with  his  regiment,  been  ordered  to 
the  East  No  sooner  had  he  set  foot  in  India,  than  his 
services  in  the  field  were  required ;  and  in  the  first  en- 
gagement with  Hyder  Ah's  army,  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  would  have  proved  fatal.  The 
drcumstances  are  thus  stated  in  his  published  Ufe : — 

"  By  this  wound  the  bone  of  his  left  arm  was  shat- 
tered. A  few  instants  after,  as  he  was  turning  round 
to  give  the  word  of  command,  a  ball  passed  through  the 
same  arm  and  part  of  bis  left  breast.    Had  he  been 
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fctanding  in  this  parriculnr  position,  at  the  very  instant 
oF  reccinng  the  wound,  it  must,  from  the  direction  the 
hall  took,  have  proved  fatal.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
having  penetrated  into  our  ranks,  after  the  surrender, 
in  the  confusion  and  carnage  which  ensued,  the  muscles 
of  his  right  arm  were  cut  in  two  by  a  sabre,  and  he  was 
dashed  unmercifully  on  the  ground.  After  this,  he  was 
dragged  by  the  heels  for  a  considerable  epace,  his  head 
striking  against  the  stones,  and  his  disjoined  arms  trail- 
ing over  the  ground;  he  was  then  stript  of  all  his 
clothes,  including  even  his  shirt ;  and  while  lying  on  the 
ground,  naked,  helpless,  and  writhing  in  dreadful 
agony,  a  barbarian  horseman,  with  wanton  cruelty, 
pierced  his  back  with  a  spear.  In  this  miserable  situa- 
tion, he  lay  two  days  and  two  nights,  exposed  to  the 
intense  heat  of  a  burning  sun  by  day,  to  the  danger  of 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  beasts  of  prey,  and,  what  was 
more  dreadful  than  any  or  all  circumstances  of  suffering 
united,  to  the  intolerable  pangs  of  burning  thirst,  with- 
out the  smallest  means  of  mitigation.  After  having 
endured  the  most  indescribable  sufferings,  under  which 
he  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  perished,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  humane  and  generous  attentions  of  a 
fellow-sufferer,  (Lieutenant  Forbes,)  he  was  at  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  picked  off  the  field  by 
some  of  the  enemy,  who,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward  of  ten  rupees  offered  for  bringing  in  a  European 
alive,  carried  him,  in  the  most  cruel  and  insulting  man- 
ner, into  their  camp." 

After  remaining  several  days  in  the  enemy's  camp  in 
this  miserable  state.  Lieutenant  Melvill  was  conveyed 
to  Arnee,  and  afterwards  to  Bangalore,  where,  along 
with  several  of  his  brother  officers,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  treated  with  the  most  savage  cruelty  and 
severity.  Though  his  body  was  racked  with  pain  and 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  all  medicine  was  denied  him. 
For  nearly  four  years,  this  barbarous  treatment  was  the 
unhappy  doom  of  our  young  soldier.  His  couch,  to  use 
his  own  words,  **  %vas  the  ground  spread  with  a  scanty 
allowance  of  straw ;  the  same  wretched  covering  which 
shielded  the  limbs  from  nakedness  by  day,  served  also 
to  enwrap  them  by  night.  The  sweepings  of  the  granary 
were  given  him  for  food  in  any  dirty  utensil  or  broken 
earthen  pot." 

For  a  long  time.  Lieutenant  Melvill  and  his  compa- 
nions almost  despaired  of  deliverance  from  the  horrors 
of  their  confinement.  Peace,  however,  having  been 
concluded,  the  prison-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
poor  emaciated  inmates  once  more  saw  the  light  of 
day.  In  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  they  embraced  one  another, 
and  marched  from  their  narrow  cells  with  hearts  filled 
with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  to  God  as  they 
gazed  on  the  glorious  canopy  of  heaven,  which  had 
been  so  long  hid  from  their  view.  All  around  them 
appeared  beautiful,  because  all  was  new,  and  therefore 
interesting.  Advancing  by  easy  marches,  the  prisoners 
at  length  entered  the  frontier  town  of  Vellore  on  the 
25th  of  April  1784. 

Lieutenant  Melvill,  who  was  now  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  was  disabled  from  service  both  by  his 
wounds  and  the  general  state  of  his  health.  Instead, 
however,  of  returning  to  England,  he  spent  some  time 
with  a  brother  who  was  resident  in  Bengal.  It  was  a 
joyful,  yet  a  melancholy  meeting ;  for,  in  addition  to 
all  the  complicated  sufferings  through  which  the  Cap- 
tain had  passed  since  they  last  met,  news  had  recently 
reached  India  of  his  fiither's  death — an  event  which, 
to  the  brothers,  was  a  source  of  heart-felt  sorrow. 

Early  in  the  year  1786,  Captain  Melvill  returned  to 
his  native  land.  On  entering  the  Channel,  he  became 
to  impatient  to  tread  once  more  on  British  ground, 
that  he  went  ashore  at  Falmouth.  The  view  of  Pen- 
dennis  Castle  particularly  attracted  his  notice  as  he  ap- 
proached the  harbour,  and  he  secretly  thought,  if  he 
ikould  Qver  be  permitted  to  choose  his  residence,  he 


would  prefer  that  place  to  any  other.  Little  did  he 
then  know,  that  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God, 
the  time  would  yet  come  when  his  wish  ahoold  be  fbl- 
filled. 

From  Falmouth  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  re- 
maining there  only  a  very  short  time,  he  hasten^nl 
northward  to  revisit  the  place  of  his  birth.  But  how 
painful  the  change  which  presented  itself  to  his  reflect- 
ing mind  1  Seven  short  years  had  passed  since  he  left 
his  fiither's  house ;  and  ahready  both  father  and  mother 
were  buried  in  the  dust,  or  rather  were  now  infaabtl- 
ants  of  that  brighter  and  better  world  where  chajifre 
is  unknown.  The  fiimily  seat>  where  he  had  spent 
many  a  happy  day,  was  now  occupied  by  strangers. 
Everything  bore  the  impress  of  change, — and  whs  there 
no  change  in  himself?  Yes,  he  too  was  changed.  He 
had  gone  forth  from  beneath  his  father's  roof  a  comely 
youth,  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  vigour ;  now  he 
returns  maimed,  disabled,  shattered, — a  mere  vrreek 
of  what  he  once  was !  At  the  outset  of  hia  career 
hid  heart  beat  high  with  the  hope  of  milif^ary  re- 
nown ;  now,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  he  re- 
turns so  utterly  disabled  by  his  numerous  scars,  as  to  be 
luifit  for  service,  and  all  hope  of  promotion,  Uierefore, 
at  least  by  his  exertions  In  fiie  field,  is  gone  I  In  the^e 
circumstances,  Captain  Melvill  looked  upon  the  scene 
of  his  early  days  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and  although,  in  the  society  and  kind  hospitality  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  who  still  resided  in  Dunbar,  his 
griefs  were  somewhat  alleviated,  he  could  but  ill  con- 
ceal the  emotions  which  struggled  in  his  breast. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  endea- 
vour, without  delay,  to  lay  aside  vain  regrets,  and  to 
procure  from  Government  that  assistance  whirh  hU 
disabled  condition  so  much  required.  He  was  no  lonjcrcr 
fit  for  active  service,  and  he  could  only  hope,  therefore, 
for  such  slight  promotion  as  is  given  to  an  invalid. 
Hastening  to  London,  he  made  known  his  case  by  me- 
morial at  the  War  Office,  and  such  was  the  unexpected 
interest  which  the  then  Secretary  at  War  took  in  this 
meritorious  young  officer,  that  he  procured  him.  In  a 
few  days,  the  command  of  an  invalid  company  at 
Guernsey.  This  was  precisely  such  a  situation  as  Cap- 
tain Melvill  wished,  and  he  entered  upon  its  duties 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  zeal.  The  society  in 
the  island  was  remarkably  pleasant,  and  though  vital 
religion  was  at  rather  a  low  ebb,  there  were  some 
families  distinguished  for  their  sincere  and  devoted 
piety.  In  one  of  these,  the  family  of  Peter  Dobree. 
Esq.  of  Beauregard,  Captain  Melvill  became  a  firequent 
visitor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  married  the 
youngest  daughter.  For  some  time  before  his  mar- 
riage, the  impressions  of  his  youth  had  returned  upon 
him  with  resistless  force,  and  he  began  to  he  much 
more  frequent  and  earnest  in  secret  prayer.  Not  that 
he  had  ever  ceased  to  feel,  amid  all  the  bustle  and  tur- 
moil of  a  military  life,  the  importance  of  reUg^ion. 
Now,  however,  he  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  di>inc 
grace,  to  lead  a  life  of  intimate  and  endearing  com. 
munion  with  his  God.  The  sincere  aspirations  of  Lis 
heart  were  those  of  Cowper,  expressed  in  his  beautiful 
hymn — 

•*  O  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  fnme, 
A  light  to  guide  me  on  the  road 
That  leads  but  to  the  Lamb.** 

The  change  in  his  mode  of  life  was  quite  apparent  to 
all  who  knew  him,  and  while  it  surprised  some,  it  dis- 
pleased others.  The  course,  however,  which  he  now 
began,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  forward,  and,  amid  all 
opposition,  he  persevered  in  maintaining  a  most  exem- 
plary consistency  of  character  and  conduct.  The  hap- 
piness which  he  enjoyed  at  this  period  of  his  history 
was  greater  than  is  usually  alloted  to  mortals  on  this 
side  the  grave.  In  worldly  circumstances  he  was  ca^y, 
his  military  duty  >vas  raodemte,  and  if  his  pro?pecT3  of 


promotion  in  the  seryice  were  limited,  his  ambition 
was  also  limited,  for  he  had  learned  to  **  set  hb  affec- 
tions on  things  above,  not  on  things  of  the  earth." 
And  bis  happiness  was  in  no  slight  degree  enhanced  by 
the  high  privilege  which  he  enjoyed  in  having  a  part- 
ner who  was  &e-minded  with  himself,  so  that  they 
could  walk  together  as  **  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life." 
In  this  happy  utuation  he  lived  peaceful  and  contented, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  many  temporal  comforts,  and  rich 
in  the  possession  of  that  "  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding."     In  every  good  work  he  was  zealous 
and  active.     He  established  a  &mily  altar  in  his  house ; 
lie  watched  over  the  moral  conduct  no  less  than  the 
jbilitary   discipline   of  his   company ;    he   provided  a 
school  for  the  soldiers'  children  at  Castle  Cornet,  sup- 
plied them  with  books,  and  by  his  frequent  presence 
in  the  school,  he  stimulated  the  scholars  to  diligence 
and  regularity  of  attendance.     Every  Sabbath  evening 
the  children  repaired  to  his  house  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  on  these  occasions  he  used  every  possible 
means  to  impress  their  tender  minds  with  a  relish  lor 
the  lessons  of  the  Bible.     In  the  company  of  the  pious 
he  now  spent  his  happiest  hours,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  it  a  high  prinlege  to  devote  his  time,  his  sub- 
stance, his  every  talent,  to  the  service  of  God. 

After  spending  five  years  in  this  tranquil,  happy  state, 
the   French  revolution  having   broken  out,   and  the 
country  being,  in  consequence,  involved  in  the  miseries 
of  war.   Captain  Melvill  found  his  military  duties  so 
much  increased,  as  seriously  to  affect  his  already  debi- 
litated constitution.     He  accordingly  applied  for  a  re- 
moval from  his  present  situation,  and  was  transferred 
to  a   company  at   Portsmouth.      Soon  after  leaving 
Guernsey  mid  landbg  in  England,  he  took  a  house  a 
few  miles  from  Southampton,  on  the  Portsmouth  road. 
Having  settled  his  family  there,  he  went  to  Portsmouth 
to  inspect  his  company.     On  returning  home,  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which  brought  on  great 
weakness.      Finding  his  health   quite  inadequate  for 
active  duty,  he  applied  to  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  which  was  granted.     He 
then  removed  with  his  family  to  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  settled  at  Topsham.     Here  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  education  of  his  children ;  and  it  was  while 
in  this  place  that  he  first  had  an  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing Cowper's  Poems, — a  book  which  ever  after  con- 
tinued a  favourite  work  with  him.     He  read  it  with 
great  delight,  and  took  every  occasion  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  others. 

Having  recovered  his  health  by  a  summer's  residence 
at  Topsham,  he  was  desirous  of  again  engaging  in  ac- 
tive duty,  and  accordingly  he  exchanged  his  full  pay  as 
a  retired  captain,  for  the  command  of  an  invalid  com- 
pany stationed  at  Pendennis  Castle  in  Cornwall.  On 
removing  to  his  new  situation,  however,  he  found  that 
a  post  of  considerable  difficulty  had  been  assigned  him. 
The  captain  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  had  been 
frequently  absent,  and  the  soldiers,  in  consequence,  had 
for  some  time  been  unaccustomed  to  the  strict  rules  of 
military  discipline ;  and  besides  the  annoyance  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  Captain  Melvill's  authority  was 
disputed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
militia,  then  on  duty  at  Pendennis.  To  put  an  end  to 
all  doubt  upon  this  latter  point,  he  resolved  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
castle.  The  officer  who  held  that  situation  was  then 
in  Hampshire,  and  upon  application  being  made  to  him, 
he  agreed  to  resign  in  favour  of  Captain  Melvill.  Hav- 
ing procured  the  office,  he  was  not  long  in  restoring 
discipline  and  good  order  among  his  troops,  and  in 
securing  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  under  his  com- 
mand. He  was  anxious  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
falUng  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  accordingly  he  gave 
all  who  chose  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  tools.     He  encouraged  them  in  build- 


ing cottages  for  their  fiunilies,  and  when  they  were 
completed,  he  furnished  each  cottage  with  a  Bible  and 
religious  tracts. 

While  thus  employed  in  ministering  to  the  temporal 
comfort  and  spiritual  improvement  of  all  who  were 
intrusted  to  his  care,  he  himself  was  gro>ving  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Being  a  child  of  God,  he  was  not  exempt 
from  suffering.  Two  of  his  children  were  brought,  by 
a  dangerous  sickness,  to  the  gates  of  death ;  and  his 
second  son,  a  boy  of  great  promise,  was  cut  off  by  con- 
sumption ailer  an  illness  of  four  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1804,  Captain  Melvill's  health  began 
to  decline ;  and  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  he 
proceeded  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  %vater8.  Not 
deriving  much  benefit  there,  he  removed  to  Bristol* 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  and  spent  a  twelve- 
month very  happily,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  few  pious 
friends,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  for 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  religious  conversa- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  his  health 
being  much  improved,  he  returned  to  Pendennis,  where, 
though  still  retained  as  lieutenant-governor,  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  captains  retired  on  full  pay.  He 
had  now  more  time  at  his  command,  and  he  diligently 
employed  himself  in  works  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
Besides  the  regular  service  in  the  garrison,  which  he 
had  established,  the  Church  service  and  a  sermon  were 
read  in  his  own  family  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  as 
many  of  the  soldiers  as  chose  to  attend  found  a  ready 
welcome. 

In  November  180G  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  in- 
flammation in  the  chest,  which  for  some  time  threat- 
ened to  prove  fatal.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  re- 
store him  again  to  health,  and  thus  to  disappoint  the 
fears  of  his  affectionate  family  and  friends.  His  con- 
stitution from  tliis  time  was  evidently  somewhat  en- 
feebled ;  and,  in  consequence  of  occasional  attacks  of 
illness,  he  found  it  necessary  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
his  time  at  Penryn.  An  event  soon  after  occurred  which 
it  might  have  been  thought  would  have  produced  a 
permanent  impression  upon  his  already  weakened  frame. 
It  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Memoir  already  referred  to : 
— *'  One  Saturday  in  August  1808,  he  had  despatched 
letters  to  his  eldest  son,  who,  having  attained  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  had  gone  to  Madeira 
with  the  expedition  under  the  comnumd  of  General  Beres- 
ford.  The  day  after  despatching  his  letters,  being  Sunday, 
the  lieutenant-governor  was  attending  divine  service 
at  the  parish  church,  as  usual,  when  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Mrs  Melvill  to  come  home.  He  was  of  course 
somewhat  surprised,  perhaps  a  little  alarmed  at  being 
sent  for  before  divine  service  was  finished,  and  he 
hastened  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  How  was  his 
heart  torn  with  anguish  to  hear  that  his  first-born,  the 
child  of  many  prayers,  and  great  promise,  the  delight  of 
his  friends,  and  the  hope  of  lus  parents,  had  perished 
beneath  the  briny  wave  I  On  the  lUh  of  July,  accom- 
panied by  a  brother  officer  and  his  own  servant,  he  had 
gone  out  from  Madeira  in  a  pleasure-boat.  On  return- 
ing to  the  shore  the  boat  upset,  and  Lieutenant  MelviU 
sunk  into  the  mighty  waters  to  rise  no  more.  The 
effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the  lieutenant-governor 
can  more  easily  be  conceived  than  described.  His  fiurest 
hopes  were  blasted  as  in  a  moment.  For  a  time  sighs 
choked  the  power  of  utterance ;  but  at  length  the  first 
paroxysm  of  paternal  grief  beginning  to  abate,  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  to^vards  heaven,  and 
exclaimed,  '  God  is  love,*  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'" 

Painful  as  this  dispensation  was,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Melvill  was  powerfully  supported  under  it;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  his  health,  instead  of  being  affected 
by  a  trial  so  severe,  was  at  that  neriod  better  than  it 


liad  been  since  his  return  from  India.  As  tBe  duty  of 
lieutenant-governor  did  not  require  his  constant  attend- 
ance at  Pendennis,  he  removed,  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1810,  to  London,  and  took  a  house  at  Islington.  To  his 
benevolent  and  active  mind,  the  metropolis  opened  op  an 
ample  field  for  exertion.  In  Bible  and  Missipnarr  So- 
cieties, but  particularly  the  Naval  and  Military  iHble 
Society,  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  promote  their  suc- 
cess. 

Some  business  at  Pendennis  requiring  his  presence, 
he  left  his  family  to  proceed  thither  on  the  20th  of 
August  1811.  He  arrived  safely  at  Falmouth,  and  in 
rather  better  health  than  when  he  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney. This,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  before  he  had  completed 
his  arrangements  for  returning  home,  he  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever,  which  soon  degenerated  into  a 
typhus  or  p-itrid  fever.  The  symptoms  assumed  a  very 
dangerous  character,  snd  the  surgeon  thought  it  prti- 
dent  to  write  Mrs  Melvill,  stating,  in  the  gentlest 
terms,  the  illness  of  her  husband.  The  whole  family 
were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence ;  but  every  succeeding 
day  brought  more  favourable  accounts,  until  at  length 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  lieutenant-governor  him- 
self, announcing  his  recovery.  But,  alas  I  these  bright 
hopes  were  soon  blasted.  On  the  16th  of  Octooer 
letters  arrived  from  the  surgeon  and  a  fiiend,  convey- 
ing the  melancholy  tidings  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  a  disease  of  another  land,  which  had  called  for  the 
performance  of  an  operation,  the  consequences  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained.  In  these  circumstances,  Mrs 
Melvill  deemed  it  her  duty  to  proceed,  without  delay, 
to  Falmouth,  where  she  continued  to  the  last  to  watch 
by  his  dying  couch.  He  gradually  sunk ;  but  during 
the  few  remaining  days  of  his  life,  he  evinced  the  re- 
signation of  a  sincere  follower  of  Jesus.  The  following 
account,  from  the  pen  of  his  pious  and  affectionate 
partner,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'*  In  the  morning,  observing  my  tears,  he  said, — 
*  God  will  protect  the  widow  and  the  orphan.'  He 
frequently  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  said  he 
felt  a  very  unpleasant  sensation.  I  asked  him  if  his 
mind  was  comfortable  ?  He  replied, — •  Yes,  quite 
comfortable ;  the  Lord  is  my  refuge.'  I  began  to  quote 
the  third  verse  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
He  took  up  the  words  and  said, — '  Thou  shalt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  be- 
cause he  trust eth  in  thee.*  I  said,  •  You  experience 
this  now  ?'  He  replied,  •  I  do.*  Soon  after,  the  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  read.  He  listened  with 
visible  pleasure,  and  said,  when  it  was  finished,  *  O 
that  is  a  delightful  chapter  ! — it  deserves  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold.'  He  then  desired  the  seventh  verse 
of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  to  be  referred 
to, — '  Blessed  is  the  roan  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is.'  He  added,  •  But  cursed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man.*  We  remarked  that  his 
hands  were  cold.  He  said,  *  If  I  have  cold  hands,  I 
have  a  warm  heart.*  Yes,  truly  1  his  heart  ^va8  full  of 
divine  love. 

"  Every  moment  now  seemed  almost  the  last ;  and, 
eager  as  I  was  to  hear  his  voice  as  long  as  possible,  I 
spoke  to  him  whenever  I  could,  endeavouring,  as  the 
Lord  enabled  me,  to  hold  those  great  and  invaluable 
promises  to  his  mind.  Every  word  he  said  was  par- 
ticularly noticed, — for  it  seemed  the  last, — and  they 
were  all  noted  down  the  day  afler  his  decease. 

'*  Blither  pain  or  great  oppression  caused  him  now 
and  then  to  cry  out.  I  said,  *  Chrisf  is  >vith  you  I' 
He  eagerly  answered,  *  O  yes  I  that  he  is ;  he  is  my 
very  present  help ;  he  is  my  Shepherd, — I  wiH  fear  no 
evil.'  Christ  was  predous'to  his  soul ;  to  those  that 
believe.  He  is  precious  ;  Christ  was  to  him  •  like  the 
fhadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  u  rarj-  land-'     He  re|ieii£ed 


the  tenth  verse  of  the  fif^-fburth  chapter  of  Isaiah,— 
'  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  re- 
moved, but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be   removed, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee.'     He  a:<ked 
me  if  I  did  not  remember  a  farewell  sermon   preached 
by  Dr  Hawker  from  that  text  ?     He  then  again  rer-eatjd 
the  verse  >vith  delight.     I  began  the  hjrmn,  •  Je«u<.  I 
love  thy  charming  name,'  he  proceeded,  and  went  throu^ 
the  whole  of  this,  his  favourite  hjrmn,  with  great  em- 
phasis.    Hearing  us  say,    •  In  my  father's  house  »re 
many  mansions ;  *  <  Yes,'  he  subjoined,  •  if  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.'     *  Christ,'  he  said,  •  is  the 
good  shepherd ;  he  knows  his  sheep,  and  they  ktiow 
him ;  none   shidl  ever  pluck  them  out  of  his  hai.L' 
<  I  am  of  his  fold.'     He  quoted  al?o  the  thirtet»nth  \^r^ 
of  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah, — *  For  I  the  Ltttif 
thy  God  v^-ill  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  xh^r^ 
fear  not,  I  will  help  thee  ; '  and  this  passage,  •  Though 
an  host  should  encamp  against  me,  mine  heart  shaU  uoi 
fear;*  also,  •  When  my  heart  and  my  strength  hiL  the 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever.* 
Addressing  himself  to  me,  in  a  very  particular  maitner, 
he  said,  *  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and   he 
will  direct  thy  paths.'     He  remarked,  that  all  our  suf- 
ferings are  nothing  to  what  our  Lord  suffered,  and  nut 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  eternal  weigitt  cA 
glory  Which  shall  be  revealed,  concerning  which   It  u 
said,  '  Eve  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither   hnih 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  thnr* 
which   God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love   him.' 
Expressing  his  trust  in  God's  watchful  care  over  h'.ni, 
he  said,  *  The  angels  of  the  Lord  encamp  round  tho^ 
that  fear  him;'  *  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  chuizt 
concerning  them.'     I  said,  *  Jesus  is  the  friend  of  *iu- 
ners.*     He  eagerly  took  up  the  words,  and  said,  *  The 
friend  of  sinners,  able  to  save  to  the  uttemion,  &r.il 
casteth  out  none  who  come  unto  God  by  him.'     He 
says,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  hear* 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  Udt-i, 
and  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  you  shall  Hud  rest  lur 
your  souls.'     He  also  quoted  that  sublime  passuk't*,— 
*I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,*  and  partiml  .rly 
dwelt  upon  the  twenty-seventh  verse,   *  u  horn    I  $i..iJl 
see  roa  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shull  behold,  and  nui 
another.'     He  added,  *  I  can  say,*  with   St.  Pdul,  *  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him.*     *  .All 
power  is  given  unto  him,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ; 
therefore  the  believer  can  always  triumph  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  erer.* 
I  remarked,  that  we  had  not  an  High  Priest  who  could 
not  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  but  wu 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  >»in.' 
He  heard  me  >rith  pleasure.     I  then  observed,  that  *  \t*e 
were  not  sufficient  of  ourselves.'     He  exclaimed,  *  0, 
no !  none  but  Christ !  none  but  Chribi  1 ' 

**  These,  I  believe,  were  nearly  his  last  words,  Ju«t 
then  a  thought  struck  me,  that  as  he  had  held  out  ro 
long,  there  was  still  ground  for  hope.  I  left  my  place 
on  the  bed,  and,  going  into  the  next  room,  I  couiuiuni- 
cated  my  thoughts  to  the  nurse.  She  was  of  the  s^cce 
opinion,  and  mentioned  an  instance  of  one  who  b:id 
been  rescued  from  death  by  the  aid  of  reatoratires. 
Though  I  knew  the  cases  were  widely  different,  I  could 
not  part  with  the  flatterinr  suggestion  of  my  mind.  I 
returned,  and  offered  my  dear  husband  a  cordiaL  He, 
with  difficultv,  swallowed  a  spoonful,  but  declined  the 
next.  I  took  hit  hands  into  mine.  The  pulse  h»'i 
been  scarcely  perceptible  for  the  last  hour.  "The  nur-t? 
came  in,  and  said  the  physician  was  below.  Aitfr 
hesitating  for  a  moment  to  admit  him,  I  said,  *  Let 
him  come  in.'  Just  aa  he  entered  the  room,  at  thiX 
instant  the  dearest,  best  of  men,  turned  his  head  to  one 
«icle,  and,  ^iftuf  two  or  three  breatL^    .   ,      "    iuul  t^ 


least  struggle,  resigned  his  pious,  preaous  soul  into  the 
bosom  ofhis  adored  Redeemer.  Solemn,  solemn  scene ! 
May  it  nerer  be  elTaced  from  my  heart  I  *' 

Yes !  the  death-bed  of  a  Christian  is  a  solemn,  but 
it  is  also  a  souUelevatinff  scene,  tie  dies,  but  death 
is  to  him  a  messenger  of  peace,  sent  from  on  high  to 
convey  his  soul  to  a  holier  and  happier  abode.  When 
a  Christian  departs, — when  he  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
dim  and  dickering  objects  of  time,  there  burst  upon 
his  view  the  fflones  of  eternity.  How  sudden,  how 
transporting  the  change  t 

THE   BENIGHTED   PILGRIMS. 

No.  t. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Maclean, 

Ckaptain  to  the  LmaHt  and  Blind  JtyUmu,  EdMurgk. 

•*  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,**  formed  the 
affecting  conclusion  of  the  Redeemer's  answer  to  the 
message  of  the  imprisoned  Baptist.  Other  glorious 
facts  were  stated,  but  the  Saviour's  interest  in  the  heirs 
of  wretchedness  was  brought  forward  as  the  last  and 
strongest  (iroof  of  his  divine  character ;  it  was  also  ad- 
duced as  a  circumstance  calculated,  above  all  others, 
both  to  manifest  the  condescension  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  visit  with  comfort  those  who  were  the  objects 
of  that  kind  attention.  Nor  is  it  merely  on  this  solitary 
occasion  that  such  a  statement  was  maae ;  it  is  the  dis- 
tinguidhing,  the  all-pervading  character  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
destitute,  the  grieved,  the  broken-hearted  children  of 
men.  To  exclude,  then,  from  the  exercises  of  religion, 
such  as  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  comprehend  the 
importance  of  these  duties,  merely  because  they  are 
afflicted,  would  be  to  withstand  the  gracious  purposes 
of  Him  who  invited  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  draw 
near  to  him,  that  they  might  find  rest  to  their  souls. 
The  weary  and  heavy  laden  form,  alas!  a  numerous 
iuinily,  but  in  that  sufierlrg  family,  it  may  be  safely 
stated,  the  insane  are  pre-eminent  in  wretchedness. 
Tet,  although  such  is  the  case,  these  poor  mourners,  un- 
til lately,  were  left  in  solitary  sadness  to  brood  over 
broken  ties  and  withered  hopes ;  their  feUow-men  did 
nothing  to  convince  them  that  thev  were  still  the  ob- 
jects of  Christian  solicitude, — still  dear  to  Him  who 
forgets  not  his  creatures,  though  grovelling  in  the  dust 
of  misery.  The  ominous  word  **  unclean,"  in  ancient 
times,  left  to  the  cheerless  outcast  from  his  brethren  an 
uninterrupted  path ;  uo  eye  recogtiised,  no  voice  wel- 
comed the  unhappy  pilgrim.  So  was  it  with  insanity ; 
its  existence,  under  any  modification,  where  restraint 
was  necessary,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
offers  of  mercy  being  directed  to  some  other  quarter, 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  dark,  the  troubled  mind  ftoxh 
Gospel  consolation,  at  the  very  time  when  such  con- 
solation was  most  of  all  reqmred.  This  proceeded^ 
however,  not  from  any  indifference  to  the  condition  of 
the  insane,  but  from  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  their  capacity 
for  receiving  instruction.  Because  the  case  of  some 
was  hopeless,  it  was  rashly  conclude*!  that  all  afficted 
with  insanity,  in  any  form,  were  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  advantages  of  religious  Worship,  or  joining  with 
respect  in  religious  duties.  Little  were  those  who 
entertained  such  an  opinion  aware  of  the  real  condition 
of  roany  of  the  inmates  of  an  Asylum.  Father,  mother^ 
wife,  the  first-bom,  the  beginning  of  strength,  the 
youngest,  the  child  of  old  age,  may  fall  upon  the  ear  as 
unmeaning  words,  and  in  vain  appeal  to  the  desolate 
heart  for  a  place  in  its  affection ;  yet  the  heart  that  is 
thus  dead  to  the  world  and  its  dearest  ties,  may  be 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  interests  of  an  eternal  world  ; 
ibe  heart  in  which  the  fire  of  insanity  has  seared  every 
cord  of  earthly  sympathy,  may  yet  retain,  in  undying 
strength,  the  cords  that  bind  ii  to  its  heavenly  Father. 


Frail  man  may  behold  no  channel  through  wnich  he 
can  direct  the  streams  of  consolation  to  the  wounded 
spirit,  but  the  day  of  man's  weakness  is  the  day  of 
God's  power ;  he  can  bestow  upon  his  afflicted  one* 
comfort  of  which  the  world  is  ignorant,  and  open,  eveh 
in  the  waste  and  howling  \\ilderne8S  of  insanity^  streams 
of  uncreated  goodness. 

Let  the  Christian,  then,  persevere,  and  look  to  Hint 
for  a  blessing  who  has  under  his  control  the  warrinjf 
elements  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  materisd 
world ;  let  him  remember  that  although  the  seed  may 
be  sown  in  the  season  of  tears,  joyful,  nay  triumphant, 
may  be  the  time  of  harvest.  It  need  scarcely  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  an  Asylum  some  are  to  be 
found  to  whom,  in  general,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  carry 
the  message  of  peace,  for  whom  prayer  and  supplication 
ought,  no  doubt,  unceasingly  to  be  made,  but  with  whom 
the  Christian  teacher  can  seldom  join  in  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  To  this  class  belongs  the  frenzied,  the 
ever  excited  lunadc.  He  lives  in  a  visionary  world  of  his 
own.  The  fancied  elevation  of  rank  which  he  has  attained* 
or  the  storm  and  tempest  in  which  he  continually  moves, 
engross  his  every  thought ;  unconscious  of  his  wretch- 
edness he  demands  no  sympathy,  and  expects  neHber 
consolation  nor  instruction;  his  brethren  pity  him,  bai 
their  pity  is  rewarded  v^ith  contempt.  Such  cases  arc 
too  frequently  hopeless;  the  light  of  reason  either  returna 
not  at  all  to  point  out  to  the  sufferer  the  sadness  of  his 
condition,  or,  if  its  blessed  ray  once  more  appears,  it 
is,  perhaps,  only  to  gild  the  last  hours,  and  soothe  the 
last  struggles,  of  the  benighted  wanderer. 

In  an  Asylum,  also,  we  meet  wth  those  whom  in- 
sanity has  reduced  to  all  the  helplessness  of  infancy, 
without  its  cheering  promise  of  future  excellence  ;  the 
living  sepulchres  of  a  buried  intellect;  wrecks  of 
humanity,  having  little  more  than  the  mere  form  of 
man,  to  prove  that  they,  too,  partake  of  immortality. 
To  them  the  past  is  as  a  forgotten  dream,  the  future 
lives  not  in  anticipation,  and  even  the  present  is  only 
acknowledged,  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  their  limited 
feelings  of  sense  or  appetite.  The  mind,  oppressed  by 
the  contemplation  of  so  melancholy  a  scene,  clings  for 
relief  to  the  reflection,  that  if  dethroned  reason  has  lefi 
the  poor  sufferers  ignorant  of  the  joys  and  consolations, 
it  has  also  saved  them  from  l)eing  conscious  of  the 
miseries  and  cares  of  life  ;  they  feel  not  their  wretched- 
ness, for  they  are  scarce  aware  of  their  existence. 

To  neither  of  these  classes  of  sufferers,  in  general, 
we  admit,  can  the  cheering  prospects  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel  be  advantageously  pointed  out.  StiU,  at 
times,  among  the  former,  in  milder  cases,  or  when, 
from  favourable  circumstances,  they  are  visited  by 
calmer  intervals,  and  even  among  the  latter,  exceptions 
have  occurred,  thus  manifesting  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  to  accomplish  that  wliich  frail  man  would  pro- 
nounce impossible.  But  there  are  others,  varying  in 
number  of  course,  according  to  circumstances,  (in  the 
two  Institutions  with  which  the  writer  is  connected, 
amounting  to,  at  least,  one-half  of  the  patients,^  to 
whom  Gospel  privileges  are  dear,  and  to  whom,  it  is 
believed,  subsequent  statements  will  prove  that  these 
privileges  have  not  been  extended  in  vain.  These 
are  the  partially  or  occasionally  insane.  Repeatedly 
individuals  of  the  latter  class  have  addressed  the 
writer  in  the  most  affecting  terms,  deploring  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and  apologizing  for 
what,  they  imagined,  he  might  have  seen  or  heard 
when  the  lamp  of  reason  was  obscured  by  midnight 
darkness.  The  poor  sufferers  remembered  not  what 
had  occurred, — memory,  dead  for  a  time,  retained  no 
traces  of  the  iPiild,  the  maddening  tumult.  Still  they 
were  conscious,  from  exhaustion  and  other  circumstances, 
that  they  had  been  visited  by  a  paroxysm;  for  de- 
liverance from  it,  and  the  blessing  of  being  once  more 
permitted  to  worship  with  their  brethren,  the^  expressed 
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themaelves  deeply  gnteful,  but  comfort  for  the  future 
was  what  the  imploring  eye  and  sifpplioatiDg  roice  above 
all  demanded.  And  where  can  such  suflkrers  be  direct- 
ed for  comfort  but  to  a  pitying  Saviour, — where  con- 
fidently assured  of  unbroken  repose  but  in  his  unsufTer- 
iiig  kingdom  ? 

The  condition  of  such  persons,  during  the  intervals 
of  sanity,  is  infinitely  more  distressing  than  can  be  con- 
ceived by  those  holding  no  intercourse  with  them. 
They  have  \vaked  from  a  forgotten  dream  of  horror, 
but,  aUs  1  they  cannot  shake  off  their  overwhelming 
load  of  sadness  with  the  morning  lights  for  that  fearful 
dream  will  again  return ;  they  have  escaped  from  the 
wild  conflict  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  but  theirs  is  no 
secure  haven ;  they  stand,  without  the  power  to  move, 
trembling,  lest  every  wave  should  plunge  them  onoe 
more  into  the  boiling  surge,  where  aU  will  be  forgotten 
amidst  the  deadly  struggle. 

The  remark  of  a  patient,  when  alluding  to  the  day  of 
darkness,  could  the  writer  but  describe  the  look  and 
manner  of  the  speaker,  would  more  powerfully  affect 
the  feeling  heart  than  anv  language  he  can  use  ;  "Alas, 
Sir,  it  will  again  return. '  The  remark  was  brief,  but 
it  was  fearfully  comprehensive.  And  what  comfort 
could  man,  independent  of  revelation,  offer  under 
such  circumstances  ?  The  cold  maxims  of  worldly 
prudence  might  be  eloquently  urged,  and  every  argu- 
ment might  be  used  to  convince  the  sufferer  of  the 
propriety  of  yielding,  with  a  good  grace,  to  that  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  Still  such  treatment, 
though  it  might  produce  either  stoical  apathy  or  de- 
spairing sullenness,  (from  both  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  every  endeavour  to  save  the  unhappy  patient,)  could 
never  beget  either  the  Christian's  blessed  hope,  or  the 
Christian's  filial  resignation. 

But  when  consolation  is  drawn  from  the  mourner's 
Gospel,  when  its  glorious  promises  are  dwelt  upon, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  distresses  of  a  pitying  Sa- 
viour,— the  storms  that  beat  with  ceaseless  fury  upon 
the  only  guihUss  human  form, — are  pointed  out,  then, 
M'hile  the  writer  has  witnessed  the  folded  hands,  and 
heard,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  the  words  of 
a  subdued  yet  loving  heart,  '*  Thy  will  be  done,"  he 
has  almost  wished  that  one  who  denied  the  Lord 
that  bought  him  had  been  present,  that  with  triumph 
he  might  have  asked  him,  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ? 
is  there  no  Physician  there  ? "  After  what  has  been 
stated,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  partially 
insane  are,  in  general,  quite  competent  to  join  in  reli- 
gious exercises ;  indeed,  such  exercises,  by  engaging 
their  thoughts  in  sound  and  profitable  inquiries,  must 
of  necessity  either  aflbrd,  at  least,  temporary  relief^  or 
hy  banishing  for  a  time  from  their  remembrance  the 
dominant  fieeling,  tend  to  shake,  if  not  to  dissipate,  the 
hallucinations  of  fancy.  The  approach  of  insanity  is 
firequently  first  marked  by  the  suflerer's  thoughts  and 
words  being  exclusively  directed  to  one  particular  ob- 
ject ;  every  thin;^  is  indifik-ent,  unless  having  an  actual 
or  imaginary  reference  to  the  all-engrossing  pursuit. 
This  undivided  attention  to  one  subject  frequently 
marks,  as  has  been  stated,  the  commencement  of  in- 
sanity ;  the  same  peculiar  bias  accompanies,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  determines  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ease. If,  then,  we  can  for  a  short  time  cause  the  maniac 
to  forget  the  object  of  delight  or  terror  that  ever  meets 
the  mind's  eye,  a,  victory  has  been  gained  ;  for  during 
this  period  of  a  new  mental  engagement,  reason  has 
resumed  its  sway;  the  disease  has  been  indirectly 
attacked, — ^the  only  way  in  which  the  patient  can  be 
thrown  off  his  guarc',  for  direct  argument  in  such  cases 
seldom  fails  to  awaken  every  prejudice,  and  to  bring 
into  the  field  every  angry  feeling.  Having  once  expe- 
rienced the  happiness  arising  from  a  new  line  of  thought, 
into  which  he  was  unconsciously  led,  the  manisc  yields 
more  rjadily  to  each  attempt  that  is  made  to  draw  him 


away  fix>m  his  wild  reveries,  until  at  hit  be  willingly 
aids  the  kind  intentions  of  others,  by  uinng  every  effott 
to  break  the  fiital  spell  that  binds  him  to  some  un- 
earthly vision.  In  these  last  remarks,  the  advantage 
of  weaning  the  mind  fi-om  the  wedded  olljecC  of  every 
thought  baa  been  alone  considered,  without  refer'-^ 
rwg  to  the  peculiar  fitnobs  of  Gospel  truths,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  for  accomplishing  a  purpose  so  import- 
ant to  the  insane.  Yet,  even  in  thttt  fli»tract  view  of 
the  question,  it  is  evident,  from  reason  and  experience, 
that  the  principle  laid  down  is  just,  and  that  the  coi»- 
dusion  drawn  from  it  is  legitimate.  When  both  these 
are  tried  by  the  effects  of  preaching  to  the  inaaae,  their 
correctness  will  appear  still  more  evident. 

The  inmates  of  an  Asylum  have  thus  been  divided 
into  four  chiases.  It  is  not,  however,  meant,  that  all 
of  one  class  strictly  resemble  each  other ;  the  general 
outline  is  the  same,  but  when  we  examine  it  minutely, 
the  insanity  of  one  individual,  like  the  human  counts 
nance,  is  found  to  differ  in  detail  from  that  of  all  others. 
But  this  distinction  of  features,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is 
alluded  to  merely  to  avoid  misconception ;  for  however 
diversified  the  particular  characters  of  insanity  may  be, 
yet  where  reason,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  remains, 
the  sufferer  will  be  found  more  or  less  fitted  to  receive 
religious  instruction ;  and  let  his  case  be  what  it  may, 
if  able  to  comprehend  their  nature.  Gospel  truths  wiU 
meet  his  circumstances.  From  what  has  been  stated, 
it  must,  we  apprehend,  be  self-evident,  that  what  the 
unhappy  lunatics  most  of  all  require  is  to  be  soothed 
and  comforted.  In  our  next  paper  we  shall  consider 
the  nature  of  the  religious  exercises  in  which  the  insane 
are  now  called  to  engage,  and  how  fitf  these  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  effects. 

THB  WEEPING  SAVIOUR  AN  BNCOURAGBMBNT 
TO  WBBPINO  CHRISTIANS  < 

•    A  DISCOURSE. 

By  THB  Rxv.  G.  B.  Brand, 

ARniMter  of  St.  Audrew**  Chwrch,  Drnifermline. 

•*  Jesus  wept." — John  xi.  85. 

This  is  b  most  affecting  fact  in  the  history  of  odr 
blessed  Savionr,  and  presents  us  with  a  peculiar- 
ly amiable  and  interesting  view  of  his  character. 
The  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  on  whose  account 
he  had  come  to  Bethany,  were  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  painful  bereavement.  They  had  lost  an 
affectionate  and  beloved  brother,  and  they  keenly 
felt  their  loss.  His  death  had  plunged  them  into 
the  deepest  sorrow,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  suddenness  with  which*  as  appears  from  the 
narrative,  he  had  been  taken  from  them;  the 
remembrance  of  his  worth  and  excellence;  the 
recollection  of  the  happiness  they  had  eiyoyed  in 
his  society,  and  in  the  mutual  endearments  of 
virtuous  friendship ;  and  the  hope  they  had  enter- 
tained of  his  sharing  with  tliem,  and  enhancing,  by 
his  presence,  their  joys  in  prosperity,  and  lightening 
their  burden  of  sorrow  in  the  season  of  adversity, 
— a  hope  which  was  now  cruelly  disappointed, — 
would  all  seem  to  aggravate  and  increase  the 
amount  and  bitterness  of  their  grief.  But  in  this 
hour  of  trial  and  of  suffering  they  wore  not  left 
unaided  and  alone.  The  «<  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother,"  and  knew  what  they  suf- 
fered, was  present,  and  felt  for,  and  sympathised 
with  them.  And,  oh !  how  soothing  the  thought 
that  this  friend  is  present  to  every  suffering  Chnt* 


iian ;  aixnougn  nor,  as  in  itu»  msumcey  percepuDie 
to  the  bodily  eye,  he  is  neyertheless,  by  his  Spirit, 
and  in  his  Word  and  ordinances,  present  in  their 
every  season  of  distress,  and  what  he  did  to  Martha 
and  Mary  he  does  to  all  and  every  one  of  his  people. 
The  tears  which  he  had  shed  shewed  how  deeply 
he  was  interested,  and  indicated  the  sympathy, 
and  compassion,  and  pity,  which  possessed  his 
soul.  Often  had  he  signally  exercised  his  divine 
power  in  deeds  of  beneficence,  and  often  had  these 
excited,  amidst  all  the  meanness  of  his  outward 
condition,  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  love. 
They  hud  displayed  the  Son  of  God,  and  impressed 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  the  minds  of  those 
who  beheld  them.  But  never,  if  we  except  his 
own  passion,  when  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death  an  offering  for  sin,  and  the  circumstances 
more  immediately  connected  with  this  unparalleled 
display  of  mercy  and  love,  was  he  exhibited  in  a 
more  interesting  and  engaging  light  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  Here,  laying  aside  all  the  daz- 
zling glories  of  his  character,  with  a  tenderness  and 
])ity  becoming  the  Son  of  Man,  and  with  a  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  which  marked  him  out  as 
the  friend  of  the  human  race,  he  mingled  his 
tears  at  the  grave  of  I^azarus  with  the  mourning 
sisters  and  their  weeping  companions.  '*  Jesus 
wept.'^  Tiiis,  my  friends,  is  a  scene  at  which  al- 
most no  heart  can  remain  unaffected  and  unmoved, 
and  which  no  mind  that  has  the  least  pretensions 
to  Christian  principle  or  feeling  can  contemplate 
without  the  liveliest  feelings  of  interest,  and  ad- 
miration, and  love.  But,  besides  exhibiting  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  in  the  most  amiable  and 
interesting  aspect,  it  is  fraught  with  instruction, 
and  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
lessons  which  it  inculcates,  is  the  object  which  I 
have  in  view  in  the  following  discourse ;  and  may 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  dispose  and  enable  us  to 
attend  to,  and  improve  them,  for  his  glory  and 
our  good. 

I.  Then,  I  observe,  that  as  Jesus  wept  at  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  it  is  perfectly  innocent,  and 
lawful,  and  proper,  that  we  weep  at  the  death  of 
our  friends. 

Death,  whether  we  consider  it  as  it  respects 
those  who  are  taken  away,  or  those  who  are  left, 
is  an  event  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  and 
solemn,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
but  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion.  As  it 
respects  those  who  are  taken  away,  it  is  awfully 
alTecting.  It  for  ever  closes  their  connection  with 
this  sublunary  scene,  and  all  its  enjoyments  and 
pursuits ;  it  dissolves  all  the  tender  and  endearing 
relations  in  which  they  stood  to  their  fellow-men, 
and  it  removes  them  for  ever,  as  to  this  world, 
from  the  society  and  embrace  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  of  love.  But  this  is  not  all :  it  for  ever 
puts  a  period  to  all  their  opportuniti<is  of  grace 
and  salvation ;  it  terminates  all  their  preparations, 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  it  makes  up 
their  account  for  eternity ;  and,  without  the  least 
change  in  their  moral  condition,  it  introduces  them 


jxj  uie  presence  ana  i^nounai  oi  vrou.  in  a  wora, 
it  unalterably  fixes  their  eternal  state,  whether  of 
weal  or  woe ;  for  **  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  must  for 
ever  lie : "  there  is  no  repentance  after  death ;  all 
is  fixed  and  immoveable  beyond  the  grave.  And,  as 
it  respects  those  who  are  left,  oh !  how  painful  are 
the  effects,  and  how  numerous  and  affecting  are  the 
changes  which  it  produces  I  It  is  the  tearing  asunder 
of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  it  is  the 
cruel  disappointment  of  the  ho^  which,  of  all 
others,  we  have  most  fondly  cherished;  it  cuts  off 
at  once,  and  for  ever,  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
most  delightful  and  satisfying  enjoyments.  It 
separates  from  our  society  those  who  had  long 
participated  our  joys  and  sorrows  ;  who  were  en- 
deared to  us  alike  by  every  fond  recollection 
of  the  past,  and  every  pleasing  prospect  and  an- 
ticipation of  the  future.  In  a  word,  it  makes  a 
blank  in  our  hearts,  and  in  all  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  to  for  happiness,  which  at  the 
time  nothing  that  this  world  can  afford  can  fill 
up,  and  of  which  the  very  thought  is  distressing. 
And,  oh !  how  painful  and  severely  felt  the  changes 
which  it  makes  in  our  friendly  or  domestic  circles  I 
Go  where  we  will,  at  every  turn  we  miss  our 
departed  friends:  at  the  family  board,  and  the 
family  devotions,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  we  see 
their  places  empty.  Almost  unconsciously,  where 
we  were  wont,  we  expect  and  look  for  them,  but 
we  no  longer  meet  them ;  no  longer  does  their  eye, 
kindling  with  affection,  meet  ours,  and  no  longer 
does  their  voice,  breathing  forth  the  accents  of 
tenderness  and  love,  sound  in  our  ears.  They 
have  disappeared  from  the  place  of  living  men, 
never  to  return ;  and  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
circumstances  are  occurring  to  recall  them  to  our 
remembrance,  and  make  us  feel  the  loss  we  have 
sustained. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  would  not  be  men, 
did  we  not  weep.  Oh  yes !  when  an  affectionate 
and  beloved  father  or  mother,  or  husband  or  wife, 
or  child,  or  friend  or  brother,  is  snatched  away 
from  us  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  death,  hard  would 
be  the  heart  which  did  not  grieve,  and  arid  in- 
deed would  be  the  eye  which  did  not  weep.  Our 
first  parents,  although  there  is  no  express  record, 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  from  the  language  of  Eve 
at  the  birth  of  Seth,  wept  and  mourned  for  the 
pious  Abel :  Abraham  mourned  the  death  of  the 
venerable  and  beloved  Sarah:  Jacob  wept  for  his 
beloved  Rachel,  and  for  Joseph  when  he  thought 
him  dead :  David  wept  for  Absalom,  though  his 
death  was  the  consequence  of  his  own  base  and 
unnatural  treachery :  The  devout  men  who  car- 
ried Stephen  to  his  burial,  made  great  lamentation 
over  him ;  and  our  Lord  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  And  when  we  are  called  to  suffer  the  be- 
reavement of  those  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved ; 
when  the  desire  of  our  eyes  has  been  cut  off  with 
a  stroke ;  or  when  our  children,  the  objects  of 
our  fondest  affection,  and  soUdtude,  and  hope^ 
are  removed  into  darkness,  or  when  the  friend 
and  brother  of  our  soul,  with  whom  we  had  often 
taken  sweet  counsel,  and  walked  together  to  the 
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house  of  God,  is  cut  down  by  our  sidd,  if  we  havd 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  our  hearts  cannot  but 
grieve,  and  if  we  have  tears  we  cannot  but  weep ; 
and  to  do  so  is  not  forbidden.  Oh  no  I  Whfen  we 
are  bereaved  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to 
us,  we  may  grieve,  and  grieve  deeply,  and  out 
tears,  although  profusely,  may  innocently  flow. 
"Jesus  wept,  and  therefore  we  may  weep.  Btt  at 
the  same  titne,  while  it  is  perfectly  innocent,  and 
allowable,  and  proper  to  weep  and  motifti,  when 
our  friends  are  taken  away  from  us,  we  must  never 
forget  that  there  is  a  bound  to  our  grief  and  our 
tears  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass  with  impunity. 
To  attempt  to  fix,  in  any  particular  case,  the 
amount  of  grief  to  be  indulged,  or  of  tears  to  be 
shed,  would  betray  alike  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  presumption,  for  this  depends  much  on  the  con- 
stitutional temperament  of  mourners,  and  on  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  contr6l.  But 
whenever  our  grief  and  our  tears  proceed  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  indicate  a  want  ot  confidence  in  the 
faithfulness  and  government  of  God,  or  infer  a 
reflection  on  his  divine  sovereignty  and  justice,  or 
to  unfit  us  for  the  duties  and  business  of  life, 
our  mourning  not  only  loses  the  character  of 
innocence,  but  it  becomes  improper  and  sinfuL 
God's  faithfulness  endures  unto  all  generations, 
and  however  dark  and  mysterious  his  providential 
procedure  towards  us,  his  work  is  perfect,  and  all 
his  ways  are  just  and  right.  Our  friends,  and  all 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  are  his  giUs,  all  of  which 
we  receive  on  the  very  condition,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  take  them  away  at  his  pleasure ;  and, 
therefore,  when  he  resumes  them,  he  does  us  no 
injustice,  he  only  takes  but  what  he  gave,  and  what 
we  knew,  all  the  time  we  enjoyed  it,  was  his  pro- 
perty and  at  his  disposal ;  and  hence  to  give  way 
to  immoderate  grief  under  any  of  God's  bereaving 
providences,  would  be  to  act  at  once  at!  incon- 
siderate and  ungrateful  part.  Neither  are  we  to 
allow  our  grief  to  unfit  us  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  duty.  Of  this,  our  Lord  has  here  given  us  an 
instance.  Though  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  Laza- 
rus, he  did  not  allow  his  doing  so  to  make  him 
neglect  the  work  for  which  he  had  come  to 
Bethany,  namely,  to  manifest  his  divine  power  for 
his  own  and  his  Father's  glory,  in  raising  up 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  In  a  word,  we  must 
never  forget,  that  while  we  feel  as  men,  we  must 
act  as  Christians.  Nature  demands,  and  religion,  so 
far  from  condemning,  sanctions  our  Weeping  at 
the  death  of  our  friends,  but  it,  at  the  same  time, 
sets  bounds  to  our  grief,  and  furnishes  us  with 
the  most  satisfying  reasons  why  we  shoilld  not 
transgress  them.  It  teaches  us  not  to  sorrow  as 
those  who  have  no  hope.  It  reminds  us  that  no- 
thing here  below  is  certain  and  permanent.  It 
calls  on  us  to  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  temporal,  but  at  those  which  are  uhseen 
and  eternal,  and  it  has  opened  up  to  our  view 
another  and  a  better  worid,  to  disengage  onr  af- 
fections from  this,  and  to  support  us  under  all  its 
troubles.  Let  us  ever  remember,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline,  and  there- 


fore when  we  are  called  to  bereavements  let  tts  hnre 
recourse  to  those  principles  which  the  Gospel  in- 
culcates and  recommends,  and  to  those  hopes 
which  it  teaches  and  encourages  us  to  entertain. 
Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  that  better  country, 
that  glorious  rest  which  remains  for  the  righteous, 
and  when  our  hearts  are  pierced  through  with 
many  sorrows,  let  us  raise  our  thoughts  to  heaven ; 
let  us  look  forward  to  that  perfect  state,  where  all 
the  former  things  shall  have  passed  away,  where 
God  shall  wipe  away  the  tears  from  every  eye,  and 
where  there  shall' be  no  more  death,  neither  sor- 
tow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain.     But  we  observe, 

II.  That  the  fact  here  recorded  of  our  Lord's 
weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazams  teaches  us,  that 
in  order  to  our  improving  and  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tified use  of  the  trial,  we  ought  to  weep  when  we 
are  called  to  the  painful  and  afflicting  bereave- 
ment of  friends.  There  is  no  fact  more  clearly 
inculcated  in  the  Word  of  God,  than  that  all 
the  afflictions  which  he  sends  us,  whatever 
be  their  character,  are  intended  for  our  benefit. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  unregenerate,  the  calami- 
ties which  befall  them  are  intended,  on  the  part 
of  God,  to  rouse  them  to  serious  religious  consi- 
deration, and  it  is  their  fault,  and  an  aggravation 
of  their  guilt,  that  they  do  not  improve  them  for 
this  purpose.  But  with  regard  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, we  can  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  trials  and 
bereavements  to  which  they  are  subjected,  are 
intended  for,  and  will  ultimately  and  effectually 
promote  their  best,  their  spiritual  and  everlastin:^ 
interest,  for  he  does  not  afflict  them  willingly,  and 
it  is  not  for  his  pleasure,  but  for  their  profit,  that 
they  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  The  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  is  an  instrument  which  he  often 
and  successfully  employs,  both  for  reclaiming  to 
himself  the  objects  of  his  grace,  and  for  quicken- 
ing and  animating  the  diligence  and  spirituality  of 
his  people.  Numerous  and  affecting  instances  are 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume  of  afflictions  having 
been  the  means  of  leading  to  God.  Manasseh, 
after  he  had  long  forgotten,  and  acted  contrary  to 
the  instruction  and  example  of  his  pious  father, 
"  when  he  was  in  affliction,  besought  the  Lord 
his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the 
God  of  his  fathers."  The  woman  of  Canaan 
never  thought  of  coming  to  Christ  until  her 
daughter  was  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.  The 
noblemaD  and  the  Jewish  ruler  never  thought  of 
applying  to  Him,  who  is  the  great  physician  both 
of  soul  and  body,  till  the  only  son  of  the  one,  and 
the  only  daughter  of  the  other,  were  at  the  point 
of  death.  And  the  prodigal  son,  though  he 
knew  all  the  time  of  the  abundance  and  plenty 
which  abounded  in  his  father's  house,  never  thought 
of  returning  to  it,  till  he  was  sunk  to  tlie  yery 
depths  of  poverty, — ^till  he  was  forced  to  fare  with 
the  swine  which  he  fed.  In  like  manner,  in  all 
ages,  the  furnace  of  affliction  has  been  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing  God's  gracious  purposes 
towards  his  chosen.  Often  he  has  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness — that  is  into  circumstances  of 
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trial  and  Buffering — that  he  might  Bpeak  com- 
fortably to  them,  that  he  might  open  up  to  them 
the  rich  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  his  grace, 
and  fill  their  souls  with  joy  and  gladness.  But 
this,  unless  we  feel,  unless  our  hearts  are  suitably 
affected  with  our  afflictions,  can  neyer  be  expect- 
ed. They  are  sent  to  us  that  we  may  feel  them, 
and  if  we  are  hardened  and  insensible  under  them, 
the  end  which  God  has  in  Tiew  in  them^  can 
never,  in  our  experience,  be  accomplished ;  we 
can  nerer  make  a  proper  improvement,  or  obtain 
a  sanctified  use  of  them.  When  God,  therefore, 
visits  us  with  painful  bereavements,  our  hearts  must 
be  affected,  and  as  our  tears  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  our  grief,  we  must  weep  and  mourn 
under  them,  else  we  have  reason  to  fear  we  will 
lose  the  benefit  they  are  intended  to  produce. 

The  feet  recorded  in  our  text,  of  our  Lord*s 
weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  not  only  affords 
an  example,  which  renders  perfectly  innocent,  and 
allowable,  and  proper,  our  weeping  at  the  death  of 
those  whom  we  have  loved ;  but  it  has  something 
of  the  nature,  and  carries  in  it  the  authority  of  an 
obligation.  As  "  Jesus  wept,"  not  only  may  we 
weep,  but  as  he  wept,  we  must  weep ;  if  we  would 
improve  and  be  really  benefited  by  our  bereave- 
ments, we  must  be  suitably  affected  with  them  ; 
in  other  words,  we  must  be  brought  into  such  a 
frame,  as  to  see  more  clearly  the  vanity  and  emp- 
tiness of  the  world,  and  to  think  less  of  its  enjoy- 
ments as  a  chief  good ;  to  seek  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  better  portion  than  any  which  it 
can  give ;  to  think  more  frequently  and  affec- 
tionately about  heaven,  and  to  be  more  diligent, 
and  active,  and  persevering  in  our  preparation 
for  its  enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  we  will  be 
able  to  say  of  our  bereavements,  however  much 
they  may  now  fill  our  hearts  witii  grief  and  our 
eyes  with  tears,  <<  It  has  been  good  for  us  that 
we  have  been  afflicted,"  and  to  acknowledge  the 
mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God  in  having  called  us 
to  them. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  as  I  proposed,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  lessons  of 
instruction  inculcated  by  the  affecting  fact  recorded 
in  our  text.  And  I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  short 
improvement  and  application  of  the  subject. 

Has  God,  in  his  righteous  providence,  seen 
meet  to  place  any  of  us  in  the  circumstances 
here  referred  to  ?  Has  he  taken  away  from  us 
those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  us,  to  whom 
we  had  been  long  and  fondly  attached,  and  whom 
we  had  affectionately  associated  with  all  our  en- 
joyments, and  prospects,  and  hopes?  Let  us 
attend  to,  and  improve,  the  lessons  which  the 
affecting  fact  of  our  Lord's  weeping  at  the  gxave 
of  Lazarus  teaches  us.  Let  us  not  restrain 
our  tears,  as  if  this  manifestation  of  our  grief 
were  culpable  or  forbidden.  No,  my  friends,  let 
us  allow  them  to  flow  freely,  for  if  even  Jesus 
wept,  may  not  we  weep,  may  not  we,  after  his 
example,  grieve  and  mourn  over  the  loss  which 
we  have  sustained  ?  It  is  innocent,  it  is  lawful, 
it  is  proper  wo  should  do  so  ;  but  while  we  yield 


to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  let  us  maintain  and 
exhibit  the  character  and  consistency  of  Chris- 
tians ;  let  us  guard  against  giving  way  to,  or 
indulging,  such  an  extreme  of  sorrow,  as  would 
reflect  on  our  Christian  character,  or  throw  the 
least  suspicion  on  our  possessing,  and  being  under, 
the  influence  and  government  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  never  forget  that  God  has  a  sove- 
reign right  to  do  with  us  and  ours  as  he  sees  best, 
and  that  whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  pleased  to  place  us,  it  is  our  duty,  and  our 
wisdom,  and  our  interest,  to  be  resigned  and  sub- 
missive to  his  divine  will.  If  we  really  belong  to 
him,  he  has  afflicted  us  not  willingly,  in  the  be* 
reavement  with  which  he  has  visited  us,  but  neces- 
sarily,— not  in  wrath  or  in  anger,  but  in  love ;  and 
there  is  a  time  coming,  either  here  or  hereafter, 
when  we  shall  see,  fo  our  sours  satisfaction,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  tbat  in 
faithfulness  and  mercy  he  has  thas  afflicted  us. 

But  again,  has  God  seen  meet  to  place  us  in 
circumstances  of  bereavement  and  distress?  It 
is  not  only  perfectly  innocent,  and  allowable,  and 
proper,  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  weep  and 
mourn  for  our  departed  friends  (  for  unless  we  feel 
we  will  never  improve  our  afflictions.  God  in- 
tends them  for  our  good,  to  make  us  wiser,  and 
holier,  and  better,  more  concerned  about  his  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  our  precious  souls,  more 
careful  in  the  improvement  of  time,  and  more 
thoughtful  about,  and  more  diligent  and  active  in, 
preparing  for  our  own  latter  end  ;  and  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  they  are  not  productive,  in  our 
experience,  of  these  blessed  effects.  And  one  of 
tlie  most  effectual  means  for  this  purpose,  is  to 
cherish  and  live  under  the  influence  of  the  im- 
pressions we  have  received,  and  the  feelings  which 
have  been  excited  in  our  hearts  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  hastily  dy  up 
our  tears,  nor  allow  the  cares  and  business  of  the 
world  to  obliterate  these  impressions  and  these 
feelings  from  our  minds.  Let  us  often  recall  to 
our  remembrance  how  we  felt,  and  what  we 
thought,  and  what  we  resolved,  when  we  were 
smarting  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  our 
bereavements,  when  we  were  standing  around  the 
death-bed,  or  at  the  grave's  mouth,  of  those  whose 
removal  we  have  now  to  deplore  ;  and  the  more 
we  do  this,  the  more  we  are  likely  to  obtain  the 
sanctified  use  of  our  affliction,  and  the  more  we 
will  feel  encouraged  to  entertain  and  cherish  the 
hope,  that  when  we  have  finished  our  work  on 
earth,  we  shall  again  meet  our  dear  departed  friends 
in  Christ,  to  part  no  more,  and  to  be  for  ever 
happy  with  them  in  the  presence  of  our  God  and 
Saviour. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF 

TWO  ABYSSINIAN  YOUTHS 

INTO  TBB  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S  MISSION  SCHOOL 
\T  BOMBAY. 

Tub  past  history  of  the  Christian  Cburch  baa  afforJed 
many  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  in  accom- 
plishing his  purposes  by  means  which,  at  first  sight, 
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appear  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  end  to  be  attain- 
ed. In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
apparently  inadequate  instrumentality  of  tifrelve  illiterate 
fiishermen,  we  see  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  being  made  to  confound  things  which 
are  mighty.  This  mode  of  acting  is  essentially  different 
from  what  meets  our  eye  in  the  operations  of  man.  He 
prosecutes  his  designs  by  means  which  he  considers 
fitted  in  themselves  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  end.  And  in  this  he  acts  wisely ;  for  it  were  pre- 
sumptuous in  a  worm  of  the  dust  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self a  power  to  do  more  than  this.  But  the  workings 
of  Omnipotence  are  a  series  of  miracles,  transcending 
the  ability  or  the  wisdom  of  man ;  and  more  especially 
in  those  events  which  are  connected  with  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  the  peculiar  working  of  a 
divine  energy  is  more  frequently  and  more  obviously  ap- 
parent. The  conversion  of  one  sinner  from  the  slavery  of 
Satan  to  the  freedom  of  Christ  is  a  miracle, — a  miracle 
of  grace,  a  miracle  of  wisdom,  a  mirade  of  mercy,  a  mir- 
acle of  power.  But  when,  from  individual  conversion,  we 
pass  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  miraculous  imture  of  the  event  obtrudes 
itself  more  conspicuously  upon  our  notice.  And  al- 
though it  were  easy,  firom  the  records  of  the  past,  to  ad- 
duce numerous  instances  of  the  conversion  ofmultitudes 
aven  since  the  inspired  volume  was  closed,  we  are  by  no 
means  warranted  to  calculate  in  any  given  case  on  a  repe- 
tition of  such  events.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  out  of 
the  operation  of  apparently  trivial  means  have  arisen  such 
stupendous  results,  is  a  loud  call  to  us  not  to  *'  despise  the 
day  of  small  things.*'  The  cloud  may  be  no  larger  at  first 
than  a  man's  hand,  and  yet,  in  the  inscrutable  providence 
of  the  Almighty,  it  may  gather  as  it  rolls  onward,  until  it 
cover  the  whole  heaven. 

While,  therefore,  the  impress  of  Divinity  is  so  legibly 
stamped  upon  the  past  history  of  the  Church's  progress, 
we  must  watch  with  diligence  the  workings  of  God, 
and  labour  with  assiduity,  each  individual  in  his  own 
sphere,  ignorant,  as  we  are,  whether  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  this  or  that.  The  great  Disposer  of  all  events 
gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters ;  and  seeing  He 
hath  not  revealed  to  us  in  detail  the  mode  of  his  work- 
ing in  the  moral  universe,  no  event,  because  of  its 
minuteness,  and  apparent  inel&dency,  must  be  regard- 
ed by  us,  as,  on  that  account,  unimportant ;  rather  let 
us  labour  in  fiiith,  believing  that  if  God  works  by  this, 
or  any  other  instrumentality,  however  feeble,  no  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  can  hinder  it.  These  reflections 
have  been  suggested  by  a  circumstance  mentioned  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson  of  Bombay,  in  a  letter  dated  28th 
April  hist,  and  addressed  to  the  Convener  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly's  India  Mission  Committee.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

**  1  lately  admitted  into  the  seminary  several  pupils, 
in  whom  I  feel  a  particular  interest.  Two  of  them  are 
Abyssinians,  Gabru  and  Maracha,  the  sous  of  Michael 
WWke,  who  was  lately  military  commander  of  three 
towns  in  Habesh.  They  and  their  father  are  living 
with  me  in  my  own  house.  They  were  induced  to 
leave  their  native  country  for  their  education,  by  the 
Rev.  Jos.  Wolff,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Isenberg,  who  fur- 
nished them  with  the  following  notes  of  introduc- 
tion:— 

**'Adowah,  in  Abyasinia,  Aug.  11,  1836,  My  dear 
Wilson,— The  bearer  of  this  is  Michael  Warke,  born  in 


Abyssinia,  who  comes  to  Bombay  wth  two  children. 
You  will  essentially  forward  the  good  cause  in  Abys- 
sinia, by  taking  these  two  children  under  education  in 
your  own  school,  and  do  for  Warke  all  in  your 
power  to  assist  him  during  his  stay  in  Bombay.  He 
has  always  shewn  himself  friendly  to  the  Missionaries 
here ;  and  has  also  been  useful  to  me.  Pray  take  great 
care  of  his  children.  Yours  truly  and  affectionately, 
Joseph  Wolff. 

*P.  S.  Brother  Isenberg,  in  whose  house  I  live,  and 
who  is  Missionary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
adds  a  few  words  to  mine.' 

" '  My  dear  Sir, — As  it  may  be  expected  that  tbe  Mis- 
sionary of  Abyssinia  should  take  a  lively  interest  in 
every  thing  which  probably  may,  at  some  future  time, 
forward,  in  any  degree,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
this  country,  I  cannot  but  confirm  what  Brother  Wolff 
has  written,  to  request  your  kind  assistance  to  Mr 
Warke,  and  his  two  boys,  Gabru  and  Maraeha,  and  par- 
ticularly to  beg  you  to  pay  every  attention  possible  to 
the  education  of  the  youths ;  as,  from  them,  if  the 
Lord  pleases  to  renew  their  minds  to  true  Christiani- 
ty, we  may  expect  essential  usefulness  to  our  cause. 
As  to  their  claims  for  recommendation,  I  do  not  like  to 
say  more  than  that  Mr  Warke,  as  Mr  Wolff  has  men- 
tioned already,  has  rendered  us  assistance  in  several 
cases,  and  is  not  so  prejudiced  against  our  cause  as 
most  other  Abyssinians.  If  the  Lord  pleases  to  bicss 
the  means  of  grace  which  he  will  find  access  to  in  In- 
dia, he  may  return  to  Habesh  a  true  Christian ;  and  be 
of  great  assistance  to  his  own  country,  and  to  those 
who  visit  it.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  in  the  bonds  of  the 
Gospel,  Charles  Wiluau  Isenbbbg.' 

"  The  boys,  who  are  seventeen  and  twelve  years  of 
aire,  read  Ethiopic  and  Tigre  with  great  fiuency*  Mr 
Wolff,  (who  ultimately  accompanied  them  to  Bombay, 
and  who  sailed  the  other  day  for  America,  with  the 
view  of  entering  Africa  by  Liberia,)  left  with  me  an 
Amharic  and  English  vocabulary,  made  by  himself, 
which  aids  me  in  holding  communication  with  them. 
They  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  able  to  speak  English.  I 
trust  that  they  are  not  the  only  Christians,  connected 
with  the  Asiatic  Churches  exterior  to  India,  who  will 
be  placed  under  our  care. 

"  You,  and  the  Assembly's  committee,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear,  that  I  expect,  in  a  few  days,  to  admit 
several  native  adults,  and  children,  into  the  Church,  by 
baptism.  You  shall  be  duly  informed  of  the  interest* 
ing  service  which  we  anticipate." 

The  admission  into  the  General  Assembly's  seminary 
at  Bombay,  of  two  Abyssinian  youths,  may,  on  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject,  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  importance.  Were  we  to  view  the  fact 
simply  in  itself  and  without  any  connection  with  the 
scheme  of  divine  Providence,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  scarcely  worth  recording.  But  when,  in 
accordance  with  our  pre&tory  observations,  we  regard 
this  as  one  of  a  chain  of  events,  arranged  by  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  resistless  power,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  hazarding  the  suggestion  that  it  is  possible  these 
youths  maybe,  as  it  were,  **  the  first-fruits  "  of  Abyssinia 
*'  unto  Christ."  We  are  aware  that  much  has  been  done 
and  is  still  doing  for  that  interesting  ccuntiy.  But 
here  is  an  event,  obviously  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
and  we  feel  that,  in  connection  with  God's  doings  in 
the  days  that  are  past,  it  may  well  give  rise  to  serious 
reflection  as  to  its  possible  consequences.  And  while 
in  temporal  affairs  the  bare  possibility  of  an  event  hap* 
pening  is  sufficient  to  quicken  our  energies,  how  much 
more  in  spiritual  matters  when,  however  encouraging 
it  may  be  occasionally  to  contemphite  the  possible  con« 
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sequences  of  any  act  of  duty,  there  U  superadded  to 
such  encouragement  tlie  stimulua  arising  from  the  ex- 
press command  of  God :  **  In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed ;  in  the  erening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou 
knowest  not  which  shall  prosper,  whether  this  or  that." 

RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 
No.  VI. 

ORGANIC  VXMATS3. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Andebson, 

Minister  of  Nemburglu 

When  we  take  into  our  hands  a  piece  of  sandstone, 
limestone,  or  chalk,  we  discover  marks  or  stains  upon 
it,  which  we  at  once  perceive  to  differ  considerably  in 
colour,  figure,  and  texture,  from  the  stony  mass  itself. 
A  minute  inspection  immediately  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  before  us  the  impression  of  some 
orpmized  substance,  the  leaf  or  branch  of  a  tree,  a 
shell,  the  form  and  outline  of  a  once  living  animal. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  fact.  The  figure  is  too  pre- 
cisely and  accurately  delineated  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  hints  natura,  or  the  result  of  accident  and  chance 
in  the  original  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  which 
the  rock  is  composed.  These  are  actually  the  remains 
of  vegetables,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds, 
which  lived  and  died  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which,  by  the  wonderful  revolutions  of  nature,  now 
form  a  component  part  of  the  hard,  rocky  strata  around 
us,  subservient  in  the  coal  and  limestone  to  purposes 
of  the  highest  utility.  Geologists  and  naturalists  have 
carefiiUy  collected  these  fossils,  and  such  i3  their 
state  of  preservation,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
ckraiy  them,  to  assign  both  generic  and  specific  names 
to  them.  They  thus  form  a  kind  of  alphabet  by  which 
we  are  permitted  to  read  the  doings  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  nature,  to  discover  some  of  the  changes  to 
which  his  works  have  been  subjected,  and  to  number 
the  infinite  variety  of  types  and  forms  into  which  he 
has  infused  life,  and  communicated  the  means  of  en- 
joyment. 

Having  already  considered  the  condition  in  which 
petrifactions  are  found,  their  state  of  preservation,  and 
their  arrangement  and  distribution  among  the  rocks 
of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed,  we  wU  now 
attend  to  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  conclusions 
which  they  serve  to  establish  respecting  the  history  of 
the  planet  which  we  inhabit. 

1.  There  is  evidence  that  the  arrangement  of  plants 
and  animals  is  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  their 
creation  is  set  forth  in  Genesis.  The  works  and  the 
Word  of  God  here  completely  harmonize.  Vegetables 
were  first  created,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  rocks  which 
are  the  most  remote  from  the  surface,  impressions  of 
planta  are  almost  exclusively  met  with;  shells,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  -the  deep,  next  occur ;  and,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  these  arc,  of  all  living 
substances,  the  most  universally  diffused  over  the  sur- 
tace  of  the  earth.  The  seeds  of  vegetables  are  easily 
transported  by  the  winds,  and  the  element  in  which  the 
Jinny  tribes  are  produced  surrounds  the  globe.  Quad- 
rupeds and  the  larger  animals  are  less  migratory  in  their 
habits,  are  more  influenced  by  local  causes,  and  their 
remains,  in  consequence,  are  only  to  be  found  in  par- 
ticular districts.  Geologists  have  not  been  so  caieful 
always  in  their  speculations  to  attend  to  this  fact  as 
they  should  have  been,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
we  have  so  many  vague  theories  respecting  the  sudden 
a!id  aimnltaaeous  destruction  of  animal  life  over  the 
entire  snrfiu^e  of  the  earth,  while  local  influences  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  Hence,  too,  the 
•rton  iiit9  w^kk  many  have  fidlen,  in  judging  of  the 


time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  successive  catas- 
trophes by  which  the  destrnction  of  so  many  tribest 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  has  been  occasioned. 

2.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrangement 
and  consolidation  of  the  various  groups  ofrocks,  which 
compose  the  earth's  crust,  took  place  at  different  periods 
and  under  different  circumstances.  This  is  indicated 
both  by  their  mineral  character  and  by  the  order  In 
which  they  are  placed  one  above  another,  clearly  View- 
ing that  they  followed  each  other  in  succession,  and 
after  intervals  of  time.  Some  of  the  upper  strata,  for 
example,  contain  portions  of  those  whidi  lie  beneath 
them,  a  character  which  demonstrates  that  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  one  must  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  other,  and  that  the  consolidation  of  the  lower  must 
have  been  completed  before  the  upper  or  derivative 
strata  could  be  formed  out  of  their  ruins.  The  proof 
arising  from  the  exutence  and  distribution  of  organic 
remtuns  is  still  more  decided.  The  probability  is  strong 
that  rocks,  which  contain  no  trace  of  these  interesting 
relics,  were  produced  prior  to  the  existence  of  either 
vegetable  or  animal  life,  or  by  the  agency  of  heat,  as  in 
the  case  of  granite  and  whinstone,  whereby  their  charac- 
ters would  be  obliterated.  On  the  other  hand,  rocks 
which  are  distinguished  by  remains  belonging  to  differ- 
ent genera  and  species,  must  obviously  have  been  formed 
under  different  conditions  or  states  of  the  earth,  when 
its  temperature  and  other  arrangements,  its  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  were  more  fiivourable  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sustenance  of  certain  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants,  rather  than  others  Mrhich  could  not  have  existed 
in  the  same  circumstances.  In  those  strata  which  are 
deepest,  and  which  must,  consequently,  be  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  deposited,  forms  of  organic  life  are  not 
only  comparatively  rare,  but  different  from  those  which 
occur  in  the  higher  strata,  and  it  is  only  in  the  loose  or 
slightly  consolidated  strata  of  gravel  and  sand,  that  the 
remains  of  animals  are  found,  approaching  nearest  in 
character  to  those  which  now  people  the  globe.  There 
is  thus,  not  only  e^-idence  of  succession  in  the  forma- 
tion of  rocks,  arising  from  the  order  of  their  superposi- 
tion, but  still  more  directly  from  their  organic  contents, 
which  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  the  revolutions 
which  have  occurred  among  the  dead  inert  masses  of 
the  earth,  have  been  contemporaneous  with  great  and 
extensive  changes  in  the  various  fonns  of  organic  life  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

3.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  as 
well  as  more  equable  temperature  existing  over  the 
earth's  surface  during  the  deposition  of  the  older  strata, 
than  now  prevails.  The  present  living  productions  of 
nature  are  essentially  different  in  different  latitudes; 
their  forms,  magnitude,  and  numerical  abundance  being 
determined,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  nature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  subsist.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  vegetables.  Plants  of  every  kind  are  stinted 
as  well  as  rare  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  and,  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  the  tropics,  tbey  are  found  to  increase  in 
number  and  in  size.  Nor  is  the  animal  kingdom  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  law.  Every  country  claims 
something  peculiar  to  itself,  and  nothing  can  differ  mors 
than  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm  equatorial  climes 
and  those  of  the  cold  icy  regions  of  the  north  from  each 
other.  Accordingly,  when  we  examine  the  several  classes 
of  organic  remains,  we  discover  indications  not  only  of 
a  higher  temperature  than  now  anywhere  exists  on  the 
earth's  surface,  but  we  discover  also  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  as  we  descend  from  the  ancient  to 
the  more  recent  strata.  The  gigantic  vegetables  which 
are  found  in  the  coal  formation  are  allied  to  the  flora 
of  equatorial  countries,  and  demonstrate,  from  their 
large  developement  and  immense  abundance,  the  high 
temperature  as  well  as  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  at  that  period.  The  reptiles,  and  the 
great  amphibia,  \^nth  bodies  like  turtles,  but  furnished 
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vnih  necks  longer  than  their  bodies,  to  enable  them  to 
dart  upon  their  prey,  or  to  feed  on  yegetables  growing 
in  the  shallows  of  the  primitiye  ocean,  seem  to  shew  a 
state  of  things  considerably  different  ftom  the  present. 
The  temperature,  besides  being  higher,  was  also  more 
equable  and  uniform  over  the  globe.  The  proof  of  this 
arises  f>om  the  universal  distribution  of  the  same  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  which  are  found  not  to  have  been 
limited  to  particular  countries  or  bounded  by  geographi- 
cal lines,  but  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  strata  in  which 
they  occur.  Thus,  in  a  variety  of  climates,  and  in  very 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  secondary  strata  of  the  same 
order  are  fbund,  and  they  contain  generally  the  same 
kind  of  organic  remains.  Similar  fossil  fish  bones  are 
found  in  the  limestones  of  the  old  and  new  continents, 
and  the  same  species  of  plants,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  coal-measures  of  Great  Britain,  have  left  proofs 
of  their  existence,  luxuriance,  and  abundance,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  monuments,  in  short,  of 
extinct  generations  of  animals  and  plants  are  as  perfect 
as  those  of  extinct  nations ;  and  from  the  pillars  and 
temples  of  Palmyra  we  do  not  more  certainly  infer  the 
existence  of  a  race,  by  which  they  were  reared,  superior 
in  cultivation  to  the  present  virandering  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  than  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  the  relics 
of  the  once  animated  forms  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  a  higher  and  more  equable  climate  to  nourish  and 
sustain  them.  The  source  of  this  heat  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted,  by  the  learned,  to  be  the  interior  of  the 
earth  itself,  of  which  volcanoes,  says  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  are  still  the  evidences;  "and  on  this  subject, 
my  notion,"  he  adds,  "  may,  perhaps,  be  more  trusted, 
85,  for  a  long  while,  I  thought  volcanic  eruptions  were 
owing  to  chemical  agencies  of  the  newly  discovered 
metals  of  the  earth  and  alkalies,  and  I  made  many  and 
some  dangerous  experiment  in  the  hope  of  confirming 
this  notion,  but  in  vain.*'  The  source  of  the  moisture, 
or  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  may  have  arisen 
from  that  state  of  things,  when  "  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground,"  and  which,  in  all  probability,  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  high  temperature  then  existing  on  the 
earth's  surface,  exciting  much  evaporation  ftom  the 
primeval  waters,  and  which  the  comparatively  colder 
atmosphere  would  speedily  condense  into  "  mist." 

4.  The  sea  and  land  have,  in  many  places,  changed 
situations.  If,  for  example,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
we  fijid  plants,  shells,  and  other  marine  productions, 
cast  upon  the  dry  land,  we  infer,  with  certainty,  that  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  have  extended  thus  far.  There  is  a 
limit,  indeed,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  be- 
yond a  certain  distance  its  proud  billows  are  not  per- 
mitted to  roll,  but  still  the  effects  of  its  operations  are 
easily  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  agency, 
and  wherever  we  find,  in  vast  accumulations,  any  marine 
productions,  we  perceive,  at  once,  an  adequate  cause 
by  which  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Now,  in- 
numerable proofs  of  this  kind  are  afforded  by  the  several 
deposits,  with  their  imbedded  remains,  which  have  been 
enumerated  above.  The  Alps,  the  Himmalaya  moun- 
tains, and  the  Andes,  all  contain  strata  which  are  filled 
with  productions  of  the  ocean,  and,  lotty  as  their  snowy 
peaks  are  now  raised,  they  must,  at  one  time,  have 
formed  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  mountain  limestone  o£ 
Great  Britain  consists  chiefly  of  animal  remains,  and 
thereby  yields  incontestible  evidence  of  its  marine 
origin, — ^the  corals,  encrinites,  orthoceras,  nautili,  and 
terebratulae,  of  which  it  is  nearly  composed,  being  all 
inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

The  remains  of  the  coal-field  exhibit  the  trunks, 
stems,  leaves,  and  sometimes  the  pericarps  of  vege- 
tables; and  in  considering  their  original  habits,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  deposited, 
we  must  transport  our  imaginations  to  a  period  when 
the  whole  fiuw  of  this  country  was  sUU  buned  beneath 


the  waves,  from  which  scattered  groups  of  primitive 
islands  alone  emerged,  covered  by  the  luxuriant  tribes 
of  plants  of  whi<^  these  relics  are  still  preserved. 
Suppose  this  cotmtry,  by  some  extraordinary  catas- 
trophe of  nature,  to  be  submerged  under  the  bosom  of 
the  sea,  and  again,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  be  ele- 
vated to  its  present  position,  and  consider  what  must 
be  the  result :  whatever  now  exists  upon  the  surface, 
plants,  trees,  animals,  man,  and  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  would  be  covered  with  the  deposits  of  sand, 
mud,  and  gravel,  which  are  continually  forming  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  would  constitute  the  organic  re- 
mains of  the  era  in  question.  How  different  from  those 
in  any  of  the  preceding  groups !  and  what  a  striking 
contrast  would  our  temples,  our  bridges  of  iron  and 
granite,  our  steam  and  war  ships,  present  to  the  bones 
of  the  sauri,  and  other  extinct  animals,  in  the  older 
strata  I  Whoever  dwells  upon  this  subject,  must  be 
convinced,  that  the  present  order  of  thmgs,  of  which 
man  forms  the  head,  has  succeeded  to  a  very  different 
condition  of  the  earth's  history,  when  the  dry  land  was 
separated  from  the  waters,  and  rose  above  the  waves ; 
when  other  forms  of  life  existed,  which  have  now  no 
types  in  being,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  entombed 
in  the  solid  rock,  striking  monuments  of  the  revolutions 
of  nature. 

Such  are  some  of  the  curious  and  interesting  specu- 
lations which  the  existence  of  organic  remains  natur- 
ally suggests.  Accustomed,  as  we  now  are,  to  slight 
changes  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  to  but  little  alter, 
ation  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  the  mighty  revo- 
lutions which  are  thus  brought  to  light.  Researches  of 
this  kind  have,  indeed,  by  many,  been  regarded  not 
only  as  useless,  but  as  dangerous  and  presumptuous, 
from  the  supposition  that  they  encroach  upon  matters 
which  have  not  been  revealed,  and  which  the  author 
of  the  brief  narrative  of  Creation  did  not  consider  as 
proper  for  man  to  know.  But  the  same  argument  ap- 
plies equally  to  every  subject  of  science ;  and,  if  good 
against  geology,  must  prohibit  at  once  every  kind  of 
inquiry  into  the  works  of  God.  Questions,  apparently 
still  more  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation, 
have  been  completely  solved,  and  important  truths 
elicited  respecting  the  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
power  of  Jehovah :  revelation  has  been  confirmed  by 
them,  and  the  piety  and  faith  of  many  warmed  and 
established ;  and  why  may  not  man,  who  has  numbered 
the  planets,  calculated  their  weights,  and  measured 
their  distances,  pretjurae  to  trace  tue  operations  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  habitable  condition?  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
world  was  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion.  It  is 
equally  demonstrable,  that  many  living  substances, 
plants  and  animals,  were  successively  formed  and  de- 
stroyed, and  are  now  imbeddt;d  in  its  rocky  strata. 
No  relic  of  man  has  beet^  found.  Mountains  have  been 
raised,  plains  levelled,  islands  formed  or  separated  from 
continents,  and  the  waters  collected  so  as  to  leave  an 
elevated  land.  Is  it  possible  not  to  trace  deai^n  in  all 
this ;  not  to  see  the  earth  gradually  adapted  for  its  last 
and  highest  inhabitant;  and  while  it  was  yet  unpre- 
pared tor  him,  Divine  Beneficence  communicating  hap- 
piness, by  diffusing  life  and  beauty  over  his  works  ? 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens,  God 
himself  that  formed  the  earth,  and  made  it,  he  hath 
established  it,  be  created  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to 
be  inhabited." 

Look,  then,  upon  the  terraqueous  globe  as  the  entire 
workmanship  of  God,  bis  intelligent  and  benevolent 
production.  See  how  all  its  parts  have  been  arranged 
and  distributed  by  his  matchless  skill  and  contrivance. 
He  made  it,  and  he  can  chaftge  and  modify  every  de- 
partment of  nature,  the  living  as  well  as  the  inanimate 
portion*  of  it^  iq  m  towiil  hii  4>wa  Boruvgn  pkunn 


jieM,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  be  enlarged,  hj  surreying 
these  wonderful  operations  of  his  hand,  in  all  their 
richness,  majesty,  and  diversity. 

'*A1I  are  but  parts  of  one  itupendout  whole, 
V'hoie  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  loul : 
I'hat  changfrd  through  all,  and  yet  tn  all  the  aunt. 
Great  in  the  earth  a«  in  th'ethcrial  frame. 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Clows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  tre«i ; 
lAvcB  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
1  n  liim  no  higii,  no  low,  no  great,  no  imaU ; 
He  fills,  be  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all !  '* 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

"But  U  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly  t  and  he  was  very 
anrjry.*' — If  ever  any  good  man  exceeded  all  his  brethren 
Id  bellishnes3,  it  was  the  prophet  of  Gath-Hepher.   He 
si'cjns  determined  to  have  his  own  ivill,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  wall  of  God  and  of  the  people  of  Nineveh ; 
and  if  the  Lord  saith,  "  My  will  shall  be  done,"  Jonah 
swells  with  pride,  and  becomes  very  angry  wth  him. 
This  is  more  unreasonable  than  for  a  glow-worm  to  say 
to  the  sun,  "Withdraw  thy  light,  let  me  shine  and  illu- 
niiiiate  the  heavens  in  thy'stead."  He  thinks  that  God 
should  give  way  to  him,  rather  than  he  to  God.    Sel^ 
\\-iIl  is  the  most  deformed  monster  in  all  creation ;  the 
iiu).-st  active  and  mischievous  of  all  evil  spirits ;  it  works 
powerfully  in  every  human  breast ;  it  governs  count- 
lf>j  millions  with  cruel  tyranny,  and  fills  the  whole 
world  with  guilt  and  misery.     What  is  self-will?  It  u 
a  contest  between  roan  and  his  God,  who  is  to  have  hit 
way.     Mcin  wants  God  to  give  up  his  own  plans,  and 
to  come  over  to  his  plans ;  and  because  the  Lord  re^ 
t'usca  to  comply,  man  grows  angry,  and  quarrels  with 
lii.n.      God,    in  his  great  mercy,  would  save  Nineveh 
from  destruction.     No,  says  Jonah,  let  them  be  de- 
stroyed, every  man,  woman,  and  child.     And  becauae 
tlic  Lord  would  not  yield  to  his  cruelty,  but  pursue 
his  own  beikevolent  will,  Jonah  was  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased, and  grew  very  angry,  merely  because  the  Lord 
proft'rred  his  own  will  to  his.     We  are  all  too  nearly 
rtlatod  to  Jonah  :  every  child  of  Adam  wants  to  have 
bis  own  will,  and  quarrels  with  earth  and  heaven  when 
be  has  not  his  own  way.     What  means  all  the  discon- 
tent, murmuring,  peevishness,  and  complaining  that  are 
found  in   every   dwelling,  and   which  fill  the  whole 
earth  ?  They  mean  this,  that  men  are  quarrelling  with 
the  God  of  heaven,  because  they  cannot  have  their  own 
will     Very  few  men  are  contented,  happy,  and  thank- 
ful.    Nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  unhappy,  always  fret- 
ting and  complaining  as  if  the  Lord  dealt  very  hardly 
with  them.     But  when  you  come  to  examine  closely 
into  the  cause  of  their  murmurs,  you  find  it  is  nothing 
more  than  this, — self  is  not  gratified.    God  is  pursuing 
his  own  plan,  and  will  not  give  way  to  them,  and  they, 
like  Jonah,  are  displeased  exceedingly,  and  are  veiy 
ingry.     Few  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  this  evil. 
Listen,  ye  peevish  an<^ry  souls  !  let  me  argue  the  point 
with  you,  and  ask  a  few  questions.     Is  not  the  wilt  of 
God  always  right  ?  Are  not  his  ways  perfect  ?  In  it  pos- 
tible  for  him  to  err  in  judgment  ?  Or  could  he  possibly 
order  things  in  a  better  manner  than  he  does,  under  all 
drcuinstances  ?  You  must  allow  that  his  wisdom  is  in- 
finite, that  his  whole  plan  is  of  grace,  whatever  pain  it 
lirings,  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  err.  And  pray  what 
is  your  own  will  9  Is  it  equally  wise,  correct,  and  good, 
ts  the  will  of  God?    No;  it  is  generally  foolish,  erro- 
neous, and  destructive  of  happiness.     It  proceeds  from 
■elf,  leads  to  mischief,  and  ends  in  misery.     And  this 
b  the  will  which  you  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Cod  ;  instead  of  seeking  his  glory,  you  seek  to  please 
the  desh  ;  yet  for  all  this,  if  your  Mill  is  crossed,  you 
^c  exceedingly  displeased,  and  grow  very  angry.    Pray 
^ik  deliberately  for  one  moment,  who  should  have  Ail 


some  peevish,  angry  soul,  replying  to  all  this,  **Ahl 
Sir,  this  is  fine  talking,  and  easy  in  theory,  but  very 
difficult  in  practice.*'  What  is  difficult  in  practice? 
Submittinf^  to  what  God  is  doing  ?  To  whom  is  this 
difficult  ?  Not  to  the  fidthful,  that  are  brought  into  th« 
obedience  of  Christ ;  but  to  the  proud  unbeliever,  the 
•elfish  worldling,  and  all  that  live  after  the  flesh.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  grace,  but  to  corruption  ;  it  is  your 
self-will,  unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart,  that  makes 
quiet  submission  to  the  will  of.  God  a  hard  lesson  to 
you.  Were  the  roost  perverse  and  obstinate  struck  to 
the  ground,  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  they  would  soon  cry  • 
with  him,  **  Lord  1  what  wilt  thou  have  roe  to  do  ?  *' 
The  8elf«willed  sinner  is  no  way  satisfied  with  all  that 
has  been  said,  but  still  replies,  *'  Ah  1  it  is  easy  for  you 
who  are  out  of  trouble  to  talk  at  this  rate ;  were  you 
in  roy  case,  you  would  be  as  discontented  as  I  am." 
Certunly  I  should,  if  I  had  no  more  grace  and  self- 
denial.  But  where  is  the  wisdom  or  advantage  of  con- 
tending with  God,  and  quarrelling  with  his  appoint- 
roentsr  What  do  we  get  by  fretting  and  murmuring, 
but  increase  of  guilt,  and  heavier  burdens  to  carry  ? 
What  God  lays  on  man  is  light,  to  what  man  lays  on 
himself:  and  God  will  not  give  him  strength  to  carry 
the  addition  he  makes  to  his  appointed  burden  ;  there- 
fore it  must  weigh  heavy  upon  him,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  deep  groans  we  hear  from  many  to  whom  the 
Lord  gave  but  a  light  cross  to  bear. — T.  Jones  of 
Creaton. 

The  Believer  must  maintain  a  Prayerful  Spirit,--^ 
Although  the  believer  is  not  required  to  be  ever  in  the 
extern  J  posture  of  prayer ;  although  set  and  unbroken 
petitions  cannot,  in  such  circumstances  as  his,  be  his 
habitmd  employment,  still  it  is  possible,  it  is  incumbent 
on  him,  it  is  his  ptivilege  and  happiness,  to  maintain  a 
prayerfiil  spirit.  Is  it  his  calling  to  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  to  do  business  in  great  waters  ?  The 
stormy  winds  may  be  raised,  the  waves  may  be  lifted  so 
as  to  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  toss  down  again  to 
the  depths.  His  soul  roay  be  weary  in  him  because  of 
trouble, — he  may  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  be  at  his  wit's  end.  But  maintaining  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  he  cries  aloud  to  the  Lord  in  his  trouble, 
and  he  brings  him  out  of  his  distresses.  He  makes  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still,  an<i  he 
thus  shows  luQiself  to  Ids  servant,  to  be  the  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar 
off  upon  the  sea.  Is  it  his  calling,  as  was  that  of  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  to  tend  flocks  by  night  on  the 
solitary  plain,  or  to  keep  watch  over  them  on  the  remote 
and  silent  mountains  ?  Like  his  divine  Saviour,  who 
rose  up  a  great  while  before  day,  and  departed  into  a 
solitary  place,  and  then  prayed,  he,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  prayerful  spirit,  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God.  Luke  vi.  Iz.  And  then  it  happens  to  him  as  it 
did  unto  Moses,  when,  on  Horeb,  he  kept  the  flock  of 
Jethro ;  the  Lord  Jehovah  manifests  himself  to  him, 
shewing  him  great  sights,  and  proclaiming  himself  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  him  and  of  all  who  trust  in  bis  name. 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people, 
for  I  know  their  8orro^vs."  Then  it  happensi  tu  him 
as  it  did  to  Bethlehem's  shepherds;  he  receives  such 
commonieations  from  heaven,  as  give  him  expanded 
and  ennobling  views  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
Saviottr,  and  his  sufficiency  to  supply  all  his  wants. 
The  Gospel  of  his  grace  he  sees,  more  than  ever,  to 
be  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  his  otherwise  despair- 
ing and  perishing  soul ;  and  with  exulting  heart,  and 
in  unison  with  the  praises  of  angels,  he  gives  4: lory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  that  on  earth,  and  to  his  own 
spirit,  there  is  peace  and  good- will  from  his  recon- 
ciled Father. — Sosthenbs.  (On  Union  with  Christ 
and  oHiuu^  m  ^'m.^ 


SACRED  POETRY. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  CHRISTIANAS  HEART. 

"Lay  up  ftir  youneWct  treaforef  In  heftven.  where  adtbor  moth 
nor  nut  doth  corrupt,  Aod  where  thieve*  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal :  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  M 
also.'*— Matt.  tI.  20, 21. 

I 
In  the  aunshine  of  peace,  unsedaced  by  its  pleasure 
Far,  far  from  the  world,  is  the  Christian's  treasure ; 
Nor,  though  chilled  by  adversity,  weary  and  worn, 
Is  his  courage  overwhelmed,  or  his  spirit  forlorn ; 
For  his  hope  is  fixed,  and  his  treasure  lies 
In  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies  I 

Though  toss'd  in  his  bark  on  life's  troubled  sea. 

As  he  hurries  along  to  eternity. 

Faith  pierces  the  gloom,  and  dispels  his  fears, 

For  a  vision  of  bliss  to  his  soul  appears ! 

That  haven  of  rest,  that  peaceful  lies 

In  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies  I 

The  warm  sunshine  of  friendship,  around  him  that 

smiled. 
And  life's  weary  pilgrimage  sweetly  beguiled, 
May  have  left  him  forsaken,  those  troubles  to  brave, 
'Mid  the  shadow  of  death,  and  the  chill  of  the  grave ; 
But  he  looks  to  a  Friend  that  never  dies. 
In  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies  I 

And  his  fairest  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 

May  fade  in  the  prime  of  their  loveliness — 

And  the  rays  of  delight,  when  they  brightest  gleam. 

Be  dispelled  like  the  glow  of  a  fevered  dream, — 

But  he  knows  of  bliss  that  all  change  defies, 
In  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies ! 

When  affections  are  blighted,  and  withered  the  heart. 
Though  bitter  the  pangs  from  those  objects  to  part. 
Around  whom  his  heart-strings  too  closely  were  twined ; 
Yet,  by  trial  enlarged — by  affliction  refined. 

And  weaned  from  the  world — his  affections  rise 
To  the  home  of  his  heart  beyond  the  skies ! 

But,  oh !  think  not  his  heart  and  his  feelings  are  dead, 
To  the  beauties  his  Maker  around  him  has  spread : 
Nor  think  that  his  spirit  can  find  no  bUss 
Within  this  fair  world  of  loveliness — 

Its  joys  he  can  feel,  and  its  beauties  prize. 
But  the  home  of  his  heart  is  beyond  the  skies  I 

Tes  I  he  loves  them  with  transport  none  else  can  par- 
take, 

For  he  values  the  gifts  for  the  Giver's  sake ; 

And  nature  assumes  a  yet  lovelier  smile. 

When  he  views  her,  a  glorious  altar  pile. 

Whence,  grateful  praise  to  his  God  may  arise. 
In  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies  I 

He  thinks  with  delight  on  those  happy  bowers, 
That  beguiled  his  childhood's  fleeting  hours, 
And  ne'er  can  discover,  where'er  he  may  roam, 
A  spot  so  beloved  as  his  dear  native  home  I 
Yet  it  is  not  there  his  treasure  lies. 
The  home  of  his  heart  is  beyond  the  skies ! 

His  home  on  the  earth  he  may  dearly  love. 

Yet  the  place  of  his  rest  is  in  heaven  above ; 

And  he  reads  with  delight,  in  the  sacred  page. 

Of  a  higher  and  nobler  heritage  : — 

For,  bought  with  a  matchless  sacrifice, 

Was  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies ! 

Earth's  enjoyments  are  fleeting,  its  pleasures  are  vam. 
Its  cares,  its  ambition,  bring  sorrow  and  pain  I 
But  think  not  hia  prospect  is  bounded  by  time ; 
He  has  views  more  exalted,  and  hopes  more  sublime  1 
For  he  knows  of  his  glorious  destinies 
tin  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skies  I 


ueain  nnas  mm  prepared —  ns  a  message  oi  peaoe-* 
A  nuindate  of  mercy  to  give  him  release — 
His  Saviour  is  with  him — the  valley  is  past — 
Those  accents  of  triumph  and  joy,  were  his  last! 
And,  freed  from  its  prison,  his  spirit  flies 
To  the  home  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  skieit 
Alexander  Macdctff. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr  Adam  Clarke — The  late  Dr  Adam  Clarke, 
when  but  a  little  boy,  one  day  disobeyed  his  mother, 
and  the  disobedience  was  accompanied  with  some 
look  or  gesture  that  indicated  an  undervalifing  of 
her  authority.  This  was  a  high  affront;  she  imme- 
diately flew  to  the  Bible,  and  opened  on  these  words, 
Prov.  XXX.  17,  which  she  read  and  commented  on 
in  a  most  awful  manner : — •*  The  eye  that  mocketh 
at  his  fiither,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it."  The  poor  culprit  was  cut  to  the 
heart,  believing  the  words  had  been  sent  immediately 
from  heaven :  he  went  out  into  the  field  with  a  troubled 
spirit,  and  was  musing  on  this  terrible  denunciation 
of  divine  displeasure,  when  the  hoarse  croak  of  a  raven 
sounded  to  his  conscience  an  alarm  more  dreadfiil  than 
the  cry  of  fire  at  midnight  1  He  looked  up  and  soon 
perceived  this  most  ominous  bird,  and  actually  suppos* 
ing  it  to  be  the  raven  of  which  the  text  spoke  comin:^ 
to  pick  out  his  eyes,  he  clapped  his  hands  on  therr.,  and 
with  the  utmost  speed  and  trepidation,  ran  towards  tbe 
hou^e  as  fi»t  as  the  state  of  alarm  and  perturbation 
would  admit,  that  he  might  escape  the  impending  ven- 
geance 1 

This  18  the  time  for  labour. — Amauld,  one  of  the 
Port  Royal  divines,  visiting  Nicole,  another,  to  a^^ist 
him  in  a  new  work,  the  latter  observed,  •*  We  are  now 
old ;  is  it  not  time  to  rest  ?  "  "  Rest ! "  returned  Kr- 
nauld,  "  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?  ** 

Augustine — Cliildren,  who  are  blessed  with  parent* 
that  pray  for  fhem,  should  be  very  thankful,  as  they 
are  delivered  from  many  evils  into  which  others  fall 
Augustine,  who  lived  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  was  afterwards  a  very  eminent  preacher  and 
writer,  had  a  mother  who  was  eminent  for  piety,  and 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  his  infant  mind  the  doctrines 
of  divine  truth,  recommending  what  she  taught  by  a 
holy  life.  But  he  was  very  sinful,  and  was  led  au'ay 
by  evil  companions  into  great  transgressions.  His 
mother  continued  to  pray  constantly  and  earnestly  for 
him.  She  applied  to  a  good  Christian  minister  to  talk 
with  him ;  who,  after  much  conversation,  assured  her 
that  her  prayers  and  tears  could  not  be  lost  Those 
prayers  were  indeed  at  length  heard ;  the  preaching 
of  another  minister  brought  him  to  a  state  of  serious- 
ness and  prayer,  and  he  became  a  very  holy  and  useful 
man. 
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EVERY  CHRISTIAN  IN  HIS  OWN  SPHERE 

A  MISSIONARY. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Beoo,  A.M., 

Minister  of  Liberton. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  Christians,  to 
promote  the  eternal  salvation  of  men.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  man  can  provide  for  his  brother's 
eternal  peace.  But,  in  the  very  same  sense,  no 
man  can  provide  for  the  present  comfort  of  any 
human  being.  Without  the  immediate  providence 
of  God  the  builder  builds,  and  the  watchman 
watches,  the  husbandman  sows,  the  merchant 
traffics  in  vain.  The  bread  which  perisheth 
and  that  which  endures  unto  everlasting  life,  both 
come  equally  down  from  heaven.  The  eternal 
God,  of  his  great  liberality,  not  merely  makes 
the  harvests  come  round  in  their  abundance,  and 
sends  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  that  man  in  the 
midst  of  his  sinfulness  may  be  filled  with  joy,  but 
bath,  ffom  all  eternity,  provided  for  the  eternal 
happiness  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  Both 
these  treasures  have  been  put  into  earthen  vessels, 
and  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  providing  of 
them,  but  the  distribution,  which  is  left  to  man. 
And  what  otgbt  to  be  impressed  upon  our  minds 
is,  that  the  duty  of  spreading  these  eternal  benefits 
abroad,  is  binding  not  merely  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  or  upon  kings  and 
ralers,  although,  in  this  work,  they  should  stand 
forth  prominent,  but  upon  all  Christians  as  such. 
The  whole  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
should  be  constantly  at  work,  like  the  httle 
leaven  hid  amidst  the  mighty  mass  until  the 
whole  is  leavened. 

The  instant  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he  de- 
votes himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  all  that  he  is, 
and  has,  and  hopes  to  possess*  He  is,  in  the  strong 
language  of  Scripture,  a  living  sacrifice,  and  whether 
he  thinks  of  the  eternal  God  coming  down  from  hea- 
ven, and,  in  human  nature,  enduring  such  agonies, 
that  he  might  be  raised  to  glory — or  reflects  that 
Christisnow  in  heaven  again,  waiting  till  many  souls 
be  brought  to  glory,  till  all  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool — or  looks  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
men  that  pass  along  the  streets,  and  remembers 
that  they  must  all  live  throughout  a  long  eternity, 
and  that  for  that  eternity  few  of  them  are  pre- 
VoL.  I!. 


pared — or  upon  the  changeless  glories  of  heaven — 
or  the  dread  solemnities  of  a  judgment  day — ^the 
endless  torments  of  the  regions  of  woe — ^upon 
waiting  expecting  angels — ^upon  the  zeal  of  his 
fellow- Christians — ^upon  the  cold  indifference  of 
others — upon  all  the  objects  of  the  spiritual  world 
around  him,  and  all  the  hurrying  objects  of  a 
quickly  coming  eternity — he  sees  a  thousand  in- 
ducements to  be  up  and  doing  whilst  it  is  day ; 
and  his  zeal  will  not  expend  itself  in  feeble  efforts 
within  his  own  little  circle,  but  he  will  rejoice 
in  every  institution  whose  object  it  is  to  bring 
perishing  men  to  see  the  King  in  his  beauty  and 
the  land  that  is  afar  off; — ^he  will  love  as  his  own 
soul  the  men  by  whom  such  institutions  are  pro- 
moted, he  will  regard  all  who  oppose  them  as  his 
own  enemies. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  description  of  genuine 
Christianity  in  its  practical  exhibitions,  and  if  we 
have  never  been  conscious  of  any  such  feelings, 
we  have  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  before 
angels  and  men,  denied  the  faith.  God  has  posi- 
tively commanded  us  all  to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate— ^to  save  the  souls  of  our  brethren  from 
death,  that  thus  we  may  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins, — ^to  walk  in  the  steps  of  our  great  Redeemer, 
who  was  always  pointing  the  views  of  men  to- 
wards heaven.  This  is  not  left  to  our  voUtion, 
but  has  all  the  authority  of  a  positive  command, 
and  to  refuse  obedience  to  it,  is  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  Christianity,  and  to  break  away  from  under 
the  authority  of  God.  It  is  as  much  to  disobey  the 
Almighty,  in  whom  we  profess  to  trust,  as  if  we  vio- 
lated the  second,  or  third,  or  any  other  of  the  com- 
mandments— as  if  we  set  up  an  idol  in  our  dwelling- 
places  to  worship.— or  appropriated  to  ourselves  our 
neighbour's  we^th,  or  violated  the  Sabbath-day* 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
let  us  only  conceive  how  we  ourselves  would  regard 
such  conduct  in  one  of  the  high  intelligences  of 
heaven.  If,  when  a  mandate  went  forth  from 
the  eternal  throne  of  God,  commanding  Gabriel 
to  fly  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  on  some 
mysterious  and  lofty  enterprise,  instead  of  being 
on  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  he  turned  sullenly 
away  and  attempted  to  find  his  own  pleasure 
amongst  his  companion  spirits.  This  would  be 
at  once  an   open  revolt    against   God^   and  it 


would  be  vain  for  such  an  angel  to  saj,  that  ne 
believed  the  right  which  God  had  to  utter  such  a 
command — his  conduct  would  condemn  him,  and 
would  be  a  breaking  up  at  once  of  all  the  harmonies 
of  heaven.  And  if  the  earth  is  only  a  nursery  for 
that  glorious  place  above,  and  if  Christians  are  to 
be  trained  here  to  the  same  implicit  and  rejoicing 
obedience  which  angels  display,  it  is  plain,  that  tS 
they  turn  away  from  obeying  a  commandment,  as 
plainly  revealed  in  Scripture,  as  if  a  voice  from 
the  eternal  Sanctuary  had  proclaimed  it  in  their 
hearing,  their  conduct  is  exactly  that  of  the  re- 
bellious spirits  of  God.  And  how  can  they  hope 
to  he  snfiered  to  mingle  with  angels,  when  they 
die,  or  how  can  they  dare  to  go  down  on  their 
knees  when  none  but  the  eternal  God  is  a  wit* 
ness,  and  pray  that  the  Almight/s  will  may  be 
done  on  earth  as  the  angels  in  heaven  perform  it  ? 
how  can  they  dare  to  do  this  when  that  Omni* 
scient  Being  knows,  and  their  own  consciences  tell 
them,  that  they  are  the  very  persons  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  prayer, 
and  that  they  do  what  they  can  by  their  ne- 
glect to  frustrate  the  great  and  holy  purposes  of 
Jehovah?  They  are  worse  than  infidels  who 
are  in  such  a  case — for  they  are  traitors  with- 
in the  camp— they  profess  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  a  Saviour,  only  to  show  how  they 
can  treat  them  with  contempt — ^to  realize  a  great 
eternity  only  to  prove  to  all  men  that  they  can 
despise  its  amazing  vastness^-to  believe  in  the 
existence  and  authority  of  a  God,  only  that  they 
may  prove  with  what  daring  hardihood  they  can 
trample  that  authority  under  their  feet. 

Upon  whatever  object  a  man's  heart  is  6xed, 
that  will  he  desire  above  all  things  to  promote ; 
and  if  we  have  faith  at  all  in  the  great  realities  of 
an  eternal  world,  and  are,  in  any  way,  distinguished 
from  hypocrites  and  unbelievers,  we  can  never  rest 
satisfied  so  long  as  men  are  perishing  around  us 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  And  yet  there  is  no  de- 
lusion more  common ;  maintained  not  merely  in 
the  market-place,  but  in  the  very  house  of  God, — 
in  the  seat  of  Moses,  and  by  some  of  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  truth,  and  alas  I  very  fre- 
quently exemplified  than  that  of  supposing  that 
Christianity  is  a  thing  of  calmness  and  contem- 
plation, which  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  world,  or  unsettle  the  strongholds  of 
iniquity,  but  steals  into  heaven  in  secret.  Our 
position,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  if  Christianity 
IS  not  open  and  determined,  it  has  no  existence, 
and  that  such  feeble  time-serving  Christians  are 
worse  than  infidels.  If  the  salvation  of  man  were 
an  object  of  small  importance,  then  could  we  ima- 
gine that  we  might  be  indifferent  respecting  it,  but 
if  it  be  an  object,  compared  with  which  the  whole 
world  sinks  into  insignificance,  then  the  man  who 
is  loudest  in  warning  others  of  their  danger, — ^the 
man  who  is  first  in  activity, — he  who  casts  himself 
into  the  breach  and  beats  back  the  enemy, — is  the 
chosen  of  God,  baptized  with  Bre  and  sealed  to  the 
day  of  redemption :  and  that  fire  passes  by  sympathy 
from  heart  to  heart,--^pposition  gives  way  before  it|  | 


— It  16  strong  as  death,  and  many  waters  rannot 
quench  it.  Is  it  possible  that  men  should  be  zea- 
lous in  accomplishing  eyery  object,  however  base, 
and  that  there  should,  in  those  who  are  really  his 
servants,  be  no  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  who 
created  all  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  true 
temper  of  Qiristianity  ?  Shall  we  look  towards  gu 
Saviour  himself?  The  theory  of  whidi  we  hare 
spoken  receives  no  countenance  from  his  ex- 
ample. How  many  cities  did  he  visit>  how  many 
heavenly  discourses  deliver,  how  many  gracioas 
miracles  perform,  how  many  scribes  and  phari- 
sees  rebuKO,  how  many  fervent  prayers  utter  during 
the  short  period  of  hu  ministry  ?  His  leal  bomt 
like  a  flame,  iniquity  was  ashamed  and  hid  itsdf 
before  him,  perishing  sinners  clustered  round  him 
as  their  great  deUverer  i  the  zeal  of  heaven  seemed, 
for  a  season,  to  have  come  down  to  earth ;  it  was 
as  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  finish  his  work.  Or,  shall  we  look  to  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  shall  we  see  him  in  Jeru- 
salem, preaching  so  powerfully,  that  the  very  mur- 
derers of  our  Lord  fly  for  refuge  to  the  cross 
which  they  had  impiously  Ufted  up ;  shall  we  see  hiia 
at  Athens,  and  Gralatia,  and  Connth,  and  Ephesiis, 
making  men  pull  down  their  temples  of  idolatry, 
and  cast  the  gods  which  they  had  worshipped 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bate,  bring  out  their 
books  of  sorcery  and  bum  them  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  people  ?  What  a  mighty  stir  is  here ! 
and  how  does  this  undaunted  man.  with  the  love 
of  the  eternal  Saviour  in  his  heart,  and  the  hook 
of  salvation  in  his  hand,  fly  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  city  to  city,  heedless  of  his  own  safety, 
for  he  is  in  perils  often  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  the  crowded  city,  and  among^ 
false  brethren ;  but  he  has  formed  the  noble  resolu- 
tion, not  to  go  down  to  his  grave  till  he  has  pro- 
claimed to  his  perishing  brethren  the  means  of  their 
eternal  safety.  His  seal  was  only  kindled  by  opposi- 
tion, and  with  the  fire  of  a  seraph  he  carried  on  his 
high  designs.  Was  this  Christianity  ?  Or,  shall  we 
take,  in  our  own  land,  those  men  of  vehement  spirity 
who  shook  « the  idok  of  Rome  out  of  their  niches, 
and  swept  them  forth  from  our  isle,**  changing  a 
wilderness  of  darkness  and  degrading  superstition 
into  a  smiling  garden,  which  the  Lord  hath  hless- 
ed,  emancipating  a  whole  nation  from  the  most  de- 
grading of  all  captivities,  and  handing  down  to  d5 
the  most  unspeakable  blessings?  Were  the^ 
Christian  men?  and  can  we  possibly  belong  to 
the  same  family  with  them,  if  when  me  same  de- 
gradation is  beginning  to  oppress  our  country-men 
again, — ^when  the  same  darkness  of  ignorance  is 
beginning  to  gather  ite  foarful  gloom  around  us, — 
when  the  same  world  Is  still  lying  in  wickedness, 
we  pass  heedlessly  on,  without  puttiog  forth  one 
wish,  or  making  one  efibrt  to  accomplish  the  same 
glorious  objects.  Does  it  never  strike  you^  fba 
instead  of  measuring  Christianity  by  the  stantUni 
of  your  own  doings,  you  should  measure  your 
own  doings  by  the  standaid  of  Christianity  ?  and 
that  if  you  are  the  men  we  have  at  present  de- 
scribed,  you  are  those  very  lukewarm  professors 
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of  Christianity  who  have  practically,  and  in  the 
strongest  way,  denied  the  faith,  and  are  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  God  ?  What  an  awful  state- 
ment is  that  made  by  our  exalted  Saviour,  *<  I  know 
thy  works  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  so 
then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spue  thee 
out  of  my  mouth."  *<  Curse  ye  Merozsaid  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  toe  Lord  against  the  mighty/' 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  GUTHRIE,  A.BL, 

MINISTEa  or  TBB  008PKL  AT  FEN  WICK. 

This  excellent  minister  of  Christ  was  bom  at  Pitfbrthy 
in  Aiigu»«8hlre  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
a  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  were  trained  up  in  the 
ft^ar  of  the  Lord  by  their  affectionate  and  pious  parents. 
At  an  early  period  he  exhibited  indications  of  genius  far 
beyond  his  years,  and  it  was  resolved,  accordingly,  that 
be  should  be  trained  up  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
With  this  view,  when  his  education  at  school  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  During  the  period  of  his  college  liie 
he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages,  being  under  the  guar^ 
diiuiship  and  tuition  of  his  ohh  cousin,  the  well-known 
Mr  James  Guthrie,  who  held  at  that  time  a  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  the  New  College. 

Having  finished  his  literary  course  at  the  university, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Theology,  and  in  this  department 
ol  knowledge  he  enjoyed  the  very  high  privilege  of 
being  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  who  was  then 
Professor  of  Theology  in  St  Andrews.  Mr  Guthrie 
bad  fiom  childhood  evinced  a  serious  disposition,  but, 
utirler  the  ministrations  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the 
Redeemer,  he  was  aroused  to  an  anxious  inquiry  after 
the  way  to  eternal  life.  He  felt  deeply  his  lost  con- 
dition as  a  sinner,  and  his  obligations  to  that  Almighty 
Saviour  who  bad  interposed  for  his  deliverance,  and, 
Ufider  a  sense  of  these  obligations,  he  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate himself  henceforth  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  That  he  might  be  disen- 
r umbered  from  worldly  cares,  he  made  over  to  a  younger 
biotber  the  estate  of  Pitforthy,  which  fell  to  him  as 
being  the  eldest  son,  and  carried  forward  with  entire 
singleness  of  mind  that  preparation  for  the  sacred  office 
oa  which  he  had  entered.  At  length,  having  passed  his 
tiiaU  with  distinguished  ability,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  August  1642. 

Animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Lord,  Mr  Guthrie's  pulpit  appearances 
were  characterised  by  a  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  and 
ardour  of  devotion,  which  rendered  him  very  acceptable 
as  a  preacher.  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  at 
college  led  to  his  appointment  as  tutor  to  Lord  Mauch- 
lin,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  Scotland.  About  a  year  after  he  had 
entered  the  fiunUy  he  preached  in  the  parish  church  of 
Galston,  on  a  preparation  day  before  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  neighbouring  parish  of  Fen- 
wick  was  vacant  at  that  time,  and  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants happening  to  be  present  when  Mr  Guthrie  preached 
at  Galston,  were  so  delighted  and  edified  with  his  dis- 
course, that  they  prevailed  upon  their  fellow-parishioners 
to  inake  choice  of  him  as  their  pastor.  A  call  was 
aTcordingly  made  out  by  the  parish  of  Fenwick,  and 
the  Presbytery,  on  the  7th  of  Noveoj^ber  1644,  ordained 
him  to  the  saoed  offiiae. 

Tha  soeot  of  usefiilneis  on  which  Mr  Guthrie  was 
now  called  to  enter  was  one  which  required  much 
prudence  and  laborious  exertion.    Fenwick  had  pre- 


viously formed  part  of  a  large  and  overgrown  parish^ 
over  which,  from  its  overwhelming  magnitude,  the 
pastor  had  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  a  careful 
oversight.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  people, 
destitute  of  pastoral  superintendence,  and  unaccustomed 
to  attend  religious  ordinances,  had  become  quite  indif- 
ferent to  religion,  and  their  moral  condition  was,  of 
course,  proportionally  low.  They  were  wandering 
without  a  guide,  habitually  profisning  the  Sabbath,  and 
shewing  themselves  to  be  utter  strangers  to  the  power, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  the  very  profession,  of  reli- 
gion. But  under  the  ministry  of  Mr  Guthrie  this  state' 
of  matters  did  not  long  continue.  Absence  from  the 
house  of  God  soon  became  as  rare  as  it  had  formerly 
been  frequent ;  domestic  devotion,  which  had  been  al- 
most unknown  in  the  parish,  became  extensively  pre- 
valent, and  the  whole  moral  aspect  of  Fenwick  under- 
went a  striking  change.  And  to  what  was  all  this  due 
but,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  their  new  pastor.  He  was  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  both  in  preaching  the  Word  and 
in  domiciliary  visits  among  the  people  of  his  charge. 
He  was  suitably  impressed  with  the  respoLsibility  of 
his  office,  and  he  counted  no  labour  too  great  if,  by  any 
means,  he  could  fulfU  the  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
discourses  he  was  diligent  and  conscientious,  and  so 
much  was  he  admired  as  a  faithful,  energetic,  impres- 
sive preacher,  that  people  flocked  from  a  great  distance 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  ministrations.  His  church, 
which  was  Urge,  was  soon  crowded  to  excess,  and  though 
a  great  part  of  his  audience  were  thus  under  the  neces- 
sity of  remaining  without,  his  powerful  voice  and  ani- 
mated delivery  pftt  it  in  their  power  to  hear  him  even 
out  of  doors. 

In  the  more  private  department  of  his  pastoral  duties 
he  was  equally  acceptable,  entering  the  dwellings  of  his 
parishioners  with  an  affability  and  kindness  which 
speedily  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  They  respected, 
they  esteemed,  they  loved  him,  and  every  word,  there- 
fore, which  came  from  his  lips,  was  listened  to  with  in- 
tense interest  and  marked  attention.  For  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  young  he  was  peculiarly  solicitous,  and 
although  Sabbath  schools  were  then  unknown,  the  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  catechising  the  young  which  the 
arrangements  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd  have,  in  every 
period  of  her  history,  afforded  to  the  dili^nt  and  faith- 
ful pastor,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  Mr  Guthrie  for 
attracting  their  tender  minds  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  divine  truth.  In  visiting  the  sick,  he  displayed  a 
remarkable  skill  in  accommodating  his  remarks,  both  in 
conversation  and  prayer,  to  the  peruliurities  of  the  case, 
and  hence  his  appearance  in  the  chamber  of  the  afflicted 
was  always  hailed  with  peculiar  delight.  To  those  of 
his  parishioners  who  were  irregular  in  their  attendance 
on  divine  worship  he  spoke  with  great  plainness  and 
fidelity,  and,  in  many  cases,  he  was  successful  in  gain- 
ing them  over  to  a  habitual  observance  of  the  ordinances 
of  God. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  af^er  his  settlement  in  the 
parish  of  Fenwick,  Mr  Guthrie  married  Agnes  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of  Darid  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Skeldon,  in 
Ayrshire,  an  alliance  which  proved  a  source  of  much 
cbmfort  to  him,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  future  life. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  attend  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  after  fulfilling  his 
duties  in  that  capacity  for  some  time,  he  returned  to 
his  parish  with  more  ardent  affection  than  ever  for'his 
parish  and  his  home.  The  fame  of  his  talents  as  a 
preacher  spread  far  and  wide,  and  frequent  invitations 
were  sent  to  him  from  different  places  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  received  calls  from  Linlithgow,  Stirling, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  all  cf  which,  however,  he 
declined.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  parish  and 
the  parishioners  of  Fenwick,  and  nothing  could  tempt 


him  to  qnit  a  siitmtion  80  congenisd  to  his  retired  habits, 
and  where  his  labours  were  so  eminently  useful. 

The  foUowinf^  testimony  to  his  character  as  a  pastor, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  John  Livingittonct  who  knew  him 
well : — **  In  his  doctrine,  Mr  William  Guthrie  was  as 
full  and  free  as  any  man  in  Scotland  had  ever  been,  which, 
together  with  the  excellency  of  his  preaching  gift,  did 
80  recommend  him  to  the  affections  of  his  people,  that 
they  tamed  the  corn-field  of  his  glebe  to  a  little  town  ; 
every  one  building  a  house  for  his  family  upon  it,  that 
they  might  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  ministry." 

As  an  instance  of  the  dicmity  and  authority  of  his 
maimer  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  **  on  one  occasion, 
when  assisting  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gray  of  Glasgow,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  during  the  time 
that  Cromwell's  army  was  in  Scotland,  a  few  of  the 
officers  of  that  army  were  in  church,  and  had  formed 
the  impious  resolution  of  a  promiscuous  participation 
of  that  holy  .ordinance,  and  were  in  the  act  of  coming 
forward  in  the  crowd,  when  Mr  Guthrie,  in  language 
and  in  a  manner  that  perfectly  overawed  them,  obliged 
tbem  to  retreat  to  their  seats  again ;  and  this,  too, 
when  no  dvil  authority  could  avail  any  thing  against 
a  power  which  had  become  predominant  in  the  country." 

The  restoration  of  the  unhappy  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  throne  soon  put  an  end  to  the  ministry  of  Mr 
Guthrie,  as  well  as  of  many  other  godly  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Scotland.  Both  he  aiid  his  parishioners 
saw  that  the  day  of  their  melancholy  separation  from 
one  another  could  not  be  far  di^itant ;  and  their  gloomy 
forebodings  were  speedily  realised.  Faithful  pastors 
were  expelled  from  their  charges,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
persecution  deluged  Scotland  with  blood.  Mr  Guthrie 
remained  in  Fcnwick  as  long  as  he  could  \\dth  safety, 
but  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  on  the 
24th  of  July  1664. 

The  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  much  interested  in  the  case  of  Mr  Guth- 
rie, and,  accordingly,  he  applied  in  his  behalf  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  but  in  vain.  **  It  cannot  be," 
was  the  haughty  prelate's  indignant  reply,  **  he  is  a 
ringleader  and  keeper  of  schism  in  my  diocese."  The 
pastor  of  Fenwick  was  suspended,  and  a  curate  was 
employed  to  preach  the  church  vacant.  This  cruel 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop,  threw  the  parish 
into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  sorrow.  The  Wednes- 
day before  the  commission  took  effect,  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  humiliation,  on  which  occasion  Mr  Guthrie 
preached  from  these  words :  *'  O  Israel,  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed thyself."  On  the  following  Sabbath,  being  the 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop's 
tyrannical  edict,  he  again  met  the  people  in  the  morning, 
^that  they  might  engage  together  in  religious  exercises 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  a  most  affecting  occasion. 
The  whole  assembly  were  in  tears  as  they  listened  to 
the  parting  admonitions  of  their  revered  pastor.  He 
dismissed  the  congregation  about  nine  o'clock,  and  re- 
turned to  the  manse,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
curate  who  was  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  to  give  ef- 
fect to  his  arbitrary  sentence.  The  messenger  at  length 
arrived,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horsemm.  The  interview 
which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  between  Mr  Guthrie 
and  the  curate,  it  may  be  interesting  to  narrate. 

**  Tho  curate,  on  entering  the  manse,  shewed,  *  That 
the  bishop  and  committee,  after  much  lenity  she^vn  to 
him  for  a  long  time,  were  constrained  to  pass  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension  against  him,  for  not  keeping  of 
presbyteries  and  synods  with  his  brethren,  and  his  un- 
peaceableness  in  the  Church,  of  which  sentence  he  was 
appointed  to  make  public  intimation  to  him,  for  which 
he  read  his  commission  under  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow's hand.' 

**  Mr  Guthrie  answered — '  I  judge  it  not  convenient 
to  say  much  in  answer  to  what  you  have  spoken ;  only, 
whereas  you  allc^'e  there  has  bc'eii  much  leuity  used 


towards  me,  be  it  known  unto  yott,  thut  1  tfkke  t^.e 
Lord  for  partly  in  that,  and  thank  him  for  it ;  yn,  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  door  which  God  opened  to  me  h 
preaching  this  Gospel,  which  neither  you  nor  m  mh 
else  was  able  to  shut,  till  it  was  given  you  of  Gci 
And  as  to  that  sentence  passed  against  me,  I  ^vhtt 
before  these  gentlemen,  (the  officers  of  the  part)',)  tiit 
I  lay  no  weight  upon  it,  as  it  comes  fi-em  you,  otih-^ 
who  sent  you ;  though  I  do  respect  the  dvil  authoritr. 
who  by  their  law  laid  the  ground  for  this  senterc?; 
and  vere  it  not  for  the  reverence  I  owe  to  the  rinl 
magistrate,  I  would  not  cease  firom  the  exercise  of  mj 
ministry  for  all  that  sentence.  And  as  to  the  oiinci 
I  am  charged  with,  I  did  hold  presbyteries  tnd  !yT:c<!« 
with  my  brethren ;  but  I  do  not  judge  those  wlio  nrw 
sit  in  these  to  be  my  brethren,  but  men  who  haw  icaJt 
defection  from  the  truth  and  cause  of  God;  mio  I 
judge  those  to  be  free  or  lawful  couru  of  Christ  tk 
are  now  sitting.  And  as  te  my  unpeacf;ablcne<s.  I 
know  I  am  bidden  follow  peace  with  all  men,  but  I 
know  also,  I  am  bidden  fallow  it  u-ith  hob>e.«;  -J 
since  I  coidd  not  obtain  peace  without  prfjudice  to 
holiness,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  let  it  go.  And 
as  for  your  commission.  Sir,  to  intimate  this  sentence, 
I  here  declare,  1  think  myself  called  by  iheUrdto 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  did  forsake  my  neares: 
relations  in  the  world,  and  give  up  myself  to  tbf  x:- 
vice  of  the  Gospel  in  this  phu^e,  having  received  i: 
unanimous  call  from  this  parish,  and  being  tried  a^ti 
ordained  by  the  presbytery ;  and  I  bless  the  Lo'd  ' 
hath  given  me  some  success,  and  a  seal  of  my  nJ'^^/ 
upon  the  soult  and  consciences  of  not  a  few  tbat  ^n 
gone  to  heaven,  and  of  some  that  arc  yet  in  the  r-j 
to  it.  And  now,  Sir,  if  you  will  take  it  uponr  ■;' 
interrupt  my  work  among  this  people,  iis  I  fUl  ni^ 
the  Lord  may  forgive  you  the  guilt  of  it,  so  I  nr- ^;t 
but  leave  all'the  bad  consequences  that  follow  u;»n  'j 
betwixt  God  and  your  own  conscience.  And  bere  1 
do  further  declare  before  these  gentlemen,  th»t  1  «a 
suspended  from  my  ministry,  for  adhering  to  the  coT^ 
nants  and  work  of  God,  from  which  you  and  otters 
have  apostatized.' 

"  *  The  Lord,'  said  the  curate,  *  had  a  wurl[  '^"f*]^' 
that  covenant  had  a  being,  and  I  judge  them  apcsti'ii 
who  adhere  to  that  covenant.  I  wish,  not  onlyt-'* 
the  Lord  would  forgive  you,  but,  if  it  be  lawfiJ  topi ) 
for  the  dead,  (at  which  expression  the  soldiers  lauybtt,^ 
that  the  Lord  would  forgive  the  sin  of  this  O^" 
these  hundred  years  past.'  . 

••'It  is  true,'  repUcd  Mr  Guthrie,  'the  Uti  "^^ 
work  before  that  covenant  had  a  being,  butiiiJ«^"J"J 
that  it  hath  been  more  glorious  since  that  coviiM"^^ 
and  it  is  a  small  thing  for  us  to  be  judged  ot  you  -i 
adhering  to  that  covenant,  who  have  so  d«p'y  f*f' 
ruptcd  your  ways,  and  seem  to  reflect  on  thi"vmv 
work  of  reformation  firom  Popery  these  hundred  yfJ^ 
past,  by  intimating  that  the  Church  had  need  of  prt* 

for  the  same As  for  you,  ^ntlemen,  added  he,  dirtf- 

ing  himself  to  the  soldiers.  •  I  wish  the  Lord  may  par<M 
you,  for  countenancing  this  man  in  this  businef>*. 

••  One  of  them  scotfingly  replied,  •  I  wi*h  w  ^^ 
do  a  greater  fault.* 

•••  Well,'  said  Mr  Guthrie,  'a little iinn»y«»^* 
man's  soul,*"  ,  ,  .l 

After  fliis  interview.  Mr  Guthrie  «»»^^,j 
curate  and  the  soldiers  with  the  utmost  l"^/^^  ., 
kindness,  supplying  them  with  suitable  .""^  "L," 
and  conversing  with  them  without  displaying  ^'  *  '^' 
est  degree  of  irritation  or  unbecoming  hanhne?*-  ^ 
The  suspension  from  his  ministerial  duties  pf-  ^^ 
severely  upon  the  naturally  weak  constitutJOD  (  j 
Guthrie.  He  Uved  for  some  time  in  the  ^^^y^ 
never  preached.  An  event,  however,  ocwrej^  ^^ 
tended,  in  some  degree,  to  divert  his  "^^^i 
scene  of  bis  usefulness.     "^^    v_-^i.—  ^^  «   m 


The  brother  on  wbcB bet 


and  it  therefore  returned  to  its  original  owner.  Mr 
Guthrie  accordingly  set  out  without  delay  for  Pitforthy 
near  Brechin ;  and,  amid  the  scenes  of^hia  early  days, 
he  found  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  to  which  he 
had  been  lubjected.  His  mind,  however,  frequently 
reverted  to  the  events  of  other  days ;  his  health  daily 
declined,  and  a  complication  of  severe  and  painful  dis- 
eases assailed  his  ^eble  frame.  And  yet,  amid  the 
most  excruciating  pains,  he  felt  a  well-grounded  con- 
solation in  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Though  I  die  mad,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  yet 
I  know  I  shall  die  in  the  Lord.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
when  a  flood  of  errors,  snares,  and  judgments,  are  be- 
ginning or  coming  on  a  nation,  church,  and  people." 
His  illness,  though  severe,  was  short,  and  endured 
with  a  Christian  composure  and  resignation  truly  edify- 
ing and  becoming.  He  died  in  the  house  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, at  Brechin,  on  the  10th  of  October  1665, 
in  the  forty-fifrfa  year  of  his  age. 


VINDICATION  OF  THB  CLAIMS 

OP  HEATHEN   NATIONS   IN   GENEBAL,   AND 

INDIA   IN   PABTICULAR, 

ON  THE  BENEVOLENCE   OF  BRITISH  CHRISTIANS. 

[From  «  Speach  Dclirered  before  last  General  Atiembly,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Duff.] 

Th£re  is  an  objection  than  which  none  more  insidious  or 
plausible  has  ever  been  advanced,  and  than  which  none 
operates  more  widely  or  fi^tally  in  the  communications 
of  private  intercourse.  Entitled!,  for  this  reason  alone, 
to  at  least  a  ciirsory  notice,  it  is  doubly  so  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  on  account  of  its  having  been  lately  ushered  into 
notoriety  with  considerable  pomp  and  circumstance,  by 
one  of  our  great  organs  of  public  opinion.  The  writer, 
though  at  a  distance,  cannot  contemplate,  without 
emotion,  the  great  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  in 
this  northern  division  of  the  island.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  in  the  full  glow  of  philanthropic  zeal,  he  could  shed 
tears  of  commiseration  over  the  spiritual  ignorance  and 
heathenism  of  our  neglected  and  outcast  population. 
And  he  thus,  in  substance,  at  once  appeals  to  our  piety 
and  our  patriotism : — "  How  can  ye,  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  think  of  sending  either  men  or 
money  to  Hindustan,  to  convert  the  heathen  there, 
tliat  arc  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion ; — when 
ye  have  so  many  practical  heathens,  related  to  you  by 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  language,  at  home,  at  your  very 
door  ?  And  how,  by  so  doing,  can  ye  forget  the  ad- 
monitory exhortation  of  the  holy  Apostle,  *  He  that 
provideth  not  I6ir  his  own,  hath  denied  the  fidth,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel  ?  *' 

First  of  all,  I  might  retort  on  this  class  of  objectors, 
on  the  score  of  their  own  gross  inconsistencies.  But 
waiving,  for  the  present,  the  subject  of  inconsistency 
altogether,  and  cheerftflly  conceding  the  lawMness  of 
applying  analogically  the  Apostle's  aphorism,  respecting 
the  supply  oftemporal  necessities,  to  parallel  cases  of 
spiritual  destitution,  I  here  take  my  stand,  and  declare, 
that,  as  employed  by  the  objector,  it  is  at  once  mis- 
quoted and  misapplied.  And  why  ?  For  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  that  it  has  been  quoted  and  applied  for  the 
express  purpose  of  Substantiating  an  egregiotisly  unsound 
and  unscripiural  position. 

llie  position,  in  few  words,  is  this:  '*  That  so  long 
as  we  have  *  practical  heathens '  or  unbelievers  at  home, 
we  ought  not  to  send  either  men  or  mon<^  to  convert 
the  heathen  abroad ;  ** — and,  in  support  of  this  position, 
the  aphorism  of  the  Apostle  is  quoted  and  applied. 

Now,  this  position  I  denounce,  in  the  Jirst  place, 
as  unsound  a2id  unscriptural,  because  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  whole  proceedings  and  example  of 
the  holy  Apostle  himself,  during  a  Jife  of  labour,  to 


biogcBphics  of  all  ages. 

The  Apostle  himself,  we  know,  gloried  in  proclaim- 
ing the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  not  only  to  the 
Jews,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  "  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenants  of  promise."  Yea,  and  in  so  doing,  he  often 
seemed  to  glory,  if  possible,  still  more  than  in  preaching 
to  his  own  countrymen,  whose  were  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is 
"  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever."  Figure  then  to  your- 
selves, the  inspired  Apostle,  standing  amid  the  barren 
wilds  of  Scythia,  addressing  a  group  of  fierce  roving 
barbarians,  persuading  them  by  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  the  ardours  of  that  love  which  many  waters  could 
not  quench,  nor  the  floods  of  great  waters  drowTi,  to 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  arise  and  return  to  that  heavenly 
Father,  who,  though  he  winked  at  the  times  of  their 
past  ignorance,  now  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  is  ready  to  welcome 
every  returning  penitent  as  a  child,  and  order  him  to 
be  clothed  with  the  spotless  robes  of  the  Redeemer's 
righteousness.  All  eyes  are  riveted,  all  hearts  arrested, 
some  are  filled  with  ahirm  by  the  upbraidings  of  an 
awakened  conscience  and  the  anticipations  of  a  coming 
judgment;  and  others  arc  melted  kito  tenderness  at 
the  yearnings  of  Divine  compassion  that  stream  fi'om 
Calvary's  cross. 

But,  hark  I  suddenly  a  voice,  in  the  name  of  Philan- 
thropy, breaks  in  upon  the  moving  scene.  It  is  directed 
to  the  holy  Apostle : — "  Why,  oh  1  M-hy,  have  you 
come  hither  ?  Are  there  not  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — your  own  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh,  who,  as  yet,  refuse  to  embrace 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  their  long  expected  Messiah,  and 
who,  by  so  refusing,  fill  up  the  measure  of  impending 
vengeance  ?  Why,  then,  oh  1  why  have  you  thus  for- 
saken your  own  mibelieving  brethren  in  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  and  come  hither  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
'the  earth,  to  seek  out  and  convert  these  rude  barbarians, 
who  are  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion?" 
"  Avaunt ! " — ^replies  the  holy  Apostle,  with  a  vehe- 
ment earnestness  of  truth,  which,  like  the  touch  ot 
Ithuriel's  spear,  unmasks  the  reptile  that  daringly 
assumes  the  goodly  form  of  Philanthropy — **  Avaunt ! 
I  knew  thy  voice.  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  Jews 
only  ?  Is  he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the 
Gentiles  also.  I,  therefore,  as  the  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  feel  myself  to  be  debtor  both  to  tjic  Greeks  and 
to  the  Barbarians — ^to  the  wise  and  the  unwise.  And 
in  this  I  supremely  glory,  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female. 
In  Him  all  are  one,  and  there  is  no  difference." 

bi  the  second  place,  I  might  proceed  at  large  to 
show,  that  the  objector's  position  is  grossly  unsound 
and  unscriptural,  because  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  parting  cumniand  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour — io 
direct  contradiction  to  the  entire  spirit  and  design  of 
the  Christian  economy. 

This  being  the  case,  I  would,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  an  overwhelming  conviction,  assert  and  maintain, 
that  it  is  our  duty,  as  a  constituted  Church  of  Christ,  to 
do  more,  tenfold  more,  than  we  have  ever  yet  done, 
towards  sending  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  not  only 
to  India,  but  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  aU  the  wien- 
lightened  nations  of  the  earth.  And  this  I  would  assert 
and  maintain,  for  the  special  reason,  among  others,  that 
by  such  fiithful  compliance  with  the  divine  command, 
and  such  harmonious  concurrence  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  we  might  draw  down  a  larger  measure 
of  the  divine  blessing  on  our  own  heads — and  thus 
be  the  better  enabled,  more  eifectuully  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  **  our  own  "  people  at 
hyme— «i3  well  aa  aiTv'st  the  execution  of  the  (Jiviae 


( 


aecree  mac  may  speeouy  come  lona,  xo  remove  our 
candUstick  altogether,  on  account  of  a  too  long  ne- 
glected and  unfaithful  stewardship. 

Consider  Christianity  in  its  essential  spirit  la  it 
not,  like  the  principle  of  life,  communicative? — and, 
like  the  principle  of  light,  diffusive  ?  If,  then,  we  at- 
tempt to  do  violence  to  this — its  essential  spirit — ^by 
resolving  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  shall  not 
be  communicated  as  spiritual  life,  nor  diffused  as  spirit- 
ual light,  among  the  benighted  and  famishing  nations, 
— ^how  can  we  expect  the  fulness  of  the  divine  blessing, 
even  on  those  labours  that  are  exciusively  designed  to 
promote  its  benign  influence,  within  our  own  narrow 
spheie  at  home  ? 

Again,  consider  the  Saviour's  parting  command,  '*  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  Is  it  not  unambiguous  in  its  language,  and 
peremptory  in  its  authority  ?  Taken  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  annexed  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world," — ^is  it  not 
clear  as  day,  that  there  is  not  a  command  in  the  De- 
'calogue  more  absolutely  obligatory  on  the  world  al 
large,  than  this  is  on  the  Christian  Church  ?  If,  there- 
fore, any  Church  of  Christ  should  presume  to  neglect 
or  despise  this  solemn  injunction  of  its  Divine  Head  and 
Redeemer,  how  can  it  expect  the  fulness  of  his  bless- 
ing, even  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  reclaiming 
sinners  and  edifying  saints  within  its  own  circumscribed 
boundary  at  home  ? 

Every  Christian  Church  has  thus  a  double  duty  to 
perform,  one,  towards  its  own  people,  properly  so  called, 
and  another,  towards  the  world  at  large.  If,  therefore, 
while  any  Church  labours  to  fulfil  its  bounden  duty 
towards  the  former,  it,  at  the  same  time,  neglects 
almost,  or  altogether,  the  fulfilment  of  an  equally 
bounden  duty  towards  the  latter : — If,  while  the  one 
is  done,  the  other  is  left  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure, 
undone: — If,  while  the  one-half  of  the  debt  is  can- 
celled, the  other  half  is  left  wholly,  or  in  part,  undis- 
charged : — How  can  such  a  Church,  without  self-evident 
delusion,  pray  to  that  God,  whose  appointed  ordinance 
respecting  the  universal  promulgation  of  his  own  eternal 
Word,  it  practically  disregards,  for  continued  health  and 
felicity  within  its  own  more  immediate  pale? 

The  very  law  or  condition  of  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  state  of  purity  and  vigour,  is  that  of  constant 
internal  increase  :  and  the  law  or  condition  of  internal 
increase  is  that  of  perpetiud  circulation  and  unrestricted 
communication  outward.  In  a  word,  the  very  law  or 
condition  of  its  continued  existence  and  prosperity, 
whether  in  the  case  of  individuals,  congregations,  or 
national  Churches,  is  that  of  increase  by  means  of  ttee 
distribution.  And  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  counter- 
act this  law,  immutably  impressed  upon  it  by  its  Divine 
Author,  and  yet  expect  to  retain  it  amongst  you  in  its 
state  of  pristine  excellence,  as  attempt  to  suspend  the 
influence  of  that  "  stupendous  energy  "  which  causes 
the  periodical  revolution  of  all  worlds,  and  yet  expect 
to  retain  the  earth  we  dwell  upon,  in  its  previous  con- 
dition of  harmony  and  beauty. 

Analogies,  though  they  may  somewhat  aid  the  con- 
ception, do  but  very  imperfectly  represent  this  law. 
Christianity  is,  in  the  Bible,  compared  to  an  expanding 
tree,  that  is  at  length  to  embrace  all  nations  in  its 
all-covering  shade  : — attempt  to  lay  a  violent  arrest  on 
the  tree  in  its  growth,  and  it  soon  droops,  Mathers,  and 
decays.  It  is  compared  to  a  fountain  that  ever  over- 
flows, and  is  never  exhausted : — attempt  to  lay  a  violent 
arrest  on  the  salient  waters  of  the  fountain,  and  these 
will  soon  force  an  opening  elsewhere,  and  leave  the 
Origirml  reservoir  dry.  It  is  compared  to  a  shining  light, 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfv:ct  day : — 
attempt  to  lay  a  violent  arrest  on  the  portion  of  light 
admitted  into  your  dwelling,  and  in  the  very  act  of  so 
doing,  it  becomes  extinguished.      Thus  has  it  been, 


nicnuij  ana  aosoiuceiy,  wiin  unrutiunty  mm  lUiti 
dispensations,  from  the  beginning  of  time ;— for,  in  j^ 
substance,  Christianity  is  *'  as  old  u  the  creuioc' 
The  law  of  existence,  immutablv  impressed  on  it  bv  tiie 
Almighty,  being  that  of  internal  increase—and  the  Lw 
of  internal  increase  being  that  of  communicativeoeisu- 
the  instant  you  attempt  to  lay  a  violent  trrest  o&iti 
free  communication  outward : — in  other  words,  ike 
instant  you  attempt  to  monopolize  all  its  blessings,  at  if 
exclusively  intended  for  yourselves,  instead  of  reganlisj 
them,  agreeably  to  Heaven's  grand  design,  as  a  taerd 
deposit t  committed  to  your  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  i 
lost  and  perishing  world ; — that  instant,  it  ceiaes  inte^ 
nally  to  increase, — and  the  instant  it  ceases  Intemalir 
to  increase,  it  begins  to  shrink  and  shriTel;  it  "decsFetii 
and  waxeth  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away." 

What  an  affecting  and  overpowering  motive  does  iloi 
suggest  to  the  making  the  work  of  missionSf  i.  e.,  the 
divine  work  of  disseminating  abroad  the  blessingi  «f 
the  everlasdng  Gospel,  not  a  sutgect  of  secondary  tr 
subordinate  interest,  but  a  subject  of  prime  ud  puv 
mount  importance,  that  ought  ever  to  en^oN  ■  I'uU 
share  of  the  best  energies  of  every  Christiu  Cborcli! 

In  the  third  place,  though  the  apbonim  of  tiie 
Apostle  has  been  quoted,  and  applied  by  tbe  objeetor 
in  support  of  a  &lse  position,  that  is  no  reason  w\i;  we 
should  not  proceed  to  apply  it  in  support  of  a  true  one. 
The  objector  has  plainly  admitted,  at  least  hiiretfoniog 
has  no  meaning  at  aU  without  the  admisson,  that 
Christians,  in  general,  are  bound  to  proride  foi  tiie 
spiritual  necessities  of  •«  their  own."  For  tliis  »« 
important  admission,  I  would  thank  the  objector  im 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  seeing  it  supplia  « 
with  a  new  and  resistless  argument  in  idrooatinf  m 
special  claims  of  India. 

Whatever  may  be  alleged  of  other  heathen  W;  w 
it  can  be  shown  of  India,  in  particular,  that  it  b  now 
"  our  own,"  wUl  it  not  follow,  as  an  inevitable  eo^^^ 
quence,  from  the  objector's  reasoning,  tbt  we  ^ 
spedally  bound  to  provide  for  its  spiritual  nece^ijic*. 
and  that  too,  under  the  impending  aiuithema,  that  if « 
do  not,  we  thereby  deny  the  fidth,  and  are  worse  i^ 
infidels.  And  if  that  Christian  government  wfcfi 
right  or  wrong,  may  have  made  India  "cnir  owi. 
should  fail  in  its  high  duty  in  this  respect;  wilhtijoJ 
devolve  upon  us  as  a  Christian  people,  and  moree«{^»  'J 
as  members  of  a  Christian  Chui-ch,  incorporated  votH 
that  very  Government,  to  come  forth  and  m^^ 
our  share  of  the  obligation  ?  .    ^^ 

The  only  question  for  determination,  then,  is,  "  w- 
ther  India,  in  any  legitimate  aense  of  the  exp«s^'^» 
can  be  reaUy  called  •*  our  own  ?  "  For,  if  so,  flw  f^ 
tion  of  duty  in  providing  for  its  spiritual  necesaf'w  « 
already  peremptorily  decided  by  the  objector  ffl  w« 
affirmative.  „      . 

I  ask,  then,  Is  India,  or  is  it  not,  "our  own?    w  » 

language  of  Cowper,  "  Is  India  free?  or,  doiwgnny^. 
still  ?  "  Ah  I  never  has  any  country,  through  such  i  lo^r 
succession  of  ages,  been  so  terribly  scourged  as  in 
Dearly  has  it  paid  for  its  diamond  and  golden  nanf.-- 
its  peariy  and  coral  strands.     Look  at  the  unpaj^i^'^'* 
series  of  Tartar  and  Mahommedan  uivasions.    T»^^s^^ 
the  volcano,  with  its  sulphureous  streami;  ^*  ,a. 
earthquake,  with  its  train  of  chaotic  ruins ;  talk  <A 
hurricane,  wth  its  desolating  ravages;  all  the  volf*^  ,^ 
earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  recorded  nna  yif  *°j^ 
began,  were  but  partial  and  merciful  risiUtJani     ^ 
pared  with  the  fierv,  crashing,  whiriwind  ^f^.^ 
barbaric  hordes  into  the  fertile  pkins  of  |f"7^r^^ 
Look  at  the  ofl-repeated  massacre  of  hundredi  oi  i  ^ 
sands  of  unoffending  dtixens  in  cold  blood!    wo 
their  mangled  bodies  literally  piled  ii»to  ^^^^^ 
and  their  severed  sculls  into  pyramids  \    L<w*  ^ 
onward  march  of  the  savage  conquerors.    Befof*  ^ 
all  is  as  "the  garden  of  the  Lord^-teeo^'"?  ^ 


vanea  Dounues  ot  a  gracious  Providence.  Uemnd  them, 
all  is  a  desert,  naked  and  leafleu,  peeled,  and  stripped 
bare, — one  vast  and  profound  solitude,  where,  erewhile, 
was  crowded  all  that  is  beauteous  in  fbrm  and  pleasant 
to  the  sight, — one  wide  and  universal  sepulchre,  where, 
erewhile,  resounded  the  hum  and  the  bustle  of  busy 
men, — and  the  wailings  of  widowed  mothers  and  &ther- 
less  children,  where,  erewhile,  the  voices  and  the  notes 
of  happy  mjriads  rolled  along  in  sportive  echoings ! 

Ah  I  blessed  be  Ood,  from  such  terrific  desolations 
India  is  now  at  length  happily  delivered.  By  a  long 
train  of  vicissitudes,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  time, 
a  small  island  of  the  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  a  henuU 
sphere, — an  island,  whose  inhabitants  were  but  naked, 
prowling  savages,  at  a  time  when  India  was  the  very 
cradle  of  civilization,  legislation,  and  philosophy,  has 
now  succeeded  to  the  imperial  sway  of  a  dominion  more 
extensive  and  consolidated  frr,  than  that  of  the  mighty 
Akbar,  or  magnificent  Aurengsebel  For,  which  <tf 
India's  thrones  have  we  not  now  cast  down  ?  Which 
of  its  sceptres  have  we  not  broken?  Which  of  its 
treasuries  have  we  not  drained  ?  Which  of  its  ter- 
ritories have  we  not  appropriated  ?  What  first  breath- 
ings of  impatience  under  the  restraints  of  our  foreign 
yoke  are  we  not  ready  to  resent  as  rebellion  ?  What 
incipient  dispositions  to  transfer  allegiance  to  the  lineal 
representatives  of  ancient  native  monarchs,  are  we  not 
prepared  to  quash,  and  capitally  punish  as  high  treason 
i^nst  the  majesty  of  Britain  ? 

Are  we  not,  then,  at  once  the  conquerors  and  sove- 
reign rulers  of  India  ?  Is  not  India,  therefore,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  "  our  own  ?  "  Are  not  its  people,  in  the 
highest  and  strongest  sense  of  the  expression,  "  our 
own"  people? — "  our  own"  fellow-subjects— subjects 
of  the  crown  of  Christian  Protestant  Britain,  as  much 
as  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides,  or  the  Catholics  Of  Ire- 
land ?  Are  we  not,  fherefbre,  bound  by  every  obliga- 
tion, human  and  divine,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  India's  children — ^the  spiritual  necessities 
of  famishing  millions,  whom,  contrary  to  their  own  will, 
we  have  compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to  become  '*  our 
own"  adopted  children?  Tea,  are  we  not  doubly 
bound  to  impart  to  them  the  treasures  of  useful  know- 
ledge and  of  Gospel  grace,  as  the  only  adequate  eqiuva^ 
lent  in  our  power,  in  reparation  of  the  wrongs,  grievous 
and  innumerable,  which  in  times  past  they  have  sus- 
tained at  our  hands  ?  As  &r  as  good  intentions  are 
concerned,  ours  may  now  be  truly  characterised  as  a 
paternal  government,  that  seems  sincerely  desirous  to 
redress  every  injurv  and  stanch  every  bleeding  wound. 
But  who  can  obliterate  the  long  black  catalogue  of 
treachery  and  plunder,  devastation  and  death,  that 
swells  the  revolting  narrative  of  many  of  our  earlier 
conquests  ?  Ah !  there  have  been  deeds  perpetrated 
by  the  sons  of  Britain  on  the  plains  of  Hindustan, — 
deeds,  that  in  number  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order, 
— deeds  of  unutterable  infamy, — deeds  that  are  engraven 
in  characters  of  blood  in  the  inefTaceable  pages  of  his- 
tory,— ay,  and  registered,  as  an  eternal  memorial  against 
us,  in  the  book  of  6od*s  remembrance  I  And  shall  we 
withhold  the  only  adequate  boon  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  confer,  by  way  of  recompense,  on  poor,  ransacked, 
pillaged,  ravaged,  unhappy  India  ?  Ah !  if  we  do,  me- 
thinks  the  spirits  of  thousands,  untimely  slain,  >vill  rise 
up  in  judgmanlt  to  condemn  us.  Methinks,  a  long 
eternity  of  retributive  vengeance  will  seal  the  merited 
condemnation.  But  let  u  now,  if  ye  will,  resolve  to 
shroud  the  misdeeds  of  our  fathers  in  the  mantle  of 
oblivion.  And,  over  the  plains  which  they  have 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  a  mercenary 
policy, — and  along  the  shores  which  they  have  strewn 
vrith  the  wrecks  of  a  griping  avarice,  let  us,  their  de- 
scendants and  kinsmen,  resolve  to  rear  the  temples  of 
Zion  ;  those  precious  monuments  of  piety  and  benevo- 


and,  m  the  duration  of  their  etfects  outlast  the  fabric  of 
the  material  universe  I 

Though  much  yet  remains  unsaid  of  what  was  origi- 
nally intended,  the  fiulure  of  time  and  strength  compels 
me  to  hasten,  however  abruptly,  to  a  conclusion. 

And,  in  doing  so,  bear  with  me  when  I  give  vent  to 
the  overpowering  emotions  of  my  own  heart,  by  ex- 
dfflming  in  the  hearing  of  this  great  Assembly : — Oh, 
that  as  a  Protestant  nation,  and  a  Protestant  Church. 
we  were  made  to  know,  at  least  in  this  the  day  of  our 
merciful  visitation,  our  high  and  godlike  destiny,  as  the 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  of  these  latter  times,  whence  glad- 
some light  and  liberty  might  emanate  to  the  remotest 
ends  of  the  earth  1  The  men  of  Athens,  Pagans  though 
they  were,  could,  with  one  simultaneous  voice,  unite 
in  the  patriotic  shout,  *'  Let  us  march  against  Philip : 
let  us  fight  for  our  liberties :  let  us  conquer  or  die.*' 
And  is  it  not  high  time  that  we,  as  a  Christian  people, 
should  join  in  raising  a  far  loftier  note  ?  A  note,  that 
might  be  sublimelv  responded  to  by  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  noble  army  of  martyrs  that  now 
encompass  us  around,  as  intensely  interested  spectators, 
bending  from  their  heavenly  thrones  ?  And  where, 
oh,  tell  me,  where  can  this  loftier  note  be  first  raised 
more  worthily  than  in  this  very  Assembly, — the  repre- 
sentative Assembly  of  a  Church  founded  by  a  race  of 
heroes,  whose  dauntless  spirit, '  amid  cruel  sufferings 
and  death,  amply  proved  that  on  them  the  mantle  of 
prophets,  and  apostles,  and  martyrs  had  krgely  fallen  ? 
In  order  to  realize  so  blessed  a  consummation,  would 
to  €iod  that  all  petty  jealousies  and  ungodly  rivalries 
were  for  ever  annihilated  from  amongst  us  I  Would  to 
God  that  all  unholy  oppositions  of  partizanship  were 
for  ever  banished  from  our  shores  1 — oppositions  about 
questions,  many  of  which,  compared  with  the  conver- 
sion of  a  world  of  lost  sinners  towards  God,  are  so 
contemptibly  insignificant,  that  for  a  whole  nation  to 
be  agitated  oy  them  into  turbulence  and  fury,  does  in- 
deed,— 

**  Resemble  ocein  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  wail  a  fcath«,  or  to  drown  a  fly  ! 

Oh,  then,  that  the  middle  walls  of  partition,  which  at 
present  sever  the  bleeding  Churches  of  Christendom 
mto  so  many  hostile  sections,  that  frown  defiance  from 
each  other's  battlements,  were  riven  asunder!  Oh, 
that  an  that  profess  tlie  faith  of  Jesus,  of  whatever 
name  or  denomination  among  men,  were  melted  down 
by  the  lightning  of  divine  love,  and  fused  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass,  actuated  by  one  spirit,  and  raising  the 
one  universal  shout : — "  Let  us  march  against  the  conb 
mon  enemy  of  man :  let  us  fight  for  the  spiritual  liberties 
of  a  world :  in  the  cause  oi  the  Redeemer  let  us  con- 
quer or  die." 

Will  this  be  branded  as  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  cold 
calculating  spirits  of  a  boastful  intellectual  age  ?  With 
righteous  indignation  I  must  repel  the  charge.  Is  it 
lawful  for  the  British  patriot's  breast  to  throb,  when 
he  hears  the  orator  exclaim,  amid  the  deafening  plaudits 
of  a  senate,  "  Where  the  standard  of  England  is  planted, 
there,  foreign  dominion  shall  not  come  ?  "  And,  is  it 
not  a  higher  and  holier  enthusiasm  in  the  patriot  citi- 
f  en  of  Zion  to  exult,  when  he  hears  a  voice  from  heaven's 
canopy  proclaim,  "  Where  the  standard  of  the  Cross  is 
planted,  there  Satan's  dominion  shall  not  come  ?  "  Is 
it  lawful  for  the  British  patriot's  heart  to  vibrate  with 
an  undefinable  thrill  of  ecstatic  joy,  when  he  listens  to 
the  poet's  song  of  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  which 

••  Haf  torarcd  a  thouiand  years 

The  t>atUe  and  the  breeze  ?  " 

And  is  it  not  a  higher  and  holler  enthusiasm  in  th« 
patriot  citizen  of  Zion  to  exult,  when  he  bears  aloft  the 
flag  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  which,  for  six  thousand 
years,  has  withstood  more  than  the  shock  of  a  thousand 
navies  mnnned  by  human  and  hellish  foes? — which  stiU 


moral  elements— wbicb  shall  surviTe  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  sin,  and  death,  and  the  grave — and  finally  wave, 
in  triumph,  over  the  citadels  of  the  nations,  when  all 
their  pomp  and  grandeur  are  swallowed  up  and  lost, 
amid  Oie  overpowering  glories  of  Messiah's  reign  ? 

With  visions  so  bright  spreading  out  before  us,  in 
the  prophetic  page,  shall  we  not  arise  and  shake  off  all 
earthly  dalliance  and  delay  ?  Shall  we  not  arise  and 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  ? — Ours  is  no  ordinary 
warfiire ;  ours,  no  ordinary  struggle. — Oh  I  let  us  then 
arise  and  go  forth  to  the  contest,  cheered  by  the  songs 
of  divine  chivalry,  and  animated  by  the  certain  prospect 
of  the  Victor's  crown.  Let  us  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
ancient  warriors,  who  fought  the  good  fight,  and  are 
now  inheriting  the  promises.  Let  us  go  forth  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts.  Let  his  standard  be 
triumphantly  pluited.  Let  truth  and  righteousness, 
salvation  and  peace,  be  emblazoned  on  all  our  banners. 
Then  shall  we  be  unconquered,  and  pronounced  uncon- 
querable. And  then,  through  our  conquest,  shall  the 
Church  of  Scotland  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  the  perish- 
ing  millions  of  Hindustan — become  a  praise  and  a  glory 
in  the  whole  earth — and  cause  the  chorus  of  the  re- 
deemed swell  the  louder,  when,  riding  on  the  chariot 
of  triumph,  and  attired  in  the  royal  robes  of  victory, 
they  enter  the  mansions  of  eternal  joy ! 

THE  BELIEVER'S  VICTORY  OVER  DEATH  AND  THE 
GRAVE: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  late  Rev.  William  Laueence  Brown,  D.  D., 

Principal  of  Marisehal  Coliege,  Aberdeen, 

"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God 
who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."—!  Coft.  xv.  56-57. 

A  MORE  Striking  or  sublime  apostrophe  than  this, 
<«  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ?"  we  shsdl  in  vain  seek  in  anjr  of 
the  finest  compositions,  oratorical  or  poetical, 
either  ancient  or  modern.  It  brings  immediately 
before  our  view  the  most  terrific  objects  to  the 
human  heart, — death  and  the  grave ;  and  repre- 
sents the  one  as  armed  with  that  dart  with  which 
he  is  painted,  and  pointing  it  at  the  bosom  of 
every  individual  of  the  human  race;  and  the 
other,  as  trampling  on  the  mouldering  remains, 
and  victoriously  exulting  over  every  lifeless  body 
of  our  mortal  species.  In  a  few  words,  we  have 
here  a  picture  which  might  be  extended  over  a 
large  canvas,  or  a  representation  which  might 
afford  an  ample  theme  for  the  most  eloquent 
tongue,  or  for  the  pen  of  the  most  exalted  and 
impressive  imagination.  Then  comes  the  impor- 
tant, the  melancholy  truth,  which  must  prostrate 
in  the  dust  every  son  of  Adam,  the  first  trans- 
gressor, and  fix,  in  his  view,  that  law  which  the 
first  human  pair,  and  all  their  posterity,  have 
violated,  and  must  tremble  to  read  engraven  on 
the  everlasting  tablet  of  the  Supreme  Majesty  of 
heaven, — "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law."  And  last  of  all,  we 
have  that  consolatory,  that  triumphant,  exclama- 
tion, "  But  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  J^sus  Christ !" 


of  sm  IS  the  law.  Till  sm  entered  the  garden  o( 
Eden,  there  was  no  death ;  death  lurked  is  t  i 
cavern  on  the  confines  of  hell ;  sin  accosted  liim 
there,  and  pointed  out  to  him  an  immen»  ili>ld 
for  his  conquests.  She  took  him  by  the  h&nd,in 
all  his  grizly  terrors,  led  him  into  Eden,  and  pv. 
pared  for  him  his  victims.  She  insinuated  kr 
venom  into  the  breasts  of  our  first  parents,  lui 
them  bare  to  his  dart,  which  could  not  penetrdtt 
the  impregnable  steel  of  innocence.  With  de- 
light the  enemy  of  God  and  man  beard  the  de- 
nunciation,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  tht^a 
shalt  surely  die."  Gen.  ii.  17.  From  that  mo- 
ment  he  resolved  to  introduce  sin  into  the  worli 
and  to  render  feeble  man  her,  and  Es  Tictiai. 
He  presented  to  Eve  the  fatal  temptatioD,  to 
which  she  too  easily  yielded,  and,  in  order  to  m 
it  complete  success,  varnished  it  with  tint  sj^e- 
cious  colouring  which  was  most  fitted  to  impose 
upon  an  innocent,  unsuspicious  mind.  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman, "  Ye  shall  no^  sorely 
die.  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  j^tat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened;  andji 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  Gen. 
iii.  4,  5.  We  know  the  faUl  consequences,  id 
individually  experience  them. 

The  first  mother  of  mankind  cannot  be  sop- 
posed  to  have  imputed  any  deception  to  Gtxl. 
She  allowed  herself  to  indulge  some  vagne  notion 
of  the  prohibition  being  only  some  salutary  cau- 
tion against  too  great  curiosity,  and  she  \nm 
to  his  mercy.  <*  To  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil,"  wholly  occupied  her  mind,  prwlttded 
reflection,  and  precipitated  her  into  that  fatal  drta 
which  entailed  misery  on  her,  on  her  husM 
and  the  whole  of  their  posterity.  Had  the  tempter 
presented  the  seduction  in  all  its  real  terror?,  ^ 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror,  she  would  b« 
abstained,  she  would  have  maintained  her  obe 
dience  to  God's  prohibition,  she  would  hate  trans- 
mitted to  all  her  children  of  the  human  race^^ 
uncontaminated  and  pure  nature,  and  Eden  would 
still  have  flourished  on  earth.  "  As  by  one  m 
then,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  darfft  by 
sin,  so  death  passed  on  all  men,  for  that  all  btve 
sinned."  Rom.  v.  12. 

As  our  first  parents  were  tempted,  so  bave  lE 
their  posterity  been  tempted  ever  since  that  iM 
hour.  Some  specious  appearance  of  advant*^  ^^ 
enjoyment  is  presented  before  them;  it  shi^ 
with  all  the  variegated  colours  of  the  nedt  of  tl« 
dove,  and  it  appears,  as  the  dove,  harmless ;  tb^.^ 
contemplate  it  with  delight;  they obwrn noM» 
suddenly  changing  hues  ;  they  take  it  "*^^J^^ 
bosoms,  and  fondly  caress  it,  and  sooa  »»  ^' 
piercing  their  hearts;  they  are  not  aware  tW  * 
vulture  was  disguised  under  the  appeuaoce  ot  a 
dove,  and  know  their  mistake  only  by  its  pr*!^!*? 
on  their  liver.  Thus  death  entered  the  world  Witt 
sin,  and  derived  from  sin  its  own  sting.  For,  ^^ 
posing  that  death  had  not  been  entailed  up  ^ 
kind,  as  a  judicial  infliction,  but  should  be  reptf^ 
only  as  the  natural  oonsoqueace  of  tbe  |p<>^ 


aecaj  or  ineir  corporeal  rrarae,  ic  wouia  nave  naa 
no  sting  to  innocent  beings.  The  cessation  of 
terrestrial  life  could  then  be  viewed  merely  in 
the  light  of  ripe  fmit  falling  from  the  tree,  or  as 
a  transition  from  one  state  of  existence  into  an- 
other more  exalted.  For  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  assures  us  that  man  shall  not  absolutely 
perish ;  and  if  he  had  been  free  from  moral  stain, 
his  translation  from  this  world  must  have  been  into 
a  better.  But  his  moral  corruption  has  armed 
death  with  all  his  terrors ;  it  has  placed  man 
in  a  state  of  enmity  with  a  righteous  and  holy 
God,  and  alarms  him  with  the  dread  of  his  ven- 
geance. It  is  this  which  brings  before  the  view 
of  the  dying  sinner  the  grizly  image  of  death, 
with  his  dart  directly  pointed  at  his  bosom,  saying, 
"  Thou  art  my  victim,  thou  canst  not,  thou  shalt 
not  escape !  Sm  has  brought  me  to  thy  bedside, 
and  since  thou  hast  admitted  her  into  thy  bosom, 
thou  already  feelest  that  sting  with  which  my  dart 
is  pointed.  I  might  have  killed  thy  corporeal  frame, 
formed  out  of  the  dust,  but  thy  soul,  an  emanation 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  I  could  not  touch.  This 
thou  thyself  hast  poisoned,  by  admitting  sin  to 
taint  and  corrupt  it,  and  must  therefore  endure 
the  sting  with  which  sin  has  armed  me.  Thou 
art  now  under  my  dominion,  and  I  demand  thee 
as  my  appointed  victim.  All  refuge  fails  thee. 
Thy  innocence  is  lost,  and,  with  that  innocence, 
thy  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  and  in  a  future 
world." 

Further,  "the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.* 
"  The  law  worketh  wrath  ;  for  where  no  law  is, 
there  is  no  transgression."  Rom.  iv.  15.  The 
very  idea  of  sin,  is  the  violation  of  some  law  by 
which  we  are  bound,  and  it  is  that  very  law  which 
renders  us  obnoxious  to  punishment  for  this  vio- 
lation. Antecedently  to  all  positive  or  municipal 
enactments,  man  brings  with  him,  into  the  world, 
that  moral  law  which  is  engraven  on  his  heart, 
and  stamped  on  his  intellectual  and  moral  frame. 
It  is  this  which  cheers  bis  soul,  when  he  is  con- 
scious of  obedience  to  it,  as  far  as  his  natural  in- 
firmity win  permit ;  sheds  a  cheering  ray  over  his 
whole  terrestrial  progress ;  amidst  the  most  gloomy 
scenes  afifbnis  him  internal  satisfaction,  and  in- 
duces him  to  trust  in  God,  the  author  of  that  law, 
even  when  he  has  to  struggle  with  the  most  for- 
midable difficulties,  and  discovers  to  him  light  in 
his  light,  when  he  seems  to  be  surrounded  by 
almost  impenetrable  darkness.  «  The  spirit  of  a 
man  will  sustain  his  infirmities ;  but  a  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear  ?"  Prov.  xviii.  14.  The  natu- 
ral infirmities  to  which  we  are  all  subject,  disease, 
accidents,  disappointment  of  our  dearest  hopes, 
worldly  losses',  calumny,  the  malice  of  enemies, 
the  desertion  of  false  friends;  all  the  external 
evils  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  can  be  borne, 
be  mitigated,  or  compensated  by  the  consciouft 
reflection  of  soundness  of  heart,  and  a  reliance  on 
the  gracious  providence  and  protection  of  a  merci- 
ful God.  But,  when  the  sting  is  in  our  own 
bosoms,  when  our  hearts  reproach  us,  when  con- 
demnation is  pronounced  where  acquittal  was  to 


oe  expeciea,  wnen  ine  lasc  reiuge  in  every  otner 
calamity  is  withdrawn,  and  no  altar  is  left  to 
whose  horns  we  can  cling ;  gracious  God !  how 
deplorable,  how  desperate  is  our  condition  I  It  is 
true  that  men  often  attempt  to  "  sear  their  con- 
sciences as  with  a  hot  iron,"  or,  if  they  have  not 
yet  reached  that  last  pitch  of  depravity,  endeavour, 
by  dissipation,  by  intoxication,  or  by  worldly  pur- 
suits, to  abstract  their  thoughts  from  themselves, 
and  to  scatter  them  abroad  into  the  world.  They 
wish  to  superinduce  on  their  minds  a  callous  in- 
sensibility, and  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  state 
of  brutes,  devoid  of  all  conscious  reflection,  and 
capable  only  of  sensible  impressions.  But,  if  they 
succeed  in  this,  it  is  the  cessation  of  pain  which  a 
mortification  produces,  and  is  the  immediate  fore- 
runner of  moral  death.  The  attempt,  however,  is 
frequently  vain,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  inebriat- 
ing festivity  they  are  startled ;  they  behold  a  hand 
coming  out  of  the  wall  and  writing.  They  read 
in  large  letters,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting."  Dan.  v.  25,  26,  27.  "  Then 
is  their  countenance  changed,  and  their  thoughts 
trouble  them,  so  that  the  joints  of  their  loins  are 
loosed,  and  their  knees  smite  one  against  another*** 
Dan.  V.  6. 

But  do  not  all  of  us,  my  brethren,  feel  that 
"  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  ?"  Can  any  of  us 
fulfil  the  law  of  God  ?  Must  we  not  say,  that 
"  when  we  have  done  all  these  things  which  are 
commanded  us,  we  are  unprofitable  servants  ;  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do?  "  Luke 
xvii.  10.  But,  who  of  us  has  done  these  things 
which  were  commanded  us  ?  Who  of  us  has  not 
fkiled  in  every  branch,  in  every  point  of  our  duty 
to  God,  our  neighbours,  ourselves  ?  Enter  into 
your  own  hearts,  consider  the  purity  and  compre- 
hension of  the  divine  law,  compare  with  those 
your  own  dispositions  and  conduct,  varnish  not 
with  some  specious  colouring  of  self-righteousness 
the  whole  of  your  moral  character  and  complex- 
ion, view  them  in  their  real  light,  trace  the  state 
of  your  souls  from  your  earliest  years  down  to 
the  present  moment,  and  say,  if  <<  you  do  not  lie 
down  in  your  shame,  and  if  confusion  does  not 
cover  you."  Jer.  iii.  25.  If  you  recoil  not  from 
the  heart-freezing  view,  <<  O  wretched  men  that 
we  are !  who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  "  Rom.  vii.  24.  "  Nay,  we  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law ;  sin,  takii^  occasion 
by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  us  'sdl  manner 
of  concupiscence.  For  we  were  alive  without  the 
law  once  ;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin 
revived  and  we  died.  And  the  commandment 
which  was  ordained  to  life,  we  found  to  be  unto 
death.  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 
ment, deceived  us,  and  by  it  slew  us."  Rom.  vii. 
7-11-  "  To  will  is  present  with  us ;  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  we  find  not.  There 
IS  a  law  in  our  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  our  minds,  and  bringing  us  into  the  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Rom.  vii.  18-23. 
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What  greater  Tictoiy  than  this  was  eyer  achiev- 
ed, what  Tictoiy  ever  equalled  it  ?  The  records  of 
history  display  many  heroic  exploits,  as  they  are 
termed,  many  shining  instances  of  skill,  persever- 
ance»  and  undaunted  courage  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  in  long-protracted  warfture.  Some  of  these 
have  been  exhibited  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind ;  some  fbr  the  maintenance  of  their  civil, 
some  for  the  recovery,  or  the  security,  of  their 
religious  rights ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  most  splendid  Tictories,  which  have  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  world  and  fixed  it  in 
stupid  gaze,  have  had  for  their  object  the  gratifi- 
cation of  lawless  ambition,  the  subversion  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  subjugation  of  men  to  unprincipled 
and  merciless  tyranny.  Such  has  been  the  object 
and  the  issue  of  the  greater  part  of  those  splendid 
military  exploits  which  blaze  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, and  seize  on  the  attention  of  the  captivated 
reader.  They  are  preceded  by  terror  and  dismay. 
They  are  followed  by  devastation,  lamentation, 
and  wide-spreading  woe.  Those  victories  which 
have  brought  real  benefits  to  mankind,  are  far, 
far  distant  springs,  in  a  widely  extended  wilder- 
ness, and  seldom  permitted  to  refresh  the  burning 
lips  of  the  pantmg,  exhausted,  traveller.  But 
inexpressibly  glorious,  infinitely  extensive,  is  the 
victory  obtained  by  Qirist  It  is  a  victory  which 
brings  no  calamity  in  its  train,  but  sheds  blessing, 
and  joy,  and  exultation,  wherever  it  is  proclaimed. 
The  trumpet  which  resounded  it  over  the  wide 
world,  and  whose  sound  was  reverberated  from  the 
concave  of  heaven,  proclaimed,  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to- 
wards men."  Luke  ii.  14.  It  was  a  victory  pur- 
chased, not  by  the  blood  of  our  fallen  and  perish- 
ing race,  but  by  that  of  the  Captain  of  our  Salva- 
tion. The  victor  suffered,  and  the  ci^tives  to  sin 
were  set  free.  Christ  died,  and  the  sting  was 
plucked  from  sin.  Christ  rose  from  the  grave, 
and  the  grave  lost  its  victory.  Christ  fulfilled  all 
righteousness,  and  the  law  lost  its  strength. 
<<  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  led  captivity 
captive ;  and  received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the 
rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them."  Ps.  Ixviii.  18. 

Christ  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  *^  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  For  such 
an  high-priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 
undefiied,  and  separate  from  sinners,  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens."  Heb.  vii.  25,  26. 
<'  Who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin,  and  can  therefore  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  Heb.  iv.  15.  If 
we  be  faithful  to  him,  our  interests,  committed  to 
his  charge  in  heaven,  are  secure.  <<  There  is  there- 
fore now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  fiesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  Rom.  viii.  1.  "All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Matt. 
XXV iii.  18.  "  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26  ; 
**  And  when  all  things  are  subdued  unto  him,  then 


shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  suoject  to  him  lliat 
put  all  things  under  hiia^  that  God  may  be  all  in 
alL"  Ver.  28.  «  Then  will  the  tabernacle  of  God 
be  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  cryin*::, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away."  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4. 
By  the  death  and  atonement  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, the  pardon  of  sin  was  insured,  and  the 
Supreme  ^lajesty  of  heaven  was  reconciled  to 
guilty  and  penitent  sinners  of  the  human  race, 
the  dignity  of  God's  law  vindicated,  and  other 
beings  of  a  superior  order  were  deprived  of  every 
encouragement  to  rebel,  from  the  terrors  of  an- 
expiated  infirmity.  But  men  were  yet  to  be  re- 
conciled to  their  Creator,  to  be  regenerated  to 
obedience,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  happiness.  Of  this,  their  deeply  rooted 
corruption,  their  inherent  weakness,  their  original 
taint,  derived  from  the  first  human  pair,  their  in- 
veterate habit  of  actual  transgression  were  totally 
incapable.  Christ's  victory  would  therefore  have 
been  incomplete,  unless  this  grand  work  had  all 
been  accomplished.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  leave  this  lower  world,  and  ascend  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  Almighty,  and  not  only 
intercede  for  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  out  of 
evciy  tongue,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  na- 
tions, and  plead  his  blood  in  their  behalf,  but  send 
down  his  Holy  Spirit,  <<  to  renew  them  in  the 
spirit  of  their  mind,  to  work  in  them,  to  wtJH  and 
to  do  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God,"  and  to  qualify 
them  for  those  blessed  mansions  which  he  ^vas 
preparing  for  them,  "  that  where  he  was,  there 
they  might  be  also." 

Survey  this  grand,  this  beatific,  this  most  com- 
prehensive scheme  in  all  its  parts,  and  you  will 
acknowledge,  that  every  object  of  sublime  con- 
tcmplation,  fades  before  it  as  the  light  of  a  taper 
before  the  meridian  blaze  of  the  sun.  But  why 
do  I  say  survey  it  ?  No  created  understanding 
can  survey  it,  in  all  its  beaiings  and  extent.  It 
was  conceived,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  yet,  was  in  part  executed  on  this  atom 
of  earthi  and  is  still  prosecuted  in  heaven.  It 
extends  not  merely  to  the  duration  of  this  ter- 
restrial system,  but  runs  through  all  eternity  ? 
<<  Into  these  things  the  ai^els  themselves  desire 
to  look."  1  Peter  i.  12.  Shall  the  ignorant,  the 
callous  men  of  this  world,  whose  souls  are  en- 
grossed by  trifles  and  toys,  who,  while  they  ima- 
gine that  they  feed  on  ambrosia  and  quaff  nectar, 
yet,  like  the  serpent,  the  first  deceiver,  "  go  on 
their  belly,  and  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  their 
life ;"  shall  such  pretend,  with  a  look  of  affected 
sagacity,  but  of  vacant  stare,  to  despise^  to  sneer 
at,  this  beneficent,  this  stupendous  scheme,  one 
particle  of  which  their  emmet-souls  are  incapable 
of  comprehending  ?  But  we,  impressed  with  its 
grandeur,  and  warmed  with  gratitude,  for  its 
blessed  efiects  to  us,  and  to  all  <<  the  redeemed  cf 


exclaim,  **  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  as  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! " 

THE  CREW  OP  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

Ma  Stewart,  in  his  deligbtful  narrative  of  a  "  Visit 
to  the  South  Seas,**  thiu  describes  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  crew  with  whom  he  sailed  :-* 

Believing  with  Pope,  "  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man«"  1  have  ever  delighted  in  opportunities  of 
observing  my  fellows  in  new  lights  and  relations;  and 
find  daily  amusement,  with  an  admixture  of  other  emo- 
tions, in  the  developement  of  character  among  those 
around  me.  A  man-of-war  is  a  world  in  miniature,  in 
which  every  different  kind  of  temper  and  disposition  is 
to  be  found,  under  the  various  modifications  of  a  di- 
versity of  early  habits  and  impressions. 

A  more  interesting  and  attentive  audience  than  that 
formed  by  the  five  hundred  of  our  crew  at  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  Ihave  seldom  addressed;  and  every  look, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  men,  after  the  first 
sermon  I  preached,  as  I  passed  among  them  while  at 
dinner  to  distribute  a  set  of  tracts,  plainly  told  they 
were  hr  from  being  indififerent  to  the  services  of  my 
office,  and  regard  me  personally  with  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  good- will. 

Commodore  Thompson  hiformed  me  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, that  it  was  the  desire,  both  of  himself  and  Captain 
Smith,  to  have  public  prayers  daily  on  board  the  Guer- 
riere,  according  to  a  prescribed,  though  hitherto  disre- 
garded, rule  of  the  naval  service.  The  hour  of  sunset 
was  fixed  on,  as  the  most  convenient  and  most  appro- 
priate for  the  duty  s  and  the  first  day  the  weather  per- 
mitted, it  was  commenced.  A  more  desirable  and  hw 
lutary  observance  could  scarce  be  devised,  nor  one 
more  pleasing  and  more  impressive.  It  was  well  re- 
marked in  reference  to  it  by  a  principal  officer,  though 
not  professedly  a  religious  man,  that,  wanderers  as  we 
are  upon  the  deep,  separated  widely  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  there  should  be,  at  least  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  a  common  and  appointed  time  for 
all  to  pause  in  the  daily  round  of  occupation,  and,  as 
intelligent  and  immortal  beings,  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
what  we  are,  and  for  what  created,  what  we  are  about, 
and  whither  we  are  going,  unitedly  to  join  in  the  wor- 
ship of  our  Ood,  and  anew  commend  us  to  his  grace 
and  merry.  It  is  no  common  spectacle  thus  presented 
by  our  ship,  when,  ss  the  curtains  of  the  night  begin  to 
drop  around  us,  the  busy  and  varied  occupation  of  so 
large  a  company  is  seen  to  cease,  and,  at  the  appointed 
signal,  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  quietly 
gather  to  the  altar  we  have  here  erected,  to  offer  to 
hearen  an  evening  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 
It  is  a  noble  sight  to  behold  men  thus  situated  openly 
acknowledging  to  their  Maker  and  to  themselves  the 
high  source  and  destiny  of  their  existence ;  and  thus, 
tacitly  at  least,  encouraging  one  another  to  lay  hold  of 
the  joyous  hopes  of  the  Gospel. 

To  believe  it  an  unwelcome  and  irksome  duty  to  the 
crew,  is  a  mistake.  There  may  be  individuals  who 
regard  it  as  such ;  but  they  are  few  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  many,  wh6  give  the  most  evident 
proofs  of  the  interest  and  satisfiaction  with  which  they 
engage  in  it.  Ten  minutes  is  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
time  thus  occupied :  the  reading  of  a  hymn,  or  a  few 
verses  in  the  Bible,  or  the  making  of  half  a  dozen  re- 
marks, to  prepare  the  thoughts  and  feelings  for  the 
more  hallowed  exercise  of  a  short  prayer,  constitutes 
the  whole.  All  give  the  most  serious  and  respectful 
attention,  while  a  youthful  company  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty,  the  flower  of  our  crew,  usually  press  closely  to 
me  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Among  them 
are  several  professedly  religious,  and  others  seriously 


take  in  the  service  is  expressed  by  a  smile  of  pleasure, 
or  kindly  glance  from  a  sparkling  eye,  as,  ^vith  the 
closing  Amen,  they  replace  their  hats,  and  join  their 
fellows,  turning  silently  a>vay  under  the  influence  of  a 
chastened,  if  not  a  devotional  feeling. 

From  the  observations  already  made  on  the  effect  of 
this  regulation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  more  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  discipline  of  a  ship  could  not  be 
adopted;  and  that  this  single  service,  properly  per- 
formed, would  soon  be  found  to  do  more  in  promoting 
the  good  order  of  a  crew,  than  all  the  harshness  of  the 
rope's  end,  backed  by  the  terrors  of  the  cat-o*-nine>tails. 
This  is  far  from  being  my  own  solitary  opinion — it  is 
that  of  many  of  the  officers  on  boardL  Prayers  had 
scarce  been  established  a  week,  before  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  gay  and  thoughtless  of  their  number,  in  express- 
ing his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark : — ''  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, Mr  Stewart,  there  is  nothing  like  a  service  of 
religion  in  elevating  the  character  of  a  crew — it  makes 
different  men  of  them,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
do  it ;  "  an  opinion  in  which  I  fully  concur :  and  were 
the  experiment  once  rightly  made  by  every  commander 
m  our  service,  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  same  sentiment 
would  univernilly  prevaiL 

No  dass  of  men  are  more  open  to  convictions  of 
truth  than  seamen,  and  none  more  susceptible  of  reli- 
gious impressions,  except  where  the  demon  of  intem- 
perance has  incased  the  soul  with  adamant.  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  their  confidence ;  and« 
in  several  instances,  have  met  with  interested  and 
deep  feeling.  On  a  Sabbath  evening,  not  long  since, 
while  walking  the  main  deck,  I  perceived  an  open- 
hearted  young  fellow,  with  whom  I  had  formed  some 
acquaintance,  leaning  against  a  gun ;  and  going  up  to 
him,  said,  *'  Well,  how  has  the  day  gone  with  you  ?  " 
"  One  of  the  happiest  I  ever  knew,  Sir,"  was  his  reply  | 
*'  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the  crew  say  the  same.  I 
never  expected  such  a  Sabbath  at  sea — earth  can  scarce 
know  a  better."  Adding,  on  further  conversation, 
'*  When  I  had  been  on  board  the  Guerriere  sevend 
weeks,  before  you.  Sir,  joined  us,  without  any  publie 
worship,  I  began  to  fear  I  had  made  a  bad  choice  in 
coming  to  this  ship ;  but  I  was  mistaken — this  will  be 
a  happy  voyage  to  me,  and  I  believe  the  time  will  yet 
come  when  the  ship  herself  will  be  called  the  happy 
Guerriere/*'  His  &ce  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he 
spoke,  and  I  rejoiced  to  meet  one  so  warm-hearted  and 
seemingly  pious. 

I  almost  daily  meet  with  those  more  or  less  interested 
on  the  subject.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  while  visiting 
the  sick,  I  observed  a  middle-aged  man  following  me 
from  cot  to  cot,  but  said  nothing  to  him,  supposing  him 
an  attendant  engaged  in  some  duty.  At  length  he 
himself  spoke,  saying,  *'  There  is  no  comfort  for  these 
poor  fellows.  Sir,  but  in  the  few  words  you  may  drop 
them,"  adding,  while  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  faltered  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
**  they  are  poor  sinners.  Sir  I  and  I  too  am  a  poor  sin- 
ner— guilty — miserable  sinner,  Sir  1  and  God  in  mercy 
has  sent  you  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  us.  I  know  well 
what  it  is  to  be  weary  and  heavy  laden  ^vith  sin,  and 
rejoiced  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  Sir,  step 
upon  our  quarter-deck."  On  conversing  more  fully 
\vith  him,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  sineerely 
disposed  to  learn  of  Him  who  **  is  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  whose  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light." 

In  an  adjoining  hammock  lay  a  young  man  slightly 
ill,  and  to  whom  I  had  the  day  before  given  two  or 
three  tracts.  On  asking  bim  how  he  did,  he  hid  his 
face  in  the  pillow,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he 
recovered  composure  sufficient  to  say,  •*  For  once,  at 
least,  in  my  Ufe,  Sir,  my  hard  heart  has  been  touched ; 


melted  my  very  soul  I  My  parents,  too,  tried  to  bring 
me  up  in  the  right  way ;  but  1  have  neglected  and  for- 
j^otten  all  their  advice.  It  is  now  six  years  since  I 
have  been  near  them,  and  they  know  nothing  of  me, 
nor  where  I  am."  In  a  long  conversation,  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  of  his  ingratitude  to  God,  his  heavenly 
Father,  as  well  as  towards  his  earthly  parents,  and  left 
him  with  the  resolution  of  the  prodigal  on  his  lips,  if 
not  in  his  heart. 

The  more  impressive  and  melancholy  dispensations 
of  Providence  have  not  been  wanting  to  add  their  in- 
fluence to  that  of  the  means  of  grace,  in  inclining  our 
minds  to  thoughts  of  seriousness  and  piety.  Within 
the  last  two  days,  X  have  been  called  twice  to  perform 
the  saddest  office  incident  to  my  station,  by  committing 
to  the  deep  that  which  shall  be  retained  in  its  dark 
caverns  "  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead." 

A  funeral  is  a  melancholy  and  impressive  service  any 
where,  but  particularly  so  at  sea,  and  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  There  is  something  more  deeply  thrilling  in 
the  call  of  the  boatswain,  **  All  hands,  to  bury  the 
dead ! "  as  it  passes  through  the  ship,  echoed  from  deck 
to  deck  by  his  mates,  than  even  in  the  admonitory 
sounds  of  the  bell  of  death  on  shore.  And  as  for  the 
first  time,  in  obedience  to  it,  I  ascended  the  compa- 
nion-ladder, and  passed  through  the  opening  crowd  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  where,  in  the  sad  preparations  of 
the  grave.  Lay  the  form  of  one  who,  at  that  hour  the 
day  previous,  had  little  thought  of  being  then  in  vter- 
nity.  I  could  scarce  command  my  voice,  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  the  sublime  declaration  of  the  burial  service, 
•*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  pause,  too,  preceding  the  words,  "  We  commit  his 
body  to  the  deep,"  and  then  the  plunge  and  plash  of 
the  lifeless  clay,  as  it  is  launched  to  its  watery  tomb, 
speak  in  a  voice  more  deeply  touching  than  that  sent 
back  by  the  clod  of  the  valley  from  the  narrow-house, 
when  dust  returns  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,  in  the 
seemingly  more  natural  cemetery  within  the  church- 
yard limits. 

The  person  buried  was  a  young  man  of  the  marines. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight,  but  was  at  no  time 
thought  dangerous,  and  for  the  last  few  days  was  con- 
sidered convalescent.  I  first  conversed  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  ten  days  ago.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  whether  he  had  ever  thought  seriously  of  the 
destiny  of  the  soul,  his  only  answer, — and  one  which 
he  seemed  to  think  abundantly  sufficient,  as  his  black 
eyes  filled  with  tears, — was,  **  I  had  a  pious  mother l" 
I  have  seen  him  daily  since,  and  though  confessedly  far 
from  God,  be  appeared  persuaded  to  cast  himself,  in 
penitence,  upon  bis  mercy,  and  hereafter  to  lead  a  vir- 
tuous life.  Poor  fellow  I  he  little  thought  his  end  was 
80  nigh.  On  attempting  to  sit  up  after  having  been  in 
a  quiet  sleep,  the  rupture  of  an  internal  abscess  took 
place,  and  springing  in  a  convulsion  from  his  cot,  he 
fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  attendant. 

His  was  the  first  funeral,  but  we  bad  too  sad  evidence 
before  us  that  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  A  petty  officer 
was  lying  at  the  time  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and 
expired  the  same  day.  Noble  in  figure,  and  of  an  un- 
commonly hardy  constitution,  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty,  a  sacrifice  to  the  demon  of  drunkenness. 
Before  he  was  thought  in  particular  danger,  a  fort- 
night ago,  I  spoke  to  him,  in  one  of  my  visits,  of  the 
importance  of  being  at  all  times  prepared  for  sickness 
and  death ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  was  too  weak, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  to  think  on  such  subjects. 
Then  he  was  comparatively  strong,  and  perfectly  him- 
self; but  soon  afterward,  the  "delirium  tremens," 
with  all  its  accompanying  tokens  of  a  horrid  end,  took 
from  him  every  power  of  reflection,  and  he  perished  a 
XHiserablc  and  degraded  soul.  As  1  stood  by  his  cot 
gazing  at  his  convulsed  and  agonized  frame,  just  before 


utterly  incapable  of  articulating  a  syllable  distinctly— 
in  an  effort  of  anger  at  a  shipmate  attending  him,  be 
broke  out  in  the  most  dreadfiil  oaths  and  curses,  sound- 
ing  in  my  ears  as  if  they  already  came  from  the  repoo 
of  the  damned. 

To  commend  his  immortal  spirit  by  prayer  to  tlae 
mercy  of  an  Eternal  Judge,  was  all  in  my  power  to 
do ;  and  I  turned  away  with  the  heartfelt  aspiration — 
**  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his  I" 
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Psalm  Lxxvm.  54-72. 

The  first  portion  of  the  third  period  of  the  hist(»7  of 
Israel,  under  the  government  of  Joshua,  it  has  been 
shown,  in  a  former  number,  was  a  fisTooimbie  time,  in 
which  they  adhered  steadfiistly  to  the  worship  and  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  period  succeeding  that,  under  the 
Judges,  which  is  now  to  be  considered,  is  not  so  &vour- 
able.  They  began  gradually  to  leare  their  first  \ove. 
They  did  not  suitably  improve  their  time  of  rest  and 
prosperity.  Instead  of  keeping  themselves  bumble, 
and  watchful,  and  thankful  for  dl  the  great  things  that 
God  had  done  for  them,  they  b^an  to  think  highly  of 
themselves,  on  account  of  their  distinguished  privi- 
leges, as  if  their  own  arm  had  gotten  them  the  ▼ictcfnr; 
they  relaxed  in  their  watchfulness ;  they  indulged  in 
more  familiar  intercourse  with  the  renmant  oi  the 
idolatrous  nations  that  was  left  among  them ;  they 
quickly  learned  their  wicked  ways ;  they  fbraook  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  forgetting  all  his  mercies,  sad 
turned  aside  to  the  worship  of  fidse  gods.  The  Holy 
Spirit  >vas  grieved,  and  his  presence  was  withdrawn. 
They  were  left  for  a  time,  in  some  measure  to  thesn- 
selves;  and  they  gave  full  indulgence  to  their  ovt 
foolish  and  wicked  imaginations. 

What  a  mournful  contrast  was  thus  exhibited  to  xht 
state  in  which  they  were  in  the  days  of  Joshua  1  Then 
the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind  and  oi^ 
accord,  in  devoting  themselves  willingly  to  the  serriee 
of  God.  They  were  animated  with  zeal  for  his  glory, 
and  they  dreaded  anything  like  an  approadi  to  idohtiy. 
They  were  filled  with  gratitude  for  God's  merdcs; 
they  solemnly  entered  into  a  covenant  that  they  would 
serve  the  Lord.  But  now,  alas!  we  see  them  dis- 
united, and  every  one  walking  according  to  the  iaMgi' 
nations  of  his  own  heart ;  we  see  them  Ibraktog  the 
worship  of  the  living  and  true  Grod,  and  toning  aside 
into  all  the  abominations  of  heathen  idolatry.  How 
is  the  gold  become  dim,  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  1 

As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  they  were  nol 
permitted  to  go  on  in  such  wicked  ways,  without  bein^ 
warned  of  their  danger,  and  without  experiencing  the 
manifestations  of  God's  righteous  displeasure.  And, 
generally,  the  instruments  of  chastisement  were  soiae 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  acted  for  their 
own  gratification,  in  making  incursions  upon  theso^  and 
making  them  tributary.  But  they  were,  unreaunu^ry 
the  sword  in  the  Lord's  hand,  for  the  chastttrment  of 
his  own  people.  And  whenever  groaning  imder  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressors,  they  were  brought  to  a 
deep  conviction  of  their  guilt,  acknowledged  it  be- 
fore God,  and  earnestly  implored  delivertnce  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  God  was  graciously  pleased, 
in  answer  to  their  prayers,  to  raise  up  for  them  a  de- 
liverer. Soon,  however,  they  relapsed  into  their  fbnaec 
wickedness,  and  were  again  brought  low,  and  upoa 
their  repentance,  were  again  delivered.     Such  is  the 


nelanclioly  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
judges.  And  from  this  portion  of  their  history  we  may 
learn,  on  the  one  hand,  how  prone  we  are  to  forget  the 
obligations  that  we  are  under  to  love  and  serve  Ood, 
and  to  set  up  idols  in  our  hearts,  in  preference  to  Ood. 
We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  God  b  a  jealous  God, 
and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  exercises  much  long-suffering  patience 
towards  his  rebellious  creatures.  We  may  learn,  too, 
that,  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  history  of  Israel,  there 
was  still  a  remnant  that  feared  God ;  and  it  was,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  that  God  was  graciously 
pleased  to  interpose  for  their  deliverance. 

We  come  next  to  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
The  Israelites  had,  fur  some  time,  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  the  medium 
of  communication  between  God  and  them.  And  then 
they  acknowledged  no  king  but  God.  But  when  Samuel, 
in  advanced  age,  deputed  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional interests  to  his  sons,  who  had  not  the  fear  of 
God,  their  mismanagement  occasioned  much  discon- 
tent, and  induced  the  people  to  entreat  for  a  king  to 
rule  over  them,  as  was  the  case  in  other  nations.  Wliat 
a  sad  thing  is  it  when  those  who  bear  rule  in  holy 
things  are  not  holy  persons !  Because  of  them,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  blasphemed,  and  men  are  led  to 
abhor  the  offerings  of  the  Lord.  How  earnestly  should 
we  pray  that  they  who  minister  at  the  altar  may  be 
holy  ;  that  they  may  have  a  double  portion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  that  they  may  be  £aithftil  in  the  discharge 
of  their  trust. 

God  was  much  displeased  with  the  people  of  Israel 
for  asking  a  king  like  those  of  ihe  other  nations;  for 
it  was  in  eSted  rejecting  the  Lord  from  reigning  over 
them  as  their  king.  But  he  gave  them  a  king,  such  as 
they  desired,  in  his  anger,  that  they  might  be  con- 
vinced, by  their  own  sad  experience,  of  the  foUy  as 
weU  as  sin  of  their  request.  Let  us  beware  of  setting 
up  our  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
of  being  over  anxious  about  the  attainment  of  our  o^vn 
wishes,  lest  the  Lord  should,  in  anger,  grant  hs  the  de- 
sire of  our  own  hearts,  and  we  should  be  left,  in  the 
end,  to  repent  our  having  preferred  our  own  way  to 
God's  way. 

But  after  they  had  been  left,  for  a  time,  under  the 
government  of  Saul,  God  was  pleased  to  select  for 
them  anDther  king,  one  after  his  own  heart,  namely 
David.  And  here  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Under  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  they  attained  a  state  of  elevation  and  pros- 
perity such  as  has  not  been  equalled  in  any  succeeding 
period  of  their  history  to  this  day.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  the  conquest  of  their  enemies,  and  by  outward  peace 
and  prosperity,  that  this  time  >vas  distinguished.  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  revival  of  religion 
throughout  the  land.  David  was  himself  a  prophet, 
and  there  were  other  prophets  in  his  time.  Solomon, 
too,  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
was  honoured  to  be  the  penman  of  some  of  the  books 
of  Scripture.  He  reared  that  magnificent  temple  at 
Jerusalem  which  David  had  planned,  and  for  which  he 
had  made  preparations.  And  at  the  dedication  of  the 
templf,  when  an  immense  multitude  of  the  Israelites 
were  assembled,  and  when  Solomon  the  king  appeared 
on  a  brazen  stage  erected  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  vast  assembly,  kneeled  down,  and,  with 
his  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  poured  forth  that 
fervent  and  importunate  prayer,  which  is  recorded  in 
their  history,  there  ia  presented  to  us  one  of  the  most 
solemn,  interesting,  and  impressive  exhibitions  that  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Surely  the  Lord 
was  then  graciously  present ;  surely  those  who  were 
present  at  that  solemnity  might  well  exclaim,  "  The 
Lord  is  in  this  place ;  this  is  none  other  than  the  house 
of  Gtodf  and  the  gate  of  heaven  I "    Much  more  might 


be  said,  for  illustrating  the  favour  which  God  mani- 
fested to  the  people  of  Israel,  during  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon,  but,  in  these  brief  sketches,  it  is  intended 
only  to  mark  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
their  history. 

But,  before  leaving  this  splendid  era,  I  have  to  re- 
mark that  it  was  eminently  typical  of  that  state  of 
special  favour  of  Grod,  of  great  attainments  in  holiness, 
and  of  great  outward  prosperity,  which  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  this  people  in  the  last  period  of  their  history, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  David,  when,  according 
to  what  is  foretold,  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  and  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
Both  David  and  Solomon  were  types  of  Christ,  repre- 
senting especially  his  kingly  power  and  authority.  The 
name  David  means  beloved,  and  is  by  the  prophets  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  the  beloved  Son  of  Ood.  Solomon 
comes  from  a  word  signifying  peace ;  and  Christ  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  David  a  great  warrior,  and  hav- 
ing around  him  many  men  of  valour,  and  subduing  all 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  represents  Christ  and  his  hea- 
venly hosts  coming  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
to  tread  them  in  lus  anger,  and  to  trample  them  in  his 
f\iry.  Solomon,  again,  who  had  a  peaceful  reign,  when 
all  his  enemies  were  subdued,  and  sent  him  presents, 
and  who  ^vas  not  less  distinguished  by  the  wisidom  and 
righteousness  of  his  reign,  than  by  his  riches,  and  splen- 
dour, end  magnificence,  represents  Christ  reigning  in 
righteousness,  as  described  in  Psalm  Ixxii.  This  P^m 
is  denominated  a  Psalm  for  Solomon,  but  shall  have  its 
full  accomplishment  in  the  reipn  of  Christ.  Of  him  it 
is  said,  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  end  the  isles  shall 
bring  presents:  the  kings  of  Shcba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  do\vn  before  him  ; 
all  nations  shall  serve  him." 

We  come  next  to  notice  a  very  different  state  of 
matters  in  Israel,  a  sad  falling  ofiT  from  the  prosperous 
state  in  which  they  were  iv  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  kingdom  was  rent  into  two  parts,  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  adhering  to  Rehoboam, 
son  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  ten  tribes  erecting  a 
new  and  independent  kingdom  under  Jeroboam,  son  of 
Nebat.  This  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  commenced 
with  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
Jeroboam's  setting  up  idols,  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  returning  to  Judah.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  kingdom  so  begun  would  prosper.  Accordingly, 
among  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  this  kingdom, 
there  was  not  one  who  feared  God.  Religion  was 
generally  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  them,  and  they 
were  ripening  for  judgment.  Yet  the  Lord  had  still  a 
remnant  among  them.  There  was  a  young  Abijab, 
even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  in  whom  there  ^vas 
some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 
There  were  seven  thousand,  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.  And  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha 
were  sent  to  them  to  reprove  them  for  their  sins,  to 
exhort  them  to  return  to  the  Lord,  and  to  warn  them 
of  coming  judgments.  But  as  they  disregarded  the 
repeated  warnings  which  were  given  them,  in  the  reign 
of  Hoshea  their  last  king,  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, invaded  the  country,  took  Samaria,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  carried  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
captive  with  him. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  survived  that  of  Israel  for 
some  years.  And  although  there,  too,  idolatry,  and 
backsliding,  and  abounding  iniquity  very  generally  pre- 
vailed, yet  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  good  king  reigning  over  them,  and  exert- 
ing himself  to  reform  abuses,  to  bring  the  people  back 
from  idolatry,  and  to  establish  the  worship  of  God 
throughout  the  land.  Such  were  Jehoshaphat,  Josiah, 
and  Hezekiah,  in  whose  times  the  Lord's  work  was 
revived  among  then.     But  these  revivals  were  gene^ 


rally  of  short  continuance ;  the  people  rekpsed  again 
into  idolatry ;  lo  that,  after  repeated  warnings  had 
been  given  them  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  invaded  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
captives  to  Babylon,  according  to  what  the  prophets 
had  foretold.  What  an  affecting  spectacle  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  us  I  Are  we  not  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
Jeremiah  in  his  lamentation  over  fallen  Judah  ?  **  How 
hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a 
cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth 
the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  remembered  not  his  footstool 
in  the  day  of  his  anger  !  '* 

Let  us  take  warning  (Vom  what  thus  befell  Israel. 
We  also  have  been  highly  favoured  above  other  na- 
tions, in  regard  to  religious  privileges.  But,  alas !  we 
have  not  made  a  suitable  improvement  of  them  ;  and, 
therefore.  God  hath  a  cause  of  controversy  with  us,  as 
is  manifest  at  this  day.  And  if  we  repent  not,  we 
may  be  assured  that  heavy  judgments  are  approaching. 
••  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  ?  saith  the  Lord ; 
iholl  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?  " 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

ClurisHan  Charity — It  is  a  cruel  mockery  of  our 
nature  to  represent  Christian  charity  with  all  the  de- 
corations of  a  heathen  goddess,  and  arrayed  in  the  fond 
and  romantic  ornaments  that  charm  and  invite  the 
imagination.  Alas  1  Christiaa  charity  has  no  wing*  to 
bear  her  through  a  purer  and  loftier  atmosphere,  while 
she  showers  down  blessings  upon  the  multitude  beneath ; 
she  does  not  drop  the  sh^  into  the  poor  man's  bosom, 
or  the  garland  upon  his  cottage,  while  she  passes  in  her 
car  of  triumph  over  his  head.  But  sometimes  she  is 
found  in  the  most  loathitome  of  human  habitations,  and 
in  contact  with  wretches,  from  whose  guilt  or  whose 
misery  the  moral  sense  recoils,  and  at  which  the  redne- 
ment  of  education  shudders  in  disgust :  sometimes  her 
figure  is  scarcely  discernible  while  she  struggles  her 
lonely  and  weary  way  through  the  crowd  of  poverty, 
impurity,  and  sin :  she  may  be  seen  turning  into  the 
dark  and  comfortless  hovel,  and  speaking  the  blessed 
Gospel  of  God,  over  the  dying  embers  of  a  winter's  fire, 
to  the  shivering,  perhaps  hardened,  beings  that  surround 
it :  at  other  times,  she  stands  over  the  damp  and  squalid 
bed,  where  the  frame  is  racked  with  suffering  and  dis- 
ease, where  perhaps  conscience  is  doing  her  angry  work, 
or  is  lying  still  more  fearfully  asleep.  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  this  to  the  Christian's  mind  by 
painting  her  with  the  graces  and  the  virtues  in  her 
train.  Alas  1  even  the  blessed  beings  that  are  then 
perhaps  actually  around  him, — the  constituted  autho< 
rities  of  heaven,  that  minister  to  a  Christian's  imaguia- 
tion,  and  upon  which  his  fancy  is  permitted  to  repose, — 
even  these  often  appear  to  forsake  him ;  the  guardian- 
angel  seems  to  stand  far  aloof  above  the  cabin  that  is 
the  scene  of  pollution  and  depravity ;  the  waving  of 
golden  pinions  is  but  dimly  suen  through  the  scilcd 
and  shattered  lattice ;  the  song  of  cherubim  and  sera^ 
phim  is  only  heard  faintly,  lUoft  and  at  a  distance, 
through  broken  intervals,  between  the  shrieks  of  bodily 
pains,  or  the  groans  of  mental  agony  1  But  the  Chris- 
tian recollects,  that  there  was  one  gracious  Being  who 
went  before  him,  and  who  left  an  invigorating  spirit 
behind  him,  whose  office  was  to  support  those  whom 
all  the  world  had  forsaken —  Wolfe'$  Remains. 

Affliction  a  meant  of  awakening  the  Sinner. — Let  us 
imagine  him  young,  healthy,  gay,  active,  engaged  in 
business,  eagerly  pursuing  the  world,  and  enjoying  its 
comforts  amidst  a  numerous  family  and  circle  of  friends, 
as  unthinking  as  himself.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
hand  of  trouble  arrests  him,  some  distressful  accident, 
iS  we  call  it  bcfiiUi  him,    U«  breaks  his  bones  and  is 


confined  to  his  chamber;  or  perhaps  he  cstelittiei^ 
which  sits  down  on  his  lungs,  and  terminates  in  i  ^ 
decline;  or  perhaps,  he  is  visited  with  in  epideoiriod 
malignant  ferer,  the  infection  spreads  through  hiiTrsi, 
and  prostrates  him  on  a  bed  of  Unguishing,  the  wett 
poison  of  disease  blasts  the  beauty  and  destront^ 
vigour  of  his  frame.  Pain«  universid,  and  tnte,  'ttm 
through  every  nerve ;  he  is  diastened  with  palo  n[« 
his  bed,  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  ej<^ 
pain,  his  appetite  fails,  his  life  abhorreth  bread,  id  b 
soul  dainty  meat.  How  changed  his  aspect,  pia^ 
disease  has  wasted  him  down  to  a  skeleton  1  Hi*  H 
is  consumed  away,  that  it  cannot  be  leen,  td  B 
bones,  which  were  not  seen,  stick  out.  Detth  apfian 
full  in  his  view,  and  the  grave  seems  reidy  to  wsn 
him ;  his  soul  draws  near  unto  the  grave,  sad  his  life  to 
the  destroyers.    In  short, 

**  He  who  before  could  bout  a  mceAil  air, 
And  pampered  long  in  eate,  looked  plunrpudtt; 
Do«t  all  faU  M«ndt  (unAsinc  change)  lurpri^ 
\Vith  pale  lean  cheelu  and  gbasUv  boUow  ef^ 
Hii  bone*  (alftcting  sight)  stare  through  Uiit^ 
Which  lav  before  in  flesh  and  fat  unseen, 
His  throbbing  heart  in  pain  and  labour  boa 
And  life  pursued,  through  every  vein  retreo, 
While  all  beUeve  each  gasp  will  end  hb  tod, 
And  death  stands  ready  to  possMS  his  tpoH' 

But  whilst  this  aflSicted  man's  body  is,  during  fte|ito> 
greas  of  his  mahuly,  the  patient  of  the  pkpiaa,  tii 
soul  is  at  the  same  moment  the  patient  of  G<n»iiivk 
is  going  on  within  which  the  world  caonot  m.  He 
Spirit  of  God  is  convincing  him  of  sin,  of  ri{b»- 
ness,  and  of  judgment;  fonnerly  this  poor  aiob^i 
very  favourable  opinion  of  himself,  and  hii  oonric&m 
of  moral  guilt  were  lO  gentle  and  moderate,  sf  to  et 
easy  on  hu  mind,  without  wounding,^he  thouite  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  elude  the  Divmc  threites^ 
and  imagined  himself  Meevre^  because  he  wu  tbo^ 
less  of  hb  danger,  but  now  a  dreadful  sound  of  ^o* 
geanoe  is  in  his  ear,  he  sees  the  heinoui  guilt  of  ^< 
iniquities,  he  hears  with  Adam  the  voire  of  Goi  ^ 
is  afraid,  he  beholds  himself  all  naked  and  defeno:^. 
before,  having  nothing  to  screen  him  from  the  wntU' 
that  Almighty  Being  whom  he  has  offended;  lUre^ 

fails  him The  late  Da  HjlLl  of  Edinktr^  {^> 

published  eennon.) 

God  the  chief  good,^l  would  entreat  you  to  cfr 
sider  with  me,  that  when  God  at  first  gare  ma  J^ 
elcmentish  body,  (i,  e.,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  witer.^ 
he  did  also  infuse  into  him  an  immortal  soulrf"*! ''^*' 
ual  substance ;  and  though  he  gave  his  soul « -^^ 
being  in  his  body,  yet  he  gave  it  a  spiritual  «et'-J^" 
in  himself;  so  that  the  soul  was  in  the  body  bf*^ 
tion,  and  at  rest  in  God  by  union  and  commue^'^.' 
and  this  being  of  the  soul  in  God  at  first  tt^ot^j 
true  being,  and  his  true  happiness.  Now  mao  *-  * 
from  God,  God  in  his  justice  left  man,  so  that  the «cRJ 
union  and  communion  that  the  soul  of  man  m  - 
God  at  first,  is  broken  off;  God  and  vmi^''^ 
parted,  and  it  is  in  a  restless  condition.  Hovt*:*,  . 
Lord  having  seated  in  man*s  soul  a  oertiin  ^^^*^'^' 
himself,  the  soul  is  thereby  made  to  ^-aspire  »«• 
that  chief  good,  even  God  himself,  and  cu  »» '** 
nowhere,  tiil  it  6ome  to  him. — Fisheil 

TAe  Use  qf  TreaftA.— With  reaped  to  t^J^ 
nches,  he  who  stuuiea  the  Word  of  God,  safl^ 
its  principle  and  spirit,  will  be  at  no  loss  ^^,^^ 
the  methods  and  occasions  for  excrdsiiig  ^*  ^,ii 
and  every  individual  must  judge  for  ^^^f'^^y 
God,  and  having  a  good  conscience,  howhif  sii-  , 
stow  of  his  abundance;  to  what  extent,  m^"^ 
what  limitations.  Christianity  is  not  circ"^^'''*^J. 
enlarged  in  iu  views,  and  adapts  itielf  to  aJ  ^  '' 
stances  and  situations.  Let  the  Scripture  1^  | 
man's  standard  and  guide.  Whatever  «»^* 
better  the  moral,  the  inteUectusl^sadUMphjisii'^ 
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(lition  of  tlic  human  race,  lies  within  the  range  of  Us 
choice  ;  including,  under  the  first  of  these,  that  which 
18  of  all  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  important, 
uamely,  provision  for  the  souls  of  men,  through  the 
instrumeRtolity  of  the  teachers  of  religion  and  the 
instructors  of  youth.  The  souls  of  men  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  Saviour's  care,  yet  he  did  not  for- 
get their  temporal  necessities ;  he  had  compassion  on 
the  multitudes,  and  would  not  send  them  empty  away ; 
aiid  the  most  frequent  miracles  which  he  wrought  were 
for  the  direct  relief  of  their  corporeal  wants  or  dis- 
tresses. The  field  of  the  Christian,  in  like  manner, 
though  not  in  the  same  way,  embraces  both,  and  is 
extensive  and  diversified  as  the  gifts  and  dispensations 
of  God,  whom  he  desires  to  serve.  It  comprehends 
all  things  which  pertain  to  life  as  well  as  godliness — 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  body,  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  the  advancement  of  useful  arts  and  knowledge, 
in  their  due  order  and  subordination ;  and  extends  from 
self  to  the  circles  of  family,  of  community,  of  nations, 
and  of  mankind.  We  are  not  "  straitened  in  God,"  if 
we  are  not  *'  straitened  in  our  own  bowels."  Some 
withhold  their  hand,  lest  in  ignorance  they  should  be- 
stow improperly.  But  the  remedy  is  pointed  out  by 
the  patriarch :  *'  the  cause  which  1  knew  not  I  searched 
out."  It  is  not  ignorance  of  fit  objects  for  his  benefi- 
cence, but  unwillingness  to  discover  them,  which  makes 
the  covetous  man  thus  jealous  and  fearful  of  giv- 
ing ami8S.-^AME8  Gla8SF0ri\  Esq.  (Covetoumeu 
Brought  to  the  Bar  of  Scripture,) 

The  Strength  of  the  Christian  Evidences — Anxious 
as  we  are  to  put  every  thing  that  bears  upon  the  Chris- 
tian argument  into  all  its  lights,  and  fearless  as  we  feel 
for  the  result  of  a  most  thorough  sifting  of  it,  and 
thinking  as  we  do  thuik  it,  the  foulest  scorn  that  any 
pigmy  philosopher  of  the  day  shoald  minoe  his  ambigu- 
ous scepticism  to  a  set  of  giddy  and  ignorant  admirers, 
or  that  a  half-leomed  and  superficial  public  should  as- 
sociate with  tho  Christian  priesthood,  the  blindness 
and  bigotry  of  a  sinking  cause ;  \rith  these  feelings, 
wc  arc  not  disposed  to  shun  a  single  question  that  may 
be  started  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
There  is  not  one  of  its  parte  or  bearings  which  needs 
the  shelter  of  a  disguise  thrown  over  it.  Let  the 
priests  of  another  fiuth  ply  their  prudential  expedients, 
and  look  so  wise  and  so  wary  in  the  execution  of  them. 
But  Christianity  stands  in  a  higher  and  a  firmer  atti- 
tude. The  defensive  armour  of  a  shrinking  or  timid 
policy  does  not  suit  her.  Iler's  is  the  naked  majesty  of 
truth,  and  with  all  the  grandeur  of  age,  but  with  none 
of  iu  infirmities,  has  she  come  down  to  us ;  and  gather- 
ed ru)W  strength  from  the  battles  she  has  won  in  the 
many  controversies  of  many  generations.  With  such 
a  religion  as  this,  there  is  nothing  to  hide,  all  should 
be  above  boards  ;  and  the  broade»t  light  of  day  should 
be  made  fully  and  freely  to  circulate  throughout  all  her 
secrecies.  But  secrets  she  has  none.  To  her  belongs 
the  frankness  and  the  simplicity  of  conscious  greatness ; 
and  whether  she  has  to  contend  with  the  pride  of  phi- 
losophy, or  stand  in  fronted  opposition  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  multitude,  she  does  it  upon  her  own  strength, 
and  spurns  all  the  props,  and  all  the  auxiliaries  of  su- 
perstition away  from  her. —  The  Rev,  Da  Cualmebs. 
(  Works,  vol.  vii.,  New  Edit.) 

••  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  fbr  me." — Anxiety 
for  more  is  vain  and  unprofitable.  All  the  solicitude 
indicated  by  the  most  care-worn  countenance  could 
never  yet  alter  the  course  of  future  events,  or  change 
tlic  determination  of  Providence.  When  a  celebrated 
philosopher  in  former  days  contemplated  the  splendid 
accommodations  of  life,  far  from  coveting  the  goods  of 
fortune,  he  only  observed,  **  How  many  things  do  I  %ot 
want." — '*  I  am  only  solicitous  about  one  thing,"  said 
another  of  the  ancient  lagea,  **  sad  that  ia»  lest  I  should 
fiiil  in  fome  part  cf  my  duty,  and  not  act  up  to  the 


dignity  of  a  man."  In  truth,  (he  pi'ecarious  tenure  of 
this  world's  wealth  is  sufficient  to  suppress  all  immo- 
derate dedre  of  it.  Has  not  the  morning  son  often  seen 
thousands  abounding  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  boasting 
of  their  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  who,  before  his 
going  down,  had  nothing  but  a  grave?  Never  let  the 
opulent  or  the  proud  <*  mock  the  simple  annals  of  the 
poor."  Often  interesting  and  instructive  are  these  de- 
tails, though  apt  to  vanish  before  the  eye  which  is 
only  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  nations  and 
the  revolution  of  empires.  Brethren,  be  not  too  de- 
lirotts  of  temporary  distinctions,  because  you  are  not 
sure  that  you  should  be  the  better  for  them,  nor  seek 
to  '*  fiire  sumptuously  every  day."  Have  you  not  seen, 
that  the  flourishing  tree,  when  adorned  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  loaded  with  fruit,  is  most  easily  broken  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  ?  Have  you  not  heard,  that  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain  meets  first  the  light- 
ning of  heaven  ?  In  like  manner,  when  you  multiply 
flocks  and  herds,  you  not  only  increase  your  cares, 
but  present  a  broader  mark  to  the  shafts  of  misfortune. 
When  **  fed  with  food  convenient  for  you,"  pay  a  be- 
coming attention,  on  the  one  hand,  to  frugality,  with- 
out which  none  can  be  long  independent,  and  with 
which  few  would  be  poor.  Beware,  on  the  other,  of  * 
spending  your  life  in  anxiety  or  meanness,  in  order  to 
increase  your  worldlv  store.  Surely  the  wealth  of 
this  world  is  not  the  oest  blessing  which  your  heavenly 
Father  has  to  bestow.  In  a  thousand  ways  which  you 
do  not  foresee.  He  can  promote  the  liappiness  of  those 
who  fear  him.  In  that  night  when  he  appeared  to 
Solomon  at  Gibeon,  and  said,  **  Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee,"  the  answer  of  that  young  prince  pleased  the 
Lord.  Imitating  his  laudable  example,  do  not  desire 
riches,  but  rather  a  spirit  of  true  wisdom,  which  will 
direct  you  to  enjoy,  with  propriety,  the  comforts  of 
your  condition — to  despise  what  is  frivolous,  and  to 
detest  what  is  base.  Listead  of  panting  after  temporal 
honours,  cherish  a  more  lofty  ambition,  and  direct  your 
most  vigorous  efibrts  to  the  attainment  of  those  which 
are  eternal.  Then,  when  the  destined  hour  of  your 
leaving  the  world  arrives,  like  good  old  Simeon,  you 
shall  "  depart  in  peace,"  esteemed  by  the  wise  and  re- 
gretted by  the  worthy. —  The  Rev.  Da  LAuaiB  of  New- 
bum.     (Lectures.) 

•*  /,"  sajfs  Christ,  "  will  give  thee  7?csf."— Man ! 
if  thou  wilt  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  divine  grace, 
convincing  thee  and  calling  thee  to  repentance,  to  con- 
version, and  to  a  living  faith,  all  thy  rest  is  nothing  but 
a  false  and  iouginary  rest.  It  is  not  only  vain  and  de- 
lusive in  life,  but  also  at  death.  For  the  Spirit  of  God 
says,  "  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  Isa.  xlviii. 
22.  That  is,  during  their  lives,  they  cannot  have  a 
tranquil  heart,  and  much  less  so  when  they  come  to  die. 
It  is  vain  and  delusive  for  an  unconverted  man,  who  has 
never  been  obedient  to  the  call  of  God,  nor  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  by  it  out  of  the  £g>'pt  of  his  sinful 
nature,  to  let  himself  be  consoled,  on  his  dyu>g  bed  by 
miserable  comforters,  and  be  persuaded,  that  afrer  bis 
decease,  he  shall  perfectly  attain  to  the  promised  rest. 
Alas  I  it  is  all  a  deception  1  No  Peter,  nor  any  one  eUe, 
who  may  pretend  to  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  his  hand,  will  be  able  to  open  heaven  for  thee, 
or  to  give  thee  the  promised  everlasting  rest  in  heaven, 
as  far  as  thou  dost  not  let  thyself  be  brought,  by  the  con- 
vincing voice  of  grace,  to  true  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  Ufe,  and  be  led  forth,  out  of  the  Egypt  of  this 
world,  to  Christ,  the  true  Joshua;  even  as  he  himself 
invites  thee,  when  he  says,  *'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  nveary  and  heavy  hiden.  Come  unto  me,  and  I 
will  refreah  you ;  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  onio  your  souU."  It  will  never  be  attained  in 
any  cyther  way.-^GsaHAED  TsRaTBEGBN.  (Spiritual 
Crumbs  Jhm  the  MaUtr's  TMe,  JUnslaied  from  tk$ 
German  b^  Samutl  Jaeham.) 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

TBS    CHIU6TIA1«'S    CONSOLATION. 

When  «tcnily  howls  the  atorm 

0*er  this  dark,  desert  land. 
And  sadly  walks  the  traveller, 

Without  one  guiding  hand 
Of  earthly  friend  or  loved  one  near ' 
To  stay  his  steps  or  soothe  his  fear ; 

When  shivering  in  the  gale. 

Through  the  deep  solitude. 
His  dreary  way  he  wildly  wends 

0*er  roicks  and  mountains  rude, 
What  is  it  nerves  his  feeble  form 
To  brave  serene  the  withering  storm?' 

A  care  divine  he  feels 

For  ever  round  him  spread ; 
Safe,  though  no  mortal  covert  shield 

His  else  defenceless  head ; 
The  God  who  rules  the  tempest's  pride, 
And  calms  the  sea,  is  by  his  side. 

Oh  1  it  is  sweet  to  lean 

On  this  Almigbty  arm. 
To  feel  that,  with  this  guardian  near. 

No  power  can  work  me  harm. 
Each  bitter  blast  will  only  prove 
How  strong  his  power,  how  deep  his  love  I 

Yes,  if  "he  bid  my  steps 

In  lonely  wilds  to  stray, 
I  murmur  not,  but,  like  a  child. 

My  Father  1  obey ; 
Content,  though  nature  drop  a  tear, 
To  feel  that  none  but  God  is  near. 

How  can  I  doubt  that  love 

Hath  marked  this  painful  road. 
When,  glittering  through  its  vista  dark, 

I  view  my  bright  abode, 
And  know  that  loved  ones  wait  me  thcr?, 
And  heavenly  rest,  and  mansions  fair  1 

Slow  moved  my  lingering  feet. 

When,  midst  earth's  fairest  flowers. 

My  pathway  lay,  by  streams  and  woods 
To  yon  unfiiding  bowers ; 

Now  desert  winds  around  me  roar. 

Onward  I  haste, — heaven  is  before  1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Military  Studenti.^The  Rev.  C.  M'llvaine, 
late  of  New  York,  now  bishop  of  Ohio,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
■Bible  Society  in  London,  in  May  1830,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  pleasing  statement : — "  I  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  a  military  academy  in  my  native  country.  I  was 
forewarned  of  the  rugged  soil  which  I  was  destined  to 
cultivate  ;  and  was  recommended  to  relinquish  all 
idea  of  making  any  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Lord 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  by  which  I  was  then 
surrounded.  Shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  received  a 
communication  from  an  officer  in  the  dep6t,  stating  that 
he  should  feel  himself  accessory  to  a  falsehood,  did  he 
not  distinctly  convey  to  me  a  faithful  account  of  the 
positon  in  which  I  was  placed.  However  I  might  be- 
lieve and  rejoice  in  the  doctrines  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  inculcate,  there  were  those  among  my  congregation 
who  believed  not  a  word  of  them ;  and  he  reckoned 
himself  among  the  number  of  the  unbelievers.  He  had 
to  state  further,  that  he  believed  there  was  not  a  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood  who  put  the  slightest  &ith 
in  my  doctrines.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
individual  from  whom  I  received  that  communication 
professed   opinions  little  different  from  those  of  an 


atheist.  One  day,  soon  after  my  appointment,  a  cadet 
came  to  my  apartments,  and  told  me  that  his  &ther 
had  recently  (Ued,  and  that  he  had  enjoined  him  to 
come  and  seek  my  acquaintance.  I  gave  the  young* 
man  a  tract ;  it  might  not  produce  its  effect  at  the 
moment,  but  it  was  like  throwing  bread  upon  the 
waters :  there  was  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found 
dfter  many  days.  In  two  weeks  from  that  period,  a 
young  man,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  academy,  came  to 
me,  attired  in  his  full  uniform :  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears ;  his  utterance  was  nearly  choked  with  emo- 
tion. At  first  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  some  sad  disaster ;  at  length,  he  articttlated 
the  words,  "  Gregory's  Letters!"  He  stated  that  be 
had  been  brought  up  without  religion;  that  he  had 
lived  unacquainted  with  God ;  that  his  mind  was  dis- 
posed towards  scepticism.  Gregory's  Letters  had 
fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  such  was  the  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  his  heart  and  mind,  that,  when 
reading  them,  he  could  not  refrain  from  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  table,  and  saying,  "this  must  be  true."  He 
told  me  that  he  had  found  a  tract  in  his  room,  but  was 
ignorant  how  it  came  there.  I  explained  to  him  how 
that  tract  bad  been  given  away  by  me ;  and  bow  it  bad 
found  its  way  to  the  man  by  whom  it  was  most  needed  1 
When  the  young  man  to  whom  I  had  given  the  tract 
was  on  guard,  this  officer  had  put  the  very  tract  which 
he  had  found  into  his  friend's  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  he  felt  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  effect  was  such,  that  in  a  short  time  both  were  on 
their  knees ;  soon  after,  they  came  to  my  apartments, 
and  one  of  them,  throwing  his  arms  round  my  neck, 
inquired  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  It  soon  came 
to  be  whispered  abroad  that  many  persons  were  in- 
clined to  attend  public  worship ;  and  ^  wsa  not  lon^ 
before  there  were  many  professing,  steady,  lealous, 
practical  Christians.  Nor  ^vas  it  long  befbre  our  prayer- 
meetings  were  joined  by  the  professors  of  military  and 
ci>nl  engineering,  the  professors  of  mineralogy  and 
chemistry,  and  the  instructor  of  artillery,  and  as  many 
as  seventeen  cadets. 

77ie  force  of  Christian  Conststenof When  Lord 

Peterborough  lodged  for  a  season  with  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  he  was  so  delighted  with  his  piety 
and  virtue,  that  he  exclaimed  at  parting,  *'  If  I  stay 
here  any  longer,  1  shall  become  a  Christian  in  spite  of 
myself." 

Be  always  in  the  Path  of  Duty The  Rev.  J.  Carter, 

one  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  once  came  unexpectedly 
behind  a  Christian  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  busily 
occupied  in  his  business  as  a  tanner.  He  gave  him  « 
pleasant  tap  on  the  shoulder;  the  good  man  looked 
behind  him,  started,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  that 
you  should  find  me  thus."  Mr  Carter  replied,  "  Let 
Christ,  when  he  cometh,  find  me  so  doing."  "  What  I  ** 
said  the  good  man,  "  doing  thus?"  "Yes,"  said  Mr 
C.  "  ftti^fully  performing  the  duties  of  my  calling." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OP    FAITH. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cormacic,  D.D., 

Minister  of  Stow, 

No.  IL 

faith  viewed  simply  as  a  principle  without 

reference  to  its  objects. 

In  a  former  paper  (p.  401,)  some  obseryations 
were  made  on  faith,  or  belief,  as  a  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  with  the  nature  of  which  every 
one  is  perfectly  acquainted  by  his  own  conscious- 
ness in  the  act  of  believing.  It  is  so  nmple,  that 
it  neither  needs  nor  admits  of  explanation.  In  so 
far  as  faith  itself  is  concerned,  nothing  farther 
remains  to  be  said.  But  what  was  wanted,  was 
not  explanation,  which  it  rejects,  but  disentangle- 
ment from  the  manifold  mysteries,  in  which  it  was 
shrouded  and  concealed  from  the  view.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  in 
the  perusal  of  what  remains  to  be  said  under  the 
head  of  "  Illustrations  of  Faith."  Much  may  be 
said  of  the  objects  of  faith,  and  of  their  influence 
upon  the  heart  and  life,  the  necessity  to  the  Chris- 
tian of  believing  the  things  proposed  to  his  faith 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  blessed  and  glorious 
result  of  80  doing,  as  well  as  other  things  of  deep 
interest  and  importance  to  the  true  disciple ;  but 
still  in  all  this,  it  will  not  be  faith  strictly  so  called, 
as  the  simple  operation  of  the  mind  in  the  exercise 
of  belief,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak, 
but  of  the  objects  and  influence  of  that  principle. 

And  before  proceeding  to  what  more  imme- 
diately concerns  the  Christian's  faith,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  throw  together  a  few  brief  remarks 
of  a  miscellsneous  and  preliminary  nature. 

The  obfect  of  faith  is  something'  believed,  and, 
as  was  formerly  remarked,  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  believing,  is  as  different  from  its  object 
as  the  agent  is  from  the  material,  on  which  he 
operates.  That  the  thing  proposed  to  the  mind 
be  believed,  is  essential  to  faith,  and  is  all  that  is 
essential  to  it.  The  thing  believed  may  in  itself 
be  true,  or  it  may  be  false  ;  but  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  it  as  a  matter  of  belief  is,  not  that  it  be 
true,  but  that  it  be  held  to  be  true.  Thus  there 
may  be  faith,  and  that  too  as  strong  in  a  false,  as 
in  a  true  system. 

Again,  among  the  things  believed,  there  are 
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some  that  are  purely  speculative,  and  be  they  in 
themselves  true  or  false,  they  are  equally  without 
influence  upon  the  heart  and  life;  while  other 
things  are  practical  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be 
believed  without  producing  good  or  evil  in  the 
moral  conduct,  according  as  they  are  true  or  false. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  things  of  a  speculative  na- 
ture, we  may  believe  the  false  notion,  that  the 
planet  we  inhabit  is  an  extended  plain ;  or  we 
may  hold  the  true  doctrine,  that  it  is  in  form  a 
spheroid ;  and  our  conduct  remains  uninfluenced 
and  unaltered,  whether  we  believe  truth  or  error 
on  this  subject,  or  whether  we  ever  heard  of  the 
one  notion  or  of  the  other.  This  arises  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  which  is  so  plain  as 
to  render  any  farther  remark  upon  it  unnecessary. 
But  how  diflerent  where  the  things  believed  are 
practical  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  believed 
without  exerting  a  good  or  evil  influence  upon  the 
moral  conduct,  according  as  they  are  true  or  false ! 
We  need  be  under  no  hesitation  in  laying  it  down 
as  an  axiom,  or  position  to  be  admitted  without 
discussion,  that  truth  believed  will  have  a  good 
moral  influence,  while  the  belief  of  error  will  be 
productive  of  evil.  Thus  the  poor  deluded  Papist 
believes  that  his  priest  can  give  absolution  from 
sin,  and  that,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  the  individual,  he  will 
do  it.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  efiect  of  such 
a  tenet  upon  the  moral  conduct.  The  individual 
is  left  to  determine  for  himself  between  the  love 
of  his  sin,  and  the  love  of  his  money.  We  may 
just  glance  at  the  yet  more  desolating  doctrine  of 
indulgences.  I  speak  historically  when  I  say, 
that  in  papal  times,  a  rich  family  in  Scotland  built 
a  church  in  honour  of  one  of  the  saints,  and  in 
requital  for  the  pious  deed,  the  Pope  granted  an 
"  Indulgence"  to  the  members  of  the  fanuly, 
and  to  their  relatives  to  a  certain  specified  degree 
of  consanguinity,  for  several  succeeding  centuries  ; 
and  the  period  during  which  they  were  authorised 
to  sin,  without  remorse  or  compunction,  is  not 
yet  expired.  Happily  the  light  of  the  Reforma- 
tion dispelled  the  delusion  in  this  case.  But  who 
shall  calculate  the  crimes,  of  which  it  was  produc- 
tive before  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  unveiled, 
and  all  its  abominations,  in  all  their  loathsomeness, 
exposed  to  view  ?     The  same  system  authorises 


tne  doing  **  evu  inac  gooa  may  come.  xne  au- 
comprehensive  good,  for  which  every  thing  is  to 
be  sacrificed,  according  to  the  Papal  system,  is  to 
bolster  up  the  "  Beast,"— the  "  Man  of  Sin,"— 
"  that  Wicked," — "  even  him  whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and 
8i<^ns,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceiveable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish,  be- 
cause they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved  "  (See  2  Thes.  ii.  passim,) 
Here  is  the  effect  of  error  believed  I  There  is  no 
other  system  so  rich  in  illnstrations  of  our  present 
remark.  We  might  show  how  it  aanetioBs  per- 
jury and  murder,  and  therefore  tends  to  the  disso- 
lution of  society,  and  the  extinction  of  all  that 
can  sweeten  it,  under  covert  of  the  leading  maxim 
that  <<  no  faith  ii  to  be  kept  with  a  heretic,"  who, 
if  circumstances  admit,  is  to  be  punished  with 
confiscation  and  death.  What  a  striking  illnstnir 
tion  of  the  Saviour's  prediction,  ^<  yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service  ! "  John  xvi.  2* 

These  illustrations  are  demonstrative  of  the 
fact,  that  all  that  is  essential  to  faith  is,  that  the 
things  believed  be  held  to  be  true.  They  may,  as 
in  the  instances  adduced,  be  directly  the  opposite 
of  truth ;  but  being  practical,  or  things  that  can- 
not be  believed  without  infiuencing  the  conduct, 
they  have  as  strong — ^I  would  say  stronger — sway 
over  men's  actions  than  the  opposite  truths.  And 
the  reason  why  I  would  ascrilMi  stronger  sway  to 
*^ error  believed^*  is  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
the  evil  passions  of  our  corrupt  nature,  which  gives 
acceleration  to  the  evil  tendency  j  while  "  truth 
believed!'  has  to  encounter,  and  resist,  and  to 
overcome  these  passions,  as  antagonist  forces  im- 
pelling us  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  akoy 
we  may  distinctly  see  how  it  is  that  believed  truth 
can  triumph  only  through  the  power  of  '<  God 
working  in  as  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  Thus,  also,  we  see  how  readily  men 
will  adopt  erroneous  doctrines  leading  to  corrupt 
practice,  and  how,  by  being  simply  left  to  them- 
selves, without  the  ^  strivings  of  the  Spint,"  they 
may  attain  to  the  very  consummation  of  moral 
turpitude.  <'  Judicial  blindness,"  accordingly,  is 
the  most  awful  judgment  with  which  men  can  be 
visited,  and  with  which  they  have  been  often 
visited  for  their  pertinacious  resistance  of  the 
truth.  Thus,  it  is  said,  '<  Ephraim  is  joined  to 
idols,  let  him  alone/'  Hosea  iv.  17.  And  of  the 
deluded  votaries  of  the  man  of  sin,  "  because  they 
ceceired  not  the  love  of  the  tiuth  that  they  might 
be  saved;  for  this  cause,  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  shoold  beliewe  a  HSf 
that  they  all  might  be  damned,  who  beHeved  not 
the  truth,  but  htd  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.^ 
2  Thes.  ii.  10-12.  It  is  this  «« having  pleasure 
in  unrighteousness,"  that  facilitates  the  rejection 
of  the  truth  and  the  reception  of  those  doctrines, 
which  are  subversive  of  good  morals ;  while,  if 
there  be  an  inclination  ^  to  do  the  will  of  God," 
the  true  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  will  present  no 
difficulties.     John  vii.  17* 


lb  IB  oi  imporiADce  lor  us  1*0  u«»r  uiews  win^ 
in  miadi  We  have  seen  thait  there  may  be  faith 
as  real  and  strong  in  what  is  false,  m  in  what  is  true. 
This  the  AposUe  Paul  calls  ^'  believing  a  lie;" 
and  the  corruption  of  the  '^  carnal  mind,  which  is 
enmity  against  God,  and  whidi  is  not  snt^eet  to 
his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be,"  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues carnal,  strongly  favours  the  "  believing  the 
lie ;"  and  in  the  same  proportion  indispose  a  man 
to  believe  the  truth.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  the 
love  of  sin,  which  the  lie  favours  and  the  truth 
condemns. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  wnat  ts  prcwippoRd 
in  believing  anything  whatever,  so  that  we  may  be 
said  to  have  faith  concerning  that  thing-  And  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  observe, 

1.  That  Jhith  presupposes  knowledg-e.  It 
would  be  evidently  absurd  to  say  of  a  man,  tha: 
he  believed  what  he  did  not  know ;  and  equally 
absurd  for  any  man  to  say,  that  he  disbelieved 
what  he  had  never  carefuUy  considered.  If  ymi 
were  asked,  for  instance,  whether  you  believed  the 
tenets  of  a  particular  philosopher  ?  yon  are  sup- 
posed, from  the  very  terms  of  the  question,  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  these  tenets^  and  to 
have  examined  the  nature  and  tendency,  as  wdi 
as  the  tmth,  of  each  of  them  separat^y,  Mid  to 
have  weighed  the  justness  and  consistency  of  the 
whole  as  forming  a  system.  Such  a  qnntion,  is 
short,  supposes  yon  to  hate  nfted,  and  pondered, 
and  decided,  in  your  own  mind.  The  judge  who 
gives  a  decision  ought  to  have  examined  the 
case. 

In  the  same  manner,  he  who  bdievee  the  BQAt 
to  be  a  divine  revelation,  or  who  has  any  rig:ht  tc 
say  whether  he  does,  or  does  not,  believe  it, '» 
necessarily  supposed  to  be  intimately  aeqnsinred 
with  its  contents,  and  therefore  to  have  read  it 
frequently  and  with  care ;  to  have  considered  mi- 
nutely its  doctrines,  and  duties,  and  ^ts,  aatl 
their  bearings  upon  one  another  as  fonnin^  a 
whole.  The  man  who^  without  idl  this  know- 
ledge, and  all  these  processes  of  thought;  either 
receives  or  rejects  the  sacied  vohme,  acts  irra- 
tk)nally.  What  can  be  more  contemptible  in  the 
eye  of  reason  itself,  than  the  man  who,  in  these 
circumstances,  rejects,  or  afiects  to  despise,  Chris- 
tianity ?  And  he  who  professes  to  believe  it,  with- 
out a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  coo- 
viction  of  its  truth,  is  apt  to  indulge  in  fsLw 
hopes,  and  can  experience  no  solid  peace  and  joy 
in  believing.  Doctrines,  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand,  cannot  form  his  principles ;  and  precepts,  of 
whose  spirituality  and  extent  he  is  noe  aware, 
cannot  regulate  his  oonduct.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  will  dishonour  God,  and  brii:^  rvproach 
upon  the  holy  religion,  which  he  ignonndy  pro- 
fesses to  believe ;  or  if  he  abstain  from  tte  grosser 
vices,  he  can  at  best  have  but  a  naaae  to  Ixvr 
while  he  is  dead.  Let  every  professing  Christisn 
then  remember  what  is  implied  and  presuppi^^ed 
in  believing,  "  for,"  as  the  Scripture  says^  **  f«»jh 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  WuH  of 
God."    But  farther  in  order  to  belieiie  nitioaslly» 


it  is  not  e&oogh  that  a  man  understand  what  is 
proposed  as  the  ohject  of  his  faith : 

2.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  he  be  convinced 
of  its  reasonableness  and  truth.  He  must  be 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind^  and  be  *^  ready  to  ^vq 
every  man  that  asketh  bim  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  him." 

fiut  here  it  is  neoessary  to  distinguish.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  pos- 
sible for  the  Christian  completely  to  comprehend, 
and  clearly  to  explain,  erery  doctrine  which  the 
Bible  contains,  and  which  he  rationally  believes. 
This,  however,  is  ho  contradiction  of  what  has 
been  already  said.  Let  us  take  some  familiar 
illustrations. 

In  the  daily  transactions  of  hfe,  there  are  many 
things  with  which  we  are  conversant,  which  it  is 
as  impossible  for  us  hot  to  believe,  as  it  is  to  com- 
prehend them.  The  gfass  grows,  the  trees  put 
forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  these  last  are  in 
due  time  matured  into  fruits.  The  fruits,  again, 
being  used  as  food,  are  chang^  into  animal  sub- 
stances, and  various  other  processes  follow.  We 
know  that  these  changes  take  place.  They  are 
familiar  facts,  indeed,  of  which  no  man  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  But  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
agency,  the  Great  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all 
produces  them,  ore  things  that  are  utterly  inscrut- 
able and  unknown  to  the  greatest  philosopher  on 
earth.  Even  of  our  oWn  nature,  how  little  do  we 
know  I  There  are  a  few  facts,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive that  we  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made ;"  but  our  knowledge  is  much  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  our  ignorance ;  or  rather,  it 
is  just  enough  to  show  us  our  ignorance.  We 
know  that  the  human  soul,  that  part  of  us  which 
we  more  properly  call  ourselves,  is  united  to  the 
more  gross  and  earthly  substance  called  the  body. 
But  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  a  substance,  and  of 
its  union  with  the  body,  lies  so  distinctly,  and  so 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers,  that  all  men 
of  true  wisdom  have  long  ago  abandoned  the  in- 
vestigation as  utterly  hopeless. 

Since  there  are  many  earthly  things,  then, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  and  equally 
impossible  not  to  believe,  may  we  not  expect  that 
it  shall  be  yet  more  so  in  respect  of  heavenly 
things  ?  If  every  thing  in  us,  and  around  us,  be 
mysterious,  shall  we  wonder  that  "  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  ?  "  Do  not  reason  and  ana- 
logy prepare  us  for  finding  much  that  shall  tran- 
scend our  powers  in  the  economy  of  divine  grace, 
and  in  the  nature,  character,  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified 
in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
into  glory  ?  " 

But  while  we  rationally  bellere  doctrines,  which 
we  cannot  clearly  comprehend,  we  still  may,  and 
ought  to  have  good  reasons  for  our  belief.  The 
Bible  being  once  ascertained  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, the  truth  of  all  it  contains  follows  as  a 
matter  of  eourse.  Some  of  its  doctrines  may  be 
hit  beyond  our  comprehension,  bat  bern^  m  a 


book  which  has  been  ascertained  to  come  from 
God,  it  is  not  only  rational  to  believe  them,  but 
it  would  be  irrational  not  to  believe  them. 

The  evidence  upon  which  men  receive  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  will  vary  both  in 
khid  and  degree,  according  to  the  capacity,  the 
learning,  and  the  endowments  of  the  individual. 
But  whatever  satisfaction  the  man  of  learning  and 
leisure  may  derive  from  extended  investigation, 
it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  there  is  one  class  of 
evidences  which  is  level  to  every  capacity,  and 
which  of  itself  may  form  the  basis  of  a  rational 
f^th.  These  are  what  are  called  the  "  Internal 
Evidences,"  which  are  exhibited  in  the  book  itself, 
and  its  blessed  eflects  on  those  that  beUeve  iU 
It  is  to  this  that  our  Lord  refers  when  he  says, 
"  if  any  man  will  do  " — that  is,  be  inclined  to  do 
the  will  of  God — "  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."  Let  a  man  of  candour 
read  the  sacred  record,  and  he  will  own  that 
"  never  book  spake  like  this  book — it  hath  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  did  ;"  and  when  I  look  at  the 
holy  lives  of  its  votaries,  I  see  in  their  «  trans- 
fbrmation  by  the  renewing  of  their  minds,"  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  it  contains,  and 
the  effectual  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to 
whose  irresistible  agency  it  ascribes  all  the  moral 
good  that  can  ever  be  found  in  polluted  and  re- 
bellioas  man.  With  much  less  evidence  than  is 
here  supposed,  namely,  a  single  conversation  with 
the  blessed  Jesus,  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  con- 
vinced of  his  divine  mission.  And  how  striking 
was  the  eflect  of  this  conviction  1  Transported 
with  delight  at  the  discovery  she  had  made,  she 
left  her  water  pitcher  at  Jacob's  well — an  instruc- 
tive fact  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian — and 
forgetful  of  meaner  interests,  she  ran  in  eager 
haste  to  communicate  to  her  townsmen  the  evi- 
dence that  convinced  herself,  that  she  had  seen 
the  promised  Messiah.  <<  And  many  of  the  Sa- 
maritans of  that  city  believed  on  him  for  the  say- 
ing of  the  woman,  which  testified,  he  told  me  all 
that  ever  I  did.  And  many  more  believed  be- 
cause of  his  own  word,  and  said  unto  the  woman, 
now  we  beUeve,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we 
have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  Imow  that  this  is 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.* 
John  iv.  39. 
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Late  Miniiter  of  Giloomston  Ckurck,  and  Prq^tmrr  <^f  OrimJai 
Language  ht  Maruchal  College,  Aberdeen, 

TfiB  subject  of  oar  present  Sketch  was  bom  of  bumble, 
yet  respectable  parents,  near  Loughbrickland,  hi  the 
county  of  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  6th  November  1761. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  big 
father,  and  his  mother  then  removed  to  Broughshane, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  James  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education.  From  the  first  leaf  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  he  was  taught  the  alphabet  by  his 
mother ;  and  after  spelling  and  reading  each  question 
in  rotation,  he  committed  the  whole  to  memory.  Thus 
was  he  grounded,  in  the  early  years  of  childhood,  in 
the  doctrines  of  that  Church  of  which  h«  becuue  i» 


vated  by  exercise  at  a  penud  when  that  &culty  is  rarely 
called  into  action;  axid  to  this  circumstance  may  be 
mainly  attributed  those  wonderfully  retentive  powers 
which  supplied  at  will  to  his  capacious  mind,  tlie  rich 
stores  of  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

Having  mastered  his  theological  horn-book,  his  mo- 
ther provided  him  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  carefully  superintended  his  perusal  of  that  sacred 
volume.  Commencing  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
the  pious  matron  caused  him  daily  to  commit  to  me- 
mory the  passage  he  had  just  read ;  but  what  he  expe- 
rienced most  useftil  in  after-life  from  her  instructions, 
was  the  particular  manner  in  which  she  pointed  out 
Jesus  Christ,  in  every  place  where  his  name  was  men- 
tioned, uniformly  inquiring  of  her  pupil,  "  Who  Christ 
was?  What  he  did?  What  he  said?"  shewing  how 
mysterious  he  was  as  God  and  man,  and  how  graciously 
and  powerfully  he  exhibited  himself  in  all  his  parables 
and  miracles.  This  was  real  instruction ;  and  it  laid  a 
foundation  on  which  her  pupil  raised  an  immortal  su- 
perstructure. 

Under  such  instructions,  his  mind  caught  a  flame  of 
love  for  the  New  Testament.  He  reposed  with  it 
imder  his  piUow  at  night.  It  was  his  last  care  when 
going  to  sleep,  and  his  first  when  he  awoke.  His  mind 
expanded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
memory  became  retentive  of  their  truths.  When  about 
eight  years  of  age,  he  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing-house of  Broughshane  (of  which  his  mother  was  a 
member)  on  a  Commimion  Sabbath.  Agreeably  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  it  was  at  that  time 
customary  for  Presbyterian  clergjrmen  to  be  habited  in 
blue  when  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  minister  (the  Rev.  Charles  Brown)  in  this 
singular  dress,  the  snow-white  covering  of  the  sacra- 
mental table,  the  view  of  the  holy  elements,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  subjects,  and  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  young  mind ;  and 
he  frequently  declared,  that  on  that  day,  and  in  that 
place,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  using  every  endea- 
vour to  become  qualified  for  being  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  To  the  attainment  of  his  wishes, 
however,  there  were  many  obstacles^the  most  serious 
of  which  was  pecuniary  disability.  Determined  to 
make  the  attempt,  he  borrowed  a  copy  of  Wittenhall's 
Latin  Grammar,  and  began  repeating  lessons  to  a  young 
man,  named  James  Ritchie,  who  was  accounted  the 
best  Latin  scholar  then  attending  the  school  taught  by 
Mr  Linton  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  became  ex- 
ceedingly attached  to  young  Kidd,  and  assiduously 
laboured  to  promote  his  improvement.  It  was  now 
that  the  embryo  professor  of  languages  set  to  work  in 
earnest.  The  intensity  of  his  application  so  absorbed 
every  thought,  that  his  mind  was  both  night  and  day 
upon  the  stretch.  He  awoke  frequently  in  the  silence 
of  night,  and  lighting  what  in  the  country  is  called  a 
Bplit,  looked  at  any  passage  in  which  he  found  himself 
deficient,  and  having  mastered  the  difficulty,  consigned 
himself  again  to  sleep.  At  the  age  of  nine,  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  rise  by  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  last  illness,  he  continued  to  in- 
culcate and  practise  early  rising.  In  this  mamier,  he 
pursued  his  Latin  studies  through  the  Grammar,  Voca- 
Wary,  Corderius,  and  Justin,  when  death  deprived 
liim  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Ritchie.  New  diffi- 
culties now  presented  themselves;  but  so  much  had 
liis  industry  and  perseverance  attracted  general  notice, 
that  Mr  Ailan,  a  neighbouring  farmer,  placed  him  for 
six  months  at  the  school  which  Ritchie  had  attended. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
while  writing  and  arithmetic  were  not  neglected ;  and 
when  he  left  school,  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  such  class-books  as  he  could 
procure  on  loan,  to  become  his  own  instructor. 


adjacent  fiirm-town,  where  his  success  exceeded  hi« 
best  expectations.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Beliast, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Mr  Mason,  the  most 
popular  teacher  of  English  in  the  north  of  Irdand. 
Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  ceaciun^, 
and  obtained  firom  Mr  Mason  the  most  flattering  t£«fi- 
rooniala  of  his  abilities,  he  went  to  Kildownicp  where  a 
school-house  was  erected  for  him,  on  the  great  road 
between  Balleymoney  and  Ballymena,  about  twvntr 
miles  from  Belfast.  Here  he  laboured  for  about  foar 
years  ^vith  the  most  persevering  activity.  And  durisg 
this  period,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Boyd^  daugi^ 
ter  of  a  respectable  former  near  Ballymena. 

Britain  having  acknowledged  the  independenoe  of 
her  late  colonies  in  America,  Mr  Kidd  formed  the  re- 
solution of  emigrating  to  that  country,  in  the  hope  at 
being  able  to  push  his  fortune.  He  accordingly  ecD- 
barked  for  Philadelphia,  with  Mrs  Kidd,  in  April  1784. 
He  carried  with  him  no  letters  of  iutrodacrion,  and, 
consequently,  on  his  arrival,  he  had  no  fiiends  to  wel- 
come him.  On  the  recoounendation  of  Mr  Little^  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  undertook  the 
tuition  of  a  fiunily  near  New  Jersey,  and  soon  af^er 
became  preceptor  in  a  family  in  Maryland*  After  this 
he  removed  to  Philadelphiji,  and  took  port  with  Mr 
Little  in  the  labour  of  conducting  his  school.  Aa«i 
some  time  afterwards,  he  was  induced  to  open  a  Clas- 
cal academy — an  undertaking  which  proved  very  sae- 
cessful.  A  vacancy  for  an  usher  having  occurred  in 
the  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr  Kidd  became  a  cao<!i- 
date,  and  was  elected  to  the  situation.  While  actiBf 
in  thb  capacity,  he  was  enrolled  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity, where  he  went  through  a  regular  acadf*miral 
course.  During  this  rime,  he  was  aim  employed  bs  a 
corrector  for  the  press,  and  in  this  sicoation  he  6rst 
saw  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
became  perfectly  master  of  the  letters  and  points,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  Portuguese  Jew. 
by  whose  instructions,  and  his  own  intense  appliearicei. 
he  became  fiuniliar  with  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

At  this  period,  Mr  Kidd*s  finances  were  reduoed  to 
a  very  low  ebb,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  chaises  of  his 
Jewish  teacher,  and  the  expenses  consequent  on  a  risiat: 
&mily.  With  extreme  parsimony,  he  had  accumu- 
lated as  many  dollars  as  would  purchase  a  suit  of  clothe*, 
of  which  he  stood  very  much  in  want ;  but  he  had  like- 
wise, for  some  time,  cast  his  eyes  wistfully  upoo  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  shop  of  a  Dutch  bookseUer,  u> 
obtain  which,  was  to  him  an  object  of  extreme  solici- 
tude. He  had  repeatedly  called  on  purpose  to  see  the 
much  wished-for  treasure ;  and  oftentimes  in  pasainj?« 
he  looked  at  it  through  the  window.  While  going  is 
quest  of  the  new  suit,  he  went  near  the  book  shor^ 
The  Bible  caught  his  eye,  and  that  glance  was  uxtf> 
dent.  The  cash  was  in  hand,  and  his  heart  gretHi} 
for  the  long  coveted  object, — the  Dutchman  was  locJ 
in  his  encomiums  on  the  excellence  of  the  type  and  t^c 
edition.  It  was  enough;  our  young  Hebraist  thn^ 
down  the  money,  destined  for  another  purpose,  and 
carrying  off  his  prize  in  triumph,  b^an  again,  with 
humility  and  resignation,  to  accumulate,  by  prirmte 
teaching  and  correcting  the  press,  the  sum  reqaistCe  to 
replace  his  thread-bare  garments  by  new  ones.  He 
now  occasionally  attended  a  JevriA  Synagogoe,  where 
he  learned  to  read  Hebrew  fluently,  and  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  langm^e 
and  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  Oriental  laoguago^  Iks 
came  his  favourite  study;  and  two  deagns  xnceapif^ 
his  thoughts,  namely,  travelling  in  the  £aat«  or  study- 
ing divinity  in  ScotUmd.  He  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  former  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  celebrsttd  Or 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia.  At  length  he  eoibtf  a:- 
ed  for  Soothmdt  carrying  with  him  letters  of  ialrediii;- 


tion  to  many  of  the  most  eminent  Ixteraiy  characters  in 
£dlnburgh.  By  their  advice,  be»  a  second  time,  com- 
menced a  course  of  academical  study,  and  was  enrolled 
a  student  of  divinity  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  While  attending  the  various  duties  at  Col- 
lege, he  opened  classes  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  Babbi  Robertson,  as  a  teacher  of 
Oriental  languages ;  and  his  success  in  this  undertaking 
was  so  eminent,  that  when  the  professorship  of  Orien- 
tal languages  in  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Donaldson,  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Drs  Hill  and  Ersklne,  and 
other  distinguished  individuals,  appointed  to  fill  that 
chair.  In  1793,  Mr  Kidd  went  to  Aberdeen  and  began 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  performed  with  hon- 
our to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  numerous  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  studied  the  original  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  under  his  care.  By  his  instru- 
mentality, the  knowledge  and  study  of  Hebrew  was 
revived  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  this  lan- 
guftge  had  been  comparatively  dormant  for  a  great 
many  years. 

Although  he  had  studied  dinnity  for  two  sessions  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  so  anxious  to 
perfect  himself  for  the  ministry,  that  he  attended  four 
successive  courses  at  the  theological  halls  of  King's 
and  Manschal  Colleges ;  after  which  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  evening  lecturer 
in  the  Trinity  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  where  he  continued 
to  officiate  for  five  years.  On  the  18th  June  1807,  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Gilcom- 
ston,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  dispensed  the  bread  of  life  to  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  congregation  in  Scotland  until  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  Decem- 
ber 1834,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  IS  18,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  conferred  on 
Professor  Kidd,  the  unsolicited  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity;  an  honour,  to  which  his  superior  talents 
gave  him  an  unquestionable  claim. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  attached  to 
his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
Dr  Kidd  laboured  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  with  an 
assiduity  that  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  dying 
and  the  afflicted,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  were  the 
objects  of  his  daily  care;  and  while  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself  for  the  relief  of  their  temporal  wants,  he 
poured  the  consolations  of  religion  into  their  wounded 
spirits,  and  taught  them  to  lay  their  burdens  upon  Him 
who  alone  can  administer  comfort  to  the  dying,  and 
balm  to  the  afiiicted,  and  who  is  the  husband  of  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan's  stay. 

To  idleness,  in  any  of  its  branches,  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.  He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  evinced  the 
sincerity  of  his  conviction  by  an  unremitting  activity 
in  doing  good  to  the  bodies  aa  well  as  to  the  souls  of 
tliose  connmitted  to  his  care.  Before  the  busy  world 
was  awake,  be  was  engaged  in  cultivating  his  powers, 
Hnd  preparing  his  means  of  Christian  usefulness.  Dur- 
ing all  the  period  of  his  ministry,  he  preached  three 
times  every  Sabbath,  besides  opening  two  morning 
schools  and  a  prayer  meeting.  He  also  lectured 
every  Priday  evening  in  the  school-room  adjoining  the 
Church  ;  and  for  some  months  previous  to  each  com- 
muni  on,  be  preached  on  Wednesdeiy  evening  at  different 
stations  through  the  large  district  of  the  parish  more 
immediately  under  his  charge.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  his  congregation,  before  their  admission  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Lord's  table,  were  assembled,  in 
separate  weekly  classes,  during  three  months  previous 
to  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance,  and  were  instructed 
by  hi  in  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  holy  £siith, 
and  admitted  or  rejected  according  to  the  extent  of 


their  knowledge  of  divine  sulrjects.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fast-day,  the  young  communicants  and  their  pa. 
rents  were  ivranged  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  where, 
after  a  suitable  and  impressive  address  to  parents  and 
children,  and  earnest  prayer  in  their  behalf,  the  young 
communicants  received  their  tokens  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation. 

During  the  theological  session,  Dr  Kidd  taught  He-i 
brew  daily  in  the  university ;  and  for  a  series  of  years 
he  conducted  a  private  class,  the  members  of  which  he 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.  As 
a  striking  proof  of  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  his 
talents  for  organizing  plans  of  usefulness,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  established  and  maintained,  in  active 
operation,  ten  Sabbath  schools,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  exercise  no  jurisdiction  as  a  parochial  minister. 
He  was  a  warm  and  steady  friend  of  every  scheme 
which  had  in  view  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  or  of 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  he  therefore  hailed  that  day 
in  which  slavery  was  abolished,  as  one  of  the  brightest 
in  our  country's  annals.  He  saw  the  great  and  irre- 
concilable difference  between  the  fiuth  of  Protestants 
and  that  of  the  followers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  testifying  against  the  errors 
of  Popery.  The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  was  an 
especial  object  of  his  affection ;  and  the  last  time  he 
appeared  in  public,  was  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
Society's  Auxiliary  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  night  before 
he  was  attacked  with  his  last  illness. 

As  a  minister,  his  language  was  bold,  piercing,  and 
energetic  His  manner  was  warm,  fervent,  and  com- 
manding. His  doctrines  were  highly  Calvinistic,  and 
nearly  all  his  discourses  were  impregnated  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  creed.  In  support  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced, his  appeals  to  Scripture  were  firequcnt  and 
various,  and  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  giving 
glory  to  God,  and  of  exalting  the  Saviour  of  fiidlen 
man.  To  palliate  error,  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of 
offence,  to  remain  silent  in  cases  that  required  repre- 
hension, and  to  call  that  an  infirmity  which  merited  a 
severer  name,  were  lessons  which  he  never  learned ; 
and  no  one  who  attended  his  ministry  expected  to  hear 
title  complimented,  wealth  flattered,  or  vice  spared. 
The  ability  of  making  his  subject  plain  to  any  cap^ 
city,  was  a  quahty  which  was  universally  conceded 
to  him,  and  much  of  this  talent  must  be  ascribed  to 
his  natural  power  of  arranging  and  systematising  his 
thoughts. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  all  his  studies  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
one  great  object  he  had  in  view.  He  studied  men, 
that  he  might  learn  by  what  means  he  could  most  suc-> 
cessfidly  reach  their  hearts;  their  weaknesses,  their 
wants,  their  circumstances,  were  all  looked  at  as  sub- 
servient to  this  end.  For  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
attention  and  moving  the  affections,  he  frequently  re- 
ferred, in  his  pulpit  addresses,  to  scenes  of  distress,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness ;  and  that  he  did  not 
always  fail  in  such  appeals,  many  among  those  who 
heard  him  regularly  can  attest.  While  the  talents 
which  God  had  given  him  fitted  him  to  speak  with  ac- 
ceptance to  every  class,  from  the  first  he  was  pecu- 
liarly an  instructor  of  the  poor.  These  he  made  his 
chief  study;  and  his  appeals,  which  were  founded  upon 
a  dose  inspection  of  their  circumstances,  and  sprung 
from  a  real  desire  for  their  good,  came  home  to  their 
hearts  >vith  irresistible  power.  As  be  studied  to  speak 
so  as  to  affect  his  hearers,  he  found,  in  his  intercourse 
with  them,  what  was  most  productive  of  this  object; 
and  hence  the  style  which  he  adopted,  while  it  viraa 
chosen  at  first  from  his  views  of  human  nature,  and 
the  class  he  was  called  upon  to  address,  was  modified 
afterwards  by  his  daily  experience.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  is  recorded  by  himself:  *'  Distributed 
tokens »  and  supported  the  ide»  of  Christ  speaking 


every  hearer  believing  the  words  to  be  Gbrist'e ;  and 
kept  this  idea  running  through  the  who]^  and  I  ap- 
peared to  be  far  more  succeetful  than  last  night ;  and 
the  reason  I  assign  is,  that  last  night  I  kept  David 
always  between  Christ  and  the  believer,  as  an  example, 
whereas  this  night  I  set  Christ  immediately  before  the 
soul,  and  I  was  fiir  more  powerful  and  successfuL" 

The  subjects  of  his  preaching  were  very  various.  BSs 
desire  was  to  declare  to  his  flock  *'  all  the  counsel  of 
God."  Although  he  sometimes  made  the  hazardous 
attempt  to  exhibit  precisely  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Church,  from  the  porphetic  writings,  he  never  forgot 
that  the  great  work  committed  to  him  was  to  preadi 
the  Gospel,  and  henoe—the  original  happiness  and 
excellency  of  man — his  fall  from  righteousness  and  oon- 
sequent  misery — ^the  evil  of  sin — restoration  to  peace, 
and  to  the  fiivour  of  God  through  Christ— 4md  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  great  doctrines  which 
he  continually  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  an  omission  to  neglect  to  notice  the 
very  great  gift  of  prayer  which  he  possessed.  There 
was  a  peculiar  richness  of  thought  in  all  his  addresses 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  whether  in  public  or  in  private ; 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  those  who  made  no  pre* 
tensions  to  godliness  have  been  known  to  remark  it. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  while  it  was  a  talent  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  it 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  an  interesting  &ct, 
that  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  used  to  write 
down  what  he  proposed  as  the  subject  of  prayer  in  the 
Church.  In  a  small  MS.  book,  begun  on  Ist  January 
1832,  there  is  an  entry  in  these  words :  '*  For  some 
time  past  I  have  experienced  my  intellectual  vigour  less 
lively  in  prayer ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  have  in 
one  of  my  books  of  skeletons  avranged  the  subject  of 
my  prayer  for  the  Sabbath  morning,  dating  every  day 
as  it  came ;  and  from  these  subjects,  I  have  arranged 
my  morning  prayer  for  some  rime  back.  I  now  reserve 
a  book  for  the  purpose."  On  that  day,  the  sultject 
noted  is,  '*  For  increasing  progress  in  my  duty,  and  in 
every  grace,  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  my  floek." 
This  practice  he  continued  without  intermission  till 
the  day  on  which  he  ceased  to  preach.  The  subject 
upon  the  last  Sabbath  he  occupied  his  pulpit,  being 
14th  December  1834,  is  "  For  the  saving  experience 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Uie  improve- 
ment of  time." 

As  far  as  is  known,  Dr  Kidd  kept  no  record  of  his 
personal  experience ;  the  only  notices  which  resemble 
a  religious  diary,  being  those  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  miUring  for  some  years  before  his  death,  at  the  end 
of  his  discourses,  when  the  public  duties  of  the  Sab- 
bath were  concluded.  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  by  these 
short  memoranda,  that  he  was  himself  sustained  by  the 
truths  with  which  he  fed  his  people,  and  that  his  faith, 
love,  and  delight  in  spiritual  things,  grew  in  brightness 
till  he  was  called  upon  to  depart.  On  the  15th  Sep- 
tember 1834,  he  found  himself  warranted  to  8pea|c  of 

his  state  in  the  following  terms : **  This  day  I  have 

been  blessed  with  more  experience  of  the  nature  of  my 
being  bovn  again,  than  ever  I  had  before.  My  views 
have  been  more  enlarged---my  ezperienee  more  uni- 
versa],  concerning  the  work  of  sin  and  the  work  of 
grace,  in  both  soul  and  body,  than  ever  I  had  bdbre. 
The  direct  contrast  of  my  feelings  has  been  more  evi- 
dent than  ever  I  experienced  before ;  ray  feelings  or 
experience  I  cannot  describe,  yet  I  think  I  know  them, 
and  I  pray  that  they  may  continue.  My  reasoning 
runs  analogically.  I  argue  thus :  My  God  made  me. 
As  a  rational  b^ng,  he  endowed  me  with  every  power 
and  &cuHy,  both  of  mind  ax\d  body.  He  has  in  his 
adorable  providence  grsated  me  health  and  rationality 
hitherto,  all  my  life  long-~all  in  a  temporal  way.  But 
tl^ere  is  a  spiritual  creation  of  both  soul  and  body  ne- 
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world  or  the  next ;  and  this,  faecaufe  I  sm  by  nature  i 
sinful,  fallen  creature ;  and  *  flesh  and  bUrad  ranniH 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God '  in  heaven.  Hence,  ac. 
cording  to  the  plan  and  eovenant-porpose  of  redempdoD, 
'  I  must  be  born  again,'  and  this  is  what  I  eipencocc 
— ^that  change — that  distinction  between  '  the  old'  wi 
'  the  new  man ;'  and  by  this  spiritual  vrork,  botb  lioul 
and  body  are  *  created  in  Christ  Jesoi  unto  fM 
works ; '  *  old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  thiiui 
lire  become  new.*  Oh  !  what  cause  to  blets  and  pni!« 
God,_Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost" 

While  his  inward  man  was  renewing  day  by  dsy,  it 
was  obvious  to  all  that  his  bodily  frame  ms  £ut  d^ 
oaying.  Not  having  risen  at  his  ufnal  hour  (five 
o'clock)  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  December  1834, 
his  daughter  went  to  see  how  he  was,  when  be  itatd 
that  he  had  been  seised  with  a  fiuntness  or  stupor  oo 
attempting  to  rise,  and  that  he  would  indulge  a  while. 
He  rose  about  nine  o'clock,  but  feeling  very  giddy,  be 
lay  down  on  the  aofis  and  fell  into  a  profeuitd  sleep; 
after  which  some  blood  was  taken  from  bis  ann,  wiiicb 
relieved  the  giddiness  much.  Next  day,  (Saturday,)  tbe 
doctor  found  him  writing,  and  told  bin  be  should  not 
have  been  out  of  bed.  He  said  he  was  preparing  for 
Sabbath,  and  on  the  doctor  remonstrating,  be  k\M^ 
**  To-morrow  is  our  collection-day  for  oar  Sick  Mjb's 
Friend  Sodety.  Would  not  a  siek  man  plesdiii^  for 
gick  people  have  a  good  eflTect?"  The  pbysirian  in- 
sisted he  should  get  help ;  when  he  said,  "  Well,  doctor, 
I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  skill,  snd  much  iMetm 
yourself;  if  you  say  I  shall  not  go,  I  will  not;  bat 
there  is  not  another  man  in  Aberdeen  would  keep  me 
from  my  pulpit."  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
he  was  seriously  ill,  and  thought  that  be  wsa  indui^'n^ 
the  physician  by  keeping  his  bed  on  Monday.  Aldcoi^ii 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  meet  his  Hebrew  cJass 
at  his  own  house  on  Tuesday,  he  felt  snxioui  to  gr* 
the  air,  and  went  to  the  College.  When  be  returneii, 
he  told  his  daughter  that  he  thouffht  himself  better 
of  his  jaunt,  but  within  ten  minutes  he  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  and  in  ten  misates  more,  appeared  to  hn 
lost  all  consciousness  for  ever.  He  survived,  bowerer, 
till  next  da}',  when  he  ex^red  very  cahnly  at  balf-pa^ 
one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  works  which  Dr  Kidd  published,  are  ss  foQovsj 
— "  A  Course  of  Sermons,  explaining  the  goodness  of 
God  in  dispensing  the  blessings  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 
according  to  the  sovereign  purpose  of  his  pedeeouB? 
love,"  in  1808. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  in  WW; 
''  A  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Son-ship  of  (M 
in  1829. 

•*  A  Short  Trearise  on  fofent  Baptism,"  in  182i 
'*  A  Small  Catechism  for  assisting  the  Young  prey- 
ing to  approach  the  Lord's  Table  for  the>fr  tm^  n 
1881  and  1884. 

Since  his  death,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  seleeted  tron 
an  immense  mass  of  MSS.  which  he  left  behind  bus, 
has  been  published,  and  which  shews  how  mock  liehtf 
his  discourses  be4»me,  as  the  end  of  his  career  ap- 
proached. 


THE  EARLY  PROTESTANT  CHUBCH 
OP  FHANCB. 
No.  VIL 
Bt  tbe  Rbv.  JonN  G.  LoBnnif 
Minister  of  St.  DavitTa  Pariih^  Qlansm* 

In  several  of  my  former  artides  I  have  endeftw^^f^^' 
bring  out  some'  interesting  features  in  the  Cbn?^^ 
character  of  the  early  Protestant  Cbnrch  of  Fw^ 
and  especially  in  the  period  of  ninety  years  f J»^^^|^ 
between  the.granting  and  revoking  of  the  edict  ofl'i'"*" 
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I  have  now  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  another, 
an  additional  feature,  and  that  one  of  great  interest 
and  beauty,  viz.,  th^  sympathy  and  benwoUnce  which  the 
Frmch  Jieformed  Churai  nuadfeiUdfbr  thou  m  n^ffering. 
Few  aspects  of  character  are  more  affecting,  or  more 
indubitably  indicative  of  Christian  principle.  It  may 
oe  added,  that.  In  reference  to  the  French  Church, 
few  are  less  known.  The  Saviour  went  about  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  sympathising 
with  the  afflicted,  and  administering  suitable  relief 
So  has  it  been,  so  vrill  it  ever  be,  with  his  true  fol- 
lowers, according  to  their  circumstances  and  opportu- 
nitipg.  The  Protestants  o£  France  were  not  hardened 
by  their  own  sufllerings  into  a  selfish  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  others.  This  is  generally  the  way  of 
the  world.  As  became  Christians,  their  own  afflictions 
only  served  to  make  them  more  alive  to  the  afflictions 
of  those  who  claimed  their  sympathy.  We  have  many 
proofs  of  this.  Not  only  as  individusis,  but  as  a  Church, 
they  took  up  cases  of  all  sorts  of  distress,  individual 
and  collective;  those  which  proceeded  directly  from  the 
providence  of  God,  and  those  which  were  the  result 
of  the  persecuting  wickedness  of  man.  To  select  a 
few  illustrationa.  In  1620,  Quevedo,  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  inquisition  of  the  Romish  Church, 
applied  to  the  Synod  of  Ales  for  some  relief,  that  he 
might  live  in  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  for  which 
he  had  suffered.  The  Assembly  ordered  him  one  hun- 
dred livres  from  the  common  funds  of  the  Church.  The 
same  was  to  be  continued  as  long  as  his  deportment 
justified  his  profession — was  to  be  put  into  tlie  hands 
of  tha  consistory  of  Montpellier,  and  paid  Quarterly, 
"  that  so  he*  may  learn  some  honest  trade,  whereby  to 
gain  a  lirelihood."  I  need  not  remark  on  the  union  of 
good  sense  and  ChristiaB  principle  and  benevolence 
which  Budb  charity  discovered. 

About  1690  and  1645,  the  Mediterranean  was  in- 
fested with  Turkish  pirates,  who  made  a  prey  of  all 
who  came  vrithin  their  reach,  carrying  them  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  shutting  them  up  in  hopeless 
slavery.  Thus  did  wronged  and  miserable  Africa  make 
reprisal^  as  it  were,  upon  Europe.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  sympathising  deeply  with  the  suf- 
ferers, issued  the  following  beautiful  declaration  and 
resolution,  which  acquires  a  fresh  interest  when  we 
remember  how  early  it  was  proclaimed,  and  how  nar- 
row and  impoverished  were  the  ctrcumstanees  of  the 
Church  at  the  period.  "  The  maritime  provinces  making 
great  compUints  of  ihe  vast  number  of  captives  de- 
tained in  Algiers,  Tunis,  Sallee,  and  other  places  of 
Barbary  and  Morocco,  and  of  their  sad  and  wofiil  con- 
dition, and  that  they  do  indispensably  need  all  the 
charitable  assistance  of  the  ftiihful  to  rederaa  them  out 
of  Eoisery — this  Synod  adjureth,  by  the  bowels  of  compas- 
sion of  the  living  God,  and  by  that  feUow-feeling  which 
all  members  of  our  Iiord  Jesus  ou^t  to  have  of  one 
another's  straits  and  necessities,  all  the  provinces,  and 
all  the  Churches,  and  every  particular  individual  pro- 
fessor of  our  religion,  to  yearn,  with  bowels  of  pity, 
over  the  affliction  of  these  our  poor  brethren,  and  to 
contribute  liberally  towards  their  redemption."  After 
stating  in  what  manner  the  money  is  to  be  collected, 
the  Sjmod  go  on  to  say,  "  Every  province  shall  send 
unto  the  consistory  of  Paris  atist  of  tbeb  captives, 
and  an  account  of  their  alms,  that  so  these  monies 
may  be  employed  in  the  redemption  of  those  captives 
^ho  are  nativet  of  provisoes  before  any  others,  and 
after  them,  as  a  supplement  of  charity,  for  others  also, 
that  so  this  whole  work  of  love  may  redound  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  common  edification,  and  particuhir 
consolation  of  these  our  poor  afflicted  brethren."  This 
is  a  noble  resolution,  worthy  of  a  Christian  Church. 
While  the  French  IProtestants  were  moved  by  the 
daims  of  humanity  and  country,  their  motive  was  still, 
ia  a  chief  denree,  rali^om.    They  were  drawn  oat  in 


sympathy  and  compassion,  especially  because  their 
brethren  were  "  poor  afflicted  Christians."  Nor  did 
they  allow  their  charity  to  evaporate  in  empty  words, 
they  embodied  it  in  liberal  doings.  They  collected 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
many  years.  In  1659,  or  fourteen  years  after  the  date 
ofthe  resolution  which  we  have  quoted,  w,e  find  them 
testifying,  that  the  alms  obtained  from  the  fiiithful  for 
this  pious  work  had  been  most  beneficially  employe<^ 
and  they  determine,  that,  seeing  there  is  still  a  great 
necessity  for  this  noble  charity,  they  will  persevere  in 
it,  and  press  its  claims  upon  all  the  provinces.  Under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principle,  they  continued  ia 
well-doing. 

Highly  honourable  as  vras  this  course  in  reference  to 
their  European  and  Christian  brethren,  their  conduct 
towards  the  poor  negro  slave  was,  if  possible,  more 
noble  stilL  It  could  not  be  expected  that  at  so  early 
a  period,  just  views  should  be  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  It  is  only  a  very  short  time  since  proper 
sentiments  became  prevalent  in  our  own  country ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  nations  professing  Christianity 
do  at  the  present  moment  revel  in  all  the  atrocities  of 
negro  slavery ;  but  as  Christianity  was  the  first  reli- 
gious system  to  condemn  slavery,  and  the  Christian 
fhthers  the  first  courageous  men  to  contend  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  so  the  Protestant  Church,  un« 
der  the  influence  of  that  principle  which  requires  man 
to  do  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  to  do  to  him, 
stood  forward  in  behalf  of  the  slave.  The  Protestants 
of  France  may  rather  have  denounced  the  abuses  of 
the  slave  system,  than  the  false  principle  upon  which 
it  proceeds;  but  they  shewed  their  humanity  and 
Christianity,  when  they  exhorted  the  fiuthfVd,  exactly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  not  to  abuse  their  liberty 
contrary  to  the  rules  oif  Christian  charity,  '*  nor  to 
transfer  those  poor  infidels  into  other  hands  besides 
those  of  Christians  who  may  deal  kindly  and  humanely 
with  them ;  and  above  all,  may  take  a  special  care  of 
their  precious  immortal  souls,  and  see  them  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion."  Had  this  pious  exhorta- 
tion heesa  sincerely  and  heartily  carried  into  effect  by 
all  vHio  held  property  in  slaves,  who  can  doubt  that 
long  ere  now  slavery  would  have  been  everywhere 
and  peacefully  abolished  ? 

But  leaving  illustrations  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
in.  cases  of  outward  and  bodily  bondage,  we  may  turn 
to  other  manifestations  of  Christian  benevolence.  Not 
unfrequently  some  particular  Church  in  France  was 
visited  with  a  special  affliction  of  Divine  Providence ; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  Church,  as  a  body,  immediately 
discovered  the  most  open-hearted  and  open-handed 
generosity.  In  1620,  the  magistrates  and  consistory 
of  the  town  of  Privas  represented  to  the  Synod  of 
Alez,  "  the  great  losses,  damages,  and  afflictions,"  sus- 
tained by  them  since  the  death  of  their  pastor,  M. 
Chambaud;  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  lamentable 
oonditioiL  The  Assembly  immediately  ordered  six  hun- 
dred livres  to  be  "  given  for  a  present  supply,"  and  all 
the  Churches  of  the  kingdom  to  make  a  general  col- 
lection in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  Church  of  Privas  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  governor  of  Mountaban,  and  per- 
sons in  high  rank,  as  well  as  the  kindi-ed  of  the  late 
Boinister,  are  written  to,  and  earnestly  entreated  to  take 
special  care  of  the  religious  education  of  his  children, 
<*that  they  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  trained  up  m  Pofdsh  idoktry."  These  things 
may  seem  minnte  details  £ot  the  representative  Assem- 
bly of  a  large  Church  to  concern  itself  with  ;  but  they 
shew  how  warm  and  enlightened  was  the  piety  which 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  its  members.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Church  of  PaymiroU  presented  a  petition  for 
immediate  relief,  owing  to  the  whole  town  being  re- 
cently consumed  by  a  most  dreadful  fire.  The  case  is 
taken  up ;  tiie  neighbottriiig  provinces  are  exhorted  t9 
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assist  with  special  collections ;  and  the  afflicted  state 
of  the  distressed  inhabitants  is  recommended  to  the 
general  deputies,  that  by  them  it  may  be  laid  before 
the  king.  Cases  of  famine  were  met  in  a  similar 
way. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  class  of  cases  are 
those  of  neighbouring  persecuted  Churches,  persecuted 
for  the  faithful  testimony  which  they  held  up  in  behalf 
of  Protestant  truth,  and  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
Cliurch  of  France  sympathized  deeply  with  all  in  such 
circumstances.  Among  the  grounds  for  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, in  1620,  we  find  the  Sjniod  enumerating  "  the 
late  doleful  changes  happened  in  the  Churches  of  Beam, 
and  in  divers  other  Churches  and  provinces  united  and 
incorporated  with  us,  which  are  either  ruined,  or  upon 
the  very  brink  of  ruin  and  destruction."  The  Churches 
which  most  frequently  appear  in  the  records  of  the 
Church  of  France,  as  demanding  and  receiving  her 
sympathy  and  assistance,  are  those  of  the  Marquisate  of 
Saluces.  These  were  situated  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  and  were  harassed  with 
long  continued  persecution  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  at  whose  hands  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  of  these  regions  generally  suffered  se- 
verely. So  early  as  1603,  we  have  the  following 
interesting  statement  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Gap : — **  The  petition  tendered  by  our  brethren 
of  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  exiled,  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  from  their  houses  and  inheritance,  was  read,  and 
it  was  judged  reasonable  that  the  Churches  of  the 
said  Marquisate  should  be  preserved  and  confirmed  in 
their  union  and  communion  of  fiuth  and  discipline 
vhich  they  ever  had  with  the  Church  of  this  kingdom. 
And,  therefore,  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  most  hum- 
bly entreated  to  recommend  them  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
that  the  liberty  granted  them  by  his  edicts  may  be  con- 
tinned  and  confirmed  to  them.  And  letters  also  to 
this  purpose  shall  be  written  from  this  Assembly  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Duke  de  les  Diguieres,  and 
the  churches  of  the  valleys  shall  be  exhorted  to  join 
themselves  in  a  stricter  bond  of  union,  as  they  have 
done  in  times  of  former  troubles,  one  wiUi  the  other.'* 

'The  first  thing  which  the  Church  of  France  did  for 
their  suffering  brethren  was  to  give  them  the  advice 
which  seemed  most  appropriate  to  their  drcumstancea. 
Those  who  still  remained  in  their  native  land  are  ex- 
horted to  forsake  the  places  where  they  are  constrained 
to  participate  in  idolatry,  and  to  accompany  their  ba- 
nished brethren  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ.  About 
this  time,  letters  are  received  from  the  Christians  of 
the  valley  of  Barcelona,  asking  for  advice  how  to  con- 
duct themselves,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  de- 
prived, by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  "of  their  precioui 
liberty  to  profess  the  Gospel,  and  worship  God  accord- 
ing  to  his  holy  will,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures." 
The  answer  of  the  Synod  is,  that  they  most  sincerely 
condole  with  them,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
a  stricter  union  with  the  Christians  of  the  other  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  assuring  them  of  all  offers  of  Christian 
charity,  should  they  be  persecuted  or  banished.  All 
this  was  well,  but  stronger  and  more  decided  assistance 
than  that  of  advice  was  necessary,  and,  accordingly, 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France  was  not  slow  in 
awarding  it.  The  persecution  of  the  Churches  of  Sa^ 
luces  continuing,  the  Synod  of  Rochelle,  four  years  after- 
wards, called  upon  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  to 
assist  them  with  extraordinary  alms,  and  on  no  account 
to  direct  any  of  the  money  already  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose to  other  ends,  however  praiseworthy  and  good. 
Nay.  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering,  and  such  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  case, 
that  four  hundred  crowns  were  advanced  by  M.  Ber- 
nardin,  an  elder,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  from  the  col- 
lections and  the  king's  annual  grant  And  the  sums 
raised  by  the  poor,  but  still  pious,  Churches  of  France 


were  not  inconsiderable.  The  Church  of  Bordeut 
raised  four  hundred  livres,  the  Church  of  Rodieiie 
eight  hundred,  the  province  of  Poictou  one  thoa^ 
four  hundred  and  forty-four,  Brittany  seren  hunired 
and  fifty,  Normandy  one  thousand,  Zaintonge  one  tbo'j. 
sand  and  thirty-six,  Orleans  and  Berry  one  tbowaiid 
nine  hundred ;  thus,  of  five  provinces  alone,  above  fix 
thousand  livres.  All  this  was  very  creditable,  uid, 
with  God's  blessing,  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  use- 
ful to  the  cause  of  the  persecuted.  Ten  or  elera 
years  after,  instead  of  extermination,  we  read  of  oot 
Laurence  Jolly,  one  of  the  exiled  Protestsats,  bring- 
ing letters  from  the  Church  of  Guillestre,  whidi  m 
composed  of  the  poor  Salucian  refugees,  prajiop  the 
Assembly  for  a  portion  of  the  royal  grsnt  for  the  nsn- 
tenance  of  a  pastor,  **  because  they  are  u  bopes  it  auj 
allure  and  attract  a  great  many  others,  wbo  ire  rai> 
ing  under  that  sore  and  heavy  persecution,  ud  do  hn 
ger  after  the  Word  of  life,  and  ardently  desire  tk 
enlargement  of  Christ'a  kingdom."  The  Church  cwd- 
plied  with  the  request,  and  the  very  fad  (hat  sach  a 
request  was  presented,  bears  strong  testimooy  to  the 
success  with  which  the  persecuted  had  muntaiDed  their 
ground,  and  the  hope  which  they  entertained  of  grow. 
ing  strength. 

I  might  refer  to  other  cases  of  Christiaa  sympathf 
and  assistance,  such  as  that  rendered  to  the  Quuth  of 
Gignac,  when  reduced  by  the  impetuous  assaulu  of  iti 
adversaries  to  sore  afflicuon  and  straits ;  bow  tbe  pro- 
fessor of  dinnity  in  the  University  of  Nismes  wmatf 
by  the  Synod  to  visit,  and  comfort,  and  strengthea  tbe 
members,  and  how  the  province  of  Langnedoc « 
ordered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  I  w^ 
refer  also  to  the  eight  hundred  livres  which  were  jwd, 
in  1631,  to  the  Lord  Ramboullet,  an  elder  of  th« 
Church  of  Paris,  to  be  employed  by  his  agent  at  w- 
seilles  for  "  the  comfort  and  d'eli  verancc  of  die  (Ma, 
who,  for  religion  and  a  good  conscience,  kept  by  then, 
have  been  there  detained  in  chains  ever  aince  the  M 
commotions."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply « 
proofs  of  a  Christian  principle  and  diapodtioo  $afr 
ciently  conspicuous ;  the  whole  is  a  beautiful  maniK*** 
tion  of  Christianity  in  trying  times.  WfaatacoBtnrt 
to  the  narrow  sympathy,  and  cold  and  aelfiah  doinpoi 
the  men  of  the  world  I 

That  it  may  not  be  imagined  the  pleasing  pictare  n 
have  been  considering  was  the  result  of  accident  or 
national  Umperament,  I  shall  produce  a  few  pawJj 
cases  from  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Chortri  oi 
Scotland,  which  will  go  to  shew  that  the  an*  «> 
deep  and  all-comprehensive,  that  ChristJanitf  by « 
the  foundation,  and  that  in  all  countries  its  opentioo 
is  substantially  and  wonderAilly  the  same.  With  tegaro 
to  sympathy  and  relief  in  cases  of  outward  b^"'?' "* 
records  of  the  Church  are  fiiU  of  them,  throurb  • 
space  of  almost  two  hundred  years.  So  early  » 1**^ 
we  read  in  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  GW^ 
of  the  parishes  being  called  upon  to  collect  f<^ 
support  of  an  afflicted  Grecian,  who  had  been  ran^ 
by  the  Church,  for  his  kindness  towards  the  Chn>t:-iM 
in  bondage.  In  the  small  parish  of  D»ffl^' "",  !T 
shire,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Church  o*^^  ^^ 
we  find  that  a  contribution  was  made,  in  I67S,  K 
relief  of  some  Montrose  seamen,  taken  ^X.^*  -^ 
Two  years  later,  we  read  of  contribufions  *J|^^*  ^t^^ 


manifested  so  much  sympathy  and  generosity,  ^"^  • 
we  conclude  that  the  feeling  throughout  the  co"^^ 
was  general  and  deep.  Accordingly,  we  n»cft  ^^ 
innumerable  cases  where  the  General  ^^^^' ^'^ 
joined  collections  for  the  redemption  of  ^^\^ 
slavery:  In  1698,  for  Christians  detained m boW" 
inBarbary;  in  1705,fivaa«»tifeftt  Algien;  »^'''' 
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for  Captain  Stewart  and  his  crew  at  Sallee,  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  in  the  same  year, 
certain  presbyteries  are  required  to  raise  money  for  the 
redemption  of  Matthew  Roger,  a  Borrowst<7wness  sailor; 
in  1 734,  the  sum  of  fourteen  pounds  two  shillings  and 
tenpence  was  paid  for  the  release  of  a  slave  at  Algiers. 
This,  I  presume,  was  William  Dowell,  for  whom  1  find 
the  parish  of  Morham,  another  of  the  smallest  parishes 
in  Scotland,  contributed.  So  lately  as  1740,  several 
northern  synods  were  recommended  to  collect  in  be- 
hoof of  Robert  Anderson,  a  captive  at  Tangiers. 

In  reference,  again,  to  other  forms  of  distress, — such 
as  calamities  proceeding  directly  from  the  hand  of  God, 
— we  meet  with  the  same  sympathizing  spirit  and  ready 
co-operation.  In  1598  nine  presbyteries  are  called 
upon  to  assist  the  sufferers  by  a  dreadful  fire  at  Had- 
dington,  and  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  number.  In  1676 
the  small  parish  of  Dunbog  contribntes  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  town  of  Kelso,  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in 
IG/l  assists  two  poor  men  whose  houses  were  burnt  at 
Sligo  in  Ireland.  In  1733  the  parish  of  Govan  aided, 
by  collection,  the  sufferers  by  a  serious  fire  at  Paisley, 
and  in  1749  assisted  a  hundred  families  in  the  Gorbalsof 
Glaftgow,  suffering  from  the  same  calamity.  At  a 
period  when  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  was  unknown 
such  generous  aid  was  the  more  valuable. 

The  most  interesting  cases,  however,  and  those  which 
most  distinctly  mark  the  presence  of  Christian  principle 
aiid  feeling,  were  cases  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  Christian 
Churches  in  straits  and  persecutions.  There  were 
many  such  calls,  and  never  did  the  Church  of  Scotland 
fail  generously  to  respond  to  them.  I  do  not  allude 
to  mere  cases  of  Church  extension,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  America.  These 
were  very  numerous.  I  allude  to  cases  where  there 
was  actual  distress  and  suffering  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
So  early  as  1604  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  made  a  col- 
lection for  the  persecuted  Church  of  Geneva;  and  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  very  period  which  we  are  surveying. 
In  connection  with  the  Church  of  France,  the  same  pres- 
bytery collected  twelve  hundred  pounds  Scots,  for  the 
relief  of  the  French  Protestants  in  Rochelle  and  Beam. 
In  1719  the  small  parish  of  Morham  in  Haddingtonshire, 
collected  for  the  distressed  Protestant  brethren  of  Fran- 
conia  in  Germany,  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  nine  shil- 
lings and  elevenpence  Scou.  The  parish  of  Govan  in 
1739  raised  money  for  the  persecuted  Christians  of 
Piedmont;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
parochial  collections  were  general,  if  not  universal.  In 
1752  the  poor  Protestants  of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  received 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  Sterling. 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  sympathy  and 
benevolence  manifested  by  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  to  those  who  are  in  suffering  and  affliction ;  and 
such,  also,  are  a  few  parallel  specimens  of  the  same  dis- 
positions exhibited  in  the  character  and  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  And  what  do  sudi  facts  prove  ? 
They  prove  how  fallacious  and  untrue  is  the  common 
allegation  of  the  world  and  of  infidelity,  that  religious 
men,  in  their  zeal  for  the  forms  of  piety,  are  indifferent 
to  the  temporal  wants  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  best  friends  of  mere  humanity,  and,  in  point  of 
sympathy  and  liberality,  will  not  only  stand  a  comparison 
with,  but  will  be  found  immeasurably  to  out-distance 
all  the  devices  and  doings  of  the  irreligious,  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  odled.  If  any  entertain  doubt 
upon  this  point,  let  them  ask  and  ascertam  what  mere 
worldly  men  r^y  do  for  others,  and  they  will  doubt 
no  longer. 

Another  inference  dedudble  from  the  facts  presented 
is,  that  true  Christianity  is  expansive  in  its  liberality. 
Infidels  have  often  objected  to  the  Gospel  that  even  its 
virtues  are  narrow  aiid  confined,  and  have  talked  of  a 
universal  b^ocTolencey  a  citizenship  of  the  world  as  far 


nobler,  and  have  hoped  to  work  this  oat  firom  theories 
of  their  own.  Let  the  kindness  shewn  by  the  poor 
Protestant  Churches  of  France  and  Scotland  to  the 
afflicted,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  however  tir 
removed,  contradict  so  foolish  an  assertion.  What 
have  infidek ;  what  have  the  irreligious  done  to  realize 
their  own  speculations?  Where  are  the  distressed 
whom  they  have  succoured,— where  the  record  of  thdr 
liberality  ?  What  did  they  do  for  those  afflicted  parties 
whom  impoverished  Christian  Churches  were  so  for- 
ward to  aid  ?  The  truth  is,  that  though  the  Gospel 
lays  great  stress  upon  domestic  virtues  and  relative 
duties,  and  may  be  said  to  start  with  individual  affec- 
tions, yet  it  is  so  truly  expansive  in  its  character,  that 
ere  long  it  embraces  in  its  benevolent  regards,  the 
whole  human  race  in  their  noblest  interests,  while  the 
aim  of  infidelity  to  begin  with  general  and  do  away  with 
particular  affections,  as  narrow,  is  not  only  unsuited  to 
the  weakness  of  our  nature,  but  frequently  terminates 
in  intense  selfishness,  nay,  must  do  so,  from  drying  up 
the  very  source  of  large  and  expanded  affections. 


THB  SFECIAL  FRIVILGOBS  OF  THE  NOBLES 
OF  ISBAEL: 

A  DISCOURSE. 
By  TBJt  RiT.  John  Wiugbt, 

AllOQ. 

"  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  they  saw 
the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as 
it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire- stone,  and  as 
it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  deamess." — 
ExoD.  xxiv.  9,  10. 

In  considering  the  remarkable  passage  before  us, 
the  grand  topic  to  which  I  shaU  direct  your  atten- 
tion is  the  wonderful  sight  which  Moses  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  beheld.  It  was  no  other  than  "  the 
God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire-stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness." 

L  To  whom  was  the  privilege  of  beholding  the 
God  of  Israel  granted  ?  It  was  to  Moses,  the  king 
in  Jeshuruu,  the  lawgiver,  the  mediator  between 
God  and  the  people ;  to  his  brother  Aaron,  who 
was  afterwards  consecrated  to  the  high-priesthood ; 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abmu ;  and  to 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  chosen,  probably 
on  account  of  their  seniority  and  rank,  from  the 
various  Hebrew  tribes.  When  the  moral  law  was 
given,  it  was  in  the  hearing  of  dil  the  people,  who 
also  beheld  the  tokens  of  the  divine  presence,  and 
were  consequently  struck  with  terror ;  but  when 
this  display  was  made  of  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  it  was  not  to  the  congregation  in  general, 
but  to  the  select  party  we  have  named.  So  God 
has  given  evidence  to  the  whole  world  of  his  being 
and  perfections ;  but  to  a  select  class  of  men  has 
he,  with  much  greater  clearness,  revealed  himself. 
Christ  has  manifested  his  name  in  a  specially 
bright  and  heart-affecting  manner  to  those  only 
"  who  have  been  given  him  out  of  the  world.**  Of 
the  saints  of  God,  some  are  more  highly  favonred 
with  discoveries  of  his  glory  than  others,  because 
they  have  better  improved  the  opportunities  they 
have  enjoyed.  The  seventy  elders  saw  more  than 
the  people  in  the  camp :  Moaes,  and  bis  minister 
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«lder8 :  and  Moses  was  admitted  to  an  intimacy 
with  God,  not  then  vonchaafed  to  Joshua ;  for  on. 
'  the  seventh  day,  after  leaving  the  select  party  in 
company  with  his  minister,  he  was  summoned 
alone  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud  on  the  mount, 
where  he  remained  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
The  more  we  improve  hy  what  we  already  know, 
the  higher  shall  we  be  authorised  to  climb  the 
mount,  the  more  shall  we  be  enabled  to  know. 
In  being  admitted  to  this  peculiar  intimacy  with 
God,  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ.  He  dwelt  from 
eternity  in  the  Father's  bosom,  and  is  thereby  well 
qualified  for  acquainting  us  with  the  perfections 
and  requirements  of  God«  No  mere  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  but  the  eternal  Son  having 
measured  the  depths  of  his  infinite  glory,  and 
gazing  ever  on  his  splendour,  can  tell  us  what  he 
is.  John  refers  to  this  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Mediator  alone,  in  saying,  **  The  law  was  given 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truUi  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 
No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  decided  him/'  As  Moses  afterward  com- 
municated to  the  people  the  revelations  he  had 
received  from  God  on  the  mount ;  so  has  Christ, 
the  great  Teacher,  come  from  God,  to  tell  us  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard.  To  him,  therefore,  should 
we  look  up,  that  he  may  manifest  to  us  the  gloi^ 
of  the  Godhead,  that  he  may  reveal  to  us,  by  his 
Word  and  Spirit,  the  will  of  God,  for  our  salva- 
tion. 

II.  Where  was  this  wonderful  s^fat  beheld  by 
the  nobles  of  Israel  ?  It  was  on  Mount  Sinai,  where 
the  moral  law  had  shortly  before  been  given. 
**  Come  up,*  said  God  to  Moses ;  and  the  elders 
went  up,  not  to  the  summit,  but  partly  np  the 
mountain*  Sinai  in  Arabia,  for  the  reason  now 
specified,  is  a  very  remarkable  mount;  for  we 
cannot  help  associating  with  it,  the  discoveries 
which  God  has  there  made  of  himself.  There, 
while  Moses  fed  the  flock  of  Jethro,  the  God  of 
his  fathers  appeared  to  him  in  a  bush,  which  burn- 
ed without  being  consumed,  and  commissioned 
him  to  deliver  the  oppressed  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
There^  with  the  accompaniments  of  thick  dark- 
ness, and  thunder,  arid  lightning,  was  a  voice,  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  heard  pronouncing  the 
ten  commandments.  There,  the  nobles  of  Israel 
beheld  God ;  and  there,  long  afterward,  the  Word 
of  Jehovah  came  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  not  in  the 
great  and  strong  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor 
in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  vojce.  For  ns, 
a  pilgrimage  to  Arabia,  that  we  may  see  Israel's 
God,  is  not  requisite.  Hie  ordinances  of  grace 
are  the  mountains  on  which  he  exhibits  hiniself ; 
for  his  promise  is,  "  In  all  places  where  I  record 
my  name,  I  wiU  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  If  we  enter  into  our  closet,  and  shut  out 
the  world  from  our  thoughts,  and,  in  submission 
to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  engage  aright 
in  the  exercises  of  meditation  and  prayer — ^if  we 
thirst  for  the  courts  of  the  Kving  God,  longing  for 
a  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  the  sanctVAry^-if 
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the  mount  of  holy  communion  with  him« — then 
may  we  expect  such  a  discovery  of  the  pofections 
of  the  Deity  to  be  made  to  our  sonl,  as  can  be  re»- 
sonably  looked  for  in  our  present  imperfect  skater 
Had  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  the  elders,  not  dimb- 
ed  the  mount,  they  wovld  not  have  seen  what  thqr 
were  privileged  to  see :  and  if  we  ascend  not  tlM 
mounts  of  divinely  instituted  ordinanoes,  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  God  will  manifest 
himself  to  us,  otherwise  than  to  the  world. 

III.  When  was  this  great  sight  beheld  by  the 
nobles  of  Israel  ?  It  was  after  the  solemn  republi- 
cation which  had  just  been  made  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  While  the  moral  law,  as  a  oovenant  of 
works,  was  renewed  on  Sinai, — ^not  became  the 
people  had  any  ability  of  themselves  to  comply 
with  its  requirements,  but  that,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
it  might  lead  them  to  Christ,  that  they  m^f  be 
justified  by  faith, — ^it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that 
a  renewal  was  also  made  of  the  covenant  oC  grace. 
What  were  the  sacrifices,  and  instmmenta  of  ser- 
vice, and  ablutions,  and  feasts  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy, then  instituted,  but  shadows  of  good  things 
to  come  at  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  the  sub- 
stance being  Christ,  as  Paul  largely  shows  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  Having  made  thii  ne- 
cessary explanation,  we  request  your  attention  to 
the  context.  Moses  is  commanded  to  bring  np 
the  elders,  and  directions  are  given  respecting  the 
manner  of  the  solenm  approach.  Then,  we  read, 
'<  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments :  and  all  the 
people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said.  All  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  da" 
Next  morning  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Loid, 
the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  by  Mo8»  on 
the  altar  and  the  people,  he  saying  at  the  same 
time,  <<  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  oonoeming  aU  these 
words."  God  gave  himself  to  the  people  in  a 
covenant  of  grace,  engaging  to  be  their  God ;  and 
they  gave  themselves  to  him  in  a  covenant  of 
duty,  engaging  to  be  his  people;  and  the  compact 
was  ratified  or  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  SKrifice, 
which  was  typical  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  whereby 
the  new  covenant  or  testament  has  been  seakd. 
Now,  it  was  subsequently  to  diose  solemn  typical 
observances,  that  the  Hebrew  nobles,  who  had 
joined  in  them,  saw  the  glory  of  the  Crod  of  Israel 
This  suggests  to  us  a  very  important  lesson*  We 
cannot  expect  a  proper  view  of  the  perfectiein  of 
God,  till,  by  uniting  us  with  Christ,  he  has  made 
with  us  an  everlasting  covenant,  even  the  son 
mercies  of  David.  Previously  to  this,  indeed,  tai 
preparatory  for  this,  we  must  know  something  of 
his  character;  for  how,  otherwise,  shall  we  be 
suitably  affected  by  his  terrors,  or  allured  bj  his 
graeioos  promises?  But  it  is  only  after  we'hav« 
been  renewed,  acoonfing  to  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  in  knowledge,  righteou5nr<cs 
and  true  holiness,  that  we  shall  have  those  di«cv 
veriea  of  God  made  to  out  seal,  which  ahsdl  excito 
theprofonndestgiatitad^adadauB^iQi^  aadi^ 


verence,  ana  lOTe*  i¥  is  en  namn  atone^  qi 
whose  hope  of  acoeptanee  with  Ood  rests  on  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christy  offered  by  him  on  the 
aJtar  of  his  divinity,  that  Paul  buys,  "  We  all* 
with  open  (or  unveiled)  face  bgholdingf  98  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord" 

Some  other  circnmstances  connected  with  this 
great  sight  must  now  be  noticed  by  us.  The 
persons  favoured  were  to  worship  the  Ix)rd  afar 
off.  The  most  gracious  discoveries  which  God 
makes  of  himself  have  no  tendency  (but  the  oon« 
trary)  to  lessen  the  profound  reverence  with  which 
he  must  be  regarded,  and  approached  by  us.  Such 
mon  as  Moses  and  Elijah,  when  admitted  to  inti- 
mate intercoursfs  with  the  Most  High,  were  filled 
with  awe.  With  the  same  veneration  ought  we 
invariably  to  ascend  the  mount  of  ordinances, 
where  God  appears.  The  Hebrews  saw  the  divine 
glory  together.  Moses  was  alone  on  Horeb  when 
he  sa^v  the  burping  bush,  and  ^lone  on  the  mount 
forty  days.  Now,  however^  others  were  allpw^d 
to  share  with  him  in  the  amazing  revelation  mads 
to  him.  Thus  their  own  faith  in  the  revelations 
made  by  Moses  would  be  confirmed ;  and  thus 
were  they  qualified  for  preparing  the  people  for 
such  further  communications  as  Uie  inspired  le^s- 
lator  should  be  instructed  to  address  to  them.  In 
our  closet  we  see  alone  the  divine  glory ;  in  the 
Church,  and  at  the  sacramental  feast,  we  must 
expect  the  manifestation  in  common  with  our 
fellow-worshippers.  This  sight  was  vouchsafed, 
that  the  people  might  be  prepared  for  additional 
relig-ious  ordinances.  It  was  designed  thai  all 
Israel,  instructed  by  the  elders,  s^uld  be  thus 
excited  to  fulfil  the  more  cheevfblly  their  covenant 
engagement,  **  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will 
we  do,  and  be  obedient." 

IV.  Let  us  now  show  what  was  seen  by  the  el- 
ders of  Israel  on  the  mount.  They  beheld  not  the 
substance  of  God,  for  he  is  immaterial,  and  ther»> 
fore  invisible ;  nor  did  they  see  an  image  fitted  to 
convey  any  conceptions  regarding  the  mode  of  the 
divine  existence,  for  this  charge  was  given  by 
Moses  to  the  people :  "  Take  ye  good  heed  unto 
yourselves,  (for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on 
the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  in  Horeb^  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  five,)  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and 
make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
^gnre,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female."  Yet,  while 
the  substance  of  God  w(is,  to  the  elders,  and  is  to  us, 
necessarily  invisible,  they  beheld  a  striking  symbol 
of  his  special  presence.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
Church,  Jehovah  manifested  himself  in  divers 
manners  ;  sometimes  in  dreams,  sometimes  in  an 
audible  voice,  sometimes  in  the  oracles  of  Urim 
and  Thummim,  sometimes  in  human  appearance. 
The  man  whom  Abraham  saw  just  before  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled 
in  Penuel,  who  stood  before  Joshua  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  to  whom  belonged  divine  names,  and 
titles,  and  attributes,  to  whom  were  ascribed 
divine  works,  and  to  whom  was  rendered  divine 


wgran^i^  w«s  uw  serona  x^oraou  oi  uie  vjoaneaa,  m 
the  appearance  of  a  man*  The  high-priest  saw  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  above  the  mercy-seat,  between 
the  oheiuhun,  the  Sheldnah,  that  bri^t  doud 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence. 
Now,  some  such  symbol»  by  which  the  mind  was 
addressed,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses^  mar 
have  been  seen  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  for  it  is 
said,  **  they  saw  God,"  that  is,  were  favoured  widi 
some  ^MBcial  manifestatimi  of  his  presence.  We 
are  pbonly  tdd  what  they  saw.  *<  They  saw  the 
God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire-stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness."  The 
siq^phire  of  the  ancients  was  a  half  transparent 
stone  of  deep  blue  tinged  with  whiter  and  spotted 
with  stars  oJF  a  goJden  colour.  This  description 
of  the  pedestal  on  which  Grod  was  seen,  evidently 
fiuls  to  convey  the  impression  of  its  splendour 
made  on  the  mind  of  ttie  historian ;  such  is  the 
poverty  of  human  language,  that  an  adequate  con* 
ception  of  it  could  not  be  conveyed  to  us.  The 
kindred  dtscnptions  in  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  may  be  examined  in  connection  with 
our  text.  The  various  forms  of  manifestation 
addressed  to  the  senses,  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, were  suited  to  the  Church  in  her  earlier 
days,  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  had  not  been 
completed ;  but  when  the  canon  had  been  sealed, 
and  the  last  dispensation  of  the  ChQrch,*--not  to 
be  shsken  or  removed  like  the  Jewish,^ — ^had  been 
fully  established,  such  modes  of  revelation  ceased. 
God  is  a  spirit ;  our  dispensation  of  the  covenant 
is  mora  spiritual  than  the  former,  therefore  we 
must  now  expeet  discoveries  of  God  to  be  made, 
not  to  the  senses,  but  directly  to  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  Overlooking,  at  present,  the  les- 
sons regarding  the  Most  Hig^  which  should  be 
read  by  us  in  the  volumes  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, and  remembering  that  God  has  exalted 
his  Word  as  the  medium  of  reveUtion,  above  all 
else  by  which  be  makes  himself  known,  we  shall 
show  briefly,  how  his  glory  is  to  be  seen  in  Christ. 
Christ  is  said  to  be  <<  the  brightness  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person"  or 
substance ;  he  is  called  ^  the  inuige  of  the  in- 
visible God ;"  the  apostle  thus  writes :  "  God, 
who  commanded  the  nght  to  shine  ont  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Christ  reveals  God  by  the  constitution 
of  his  person,  viewed  as  Mediator.  He  is  God  as 
well  as  man;  but,  as  God,  he  dwelt  with  the 
Father  from  etemiW,  and  personal  properties,  not 
belonging  to  the  Father,  are  attributed  to  him. 
Can  clearer  or  more  convincing  evidence  be  given, 
that,  while  there  is  an  essenti^  unity  in  the  divine 
nature,  there  is  a  plurality  of  subsistences,  which 
we  commonly  call  persons  ?  We  are  not  required 
to  believe  the  manner  of  the  fact,  which  is  not 
contrary  to  our  rewion  but  above  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  the  fact  itoelf  being  thus  clearly  reyealed 
must  be  received  as  indubitable.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, on  the  mount  of  ordinances^  gaze  on  tha 


glory  of  the  God-man,  for  •<  1  am  m  the  Jfsther," 
Kaid  he,  *^  and  the  Father  in  me ;  and  he  that  hath 
seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father." 

The  perfections  of  God  are  farther  displayed  in 
the  mediatorial  work  and  g^ce  of  Christ.  By  his 
work  we  mean  his  obedience  rendered  to  the  holy 
law  of  God  under  the  curse,  and  the  suffering  to 
which  he  submitted  on  account  of  guilt,  in  the 
room  of  those  whom  he  represented  in  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  He  obeyed  in  every  tittle  that  law 
which  had  been  issued  by  himself  amid  Sinai's  ter- 
rors, and  thus  it  was  more  honoured  than  by  the 
conformity  to  it  of  the  highest  of  mere  creatures. 
He  satisfied  for  guilt,  and  thus  were  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  God,  in  reconciling  the  claims  of 
his  justice  and  faithfulness  with  the  free  salvation 
of  man  ;  the  holiness  of  God,  in  resolving  to  sup- 
port the  honour  of  his  law  and  government,  at  the 
expense  of  his  Son's  blood  ;  the  righteousness  of 
God,  in  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  who  was  guilty 
because  of  the  guilt  of  his  people  imputed  to  him ; 
the  amazing  love  of  God,  in  sending  into  the  world, 
for  the  redemption  of  his  enemies,  one  sustaining 
the  relation  to  him  of  only  begotten  and  eternal  Son. 
In  reference  to  the  display  thus  made  by  himself  of 
the  glory  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Deity,  Jesus 
said,  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 

The  grace  of  Christ,  or  the  loving,  tender,  com- 
passionate manner,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
weak,  the  timid,  the  desponding,  eminently  illus- 
trates the  love  and  grace  of  God  in  the  redemption 
of  the  soul.  He,  then,  who  sees  Jesus  aright  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  sees  the  Father.  Thus,  in  Gros- 
pel  times,  is  the  vision  of  God  vouchsafed.  Let 
it  be  our  earnest  prayer,  then,  that  God  may  be 
beheld  by  us  in  the  face  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
vision  of  his  glory  may  be  productive  of  suitable 
effects  on  our  heart  and  oar  life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  SACRED  SCRIPTURE, 

DERIVED   FROM  MODERN  RESEARCHES   ON 

EGYPTIAN   ANTIQUITIES. 

Pa&tL 

[Extracted  from  the  Athenettm  of  July  10^  1S37.] 

The  discoveries  made  of  late  years  in  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties, which  seem  ahnost  miraculously  to  have  brought  the 
youth,  or  rather  the  infancy,  of  civilization  into  the  pre- 
sence of  its  age,  after  so  long  an  interval  of  oblivion,  have 
a  remarkable  interest,  from  the  light  they  throw  on  many 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Biblical  history.  We  need 
not  refer  to  profane  history  for  proofs  of  the  connection 
between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  various  nomad 
races  of  shepherd-Jungs  to  which  the  Israelites  belonged. 
Abraham,  the  founder  of  their  race,  visited  Egypt,  and 
found  there  an  organized  government.  The  settlement 
of  the  Jews  in  Goshen  seems  to  have  prospered,  until 
*'  another  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph," — an  ex- 
pression whidi  clearly  intimates  a  change  of  dynasty. 
Consequently,  as  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  previous  to 
that  event,  lived  in  terms  of  amity  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  Mizraim,  they  must  have  profited  by  their 
superior  civilization,  and  borrowed  from  them  the  in- 
struments of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  luxury. 
Finally,  the  Jewish  legislator  was  **  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians;"  and  his  ceremonial  laws 


COnxaiu   many  iraces  ui   usages  ucnTcu  Aruiu 

race,  accommodated  to  a  nobler  faith  and  a  purer  ^ 
ship. 

Agriculture  in  Central  Egypt  appears  to  liav?  been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  priests  and  kingBb. 
Even  in  the  representation  of  a  victorious  monarch  oooi* 
ing  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods  for  their  protectkm,  die 
importance  of  agriculture  u  manifested  amid  all  the 
"pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  gloriooa  war;" 
when  the  king  comes  forward  to  present  hia  offerij^, 
a  priest  holds  out  to  him  a  bundle  of  com,  which  tbs 
monarch  cuts  through  with  a  sickle  before  depositzi^ 
his  gifts  on  the  altar.  Husbandry,  indeed,  was  the 
parent  of  civilization ;  but  in  Egypt  there  were  many 
drcumstanoes  which  rendered  it  of  peculiar  importaace. 
The  most  influential  of  these  was  the  limited  extent  of 
the  fertile  ground,  the  complete  dependence  of  the  tai^ 
mer  on  irrigation  for  success,  and  the  short  proportion 
of  the  year  to  whidi  agricultural  operations  were  con- 
sequently confined.  There  was  no  necessity  to  manare 
the  ground ;  the  seed  cast  upon  the  moist  earth  sunk 
in  of  itself,  or  was  trodden  down  by  cattle.  The  plough 
was  used  for  harrowing  rather  than  tuimog  the  soil ; 
in  all  representations  on  the  monuments,  we  see  that  it 
follows  the  sower. 

The  plough  is  very  simple  in  its  constructioa.  It  is 
sometimes  a  mere  triangle,  Uke  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  whose  shape  is  probably  derived  from  tbi$ 
agricultural  implement,  and  it  is  in  such  a  state  msiaged 
by  the  hand.  It  could  only  scratch  the  earth  lightly, 
and  was  probably  only  employed  to  turn  a  light  caith 
over  the  seed.  There  are  no  wheels  to  if,  and  eTes  a 
handle  and  traces  are  wanting  when  it  is  not  drawn  by 
oxen.  In  some  cases  there  appears  to  have  been  co 
metal  share,  but  in  others  it  is  distinctly  exhibited. 
No  figure  that  we  have  seen  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
practice  to  yoke  animals  of  a  different  race  together ; 
but  the  prohibition  of  Moses,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  plou^ 
with  an  ass  and  an  ox  together,"  Deut  xxiL  10, 
proves  that  the  custom  prevailed  in  Egypt,  aa  it  still 
does  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant 

It  would  appear  that  the  hand-plough  was  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  pick-axe,  and  this  would  he  necessary  ia 
an  irrigated  country,  for  when  the  water  runa  off,  (be 
soil,  which  is  similar  to  a  drained  marsh,  becomes  bard 
and  stifT. 

The  monuments  prove  that  several  varietiea  of  grain 
were  cultivated,  and  fully  confirm  the  accuracy  of  iht 
enumeration  in  the  description  which  Moaes  gives  of 
the  plague  of  hail.  "  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  wert 
smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  the  flax  was 
boiled.  But  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten, 
for  they  were  not  grown  up."  Exod.  ix.  31,  32.  U 
is  not  so  easy  to  identify  the  rye  as  the  other  produce, 
but  the  wheat  and  the  barley  occur  often  enough  ;  ani 
of  the  flax  we  have  not  only  the  harvest,  but  all  the 
further  processes  to  which  it  was  aubjected 

Very  little  labour  was  required  between  sowing  and 
reaping,  for  there  are  scarcely  any  weeds  in  £g}pt; 
no  traces  of  the  intermediate  operations  between  teie^ 
time  and  harvest,  so  important  in  our  system  of  fiirroin^, 
can  be  discovered  on  the  monuments.  They  usually 
sowed  in  November  and  the  harvest  was  ripe  in  AitiiL 
The  corn  is  cut  with  a  sickle ;  its  shape  does  not  did^ 
materially  from  that  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  reapers  merely  cut  off  the  ears,  for  straw  was  of 
no  value  in  Egypt ;  reeds  were  a  better  material  fur 
thatching ;  their  cattle  and  horses  seem  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  have  been  stabled,  and  consequently  litter  was  nut 
required ;  the  chaff  was  preferred  to  the  straw  for  stuf- 
fing beds.  We  find,  however,  that  straw  was  usied  in 
the  manufacture  of  bricks ;  the  stems  of  the  corn  left 
by  the  reapers  were  plucked  up  by  the  hand  ibr  the 
brick-makers,  and  as  this  was  both  tedious  and  toil* 
some,  we  can  estimate  the  injustice  of  Pharaoh  whca 


The  narrative  requires  a  little  explanation,  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  afford.  "  And  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  same  day  the  task-masters  of  the  people  and  their 
officers,  saying,  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick  as  heretofore :  let  them  go  and  gather 
straw  for  themselves."  Exod.  v.  6,  7.  These  task- 
masters were  similar  in  character  to  the  slave-drivers 
of  the  West  Indies;  they  often  appear  on  the  monu- 
ments armed  with  formidable  whips,  and  the  slaves 
crouch  before  them  in  terror.  The  usual  punishment 
for  negligent  slaves  was  to  extend  the  unfortunate 
wretch  at  full  length  with  his  face  to  the  ground ;  his 
hands  and  feet  were  held  by  his  fellow-captives,  and  an 
executioner  beat  him  with  rods  until  the  anger  of  the 
overseer  was  satisfied.  In  addition  to  the  task-masters, 
Moses  mentions  "  the  officers ; "  these  were  secretaries 
or  clerks,  who  took  an  account  of  all  public  and  private 
revenues  ;  we  find  them  constantly  on  the  monuments, 
^vith  their  pen  and  tablet ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a 
specimen  of  Egyptian  humour,  that  the  artists  invariably 
give  an  appearance  of  shrewdness  and  cunning  to  those 
accountants,  who  were  probably  as  unpopular  in  Egypt, 
as  excisemen  in  England,  and  tithe-proctors  in  Ireland. 
Indeed,  they  properly  belonged  to  this  class  of  func- 
tionaries, for  the  king  was  lord  of  the  soil  in  Egypt ; 
rent  was  the  tax  paid  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  least  after  the  period  of  Joseph's  administra- 
tion. Joseph,  as  we  are  informed,  "  bought  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh  ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every 
man  his  field,  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them. ' 
We  must  remember  that  the  tyrannical  Pharaoh  issued 
his  orders,  prohibiting  the  supply  of  straw,  about  two 
months  before  the  Hme  of  harvest.  If,  therefore,  the 
straw  had  not  been  usually  left  standing  in  the  fields, 
he  would  have  required  from  the  IsraeUtes  a  physical 
Impossibility;  but  the  narrative  shows  us  that  the 
Israelites  found  the  stems  of  the  last  year's  harvest 
standing  in  the  fields :  "  So  the  people  were  scattered 
abroad  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather  stub- 
ble instead  of  straw."  Exod.  v.  12.  By  stubble  the 
historian  clearly  means  the  stalks  that  remained  from 
the  last  year's  harvest. 

When  the  com  was  cut  down,  it  was  not,  as  with 
ns,  bound  into  sheaves,  but  the  ears  were  piled  in  bas- 
kets, and  carried  by  labourers  to  the  threshing-floor. 

There  is  very  little  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  bas- 
kets ;  capacity,  not  elegance,  was  the  condition  of  their 
structure.  From  the  mode  of  reaping  and  gathering 
the  harvest,  there  could  be  no  employment  for  gleaners, 
and  accordingly  we  can  discover  none  upon  the  monu- 
ments. Neither  is  there  any  appearance  of  such  a  fes- 
tival as  harvest-home ;  the  presence  of  the  royal  officers 
to  receive  the  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce,  which 
was  probably  the  lion's  share,  rendered  harvest  any 
thing  but  a  j  oyous  season  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 
It  was  remarked  by  the  members  of  the  French  Ck>m- 
roission,  that  there  was  a  great  similarity  between  the 
joyless  looks  of  the  husbandmen  on  the  monuments,  and 
the  sombre  countenances  of  the  modem  Fellahs,  whose 
toil  is  so  wretchedly  remunerated.  This,  however,  is  only 
true  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  winnowing  and  mea- 
suring the  crop.  The  threshing-floor  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  several  fiirms,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  labourers  who  bring  their  baskets  to  it. 
Threshing  was  always  performed  by  oxen,  a  custom  to 
which  we  find  firequent  reference  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
One  of  the  Levitical  precepts  was,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  oz  that  treadeth  out  the  com." 

The  imperfection  of  this  operation  is  sufficiently 
evident,  and  yet  it  is  continued  in  most  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  the  present  day.  This  adherence  to  ancient 
usages,  long  after  their  defects  are  pointed  out,  seems 
to  belong  to  agriculture  in  most  countries ;  in  Ireland 
it  was  long  usual  to  set  fire  to  the  straw,  which  was 


several  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice,  but  so  obstinate  were  the  Irish  in  their 
adherence  to  it,  that  *'  permission  to  bum  oats  in  the 
straw,"  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  stipulations  be- 
tween the  Roman  embolic  confederates  and  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  in  the  Council  of  Elilkenny.  We  may  add, 
that  a  similar  usage  seems  to  have  been  common  with 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  for  bran  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  old  verb  brennen,  to  burn.  In  Egypt  it  was  un- 
necessary to  scorch  the  corn  with  fire  before  turning  in 
the  oxen,  as  the  ears  were  dried  in  the  sun  until  the 
outer  husk  became  crisp  and  brittle ;  still  the  crushing 
out  of  the  grain  was  so  incomplete,  that  winnowing 
became  a  very  important  operation. 

When  the  oxen  had  sufficiently  trodden  the  ears,  the 
com  was  thrown  out  altogether  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  It  was  then  flung  upwards  in  the  wind,  which 
removed  the  chaff  and  broken  straw.  To  this  the 
Psalmist  alludes  when  he  says,  *'  The  ungodly  are  like 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away."  Psalm  i.  4. 
Unthreshed  ears,  dods  of  earth,  and  gross  impurities, 
were  removed  by  a  sieve,  and  the  winnowed  heap, 
which  contained  many  ears  of  com  not  yet  broken,  or 
at  least  imperfectly  crushed  out,  was  again  subjected  to 
the  threshing  of  the  oxen.  After  this  second  operation, 
the  com  was  once  more  flung  against  the  wind  by  a  shovel, 
or  a  square  instrument  like  a  board  slightly  scooped, 
similar  to  the  shovels  used  in  corn  stores,  but  without  the 
handle,  which,  in  our  translation  of  Isaiah,  is  called  a 
fim.  "  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses  that 
plough  the  ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender,  which 
hath  been  winnowed  with  the  shovel  and  with  the  fan." 
Isaiah  xxx.  24.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in 
St.  Matthew,  that  the  fan  was  considered  the  more  per- 
fect winnowing  implement,  for  the  Baptist,  describing 
the  advent  of  Christ,  says,  "  Whose  fan  is  in  hi$  hand, 
and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his 
wheat  into  the  garner,  but  the  chaff  he  will  bum  with 
unquenchable  fire."  Matt.  iii.  12. 

The  scattered  straw,  and  the  light  chaff  entangled 
in  the  stubble,  was  burned  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  the  ground,  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  practice  in  Egypt,  where,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depended 
wholly  on  irrigation.  The  winnowed  corn  was  re- 
moved to  the  granary  in  measured  vessels  of  equal  ca- 
pacity, to  fiiciUtate  the  keeping  of  a  proper  account. 
The  royal  officer,  with  his  pen  and  tablet,  is  always 
present  at  the  winnowing  and  storing. 

When  the  com  was  stored,  the  husbandman  was  at 
leisure  until  the  next  flood.  This  respite  from  labour 
enabled  the  Egyptians  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  to  processions,  religious  feasts,  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  But  their  horticultural  operations  required 
more  continuous  care,  and  we  know  of  no  other  ancient 
nation  in  which  gardening  received  so  much  attention. 
From  the  total  disregard  of  perspective  in  the  ptdntings 
and  bas-reliefs,  the  representations  of  Egyptian  gardens 
are  very  confused,  and,  at  first,  suggest  very  few  ideas 
of  beauty.  A  closer  examination  proves  that  their 
pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Dutch  style,  which  was  so  fashionable  in 
England  about  a  century  ago.  The  flower-beds  are 
square  and  formal ;  the  raised  terraces  run  in  straight 
lines ;  arbours  of  trellis- work  occur  at  definite  intervals, 
covered  with  vines  and  other  creepers,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify.  Almost  the  only  tree  is  the  date- 
palm,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  special 
reverence.  It  is  always  planted  in  the  most  exposed 
and  driest  part  of  the  inclosure.  Some  of  the  ponds 
are  stored  with  water-fowl,  and  others  with  fish.  Ve- 
getables are  depicted  i^  ^^^  variety  and  abundance. 
It  is,  indeed,  impo^\)\e  ^  ^ook  at  any  representetion 
of  an  Egyptian  ga^e<^t  ''^^<>^^  feeling  some  sympathy 


tbe  desert.  "  The  children  of  Iinel  also  wept  agaiti, 
and  said,  who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remem- 
ber the  fish,  which  we  did  eai  in  Egypt  freely ;  the 
cucumbers  and  tbe  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  the  garlick ;  but  now  our  aoul  is  dried 
away,  there  is  nothing  at  all  beside  this  manna  before 
our  eyes."  Numb.  xi.  4,  5,  6. 

We  find  the  lotus-harvest  usually  connected  with 
horticulture ;  at  first,  the  pUnt  might  be  mistaken  for 
com,  but  it  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  greenneta 
of  the  stem,  and  by  the  waved  lines,  which  show  that 
it  was  planted  in  well  watered  beds.  The  gathefers 
of  the  lotus  appear  to  hare  cut  the  stem  off  dose  to  the 
roots,  vtrith  a  sickle  shorter  and  sharper  than  that  tts«d 
for  reaping  the  com.  We  clearly  see  that  the  lotus 
reed  Was  looked  upon  as  far  more  valuable  than  straw ; 
great  care  b  shown  in  binding  tfa^m  into  sheaves,  and 
those  who  carry  them  ^ichibit  an  anxious  caution  against 
breaking  the  stem.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  lotus 
was  gathered  boUi  green  and  ripe,  and  that  the  A-uit 
was  extracted  by  drawing  the  hedds  through  a  toothed 
instrument  not  unlike  that  used,  for  cleaning  flax ;  tiiter 
Which  the  stems  were  preserved  fbr  a  great  vftriety  of 
domestic  purposes. 

The  lotus-beds  appear  to  hare  been  kept  constantly 
flooded  to  the  depth  of  about  nit  or  sevcfn  inches ;  the 
succulent  vegetables,  and  some  trees,  required  to  be 
regularly  watered,  and  in  every  ^den  we  find  several 
reservoirs  established.  Tbe  water  is  generally  drawn 
up  by  the  hand,  but  we  find  several  contrivances  to 
.facilitate  labour,  one  of  which  is  in  use  at  this  day,  in 
the  market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brentford. 
It  is  a  simple  application  of  the  lever :  a  stone  at 
one  end  raises  up  the  bucket  from  the  well  by  a  string 
fiistened  to  the  other,  and  the  attendant  has  only  the 
labour    of   pulling  down    the   bucket  when  empty. 

•*  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  were,  and 
indeed  are,  proverbially  the  lowest  class  of  the  popular 
tion  in  Eastern  countries.  Indeed,  one  of  the  advantages 
which  Moses  dwells  most  upon,  to  show  tbe  superiority 
of  the  promised  land,  is,  that  it  would  not  require  the 
toil  of  watering  like  the  land  of  Egypt.  "  The  knd 
whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst 
thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs ;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain 
of  heaven."  Deut,  xi.  10,  11.  The  phrase,  "water- 
ing with  the  foot,**  which  has  perplexed  commentstort, 
is  illustrated  on  the  monuments  by  our  finding  channels 
or  drains  cut  through  the  plantations,  which  may  be 
opened  or  closed  by  merely  turning  the  earth  with  the 
foot.  Cotton  was  certainly  cultivated  in  Upper  Egypt, 
but  we  have  not  met  with  any  representation  of  the 
plant  on  the  monuments  $  at  least,  none  whieh  can  be 
decisively  identified.  But  eotton  and  the  grape-vine 
belong  more  properlv  to  the  manufiictures  of  Egypt, 
which  we  shall  examme  in  a  separate  artide. 

The  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle  was  an  important 
branch  of  Egyptian  husbandry,  but  less  so  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  nation  so  remarkable  for  animal 
idolatry.  The  cow  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  was  never 
sacrificed ;  but  the  bull  is  not  an  uncommon  offering. 
The  worship  of  the  bull  Apis,  was  limited  to  a  single 
beast,  whose  characterisde  marks  separated  him  from 
the  ordinary  herd.  Large  herds  of  black  cattle  are 
common  on  the  monuments ;  the  ox  Was  used  both  fbr 
food  and  agricultural  labour;  we  have  already  notfeed 
that  it  was  employed  both  in  ploughing  and  threshing. 
Swine  were  undean  beasts :  goats  were  sacred  only  hi 
some  districts ;  but  sheep,  which  are  so  important  to 
modern  farmers,  occur  very  rarely. 

Great  attention  was  muiifestly  paid  to  the  breeding 
Hid  trnnin^  of  horsirs;  thejr  wero  vsed  for  drawm^ 


know,  for  agricultural  Uboar.  These  is  no  example  of 
a  mounted  cavalier,  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  tbe 
use  of  the  horse  for  liding  was  tinkhown  in  tlie  paZmy 
days  of  Egyptian  dvllisatioa.  The  raee  of  horses  seems 
to  belong  to  the  noble  bteed,  of  whidi  specimeia  are 
still  found  in  the  Talley  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  Doa- 
gola.  In  this  part  of  husbandry  the  Bgyptiaos  were  «o 
superior,  that  they  supplied  witf-steeds  to  foreign  na- 
tions. It  is  recorded,  that  "  they  brought  onto  So^ 
mon  horses  out  of  Egypt,"  2  Chron.  ix.  28,  for  the 
pnfpOSe  of  mounting  Ins  numerous  cavalry.  No  &e- 
seription  could  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  fimcy 
and  splendour  displayed  in  the  harness  and  trappings  of 
favourite  steeds. 

Mules  and  asses  both  oceor ;  the  latter  are  tery  dzf. 
ferent  from  the  despised  animals  whose  name  is  fro- 
verbially  assodated  with  stupidity.  The  Egyptian  ass 
is  a  noble  animal,  inferior  only  to  the  horx,  and  ws 
worthy  of  bearing  the  judges  of  IsraeL  Deborsh's 
address,  "  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that 
sit  in  judgment,  and  vralk  by  the  way,"  Jndgea  r.  10, 
ceases  to  &tdte  surprise  at  her  thus  deiignatnig  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  when  we  behold  hcnr  diflerenc 
the  animals  of  which  she  Speaks  ara  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

Camels  ore  very  rare,  and  we  have  fonnd  no  cJisiinib 
of  the  buffalo.  Aviaries  and  poultry-yards  are  not  sn- 
common  ;  we  have  already  said  that  ponds  for  wiier- 
fowl  are  the  usual  ornaments  of  every  large  gaiden. 


A  SABBATH  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  flUlowliig  tccount  ll  given  bf  Mr  Bbntiall*  la  Ut  Paaeaal 
M.uTaUTe  of  Two  VMU  to  Kew  i 


Tin  pattering  of  rain  upon  the  roof  of  my  ckmbcr, 
awoke  me  a  fittle  afier  the  day  dawn,  and  I  arose  re- 
freshed in  body  and  mind,  to  enjoy  what  fbr  manj. 
many  months,  I  had  scarce  a  single  opportunity  of  es> 
joying  apart  from  the  sodety  of  men  ofiierwfse  minded, 
eonnmndon  and  fellowship  with  Qod  the  Holj  Gho^t; 
where  there  was  no  eye  bat  his  to  behold  me,  no  esc 
but  his  to  intercept  my  cry.  It  was  a  aaioniifi^  e:' 
blessedness,  and  a  time  of  joy,  with  which  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise  eamior  inti^ 
meddle,  and  of  which,  alas  f  only  those  esii  bave  ant 
conception,  who  are  bom  Sgain  of  water  and  the  Eciy 
Ghost,  and  re-begotten  unto  a  lively  hope  by  tbe  resoN 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

We  met  ronnd  the  break&st  taihie  a  large  aad  happjr 
family,  consisting  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Chapman,  and  senerai 
of  the  Missionaries'  sons,  whose  edacation  has  been  in- 
trusted  to  Mr  Chapman,  and  who  are  bonded  in  bk 
house.  Besides  these,  diere  were  two  who  faiterested 
me  very  greatly  t  oiie,  a  little  girl,  the  gnoMsikA  ef 
the  warrior  'Hongi^  who  is  become,  in  a  nnaner,  ms- 
sionary  property,  and,  rescued  from  degradation  of  tbe 
lowest  possible  kind,  perhaps,  too,  from  ranrder.  is  »»« 
training  up  among  Christians,  will  be  instmeted  ia  wis- 
dom and  true  knowledge,  and  by  the  divine  graee  «s^ 
benediction,  may  yet  adorn  tiie  Gospel  of  Ood  hv 
Saviour.  The  other  child  was  *  boy,  the  son  of  a  Nev 
Zealand  mother,  but  having  i  profligate  SqglishiBm  fac 
his  father,  by  whom  he  was  desertmL  ifim  Mr  Chap- 
man faitd  adopted  for  his  own,  hi  tbe  fend  hope  ofhd^ 
enabled  to  save  Kim  from  the  demoralising  eaeftpan  of 
native  habits,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  insure  to  him 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian  educatiom  After  we  bad 
breakfasted,  the  custom  of  the  family  was  billowed,  ow 
of  the  Psalms  bebg  expounded  to  the  boyi  every  Lor J*i 
Day  morning.  During  the  meal-time  the  conver^attim 
had  been  such  as  might  attract  the  attention  of  tboa; 
young  persons,  aad  give  them  a  desire  to  foUow  on  to 
know  the  Lord.  FuniW  prayer  succeeded  thk  cxpo^ 
tion,  and  at  nota  e'dm  I(m  vfllaee  bell  inrttcd  m  9 
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go  np  together  to  the  honte  of  prsyer,  and  itiiiicle  with 
the  great  coiigregation. 

llie  ehapel  at  PaildA  is  extremdf  neat,  I  had  almost 
said  beautiful  It  stands  baek  from  the  road,  in  an 
inclosed  square  within  the  fence,  on  all  sides  of  wbieh 
the  sweet  brier  forms  an  impervious  hedge,  and  mixes 
its  perfhme  with  the  breese,  thus  scenting  the  pure  at- 
mosphere breathed  by  those  who  assemble  on  tliis  spot 
to  worship  Ood ;  and  seeing  that  Christians  are  nid 
to  be  the  trees  of  God's  planting,  ezdtee  the  hope  that 
every  Christian  in  this  land  may  raise  around  the  place 
of  lis  abiding  a  moral  atmosphere  both  pure  and  per- 
fumed, and  be  himself  a  sweet  saTonr  of  Christ  unto 
God,  a  savour  of  lils  unto  Hfe  in  them  that  are  saved, 
and  of  d«ath  unto  death  in  them  that  are  lost  The 
only  defect  in  this  chapel  is  that  it  is  too  small  to  acoom* 
modate  tlie  united  congregation  of  Europeans  and  na- 
tives. Ift  has  a  well-toned  hand-organ,  which  New 
Zealanders,  as  well  as  English,  accompanied  with  their 
.singing,  amd  as  its  swelling  notes  came  pealing  on  the 
ear,  bnnging  with  them  the  music  of  the  '*  human  voice 
divine,**  in  loud  and  lofty  bursts  of  praise  to  the  High 
and  Lofly  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  whose  name 
is  Holt.  It  was  difficult,  notwithstanding  the  tattooed 
faces  before  me,  to  realize  the  fiict  that  this  was  taking 
place  on  an  isUu^  of  cannibals,  and  that  by  fiv  the  greater 
number  of  the  throng  whose  voices  conspired  to  raise 
those  songs  of  high  religious  joy,  bad  been  themselves, 
and  that  but  a  very  few  years  before,  all  savages  and  all 
man-eaters. 

The  same  devotional  manner,  the  same  appearance 
of  fixed  and  deep  attention,  marked  the  native  congre- 
gation here,  as  I  had  formerly  observed  at  Waimate. 
And  the  mode  of  conducting  the  service  did  not  very 
greatly  differ,  being  condoctsd,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  New  Zealand  tongue.  One  English  lesson  was 
read,  and  an  English  sermon  also  preached.  These 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  many  Europeans  pre- 
sent, comprising  the  setlJers  with  their  frmilies,  and  the 
£uuilie8  of  the  resident  Missionaries.  It  was  pleasing 
to  bear  that  Mr  Busl^,  by  constant  and  unremitting 
attendance  in  his  place  in  the  church  on  every  succes- 
sive Lord's  day,  lends  his  official  sanelioa  to  the  sacred 
observance  thereof;  nor  is  it  less  pleasing  to  believe  that 
all  the  really  respectable  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  public  means  of  grace 
which  the  English  services  at  the  mission-ehapel  aJSbrd 
them,  especially  as  some  of  them  come  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  have  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  eross  on 
their  way.  My  prayer  for  all  such  is,  that  to  the  means 
of  grace  thns  valued  by  them,  may  be  added  the  hope 
of  glory,  which  God  vouehsafee  to  every  one  sinoerdy 
in  search  of  him,  and  of  his  great  s^vation.  The 
English  discourse  was  on  these  words,  **  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
Churches:  To  him  that  overcometh  wiU  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God."  Rev.  ii.  7«  It  was  a  calm,  yet  earnest— an 
affectionate,  yet  faithful  address  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  all  present ;  and  in  it  the  preacher  considered, 
1st,  Who  are  the  parties  called  upon  to  hear;  2dly,  Who 
the  Spirit  to  be  hearkened  unto ;  Sdly,  What  the  sub- 
ject matter  declared,  this  last  indudhig  a  description 
of  character,  **  Him  that  overeometh,"  and  a  emicomi- 
tant  promise.  In  enlai^g  upon  these  several  par- 
ticulars, he  carefully  distinguished  between  the  use  and 
the  abuse  of  the  Christian  privilege  of  hearing  the  words 
of  God,  explained  what  was  meant  by  the  Scripture 
expresuon  of  having  an  ear  to  hear,  atnd  pomted  out 
by  what  means  that  ear  could  be  made  to  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  the  Spirit.  He  then  exhilrited 
the  character,  offiee,  and  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aa 
the  reprover  of  the  world,  the  comforter  of  the  Church, 
and  the  guide  into  all  truth  of  as  many  as  trust  them- 
idyes  to  his  teaehing ;  shewed  whet  has  to  be  over- 


come, that  it  is  lin,  the  world,  aad  the  devil ;  and 
how  to  overcome  it,  viz.,  by  a  lively  fidth  in  Christ 
maintained  unto  the  end,  stead&st  and  inmioveable. 
And,  finally,  he  directed  tttentioft  to  the  promised  bless- 
11^  as  one  that  is  beyond  price,  and  in  no  degree  ad- 
mitting of  comparison  witn  any  of  the  things  of  time 
or  sense.  In  dismissing  each  separate  head  of  discourse, 
a  personid  and  practical  application  of  the  same  was 
made  to  us  who  heard.  During  the  delivery  the  na- 
tives kept  their  seats,  engaged,  for  the  most  i>art,  in 
silent  perusal  of  the  words  of  eternal  life  in  their  own 
tongue. 

This  service  oTer,  I  went  home  with  the  Rev.  H. 
Williams^  and  partook  of  a  hasty  dinner  ttt  his  house, 
it  being  hie  wish  that  I  riiould  accompany  him  to  the 
head  of  the  Kanm  Kaiia,  where  thens  is  a  promising 
body  of  natives,  who  receive  with  meekness  the  en- 
grafted word.  The  wind  and  tide  were  both  in  our 
&vour,  but  some  delay  occurred  through  one  of  the 
natives  revising  to  go  m  the  boat,  although  previously 
warned  that  he  would  be  wanted  to  make  up  a  crew. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  unbaptized  persons  who  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  missionary  compoimd,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  be 
obtained  there,  while  they  are  willing  to  maintain  a 
moral  exterior,  and  careful  not  to  infiringe  the  rules 
observed  by  the  Missionaries*  They  are  found  employ- 
ment, and  receive  wages;  but  old  inveterate  habits, 
unsubdued  by  the  working  of  new  principles,  refuse  at 
times  the  restraints  of  mere  law ;  and  that  stubbornness 
of  their  disposition  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
vicious  indulgence  in  infancy,  proves,  on  such  occasions 
as  the  present,  both  a  trial  to  the  temper  and  a  hin- 
derance  to  the  labours  of  the  Missionary.  The  man  was 
soon  made  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  then  evinced 
not  a  little  chagrin  at  finding  that  his  place  was  to  be 
occupied  by  another. 

The  sail  up  the  river  was  very  pleasmt^  and  carried 
us  past  the  Pa  of  Pomare,  of  whom  I  r^ret  to  say, 
that  every  successive  account  becomes  increasingly  sad ; 
his  habits  are  grown  so  besotted,  and  his  mode  of  living 
is  so  wretched  that  his  health  and  vigour  of  body  are 
very  sensibly  Impaired,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  so 
diluted  by  a  course  of  focessaat  debauchery,  as  to  leave 
him  the  merest  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  designing  men 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  His  Pa  is  frequently  visit- 
ed, sometimes  by  a  Missionary,  at  other  times  by  the 
native  preachers;  on  these  occasions  the  inhabitants 
are  BgtSn  and  again  entreated  to  turn  from  sin  unto 
holiness,  and  from  Satan  unto  God.  But  Pomare's  ear 
can  rardy  be  gained :  surrounded  by  a  set  of  the  lowest 
and  most  debased  Englishmen,  they  effectually  deter 
him  from  taking  any  heed  to  the  things  that  belong  to 
his  everlasting  peace. 

To  be  omHmted. 


Idle  Companjf, — I  have  often  thought  that,  in  the 
day  when  the  eternal  state  of  man  is  to  be  determined, 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  are  lost  will  perish,  not 
through  any  gross  and  scandafous  iniquity,  but  through 
a  deadness  to  God  and  his  love,  an  ignorance  of  their 
own  sinfulness,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  through 
reigning  pride  and  self-snffidency.  Now,  the  one  great 
source  of  all  these  miserable  disorders,  or  at  leaat  by 
which  they  are  maintained  and  strengthened,  is  keeping 
much  company  with  those  whom  the  Scriptore  maiks 
out  as  engaged  in  talk  without  sense ;  company,  not 
with  near  relations  or  chosen  friends ;  not  with  those  for 
whom  we  have  any  real  or  sincere  regard,  but  with  those 
who  come  to  see  us,  and  we  go  to  see  them,  only  because 
the  providence  of  God  has  brought  us  into  one  town. 
It  is  this  that  devours  infinitely  precious  time,  and  eiw 
gages  us  hi  mere  triffing*  when  we  otherwise  ahould  ht 
drawing  nigh  to  God,  and  growing  rich  in  divine  know* 
ledge  and  gnice....ysKii«    (C^pMe  Dmy  ^  MaOk.) 


SACRED  POETRY. 


SALVATION. 


By  thb  late  Rev.  William  Laurence  B&own,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Marhchal  College^  Aberdeen, 

How  precious  is  the  pft  of  God  to  men, — 
A  gift  by  far  surpassing  all  desire, — 

Surpassing  every  human  tongue  and  pen. 
And  feebly  chanted  by  the  angelic  quire ! 

O  Holy  Spirit  1  pour  celestial  fire, 
To  warm  my  bosom  >vith  that  holy  love. 

Which,  every  friend  of  Jesus,  should  inspire, 
And  bid  hLn  rise,  and  soar  to  climes  above. 

O  !  could  I  only  human  bosoms  move 
To  feel  what  for  salvation's  gift  they  owe, — 

To  feel  what  real  joys  they  now  may  prove — 
Which  spurn  each  vile  enjoyment  here  below  I 

O !  could  the  hearts  of  men  but  learn  to  glow 
With  fervours  which  become  those,  who,  redeemed 

By  Jesus*  blood,  are  snatched  from  guilt  and  woe. 
And  precious  by  the  God  of  love  esteemed. 

For,  since  from  heaven  salvation's  glory  beamed. 
What  can  demand  such  gratitude  and  praise  ? 

Can  all  on  earth,  of  highest  value  deemed, 
Excite  such  wonder,  or  such  rapture  raise  ? 

Where  God  to  man,  corrupted  man,  displays 
The  unsullied  glory  of  the  eternal  throne. 

The  gloom  of  justice  opes  to  mercy's  rays. 
And  heaven  to  earth  in  reconcilement's  shewn, 

And  peace  and  happiness  from  misery's  stem  are 
grown. 

THE   DIVnVE   OMNIPBESENGB. 

The  cloud  that  guided  Israel's  host. 

With  twofold  aspect  rose ; 
On  them  it  beamed  with  brightest  ray, — 

Twas  dark  towards  their  foes. 

God's  omnipresence  thus  presents 

Its  shades  of  day  and  night ; 
To  sinners  it  is  wrapt  in  gloom, — 

To  saints— all  full  of  light. 

Why  shouldst  thou  tremble  in  his  sight. 

To  whom  the  King  of  heaven 
Hath  stretched  the  sceptre  of  his  grace, 

The  pledge  thou  art  forgiven  ? 

Cast  off  thy  fears,  and  let  thy  heart 

Find  courage  in  the  thought. 
That  nowhere  canst  thou  go,  where  God, 

Thy  heavenly  friend,  is  not  1 

Amid  "  the  busy  hum  of  men  " 

He  girds  thee  for  thy  toil ; 
And  in  the  shade  of  solitude 

Revives  thee  with  his  smile. 

He  cheers  the  gloomy  vale  that  bounds 

Thy  short  and  anxious  race ; 
And  'tis  because  He  dweUeth  there 

That  heaven's  a  blessed  place. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Desire  for  InUruction, — Two  youths  from  Owyhee, 
the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  in  America 
in  the  year  1809.  Their  names  were  Henry  Obookiah 
and  Thomas  Hopoo.  The  former  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  with  Ids  fifither,  in  one  of  the  sanguinary 
eonflicts  then  so  common  among  those  savage  tribes. 
He  was  spared  only  on  account  of  his  youth.  His  uncle 


was  a  priest  in  one  of  the  idol  temples,  and  tauglkt  bin 
every  morning  to  repeat  very  long  prayers.  After  he 
arrived  in  America,  he  was  found  one  evening  at  the 
door  of  the  College  of  Newhaven,  weeping.  When 
asked  why  he  wept,  he  replied,  "Because  nobody  gives 
me  learning."  Some  pious  gentlemen  placed  him  at 
school,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  leim^. 
He  was  able  to  understand  English  as  soon  as  he  coy.d 
read  it.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  AjnericBy  he  ir%< 
overheard  to  pray  in  private,  as  follows :  "  Great  and 
eternal  God — make  heaven — make  earth — make  ererr 
thing — have  mercy  on  me — make  me  understand  H.-* 
Bible — make  me  good  1  Great  God,  have  mercy  oa 
Thomas — make  him  good — ^make  Thomas  and  me  p> 
back  Owyhee — tell  folks  in  Owyhee  no  myore  pray  to 
stone  god — ^nmke  some  good  man  go  with  roe  to  Owy. 
hee,  tell  folks  in  Owyhee  about  heaven — about  hell ! 
God  make  all  people  good  every  where — make  all 
good  1 "  He  made  great  proficiency  in  learning,  an-. 
gratefully  rejoiced  in  the  advantages  he  enjoyed. — 
Thomas  was  noarly  washed  overboard  while  on  hi« 
voyage  to  America.  He  also  received  instruction  wirh 
avidity,  and  was  desirous  that  hereafter  he  might  em- 
ploy the  information  he  had  acquired  for  the  benefit  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  early  Days  of  Matthew  Henry. — Matthew  Hen- 
ry, the  excellent  son  of  an  excellent  iather,  was  subj^r, 
when  a  child,  to  repeated  indisposition?,  which,  not. 
withstanding,  were  so  ordered  and  limited  by  a  kin<r 
Providence,  as  neither  to  impair  his  great  capacity  to>' 
learning,  nor  prevent  him  from  making  rapid  iinprort>- 
ment.  He  was  able  to  read  very  distinctly  in  the  BiV.e 
when  only  three  years  old,  making  suitable  observa- 
tions on  what  he  read ;  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  hi^  n&ir 
relations,  and  the  companion  of  his  youth,  dedarcs,  he 
very  early  put  away  childish  things.  When  he  wa»  ten 
years  old,  the  time  from  which  he  dated  his  efl'ectual 
calling,  he  was  visited  with  a  lingering  fever,  whtca 
brought  him  so  very  low,  that  his  death  was  every  <U; 
expected.  This  was  a  great  trial  of  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience of  his  good  parents.  His  fiither,  who  a«ed  tc 
say,  *'  Weeping  must  not  hinder  sowing,"  was  oblice^ 
to  go  out  to  a  place  at  some  distance  to  preach  xht 
Gospel,  and  left  his  son  very  ill ;  but  he  felt,  that  be 
must  be  about  his  Father's  business.  On  his  rctam, 
he  found  matters  much  as  he  had  left  them — hi»  ?on, 
his  only  son,  whom  he  loved,  in  extreme  d:m:rtrr. 
There  was  then  at  his  house,  a  good  old  gentle wofB:tfi, 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Zachary  Thomas,  helping  an«i 
comforting  them  under  this  afihction.  Mr  Philip  Heorr 
told  them,  "  At  such  a  place  and  time  upon  the  read, 
I  did  most  solemnly,  truly,  and  deliberately,  resign  uy 
my  dear  child  unto  God,  to  do  what  he  pleased  w'.tk 
him  and  me."  Mrs  Thomas  replied,  '*  And  I  beiUeve, 
Sir,  at  that  place  and  time,  God  gave  him  back  to  yoft 
again."  It  is  certain,  that  after  this  he  speedily'nv 
covered. 
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THE    SOLID   FOUNDATION    OP    THE 

CHRISTIAN'S  HOPE. 

By  th£  Rev.  Thomas  Ross,  LL.  D., 

Minister  o/Lockbroom. 

The  remarkable  singularity  of  the  lives  of  the 
iirst  Christians  must  have  frequently  induced  an 
inquiry  into  the  motives  of  their  conduct.  Their 
heathen  neighbours  could  not  but  behold  with 
wonder,  the  holy,  temperate,  self-denied  deport- 
ment of  these  extraordinary  persons;  for  they 
thought  it  strange,  that  they  ran  not  with  them 
into  the  same  excess  of  riot.  They  must  have 
observed,  besides,  that  these  persons,  whose  lives 
were  so  unblameable  and  pure,  were  often  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  even  to  death 
in  its  most  ignominious  and  excruciating  forms. 
They  saw  them,  too,  submit  to  their  sufferings 
with  an  astonishing  patience,  meekness,  and  for- 
titude, and  meet  the  most  formidable  approaches 
of  death  not  only  without  alarm,  but  even  with 
calm  composure,  and  often  with  transports  of  joy ; 
all  for  the  sake  of  certain  articles  of  faith,  with 
which  was  connected  the  hope  of  some  future 
happiness,  and  not  one  of  whicn  the  most  tremen- 
dous sufferings  could  force  them  to  renounce. 
These  things  would  naturally  have  excited  the 
curiosity  of  some,  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  the 
serious  feelings,  perhaps  of  not  a  few,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  foundation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary principle.  And  to  every  one  of  these,  as 
well  as  to  the  rulers  and  magistrates,  who,  in  their 
official  capacity,  should  interrogate  them,  the 
Christians  were  commanded  to  be  always  ready 
to  give  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  answer. 

The  object,  or  the  substance,  of  a  Christian's 
hope,  is  beautifully  expressed  by  the  apostle,  when 
he  calls  it  the  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  for 
them  in  heaven.  This  implies  the  hope  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  of  a  general 
judgment,  and  of  salvation  with  eternal  glory. 
This  is  the  hope  which  Christianity  inspires,  and 
of  which  every  Christian  is  required  to  be  ready 
always  to  assign  a  reason.  Yet,  is  it  not  a  me- 
lancholy fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  matter,  and  the  express  command  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  there  are  many  persons  amongst 
us  who  are  totally  ignorant  on  this  interesting ' 
subject — ^many  who  have  not  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel  in  them,  and  who  have  never  inquired 
after  its  nature  or  its  object — many  who  choose  to 
be  called  Christians,  merely  because  Christianity 
is  the  professed  re%ion  of  the  land — ^who  attend 
its  external  ordinances,  merely  because  their  fa- 
thers did  so  before  them — and  who,  in  the  folly 
and  ignorance  of  their  minds,  attach  the  rewards 
of  the  Gospel  to  such  an  unmeaning  service  ? 

But  some  will  say,  perhaps,  <<  We  cherish  the 
hope  of  other  Christians,  and  expect  eternal  sal- 
vation as  well  as  they"  And  have  you  ever 
duly  considered  the  object  of  the  Christian's  hope  ? 
its  glorious  nature,  its  infinite  importance,  and 
the  manner  of  its  attainment?  It  is  not  an 
earthly  possession, — ^it  is  an  heavenly  inheritance; 
it  is  not  worldly  riches,  and  honours,  and  power, — 
it  is  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ;  it 
is  not  the  capricious  favour  of  an  earthly  sove- 
reign,— ^it  is  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  the  God  of 
heaven.  Do  you  profess  to  cherish  this  hope  ? 
and  would  you  trust  the  attainment  of  its  object 
to  vague  conjecture,  or  risk  its  forfeiture  by  indif- 
ference and  neglect  ?  You  would  not  act  so  im- 
prudent a  part  in  any  worldly  concern,  though  of 
mfinitely  inferior  moment.  Incur  not,  then,  the 
charge  of  such  egregious  foUy,  where  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery  is  at  stake.  On  what  foundation, 
then,  permit  me  to  inquire,  do  you  thus  rest  the 
hope  of  everlasting  glory  ?  Is  it  on  the  mercy 
of  God  ?  a  sure,  immoveable  foundation,  if  you 
can  make  it  yours,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  foun- 
dation on  which  many  have  made  shipwreck  of 
their  souls.  Are  you  then  sure  that  God  is  mer- 
ciful ?  You  startle  at  the  question.  But  let  me 
tell  you  that  there  was  a  time  when  Adam  appre- 
hended not  that  amiable  attribute  in  the  character 
of  God.  Where,  then,  have  you  obtained  this 
heavenly  knowledge  ?  On  what  authority  do  you 
beUeve  the  interesting  fact  ?  From  what  source 
have  you  derived  the  important  information? 
Was  it  from  the  light  of  nature?  No!  This 
light,  indeed,  affords  the  most  magnificent  display 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  but  of  mercy 
it  yields  no  cheerit^g  indications.    On  the  coo* 


condition  of  man?  Is  not  this  whole  world  a 
dismal  scene  of  vicissitude,  and  disappointment, 
and  vexation  of  spirit  ?  Are  not  til  nflankihd 
acting  in  it,  exposed  to  incessant  labour,  and  toil, 
and  suffering,  and  at  last  to  death?  And  do 
these  circumstances  contain  any  indications  of 
mercy  in  the  Sovereign  Ruler?  Do  they  not 
rather  prove  that  the  corse  of  God  hangs  over 
the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  that,  for  aught 
that  the  light  of  nature  showa  to  the  contrary, 
this  curse  is  executed  in  its  utmost  rigour  ?  From 
this  source^  then,  we  draw  no  comfortable  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  mercy, — ^no  rational  founda- 
tion can  we  lay  of  pleasing  hope. 

Bui  you  will  say,  no  doubt,  "  We  do  not  wish 
to  trust  in  vague  conjecture,  but  draw  our  views 
of  divine  mercy  from  the  unerring  light  of  reve- 
lation, and  rest  our  hopes  of  glory  on  the  sacred 
oraches  of  truth.  Has  not  God,  m  his  infallible 
Word,  proclaimed  his  name  to  be  *  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  ?'  Has  he 
not  again  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
saying,  <  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live?*  And  has 
he  not  invited  sinners  to  come  to  him  with  the 
most  gracious  promises  of  mercy  and  of  pardon, 
saying,  <  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon  ?* 
On  such  clear  and  positive  declarations,  we  trust 
that  we  can  build  our  hopes  with  safety. 

So  far,  indeed,  you  seem  to  promise  well.  But 
if  you  would  erect  a  fair  and  lasting  edifice  on  the 
ground  of  Scripture,  you  must  take  care  to  sear  j1i 
it  deep,  and  take  it  as  a  whole ;  for  if  you  i-est 
on  partial  views,  and  parts  detached,  you  may  be 
likened  to  the  *'  foolish  man,  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand :  and  the  rains  descended,  and  the 
£oods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of 
it."  Does  not  that  same  Scripture,  which  pro- 
claims the  name  of  the  Lord  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, at  the  same  time  declare,  that  he  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty  ?  Does  not  that  same 
Scripture,  which  declares  that  the  Lord  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  with  equal 
solemnity  affirm,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die?"  Further,  do  not  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
represent  God  as  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  as  not  able  to  look  on  iniquity ;  as  having 
prescribed  a  law  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  and 
denounced  an  awful  curse  on  every  violation  of  it, 
sayings  «  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
kw  to  do  them ;"  and  as  having  <<  revealed  his 
wratii  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unriehteousness  of  men?"  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  however  graciously  explicit 
^  IB  ngard  to  the  mercy  of  Grod|  are  no  less  awfully 


It  is  even  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that 
if,  independently  of  ("evelation,  mankind  couJd 
have  coticeivtfd  any  idea  «f  mei^y  in  tire  divine 
character,  they  ought,  from  l^e  belief  of  that 
attribute,  to  have  inferred  the  absolute  justice 
of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  incbspeD- 
sable  necessity  of  the  punishment  of  guilt.  For, 
mercy  being  favour  shown  to  the  guilty,  it  im- 
l^ies  in  its  very  nature  the  existence  of  a  katj 
without  the  violation  of  which  no  guilt  can  pos- 
sibly be  contracted ;  and  the  existence  of  a  latcy 
infers  the  existence  of  a  lawgiver^ — and  in  the 
present  instance,  of  a  lawgiver,  whose  gloriocs 
perfections  must  be  the  unerring  rule  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  sole  foundation  of  morale.  Hence 
it  appears  that,  if  God  (I  speak  with  reverence) 
should  deviate  from  justice,  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible instance,  he  would,  from  that  moment,  become 
incapable  of  conferring  mercy.  For,  te  slightest 
deviation  from  justice,  being  a  maniJfest  inlringe- 
ment  of  the  law ; — the  least  infringement  on  the 
part  of  the  lawgiver,  is  dearly  subversive  of  its 
authority — destructive  of  its  very  essence ; — and 
it  is  most  evident  that,  when  the  autiiority  of  the 
law  is  destroyed,  there  can  b'e  uo  more  transgres- 
sion on  the  part  bf  the  creature — ^no  more  mercy 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  In  one  Word,  God  will 
as  soon  cetoe  to  exist,  b6  h6  trill  cease  to  be  holy, 

i'ust,  and  true: — and  consequently,  unless  you  know 
low  his  mercy  may  be  extended  to  the  sinner, 
in  full  consistency  with  all  the  fair  demands  of 
truth,  of  holiness,  and  justice,  yoti  can  po§se>s 
no  rational  hope  of  salvation — you  can  assign  no 
satisfying  reason  for  the  hope  which  yoa  profess 
to  cherish. 

Surely,  then,  this  interesting  subject  desencs 
the  trouble  of  investigation — ^for  v^iio  would  re>t 
the  concerns  of  an  eternal  existence,  oti  a  fonnd^- 
tion  on  which  no  prudent  man  would  build  the 
slightest  worldly  advantage  ?  Blessed  be  Go.^. ! 
who  has  not  left  us  without  the  means  ot  su!»- 
stantial  information  on  a  point  so  dear  to  us ;  but 
who  has  revealed  to  us,  in  his  infallible  Word,  a 
scheme  of  salvation,  equally  worthy  of  his  glorious 
perfections,  as  suited  to  our  deplorable  circum- 
stances— a  scheme  in  which  "mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together :  righteousness  and  peace  ba>  e 
kissed  each  other.  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the 
earth:  and  righteousness  shall  look  down  from 
heaven.**  This  is  a  scheme  by  which,  in  the  trium- 
phant language  of  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  bust, 
glory  redounds  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  is  proclaimed  peace,  good-will  towards  m<»n. 
Let  us  then  search  the  sacred  oracles  with  dili- 
gence and  prayer,  for  a  rational  and  safe  account 
of  the  plan  of  our  salvation — ^rememberiag  that 
<Hhis  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  coiae  into 
the  world,  and  that  men  loved  darlcness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  eriL* 

In  the  sacred  oracles  we  find  that  GoA,  wbo» 
character  is  love,  having  foreseen  the  apoetasr, 
and  consequent  misery,  of  man,  resolved  not  ia 
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Bnfler  him  to  peHfih  without  hope ;  but  ^raciouftl j 
said  (baring  previoiislj  found  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand,  to  show  unto  man  his  upright- 
ness,) **  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the 
lit,  I  have  found  a  ransom,'' — that  he  according- 
ly laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty :  and  exalted 
one  chosen  out  of  the  people ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  found  out,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of 
our  Satiour,  one  who  is  qualified  to  act  as  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man— one  who  was  able 
to  bear  the  curse  of  the  divine  kw,  denounced 
against  transgression — to  make  an  atonement  for 
tiie  sins  of  men — ^thus  to  repair  the  breach  which 
subsisted  between  God  and  hia  offending  crea- 
tures, and  to  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  sin- 
ners— "  God  so  loving  the  world  as  to  give  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everiaatiDg  life.'' 
There  we  find  mat  the  ever-bleeMl  Son  of  God, 
in  confbnnity  to  the  will  of  the  Fatiier,  under- 
took the  redemption  of  perishing  man,  even  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  humiliation,  suffering, 
and  death — saying,  <' sacrifice  and  offering  thon 
didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened : 
bumt^ffering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  re- 
quired. Then  said  I,  lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of 
the  book  it  is  written  of  me :  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  O  my  God." — That,  in  order  to  execute  this 
purpose  of  love,  he  who  was  "in  the  form  of  God, 
and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God," 
in  due  time^  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men," — ^that  in  the  nature 
and  room  of  man  who  sinned,  he  magnified  the 
divine  law  by  a  most  perfect  obedience ;  and  by 
his  sufferings  even  unto  death,  answered  all  the 
demands  of  justice^  being  wotunied  for  our  trans- 
gressions, and  braised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  being  laid  upon  him, 
and  by  his  stripes  we  being  healed,--that  the 
Lord  is  well-pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake, 
of  which  he  nas  given  the  clearest  evidence,  in 
having  raised  hkn  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
and  in  having  shed  abroad  the  miraculous  influences 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  our  Lord, — and  finally,  that  the 
promise  and  oath  of  God  are  pledged,  that  who- 
soever Cometh  to  him  by  faith  m  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour,  shall  in  no  wise  be  rejected,  but  shall 
receive  the  pardon  of  sin,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  salvation  with  eternal  glory.  Accord- 
ingly, the  apostle,  in  addressing  the  wondering 
Jews,  after  performing  the  miraculous  cure  on 
the  lame  man,  tolls  them  that  the  cure  was  effect- 
ed, not  by  any  power  or  hdiness  inherent  in  him 
or  his  feUow-apostle,  but  solely  throu^  faith  in 
the  name  of  Jesus;  and  exhorts  them,  saying, 
"  Repent  je,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out»  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  fNresence 
of  the  Lord."  And  on  the  following  day, 
being  summoned  before  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  to  answer  for  preachmg  to  the  people  in 
tbe  nssne  of  Jesus,  {^  from  going  about  to  deny 


the  offensive  deed,  he  boldly  tells  the  high-priest, 
the  rulerp.  and  elders,  and  scribes,  "  Be  it  known 
unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Garist  of  Nazareth,  whom 
ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  by  him  doth  this  man  sta^^d  here  before  you 
whole.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought 
by  you  builders,  whidi  has  become  the  head  of 
the  corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  salvation  which  is  re^ 
vealed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures — ^snch  was  the 
foundation  of  the  hope  of  the  early  Christians — 
of  that  hope  which  animated  them  in  duty,  which 
supported  them  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  and 
enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  terrors  of  the 
grave. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY. 

Th£  sulject  of  my  history  was  a  boy  as  dear  to  me 
as  ever  was  a  child  to  its  parents.  A  year  and  Srlialf 
has  scarcely  passed  since  I  saw  him  depart  to  be  with 
Christ ;  and  oft^i  do  I  look  back  with  thankful  won- 
der on  bis  short  but  happy  life,  his  slow  and  painfiil* 
yet  most  joyful  death :  and  then  I  look  forward  to  the 
period  when,  throu^  the  blood  and  righteousness  of 
that  Saviour  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  I  hope  to  meet 
n^  precioos  charge  in  the  mansions  of  glory. 

John  B was  deaf  and  dumb.     His  pfurents  were 

poor  people  in  a  very  humble  rank  of  life,  and  had  no 
means  of  affording  any  instruction  to  their  child,  whose 
situation  seemed  to  shut  him  out  from  all  hope  of  it. 
They  had  one  son*  a  few  years  older  than  John,  and 
four  daughters.  Living  in  the  suburbs  of  a  county 
town  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  subsisting  on  the 
produce  of  two  cows,  with  what  the  &ther  and  the 
eldest  son  might  occasionatty  earn  by  working  in  the 
fields,  they  were,  of  course,  very  poor.  But  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  they  did  not  oonsideor  poverty  to  be 
an  excuse  for  vice ;  and  John*s  mother  remarked  to 
me,  *'  Though  we  could  teach  our  child  no  good,  we 
have  kept  him  firom  learning  any  evil,  and  have  never 
suffered  him  to  play  about  the  streets  with  bad  cfail« 
dren.    We  watched  over  him :  we  could  do  no  more." 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  applying  one  of  his  beau- 
tiful parables,  said,  *'  To  him  that  hath,  it  shall  be 
given ; "  and  so  it  proved  to  the  parents  of  the  dumb 
boy.  They  did  whiftt  they  eould  in  protecting  their 
child  from  evil  exampk  j  and  God«  in  his  own  time, 
sent  another  to  teach  him  that  good  which  they  had  no 
means  of  communicating. 

John  B— —  was  brought  to  me  by  a  little  compan* 
ion,  also  deaf  and  dumb,  towards  the  dose  of  a  cold 
day  in  October  1823.  He  was  then  more  than  eleven 
years  old,  but  looked  scarcely  nine.  His  aspect  was 
remarkably  mild  and  engaging,  combining  the  simplicity 
of  an  infant  with  a  great  deal  of  respectfiil  modesty. 
He  was  poorly  dad,  but  very  dean;  and  when  bis 
little  bare  feet  had  made  acqaainUmee  with  the  warm 
hearth-rug  before  my  fire,  and  a  good  many  wistful 
looks  into  my  face  had  convinced  him  that  he  had  found 
a  friend,  he  became  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  his 
new  situation.  New,  indeed,  it  was  to  him;  for  I 
afterwards  foand  that  he  had  never  before  seen  a  car- 
peted room,  nor  any  thing  superior  to  the  conients  of 
his  father's  cabin ;  and  I  well  remember  his  mounting 
a  chair  to  peep  tlu-ough  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  win- 
dow, a  looking-glass,  and  falling  down  in  aflKgbt  at 
suddenly  befaolduig  ih»  refiectioa  of  his  own  &oi  m 
themirroTt 


understanding  was  couc^irxicd.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
taught  to  bow  down  before  a  crudfiz,  and  to  the  pic- 
tures and  images  that  adorned  the  altar  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  but  this  only  puzzled  him ;  for,  as  he 
afterwards  told  me,  he  saw  that  they  were  made  of 
wood  and  paper,  and  that  he  was  better  than  they,  be- 
cause, though  he  could  not  hear  or  speak,  he  could 
both  walk  and  see,  whereas  they  could  neither  speak, 
hear,  see,  nor  walk.  Of  course  he  paid  no  honour  to 
them ;  nor  had  any  idea  entered  his  mind  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  proof  of  this,  one  of  the 
£rst  questions  that  he  contrived  to  put  to  me,  was, 
whether  I  made  the  sun  and  moon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
I  was  enabled  to  convey  to  him  the  grand  truth  that 
there  existed  One,  &r  above,  out  of  his  sight,  moie 
dazzling  than  the  orb  of  day,  who  had  made  that  orb, 
and  all  the  objects  on  which  he  so  delighted  to  gaze : 
the  starry  heavens,  the  rivers,  the  hills  and  vales,  the 
,  green  grass,  and  all  that  walked  upon  it,  the  birds  and 
the  butterflies,  the  gUding  fish,  and  all  that  people  the 
universe.  It  was  when  he  first  laid  hold  on  this  reality, 
that  his  mind  seemed  to  be  truly  born ;  it  evidently 
iilled  the  vacuum  in  his  spirit,  threw  a  sunshine  over 
all  his  contemplations,  and  so  richly  was  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  valued  every  enjoy- 
ment, even  down  to  the  most  ordinary  comfort  and 
convenience  of  life,  more  as  the  gift  of  his  Creator, 
than  because  of  the  gratification  which  he  personally 
derived  from  it. 

But  still  my  dumb  boy  was  only  an  amiable  deist,  in 
Ilia  comprehension  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  I  was 
well  aware  that  he  might  thus  live  and  die,  and  perish 
everlastingly  for  lack  of  saving  knowledge.  He  had, 
hitherto,  no  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness ;  to  the 
need,  the  offices,  the  name  of  a  Saviour,  he  was  a 
stranger ;  and  before  he  had  acquired  sufficient  skill  in 
language  to  express  or  to  comprehend  the  shortest  sen- 
tence, I  was  alarmed  by  seeing  symptoms  of  severe 
illness,  at  a  time  when  typhus  fever  was  raging  around 
lis.  I  had  already  taken  him  to  reside  under  our  roof, 
for  more  constant  opportunity  of  instruction;  but 
writing  occupied  a  large  portion  of  my  time ;  and,  as 
I  have  said,  my  teaching  was  directed  rather  to  his 
heart  than  his  head,  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  sepa- 
ration. 

I  now  saw  that  not  a  day  was  to  be  lost  in  giving 
him  the  Gospel,  the  message  of  reconciliution,  through 
the  atoning  blood  of  our  crucified  Redeemer. 

The  way  to  this  memorable  conversation  was  opened, 
whilst  I  was  secretly  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
point  it  out,  by  expressing  some  curiosity  as  to  what 
became  of  people  whom  he  had  seen  carried  past  to 
their  burial.  He  signified  that  their  eyes  were  shut 
very  close,  would  they  ever  open  them  again  ? 

Upon  this  I  threw  down  my  needle- work,  and  be- 
speaking, by  a  sign,  his  most  serious  attention,  I  sketch- 
ed, upon  a  paper,  a  crowd  of  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
near  them  a  large  pit,  with  flames  issuing  from  it.  I 
told  him  that  the  crowd  contained  him,  me,  every  body; 
tlut  all  were  bad ;  that  God  was  angry ;  and  all  must 
be  cast  into  that  fiery  gulf.  He  exhibited  great  dis- 
may, and  anxiously  looked  for  further  explanation.  I 
then  drew  a  single  figure,  who  came,  I  told  him,  fi-om 
heaven ;  that  being  God's  Son,  he  asked  his  Father  not 
to  throw  those  people  into  the  fire,  and  consented  to 
be  nailed  to  a  cross  to  die ;  and  that  when  his  head 
dropped  in  death,  the  pit  was  shut  up,  and  the  people 
saved.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  greatly  doubted 
the  possibility  that  such  a  representation,  explained 
only  by  signs,  should  convey  any  clear  idea  to  the  boy's 
mind  s  but  it  is  God's  will,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing^ to  save  the«  tbftt  bt lieve ;  and  I  had  immediate 


wonder,  started  an  ofyection  most  deughtful  to  me 
inasmuch  as  it  proved  that  he  had  laid  hold  on  the 
grand  doctrine  of  substitution.  He  observed  that  the 
suflferer  on  the  cross  was  but  one ;  that  the  ranaosned 
crowd  were  many,  very  many ;  and  he  signified  his 
doubt  of  God  being  satisfied  with  the  exdiangie.  The 
Lord  still  helped  me ;  I  took  off  my  ring,  laying  it  bf 
myself  on  the  table,  and  then  breaking,  into  many 
pieces,  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  BomQ  decayed  flowvs 
in  a  jar,  I  heaped  them  near  it,  asking,  with  a  smile, 
which  he  would  have,  the  one  piece  of  gold,  or  the 
many  withered  fragments  ?  Never  shall  I  forget  his 
look,  the  beautifiil,  the  brilliant  look  of  sudden  appre- 
hension, the  laugh  of  delight,  the  repeated  dappiiur  of 
his  hands,  while  he  declared,  by  animated  sig:ns,  that 
the  single  piece  of  gold  was  better  than  a  room  fiill  of 
old  flowers ;  that  the  former  was  Uke  him  on  the  crose ; 
the  latter  like  men,  women,  and  children;  and  he 
spelled,  most  exultingly,  **  One !  One  1 "  Then,  with 
his  countenance  softening  into  the  loveliest  expressum 
of  grateful  reverence,  he  looked  up,  sayii^,  **  Good, 
good  One,"  and  ran  for  the  letters  to  learn  to  spell  his 
name, — that  adorable  name  which  is  above  every 
name — that  name  of  Jesus  at  which  every  knee  Uiall 
bow — I  taught  him  to  spell,  and  then  I  told  him  bow 
Jesus  Christ  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  how,  on  the  third 
morning,  he  burst  its  bars ;  how  he  rose  to  the  Father, 
and  would  also  raise  him  and  me  from  the  dead ;  and, 
finally,  I  assured  him  that  Jesus  Christ  could  see  and 
hear  us  always ;  that  we  might  talk  to  him  oonstantlj, 
and  hereafter  be  with  him  in  heaven. 

I  should  have  remarked  that,  when  showing  John 
the  pit  of  flames,  I  paused  to  convince  him  that  be, 
for  one,  had  made  God  angry ;  he  freely  confessed  it, 
by  sorrowful  looks  and  gestures,  but  most  vehemently 
denied  that  God  could  be  au^n'y  with  me.  Thus  he  «-aa 
clearly  brought  acquainted  with  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart ;  and  not  the  slightest  objection  did  he  make  to 
the  justice  of  a  dreadful  sentence  against  him.  TLU 
struck  mc  the  more,  because  he  was  exceedingly  jealoos 
of  his  own  rights  and  reputation,  never  restiiig  tor  a 
moment  under  any  supposed  invasion  of  either ;  yet  h« 
had  nothing  to  reply  against  God ;  he  tadtly  acknow- 
ledged his  guiltiness,  and — it  was  a  most  glorious  proof 
of  divine  teaching, — the  love  of  God,  even  in  delivering 
his  own  Son  to  a  cruel  death.  I  saw,  with  unutter- 
able and  overflowing  joy,  that  my  poor  boy  received 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour;  and  never,  from  that 
happy  hour  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  did  be  sreo 
to  doubt  his  interest  in  the  atonement.  So  beautifullr 
did  he  realize  the  apostle's  declaration,  '*  Yc  are  buuf^t 
with  a  price,"  that,  without  ever  knowing  those  vi-urids, 
he  took  them  for  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  found  the 
principles  conveyed  in  them  a  safeguard  against  sin  ia 
every  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  sin  had  not  the  dominion 
over  him ;  he  hated  sin,  he  dreaded  it,  he  fought  against 
it,  often  \%dth  tears  and  prayers,  and  that  in  matters 
which  would  be  deemed  by  many  of  very  slight  import- 
ance. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  before  I  quit  this  part  cC 
the  subject,  merely  remarking  that  the  some  holy  .nitl 
heavenly  wisdom  guided  him  under  every  temptatioQ. 
He  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  drunkenness;  and,  to 
avoid  the  beginnings  of  such  a  sin,  he  resolved,  with 
my  hearty  concurrence,  never  to  taste  strong  drink  o£ 
any  kind. 

On  one  occasion,  about  four  years  after  he  came  to 
me,  he  was  sent  with  a  note  to  a  friend's  house,  and, 
while  waiting  for  the  answer,  he  was  pressed  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  resolved 
to  overcome  his  scruples;  the  lad  refused,  but  was 
more  importunately  urged  to  take  it.  His  rejection 
became  more  firm  and  emphatic  as  his  thoughtless 
firiend  more  resolutely  persevered,  until  the   latter 


seized  him  by  tbe  collar,  drew  bis  bead  back,  and  poured 
the  wine  into  bis  lips.  In  ibis  emergency  Jobn  set  bis 
teetb  so  firmly  tbat  scarcely  a  drop  could  pass  tbem, 
and  the  contents  of  the  glass  ran  down  over  a  pretty 
waistcoat  which  I  bad  just  made  for  him,  and  which 
he  highly  valued.  He  said  nothing,  but  buttoned  bis 
coat,  and  returned  with  the  letter ;  then  told  me  what 
bod  passed,  showed  the  stains,  and  with  an  exulting 
smile,  concluded  by  remarking  that  his  waistcoat  was 
spoiled,  but  God  was  not  angry,  for  John  was  not 
drunk.  When  adverting  to  it  afterwards,  he  said  that 
God  bad  made  his  teetb,  and  the  devil  could  not  get 
the  wine  through  tbem. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to 
write  John's  history,  and  I  shall  pass  over  the  seven 
years  during  which  be  walked  with  God  on  earth 
blameless,  and  without  rebuke ;  a  silent  lovely  light, 
shining  among  men,  so  as  to  compel  many  to  glorify  bis 
heavenly  Father.  Throughout  the  protracted  suffer- 
ings of  a  most  lingering  decline,  the  arm  of  Jehovah 
sustained  him,  strengthening  him  with  strength  in  bis 
soul,  and  bowing  bis  will  into  the  most  fibal,  most 
cheerful  resignation.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  theme  of 
his  discourse,  daily  and  hourly,  in  the  season  of  health  i 
and  afterwards,  when  writhing  under  severe  tortures, 
the  sight  of  which  drew  tears  from  me,  he  would  look 
up  in  my  fiskce  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  tell  me  that 
Jesus  Christ  loved  him.  Of  the  effects  of  this  love 
he  bad  an  extraordinary  view,  which  he  described  to 
me  very  soon  after  he  bad  been  brought  acquainted 
with  bia  Saviour ;  and  he  repeated  it  with  excessive 
deligbt,  even  at  the  time  when  death  bad  actually  seized 
his  prey,  and  below  the  knees  neither  warmth  nor  pul« 
sation  reniained.  It  was  this :  that  God  had  a  very 
large  book,  on  tbe  top  of  one  page  bearing  the  name 
of  Jobn  B-^ — ,  below  which  were  written  a  great 
many  things  wherein  Jobn  had  made  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly angry ;  that  on  rising  from  the  grave,  God  would 
call  him,  in  an  awful  manner,  to  stand  before  him,  while 
be  opened  this  book,  and  turned  to  the  page  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  tbat  though  he  would  bold  it  close  to  the 
sun,  yet  he  could  not  read  one  word  that  had  been 
written,  because — and  here  his  fiEice  used  to  kindle  and 
glow  with  indescribable  animation — ^because  when  John 
prayed  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  took  that  book,  and,  passing 
ins  "  red  band"  over  tbe  page,  left  nothing  visible 
there  but  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  his  palm, 
when  pierced  by  the  nails  on  Calvary.  This  thought 
was  bis  solace  through  life,  and  evidently  illumined 
tbe  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  possibi- 
lity of  escaping  hell  otherwise  than  by  the  intervention 
of  '*  Jesus  Christ's  red  hand  "  would  have  appeared  to 
him  a  mockery ;  and  to  doubt  of  Christ's  redeeming 
love  to  his  own  soul,  I  think  he  would  have  considered 
a  very  deep  crime.  All  have  not  the  full  assurance  of 
fadtb  ;  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  instance  where 

it  existed  so  triumphantly  as  in  John  B ;  while,  to 

the  praise  of  the  glory  of  divine  grace  be  it  repeated, 
that  be  who  dung  as  a  helpless,  condemned  sinner,  to 
the  unmerited  love  of  a  ransoming  Saviour,  was  a  won- 
der to  all  who  knew  him,  for  the  unblemished  purity  of 
bis  life  and  conversation. 

Every  morning,  without  exception,  at  the  time  of 
family  worship,  a  separate  and  solemn  prayer  was  offered 
up  for  tbe  divine  help  and  blessing  on  his  education ; 
while  the  sight  of  the  dear  dumb  boy  kneeling  beside 
US,  touched  our  hearts,  and  put  an  earnestness  into  our 
supplications,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  joined  in  them. 

For  seven  years  and  a-balf,  this  daily  prayer  as- 
cended; and  predous  indeed  was  the  answer  vouch- 
safed; most  predous  at  lust,  when  those  cold  and 
clammy  bands  were  exerted  to  the  utmost  of  their  fail- 
ing strength,  to  spell  on,  and  to  tell  me  the  happy  story, 
Vo>v  Je3U8  Christ  iQved  poor  John,  aod  how  John  was 


going  to  see  the  dear  **  red  hand,"  and  to  sing  with 
angels  for  ever.  Many  a  tear  had  I  shed  over  him 
during  those  years ;  tears  of  anxiety,  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  unbelief— almost  of  despair ;  but  the  tears 
tbat  fell  beside  bis  dying  couch,  were  those  of  unutter- 
able happiness,  for  I  saw  the  work  finished ;  and  my 
own  experience  told  me  that  it  was  the  Lord's  alone, 
though  he  had  deigned  to  carry  it  on  by  the  instrumen* 
tality  of  my  weak  hand. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  incredulous  smile  with  which 
John's  father  consented  to  my  giving  his  little  dumb 
boy  a  lesson  every  day  in  reading ;  nor  the  grateful 
tears  that  flowed  when,  six  months  afterwards,  both 
parents  said  to  me,  **  Take  our  child ;  he  is  more  yours 
than  ours,  for  you  have  made  him  a  different  creature. 
If  you  left  him  now,  he  would  die ;  he  could  not  bear 
to  Uve  in  his  ignorance  again." 

I  have  frequently  been  much  moved  by  the  animated 
and  feeUng  descriptions  that  my  dear  boy  gave  of  this 
state  of  unwilling  ignorance.  He  told  me  that  he  used 
to  watch  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars — ^the 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  various  natural  appearances 
which  bespeak  the  hand  of  an  overruling  power,  until 
his  tears  bad  flowed,  because  be  could  not  comprehend 
the  cause  of  alL  But  nothing  appears  to  occasion  such 
distressing  perplexity  to  a  de^  mute,  as  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  change  produced 
on  countenances  which  used  to  smile  on  him — tbe  icy 
coldness,  and  total  insensibility  of  the  frame  ;  the  act 
of  screwing  down  a  coffin  lid  over  it,  and  of  depositing 
that  coffin  deep  beneath  earth's  surface,  >vith  the  so- 
lemn act  of  worship  accompanying  it ;  all  these  are 
terribly  and  awfully  exciting  to  him,  more  especially 
when  he  is  made  to  comprehend,  by  some  associate, 
that  his  turn  will  also  come ;  that  he,  too,  must  be 
endosed  in.  a  long  box,  and  deposited  in  a  deep  pit,  far 
from  the  cheerful  ligh^  and  from  all  that  now  helps  to 
gladden  his  solitary  existence. 

I  never  beheld  any  thing  so  striking  as  the  avidity 
with  which  my  poor  John  caught  at  the  first  intimation 
of  a  future  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  evidently 
removed  from  his  mind  a  most  oppressive  weight  of 
anxious  doubt.  And  I  think  tbat  I  iiuiy  sufely  iissert, 
that  during  more  than  seven  years  following,  scarcely 
as  many  days  passed,  on  whidi  he  did  not  refer  to  it 
with  delight.* 


SKETCH  OF  THB 
HISTOBY    AKD    CHABACTEB 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  CULDEES. 

No.  L 

By  THB  Rev.  Donald  Fe&gusson, 

Dunniohen. 

Having  in  two  former  numbers  detailed  the  leading 
inddents  in  the  life  of  Columba,  **  the  apostle  of  the 
Highlands,"  and  toudied  upon  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  his  character,  we  propose  to  devote  this 
Sketch  to  an  examination  of  the  history  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  ancient  Culdees  of  lona,  as  forming  the 
second  link  in  the  chain  of  Scottish  Ecdesiasticai 
History. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  will  be  uninteresting 
or  unprofitable  to  peruse  a  narrative  of  the  exertions 
of  a  body  of  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  growing  de- 
generacy, long  preserved  their  purity  of  doctrines  and 
morals  untarnished ;._ who,  in  the  midst  of  growing 
indolence  araotag  the  priesthood,  continued  to  labour 
unweariedly  in  their  Master's  service ; — and  who,  when 
the  chains  of  aa  impure  and  imperious  Popery  had  exK 

•  The  abOTB  narrative  l»  extracted  from  an  interesting  and 
authentic  Utile  >»ork  publiihcd  \xf  Cuiry  and  Co ,  Dublin,  ea«i 
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tliralled  the  mental  and  spxritual  Kbertief  of  Sufope, 
ceased  not,  firom  their  distant  iilet  home, 

"  PIflc*d  fiv  amid  the  melanchdj  msiu.** 
**  to  witness  a  good  confession,"  and  to  make  a  sturdy 
and  unyielding  resistance  to  a  tyranny,  which  succeeded 
indeed  in  extirpating,  but  not  in  fubduin^  theoL  To 
every  lover  of  *'  pure  and  undefiled  religion,'*  their 
history  can  scarcely  fidl  to  be  interesting, — bat  more 
especially  to  the  Scottish  Protestant  H  possesses  at- 
tractions of  a  peculiar  nature ;  inasmuch,  as  it  records 
the  early  triumphs  and  struggles  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  his  own  land ;  inasmuch,  as  it  claims  for  the 
Eriestbood  of  Scotland  a  proud,  because  a  pure  superiority, 
1  every  point  most  noble,  both  of  fidth  and  of  practice, 
and  displays,  on  their  part,  a  career  of  indentagable 
exertion,  accompanied,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  by 
a  success  unparalleled  since  the  triumphs  of  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  whom  the  credit  of 
instituting  the  Culdce  system  is  due,  or  in  what  country 
it  took  its  rise.  The  origin  of  the  very  name  b  dis- 
puted. Some  profess  to  trace  Culdeeism  back  to  the 
Terv  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  while  others  ascribe 
its  uistitution  to  Columba,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  There  does  not,  indeed,  appear  notice  of  any 
distinct  associated  body  of  Christians,  holding  tlie  tenets, 
ftnd  cultivating  the  manners  of  the  Culdees,  prior  to  the 
age  of  Columba ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
bability, that  under  his  auspices  first,  they  were  formed 
into  a  regularly  constituted  society ;  yet,  does  not  this, 
in  the  least,  militate  against  the  supposition,  that  the 
purity  of  faith  and  the  simplicity  of  worship  which  they 
practised,  were  introduced  into  Ireland  many  ages  be- 
fore ;  nor  does  it  disprove  their  own  assertion,  that 
the  Apostle  John  had  communicated  to  their  fore- 
fathers, <*  those  things  most  surely  believed  among  them." 
It  suits  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy 
of  tbe  opinions  relative  to  the  time  and  place  of  their 
nativity  as  a  body ;  it  is  to  their  history,  as  a  religious 
society  in  our  own  land,  that  we  vrish  to  draw  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  it  was  only  after  the  arrival  of  Columba 
in  Scotland,  and  his  establishment  in  lona,  that  we 
have  any  evidence  of  their  existence,  or  details  of  their 
exertions,  we  will  consider  that  event  as  the  era  of 
their  institution,  and  that  venerable  man  as  the  founder 
of  the  body. 

Regarding  Culdeeism,  therefore,  as  instituted  by  this 
primitive  missionary,  and  its  different  branches  through- 
out Scotland  as  under  his  training  whilst  he  lived,  we 
will  pass  over  so  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  was  touched  upon  prcviou^y,  in  our  sketch  of 
the  history  and  character  of  Columba ;  and  proceed  to 
glance  at  the  peculiarities  in  the  social  constitution  and 
doctrinal  views  oC^the  body,  before  detailing  the  history 
of  their  proselytizing  labours  and  their  subsequent  &te. 
The  doctrinal  opinions  of  Columba  appear  to  have 
posaessed  much  of  the  purity  of  the  apostolic  age  of 
Christianity ;  and  his  aucoesaors  seem  to  have  kept  fast 
bold  of  this  noble  feature  of  distinction,  even  after  tiie 
moral  and  rdigious  atmosphere  of  the  Ghristiaa  world 
had  been  contaminated  by  the  pntilence  of  Papal 
supremacy.  For  although  Popery  had  established  its 
■way,  and  although  much  that  was  impure,  and 
more  that  was  absurd,  had  become  inwoven  into 
its  texture,  as  part  of  tiie  creed  by  which  its  votaries 
were  to  be  regulated; — although,  we  say,  Europe  had 
thus  stooped  to  receive  the  degrsiding  fetters  of  a  foul 
and  fooUidi  superstition  ;.-4]i  Scotland  its  ascendency 
was  long  checked  by  the  firm  intrepidity  of  the  Cul- 
dees; nor  did  the  Papal  power,  while  rearing  its  throne 
in  Seotiand,  find  any  engine,  except  iu  &vourite  in* 
itrumenta  of  unprincipled  duplicity,  and  extemunating 
persecution,  sufficient  for  quenching  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  or  quieting  their  struggles  in  defence  of 
religious  freedom. 


CoHimba  had,  firom  liie  lint,  recommended  to  hii 
disciples  the  Wo&d  of  God  as  die  great  rule  id  fiutk. 
It  was  to  be  their  only  imfaUible  dilnector ;  to  t^  they 
were  to  refer  in  all  their  difficulties ;  by  it  they  were 
to  abide  in  all  their  decisions ;  it  was  to  be  the  sourt* 
of  all  thehr  knowledge ;  and  however  numerous  and 
diversified  might  be  the  channels  whereby  the  streeau 
of  this  hmowledge  were  to  be  communicated,  yet  wen 
the  holy  Scriptures  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  ^jiM 
well-spring,  whence  the  refreshing  waters  should  ema- 
nate :  Even  Bede,  when  he  censures  them  for  their 
non-conformity  to  tbe  Romish  ritual,  admits  that  *'  Co- 
lumba and  his  disciples  would  receive  those  thiz^ 
otaly  which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  tbe  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles ;  diligently  observing  the  works 
of  piety  and  tirtue." 

ft  was  this  rigid  adherence  to  a  one  it^alHUe  stand- 
ard, which,  coupled  with  a  determined  oppositioB  to 
the  grasping  ambition  of  the  Romish  Churdi,  led  in  the 
end  to  their  overthrow ;  and  an  honourable  overthrow 
it  was,  seeing  it  was  endured  in  defence  of  that  "  hitb 
once  delivered  to  tbe  saints  I "  An  overthrow  whidi  wae 
preferred  to  an  acknowledgment  of  such  unsoriptural 
innovations  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the 
doctrine  of  good  works  as  opposed  to  justrficarion  by 
faith,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  dbsolotioD,  confes- 
sion, and  others  of  the  Romish  tenets,  which  they  re- 
sisted with  a  fidthfiilness  and  a  firmness,  that  extorted, 
even  fh>m  their  adversaries,  a  tardy  testimony  to  their 
zeal,  their  prudence,  their  piety,  and  their  learning' 

But  not  only  did  the  Culdees  differ  from  the  votaries 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  these  most  vital  points  of 
fidth  and  doctrine,  they  also  dissented  from  them  oa 
the  subject  of  ecdesiaatieaJ  discipline,  and  in  their  ha- 
bits as  a  body  of  Christian  teachers.  They  dischdmed 
all  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  chair,  to  interfere 
with  their  management,  or  form  of  government ;  and 
adhered,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  tbe  aame  order, 
to  none  of  the  unsocial  restrictions  of  a  monastic  rale. 

The  system  of  Monaehism  must  have  originated  in 
one  of  two  sources ;  eidier  the  gratifieadon  of  aelfiah 
and  morbid  feelings  in  a  life  of  seclusion ;  or  the  w^ 
grandisement  of  a  body,  by  rendering  eyery  member  of 
that  body,  in  all  their  feelings,  and  in  aU  their  au^ 
stance,  as  *'  part  and  parcel "  of  tiiat  society.  The 
founder  of  the  Culdee  system  had  formed  too  correct 
viewrs  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  doty  of  men  as 
social  beings,  not  to  perceive  that  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  best  fitted  lor 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  fiuther  still 
from  being  the  most  beneficial  for  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  society  at  large.  Far,  therefore,  from  doistering 
themselves  in  some  retreat,  whence  they  ooold  lo(^ 
fordi,  in  frigid  unconceni,  upon  the  dofaigs  and  actings 
of  their  fellows ;  and  far  from  refusing  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  to  share  in  its  de^ 
lights ;  fitf  from  confining  that  love  which  Ae/  owed  to 
the  wide  brotherhood  of  the  human  fimiily,  within  the 
limited  drde  of  a  monastic  firatemity ;  fiir  from  thus 
sacrifidng  an  ordained  duty  to  a  fanatic  passion  for  Ae 
aggrandisement  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  (a 
practice  which,  in  whatever  age  or  country  it  has  obtain- 
ed prevalence,  has  tended  to  die  disropdoa  of  all  natural 
and  social  compacts,  and,  in  the  end,  to  liie  blighting  of 
every  noble  and  pure  sentiment;)  At^  we  aay,  Swn 
acting  on  such  narrow  prxndplea,  die  Culdees  laboured 
for  their  own  subsistence,  milled  with  dior  fi^ow* 
men  in  terms  of  a  manly  equality,  went  in  and  out 
among  their  flocks,  nprearing  no  fictStioas  barrier  to 
exclude  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  assuming  no  air  of  ttro- 
gant  superiority  to  protect  their  sancd^ :  like  other 
men,  they  possessed  property,  and  holding  the  oonaa- 
biol  rites  in  respect,  they  bequeathed  this  pnvpaty  to 
their  descendants,  djacovntaandng  the  practice^  can* 


mon  in  inoiuutic  iiiititatioii%  of  throwiDg  tbe  property 
of  eiich  iBdiyidual  member  into  the  oomnion  treaiary  of 
the  monastery,  in  order  thereby  to  swell  the  authority 
of  tbe  particular  establiahmpnt,  and  streiv^en  its  fa^ 
cilities  for  working  evil.  In  short,  the  Culdees  per- 
formed all  the  ordinary  duties  of  useful  members  of 
society ;  and  possessed,  as  &r  as  we  can  perceive,  no 
point  of  character  in  eommon  with  the  usual  Popish 
seDiinarles),  except  this  very  general  one,  that  each  of 
their  establishments  formed  a  religious  order,  residing 
%vithin  the  same  walls,  united  by  the  same  bonds,  and 
observing  the  same  rule.  77iis  rule,  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Columba  himself,  was  styled  The  Rule 
OP  Ion  A ;  *'  but,**  to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Jamieson, 
'*  although  it  appears  that  the  Culdees  used  a  certain 
institute,  yet,  in  the  accounts  given  of  them,  we  cannot 
overlook  this  remarkable  distinction  betwixt  them  and 
those  which  are  properly  called  monastic,  that  thfi/ 
were  not  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  this  rule,'* 

Each  of  the  separate  Culdee  establishments  compre- 
hended twelve  brethren.  Columba's  chosen  associates, 
limited  probably  in  imitation  of  the  apostolic  college, 
amounted  to  that  number ;  and  his  disciples  seem  to 
have  continued  the  same  practice,  from  respnect  to  their 
founder.  These  twelve  brethren  were  superintended  by 
an  abbot,  or  principal  of  the  college,  selected  by  them- 
selves, generally  out  of  their  OAvn  number,  according  as 
the  age,  learning,  or  labours  of  any  of  the  members  en- 
titled him  to  the  dignity ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the 
office  seems,  in  some  instaneee,  to  h^ve  been  retained 
in  hereditary  succession. 

Considerable  warmth  has  been  displayed  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  arisen  betwixt  those,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  who  attempt  to  trace  the  leading  features  of  Prcs- 
byterianism,  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Culdees ; 
and  those,  on  the  other,  who,  holding  the  piindplea  of 
Prelacy,  maintain,  that  the  bc»ds  of  the  eatablisiunent 
at  lona  and  the  other  Culdee  jcpllnget,  exercised  the 
rights,    and    possessed    the    authority,  of  Diocesan 
Bishops.     Our  object  does  not  require  that  we  enter 
into  such  a  controversy.    We  may,  however,  remark, 
that  while  it  is  true  that  the  term  Hshop  is  often  applied 
to  the  heads  of  the  Ciddee  colleges,  yet  does  there  appear 
equally  little  doobt,  that  whatever  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  these  bishops  may  have  be^,  they  must  have 
been  divested  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  sacred 
functionswhich  are  now  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  Dio- 
cesan Bishops.  We  have  it  af&rmed,  that  the  principal  of 
the  Culdee  college  at  lona  was  always  a  Pre$hyt0'  abbot, 
in  imitation  of  the  statua  of  the  founder  of  the  order ;  and 
this  F^«abyter  abbot  evidently  exerciBes  eedenastical 
jurisdiction,  not  over  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  lona  merely,  but  over  all  the  Culdee  churches  through- 
out Scotland.     Nay,  we  find  that  even  the  separate  es- 
tablishment which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  insti- 
tuted at  Lindisfame,  and  the  other  Culdee  colleges  in 
England,  were  dependent  on  the  parent  institution,  in 
doctrine  and  disdpiine»  although  the  distance  and  diflB- 
culty  of  communication  did  not  admit  of  very  frequent 
intercourse.  This  superiority,  however,  whioi  was  po»- 
sessed  by  the  establishment  of  lona  over  all  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  claimed  and  admitted  only  because  of 
the  superior  antiquity  and  rank  of  that  eatablishment#and 
because  it  had  been  the  sonree  whence  all  the  others  bad 
emanated ;  besides,  the  authoiity  seems,  in  no  degree, 
to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Presbjrter  abbot  of  lona, 
AS  an  incQvidual  possessed  of  that  dignity  by  right  of 
his  office,  but  by  the  body  of  seniors  or  r resbyters 
with  their  abbot  at  their  head,  in  whose  name  all  the 
decisions  of  the  assembled  college  were  executed,  but 
who  exerdsed  no  authority  which  was  not  previously 
sanctioned,  or  rather  ordained,  by  the  councU  of  hu 
brethren.  Moreover,  it  seems  pretty  dear,  that  the  right 
of  ordination  also  was  vested,  not  in  the  abbot,  but  in  the 
touncil,  who  only  may  have  commissioned  their  mo- 


derator to  bestow  it ;  Ibr  we  find  one  of  their  number 
stating,  that  the  principles  which  he  held  were  "  re- 
ceived from  his  elders,  who  sent  Aim  thither  as  a  hi" 
shop ; '  so  that,  if  the  Culdee  government  was  really 
Episcopal,  it  presents  two  most  unaccountable  anom^ 
lies,  the  one  of  the  bishops  themselves  receiving  their 
ordination  from  persons  unqualified  to  bestow  it,  and 
the  other  of  these  bishops  continuing  for  centuries  sub- 
ject to  a  body  of  inferior  functionaries. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  darkness  that  overhangs  the 
question  might  be  removed,  by  the  very  natural  suppo- 
sition, that  in  the  later  ages  of  Culdeeism,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  different  colleges  might  be  styled  by  a  title 
then  become  very  general,  and  to  which,  as  being  a 
scriptural  term,  they  could  advance  no  valid  objection. 
From  this  the  early  Popish  writers  may  have  argued 
the  similarity  between  the  Culdee  form  of  church  go- 
vernment and  their  o\»'n ;  while  Prelatic  writers  of  a 
purer  fiiith,  may  un\vittin<?ly  have  adopted  the  same 
argument ;  but  affording  thereby,  no  stronger  evidence 
of  the  primitive  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  fact  of  the  term  bishop  being  used  as 
descriptive  of  the  principles  of  the  Culdee  colleges, 
than  they  do  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Dio- 
cesan bishops,  from  the  term  bishop  or  overseer  being 
one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  Culdee  ecclesiastics 
comprehended  two  departments,  j9reacAin^and  teaching, 
— ^the  one  intended  to  disseminate  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  community,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  other, 
to  inculcate  its  precepts,  in  private,  upon  the 
minds  of  their  people ;  and  especially,  to  tn^  up  the 
youth,  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  of  useful  learning,  in  order  that  "  the  Lord  might 
have  a  seed  to  serve  him,  when  the  existing  generation 
had  passed  away ;  **  and  by  this  mean,  especially,  they 
hoped  to  accomplish  much,  because  they  perceived  it 
to  be  a  much  easier  task  to  train  the  youthful  mind  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
than  to  eradicate  the  rank  crop  of  vices  from  the  heart 
of  those  who  had  been  born  and  bred  amid  the  mum- 
meries of  a  Pagan  superstition. 

The  fruits  that  succeeded  thesq  exertions  of  the 
Culdees,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ardour  and  faithfulness 
of  the  labourers.  The  Christianization  of  almost  all 
North  Britain,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Enghind,  is 
amply  confirmatory  of  their  assiduity  as  preachers  of 
the  Word ;  while  the  celebrity  of  the  school  of  lona, 
throughout  Europe,  testifies  to  their  activity  and  success 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  4Jl»e  extent  of  learning 
embraced  by  the  Culdee  course  of  educaiion ;  but  there 
are  many  reasons  which  would  induce  us  to  consider  it 
as  neither  meagre  nor  confined.  We  know  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loiowledge  of  theology  which  Columba 
possessed,  he  was  also  well  akffled  in  law  and  physic ; 
and  whila  the  first  of  these  would  undonbtedly  form  the 
primary  branch  in  Us  system  of  education,  it  is  very 
likely  from  the  acquaintance  with  the  other  sciences, 
which  their  master  possessed,  would  also  be  communicat* 
ed  to  his  disciples,  and  that  these  would  form  distinct 
and  important  branches  in  that  course  of  education  en- 
joined by  him.  Traces,  indeed,  of  the  medical  skill  pos- 
sessed by  the  GuMees,  have  oontinned  to  exist  in  the  dia- 
tricts  adjacent  to  lona,  being  preserved  in  fimiUee,  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation*  until  a  period 
comparatively  modem ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ac- 
quaintance '^hich  the  Culdee  fathers  possessed  with 
tiie  sdeflce  of  legislation,  may  have  served  in  no  small 
degree  to  aooount  for  the  rapidity  of  their  snccess,  by 
its  ie<»nunending  them  to  the  favourable  notiee  of  the 
illiterate  governors  of  a  barbarian  country. 

The  belief,  also,  which  has  long  existed  in  re^ence 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  hbrary  of  lona,  is  itself 


no  sligbt  evidence  of  the  eminence  which  its  poesessora 
had  attained  in  literature  and  science.  Much,  indeed, 
that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  may  be  regarded 
as  fabulous,  still  the  belief  was  too  general,  and  the 
evidence  too  systematic,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  regard- 
ing the  fact  of  its  existence,  although  its  value  and  ex- 
tent may  both  have  been  over-rated.  Its  utter  disap- 
pearance is,  indeed,  a  strange  circumstance,  but  far 
(torn  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  declarations  affirmative 
of  its  existence,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  many  changes  which  befell  the  monastery,  and  the 
many  hostile  visitations  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
For,  supposing  that  some  of  the  relics  of  its  ancient 
learning  had  remained  until  a  date  posterior  to  the 
ruthless  ravages  of  the  Danish  barbarums,  and  the  re- 
lentless enmity  of  England's  first  Edward,  yet  is  it  most 
probable  that  the  monks  who  inhabited  lona  at  the  era 
of  the-  Reformation,  would,  on  their  departure,  have 
left  little  of  value  behind  them,  to  abide  the  just,  al- 
though perhaps  too  indiscriminate,  indignation  of  a 
zealous  Reformation, — or  to  satisfy,  at  an  after  period, 
the  curiosity  of  a  tyrant  Protector ;  so  that  the  shelves 
of  the  Vatican,  or  the  repositories  of  Douay  and  Ratis- 
bon  may  alone  be  able  to  convey  information  regarding 
the  lost  library  of  lona. 

At  the  death  of  Columba,  indeed,  his  seminary  seems 
to  have  emitted  a  bright  radiance,  which  reached 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  Pagan  superstition,  and  thawing,  by  its 
warmth,  the  icy  hearts  and  frozen  manners  of  its  rude 
population.  The  exertions  of  the  monks  of  lona  were 
not  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  merely,  but 
by  introducing,  and  themselves  practising,  the  useful 
arts,  they  trained  the  natives  to  hsbits  of  exertion,  and 
rendered  them  familiar  with  some  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life;  so  that  under  the  Influence  of 
pure  and  pious  precept,  coupled  with  a  righteous  and 
industrious  example,  Uie  uncultivated  manners  of  the 
nation  began  gradually  to  be  softened,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  to  assume  a  milder  aspect. 

A  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THB  UNRBNEWBD  AND 
TUB  RENEWED  MAN: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  THB  Rev.  W.  Nicolson, 

JUmister  of  Feny^Port-on^Craig^ 

**  For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died." 
— RoM.  viL  9. 

Pattl  having,  by  a  procesB  of  close  and  powerful 
reasoning,  proved  and  illustrated  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  fkith,  has,  with  no  less  zeal  and 
cogency  of  argument,  shown  the  necessity  of 
sanctification  of  heart,  and  holiness  of  life,  in  the 
case  of  all  who  are  thus  justified.  This  he  did, 
in  order  to  obviate  an  objection  which  they  who 
were  not  under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
truth  might  be  disposed  to  urge  againsl  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  namely,  that  it  destroyed  the 
obligation  to  practical  obedience,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  licentious  use  which  some  might  he 
disposed  to  make  of  this  doctrine,  in  supposing 
themselves  to  he  thereby  freed  from  all  obligation 
to  holiness  of  life.  Having  thus,  upon  the  one 
hand,  combated  and  overturned  the  objections  of 
those  whose  zeaL  for  tha  law  might  induce  them 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and, 
upon  the  other  hand,  shut  up  the  avenue  to  licen- 
^OQSQ^ss  which  they  who  disreg:arded  the  law 


might  have  conceived  this  doctrine  to  have  opened 
to  them,  he  proceeds  to  iliuttrate,  in  strong-  aod 
powerful  language,  the  different  conseqtienoes  of 
a  right  and  of  a  wrong  apprehension  of  the  law. 
In  doing  this,  he  declares  his  own  experience  upcm 
the  subject,  showing  how  he  felt,  and  how  be 
acted,  while  ignorant  of  the  excellency,  the  ex- 
tent and  spirituality  of  the  law,  in  stnldngr  con- 
trast with  his  feelings  and  his  actions,  after  his 
mind  had  been  enlightened  upon  this  point.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  this  experience  may  be 
considered  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
**  For  I  was  aUve  without  the  law  onoe ;  but 
when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I 
died."  That  is,  as  if  the  apostle  had  said.  When 
I  was  without  the  true  knowledge  of  the  divine 
law,  and  bad  it  only  in  the  letter,  but  knew  not 
its  power,  I  was,  in  my  own  estimatioo,  alive.  I 
conceived  myself  to  be  a  holy  and  righteous  man, 
being  altogether  without  any  conviction  or  con- 
sciousness of  that  state  of  spiritual  death  in  which 
I  then  was ;  hut  when  the  commandment  came 
to  me  in  its  power,  and  reached  my  conscience ; 
when  the  law  in  its  tnie  character,  and  in  its  spi- 
rituality, was  revealed  to  me,  it  then  discovered 
to  me  my  guilt,  and  sin  was  exhibited  to  me  in 
aU  its  deformity,  so  that  I  saw  myself  to  be  dead 
in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  Here,  then,  we  are  led 
to  consider, 

I.  The  character  here  given  of  a  sinner  with- 
out the  law. 

And  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  the  apostie 
speaks  of  himself  as  without  the  law,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  exbt- 
ence  and  literal  requirements  of  the  divine  law. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  well  instructed  therein. 
Paul  was  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  educated  under  Gamaliel  a  noted 
doctor  of  the  law  in  Israel,  and,  moreover,  was 
very  zealous  for  the  law.  His  own  declaration 
upon  this  subject  was,  that  he  was  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  hiw  of  the 
fadiers»  and  was  zealous  toward  God ;  and  that 
after  the  strictest  sect  he  Hved  a  Pharisee.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  without  the  literal  knowledge 
of  the  law.  This  knowledge,  however,  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  spiritual  iUumination,  was 
alt(^ther  unproductive  of  any  spiritual  fruits; 
and  of  so  little  value  did  he  hold  it,  after  his  coo- 
version  to  the  faith,  and  so  utterly  worthless  did 
he  regard  it,  that  he  decUres,  concerning  himself, 
that  he  was  then  without  the  law.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  liberal  education,  notwithstanding  his  zeal, 
and  his  Pharisaical  and  punctilious  strictness  about 
the  formalities  of  his  religion,  now  that  he  a 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  bronght 
under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  truth,  he 
regards  all  this  education,  and  all  this  his  former 
zeal  and  strictness,  as  of  no  account,  in  so  far  as 
a  proper  and  acceptable  obedience  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  was  concerned.  All  his  knowledge  had 
utterly  failed  to  discover  to  him  the  true  demerit 
and  malignity  of  sin.  It  had  utterly  failed  to 
discover  to  him  bis  own  moral  gfuilt  andpoUotiea# 


It  had  not  filled  hiB  mind  with  just  views  of  the 
holy  and  q)iritual  natore  of  the  law  of  God,  nor 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  service  which  it 
required.  In  all  these  respects  he  was  then  with- 
out the  law.  In  so  far  as  the  power  and  spirit  of 
the  law  was  concerned,  he  was  as  one  Vho  knew 
it  not. 

NoWy  is  the  apostle  to  he  considered  as  here 
stating:  anj  thing  peculiar  to  his  own  case  ?  or  does 
he  not  assert  concerning  himself  what  is  true 
concerning  thousands  besides  ?  All,  as  well  as  the 
apostle,  who  are  strangers  to  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  law  of  God,  maj  be  said  to  be  without  the 
law.  Nor  is  it  to  such  as  have  never  had  that 
law  revealed  to  them,  that  these  words  apply.  If 
it  was  true  of  Paul  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
learning,  and  all  his  knowledge  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  he  was,  nevertheless,  virtually  without 
lawy  so  long:  as  he  remained  a  stranger  to  its  spirit 
and  its  power,  is  it  not  equally  true  of  every 
other  whose  heart  and  whose  life  may  not  be 
under  its  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  his  learning,  or  the  d^ee  of  lus  attainments  ? 
Thus  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  which  he  de- 
clares his  own  experience,  will  find  their  applica- 
tion in  the  case  of  every  individual  among  the 
unrenewed  and  unsanctified,  who,  although  having 
the  Christian  name,  and  externally  enjoying  the 
Christian's  privileges,  are  destitute  of  the  saving 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  have  never  felt  its 
transforming  efficacy. 

Such,  then,  being  the  import  of  the  apostle's 
assertion,  that  he  was  without  the  law,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  his  life,  instead  of  being  what  that  law 
required,  must  have  been  a  habitual  contravention 
oil  its  spirit.  And  so  of  all  to  whom  the  expres- 
sion now  under  review  will  apply.  Even  although 
you  may  not,  like  him,  hale  men  and  women  to 
prison,  and  persecute  them  unto  the  death,  yet  if 
your  hearts  and  affections  have  not  been  discip- 
lined into  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  all  its  pre- 
cepts, your  perceptions  opened  to  a  right  appre- 
hension of  its  holiness  and  universality,  and  your 
whole  conduct  chastened  and  purified  by  an  abid- 
ing impression  of  its  obligation,  you  cannot  be 
regarded,  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  living  otherwise 
than  without  the  law.  Your  zeal  for  its  forms 
may  be  apparent  to  all,  your  punctuality  in  their 
observance  worthy  of  all  inutation,  and  yet  yon 
may  be  unsanctified  in  spirit.  The  divine  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  law  you  may  not  have  seen,  its 
spiritual  power  you  may  not  have  felt,  and  hence 
it  may  still  be  said  of  you,  that  you  are  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  law. 

In  such  circumstances  as  those  we  have  now 
described,  the  natural  conclusion  which  we  would 
draw  concerning  the  sinner  would  be,  that  he 
was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  he  was 
alive  ?  « I  was  alive  without  the  law  once."  He 
coidd  not  here  mean  to  assert,  surely,  that  he  was 
»pirituaUif  alive;  for  such  an  assertion,  in  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  would  have  been  directly 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.    To  be 


without  the  true  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  living 
in  a  way  utterly  opposed  to  its  design,  can  never 
imply  the  possession  of  a  principle  of  spiritual 
life.  We  conceive,  then,  that  when  the  apostle 
here  says,  that,  in  these  circumstances,  he  was 
alive,  he  asserts  what  he  then  conceived  of  himself. 
In  his  own  view  of  hid  case,  he  was  a  righteous 
person.  Nothing  was  then  farther  from  his  ima- 
g^ation  than  to  conceive,  that  he  who  was  so 
zealous  for  the  law,  and  so  strict  in  his  observance 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  demands,  could  be 
at  the  same  time  contending  against  God,  and 
wofuUy  sunk  in  the  polluted  mire  of  spiritual 
death.  No  feeling  seemed  to  be  more  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind  in  those  days  of  his  legal  religion, 
than  that  of  self-righteousness.  Proud  and  self- 
justified,  he  looked  with  implacable  resentment 
upon  the  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  the  deep  and 
humbling  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt  and 
danger,  never  took  possession  of  his  haughty  spirit. 
The  luiguage  of  his  heart  was,  "  Stand  by,  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou  I "  With  his  mind  thus  filled 
with  the  delusive  impression  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, he  had  no  other  conviction  than  that  he  was 
indeed  alive,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  This 
was  his  belief,  and  this  he  here  declares,  when  he 
says,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law ! " 

In  the  context,  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
Epistle,  the  apostle  gives  a  full  explanation  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  human  heart  thus  de- 
ceives the  sinner.  While  blind  to  the  holiness 
and  spirituality  of  the  law,  sin  is  not  perceived  in 
its  true  character.  The  law  is  the  mirror  in  which 
the  sinfulness  of  sin  is  perceived,  and  its  con- 
demning power  recognized  and  felt ;  if,  then,  our 
perceptions  of  the  law  be  indistinct  and  errone- 
ous, so  must  our  perceptions  of  sin.  Hence,  the 
apostle  says,  in  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
verse,  << without  the  law  sin  is  dead;"  that  is, 
without  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  motions  of  sin  within  us.  "  Nay," 
says  he,  in  the  7th  verse,  **  I  had  not  known  sin, 
but  by  the  law."  However  polluted  and  sinful  we 
may  be,  if  we  have  not  a  clear  view  of  the  mirror 
in  which  we  may  see  ourselves,  our  pollution  and 
sin  will  not  be  perceived.  Being  thus  unconscious 
of  sin,  it  remaineth  as  dead  within  us,  and  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  free  from  its  contamina* 
tion  and  condemnation.  And  again,  where  no 
law  is,  there  is  no  transgression.  And  hence  the 
obvious  conclusion,  that  when  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  law,  neither  do  we  perceive  the  trans- 
gression. Wlien  we  are  blind  to  the  nature  of 
the  law's  demands,  we  are  equally  blind  to  our 
own  deficiencies.  And  in  such  a  case,  the  feeling 
is  that  we  are  alive,  that  our  state  is  good  and 
safe,  sound  and  healthful.  This,  then,  is  just  the 
very  idea  which  Paul  here  declares  he  had  of  him- 
self previous  to  his  conversion,  when  he  says,  "  I 
was  alive  without  the  law  once."  I  conceived 
myself  to  be  whole  and  sound  in  my  religious 
state  and  charactei;*  I  was  conscious  of  no  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  death  working  my  destruction. 
I  thought  and  felt  as  if  all  had  been  going  wdl 


withm».  Iww  ignorantof  the  lanTy  Nidfdtas 
alive. 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  and  character  of  the 
apostle  previously  to  his  obtaining  a  right  and 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  law,  and  consequently 
a  right  apprehension  of  himself,  mark  the  contrast 
exhibited  in  his  case  after  his  obtaining  this  ap- 
prehension. Hia  lofty  thoughts  were  humbled. 
All  his  self-righl^usness  fled;  and,  instead  of 
life,  he  only  saw  death — ^instead  of  health,  he  saw 
himself  to  be  overspread  with  a  deadly  disease. 
This  will  appear  more  fully,  when  we  proceed, 

IL  To  consider  the  chai^  which  is  produced 
by  a  right  apprehension  of  the  law,  and  by  a  pro- 
per feeling  of  its  sacred  obligation-  **  When  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died." 

When  you  consider  the  comin|^  of  the  com- 
mandment, as  here  set  in  opposition  to  being 
without  the  law,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  perceiving  its  meaning.  As,  to  be  without  law 
has  been  shown  to  signify,  not  without  a  literal 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  without  a  spiritual 
knowledge  of  it ;  so,  the  coming  of  the  command- 
ment signifies,  not  the  communication  oi  a  know- 
ledge of  the  commandment  in  the  letter,  but  tha 
communication  of  the  knowledge  of  it  in  its  spirit 
and  power.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the 
former  sense  P^ul  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
law;  but  now  he  refers  to  the  period  when  the 
heavenly  light  shone  forth  upon  him,  and  when 
the  commandment  of  his  God  came  to  him  in 
power,  and  with  divine  illumination.  This  took 
place  with  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  x^emor^e 
journey  to  Damascus,  with  intent  to  fBprehend 
sack  as  called  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  carry 
them  bound  to  Jerusalem,.  When  prosecuting 
his  journey,  filled  with  the  most  hostile  feelings 
and  designs  against  the  Christians,  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested  in  the  way  by  a  heavenly  vision, 
and  then  it  was  the  commandment  came  to  him. 
A  mighty  revolution  was  effected  in  the  whole 
condition  of  his  inner  man.  His  persecuting 
weapons  fell  from  his  grasp*  His  hostile  pur- 
poses all  evanished.  The  law  and  commandment 
of  his  God  exhibited  to  his  astonished  mind  a 
new  bearing  and  complexiox^.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  his  soul  was  cnanged.  Now^  how  ^yas  it 
that  all  this  was  accomplished  ?  Was  it  by  mej^ns 
of  any  revelation  to  him  of  a  law  of  which  he  h^ 
never  heard  before  ?  Had  he  been  till  then  ig- 
norant of  God's  revelations?  I9  it  not  mos^ 
obvious,  that  there  was  something  ajitogether 
different  from  any  external  revelation  of  ^  law 
before  unknown  ?  The  whole  was  brought  about 
by  an  internal  revelation.  It  was  all  the  e$ect  of 
divine  and  spiritual  illumination,  whereby  light 
was  cast  npon  purposes  and  plans  .of  mercy  long 
foretold.  The  apostle  was  not  remitted  to  tha 
study  of  the  law,  in  order  to  find  out  the  perfect 
will  of  God,  of  which  he  was  so  ignorant.  The 
whole  of  his  remaining  lifetime  might  have  been 
spent  in  this  study,  without  his  advancing  one 
step  in  the  removal  of  that  vail  which  overhung 
his  perceptions.     To  no  such  fruitless  l^ur  was 


be  8^  Bat  there  w^s  1^  power  whim  stud j  can* 
not  commaiid,  and  an  ixmi^enqp  which  learning 
cannot  produce,  put  forth  upon  hi^  mental  tsiob, 
wl^ereby  the  darlmess  of  hia  mind  was  dispelled, 
^nd  truths  which  formerly  he  could  not  under- 
stand lyere  clearly  exhibited  to  his  view.  Errors 
and  prejudices,  which  formerly  entangled  and  per- 
verted his  pjsrceptions,  were  wholly  diissipaited, 
and  the  stubbornness  of  his  nnsanctified  heart  wu 
subdued  into  the  compliance  and  docility  of  a 
child.  Although,  as  his  subsequent  history  abun- 
dantly proves,  his  fortitude  and  boldness  did  no; 
forsake  him,  yet  his  mind  was  chastened  by  the 
mild  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  easy  to  see  then,  brethreii,  that  in  brix^- 
ing  the  commandments  of  our  God  with  po^er 
and  with  saving  efficacy  to  tbia  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  sinful  men,  there  is  something  far  dif- 
ferent from  mere  human  agency  necessary.  Use- 
ful as  that  agency  may  be,  in  subserviency  to 
the  holy  will  and  purpose  of  God,  it  is  oevenbe- 
less  totally  inadequate  of  itself  to  the  working  out 
of  that  change  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man, 
whereby  he  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Chri>t 
Jesus.  And  after  ^  the  toils  and  labours  of  the 
most  faithful  and  patient  rese|»fch,  man  may  still 
he  virtually  witiiout  the  right  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  his  Qod,  and  may  be  spiritually  dead  when  he 
thinks  himself  alive.  And  in  all  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect, and  in  all  the  cox^ciousness  of  lofty  attain- 
ments, and  in  all  the  complacency  of  Pharisaical 
^elf-rightQonsnesSy  and  in  cdl  the  superciliousness 
of  a  fancied  superiority  to  others,  may  the  sin- 
ner carry  his  head  in  tne  bfty  attitude  of  an  im- 
plied defiance  of  all  challenge  ^nd  of  all  scrutinj, 
while  in  th/B  vi^w  of  God  he  may  be  covered  o>-er 
with  the  leprosy  of  sin,  and  there  m^  not  be  about 
him  a  single  feature  of  a  heavenly  character. 
Your  knowledge  of  the  law  may  be  extensive  and 
minute,  and,  like  Paul  the  persecutor,  you  may  be 
zealous  for  its  forms,  and  yet  the  commandment 
may  never  have  come  to  you  in  iK^wer  i  there  is 
a  mighty  influence  necessary  to  direst  the  sinful 
tendency  pf  your  innate  corruptions,  and  to  giye 
you  the  saving  and  sanctifying  knowledge  of  the 
tjTuth.  The  Spirit  of  God  accomplishes  this.  It 
is  his  to  renovate  the  dead  soul,  ^d  aronse  the 
sleeping  energ^s  of  the  human  minjd-  It  is  his 
tQ  remove  the  scales  from  Uie  eye^balls  of  tha 
blind,  an4  to  pour  celestial  light  into  the  dark 
and  dreary  chainbers  of  the  sinner's  breast.  Do 
you  ask  why  Paul  designates  such  a  chaxige  as 
this,  by  spying  "  I  died  I"  The  change  in  ques- 
tion seems  obviously  to  have  been  rather  a  re- 
storation tq  life — a  clearing  away  of  the  mists  of 
spiritual  ignorance,  and  an  opening  of  the  eyes  to 
a  proper  view  of  his  most  important  intere^^ts. 
In  trying  to  estimate  the  real  state  of  the  apostle's 
jfxu^d  then,  which  prompted  t^e  expression  now 
before  us,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  his 
words  imply  that  he  died,  or  became  spiritually 
dead  in  his  own  estiin^tion*  He  then  saw  him- 
self to  be  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  death* 
He  1^0  longer  gloried  in  his  fiemdcd  conformity  to 


the  law  of  God,  for,  as  thai  law  now  appeared  to 
him,  be  felt  that  by  its  sanctions  he  was  held 
under  condenuiation.  He  wa3  just  as  truly  dead 
in  sin  Ueforev  as  he  was  after  the  coming  of  the 
commandment,  but  he  knew  it  noU  The  clearer 
manifeatatioD  of  the  mirror,  brought  along  with  it 
also  the  clearer  manifestation  of  the  image  it  re- 
flected. The  former  obscuration  of  the  glass  of  the 
di^-ine  Word,  caused  a  dim  and  indistinct  reflection 
of  the  face  of  him  who  looked  into  it«  The  apostle's 
ejee  being  beclouded  with  the  dense  and  defiled 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  legal  light- 
eousnese,  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  clear 
and  distinct  yiew  of  himself.  But  now  this  ob- 
scuration of  the  mirror  of  divine  truth,  and  this 
bemisting  of  the  apostle's  vision,  were  removed 
by  the  cloudless  ^>lendoar  of  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness, so  thai  the  haughty  and  law-kamed  disciple 
of  Gamaliel,  was  exhibited  to  himself  as  a  poor  and 
guilty  outcast  from  God,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that 
righteousness  which  the  )aw  of  immutable  holiness 
unyieldingly  demanded.  One  important  (eature 
of  the  change  produced  then,  by  a  right  apprehen* 
sion  of  the  law,  is  the  totally  different  opinion 
which  the  tinner  is  led  to  form  of  himself.  For- 
merly he  gloried  in  the  belief  that  he  was  more 
righteous  than  others,  and  for  every  admitted 
deficiency  he  found  a  ready  apology.  Now  he  is 
ready  to  hide  his  fiice  in  the  confusion  and  the 
shame  of  self-condemnation.  **  Stand  by,  for  I 
am  holier  than  ^on,*  was  the  exclamation  of  his 
former  self-righteousness  ;  but,  <'  I  am  vile,  what 
shall  I  answer?"  is  now  the  language  of  hia 
new-born  humility.  In  the  prido  of  bos  unsub* 
dued  enmity,  he  formerly  demanded,  *<  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  serve  him?*  but  now,  in 
humble  submission,  he  inquires,  '<  Lord,  what 
wouldest  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  *  And  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  this  change  in  his  own  view  of  him- 
self, is  what  the  words  of  Paul  denote  when  he 
lays,  «  Sin  revived  and  I  died." 
But,  again,  when  the  change  here  implied  takes 

fce  with  the  sinner,  he  becomes  dead  to  sin. 
meriy  he  was  dead  in  sin,  but  now  he  is  dead 
to  sin.  Sin  has  lost  its  attraction.  The  deceitful 
allurements  which  formerly  sunounded  it  have 
disappeared,  and  it  stands  forth  to  his  now  refined 
snd  renovated  vision  in  all  its  proper  unseemliness. 
Now,  in  the  process  by  which  that  is  accomplish- 
ed, there  is  no  destruction  of  any  one  faculty 
of  the  mind ;  there  is  only  the  giving  of  a  new 
direction  to  his  lenities.  The  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,  that  it  must  have  some  object  on 
which  to  occupy  its  affections  and  desires.  And, 
consequently,  u  you  wish  to  remove  your  affec- 
tions from  any  unworthy  object,  that  must  be 
done  by  substituting  some  other  object.  The 
P'^^  cannot  rest  in  utter  vacuity ;  and,  accord- 
^^7)  if  we  would  attempt  to  remove  the  love  of 
the  sinner  from  sinful  objects,  we  must  not  think 
ef  accompUshing  this  by  a  mere  act  of  separation, 
by  merely  turning  away  the  affection  of  love  from 
the  unwortliy  object,  and  then  leaving  it  to  find  a 
lesting-place  where  it  may.    We  most  faring  an- 


other obiect  forward,  present  it  to  the  affections, 
and  by  mtroducing  it,  endeavour  to  displace  the 
other.  Hence  the  sinner  does  not  become  dead 
to  sin,  merely  by  ceasing  to  love  it,  but  he  doea 
so,  by  having  his  love  directed  to  some  other  and 
more  worthy  object.  The  love  of  God  takes 
place  and  precedence  of  love  to  sin ;  and  when 
the  true  character  of  God  is  perceived,  when  his 
glorious  perfections  and  his  marvellous  grace  are 
revealed  m  the  soul,  then  does  the  love  of  sin  give 
way  before  this  nobler  and  more  satisfying  direc- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  affection ;  thus  the  renew- 
ed soul  being  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  there  is 
no  room  left  for  the  love  of  its  former  idols.  The 
ezerdse  of  desire  is  still  mabtained,  but  it  is  now 
maintained  in  reference  to  more  befitting  objects. 
Sin  has  vacated  the  throne  of  the  human  heart, 
because  God  has  claimed  and  taken  possession  of  it. 
The  world  with  its  vanities  has  been  displaced, 
not  to  leave  empty  the  place  which  they  had 
occupied,  but  to  let  that  place  be  filled  by  other 
occnpants.  The  affections  of  the  new  man  are  fully 
aa  muoh  occupied  as  before^  but  they  are  occupied 
with  better  objects,  the  introduction  of  which 
rendered  necessary  the  ejection  of  the  former. 

How  beautifully  do  we  perceive  these  remarks 
verified  and  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Paul  I 
Before  his  conversion,  how  active  aiui  how  zea- 
lous I  Did  this  activity  and  this  zeal,  then,  disap- 
pear after  the  heavenly  vision  by  which  his  perse- 
cuting mission  was  so  suddenly  arrested?  No ;  we 
find  the  same  activity  characterising  him  during 
a)l  his  future  life ;  but  it  was  called  forth  in  a  far 
nobler  direction,  and  for  a  far  nobler  purpose.  If 
he  was  ardent  in  his  attachment  before,  he  was  no 
less  ardent  after  his  conversion.  But  his  ardour 
had  now  another  aim,  and  was  under  the  impulse 
of  purer  principles*  In  turning  totally  away  from 
the  objects  of  nis  former  pursuit,  it  was  not  that 
his  powerful  energies  might  settle  down  into  aim- 
less fatuity,  but  tiaat  they  should  burst  forA  with 
new  splendour,  and  in  another  field  make  nobler 
efbrts,  and  achieve  a  prouder  victory. 

So  is  it  with  every  sinner  who  becomes  a  sol- 
dier of  the  cross.  Emancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  iniquity,  he  acquires  new  vigour  with  his  free- 
dom. The  purer  atmosphere  which  he  breathes, 
and  the  nobler  objects  which  he  pursues,  give  an 
animation  and  a  vigour  which  he  felt  not  before, 
and  with  his  new  occupation  there  is  a  new  char- 
acter exhibited.  Whereas  he  formerly  satisfied 
himself  with  an  easy  profession,  now  he  assumes 
the  attitude  of  a  wrestler.  He  strives  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate, — ^he  fights  the  good  fight  of 
faith, — he  earnestly  contends  for  the  faith^ — he 
reaches  forth  to  the  things  that  are  before,  that 
he  may  attain  to  the  stature  of  perfection  in 
Christ.     Amen. 

A  SABBATH  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Concluded  from  page  607. 

Arrsa  asail  of  about  twelve  miles,  the  boat  was  made 
fint  in  a  small  creek,  and  left  there,  while  we  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  about  three  miles  off. 


the  walk  lying  througli  a  natural  garden  of  wild  flowen, 
among  which  a  lofty  variety  of  scented  myrtle  in  full 
blossom,  and  the  beautiful  flower  of  the  wild  turnip, 
which  grows  upwards  of  six  feet  from  the  ground,  were 
most  conspicuous.  About  midway  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  village  where  Mr  Williams  had  to  preach, 
we  came  to  a  village  densely  peopled,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  which  continue  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  taking  place  in  every 
direction  around  them.  Here  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
have  a  saW-pit  and  reside ;  these  are  beginning,  it  may 
be  hoped,  to  seek  their  own  salvation ;  and  that  be- 
ginning displays  itself  in  civility  to  the  missionaries,  of 
whom  they  now  inquire  why,  in  their  visits  to  the  vil- 
lages beyond  them,  they  never  stop  at  the  house  of 
those  of  their  own  country. 

We  arrived,  in  a  short  time,  at  the  hut  of  a  poor 
fellow  who  is  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  **  wait- 
ing," to  use  his  own  words,  *'  to  fall  asleep  in  Jesus, 
in  the  hope  of  being  raised  again  from  the  dead  by  him." 
As  Mr  Williams  meant  to  have  this  day  received  him 
into  the  visible  Church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
an  examination  of  this  invalid  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gave  satisfactory  reason  for  the  hope  that 
was  in  him.  He  believed  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  he 
said,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  past  life  must  have  been 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  nevertheless,  he 
trusted  in  Christ  that  he  was  freely  and  fully  forgiven 
all  his  sins,  and  would  not  be  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness,— **  because  of  what  the  Bible  told  him  about  the 
death  of  Christ."  If  he  lived,  he  hoped  to  spend  all 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  service  of  God ;  and  if  he 
died,  he  expected  to  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection. 
But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  expressed  his  desire  for 
baptism  to  be  strong,  he  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
dfctay  it  yet  longer,  lest  he  should  recover  strength,  and 
with  the  recovery  be  drawn  aside  to  forget  God,  and  so 
bring  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  His 
fear  of  backsliding  had  been  excited  by  the  considera- 
tion of  some  rases  of  apostasy  among  his  neighbours, 
many  of  whom  have  been  turned  aside  by  a  &lse  pro- 
phet that  has  risen  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ranghiua ; 
&  native,  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  and  is  suifered  to  deceive  multitudes.  His  fol- 
lowers observe  the  last  day  of  the  week  as  holy,  and 
desecrate  the  first.  They  profess,  also,  to  approve 
of  ihe^  sacred  books,  while  they  boldly  avow  their  en- 
tire rejection  of  the  Missionaries'  interpretations.  He 
declares  himself  to  have  been  formerly  one  with  Christ, 
but  at  the  same  time  confesses  to  have  been  among  the 
ntunber  of  those  by  whom  Christ  ^vas  crucified.  He 
promises  peculiar  privileges,  both  in  time  and  for  eter- 
nity, to  those  whom  he  succeeds  in  deceiving;  yet 
admits  his  power  to  be  limited,  and  that  there  are  those 
who  believe  in  the  Saviour  through  the  preaching  of 
the  Missionaries,  over  whom  he  will  not  be  able  to 
exercise  any  power,  but  who  will  die  as  they  are  living, 
in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.  His  sayings  and 
doings  have  staggered  many,  and,  being  a  ventriloquist, 
he  has  deceived  some  and  terrified  others  into  the  be- 
lief and  confession  of  a  lie  by  practising  that  art,  and 
speaking  to  them  in  two  voices,  one  of  which  he  telli 
them  is  the  voice  of  Atua,  taking  especial  care  at  those 
times  to  make  its  oracular  saying  confirm  his  own  pre- 
vious declaration. 

We  soon  entered  a  populous  village,  remarkably 
dean  and  very  neatly  built,  swarms  of  the  inhabitants 
being  in  waiting  to  welcome  us.  These  came  forward 
with  the  outstretched  hand :  and  Ekero !  Ekero !  from 
a  hundred  voices  at  once,  plainly  declared  that  we 
were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  "  Friends  1 " 

A  congregation  was  speedily  gathered  in  a  small 
square  space,  formed  b^  three  neighbouring  huts,  a 
liirRo  block  of  wood  serving  the  Missionarv  to  sit  upon, 
>vliie  to  the  right  of  biiPi  some  9li,  H|iite*b«Ued  chitfs, 


spread  out  their  mats  and  lat  cross-legged  apio  1 
the  inferior  persons  of  the  tribe,  with  the  women  and 
children  ranging  .themselves  in  front  and  on  his  left 
hand,  at  the  same  time  that  a  few  individuals  tat  apart 
within  the  large  porch  of  an  a4Joiiiing  house,  aad  m 
very  few  were  engaged  at  a  little  distance  firom  the 
assembly,  but  witUn  hearing,  in  cooldDg  the  eventide 
meaL  They  listened  with  mute  attention  to  Mr  WaU 
liams's  discourse,  for  up>vard8  of  three  qiiarten  oi  aa 
hour,  when  he  was  at  length  interrupted  by  seTenI 
voices,  some  relating  what  they  bad  been  told  by  the 
followers  of  the  false  prophet ;  others  maTrrny  mentiam 
of  the  Scriptures  which  contradict  his  propheciesL 
One  a  chief,  and,  better  still, — a  Christian,  stated  that 
part  of  their  unbelief  consists  in  denyiqg  the  powibilTty 
of  ascending  up  into  heaven,  and  proceeded  to  exeza- 
plify  a  part  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  them  in  this  ^vmy : 
— taking  two  pieces  of  dried  grass,  one  piece  be  tet 
upright,  and  disposed  the  other  in  lesser  pieces  anmsd 
it,  so  as  to  give  to  each  of  these  the  appeanmce  of  an 
inclined  plane,  and  to  all  of  them  different  degrees  of 
inclination.  Such  being  said  to  resemble  the  dillerent 
ways  men  take  to  get  to  heaven ;  some  walking  along 
level  ground  go  very  fast,  till  they  arrive  at  the  per- 
pendicular ascent,  but  no  sooner  attempt  to  dimb  it, 
than  they  lose  their  footing  and  faU  into  a  pit  below, 
analogous  to  hell ;  others  are  a  greater  or  less  time  ta 
reaching  the  turning  point,  but  none  are  able  to  g%,<t 
beyond,  except  a  few  whom  nothing  can  separate  from 
Christ ;  but  even  these  get  not  to  heaven,  and  imly 
sleep  an  eternal  sleep ;  while  those  who  beBcve  the 
impostor's  lies  are  introduced  to  an  Ely^um,  the  de- 
lights of  which  are  altogether  carnal,  sensual,  and 
devilish.  Mr  Williams  having  answered  the  several 
questions  put  to  him,  and  apparently  satisfied  the  in- 
quirers, resumed  his  discourse,  and  was  listened  to  with 
quietness  till  the  end. 

Taking  our  leave  of  these  interesting  villa^^ers,  vrt 
walked  to  another  and  more  numerous  duster  of  huts 
at  some  distance  off,  several  of  the  natives  going  aio'c 
with  us.  Part  of  the  way  led  along  the  bank  of  tiic 
river,  the  tranquil  repose  of  whose  waters  was  uml^- 
turbed  by  any  passing  breath  of  wind;  while  on  ;:i 
surface,  smooth  as  the  silvered  glass,  earth  and  sky  sctt 
together,  as  it  were  to  confront  one  another  with  looks 
of  peculiar  loveliness.  A  few  light  and  graceful  canoei 
lay  floating  in  readiness  for  their  owners  in  the  dtasr 
stream,  but  lay  so  ^ghtly  there  that  they  seemed  rather 
to  grow  out  of  the  chrystal  beneath  them,  than  to  be 
altogether  foreign  and  distinct  bodies.  The  sky  was 
almost  cloudless,  the  air  serene  and  calm,  every  part  of 
the  picture  in  perfect  keeping,  and  the  whole-  scene  at 
though  inanimate  nature  both  heard  and  obeyed  the 
command  which  saith,  **  Remember  the  Ssbbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy." 

As  we  strudt  off  from  the  side  of  the  river,  the  id- 
ling of  a  distant  bell  came  tinkling  across  the  vaUey, 
and  announced  the  assembling  of  a  body  of  natives  to 
evening  prayers  at  the  village  to  which  we  were  h&»teo- 
ing.  We  had  not  much  farther  to  go ;  but  every  tun 
of  the  path  pleased  the  eye  with  a  change  of  prospect, 
while  it  enabled  us  to  perceive  how  dense  the  popula- 
tion is  compared  with  that  of  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Having  at  last  reached  the  expectant  oourqgation, 
I  was  gratified  to  find  it  a  large  one.  UpwarL  of  three 
hundred  persons  were  there,  not^  indeed,  in  a  house 
made  with  hands,  but  in  a  large  open  spaoe^  in  the  ccn* 
tre  of  a  wide-spread  village.  Math  the  everiasting  hilli 
behind  them,  and  the  clear  blue  sky  above,  the  greea 
sward  for  their  seat,  and  the  homes  of  their  fathen 
before  and  on  either  side  of  them,  to  remind  of  days 
gone  by ;  and  perhaps  to  tell  of  obscene  rites  and  aa* 
dean  superstitions,  soon,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  be  £«• 
gotten  for  ever,  in  the  universal  substitution  of  a  res« 
[  sonable  fiuth,..4i  true  and  spiritual  wonhip.     TIm  boiI 
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ana  oraer,  prevauea  tnrougooin  tne  wooie  oi  tne  ser- 
vice ;  the  responses  were  audible,  distinct,  and  deeply 
solemn  ;  tlie  chorus  of  singers  dear,  well  timed,  and 
harmonious.  The  ear  of  every  individual  seemed  bent 
for  hearing,  as  though  to  him  alone  the  message  was 
addressed.  Just  before  the  dose  of  the  sermon,  some 
of  the  hearers  submitted  a  few  questions  to  the  preacher, 
hut  evidently  with  very  great  deference,  and,  as  I  was 
afterwards  assured,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the 
difficulties  explained  which  occurred  to  their  own  minds, 
or  arose  oat  of  the  subject-matter  of  disoourae.  After 
the  sermon,  a  native  Christian  offered  up  an  extempore 
prayer,  the  whole  assembly  kneeling,  and  the  most  com- 
plete silenoe  prevailing.  The  benediction  was  then 
pronounced,  whidi  having  received,  these  warm-hearted 
islanders  flocked  round  their  friend  and  me,  to  greet  us 
with  the  customary  shake  of  the  hand  before  we  left 
them.  We  afterwards  visited  some  sick,  and  made  for 
the  boat,  parties  of  the  natives  accompanjring  us,  till  they 
reached  successively  the  various  by-paths  leading  to 
their  own  homes,  before  turning  into  which,  they  all 
approached  to  bid  us  good-by.  The  now  familiar 
word,  Ekero  I  friend,  with  the  proffered  hand,  open  as 
charity,  which  grasped  that  held  out  by  us  in  our  turn, 
spoke  volumes  to  the  heart  of  one  whose  heart  was  too 
full  of  thoughts,  of  thoughts  themselves  too  big  for  utter- 
ance, to  admit  of  his  more  than  looking  them  a  long  and 
fond  farewell.  I  have  contented  myself  in  barely  relating 
a  part  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  this  time,  for  I  dare 
not  attempt  any  thing  like  a  description  of  my  emotions 
throughout  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening.  While 
witnessing  the  artless  devotions  of  these  poor  half-dad 
savages,  I  felt  abashed  and  humbled.  While  hearing 
tbi^m  pray,  and  sing,  and  give  thanks  unto  Jehovah 
Jesus,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  the  heart  within  me 
fifiinted,  and  I  could  only  murmur  to  my  mind's  ear: — 
Of  what  has  been  done,  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  New 
Zealand,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  servants 
the  Missionaries,  the  half  had  not  been  told  me. 

THE    BENIGHTED    PILGRIMS. 

No.  IL 

By  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Maclean, 
Chaplain  to  the  Lunatic  and  Blind  Asylunu^  Edinburgh, 

In  this  artide  we  shall  consider  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ligious exerdses  in  which  the  insane  are  now  called  to 
engage,  and  how  fiur  these  are  calculated  to  produce 
benefidal  effects. 

The  first  exercise,  of  course,  in  which  the  patients  join 
on  Sabbath,  is  that  of  praise.  In  our  national  Psalmody 
there  is  nothing  to  exdte  these  poor  worshippers ;  its 
simple  yet  pathetic  character,  fits  it  for  calming,  instead 
of  ruffling,  the  already  disturbed  mind.  In  a  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum this  tendency  is  most  unequivocally  manifested ;  for 
countenances  which,  on  other  occasions,  by  their  rest- 
less and  ever- varying  expression,  bear  melancholy  proofs 
of  a  strong  internal  conflict,  sink  into  a  state  of  fixed 
tranquillity,  while  the  song  of  thanksgiving  is  offered 
up.  Whenever,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  this  part 
of  the  service  was  omitted,  (which  has  twice  happened 
through  acddental  drcumstances,}  the  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  worshippers  was  strongly  marked ;  they 
were  evidently  disappointed :  every  thing,  in  a  word, 
testified  the  delight  which  they  felt  in  this  part  of 
Christian  service,  and  how  much  they  regretted  its  omis- 
sion. The  power  of  music  on  the  troubled  mind  has  been 
the  poet's  tiieme  in  every  age ;  nor  has  this  power,  we 
conceive,  been  over-rated.  In  seasons  of  grief,  there  are 
but  few  who  have  failed  to  experience  the  almost  magic 
influence  of  harmony  in  soothing  and  comforting.  The 
sorrowing  believer,  above  all,  who  joins  his  worshipping 
brethren,  wiU  seldom  leave  the  house  of  prayer  without 


voice  prociamiea  ine  praises  oi  uncreai^a  goooness. 
Before  a  sorrowing  Saviour  left  the  room  in  which  he 
had  partaken  of  his  last  earthly  feast,  a  hymn  was  sung. 
It  was  probably  a  part  of  the  paschal  service ;  it  was 
doubtless  in  honour  of  the  Father;  but  it  was  intended 
also  to  comfort  his  mourning,  his  despairing  followers ; 
to  banish  for  a  season,  from  their  overburdened  minds, 
the  dreadful  forebodings  of  approaching  ruin ;  to  send 
them  with  softened  hearts,  and  with  subdued  feelings, 
into  a  conflict,  where  human  strength  would  avail  them 
nothing.  Nor  is  it  presuming  too  much  to  believe, 
that  He,  who  was  man  in  all  but  sin,  should  have  wished 
once  more  to  hear  the  song  of  praise  raised  by  much- 
loved  voices,  that  sweet  forgetAilness  of  griefs  might 
visit,  for  a  few  moments,  his  own  troubled  soul ;  or 
that  He  who  in  heaven  delights  in  the  praises  of  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  should  have 
desired  his  last  moments  on  earth  to  be  soothed  by 
strains  oft  heard  with  pleasure,  in  many  a  midnight 
wandering,  though  raised  by  mortal  tongues.  The 
hjmn  was  sung  in  the  hour  of  grief,  of  weeping  affec- 
tion, and  blasted  hopes ;  but  if  it  could  have  increased 
their  sufferings,  it  never  would  have  been  sung:  it 
was  the  kind  Physidan's  parting  token  of  love  to  his 
brethren,  of  sympathy  with  man  in  his  sinless  feelings, 
the  balm  of  consolation  to  wounded  spirits.  If  then 
the  song  of  praise  is  thus  beautifully  adapted  to  speak 
peace  to  the  heavy  laden;  surely,  to  the  feithful  wor- 
shipper, whose  burden  is  great,  whose  sufferings  are 
severe,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  same  song  will 
never  be  indifferent  or  ineffectual.  But  Scripture  affords 
us,  with  respect  to  music,  an  example  still  more  appli- 
cable— ^that  of  the  unhappy  Saul.  Conscience,  in  this 
wretched  individual,  for  a  time  was  heard,  and  partially 
obeyed ;  but  its  strivings  were  at  last  withstood ;  its 
voice  was  never  silenced,  but  its  dictates  were  despised ; 
the  favour  of  God  was  lost,  but  there  were  no  feelings 
of  sincere  contrition ;  the  value  of  what  had  been  for- 
feited was  acknowledged,  still  there  was  no  attempt  to 
recover  the  lost  inheritance.  The  agonies  of  despair 
were  succeeded  by  what  seems  to  have  been  the  at- 
tacks of  periodical  insanity.  During  these  dark  and 
moody  moments,  the  miserable  man  acknowledged  the 
power  of  music :  he  was  refreshed  by  strains  which, 
from  the  character  of  him  who  played,  as  expressed 
even  by  Saul's  advisers,  must  have  been  devotionaL 
The  same  consequences  continued  to  be  experienced, 
until  the  guiltless  musidan  became  the  object  of  the 
misguided  monarch's  relentless  hatred. 

These  statements  regarding  the  influence  which 
music  exerts  over  troubled  and  darkened  minds,  may 
appear  to  some,  perhaps,  unnecessary ;  but  as  the  >vriter 
holds  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  omit  nothing 
that  can  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
persons  afllicted  by  one  of  the  severest  calamities  to 
which  humanity  is  exposed,  he  has  been  led  to  show, 
by  a  reference  to  the  page  of  history,  and  to  the  innate 
feelings  of  our  race,  that  the  effect  of  plaintive  and 
heart-touching^,  harmony  on  the  insane,  is  merely  such 
as  might  have  been  antidpated.  Their  souls  are  sad, 
but  even  in  their  saddest  moments,  fingers  and  voices 
that,  in  other  matters,  have  forgot  their  cunning,  send 
forth  the  same  strains  of  melody  that  were  heard  in 
happier  days. 

On  the  Sabbath,  those  who,  in  early  life,  when  all 
was  bright,  loved  to  join  their  parents  in  the  song 
of  praise,  still  rejoice  in  the  melancholy  retreat,  (the 
grave,  it  may  be,  of  every  earthly  hope,)  to  raise 
the  same  adoring  song.  Let  it,  however,  be  under- 
stood, that  not  merely  the  music,  but,  above  all,  the 
sentiments  uttered,  affect  and  soothe  the  insane.  It 
may  not  he  generally  known,  that  seldom,  com- 
parativelyspeaking,  is  the  tear  of  sorrow  seen  to  moisten 
the  eye  ot  madnew.     "  T^ars,"  exclaims  the  disoonso* 
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Ute  moUitr,  ^o  benda  OT«r  the  ooid  retoatat  <£ 
an  oftly  child,  '*  would  nfl^rd  teU«f,  but  I  ciuiBot 
weep  I "  So  M  it  with  the  lunatic  in  most  caaes ;  the 
Ibvntain  of  tean  is  dried  up,  the  burmng  brain  Fefoces 
to  send  forth  the  ttfeam  calculated  to  midgmte  the  very 
sufferings  which  it  inanifesta.  Yet  repeatedly  has  the 
writer  seen  sooie,  eren  of  the  moat  hopeless  of  his 
hearers,  weep  under  the  finiluence  of  sacred  poesy. 
Some  curiosity  may  exist  to  learn  what  these  passages 
were:  two  examples,  therefore,  aiaybe  given,  one, 
thai  portion  of  the  24di  Paraphrase  beginning  with  the 
beautiful  fines, 

•*  Can  the  fluid  mother  •'«  fcrgst 

The  infiint  whom  ihe  bore  ? 
And  can  itt  plaintive  cries  be  heard. 

Nor  move  cutnpaiuion  more  ?  '* 

The  other  that  truly  applicable  part  of  the  271&  Pkrfr- 
phrase,  beginning  with, 

•«  Yet,  looking  down,  I  Tliit  oft 

The  humble  hallow'd  cellt 
And  with  the  penitent  who  mourn 
'Tis  my  delight  to  dwell.'* 

The  next  duty  is  that  of  prayer.  From  confusion  of 
thought,  or  the  peculiar  description  of  madness,  it  often 
happens  that  the  insane  cannot  pray  for  themselves, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  most  anxious  that 
others  should  pray  on  their  behalf.  One  afiecrin^  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  related,  that  of  an  individual 
whose  former  follies  seemed  to  weigh  heavy  on  his 
soul.  Bvery  attempt  to  lead  this  person  into  the  place 
of  prayer  was  in  vain ;  '« he  ^vas  unworthy  of  such  a 
privilege ;  he  had  been  a  splendid  sinner,  and  therrfore 
deserved  not  mercy,"  was  his  answer.  Still  the  poor 
motuner,  when  he  thought  he  was  unobserved,  ap- 
proached the  door,  that  be  might,  by  stealth,  hear  the 
words  of  comfort  A  weakly  frame  could  not  long  en- 
dure  so  fearful  a  conflict ;  he  was  soon  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  dea^,  where  the  writer  frequently  visited 
bxm.  To  the  last,  aggravated  sin  was  the  burden  of 
his  complaint ;  but  though  he  disclaimed  all  right  to 
pray  for  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  despairing  mad- 
ness with  which  he  was  visited,  the  prayer  of  another 
was  to  him  delightfiil ;  the  folded  hands,  the  uplifted 
eye,  and  moving  lips,  testified  how  fervently  he  joined 
in  its  petitions.  His  spiritual  instructor  was  atfected 
on  beholding  the  wreck  of  a  brilliant  intellect ;  but  he 
was  also  comforted,  on  witnessing  every  proof  of  sin- 
cere, ofheartfelt  contrition ;  for  prayer,  to  him,  although 
so  &r  as  man  could  judge,  he  could  not  offer  it  up  per- 
aonalfy,  but  in  the  way  described,  was  pri2ed  "  above 
his  chiefest  joy,"  nay,  we  might  eafely  say,  it  was  his 
onlyjoy. 

wiien  assembled  in  the  chapel,  if  lolemnitj  of  de- 
meanour, and  the  most  marked  attention  during  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  are  proofs  of  the  respect  with  which 
that  part  of  divine  service  is  regarded,  then  safely  may 
the  writer  maintain,  that  in  no  congregation  of  worship- 
pers, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  has  he 
ever  witnessed  greater  reverence  and  apparent  devo- 
tion, than  among  these  children  df  misery,  during  the 
time  he  has  been  connected  with  them.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  they  are  under  some  restraint, 
while  engaged  in  worship,  for  the  writer  has  been  re- 
peatedly questioned  on  this  point.  In  reply,  he  has 
merely  to  state,  that  he  never  met  a  single  individual 
in  the  place  of  prayer  under  personal  restraint.  The 
inmates  of  the  Asyliun,  while  worshipping  God,  cer- 
tainly arte,  and  he  rejoices  to  declare  it,  under  restraint, 
but  of  such  a  nature  as  binds  the  whole  Christian  world — 
moral,  not  physical,  restraint.  Nor,  he  is  equally  happy 
to  state,  has  this  liberty  ever  been  abused.  It  is  often 
matter  of  regret  to  the  Christian  minister  to  witness 
the  attention  of  his  flock  distracted  by,  it  may  be, 
some  very  trifling  occurrence,  even  during  the  most 
solemn  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  writer  has  never 
ai  yet  been  caUed  upon  to  eensure  such  letit^  unoiig 
the  poor  plsgecta  of  1m  oare;  they  ^tlier  Mi  to  macii 


tiieir  need  •f  prayert  or  are  io 

the  daty,  as  to  be  oon^arataveiy  indifiererii  to  what  is 
passing  around  them.  Proofs  «f  tUa  wiU  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  papers  at  preaentaaiqglfl  flloatnitivie  fiwt 
taaf  be  stated  im.  the  caae  of  a  poor  man,  an  uwate, 
Bone  years  ago,  of  tJM  dty  Asylnnu  Thn  peraon,  a 
native  of  Bnglaiid,  oontinuuig  the  praotiee  of  the  body 
of  Ohriitiafiatowhidiliebdongcd*  wis  in  the  fcabit  of 
kneeling  dming  prayer,  and  uttering  alMnt  ^pacnlatoiy 
petitions  from  tune  to  tune,  or  respondn^  by  '^AnMU,** 
to  the  difierent  eenienoes  of  4te  apeaker.  To  most^ 
probably,  ef  hia  brethren  in  aflUction^  sadi  istarraptions 
must  bttve  been  new,  yet  they  renaaned  undiaterrbed, 
paid  BO  attention  to  tbe  Mranger,  eaeept  by  moviag 
aside,  that  they  might  not  kkcomraode  fain  aahe  kneded. 
To  offer  any  generai  observatiena  en  the  ^■im.  qr 
importance  of  prayer  uader  affliotion,  would  be  anper- 
fluouB,  and  out  «f  place.  The  C9Miatiaii  foels  that 
prayer,  at  all  tbaea,  is  his  nest  eacalted  privOe^e  an 
eardi;  and  even  ^  unbeliever  binuelf  bears  vboi»> 
adous  testimony  to  tke  utility  of  tUa  aU4mportaBft 
duty,  when  **  his  voice  is  taugkt,  by  ei^uirii,**  to  utter 
words  formerly  strange  to  hia  lipa.  Saflbrii^  natoratty 
di^ioees  men,  either  personaUy  to  implore  aaMstanee^ 
or  to  approve  of  others  doing  it  on  their  befael£  The 
same  is  observable,  with  few  exoeptiona,  afnoqg  the 
insane,  from  aueh  as  are  above  idiocy  to  tiioee  who  are 
a  stage  below  outrageous  luna^. 

The  unhappy  sufferers  are,  as  baa  been  afcated,  in 
many  instances,  ignonnt  ef  their  real  eonditian;  etili, 
moat  are  of  course  aware,  tiiat  a  change  baa  passed 
upon  them:  tbey  no  longer  behold  those  wbo  once 
were,  and  still  are,  perhaps^  dear  to  their  bearta»  al- 
though  pride  and  imagined  neglect  may  dispose  tliem  to 
treat  such  aa  enemies.  They  feel  that  the  tie^  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  their  feUow-men,  is  broken ; 
what  tJiey  are  most  anxious  to  receive  from  man, 
liberty,  is  refused  to  them.  Thrown  tJius  upon  their 
own  resoureea,  and  left  to  their  own  solitary  oommun^ 
in^,  they  hear,  with  gladness,  tiiat  there  ia  one  who 
rejects  no  faitbful  petitioner  t  that  there  is  a  prayer- 
hearing,  a  prayer-answering  God.  The  natural  principle 
of  dependence  upon  some  higher  power,  and  religious 
instruction  received  in  youth,  strengthen  the  happy 
impression  t  and  those  who,  with  difficulty,  acquiesce 
in  any  proposal  made  to  them,  are  seen  promptly,  yet 
most  devoutly,  attending  to  the  invitation,  ♦*  let  us  pray." 
The  following  hicident  may  be  related  as  one  of 
many  proofs  of  close  attention  to  the  aidiect  of  prayer. 
After  divine  service  was  concluded,  a  patient  once 
observed  to  me,  **  You  prayed  to-day  for  theee  who 
had  neglected  private  devotion;  i  liked  tibat  very 
much,  it  should  be  done  by  every  minisUIr,  for  I  fear 
that  duty  is  too  often  omitted."  Another  iaet  may  be 
stated,  (»lculated  to  show  the  advantage  of  religious 
instruction  in  youth.  An  individual  of  the  moat  hope> 
less  dass,  who  had  been  for  many  years  severely  afldict- 
ed,  was  visited  by  me  when  in  a  dying  state.  After  prayer 
had  been  offered  up,  in  which  lie  ^ipeared  to  join,  his 
parent,  who  was  present,  begged  him  to  pray  ibr  hinv 
self;  with  da^p«d  hands,  and  in  broken  aeoente,  he 
repeated  the  prayer  whidi  a  mother's  love  had  taught 
him  in  infancy.  Hie  scene  was  truly  affecting,  but  it 
was  also  peculiar^  comforting.  It  proved  'diat  early 
impressions^  which  often  withstand  l^e  sorest  pleasure 
of  adversity,  bid  defiance  at  times,  to  a  certain  estent. 
ev«n  to  the  widiering  ttnoke  of  Insauity. 

Witii  reepeet  to  the  eharader  cf  the  diaoMnBa  de- 
livered to  the  insane,  it  may  be  auflldent  to  observe, 
that  argumentative  sermons  are  avoided;  nor  ia  any 
alarming  view  fever  brought  before  them.  They  are 
soothedi,  comforted,  encouraged,  or  entreated^  as  dr- 
cumstadoed  require,  or  as  the  texts  ohoaen  suggest; 
but  no  ^fett  alluden  is  on  eay  oeoadon 
tb«  ptilpit^  tt  Htm  ftmm  «o«di«igB.    Tlw 


which  illustrate  Scrit)tiire  history,  the  actions  of  the 
righteous,  the  perseverance  of  God's  children,  dieir 
patience  under  the  vsrious  triah  of  life,  or  some  of  the 
affecting  incidents  recorded  in  the  sacred  Tolmne. 

The  remark  of  a  female  palaent,  of  a  very  restless 
and  ezdted  character,  a  few  wedcs  ago^  voA  prore 
^at  the  discourses  heard  are  sometimes  at  least  well 
remembered.  On  leaving  the  chapel^  the  woman  made 
some  observations  upon  the  sermon ;  aaxxous  to  learn 
whether  these  proceeded  from  judgment  or  a  desbe  to 
please^  I  questioned  her  upon  what  die  had  heard, 
and  asoertasned  to  my  surprise,  tiiaft  she  both  fidly 
understood  and  &ithfully  Remembered  the  diacourse. 
The  maniac,  in  reply  to  a  remark  regarding  her  me- 
mory, exchdmed  with  a  smile,  **  Oh  1  that  is  nothing, 
1  remember  the  first  sermon  I  heard  in  this  place  a 
twelvemonth  ago*,  it  was  about  the  nohle  Bereans." 
On  referring  to  my  notes,  I  found  that  the  poor  wo- 
man was  perfectly  correct.  Another  anecdote,  of  a 
different  but  do  less  pleasing  character^  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  A  patient,  who  had  been  for  the  first 
time  in  the  diapel,  was  asked  by  her  attendant  on 
leaving  it,  how  she  felt  herself?  "  very  comfortable," 
was  the  reply.  "  Indeed  1  *'  it  was  then  observed,  **  I  was 
surprised  you  were  so  very  anxious  to  go,  for  I  thought 
tbe  members  of  your  church  (she  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic) never  wished  to  hear  Protestants."  "  It  matters 
not,"  answered  the  woman,  **  what  the  name  may  be, 
provided  the  Gospel  is  preached." 

Many  incidents  equally  gratifying  might  be  recount- 
ed,— ^but  for  very  obvious  reasons  this  cannot  be  done, — 
when  the  writer  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every 
occurrence.    A  most  important  circumstance,  however, 
remains  yet  to  be  noticed, — the  light  in  which  their 
spiritual  teacher  is  regarded  by  sudi  persons.     In  an 
asylum,  the  patients  who  are,  m  many  respects,  mere 
children,  frequently  look  upon  the  physician  rather  as 
the  dispenser  of  bitter  draughts,  than  the  friend,  whose 
energies  and  skill  are  continually  exercised  to  promote 
their  health  and  comfort.     The  keeper,  too,  who  ap- 
pears the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  to  freedom,  is,  as 
might  be  antidpated  In  many  instances,  regarded  with 
suspicion,  the  departure  of  which  feeling  is  often  es- 
teemed a  favourable  symptom.     The  chaplain,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  no  disagreeable  prescription,  imposes 
no  restraint,  but  comes  to  preach  peace,  to  cheer  and  sup- 
port the  distressed  under  dieir  sufferings.   This  of  itself 
disposes  his  hearers  to  meet  him  free  from  prejudice, 
and  inclines  them  to  communicate  to  htm  their  fears 
and  sorrows.*      At  times,  indeed,  these  sorrows  may 
be  imaginary,  but  they  do  not  the  less,  on  that  account, 
stand  in  need  of  comfort ;  frequently,  however,  they 
have  too  good  cause  to  mourn ;  then  may  the  Christian 
teacher  soothe  and  relieve  the  troubled  mind;   then 
may  he  direct,  with  a  blessed  result,  the  mourner  to 
the  sufferer's  only  friend. 

With  one  fact  illustrative  of  this,  the  present  article 
will  be  condudcd.  The  stibject  of  the  narrative  was 
a  man  in  humble  Kfe, — one  of  those  lunatics,  before 
whom  visions  of  greatness  and  power  arc  continually 
flitting.  The  noblest  of  the  laud  were  allied  to  him  ; 
their  palaces  were  his  inheritance ;  chests  of  treasure 
were  on  their  way  to  him  from  distant  shores,  and  in 
his  person  was  vested  the  most  unbounded  patronage. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  although  living  continually  in  a 
world  of  uUdying  sj^endonr,  the  poor  man's  counten- 
ance was  sad  and  melancholy  in  the  extreme ;  he  never 


*  In  corroboration  of  the  above  renuu-ki,  ^e  bare  much  pleasure 
■"- -^ -  "    IL 

are  abbVe  all 


in  qtiotbiR  the  Following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  medical  gcnUe- 
man  of  ffigh  retpectabuity,  addreued  to  Robert  Johnston,  " 
whose  bencTolent  exertJona  in  behalf  of  the  hisai *^- 


wnoBe  DencTolent  exerdona  in  behalf  of  the  hi  sane,  are  t 
praise,  and  to  ^om,  we  bcBeve,  m  conjunction  with  the  Rer.  Dr 
Brunton,  the  introduction  of  rdigioua  worthip  into  the  Aiyliun  of 
uu  city  la  tuS&br  due.  The  extract  mat  fiiaa,— "  In  oar  public 
aayjumi  now,  tkank  God,  religious  ioMmction  Is  reeulsrly  giyen. 
^^  ,r;u  Miiettd  shaplaln  is  of  vnn  Hrvto*  tKan  cvm  tut 


load  of  secret  sorrow.  On  one  occasion,  while  stand- 
ing in  the  mids^t  of  a  small  circle  of  his  companions  in 
affliction,  he  abruptly  remarked  to  the  chaplain,  **  I 
wish.  Sir,  to  ask  you  a  question,  but  you  must  first 
hear  my  story."  Up6n  being  encouraged  to  proceed, 
he  flddreased  me  as  follows :  "  When  a  boy,  as  I  was 
playing  beside  a  cart  whidi  had  stopped  before  my 
mother's  door,  a  dog  tied  to  the  cart  seized  me  by  the 
leg  and  bit  me  severely ;  upon  hearing  my  cries,  my 
mother  hastened  to  my  assistance^  but  fell  before  she 
reached  me  and  dislocated  a  joint ;  she  was  long  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  suffered  much,  but  death  at  last  re- 
lieved her.  Some  time  afterwards,  having  done  what 
was  wrong,  my  sister  said,  better  could  not  be  expect- 
ed of  me,  for  I  was  the  murderer  of  my  mother.'*  The 
simple,  yet  Meeting,  tale  of  domestic  affliction,  evi- 
dently touched  the  hearts  of  those  by  whom  the  speaker 
was  surrounded.  The  poor  man's  Toioe  trembled  with 
emotion  when  his  motiier's  death  was  mentioned ;  but 
when  the  fiital  question,  whidi  probably  has  been  al- 
ready anticipated^  was  mked,  Mb  eager  gaz6  and  stifled 
utterance  indicated  feeiiiigs  widdi  word*  cannot  de- 
scribe. "  Was  I,  Sir,  the  murderet  of  my  mother  ?  " 
The  answer  need  hardly  be  stated,  the  sinful  rashness 
of  the  remark,  and  the  folly  of  yielding  to  it,  were 
pointed  out  successfully.  The  man  declared  himself 
relieved  and  once  more  happy.  Soon  afterwards,  it  is 
pleasing  to  add,  he  was  discharged.  While  sudi  an 
occurrence  proves  the  reliance  the  insane  have  on  t\ie 
advice  of  their  spiritual  instructor,  it  may  also  serve  as 
a  caution  against  using  injuriomi  and  bitter  reproaches. 
Such  expressions^  uttered  in  the  motnents  of  unreflect- 
ing irritation^  are  ever  dangerous,  but  pecidiarly  so  in 
the  case  of  a  wedc  and  sen^tive  mind.  There  they 
often  produce  consequences,  whidi  although  affection 
may  bewail,  it  cannot  i^emedy, — suffering  and  wretch- 
edness,  which  the  grave^  the  bemglited  pilgrim's  rcstbg 
place,  alone  can  terminate. 


"Rememher  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy" — Rea- 
son, as  well  as  revelation,  requires,  that  a  portion  of 
our  time  diould  be  set  apart  to  tiie  worship  of  God. 
The  fourth  commandment  appoints  a  particular  day  for 
that  purpose.  The  precept,  as  has  been  often  remarked, 
is  both  positive  and  moral  in  its  nature.  Considered 
in  the  former  point  of  view,  the  obligation  which  it 
imposed  might  cease,  and  accordingly  the  day  was 
changed ;  but,  considered  in  the  latter,  the  obligation 
was  permanent,  and  the  duty  unalterable.  As  the 
Christian  Sabbath  returns,  worship,  in  sincerity,  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  mankind.  The  business  of 
the  present  life  is  sometimes  apt  to  banish  thoughts  of 
the  next ;  but  tlds  b  prevented,  by  appropriating  a  part 
of  our  time  to  the  exercises  of  devotion.  Although 
these  ezerdses  may  occasioti  a  temporary  intermption 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  devotion  is 
the  most  permanent  pleasure,  and  the  most  important 
business  of  >dl.  Prom  the  history  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  piously  observed  in  honour  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ :  and  on  the  day  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  that  glorious  evient,  Christbrns,  it  becomes  you  to 
*'  enter  into  <Srod's  house  with  thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  praise."  Much  liave  they  to  answer  for  who 
disregard  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath— an  institution 
of  the  highest  importance^  whether  it  be  considered  in 
a  rettgiousv  raond»  or  political  light.  As  you  v^ue  the 
favom:  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  your  families,  not 
to  mention  thewel^e  of  your  own  souls,  "Remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy."  Is  the  example  of 
men  of  fiuhion  apt  to  mislead  you  ?  Ah !  do  not  imi- 
tate their  fblly ;  for  Ae  hour  is  coming  when  knany  of 
this  description  will  *'  «9iH  on  the  rodcy  to  eover  them*** 


SAUKEJJ  FOKTRY. 

MY  BELOVED   IS   MINE   AND  I  AM  HIS. 
CANTICLE3   11.    16. 

Even  like  two  little  bank-dividing  brooks 

That  wash  the  pebbles  with  their  wanton  streams. 

And  having  ranged  and  searched  a  thousand  nooks 
Meet  both  at  length  in  silver  breasted  Thames,— 

Where  in  a  greater  current  they  conjoin, 

So  I  my  best  beloved's  am,  so  he  is  mine. 

Even  so  we  met,  and  after  long  pursuit. 
Even  so  we  join'd,  we  both  became  entire ; 

No  need  for  either  to  renew  a  suit. 

For  I  was  fliix  and  he  was  flames  of  fire : . 

Our  firm  united  souls,  did  more  than  twine ; 

So  I  my  best  beloved's  am,  so  he  is  mine. 

If  all  those  glittering  monarchs  that  command 
The  servile  quarters  of  this  earthly  ball, 

Should  tender  in  exchange  their  shares  of  land, 
I  would  not  change  my  fortunes  for  them  all : 

Their  wealth  is  but  a  counter  to  my  coin  ; 

The  empty  world's  but  theirs,  but  my  beloved's  mine. 

Nay,  more,  if  those  fair  Thespian  ladies  all 
Should  heap  together  their  diviner  treasure, 

That  treasure  should  be  deemed  a  price  too  small 
To  buy  a  minute's  lease  of  half  my  pleasure  : 

•Tis  not  the  sacred  wealth  of  all  the  nine 

Can  buy  my  heart  from  him,  or  his  from  being  mine. 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  chance,  nor  death  can  bow 
My  least  desires  into  the  least  remove : 

He's  firmly  mine  by  oath,  I  his  by  vow ; 
He's  mine  by  faith,  and  I  am  his  by  love ; 

He's  mine  by  water,  I  am  his  by  wine : 

Thus  I  my  best  beloved's  am,  thus  he  is  mine. 

He  is  my  altar ;  I  his  holy  place ; 

I  am  his  guest,  and  he  my  living  food ; 
I'm  his  by  penitence,  he's  mine  by  grace ; 

I'm  his  by  purchase,  be  is  mine  by  blood : 
He's  my  supporting  elm,  and  I  his  vine : 
Thus  I  my  best  beloved's  am,  thus  he  is  mine. 

He  gives  me  wealth  ;  I  give  him  all  my  vows  ; 

I  give  him  songs  ;  he  gives  me  length  of  days  : 
With  wreaths  of  grace  he  crowns  my  conquering 
brows. 
And  I  his  temples  with  a  crown  of  praise. 
Which  he  accepts  ;  an  everlasting  sign 
That  I  my  best  beloved's  am,  that  he  is  mine. 

Francis  Quarlbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ckristiamiy  often  disarms  the  Enemy, — When  Mr 
Howel  Harris  began  his  itinerant  preaching  in  South 
Wales,  which  was  some  years  before  the  Messrs  Wesley 
visited  that  part  of  the  country,  Mr  Gwynne  was  alarmed 
at  his  conduct ;  and  imagining  that  this  Howel  Harris 
might  be  a  political  incendiary,  he  being  a  magistrate, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  portentous  ir- 
regularities. For  this  purpose  he  sallied  out  one  day ; 
hue  said  to  his  lady  on  going,  **  I  will  hear  the  man 
liiyself,  before  I  commit  him."  The  sermon  was  so 
truly  evangelical,  so  calculated  to  arouse  the  careless, 
TO  alarm  the  wicked,  and  to  encourage  the  penitent, 
and  the  preacher's  manner  was  so  zealous  and  affec- 
tionate, that  Mr  G.  thought  he  resembled  one  of  the 
apostles.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
doctrines,  and  of  the  benevolence  of  his  motives,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  discourse  he  went  up  to  Howel  Harris, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  how  much  he  had  been 
misled  by  slanderous  reports ;  avowed  his  intention  of 
committing  him,  had  they  been  true  ;  asked  his  pardon ; 
wd,  to  the  wpazeoi«Qt  of  the  assembly,  entrcac«d  him 


wj  BccouipHuy  uuu  UBCK  \u  \jnna  (u  sapper,  mn 
Gwynne,  his  lady,  was  a  worthy  woman,  endowed 
with  a  superior  understanding,  and  distinguished  by  la 
love  of  the  poor,  whom  she  supplied  regularly  with 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine ;  bat  she  had  the  sctod;; 
prejudices  of  birth  and  fortune.  She  was  one  of  ni 
heiresses,  each  of  whom  had  thirty  thousmd  pomi^ 
for  their  portion,  and  had  married  into  opulent  hmiks. 
She  was  a  violent  enemy  to  all  Prnbyterisos;  sad 
when  her  husband  returned,  introducing  to  her  Howtl 
Harris,  whom  she  deemed  a  man  of  inferior  dass,  n 
innovator  in  the  Church,  and  a  rebel  to  the  king,- 
when  she  heard  Mr  Gwynne  himself,  in  the  presfoce 
of  his  whole  fiimily  entreat  his  forgiveness,  acknowledge 
his  error,  and  pay  him  great  respect, — she  thought  tlttt 
her  poor  dear  husband  must  have  lost  his  senses;  uA 
in  grief  and  consternation  the  quitted  the  room,  m 
would  return  to  it  till  afiter  supper,  snd  till  Hovei 
Harris  had  departed.  It  is  grati^ng,  howerer,  to  ak!, 
that  such  was  the  effect  of  Mr  H.'s  piety,  that  Mrs  G. 
became  reconciled  to  him ;  the  family  beeune  denied 
to  God ;  their  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  minister 
of  Christ,  and  their  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Mr 
Charles  Wesley.  She  died  but  a  few  yean  ago,  it  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-six. 

Rev.  A.  Fuller, — On  one  occasion,  the  late  Rct.  A. 
Fuller,  when  travelling  in  the  Portsmouth  mail,  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  profane  conversation  of  two 
young  men  who  sat  opposite.  After  a  time,  one  of 
them,  observing  his  gravity,  accosted  him  with  an  air 
of  impertinence,  inquiring  in  rude  and  indelicate  lan- 
guage, whether,  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  he  fhouM 
not  indulge  himself  in  a  manner  evidently  correspond. 
ing  with  their  own  vicious  intentions.  Mr  Ful'w. 
lowering  his  ample  brows,  and  looking  the  inquirer  full 
in  the  face,  replied  in  a  measured  and  soltiflffl  ton«, 
**  Sir,  I  fear  God."  Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered  dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

jRare  Self- Denial. — I  once  went  to  a  friend,  says  Mr 
Cecil,  for  the  express  purpose  of  calling  him  out  into  ti* 
world.  I  said  to  him,  •*  It  is  your  duty  to  accept  w 
loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  to  push  yourself  for- 
ward into  an  ampler  sphere."  But  he  was  a  rare  cb- 
racter,  and  his  case  was  rare.  His  employee  had  said, 
"  We  are  ashamed  you  should  remain  so  longaierriut 
in  our  house,  ^rith  the  whole  weight  of  afl&ira  upon  you. 
We  wish  you  to  enter  as  a  principal  with  us,  and  rJI 
advance  you  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  the  custoa 
of  the  city;  it  is  your  due;  we  are  dissatisfied  to  see 
you  in  your  present  sphere."  I  assured  him  tm  k 
appeared  to  me  to  be  his  duty  to  accede  to  theprofx^ 
But  I  did  not  prevail.  He  said,  **  Sir.  Ihaw  ofttf 
heard  from  you  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  get  to  w*- 
ven.  I  have  often  heard  from  you  that  it  is  no  ^ 
thing  to  master  the  world.  I  have  every  thing  1  wi* 
More  would  encumber,  increase  my  difficultitt,  «• 
endanger  me." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    FAITH. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  John  Cormack,  D.D. 

Minister  of  Stow. 

No.  in. 

BELIEVING  IN  JESUS   CHRIST. 

In  these  papers,  the  great  aim  is  scriptnral  sim- 
plicity and  Christian  edification.  However  the 
ambition  of  novelty  may  harmonize  with  the  objects 
of  this  vain  world's  literature,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principles  of  the  honest-hearted  Christian.  We 
would  wish  the  reader  constantly  to  bear  in  mind 
the  admonition,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye 
in  the  ways,  and  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye 
ehall  find  rest  for  your  souls."  Jer.  vi.  16.  Now 
it  is  the  long  and  extensive  diverging  from  these 
♦.;()od  old  paths,  on  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  that  has  induced  the  writer  of  these 
paj^ere,  to  make  an  eftort,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
to  bring  back  the  wanderers  to  the  plain  and 
simple  way  pointed  out  in  the  Gospel.  There 
we  find  no  mystery  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
raind  called  faith  or  belief.  Not  a  human  being, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  Jew  or  heathen,  bond  or  free, 
is  imagined  to  be  ignorant  of  it ;  while,  with  re- 
^^rd  to  the  things  to  be  believed,  and  the  evidence 
that  the  belief  is  real,  as  manifested  by  its  fruits, 
>v  e  are  to  study  and  seek  for  all  that  interests  us, 
as  redeemed  sinners  and  immortal  beings. 

It  may  be  proper,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress, 
hriefly  to  advert  to  those  great  truths,  of  which 
tlie  belief,  is  necessary  to  salvation.  When  the 
heathen  jailer  at  Philippi  exclaimed,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  the  answer  returned 
was,  "  Believe  on  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  With  respect  to  the  act  of  be- 
lieving, no  information  was  needed  or  given ;  but 
regarding  the  things  to  be  believed,  it  was  other- 
wise ;  and  so  we  find  that,  besides  the  summary 
answer  already  quoted,  Paul  and  Silas  added  such 
explanations  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  as 
were  requisite  to  the  clear  comprehension  and 
rational  belief  of  it.  This  information  is  briefly 
contained  in  the  sacred  historian's  language,  when 
he  says,  "  And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of 
Vol.  II. 


the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house." 
Acts  xvi.  32. 

The  things  to  be  believed  have  always  corre- 
sponded with  the  things  revealed ;  and  they  have 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  increased  in  clearness 
and  precision,  from  the  first  promise  in  Eden  on- 
ward to  the  fulness  of  time.  The  Old  Testament, 
as  a  whole,  constituted  a  preparatory  system.  It 
was  merely  the  "  shadow  of  good  things  to  come." 
Its  illustrious  personages  were  types  of  a  promised 
Redeemer;  and  the  wonderful  interpositions  which 
it  records,  prefigured  the  great  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  which,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  the  Son  of  God  accomplished,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself.  The  faith  of  the  Hebrews 
was  exercised  on  many  occasions,  by  particular 
revelations,  relative  to  themselves  and  to  other 
nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  But  the  centre 
in  which  all  the  lines  of  these  revelations  met,  was 
Jesus  Christ,  emphatically  the  Deliverer, 

To  Adam  he  was  foretold  as  the  "  seed  of  the 
woman,  who  should  bruise  tbe  serpent's  head." 
The  heavenly  light,  of  which  this  was  the  feeble 
dawn,  continued  to  brighten  with  the  progression 
of  time ;  so  that  the  patriarch  Job,  in  his  early 
day,  was  cheered  with  the  conviction,  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth ;  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  Job 
xix.  25,  26.  Isaiah  foretold,  almost  as  clearly 
as  the  Evangelists  have  recorded,  the  birth,  and 
character,  and  miracles,  the  sufferings,  and  atoning 
sacrifice  of  this  glorious  personage  ;  and  Daniel 
fixed  the  precise  period  of  his  coming  to  "  finish 
transgression,  and  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  the  prophecy."  Dan.  ix.  24.  These 
glorious  predictions  have  been  long  ago  accom  ^ 
plished.  The  vision  and  the  prophecy  are  now 
sealed  up,  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  completed, 
and  the  objects  of  the  Christian's  faith  are  distinct- 
ly set  before  him.  The  gracious  message  to  sin- 
ners, accordingly,  is  now  announced  in  language 
that  is  clear,  simple,  and  comprehensive :  "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  As  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  issues 
in  salvation,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
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take  care  not  to  confound  the  operation  of  the 
mind  in  believing  with  the  truths  on  which  it  is 
exercised.  Some  of  these  leading  truths,  which 
will  be  habitually  kept  present  by  the  belieying 
soul,  as  constituting  the  very  food  which  sustains 
the  spiritual  life,  it  may  be  refreshing,  as  well  as 
profitable,  more  distinctly  to  notice. 

1 .  Then,  I  observe,  that  "  saving  faith "  im- 
plies the  receiving  Christ  Jesus  in  the  cliarac- 
ter,  and  attributes,  and  offices,  in  which  he  is  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospel.  In  his  essential  charac- 
ter, he  is  a  divine  person,  equal  with  God  the 
Pather.  In  the  economy  of  redemption,  he  is 
"  Jesus  Christ,"  or  the  "  anointed  Sttviour,"  and 
also  "  the  Lord,"  or  "  Ruler,"  having  all  power 
committed  to  him  in  heaven  and  earth.  These 
fundamental  articles  of  our  faith  are  revealed  with 
a  clearness  and  copiousness  corresponding  with 
their  importance.  As  we  never  can  be  more  ap- 
propriately employed  than  in  contemplating  the 
glories  of  the  Keaeemer's  character,  as  constitut- 
ing the  secure  foundation  of  all  our  hopee,  k  may 
be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  advert  to  some  of 
the  Tiassages  in  which  they  are  unfolded.  No 
fiimifiarity  with  them  can  ever  make  them  paU  npon 
tiie  ear  of  him  to  whom  <<  Christ  is  precious." 

The  Gospel  of  John  Gpena  with  a  fiill  and 
clear  statement  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  "  In  the 
beginning,"  says  he,  "was  the  Word,  and  tha 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  wa«  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  Again,  all 
the  attributes  of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  name  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us."  He  whom 
Peter  acknowledged  to  be  "  the  Christ,  the  Son 
i)f  the  living  God,"  says  of  himself,  "  I  and  the 
lather  are  one,"  and  declares  it  to  be  the  Fathcr^s 
will,  that  *^  all  men  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father."  Now,  if  Christ  were  a 
mere  creature,  however  exalted,  such  honour  would 
neither  have  been  required  nor  permitted.  It 
would  have  been  idolatry;  and  we  know  who 
hath  said,  "  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  jpraise  to  graven  images." 

2.  «  Saving  faith,"  implies  believing  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  assumed  human  nature  in 
union  with  the  divine,  that  he  might  be  in  a 
capacity  to  work  out  human  redemption.  "  For 
verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  ; 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Where- 
fore in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faitliful  high-priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people." 
Heb.  ii.  16,  17*  The  same  inspired  apostle  tells 
lis  (Phil.  ii.  5-8,)  that  <<  Jesus  Christ  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be 
ejjual  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  repute^ 
tion,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
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mjTSterious  union  in  the  person  of  Jesos  Chrut, 
is  not  only  in  itself  an  essential  artide  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  is  the  only  solid  baas  on 
which  our  hopes  can  rationally  rest  npon  him  as 
our  Saviour.  Unless  he  were  possessed  of  the 
divine  nature,  be  never  could  have  merited  w 
thing  for  us.  A  created  being,  no  matter  bov 
exalted  the  order  to  which  he  belonged)  ooold 
have  no  powers  or  faculties  which  b  had  not 
received  ;  and  having  received  them,  the  M  em- 
ployment of  them  in  the  service  of  him  who 
gave  them  can  never  be  more  than  hii  duty.  On 
^e  other  bandy  ae  we  have  akready  seen,  unless 
Christ,  though  a  divine  Being,  had  assumed  the 
human  nature,  he  could  not  have  been  ia  a  capa- 
city to  bear  our  sins,  and  carry  our  aorrovs  and 
to  snifer  in  our  room  and  steiMl,  as  as  atoning 
sacrifice  for  our  siaa.  This  oocapyin^  of  our 
place,  which  he  could  do  only  in  our  natufe,  is 
what  is  denoted  by  the  word  viearmtt  which  so 
often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  dirines  npon  this 
subject.  The  "vicarious"  sufferings  of  Christ 
mean  the  suiferinga  which  he  extend  in  oar 
room  and  stead. 

The  faith  of  1^  Christiaa,  then,  ii  equ&T 
remote  from  the  ancient  heresy  of  the  Doeei^^ 
who  denied  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and 
asserted  that  his  sufTeringa  existed  merdj  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  from  the  modem  heresy  of  the 
SocinianSf  who  affect  the  name  of  Unitamit^ 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  LiOid,  and  therefore 
reject  that  which  alone  could  give  efficacy  to  Im 
sacrifice  for  sin.  Though  we  have  called  this  iirt 
heresy  modern,  as,  in  some  respects,  it  i8»  y^ 
substantially,  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  apoii- 
ties ;  for  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  there 
were  men  who  <<  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them."  Let  it  be  our  care,  with  lowlmess,  and 
humility,  and  dependence  on  the  teschiag  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  follow  the  divine  record ;  wd  let 
the  name  of  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  snd  in  onr 
nature,  fill  our  hearts  with  every  lowly  and  lofty 
sentiment.  Let  faith  fan  the  flame  of  heareoly 
love,  and  so  shall  we  taste  a  felicity  which  no 
words  can  utter,  while  we  **  honoor  the  Son, 
even  as  we  honour  the  Father,  who  sent  him. 

3.  Faith  in  our  L<»d  Jesus  Christ  iiopiies 
the  perception  of  the  suitableness  of  the  nl* 
vation  that  is  in  him  to  our  circttmstaooes.  The 
illustration  of  this  truth  constitutes  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  infloence 
forms  one  of  the  great  moving  prindplea  of  ^ 
Christian  character.  Jeaas  Christ  gavd  ^^^^ 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  wilbont  spet  ns|to  Goi 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  biquityt  ^^ 
"  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  leakms 
of  good  works.**  Now  there  is  salvation  m  ^^^ 
other,  **  for  there  is  no  other  name  midtf  bnven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  can  be  isTed,  hut 
the  name  of  Jesus.** 

The  bdiever,  convinced  that  he  in  by  wwj 
and  practice  a  sinner,  and  therefoiv  ^^j' 
condemnation  of  the  divine  hur,  seen,  io  ^ 
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atoDJng  BBcrifioe  of  Christ,  a  pordhased  pardon, 
precisdy  suited  to  his  circunistaiiceB*  It  hath 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  Christ  all  falness  should 
dwell,  and  that  out  of  this  fulness  hie  people 
should  reeeive  the  supply  of  aH  their  wants. 
Hence  he  is  tnade  to  the  believer  wisdom,  and 
righteousnessy  and  sanctiHcationt  and  redemption. 
l^QS  we  are  <<  complete"  in  faim,  and  ther^ore 
^  to  them  that  believe  Christ  is  preckras." 

Of  the  smtabieness  of  the  salvation  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesusi  much  toi^fat  be  said,  but  merely  to 
have  glanced  at  it  here,  must,  in  the  meantime, 
snfTice.    It  furnishes  the  matter  of  many  a  delight- 
fnl  portioi^  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  themes  of  meditation  to  the  believing  souL 
To  have  distinct  views  of  the  suitableness  of 
this  salvation,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  have  clear 
convictions  of  out  lost  and  ruined  ^te  by  nature. 
Original  sin,  otir  iiiheritance  from  Adam,  must  be 
held  as  implying  guilt  and  corruption.     By  this 
original  exult  we  are  naturaUy  ancUr  the  condem- 
nation of  the  divine  kw  9  end  by  our  eorruption, 
we  are  incapidvle  of  ourstfves  ib  return  to  Ood. 
and  do  his  will.    Henc^  the  necessity  of  an  atot^ 
ing  sacrifice  fttt  sin,  that  God  mi^ht  be  just,  while 
h^  is  the  jufitifier  of  the  unfi;odly  who  believe  in 
Jesus ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  iioly  Spirit,  by 
whoee  agency  **  every  man  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
becomes  a  saw  ereatture:  old  things  are  passed 
away,  behold  all  things  an)  become  new."    It  is 
only  when  Mtf  convinced  Of  the  Aeeplj  malignant 
nature  of  the  smritual  disease  with  which  we  are 
affected,  and  which,  unless  arrested  in  its  fatal  pro- 
gress, must  issue  in  the  second  death,  that  we  can 
rightly  appreciate  the  interposition  of  the  Great 
Physician.    It  ii  when  we  look  to  thd  rock  whence 
we  were  hewn,  stnd  the  h6le  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  d^gedg---Wh^  we  coiotemplate  the  horrible 
pit  and  ihe  miry  dfy,  in  which  we  were  sticking 
fast,  and  from  which  no  created  arm  could  deliver 
us,  that  we  tfudl  Ailly  appreciate  the  divine  de- 
Uverance,  if  it  txAy  be  said  that  #e  riiall  ever  duly 
appreciate  it.     We  shall  at  least  bd  enabled,  with 
some  measmre  of  applropriat^  feeling,  to  join  on 
earth  in  the  anthem  of  tne  ransomed  above,  '*  un- 
tu  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  n    kings  and 
priests  unto  €rod,  even  his  Father ;  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominiofi  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen ! " 
Such  are  som6  of  the  leading  and  essential  truths 
of  that  holy  religion,  whose  comprehensive  character 
it  is  to  humble  tlie  sinner  and  exalt  the  Saviour. 
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Mr  Robbst  Wbytb  web  the  yoimgest  son  of  Mr 

John  Wliyte  and  Elizabeth  Toung  ia  Oyketeroft,  sit- 
uated in  the  ewtem  part  of  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock. 
he  xvm  bom  Bth  Blarch  1806,  and  enjoyed  from  his 
childhood*  the  best  means  of  religions  instruction  and 
spiritual  imprevemMt  both  in  private  and  public. 
Voder  the  roof  of  bis  worth/  parents  an  excellent 


exsmple  was  set  before  bim,  and  be  was  early  instruct- 
ed in  divine  things.     His  fiither  has  long  been  one  of 
the  elders  of  the  Xx>w  Church  of  Kilmarnock,  and  has 
always  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
office,  but  bis  pious  mother  was  peculiarly  attentive  to 
bis  education.     She  was  very  much  attached  to  him  as 
her  youngest  child,  and  a  most  amiable  and  affectionate 
son;  and,  therefore,  delighted  not  merely  in  nursing 
Wm  witb  tender  care,  but  in  "  training  him  up  in  the 
fear,  nurture,  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."     And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  good  woman  died  only  three 
montbs  before  him;   an  event  which  touched  most 
sensibly  bis  tender  and  affectionate  heart,  and  injured 
bis  health,  already  in  a  precarious  state.     Kin  last  ill- 
ness had  commenced  before  her  sickness  and  death, 
and  the  shock  of  this  event  fell  so  heavily  upon  him, 
that  it  produced  a  relapse  from  which  he  never  com- 
pletely recovered.     In  a  very  short  period  he  followed 
her,  not  merely  to  the  grave,  but  as  we  hope  into 
beaven,  where  tiieir  reciprocal  affection  has  been  puri* 
fied  and  perfected,  and  they  shall  neither  sorrow  not 
be  separated  any  more, — **  they  were  lovely  in  their 
lives,  and  by  death  they  were  not  long  divided."     In 
public  be  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  the  venerable 
Dr  M'Kinlay  and  his  successive  colleagues.    That  aged 
pastor  has  been  above  fifty-one  years  a  minister  of  the 
XiOW  Church  of  Kilmarnock  and  in  the  course  of  that 
long  time  has  had  seven  colleagues,  five  of  whom  are 
stin  alive  and  engaged  in  other  scenes  of  labour.     He 
has  always  bestowed  great  care  on  his  preparations  for 
the  pulpit,  and  with  good  talents  and  liberal  acquire- 
ments has  long  been  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  the 
Church.    Re  luts  a  fine  voice,  warm  affections,  together 
with  extraordinary  skill  in  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  bis  discourses,  and  aB  these  have  contributed  to  pro- 
mote his  popularity.  For  these  reasons  he  has  long  been 
followed  by  great  multitudes  wherever  he  went ;  and  bj 
the  great  body  of  all  cbisses  has,  for  above  half  a  century, 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  that  part  ot 
the  country.  In  Mr  Wbyte  both  parent  and  pastor  found 
an  apt  and  dodle  scholar.    Even  from  his  childhood  he 
was  thoughtful  and  serious,  most  attentive  to  the  in- 
structions of  bis  parents,  and  was  deeplv  impressed  by 
the  admonitions  which  they  gave  Mm.    I  am  not  a^vare, 
that  be  almost  ever  grieved  them  or  provoked  their 
chastisement.     So  (kt  from  running  into  the  follies  and 
&ults  of  other  children,  he  admonished  those  around 
him  to  shun  the  vices  of  youtb. 

His  first  teacber,  who  conducts  a  public  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dykescroft,  furnished  me  with  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his  behaviour  and  improve- 
ment under  his  care.  *'  When  be  went  first  to  school* 
about  six  years  of  age,  he  appeared  rather  delicate,  and 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  bis  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  by  steady  and  conscientious  application  to  e  very 
task  assigned  biffl,  and  in  a  special  manner  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  understand  thoroughly  every  thing  he  studied, 
he  soon  began  to  excel  almost  all  about  him.  After 
they  had,  in  the  course  of  public  instruction,  read  the 
whole  Bible,  be  not  merely  remembered  the  principal 
historical  fiiets  recorded  in  Scripture,  but  understood 
distinctly  tbe  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  one 
day  astonished  bis  master  by  this  remarkable  dechira- 
ticm  after  they  had  iinisbed  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John : — *  Surely,'  said  he,  '  no  person 
who  befieves  the  Bible  can  deny  that  Christ  is  God, 
for  this  Gospel  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proring  that  point.'  Kor  ^'as  it 
in  spiritual  discernment  and  understanding  alone  that 
he  excelled.  He  (fistinetly  appreciated  the  beauties  of 
the  different  pieces  with  which  he  met  in  reading  the 
collection  from  various  authors  that  was  u^ed  in  the 
school.  And  just  ss  be  advanced  he  became  the  more 
distinguished.  In  the  studv  of  Arithmetic  some  migbt 
equal  bim,  and  eten  for  a  short  time  excol  him,  in  the 


readiness  with  which  they  solved  a  question,  but  he 
was  never  satisfied  unless  he  understood  thoroughly 
the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  reason  of  the  result, 
and  this  is  very  properly  supposed  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  eminence  which  he  attained  in 
mathematica]  science,  as  well  as  to  have  contributed  to 
the  accuracy  of  all  his  knowledge.  When  learning  Eng- 
lish Grammar  he  could  not  merely  distinguish  easily  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  but  apply  correctly  the  most 
intricate  rules  of  syntax,  and  this  tEdent  appeared  more 
conspicuous  and  useful  after  he  began  to  study  Latin. 
The  testimony  to  his  general  behaviour  at  school  is 
more  striking  and,  to  a  Christian,  more  touching.  He 
was  not  merely  gentle  and  docile,  and  remarkable  for 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  but  attentive  and  indus- 
trious. So  &r  from  complaining  that  too  much  was 
at  any  time  exacted  of  him,  he  never  thought  he  did 
enough.  A  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  class,  though 
he  often  enjoyed  that  honour,  was  no  part  of  his  am- 
bition ;  he  was  stimulated  by  the  higher  motives  of  a 
desire  of  information  and  a  sense  of  duty.  It  was 
seldom,  very  seldom,  that  he  needed  the  smallest 
reproof  or  correction,  and  when  it  was  administered, 
instead  of  resenting  it,  and  becoming  sullen  and  rebel- 
lious, he  was  humbled  and  ashamed,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  substantial  benefit."  The  worthy  man  concludes 
his  testimony  to  the  character  of  his  esteemed  pupil 
with  this  declaration,  as  true,  I  doubt  not,  a.s  it  is  affec- 
tionate :  "  Indeed  a  master  may  teach  half  a  century 
before  he  meet  with  a  scholar  in  all  respects  like  Mr 
Whyte.  I  myself  have  conducted  a  school  for  thirty 
years,  and  taking  him  all  in  all,  I  have  never  met  with 
his  equal,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  meet  with  it  again." 

His  habits  of  industry  and  research,  and  his  intel- 
ligence and  propriety  of  conduct  he  carried  into  every 
situation ;  so  that  when  he  was  at  home,  instead  of 
being  carried  away  with  amusement  or  even  business, 
he  was  habitually  seen  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  In 
what  way  soever  others  might  be  employed,  he  was 
usually  to  be  found  in  some  retired  place  busy  with  his 
favourite  study,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  recal 
him;  and  even  when  dragged  away,  and  dispatched 
for  some  purpose,  he  has  been  known  to  forget  by 
the  way  the  errand  on  which  he  was  sent,  not  from 
carelessness  and  far  less  stubbornness,  but  because 
his  mind  was  entirely  engrossed  with  the  subject 
of  his  present  researches.  By  his  habitual  industry 
he  soon  made  such  acquirements  as  can  be  attained  at 
a  country  school,  and  before  he  left  it,  he  had  read  all 
the  popular  works  on  theology  and  history  which  were 
within  his  reach,  and  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  histories  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
jans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  together  with  the  modern 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  histories  of  his  own  country. 

In  the  year  1819  he  went  to  the  large  academy  of 
Kilmarnock,  where  he  enjoyed  every  possible  facility 
und  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  classical  studies 
under  the  late  Mr  W.  Thomson,  rector  of  that  academy, 
who  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  successful  teacher. 
In  this  &vourable  situation,  he  not  merely  supplied 
the  defects  almost  inseparable  fi'om  an  education  in  the 
country,  but  distinguished  himself  from  most  of  his 
Bchool-feUows.  At  length  he  and  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mungo  Parker,  now  in  Brechin,  fairly  started  off  from 
their  class-fellows  and  pursued  their  studies,  together, 
with  kindred  zeal  and  remarkable  success.  When  they 
went  to  Glasgow  College  in  1622,  they  continued  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  even  on  that  arena  of  competition, 
and  amid  rivals  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
seminaries  of  the  greatest  celebrity.  On  such  a  field  there 
might  be  persons  of  quicker  apprehensions  and  more  os- 
tentatious qualities  than  Mr  Whyte,  for  he  was  more  solid 
than  showy,  and  was  always  as  remarkable  for  conceal- 
ing as  others  are  for  displaying  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements,   but   few  excelled    him    in  diligence  of 


research,  or  in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  their  intor- 
mation.  And  so  firmly  did  he  retain  what  be  learned, 
that,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  more  critically 
and  accurately  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  tioa 
most  persons  are  when  they  have  just  finished  their 
course  of  study.  But  the  best  testimony  to  hi^  classic 
cal  acquirements  is  a  certificate  of  Sir  D.  R.  Sandford, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  Greek  in  Glasgow  College, 
in  the  following  terms : — **  Mr  Robert  Whyte  was  for 
several  sessions  a  student  of  the  Greek  class  in  this 
University,  and  his  whole  conduct  and  progress  through 
that  course  of  study  has  left  on  my  mind  an  ine£&ceable 
impression  of  both  his  moral  and  intellectual  deserts. 
He  is  a  very  good  scholar  and  a  most  mcritonous 
young  man,  distinguished  by  great  ardour  and  assiduity 
in  learning,  by  excellent  temper  and  extreme  modesty, 
by  soundness  of  knowledge  and  correctness  of  demean- 
our. He  has  been  frequently  and  justly  the  subject  of 
academic  praise  and  honours ;  nor  can  any  one  uf  his 
standing  give  fairer  promise  of  a  respectable  career  in 
whatever  province  of  intellectual  exertion  his  choice 
or  his  fortune  may  hereafter  place  him."  Another 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  he  excelled  was  mathe- 
matics, and  I  take  leave  to  produce  a  similar  testimony 
in  his  favour  in  the  terms  of  Mr  P.  Wilson,  professor 
of  I^Iathematics  in  Che  Andersonian  Univernty  of  Glas- 
gow : — "  Having  been  a  student  with  me  for  two 
winters  I  had  ample  opportmiity  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  and  I  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my  opinion,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  best  mathematicians  that  I  have  had  under  my 
care.  The  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies, 
and  the  correct  knowledge  which  he  exhibited  of  the 
different  parts  of  abstract  science  which  came  under 
review,  led  me  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  bis  at- 
tainments." 

As  I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  give  a  full  view  of 
his  intellectual  character  and  literary  attainments,  I 
shall  not  prosecute  this  matter  fiirther,  but  only  remark, 
in  general,  that,  animated  with  a  thirst  of  knowledge, 
and  now  enured  to  habits  of  patient  and  perseverii^ 
study,  he  pursued  with  similar  assiduity  and  success^  his 
whole  course  of  learning.  Like  a  man  who  is  gre^fdy 
of  gain  though  from  far  other  motives,  "  he  rose  early 
and  sat  up  late,  and  did  not  eat  the  bread  of  idlen«fs<^.'* 
So  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self more  than  five  hours  of  sleep  during  the  ni.rat. 
WhiUt  such  exertions  were  rewarded  by  the  attuio- 
mcnt  of  great  accomplishments,  they  perhaps  solved 
the  seedi)  of  that  dii^ease  which  cut  short  his  valtuible 
life,  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  hl«  labours. 
It  need  hardly  be  told,  that  he  added  rapidly  and 
habitually  to  the  stores  of  his  information,  and  beoune 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  his  cotemporure^ ; 
and  there  was  a  precision  and  accuracy  in  all  his  ktiow- 
ledge  the  result  of  his  patient  attention  and  invincible 
purpose  to  understand  thoroughly  every  subject  to 
which  he  applied  his  mind.  He  was  an  excellent 
Theologian,  and  in  a  special  manner  "  was  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures."  He  had  long  delighted  in  the  study 
of  his  Bible,  and  could  explain  it  in  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  manner.  This  was  felt  sen^iibly  at  a  later 
period  by  those  who  heard  him  lecture  in  public,  and 
in  a  still  more  interesting  manner  in  private  by  the  sirk 
and  dying,  as  well  as  by  those  in  good  health,  wlio 
were  inquiring  the  way  to  Zion. 

I  have  said  all  this  of  his  talents  and  acquirements 
as  a  scholar  for  two  reasons,  because  they  were  all  ia 
the  end  sanctified  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God ;  and  because,  he  was  so  modest  and  retiring  that 
he  was  not  fully  known  even  by  his  class-fellows,  and 
some  who  might  think  themselves  well  acquaiiited 
with  hioL  Still  he  \vas  kno^%*n  by  them  to  a  consider- 
able  extent,  and  in  all  respects  to  advantoA*.  So 
much  talent  and  worth  could  not  pass  unnoticed  nor 


unappreciated.  Though  modest  and  prudent,  he  was 
not  silent  and  repulsive.  He  was  communicative  and 
even  cheerful;  and  whilst  he  never  by  any  mistake 
ofifended  any  one,  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  all. ' 
The  best  of  friends  see  faults  in  one  another  and  some- 
times have  misunderstandings  and  quarrels,  but  no  one 
found  fault  with  Mr  Whyte,  nor  quarrelled  with  him. 
And  those  who  knew  him  best  admired  him  most, 
and  were  fiilly  persuaded  of  his  serious  impressions. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  dwell  upon  his 
religious  character  till  I  have  disposed  of  the  facts  in 
his  short  but  interesting  history. 

After  having  finished,  much  to  his  own  honour  and 
the  satisfaction  of  his  teachers,  his  course  of  study, 
and  after  being  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching,  both 
in  private  families  and  a  public  academy,  in  which  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  he  enjoyed  as  much  the  ardent 
affection  of  bis  pupils  as  the  entire  esteem  of  their  pa- 
rents, be  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  his 
native  Presbytery  of  Irvine  on  the  30th  April  1833. 
Soon  after  he  was  licensed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
preaching  before  the  late  pious  and  excellent  Rev.  W. 
Wodrow,  minister  of  Dreghom,  who  was  so  much 
(leli^'hted  and  edified  with  his  discourses,  that  he  de- 
clared that  his  was  just  the  style  of  preaching  which 
he  would  like  to  procure  for  Ms  own  people.  And  as  Mr 
Wodrow  was  already  labouring  under  that  disease  which 
cut  short  his  valuable  life  and  ministry,  he  engaged  Mr 
Wliyte  for  his  assistant.  Accordingly,  he  began  to 
preach  regularly  at  Dreghom  on  the  second  Sabbath 
of  October  1833.  Though  this  was  a  very  arduous 
undertaking  fur  so  young  a  preacher,  and  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed,  as  we  shall  aJfterwards  notice,  by  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  his  insufficiency  for 
the  performance  of  it,  yet  he  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  talent  and  fidelity  that  the  parish  became  de- 
cidedly attached  to  him,  and  wished  to  obtain  him  for 
their  future  minister.  The  unhappy  disputes  which 
have  arisen  in  that  parish  about  the  settlement  of  its 
ministers  are  unfortunately  known  throughout  the 
Church  and  the  country ;  and,  therefore,  I  allude  to 
the  subject,  >vithout  making  the  slightest  reflection 
upon  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noticing  how  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  Mr 
Whyte's  conduct  were  displayed  in  these  trying  and 
critical  circumstances.  Though  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tation of  seeking  an  early  and  valuable  settlement 
among  an  admiring  and  affectionate  people,  he  never 
for  a  moment  fanned  the  flame  that  prevailed,  nor  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  patron 
and  presentee,  so  as  to  bring  about  his  own  appoint- 
ment. And  no  man  has  so  much  reason  to  admire  and 
love  him  in  this  respect  as  the  present  incumbent  of 
that  parish.  Mr  Whyte  left  it  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
funeral  of  his  kind  and  beloved  friend,  which  took 
place  in  January  1834,  and  studiously  avoided  return- 
ing to  it,  except  when  called  thither  for  the  discharge 
of  official  duty,  that  he  might  not  mar  the  prospects, 
nor  hurt  the  usefulness  of  the  future  pastor  of  a  peo- 
ple who  loved  him  unfeignedly.  And  no  man  can 
repeat  a  rash  word,  nor  mention  an  unbecoming  thing 
which  he  did,  either  on  that  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  on 
any  other  occasion.  But  if  he  wa3  admired  and  loved 
in  the  parish,  he  was  still  more  valued  and  esteemed  in 
private,  and  the  longer  any  one  knew  him  the  more  he 
delighted  in  him.  During  his  ministrations  in  Dreghorn 
he  lived  in  the  manse,  and  one  or  other  of  the  members 
of  Mr  Wodrow's  father's  family  had  the  management 
of  his  household  affiurs.  In  this  manner  they  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr  Whyte,  and  being  pious 
and  intelligent  persons,  could  appreciate  and  esteem 
his  wisdom  and  worth.  And  when  they  saw  **  how 
holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably  he  behaved  himself 
among  them,"  and  felt  how  sincerely  they  enjoyed  his 
intelligent  and  serious  conversation,  and  joined  in  his 


remarkable  prayers,  they  conceived  for  him  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration,  have  ever  since  taken  the  live- 
liest interest  in  his  sitiuuion,  and  missed  no  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  promote  his  views  in  the  Church,  or  of 
ministering  to  him  under  sickness  and  at  the  approach  of 
death,  and  that,  too,  Mrithout  any  selflish  feeling,  and  from 
no  other  motive  but  Christian  esteem  and  affection.  By 
appointment  of  the  presbytery,  he  continued  to  preach  in 
Dreghorn  every  alternate  Sabbath  till  the  end  of  May 
1834,  though  he  ceased  to  live  in  the  parish  after  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wodrow.  This  appointment 
was  renewed  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  pres- 
bytery, but  his  continuance  in  the  parish  was  prevented 
by  a  protest  and  appeal  against  their  resolution  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Campbell  of  Kilwinning,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  presentee.  So  &r,  however, 
from  resenting  a  step  which  broke  up  his  connection 
with  an  attached  people,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  it, 
immediately  engaged  to  assist  Mr  Campbell  in  his  parish, 
and  associated  with  him  with  perfect  cordiality.  During 
this  engagement  four  discourses  were  preached  in  Kilwin- 
ning every  Lord's  day,  there  being  sermon  both  in  the 
parish  church  and  at  a  village  in  the  country  every 
evening.  He  divided  the  whole  public  duty  with  the 
parish  minister,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  recommended 
himself  alike  to  pastor  and  people.  Mr  Campbell, 
though  not  agreeing  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  politics, 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  worth  and  accom- 
plishments, and  continued  to  show  him  the  greatest 
respect  Ull  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1835  he  commenced 
his  labours  as  a  Missionary  in  the  town  of  Kilmar- 
nock. That  large  town  and  parish,  which  now  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand  souls, 
had  only  two  Churches  in  connection  with  the  Es- 
tablishment, till  the  new  church  of  St.  Marnoch's 
was  opened  last  year.  Before  this  time  there  was 
not  accommodation  for  three  thousand  within  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment.  To  supply  the  deficiency, 
various  dissenting  houses  have  been  built,  and  filled 
with  respectable  ministers,  yet,  as  always  happens 
in  such  circumstances,  there  are  many  careless  and 
worthless  persons,  who  neglect  all  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  are  living  in  guilt  and  misery.  Mr  Whjrte 
was  one  of  the  best  possible  persons  to  send  abroad 
amidst  such  a  population.  His  fidelity  and  zeal  sus- 
tained him  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duties, 
his  clear  understanding  and  accurate  information  en- 
abled him  to  deal  with  the  ignorant  and  persons  of 
unsound  principles,  and  his  perfect  prudence  and  pro- 
priety of  conversation  and  conduct  qualified  him  to 
mingle  with  men  of  all  opinions,  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  vrithout  either  offending  or  misleading  any  of 
them.  I  venture  to  say,  he  enjoyed  the  most  cordial 
esteem  of  persons  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments. 
In  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  he  held  his  own  firm  and 
decided  opinions,  and  yet  did  not  alienate  the  hearts  of 
others  from  him,  so  as  te  close  their  ears  against  in- 
struction. Besides  visiting  the  people  in  their  own 
houses  several  days  every  week,  he  preached  twice 
every  Sabbath-day  at  canonical  hours  in  two  school 
rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  He  enjoyed 
great  acceptance,  both  in  private  and  public,  and  what 
was  &r  better,  God  honoured  his  labours  by  making 
him  useful  to  the  souls  of  various  persons.  He  led 
some  to  attend  upon  public  worship  who  had  long  ne- 
glected it,  and  was  privileged  to  be  the  instrument  of 
leading  others  firom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan  to  t\ie  service  of  the  true  and 
living  God.  The  attacbmeiit  o(  these  persons  to  him 
was  remarkable,  and  accordingVy^wbenlie returned, atter 
he  had  been  some  time  in  Xj^^cJamwcvoch,  to  preach  on 
the  sacramental  fast^day  at.  ^\xna.nvock,  a  number  oi 
them  were  coUected  at  t.li€i  ^\;i;  oi  ^t.  l&aiiiocVs  to 
have  an  opportunity  oi  se^i^^  ^^%Y»JKm^x^Uxe\x  oV* 


* '■'-J^      Kf\^\^  X    X  XtDITL     VyXl-XVlO  X  1/\1^      rLi:AX\£XXJXJ» 


ICany  of  thou  pertont'  whom  lie  brought 
to  Attend  hie  minigtratioiie  hi  the  miMioiAf  y  «uUuiiii 
<•  beii«  now  clothed  end  in  their  right  mind,'^have  be- 
^me  regular  naemben  of  St.  Memooh'e  eongregation. 
Such  are  lome  of  the  fruite  of  Dr  Cheimera*  plan  of 
"eEcajating"  a  degenerate  population,  and  leading 
them  hack  to  their  attendance  upon  the  worship  of 
IQod  and  the  ordinancea  of  reUgioa.  Nor  was  it  to 
Ihoie  onlj  among  whom  he  atatedly  laboured  that  he 
recommended  himael£  In  the  kige  town  of  KUmar- 
nock  he  wai  often  called  to  mingle  with  the  aaoee 
aiHaeDt  and  influential  inhabitanta^  and  by  them  he  waa 
esteemed,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  and  the  urbanity  of  hia  mannen,  but  the 
more  intelligent  and  serious  among  them  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  hia  rational  and  serious  couTersation.  I 
am  persuaded*  however,  that  none  esteemed  him  more 
than  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry.  The  vene- 
rable Dr  M'Kinlay  baa  naturally  retired,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  extraordinary  duties,  though  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years  he  preaches  regularly  and  vigorously 
every  Lord's  day;  and  as  the  mission  was  not  con- 
nected with  Mr  Hamilton's  parish,  he  waa  not  brought 
into  so  close  a  connection  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
that  aoiiable  ajid  good  man,  but  Mr  Strong,  the 
second  minister  of  the  Low  Church,  took  a  speaal  in- 
terest in  the  mission,  and  provided  for  it.  This  active 
and  popuhir  young  minister,  who  was  nearer  Bfr 
Whjrte*8  age  and  standing,  gave  the  best  proof  of  hia 
esteem  and  affection  for  him,  by  treating  him  like  a 
companion  or  a  brother. 

Mr  Whyte  made  no  attempt  to  ilnd  a  better  sttua> 
tion  than  the  one  he  occupied  in  Kilmarnock,  for  one 
of  his  principles  was  not  to  seek  for  any  place  but  to  go 
where  Providence  called  him.  Perhaps  he  exercised 
too  much  delicacy  regarding  this  matter,  and  certainly 
went  beyond  the  maxim  of  the  fiunoua  Philip  Henry, 
who  was  wont  to  say  that  "  we  ahouki  follow  pro- 
vidence and  not  force  iL"  In  the  spring,  however,  of 
1336,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Lochwinnoch,  where 
the  Missionary  station  had  become  vacant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Munro  to  Ruther* 
gleu,  and  as  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  new  church,  he 
complied  with  the  invitation,  and  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority.  On  the  third  Sabbath  of  April  he  commenced 
his  labours  in  this  new  sphere,  where  he  continued  till 
^is  Ust  illness.  This  situation,  though  in  other 
respects  easy  and  comfortable,  waa,  in  one  respect, 
difficult  at  first.  Mr  Munro,  besides  being  a  person  of 
excellent  talents  and  warm  affections,  was  a  luitive  of 
the  place,  and  in  his  case  this  operated  to  his  advantage 
instead  of  disadvantage.  He  knew  every  person  tho- 
roughly, and  had  a  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  many 
of  them ;  and  with  that  tact  and  talent  at  making  him- 
aelf  agreeable,  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  he  could  gain 
more  i^cendency  over  them  than  any  other  person. 
Besides,  his  public  preaching  being  remarkable  for  dear- 
Dess  and  earnestness,  fimcy  and  feeling,  made  a  gr^at 
iinpression,  and  he  soon  became  a  great  fiivourite.  The 
people,  deprived  of  such  a  person*  could  not  turn  at  oncu, 
with  entire  cordiality,  to  another ;  and  Mr  Whyte  re- 
quired to  be  known  for  some  time  in  ordei  to  be  fully 
appreciated  and  Vtilued.  He  was  modest  and  prudem  in 
his  behaviour,  and  cautious  and  reserved  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  strangers ;  and  his  discourses  were  rather  solid 
and  serious  than  show>'  and  pathetic  But  he  soon  gained 
the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  and 
incurred  the  censure  of  none.  By  becoming  mora  oom^ 
municative  as  he  increased  in  acquaintance,  the  itorea 
of  his  mind  were  opened,  and  the  excellenoea  of  his 
character  were  developed.  His  hearers  soon  found  that 
his  discourses  were  ro{>lete  with  instruction  and  Gospel 
truth,  aiid  had  ^Jl  the  most  salutary  tendency.  He 
lVii}«  alwu^s  at  his  post  and  regular  in  the  disctuu-ge  of 
f  yery  duty    TMs  en^iUled  him  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying 


reiruhiriy  and  frequently,  and  by  them  hit  ailaistntioH 
were  most  highly  valued.  His  eas^  and  aece»slble  waa. 
ner, — his  admirable  ezpUmations  of  the  Scripturet,~4id 
hb  patient  and  kind  attention  to  all  in  cvcumiuo'ti 
when  the  mind  b  most  aus<»ptib1e  of  serioui  impre*. 
sions,  had  a  most  salutary  eflect.  In  a  word,  wlu^o  it 
was  found  oeceasary  he  was  ready  to  serve  ever)*  one, 
and  never,  by  anv  accident,  o^Tended  any  ijerson.  Tb^^i? 
who  knew  Idm  best,  were  loudest  in  Ms  praise,  uA 
he  soon  became  a  universal  ^vonrite ;  he  gaittiii  m 
the  eaceem  and  aflfection  of  hia  people  every  day  be  hti 
amoQgthem. 

It  might  have  been  aspposed  chat,  m  theie  ctn-.- 
ataoces,  **  aa  he  ne'er  Hi  fAmmi,  no  he  ne'er  u>  i 
have  wiahed  to  change  his  plaoe.^  And  nathrr  »•  : 
he  if 'he  had  alwayi  enjoyed  the  dear  pnMpect  iti 
permanent  settlement  in  Loehwinneeh.  Bat  is  ^ 
active  steps  were  taken  for  aoraechne  towardi  tie  enr- 
tion  of  a  new  church,  and  he  became  doubtful  tboui 
his  prospects  there,  he  accepted,  though  he  did  not  ocfk, 
invitationa  to  preach  aa  a  candidace  for  two  other  pttm. 
In  both  of  these  he  failed  M  aueeesa.  This  dinproiftU 
OMot  affected  hia  modest  and  aenaitife  mind  very  audi, 
for  instead  of  viewing  it  as  he  ought  to  have  door,  tf  u 
evidence  that  he  mi^t  aonustimes  ftH  in  a  coaf4rttivt 
trial,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  proof  that  he  wis  not  likei/ 
to  suceeed  isi  this,  the  chief  way  now,  of  obtaim:! 
situation  in  the  Churehk  But  his  fiiith  and  resi^tico, 
humility  and  devotion,  were  just  the  more  reoarkibif 
displayed  under  these  disttppointmeat^  **  I  <ie$i(t, 
aaid  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  very  kind  and  vrioed  fnnA, "  I 
desire  to  resign  myself  to  the  disposal  of  Prori<ten»* 
If  God  sees  meet  to  continue  me  hn  some  hMmh 
pkoe  in  the  Church  the  most  humble  is  too  fwi  (or 
my  deserts.  What  |^ood  may  yet  flow  from  this  H^ 
pointment  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  <af,  but  ^^ 
bids  me  conftde  in  this  Chat  it  ahatl  ^t  prere  for  gooi 
In  the  meantime  I  would  desire  to  unprore  it  by  w^ 
ing  to  be  more  deeply  humbled  under  a  lease  of  af 
unworthiness  of  any,  the  least  office  m  the  Chttn^-- 
to  he  more  submissive  te  His  high  snd  holy  wiil  «*« 
to  be  more  diligent  in  the  work  te  which  I  sm  tt  pft- 
sent  appointed.  The  time  will  soon  be  when  we  eua 
all  give  in  our  aooounti  and  then  if  not  seoaer,  perhipS 
1  ahall  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  keepuig  me  ia  a  $^ 
tion  befitting  my  abilities,  rather  thui  ia  one  ino^ 
accordant  ^^ith  my  ambitioua  selfish  wishes.  Winri 
we  have  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  br  «i« 
has  a  situation  of  least  responsibility,  snd  the  c^ 
of  fewest  iiouls,  will  find  his  respooMhility  'u^^J^ 
great,"  Hia  best  friends  nt  Lochwinnoch  '^I^JJj* 
this  disappointment,  not  because  they  were  'vMifm 
to  his  feelings,  but  because  it  secured  the  cootifltuncc 
of  his  ministrations  among  them.  Active  '"'^^'^ 
were  immediately  taken  to  build  a  aew  dmrcb,  am 
nothing  then  troubled  him  esccpt  the  ^^'"P^'^^'fT' 
hension  of  mother  popular  election,  frotn  \rlJ(»^ 
shrunk,  after  the  disap^Mjiutmuiits  with  srfaicb  be  Mi 
so  hitely  met.  Tids  feeling,  however,  loou  \^  ■. 
away;  and  I  have  no  duubt  that  alter  detfL^ctiou  » 
the  church  he  would  have  been  ap|)oiM(ed  ^  ^^*^ 
every  wise  ai:d  good  man  rejoiced  m  the  P''*P'^J 
having  so  able  mid  foifhfui  n  miuittor  ^  ^  v^ 
Testament  permanently  settled  amoQg  theia*  ^  '^ 
addressed  himself  steadily  and  without  ^»°*^^ 
hia  work,  and  waa  as  happy  aa  he  was  Ml^^^^ 
Here  he  stood  more  than  m  any  formsr  atui^^^ 
the  footing  of  a  regiUar  minister.  Hehadtfeiil^^^ 
denee  of  the  town  population  of  the  paii4  «*^  . 
vuited  not  several  days  every  wa^,  hke  Viifl<^ 
ui  krger  places^  bat  onoe  or  twice  a-week  ■*  hiWfx 
it  convenient.  In  a  town  containlag  a  P'P"*??'  , 
somewhat  leas  than  three  tbovsand  sottk  Kf^ll 
meet  either  with  the  misery  or  cHme  *■*?*••*  "'JS 
a  UrKer  population,  but  OMved  alNNai  ims^g  • 


conditioned  people,  who  reepected  hb  ehatBCter  and 
rereivwl  his  visits  with  gratitude.  All  the  mon  »f- 
flutfiit  inhabitants  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege  to  see 
biin  and  enjoy  his  sodety ;  the  families  with  which  he 
was  most  closely  connected  and  frequently  associated, 
retain  an  impression  of  hu  ^araet«r  which  can  never 
be  effiiced,  and  never  was  a  man  more  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved.  AU  this,  too,  he  could  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy,  and  he  declared  that  he  was,  perluips, 
never  so  happy  during  any  period  of  his  life.  He  feh 
as  if  it  were  too  much,  and  that  he  wanted  one  mark 
of  a  Christian,  that  **  through  much  tribulation  we  must 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  As  if  he  had  eo- 
joyed  a  presentiment  of  what  lay  before  him,  he  won- 
dered if  his  privileges  and  comforts  would  be  continued. 
These,  a&las !  were  now  about  to  terminate.  His  last 
tlhiess  and  death,  however,  we  reserve  for  a  subse- 
quent article. 

THE    CONVERSION  QP  A  HINDU  YOUTH. 

Extract  otfa  Lettwv  fron  Rev.  W.  9.  Maekay  to  the  OonroMr  oftbs 
GwtnM  AMMibly't  Committee.— Calcutu,  Mtb  March  1837. 

[It  would  perhaps  be  difficult,  in  the  entire  annals  of 
missions,  to  find  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  a 
heathen  more  fraught  with  varied  interest,  than  that 
which  is  here  submitted  to  our  readers,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  their  attentive  and  prayerful  perusaL 
What  a  precious  earnest  of  the  rich  harvest  of  fruit 
that  promises,  ere  long,  to  be  reaped  by  the  General 
Assembly's  Missionaries  in  India  1  And  how  ought 
such  an  account  to  stimulate  a  hundred-fold  the  rois- 
sioiuiry  zeal  and  active  benevolence  of  the  Christian 
public  at  home,] 

The  school  has  been  vidted  b/  tho  Oovemor-Oene* 
ral,  (IfOrd  Auckland,)  and  his  two  sisters ;  they  staid  a 
long  time,  walked  round  the  buildings,  and  saw  nearly 
all  the  daiisea  ezaolmd.  They  seensed  much  interested, 
and  expressed  their  high  c^nnion  of  the  school  to  Mr 
Charles  in  very  flattering  terms.  His  Lordship's  visit 
is  important,  aa  hcing  the  first  ever  made  by  a  Govei^ 
nor- General  to  a  Misaionary  sdiool ;  and  thus  showing 
that  our  cause  is  gannag  ground.  But  it  is  still  mors 
iuiportant,  from  partienlar  oircumstanoes  connected  with 
Dwar-Kajiath*s  ease;  Ibrtiie  frtvourable effects  which 
it  has  produced  on  tke  native  mind,  have  served  to 
counterbolanoe  the  outcry  against  the  school,  raised  by 
the  native  newspapers,  and  we  have  now  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  scholars  on  the  list.  \ 

Dwar-Kanath*s  baptism  is  a  most  gntifpng  instance 
of  the  efficacy, — not  of  the  labours  of  this  or  that  in- 
dividual,—- but  of  the  system  pursued  in  your  institution. 
The  class  to  which  he  belongs  ooosists  of  about  thirty 
scholara,  and  Mr  £wart  and  myself  for  some  time  back, 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  it,  regarding  it  as  in 
all  respects  the  most  promising  chus  in  the  school. 
Such  oif  them  as  arc  wiUiug  come  to  Mr  Ewart  on  the 
Sabbath  mornings;  and  all  read  the  evidences  three 
times  a-week  with  me. 

Several  of  the  boys  seemed  occasionally  thoughtful, 
and  we  knew  that  there  was  much  discussion  Bmong 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  Dwar-Kaaa£ 
was  HOl  one  of  those  who  in  any  way  came  out  frosi 
the  rest.  About  the  time  of  my  dear  wile's  death  he 
suddenly  dijsappeared  from  the  school,  and  there  were 
vague  rumours  that  he  had  been  forcibly  eanied  off  by 
his  father,  but  we  could  not  get  at  the  truth,  un^  hie 
himsdi'  oue  day  walked  into  our  house,  and  told  us  his 
story.  It  eeemsi  thut  in  some  discussions  on  religion, 
whieh  took  pUce  in  his  father's  house,  he  had  expressed 
himself  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Christianity,  that  his 
relutives  became  ahirmcd,  aiul  his  iatlier  determined,  at 
itU  risk%  to  hinder  him  from  being  baptised.    Accord- 


ingly, one  night  he  was  seise 
a  palankeen;  while  they  v 
river  to  put  him  on  board  a 
police  to  his  aid,  but  his  fi 
youth  was  mad,  and  they  i 
was  then  taken  to  his  fiithcr'i 
days'  journey  from  Cslcutta. 
oords  so  tightly  round  the  v 
to  use  his  hands  frtm  the 
were  now  taken  off,  and  iron 
arms.     He  was  confined  in 
BYwy  day  by  his  &ther.    Bui 
tinned  indexible.    I  asked  li 
pitv  him,  he  said  that  the  firsi 
and  beaten  like  a  wild  beast, 
afterwards  she  also  spoke  ha 
boy  bore  the  cruel  treatment 
until  at  length,  the  &ther,  i 
flexible  determination,  gave  i 
and  allowed  him  to  go  back 
the  threats  and  solicitations 
mediately  returned  to  school, 
candidate  for  baptism.     We  t 
Charies  to  baptize  him,  and,  i 
to  Mr  Charies  once  a-week 
We  soon  found  that  he  had  a 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  th 
denoes,  than  we  had  imagined, 
sign  which  man  could  reasons 
been  under  the  teaching  of  t 
while  we  were  preparing  to  bi 
carried  away  by  his  fisther,  ai 
house  in  the  eountry,  where  hi 
pare  for  his  reception  at  hoi 
Dwar-Kanath  made  his  escape 
to  a  neighbouring  Missionary  ;  ( 
to  defray  his  expenses  to  Calci 
bank  of  the  river  till  he  found 
prise  and  delight,  walked  into 
had  before  determined  that  if  h 
we  should  give  it  him,  for  w< 
threatened  his  lifo,  and  we  kn 
instance  where  sunilar  threats 
cution.     I,  therefore,  made  a  rt 
he  lived  in  our  house,  going  ant 
sdiool  with  Mr  Bwart.     We  w 
tized  ioomediately  as  there  ooul 
fitness ;  but  Mr  Charles,  to  ai 
precipitancy,  wished  to  put  off  \ 
or  two  longer,  and  to  diis  we 
sented. 

When  the  fl&ther  found  that 
escaped  from  him  a  second  time 
ing  with  us,  his  rage  knew  no 
after  his  son's  return,  he  came  t 
or  five  of  his  friends,  asking  to  i 
was  immediately  admitted,  and  • 
daily  for  several  days,  Imving 
sometimes  a^ne,  sometimes  in 
man  is  of  a  violent  and  deten 
much  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  c 
than  their  usual  spirit     In  corn 
dom  lost  temper,   for  we  spok 
kindly,  as  we  could  not  but  pitj 
ther,  whose  son  was  about  to  1 
what  he  considered  to  be  worse  1 
in  speaking  to  his  son,  the  expi 
nance  changed  at  once :  his  wlu 
passion,  he  abased  lum,  modced  h 
on  him  with  his  teeth.     At  on 
with  his  son  in  Bengalee,  he  tu 
plained  most  bitterly  that  Ina  st 
him  in  the  grossest  language  *,  bi 
their  conversatioii,  end  the  boy  I 
most  sensible  and  moderute  axavie 


an  offence  against  God,  and  unworthy  of  a  father,  to 
speak  falsehood  before  his  son ;  he  immediately  turned 
round  to  his  friends,  and  said  he  certainly  had  been 
telling  us  a  lie,  but  be  would  goto  the. Granges,  and 
make  an  atonement,  which  would  set  all  right. 

Seeing  that  violence  only  made  matters  worse,  he 
reminded  Dwar-Kanath  that  he  was  the  oldest  son, 
and  that  his  father-in-law  (for  Dwar-iCanath  is  mar- 
ried) bad  no  beir-male ;  he  told  him  (and  the  &ther- 
in-Law  confirmed  it)  that  he  should  inherit  all  they 
had ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  him  certain  instances  a£ 
Hindus,  who  had  been  baptized,  and  were  now  beggii^ 
in  the  streets,  assuring  him  that  such  would  be  his 
fate,  as  soon  as  the  eclat  of  his  baptism  was  over.  He 
then  ran  up  to  him,  and  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
begging  him  not  to  leave  his  own  fother  and  mother, 
and  all  that  loved  him,  for  strangers  and  foreigners.  It 
was  a  scene  very  painful  to  us,  so  painful,  indeed,  that 
we  all  went  out,  and  left  them  together.  Poor  Dwar- 
Kanath  behaved  nobly.  He  said  that  he  knew  that 
there  was  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  he  was 
willing  and  determined  to  leave  all  for  him.  The 
father  then  left  him  and  came  to  us.  His  plea  to  us 
was,  that  the  boy  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  own  reli- 
gion, and  two  months  under  age ;  and  he  promised,  if 
we  would  let  Dwar-Kanath  go  home  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  boy  was  still  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Christian,  that  we  should  find  no  oppo- 
sition firora  him ;  but  if  not,  he  would  apply  to  the 
supreme  court  immediately  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  we  should  not  see  the  boy  any  more.  We  told 
him  that  his  son  was  free  to  go  or  stay  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  we  had  not  interfered,  even  by  a  word,  to 
keep  him  with  us.  I  then  took  him  aside,  and  appealed 
to  bis  better  feelings,  as  a  father,  and  as  a  creature  of 
God,  hastening  like  myself  into  eternity.  This  I  could 
do  with  more  effect,  as  he  himself,  in  consequence  of 
late  events,  had  been  reading  the  New  Testament,  and 
acknowledged  its  excellence.  At  one  time  he  seemed 
to  hesitate,  but,  after  a  short  pause,  he  cried  out, 
"  No  I  no  I  it  cannot  be ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  son 
a  Christian  1 "  Poor  man  1  he  was  unable  to  conceive" 
that  there  could  be  life  or  truth  in  our  religion ;  nnd 
this  somewhat  extenuates  his  faults,  for  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  he  imputes  his  son's  conduct  to  obstinacy, 
and  ours  to  interested  motives. 

He  had  several  interviews  with  his  son, — all  equally 
unavailing.  But  the  question  of  Dwar-Kanath's  age 
was  very  embarrassing.  The  legal  age  is  sixteen :  and 
from  the  positive  statements  of  the  boy,  of  many  of  his 
friends,  and  even  of  the  father  himself  formerly,  we 
knew  him  to  be  fully  seventeen  years  of  age.  His 
horoscope  had  been  lost ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  father 
chose  in  the  supreme  court,  to  declare  he  was  under 
age,  nothing  that  we  could  bring  forward  would  be  of 
any  use.  This  he  was  determined  to  do ;  and  we  saw 
nothing  before  us,  but  losing  the  boy  again.  I  con- 
sulted Mr  Leith,  an  eminent  barrister  here,  and  vras 
sorry  to  have  our  worst  suspicions  confirmed :  for  not 
only  could  the  father  take  away  the  son,  but  he  might 
legally  confine,  beat,  and  torture  him ;  in  fiict,  according 
to  the  law  of  caste,  use  any  violence  short  of  putting 
him  to  death.  In  this  stage  of  the  business,  we  were 
most  agreeably  surprised  by  a  formal  manifesto  fi-om 
the  father,  (in  the  Chundrika,  a  native  newspaper,  the 
organ  of  the  idolatrous  party,)  giving  up  his  son.  The 
following  is  a  literal  translation : — 

*<  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHUNDRIKA. 

'*  Sib, — ^My  boy,  Dwar-Kanath  Bhose,  who  is  about 
fifteen  years  old,  and  has  been  learning  the  English 
language  at  Mr  Duff's  school  for  three  years, — ^by  the 
cunning  instructions  which  he  received  in  that  school, 
--has  despised  ray  religion ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  cast 
him  out.     The  Missionaries  have  not  yet  l»pt-zed  him, 


tempt  for  our  religion,  have  induced  me  to  cast  hia 
oat;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  kindly  pubhiii 
this  in  your  Chundrika,  aud  thereby  let  it  be  known  to 
the  Hindu  community,  that  I  have  given  him  up,  and 
have  no  connection  with  him.  Kishob  Bhosjl 

*<  P,S This  Dwar-Kanath  Bhose  has  no  right  w 

my  property;  and,  moreover,  shall  not  perform  my 
funeral  ceremony." 

However,  this  was  only  a  ruse  to  throw  us  off  our 
gfuard :  for  next  day,  we  received  a  letter  from  an  at- 
torney, warning  us  to  give  up  the  person  of  the  boy 
whom  we  detained.  By  the  advice  of  Mr  Wilson,  an 
elder  of  the  Kirk,  and  also  an  attorney,  I  answered 
this  letter,  simply  stating  that  the  boy  was  at  liberty, 
and  had  never  been  detained  by  us.  The  father,  how- 
ever, had  no  intention  of  carrying  the  caae  into  the 
supreme  court,  partly  from  the  hollowness  of  bis  cause, 
and  partly  firom  the  expense ;  but  two  or  three  days 
after,  Mr  Ewart's  carriage  was  stopped  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  in  the  most  crowded  street  in  Calcutta, 
his  horse  was  thrown  down ;  and  the  boy  fbrdhly  takes 
away  by  his  father,  and  a*  hired  band  of  vi^bonds. 
Mr  Ewart  had  recourse  again  to  Mr  Leith  for  advice ; 
and  we  attribute  much  of  the  fortunate  issue  to  that 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  an  extensive  practice, 
took  an  active  share  in  the  case  ;  gave  Mr  Ewart  the 
benefit  of  his  advice ;  went  with  him  to  the  police 
office;  and,  together  with  his  lady,  seemed  as  moch 
interested  in  Dwar-Kanath  as  one  of  ourselves.  I 
need  scarce  say  that  he  refused  all  remuneration.  Bj 
his  advice,  Mr  Ewart  prosecuted  the  fiitber  for  an  assault, 
with  the  view  of  calling  for  Dwar-Kanath  as  a  witness, 
and  thus,  if  possible,  getting  some  protection  for  him. 
But  it  had  been  better  ordered  in  the  providence  of  God. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  Dwar-Kanath  escaped 
a  third  time  from  the  hands  of  his  jailers ;  and  not 
before  time,  for  they  had  already  begun  to  give  him  a 
drug,  with  the  view  of  gradually  destroying  his  intel- 
lect. It  so  happened,  that  a  very  great  hoUdaj  occur- 
red, which  requires  a  particular  conjunction  of  the 
planets,  and  happens  only  once  in  thirty  years.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  flocked  into  Calcutta,  to  bathe  in 
the  Ganges ;  and  the  house  where  Dwar-Kanath  was 
confined  was  left  empty  by  all  but  a  servant  appointed 
to  watch  over  him.  'The  servant  fell  asleep ;  and  the 
boy,  seizing  the  opportunity,  let  himself  down  from  a 
window  ten  feet  high,  and  made  for  Mr  Charle$*s 
house ;  because  he  knew  that  pursuit  would  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  our  house,  and  that  Mr  C.'s  lay  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Mr  Ewart  went  for  him:  be 
was  produced  in  court,  and  swore  that  he  thought  his 
life  was  in  danger :  his  father  was  then  bound  down  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  him ;  and  two  police  officers 
were  sent  to  our  house,  to  prevent  his  abduction. 
When  his  father  got  him  into  his  power  the  third  time, 
he  abused  him  loudly,  and  threatened  to  kill  him, 
without  witnesses,  so  that  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him.  Dwar-Kanath  said  to  him,  (as  he  tells 
me,)  **  Father,  I  am  as  determined  as  you  are.  Tou 
may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  kill  my  soul ;  and, 
when  I  am  at  liberty,  I  tell  you  plainly,  nothing  shall 
keep  me  from  being  baptized.'*  I  need  not  say  with 
what  gladness  we  received  him  back,  and  saw  him  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  fellowship  by  Mr  Charles. 
His  probation  was  long  and  painful,  such  as  few  are 
called  upon  to  undergo ;  but  his  strength  was  not  his 
own.  I  have  not  lefi  myself  room  for  reflections,  nor 
are  they  needed.  I  know  you  will  sympathise  with 
him.  He  is  now  an  inmate  of  my  house,  and  I  trust 
will  continue  to  be  so,  until  he  is  ready  to  go  out  a&  a 
Missionary  to  his  brethren.  During  aU  these  tryiiv: 
scenes,  he  has  evinced  steadiness,  seLf-posseasion,  and 
intelligence  far  beyond  his  years ;  and,  so  &r  as  1  have 
seen,  ^vithout  example  among  his  own  oountrymen. 


May  God  make  mm  a  burmng  ana  a  smmng  liglit, 
when  we  are  in  the  grave  1 

Another  young  man,  folder  than  Dwar-Kanath,  but 
in  the  same  class,)  of  very  good  abilities,  was  often 
observed  to  be  thoughtful.  He  was  attacked  by  fever, 
and  died :  but,  on  his  death-b^d,  he  declared  to  some 
of  his  class-fellows,  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind ; 
he  then  told  them,  that  he  believed  in  Christ,  and,  if 
he  ever  rose  from  his  bed,  he  was  resolved  to  be  bap- 
tized.   He  never  rose ;  but,  I  hope,  he  is  now  in  heaven. 

ANALOOY  BETWEEN  THE  DEATH  OF  MAN  AND 
THE  8ACSIFICE  OF  CHRIST: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  C.  Buens, 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  London  Wall,  London, 

**  As  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once   to   die, so 

Christ    was   once   offered  to    bear  the    sins    of 
many." — Heb.  ix.  27,  28. 

It  is  the  glorious  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  the  sure  evidence  of  its 
truth,  that  it  corresponds,  at  all  points,  with  the 
testimony  of  those  other  two  witnesses,  whose 
authority  and  veracity  all  mankind  acknowledge, 
namely,  with  the  testimony  of  experience,  which 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  great  world  without, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  conscience,  which  re- 
presents the  little  world  within  ;  that  it  not  only 
corresponds  with  their  respective  testimonies,  but 
that  it  illustrates,  and  reconciles,  and  confirms 
them  ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  that  whatever,  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead,  or  in  the  dis- 
coveries which  they  bring  to  us,  is  dark  or 
gloomy, — ^whatever  is  fitted  to  overwhelm  the  hu- 
man spirit  by  its  mysteriousness  or  its  terror,  it 
relieves  and  eradicates  by  its  own  appropriate  re- 
velations of  wisdom  and  mercy.  For  example,  (as 
we  are  reminded  in  the  words  of  the  text,)  expe- 
rience teaches  us,  that  we  "  must  needs  die,"  and 
are  '^  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot 
be  gathered  up  again ; "  there  being  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  history,  we  find  to  have  been  universal, 
that  ^  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was," 
that  <'  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,"  whatever 
bkill  or  power  may  be  used  to  detain  him ;  and 
reason  teaches  us,  that  after  death  we  must 
needs  be  judged,  there  being  so  much  of  irregula- 
rity and  confusion  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
affairs  of  men,  that  except,  on  the  supposition  of 
a  future  reckoning  and  adjustment,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  doubt  whether  we  lived  under  a 
moral  government  at  alL  But  experience,  though 
guided  by  all  the  lights  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
cannot  tell  us  why  it  is  that  such  a  thing  as  death 
exists;  why  into  a  world,  which  else  is  so  fair 
and  beautiful,  which  bears  on  its  surface  so  many 
of  the  monuments  and  emblems  of  immortality, 
and  which,  but  for  the  universal  gloom  that 
covers  it  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dying, 
and  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  would  seem  to 
contain  every  thing  that  is  needed  to  make  us 
happy ;  why  into  such  a  world  as  this,  an  intruder 
so  unwelcome,  an  enemy  so  relentless,  should  have 
been  permitted  to  enter,  and  that  under  the  go- 


vernment of  a  wise  and  benevolent  God.  Neither 
can  conscience,  in  its  clearest  revelations,  reveal 
to  us,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  there  is  to  be 
a  final  judgment,  nor  why  it  is  that  that  has  be- 
come 80  necessary,  nor  if  it  does  take  place,  on 
what  principles  it  will  be  conducted,  nor  to  what 
extent  it  will  be  carried,  nor  what  results  shall 
follow  it  Here,  however,  the  Gospel  comes  in, 
with  its  supplementary  and  satisfying  information, 
telling  us,  that  death  is  neither  an  original,  nor  an 
essential,  nor  yet  an  accidental  attribute  of  our 
nature,  but  that  it  is  the  sovereign  appointment 
of  God, — an  appointment  which  the  entrance  of 
sin  into  the  world,  that  first  and  worst  intrusion, 
rendered  just  and  necessary  :  and  that  judgment, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  cause,  as  it  is 
absolutely  certain  hereafter,  so  it  has  been  pur- 
posely delayed  now ;  that  in  this  world,  the  preli- 
minary steps  of  the  process  only  are  taken,  the 
indictment  served,  the  warning  given,  the  mate- 
rials of  probation  collected  and  prepared,  while  in 
the  world  to  come,  the  actual  decision  is  pro- 
nounced, the  sentence  executed,  and  the  allotment 
for  eternity  assigned  to  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam :  <<  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die, 
but  after  this  the  judgment." 

In  affording  us  this  information,  however,  if  it 
had  done  no  more,  the  Gospel  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  conferred  a  boon:  it  were  no  boon  to 
tell  a  man,  labouring  under  a  virulent  disease, 
where,  or  how,  he  caught  the  infection,  if  you  did 
not  tell  him  likewise  how  he  might  obtain  a  cure; 
nor  would  it  be  any  substantial  benefit  to  an  ac- 
cused or  guilty  man,  to  recount  to  him  all  the 
particulars  of  his  approaching  trial,  to  tell  him  of 
the  time  that  had  been  set,  of  the  witnesses  that 
had  been  summoned,  of  the  jury  that  had  been 
sworn,  and  of  the  principles  of  law  according  to 
which  his  verdict  would  be  pronounced ;  if  you 
did  not  point  out  to  him  also  some  available  me- 
thod of  defence,  if  you  did  not  encourage  him  by 
the  hope  of  acquittal  and  of  safety.  And  so  nei- 
ther would  the  Gospel  have  achieved  any  service 
worthy  of  its  name,  if,  along  with  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  death,  it  had  brought  no  tidings  of 
kindlier  and  more  joyful  import,  or  if,  when  it 
proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  a  slumbering  world,  the 
great  and  momentous  fact  of  **  a  judgment  to 
come,"  it  had  afforded  no  intimation  of  a  refuge 
for  the  guilty,  of  a  way  of  escape  to  the  self-con- 
victed and  the  lost.  But  this  farther  service,  the 
text  assures  us,  the  Gospel  has  done ;  for  here 
the  apostle  brings  before  us,  as  a  sample  of  its 
peculiar  disclosures,  other  two  facts  of  correspond- 
ing magnitude  to  set  over  against  those  of  which 
he  had  previously  spoken ;  and  not  only  so,  but, 
as  when  a  man  of  war,  who  has  bravely  fought 
and  conquered,  sometimes  carries  his  victorious 
arms  into  the  heart  of  his  enemies'  country,  and 
gathers  thence  the  proudest  memorials  of  his 
triumph ;  he  so  uses  and  applies  the  otherwise 
appalhng  themes  of  death  and  pdgment,  as  that 
in  his  hands,  they  are  stript  oi  half  their  terrors, 
being  made  not  merely  to  pt^^wX  wi  ai^t  and  vivid 


contrast  to  those  brighter  discoveries  which  he 
unfolds  of  atonement  and  salvation,  but  likewise 
to  become  subservient  to  the  illustration  and  en- 
hancement of  their  reality  and  glory.  *<  For,^ 
says  he,  *<  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  unto 
them  that  look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation." 

There  is,  then,  in  these  words,  an  analogy  traced 
between  the  appointment  of  God  in  regard  to 
man,  and  his  appointment  in  regard  to  Christ 
**  the  Sob  of  Man  ;^  there  is  a  parallel  drawn  be- 
tween those  two  events,  which  are  the  consequents 
of  sin,  and  those  other  two  which  are  the  means 
of  salvation.  To  illustrate,  in  the  former  part  of 
it,  tbis  analogy  under  one  or  two  of  its  leading 
aspects,  shall  be  my  object  in  the  following  dis- 
course: 

I.  '<  As  it  is  appointed  unto  men  to  die,  so 
Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  We 
are  thus  reminded  of  the  character  of  certainty  by 
which  both  these  facts  in  common  are  distinguish- 
ed— their  unquestionable  reality  and  truth.  The 
certainty  of  death,  first  of  all,  is  what  I  need  not 
surely  stay  to  demonstrate  to  any  one  who  hears 
me.  You  know  it,  brethren,  and  you  feel  it. 
And  though,  doubtless,  you  often  contrive  to  live 
and  act  as  if  you  did  not  believe  what  you  knew, 
though  there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
could  scarcely  be  more  regardless  of  it  than  they 
are,  thouf^  Uiey  had  discovered  the  art  of  escap- 
ing it— 4he  secret  of  immortality  $  yet  it  is  not, 
you  will  at  once  admit,  from  the  lack  of  proofs 
and  of  warnings,  (more  bud  and  solemn  than 
ought  whidi  human  tongue  could  utter,)  but 
rather  from  their  superabundance,  that  any  one  of 
you  has  thus  been  able  to  acquire  the  fiunilty  of 
forgetfulness.  You  live  in  the  midst  of  death  $  yon 
liavethe  *<  sentence  of  death  in  yourselves  ;^  you 
are  "  dying  daily ; "  you  are  dying  now ;  you  are 
advancing  always  nearer,  never  going  farther  from 
the  point  at  which  the  messenger  waits  to  meet 
you.  You  are  lavishly  expending  every  moment, 
never  hoar^ng  up  nor  increasing  the  strength, 
which,  in  that  hour  of  fierce  encounter,  is  to  be 
laid  prostrate — the  breath  of  life  which  is  then  to 
breadie  out,  to  expire.  And  if,  than  the  testi- 
mony of  your  own  experience,  any  could  be  deem- 
ed more  convincing,  such  a  testimony  has  recently 
been  furnished  to  you  and  your  fellow-country- 
men, in  the  experience  of  one  *  who,  if  aught  within 
the  reach  of  human  effort  could  have  availed, 
would  still  have  lived  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  peace 
and  righteousness  over  these  realms,  whom  God 
had  invested  with  sn  office  and  a  name,  which  is 
the  very  type  and  image  of  his  own  undying 
sovereignty,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  honour- 
able, his  god-like  functions,  was  upborne  by  a  ai^ 
tion's  loyalty  and  a  nation's  prayer,  but  whom 
neither  tne  dignity  of  his  station,  nor  the  glitter- 
ing fascination  of  his  wealth,  nor  the  skill  of  his 

•  To  «jiplaln  thht  allusion  tt  may  b«  miiitfoBcd.  that  thta  DiMOnrM 
m^^reached  on  tiie  flnt  SabbaCb  aftar  ttia  dMtb  of  Ui  Misfofty 
*     1  the  Fourtto* 


physicians,  nor  the  love  and  attachment  of  ks 
people,  could  exeippt  from  the  stroke  ben&itli 
which  be  hae  6dlen,  or  retail  for  ods  mooent 
beyond  that  solemn  hour,  when  amid  the  «Mi 
of  a  bed  of  languishing,  md  the  stillneaB  of  amid- 
night  scene,  it  was  "  appointed  unto  him  to  die!' 
**  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  diildin 
of  the  Most  lugh ;  but  ye  shiU  die  like  men,  and 
fall  like  one  of  the  princes  •" 

It  is  not,  howeva*,  merely  as  a  mitter  of  histc^ 
and  fact,  that  you  are  here  reminded  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  (in  that  view  of  iti  the  sinner  &sd 
the  saint  stand  on  a  footi|ig  precisely  similar,)  b« 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  £ELith — of  faith  in  its  cer- 
tainty, as  the  irrevocable  ordinance  of  God  Ad 
this  IS  a  view  of  it,  which  though  leee  fiffihionslile 
and  familiar,  ft  is  far  more  profitable  to  take. 
God  hath  said  in  his  Word,  "  The  wagaof  anii 
death  $ "  and  it  is  just  because  he  hss  add  so,io^ 
for  no  other  reason,  that  death  continuee  to  exist ; 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  other  diseovenes,  do  dis- 
covery has  ever  yet  been  made  of  a  specinc  to 
overcome,  or  of  a  charm  to  ward  it  off;  tbt 
among  the  countless  tribes  and  g«nentioo3  of 
men  whom  it  has  successively  invaded,  i^oi  one 
solitary  being  has,  even  by  accident,  egoped,  or 
been  able  to  survive  its  stroke*  It  is  not  thtt  tbe 
law  of  nature  requires  a  man  to  die,  for  there  t> 
BO  such  law ;  the  God  of  nature  nev«r  mM 
it ;  the  worics  of  nature  ecmtradict  and  disprove 
it ;  but  it  is  that  the  law  of  God^s  moral  ^>em- 
ment  required  it ;  and  that  in  virtae  of  tbe  ia- 
tence  whidi  by  that  kw  he  has  pronotmced,  be  li 
bound  to  see  that  its  mandate  be  rigidly  and  Id- 
partially  executed.  It  is  infidelity,  and  Bot% 
else,  which  leads  the  worid  to  ti^  of  death » 
« the  debt  of  nature," — nature  never  iucorred  sarfi 
a  debt ;  the  nature  of  man  was  crested,  if  I  vts}\ 
so  speiJc,  solvent  and  immortal  $  it  was  sin  which 
contracted  tiie  debt,  and  it  is  the  sinner  alone  vtto 
nays  it.  It  is  therefore,  I  repeat,  because Godis 
holy  to  hate  sin,  and  just  to  punish  it*  anl  true 
to  execute  every  word,  whel&er  of  promise  or 
menace,  which  has  gone  forth  out  of  his  DMnithr- 
it  is  for  these  reasons,  and  for  none  besid^Si  ^^^ 
the  ordination  of  whkh  the  apostle  i^pnks,  wrt 
first  enacted  in  the  dav  when  Adam  fell ;  w^  ^ 
now,  after  ages  of  vicissitude  and  cfaanire  hiT# 
come  and  gone,  no  change  has  happened  to  modifr 
or  annul  the  dedaratton  of  the  text,  **thi*^ 
appointed  unto  men  to  die."* 

But  now,  my  friends,  let  ne  inrite  yen  to  tvm 
yout  thoughts  for  a  little  to  the  correspondiffi: 
&ot,  of  which  the  apostle  makes  mention  m  \r* 
history  of  Christ.  «  So  Christ  was  ofe«^  ^" 
hear  tbe  sins  of  many  1  **  «•  He  became  <^^^'^ 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  o^'"/ *! 
pleased  tiM  Lofd  to  bruise  him}"  and  **d»  ^"^ 
laid  on  him,"  or  caused  t»  meet  in  hi0>'^^°^ 
quity  of  us  ail.*  Is  that  foot,  think  J»>  ^r 
certain  with  the  former?  It  is,  and  its  ceft«f 
rests  on  preoisdy  tbe  same  greands,— sot  lee^ 
on  the  ground  of  hislorioid  proof,  bat  ob^ 
ground  of  divine  detemiiiaftkm  and  sfifOi>ni«<'<* 


God  said  to  Adam,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest, 
thou  shall  die,"  aud  thus  death)  ''  entering^  into 
the  world  by  sin,  hath  passe4  upon  all  men,  inas- 
much as  all  )iave  sinned.*  God  said  also  to  the 
second  Adam,  "  Thou  shalt  die,''  and  even  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  principles  of  God's  moral 
p^overnment  required  him  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
sequences of  Adaqn's  sin,  so  m  the  latter,  they 
require  him  to  perpetuate  the  benefits  of  Christ^ 
obedience.  For  herein,  you  will  observe,  Hes  th^ 
parallel,  <<  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  to  die,*  all 
of  them  inheriting  aeath  from  4-^an),  and  sin  as 
its  cause,  so  Christ  died,  or  "  was  offered  to  bear,* 
t.  e,,  to  expiate  ''  the  sins  of  many,"  all  of  whom 
inherit  hfe  from  him^  the  second  Adam,  and  right- 
eousness as  ita  cause.  It  is  in  its  vicarious  cnar- 
acter,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  thus  represented 
as  a  real  sacrifice  of  substitution,  as  that  very 
atonement,  which  had  been  shadowed  £prth  by 
type,  and  emblem,  and  prophecy,  froip  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  which  was  ^rst  announced  iu 
the  ss^rae  mpment  that  the  sentence  of  death  was 
recorded  against  the  human  race,  and  which.  In 
like  manner,  as  its  dire  effects  have  pervaded  all 
time,  and  are  destined  to  continue  till  the  end,  is 
)K>ssessed  of  a  vjrtue  to  which  there  is  no  limit, 
and  exerts  its  saving  efficacy  on  every  one  of  those 
who  are  the  selected  objects  of  it. 

Thus  certain  is  it,  that  Jesus  died — that  he  died 
"  as  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God*     And 
mark  now,  I  heseech  yon,  the  bearing  which  thp 
one  certainty,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  h^  upon  the 
other,  and  the  bearing  which  both  of  them  have 
upon  yop.     <<  It  is  appointed  for  you  to  die ;  * 
the  reason  of  that  appointment  is  thvit  you  are 
sinnerOy  not  that  God  "  desires  yoor  death,*  but 
that  you  deserve  it,  being  sinners.     Yon  are  un- 
questionably subject,  as  such,  to  his  displeasure, 
against  whom  you  have  sinned.     Hie  inevitable- 
ness  of  death,  proves  that,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, God*s  anger  is  inevitable  too ;  that  yon  are 
at  this  moment,  unless  you  have  been  pardoned  and 
reconciled  by  a  special  act  of  grace,  lying  under 
it.  You  are  thus  in  a  situation  (M  extreme  danger, 
and,  if  you  were  fully  alive  to  it,  of  extremest 
misery.    You  are  liable  every  moment  to  "  be  de- 
livered into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death  ;*  but 
the  message  which  I  am  here  commissioned  to 
hring  to  you  is,  that  Jesus  has  already  died,  and 
that  not  for  himself,  but  for  you.     He  has  died 
to  <«  bear  the  sin,*  and  to  bear  it  away,  because  of 
which  it  is  that  you  suffer.     If  you  will  give  him 
leave,  he  is  ready  to  make  over  to  you  the  entire 
benefit  of  his  death  ;  and  though  he  does  not  pro- 
uiise  thereby  to  exempt  you  from  the  stroke  of 
mortality,  be  does  promise  to  exempt  you  from 
what  is  immeasiirably  worse — from  the  wrath  of 
him  whose  stroke  it  is,  and  to  give  you  a  share  in 
all  tho9e  ««  good  and  perfect  gifts,*  which  divine 
l>enevolence  and  power  are  dble  to  confer  upon 
yott.  «  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  but  thanks  be  to 
'  God^  who  givwitk  us  the  Tictory  through  our  Lofd 
J«U8  Christ.* 
II.  «(  As  it  is  appomted  unto  men  once  to  ^ 


60  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many  *  There  is  an  obvious  analogy  here  traced 
between  the  u^ity  of  these  two  events,  as  well  ^a 
the  certainty.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  to  exhibit  this 
feature  of  the  atonement  qf  Christ,  that  the  apos- 
tle makes  use  of  the  illustr&tiou.  In  the  foregoing 
verses,  he  ha4  been  prpving  ftt)m  various  consi- 
derations the  superiority  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to 
those  which  were  offered  under  the  la>ir;  and 
among  the  other  points  of  contrast  which  he  men- 
tions as  subsisting  between  thepi,  this  was  one — 
that  whereas  the  Jewish  sacrifices  needed  to  be 
fVequently  repeated,  bcci^qse  of  their  inherent 
wortjalessness  and  inefficiency,  the  perfection  of 
Christ^  sacrifice  gave  it  both  a  retrospective  and 
a  prospective  efficacy,  which  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  repetition  of  it  until  the  end  of 
time.  «  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of 
the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us :  Nor  yet  that  he 
should  offer  himself  often,  as  ^e  high-priest  en- 
tereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood 
of  others.  For  then  must  h^  pf^en  bare  suffered 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but  now  once, 
in  the  end  of  the  worid,  hath  he  f^peip^  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  And  as  it  is 
appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  so  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many !  ^ 

The  unity  of  Ibese  two  amdogous  events,  theUi 
is  here  intended  to  remind  us  of  the  completeness 
or  perfection  of  each, — ^its  completeness  \n  rela- 
tion to  the  purpose  whidi  it  waa  designed  to 
serve.  Prethren,  yon  have  only  **  once  to  die;** 
and  this,  so  far  from  being  an  alleviation  of  vouf 
sentence,  a$  you  might  naturally  be  dispos^  to 
r^rd  it,  f  considering  the  manifold  associations 
of  a  p^fm  and  a  humbling  kuid  which  it  brings 
idong  with  it,  and  which,  to  encounter  more  ^n 
once,  would  seem  beyond  the  hmit  of  human  en- 
durance,) is,  when  rightly  considered,  one  of  its 
greatest  aggrarations, — one  of  tiie  strongest  proofs 
that  could  ba  found  of  the  fearful  amotmt  of  im- 
portance wiiich  God,  at  leasts  attaches  to  yont 
solitarytasting  of  death-  You  hare  once  to  die,  an^ 

1.  Thus,  you  are  reminded,  that  ^e  sentence 
which  condemns  you  is  then  fully  executed.  There 
is,  in  the  single  infliction,  and  that,  too^  tba  work 
of  a  moment,  ^<  the  tvrinkling  of  an  eye,*  such  a 
clear  an^  undoubted  msinifestation  of  the  forth- 
putting  of  Go(f  8  ha&d,  for  the  specific  puipose  of 
inflicting  it, — such  a  visible  and  impressiye  exhi- 
bition of  the  truth,  and  holiness,  and  justice,  by 
which  he  is  committed  to  the  punishment  of  sin, 
that  it  needs  not,  for  any  useml  purpose,  though 
tbe  thinjg  itself  were  possiUe,  to  be  repeated ;  the 
demonstration  could  not  be  plainer  tbaii  it  ia, 
though  yon  were  to  die  twice  or  thriee,  or  many 
times;  yea,  it  could  not  be  by  any  means  so  pkun, 
for  then  it  might  be  urged,  with  some  idiow  of 
reason,  as  it  has  actually,  ^<ragb  most  absurdly, 
been,  that  death  ia  natural  to  man  as  an  organised 
being, — ^that  there  ia  nothing  more  in  it  remark- 
able than  in  ^y  cH  tboea  orgfoue  changes  to 


which  the  inferior  animals  are  subject  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  beingy-^whereas,  in  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  arrangement  that  exists^  whereby 
all  mankind  die  once,  and  none  of  them  more,  we 
see  in  each  instance  of  mortality  that  happens 
around  us,  whether  it  be  of  the  little  babe  that 
inherits  the  mortality  of  its  parents,  along  with 
their  sin,  or  of  the  old  and  hardened  transgressor, 
who  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness,  and  sinks 
into  a  dishonoured  grave,  a  new  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  executing  even  the  severest 
denunciations  of  his  Word,— a  new  illustration 
of  the  true  saying  in  the  text,  that  "  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die."  Thus,  too,  you  are  reminded, 

2.  That  the  issues  depending  on  your  death  are 
then  finally  decided.  Whatever  be  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  it,  they  are  then  ascertained 
and  fixed  irrevocably.  As  no  man  hath  power 
over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit  in  the  day  of 
death,  still  less  has  any  man  power  to  recall  it 
when  it  is  gone.  If  a  mistake  be  then  committed, 
the  mistake  is  then  irremediable.  If  a  Mse  step 
be  taken,  the  man  who  takes  it,  can  only  leave  a 
warning  to  others  behind  him,  to  be  more  wary. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
if,  as  the  infidel  says,  death  were  an  eternal  sleep  ; 
or  if,  as  the  Romanist  says,  there  be  a  place  of 
purgatory,  into  which  death  forms  the  entrance, 
where  all  former  errors  may  be  corrected,  and  all 
former  crimes  expiated  and  forgiven ;  but  if,  as 
Scripture  declares,  death  be  the  introduction  of 
the  soul  into  the  manifested  presence  of  the  High 
and  Holy  One, — if  it  be  the  termination  of  its  day 
of  grace — the  beginning  of  its  changeless  destiny, 
— ^if  it  rivet  for  eternity  the  guilt  of  him  who 
dies  unforgiven,  and  perpetuates  in  deeper  and 
darker  shades  of  moral  turpitude  the  depravity  of 
him,  whether  he  be  prince  or  peasant,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  bond  or  free,  who  dies  unrenewed,  then 
the  unity  of  death  becomes  a  matter  of  vast,  of 
incalculable  magnitude.  It  serves  to  concentrate 
within  the  brief  space  of  the  hour  or  the  moment 
which  it  occupies,  all  that  is  big  with  grandeur  and 
solemnity  in  the  countless  ages  that  come  after. 
It  holds  in  its  hand,  as  it  were,  the  balance  on 
whose  vibration  depends  the  decision  to  every 
man  of  this  one  important  question,  whether  he 
is  to  spend  his  eternity  in  heaven  or  in  helL 

But  now,  again,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  from 
this  unattractive,  though  most  salutary  theme  of 
contemplation,  to  that  other  glorious  truth  whose 
brightness  shines  forth  from  amid  the  gloom  which 
envelopes  it.  "  So  Christ  was  once  o£fered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many."  *<  In  that  he  died,  he 
died  unto  sin  once.** 

1.  Here,  too,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  sen- 
tence or  decree  of  God  the  Father,  in  obedience 
to  which  he  died,  was  then  fully  executed.  His 
death  was  the  termination  at  once  of  his  obedience 
and  his  sufferings, — it  was  the  finishing  of  the 
work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do.  As  by 
dying  once,  Adam,  the  father  of  us  all,  realized 
iiie  penalty,  so  by  dying  once,  Christ  fulfilled  ihe 
promise.     As  God's  justice  was  vindicated  in  the 


one,  his  g^ce  was  displayed  in  the  otber— this 
truth  was  magnified  in  both.  In  like  mum, 
too,  as  Adam  died  in  his  representatiTe  capscitr, 
so  that  all  men  must  be  said  to  die  along  ?itii 
him,  so  that  all  his  posterity  would  havs  M 
although  none  of  them  had  ever  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  his  transgression ;  so  *^  Christ,  alsO) 
hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  osjs^ 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.*  And  in  virtse 
of  his  one  sacrifice,  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified ;  by  ms  single  death  k 
exhausted  whatever  was  penal  in  the  seoteDcew 
his  people ;  he  dissevered  death  from  iU  connec- 
tion with  sin  ;  he  abolished  it  in  eyerr  Hia^ 
except  the  name,  and  in  the  place  of  it,  he  p 
chased  "  the  gift  of  God  which  is  eternal  lil« 
through  him."     And  so  you  are  reminded, 

2.  That  by  his  once  offering  of  himself,  Chri^ 
not  only  settled  all  fornur  demands,  bnt  likeris 
all  the  future  consequences  that  were  to  foU^^^^ 
from  his  deftth.  His  death  on  Calvary  was  rii^ 
era  from  which  all  future  history  was  to  derive 
its  origin  and  its  name, — ^it  was  the  birtb-davot 
that  new  and  everlasting  age  which  then  dsini^ 
upon  the  world,^t  was  the  one  grand  epoch  that 
is  recognized  in  the  annals  of  eternity!  Then 
the  ceremonial  law  was  abrogated,— then  the  mo- 
ral law  was  established  on  its  proper  basisr-^hec 
the  ministry  of  terror  ceased,  and  the  ministry  o: 
peace  began, — ^then  the  Christian  Churcb  ws 
established,  and  the  Christian  revelation  ^ 
closed, — ^then  the  world  was,  for  the  first  time, 
blessed  with  the  full  apparatus  of  spiritual  r«fi)- 
vation,  and  the  foundation-stone  was  biid  of  tbi: 
spirituial  edifice  which  ever  since  God  has  tei 
rearing  among  fallen  men,  and  which  is "  to  g»* 
up  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord*".  Andb 
the  Saviour's  death  was  thus  decisive  in  itsiKa.^ 
to  mankind  generally,  so  likewise  is  it  still  in  it' 
results  to  each  individual  sinner  who  ^«^J^/; 
From  the  instant  that  a  connection  is  fonnw  be- 
tween his  soul  and  Christ,  so  as  to  participste  ir. 
the  benefits  of  his  death,  the  whole  current  o: 
that  man's  history  is  changed:  He  is  crxm 
with  Christ,^he  is  conformed  to  his  deaffi,-^ 
is  also  buried  along  with  him ;  he  cease  as; 
longer  to  be  a  citizen,  though  still  an  inhabitsa- 
of  this  earth  ;  he  becomes,  by  anticipation,  »^^, 
zen  of  heaven ;  he  is  adopted  as  the  duW  « 
God ;  he  has  his  sins  pardoned,  and  hw  t^ 
renewed ;  and  he  acquires  the  elements  ^*  *  / 
character,  which  is  to  expand  and  l>"o^^®^  V 
proceeds  onward  in  his  journey  ^^^  .  ^ 
world,  and  which,  on  his  entrance  in^oan^ 
is  to  reach  its  full  development  and  per/«w 
amidst  the  unfading  glories  of  heaven. 


THE  STING  FISH. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Lahdsbowcgb, 
Mnistcr  of  Sievenston, 

We  know  much  less  of  the  habiti  and  histoT  ^  ^ 
fish  of  the  sea,  than  of  the  beasts  of  tbe  bc^ 
the  fowls  of  the  air.     The  beasts  of  tbe  ndd  »*• 


follow  them  to  their  wildest  hiding-places.  The  fowls 
of  the  air  cannot  be  always  on  the  wing ;  and  though 
they  were,  man  can  send  after  them  the  winged  arrow 
or  the  more  deadly  hail-shot.  But  fishes  inhabit  an 
element  in  which  man  cannot  exist ;  and  though  by  the 
net,  and  by  the  hook,  and  by  the  harpoon,  he  can  cruelly 
assert  some  of  his  original  dominion,  the  poor  captives 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  watery  element  but  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives ;  much  of  their  beauty  soon  dis- 
appears, and  though  in  a  lifeless  state,  we  may  become 
acquainted  with  their  form,  we  cannot  judge  of  their 
motions  and  habits. 

And,  yet,  little  comparatively  as  we  know  aoout  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep,  we  must  be  blind  if  we  do  not 
see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod  in  various  parts 
of  their  structure  and  history.  Instead  of  entering  into 
particulars,  let  us  merely  refer  to  the  provision  God 
has  made  for  their  defence.  Were  we  to  extend  our 
remarks  to  the  molluscous  tribes  of  shell  fish  whose 
bodies  are  so  exceedingly  soft  and  tender,  we  could  not 
but  admire  the  protection  afforded  them  in  their  shelly 
habitations,  which  God  has  given  them  the  power  of 
forming  and  enlarging  according  to  their  growth ;  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  so  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  their  colouring  and  the  beauty  of  their  shape. 
Some  of  them  have  an  additional  defence  in  the  finn- 
ness  with  which  they  can  cling  to  the  rocks,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which,  like  the  spout  fish,  C^olen  siliquaj 
they  can  dart  into  the  wet  sand.  Others  there  are, 
who,  instead  of  burrowing  in  the  shifting  sand,  have 
their  place  of  refuge  in  a  stable  munition  of  rocks.  The 
borer  family  (pholus)  is  of  this  description,  two  species 
of  which  are  found  in  the  rocks  at  Saltcoats.  Inadequate 
as  one  would  think  them  for  the  task,  they  can  bore  a 
hole  in  the  rock  suited  to  their  size,  as  regularly  as  if 
done  with  a  carpenter's  auger ;  and  so  deep,  that  on 
any  alarm  they  can  retreat  into  it,  and  be  safe.*  Others 
there  are  who  bore  into  the  hardest  wood.  Teredo 
V avails^  the  ship  worm^  and  the  scourge  of  shipping,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  though  it 
would  save  many  precious  lives,  and  much  expensive 
coppering  of  vessels,  if  we  knew  how  to  prevent  its 
attacks.  The  wood'eater  (xyhphaga  dorsalis)  is  much 
rarer,  though  occasionally  found  in  floating  wood  on 
this  coast.  It  has  a  beautiful  little  shell,  singularly 
grooved  and  striated,  and  so  limber  that  it  is  seldom 
found  entire ;  and  yet  hy  a  process  which  we  cannot 
explain,  as  it  works  not  only  under  water,  but  in  the 
dark,  it  can  scoop  out  a  ceU  for  itself  in  the  hardest 
wood,  so  that  the  piece  of  timber  chosen  as  the  residence 
of  a  colony  of  wood-eatera,  soon  becomes  like  a  honey- 
comb. 

But  ascending  from  invertebral  to  vertebral  animals, 

from  shell-tish  to  fishes,  we  shaU  see  other  means  of 

defence  provided.     Not  to  speak  of  the  scales  which 

form  the  general  defensive  armature  of  fishes ;  nor  of 

the  osseous  plates  which,  in  some  of  the  larger  fishes, 

occupy  the  place  of  scales ;  nor  of  the  formidable  teeth 

with  which  many  of  them  are  amply  furnished ;  let  us 

advert  for  a  little  to  those  that  have  spines  as  defensive 

weapons,  or  rather  to  one  of  this  class  with  which  of 

late  I  became  better  acquainted.    It  is  considered  as  rare 

*  I  found  Dumeroo*  ipcdmeni  of  phatut  dactyhu  lately  in  thU 

pArish,  not  in  roclu  in  the  aea,  their  natural  place  of  abode,  but  In 

the  quarry  at  Ardeer,  a  mile  from  the  sea.    In  extending  the  quarry, 

the  workmen  baving  removed  fiye  feet  of  soil,  came  to  a  bed  of  sea- 

tlieiU  and  gravel,  and  under  this  they  found  a  thick  stratum  of  shale 

or  slate-clay.     This  rock  I  found  perforated  in  many  places  by  the 

pholut  dactt/lus  or  borer.    The  shell,  though  frail  through  age,  was 

»UU  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole  I 

found  a  matted  tuft  of  sea-weed,  not  petrified,  not  rotten,  but  still 

retaining  lome  of  its  sap,  and  so  uninjured,  that  bv  its  puckerings, 

And  minute  reticulations,  1  could  easily  ascertain  tt  to  be  entero' 

^orjtha  mteHfnalis.    The  quarry  must  once  have  been  under  the 

dominion  of  the  sea ;  but  as  we  have  no  written  record  of  this,  it  is 

not  a  little  wonderful  to  find  so  perishable  a  substance  as  sea-weed 

imderompused  after  the  lapse  of  probably  more  than  a  thousand 

Jpnrs!    As  far  as  1  know,  this  is  the  tinst  insunce  of  sub-foasil 

•ea-wccd  being  found  so  fresh  that  the  species  could  be  aseertaaned. 


many  could  wish,  for  it  is  far  from  being  a  favourite. 
By  men  of  science,  it  is  known  under  the  formidable 
name  of  trachinua  draeOf  by  fishermen  on  the  west 
coast,  it  is  called  the  touter,  from  its  awl-shaped  spines ; 
and  by  boys  it  is  generally  called  the  atanger,  or  sting^ 
fi$h^  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  name,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see. 

As  a  juyenile  party  were  lately  catching  sand-eels  on 
the  shore  of  this  parish,  and  paddling  in  the  water  in 
search  of  the  eels  in  the  wet  sand,  a  fine  boy  of  the 
party  feeling  a  fish  under  his  foot,  put  down  his  hand, 
and  finding,  when  he  had  caught  it,  that  it  was  not  an 
eel,  he  held  up,  with  delight,  his  glittering  prize.  An 
elder  boy,  however,  crying  out,  a  stanger/  he  instantly 
cast  it  into  the  sea,  and  laughed  with  joy  at  having 
escaped,  as  he  thought,  unscathed.  But  his  laughter 
was  soon  turned  into  weeping ;  for  though  at  first  he 
felt  no  pain,  and  saw  no  wound,  in  about  half  a  minute 
the  pain  became  so  excruciating,  that  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  scream  out,  and  he  ran  home  in  a  state  of  great 
anguish,  arising  from  pain  and  fear.  And  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  his  fear,  as  he  had  not  heard  of  the  sting- 
fish  before ;  and  found  when  he  reached  home,  that  his 
acute  pain  still  continued,  and  that  his  hand  had  become 
inflamed  and  swollen.  He  was  advised  to  plunge 
the  hand  into  hot  water,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
pain  soon  subsided,  and  that  it  was  nearly  well  next 
day. 

This  fish,  when  full  grown,  is  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  of  considerable  beauty.  It  is  silvery  below,  the 
back  is  a  h'ght  olive  colour,  and  the  sides  are  marked 
with  two  or  three  longitudinal  and  numerous  transverse 
yellow  lines.  The  f^st  dorsal  fin  is  black,  as  is  also 
part  of  the  caudal  or  tail  fin.  But  what  we  mean  chiefly 
to  notice  is,  its  powerful  weapons  of  defence.  The 
black  fin  on  the  back  is  furnished  with  five  spines, 
which  it  can  elevate  at  will.  There  is  also  a  strong 
spine  on  each  gill  cover,  and  two  in  the  snout.  The 
five  back  spines,  and  perhaps  the  others,  are  covered 
with  a  venomous  substance,  which  it  has  the  power  of 
secreting;  and  part  of  this  venom  lodging  in  the  wounds 
they  inflict,  causes  the  acute  pain  which  those  who  are 
stung  by  it  experience. 

'  Instead,  however,  of  maligning  for  it  being  clothed 
in  armour,  we  would  acquit  it  of  all  malice  prepense, 
and  would  admire  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  towards 
it,  in  furnishing  it  amidst  its  numerous  enemies  with 
so  many  weapons  of  defence.  The  one  which  stung 
the  boy  was  only  half  grown ;  and  if  it  can  so  well 
defend  itself  when  only  five  inches  in  length,  how 
formidable  must  it  be  when  it  attains  its  full  size ! 
And  it  needs,  poor  thing,  all  its  weapons,  and  all  their 
venom,  to  defend  it  against  its  numerous  foes.  And 
if  the  perch,  by  its  venumless  spines,  can  keep  at  bay 
even  the  voracious  pike,  we  doubt  not  that  the  pois^on- 
ed  barbs  of  our  little  stinger  can  inspire  with  terror 
many  a  sharp-toothed  fish,  and  many  a  greedy  gull 

Let  me  entreat  all,  and  in  particular  the  young,  to 
remember,  that  there  is  a  stin^  unspeakably  more  to 
be  dreaded, — a  sting  laden  with  such  deadly  poison, 
that  it  can  not  only  kill  the  body,  but  ruin  the  soul. 
That  sting  is  sin.  Sin  will  assail  you  in  a  thousand 
deceitful  forms,  and  with  a  thousand  alluring  wiles.  O 
remember  that,  however  fair  its  form,  and  however 
tempting  its  promises,  it  is  still  that  accursed  thing 
which  God  hates ;  and  that  in  the  end  it  stingeth  like 
a  serpent,  and  biteth  like  an  adder. 

And  who  is  there  that  has  not  suffered  from  the 
venom  of  its  sting?  And  when  we  know  that  its  wound 
is  deadly,  and  that  there  is  but  one  antidote,  wluit 
bounds '  should  there  be  to  our  gratitude  when  we 
remember,  that  the  all-suPRcient  remedy  which  is  frt'oly 
oflfcred  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  died  for  tmr  :ai  ft 
and  rose  again  for  our  )u^t\t'icat\ou-,  m\d  tWt  troin  hii 


•nd  HiTi,  **  Come  unto  in«  all  ye  who  labour  and  ar^ 
lieaTj  laden;"  look  unto  me,  and  your  eouls  ihall 
lire. 

THB  CONTRAST, 

dt  cttumiim'T  AKt)  Dtitm  bbupAKto. 

No.  IL 

By  wbm  Bit.  Eobbet  JAioBSoiit 

MmkUr  of  WeUndhet. 

From  a  eonmaruon  of  the  principles  of  Deism  and 
Cbrisrianitv,  let  us  proceed  to  contrast  the  moral  in* 
riuence  of  both  on  their  respective  disciple ;  and  for 
this  inquiry  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  infidels, 
\Ve  arc  happily  furnished  with  ample  and  authentie 
mnterials.  both  from  their  own  corr^pondenoe,  and 
from  the  lives  of  the  most  noted  of  them,  as  ffiven  to 
the  world  by  their  fhendi  and  adinirert.  "  Herbert, 
Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal,  and  Chubb, 
were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  lying}  profess- 
ing to  love  Christianity,  while  they  were  employed  in 
no  other  design  than  to  destroy  it.  BoUngbroke,  bo* 
sides  being  guilty  of  this  odious  hypocrisy,  was  a 
drunkard,  and  a  person  of  the  grossest  Ucentiousneis. 
Collins,  though  he  hod  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet 
oualified  himself  for  a  civil  oflice,  by  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  were 
guilty  of  the  same  baseness.  The  morals  of  Lords 
Rochester  and  Wharton  were  of  the  roost  depraved 
description.  MV'oolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount 
solicited  his  sister-in-Uw  to  marry  him,  and  being 
refused  shut  himself.  Tindal  was  originally  a  Pro- 
testant, then  turned  Papist,  then  Protestant  again, 
merely  to  suit  the  times ;  and  was  at  the  same  time 
infamous  for  every  description  of  vice,  and  the  total 
want  of  all  principle.  Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan 
to  serve  the  cause  of  Charies  1.,  but  finding  him  fail  of 
success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and 
made  a  merit  of  the  fact  to  the  usurper,  as  liobbes 
himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth,  neither  had  Voltaire, 
M  is  evident  from  a  letter  now  remainii^,  in  which  be 
requested  his  friend  D' Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct 
and  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of 
f  he  Philosophical  Dictionary.  D' Alembert,  in  his  an- 
swer, informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie."  *  To  this 
suitunury  we  may  odd,  that  Voltaire  lived  in  a  state  cf 
(he  lowest  licentiousness;  and,  in  company  with  his 
infanioua  paramour,  used  to  amuse  himself  regularly 
with  opening  the  letters  of  his  guests,  and  those  that 
passed  through  the  village  post  office.  When  he  came 
over  to  England,  he  wiis  entertained  by  Pope,  at  whose 
table  he  talked  with  such  grossness  and  profanity,  that 
Mrs  Pope  \\Q»  driven  from  the  room.  He  was  after- 
(vards  discovered  to  have  come  to  this  country  in  the 
dete.-^table  character  of  a  spy,  and,  from  his  weU  known 
looseness  of  principle  and  practice,  was  shunned  by 
every  body  as  a  person  unworthv  of  the  least  confi* 
del  ICC.  t  He  too,  like  several  of  Ids  brother  infidels, 
made  a  soleum  profession  of  his  £uth  in  the  Roman  C»* 
tlioiic  religion ;  and  at  the  moment  when  he  was  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and  spreading  the  horrid 
watchword  of  **  crush  the  wretch,"  i.  e.,  Christ,  he  had 
the  ineflable  effrontery  to  take  the  Sacrament,  and  with 
uplifted  e^e,  and  solemn  ejacuktions,  to  counterfeit  all 
the  emotions  of  the  most  fervent  piety,  liousseau, 
who  was  on  a  level  with  Voltaire  in  his  principles  of 
infidelity,  went  perhaps  beyond  him  in  the  profligacy 
and  general  immorality  of  his  life.  Bound  in  early  life 
an  apprentice  to  an  artist,  he  fled  from  hia  master's 
bouse,  after  having  robbed  it.   In  Sardinia,  whither  he 

•  Dwfght's  FotthumotM 

t  Johnson's  Lffli  of  pone, 


charge  of  theft,  took  a  aoleom  oaOi  tbil  Dir  itob 
goods  wera  given  him  by  a  maid-servant,  snd  tV\v^'.ys 
t]ie  innocent  giri  conjured  him  with  tesr»  tu  n-iv* 
the  truth,  he  persisted  in  his  peijury,  thooitb  be  I'ltr. 
wards  acknowledged  the  bast  fiilsehood  when  l» ««» 
beyond  the  reach  ol  punishment.  The  suhMqih-nt  »«• 
he  led  was  that  of  a  notorious  vaitrant,  Isunekins  out 
into  one  scheme  of  villany  after  another,  pill«i}inj;etrm 
friend  to  whom  he  attached  himself,  and  girini;  hiiK^li 
up  at  last  to  such  open  and  uneontreUsbU  licestuw' 
ness,  that  the  most  respectable  fiunilies  with  whoo  W 
had  heen  formerly  acquainted  denied  faiai  8diDittiiM¥!> 
to  their  houses.  Tired  of  the  Romish  religion  wilicb  H 
had  twice  embraced,  he  became  a  coofimed  spoKiicK 
length,  and  was  so  zealous  in  the  propsgstioD  of  liit  ii^ 
fid^  and  demoralizing  opinions,  that  he  wis  btniskei  m 
his  native  city  of  Geneva  as  an  incendiary.  The  sdienUe 
children  could  not  be  expected  to  receire  aoch  it.» 
tion  and  care  from  such  a  father,  and  scesr^glf, » 
der  pretext  of  anxiety  lest  they  should  wsat  ilte  ki 
death,  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  then,  ke  trsv 
them  to  a  poor-house  during  his  own  Ufedine.  iW) 
moral  character  is  thus  described  by  a  pinoi  wte 
knew  him  $  *'  He  was  an  unprincipled  sn^  dcfpHStis 
traitor,  who  had  sunk  in  his  own  sttiflBBtioi,  u  «eBa 
in  that  of  e^^y  one  elfo.  When  he  fled  Is  New  Tsk 
from  the  dungeons  of  Paris,  every  good  mm  dwrted 
him,  and  even  deists,  that  had  pay  rsgird  fivtorr, 
crossed  the  streets  to  avoid  him.  He  WN  the  oort 
disgusting  human  being  that  could  any  vrbti  k  art 
with.  Intemperance  had  bloated  his  cooBiaim  ^ 
yond  description.  A  fe  w  of  his  disciples  who  lUck  w 
him,  to  bide  him  from  the  abhorrenfe  of  Dsakisli^ 
him  conveyed  to  New  Kochelle,  where  they  t&}M 
him  with  bnuidy  till  it  burned  up  bis  liver."*  Thi 
general  immorality  of  Hun>e*s  principles  is  not  pUad 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  his  **  Correspondeooewitkit^ 
Distinguished  Persons^*'  and  the  profanity  of  bis  l* 
guage  in  these  published  memorials  of  kii  isterwnc 
with  familiar  friends,  shows,  that  bad  he  sot  bed  n* 
fined  b^  the  influence  of  rank  and  cduestion,  be  tiM 
have  vied  with  the  lowest  of  men  in  the  Tv1(isrjp» 
ness  of  his  conversational  as  much  ss  lie  did  wiU  'it 
most  accomplished  of  his  day  in  the  elegsnce  of  la 
published  style.  Byron  was  given  to  the  isae  det^v 
able  vice.  On  his  moral  character  it  is  uia)eni"7  '^ 
dwell,  familkr  as  almost  every  one  is  wirb  tbe  inor 
dents  of  his  story ;  and  although  one,  wboie  lai^  < 
heart  was  ever  disposed  to  throw  a  veil  om  tbe  w^ 
and  vices  of  his  literary  friends,  has  reconWii«j»^ 
testimony,  "  that  the  errors  of  Byron  srwe  wwitf 
fi-om  depravity  of  heart,  nor  from  feelings  de«lt«iK 
admiration  of  virtue/'  f  the  impartisl  sad  Chn<^ 
reader  will  not  hesitate  to  trace  the  loose  wdBc^^w 
morality  developed  both  in  the  prose  sad  pwtiwl  p 
ductions,  particularly  the  last  beautiftd  bat  j^-*^ 
nently  wicked  production  of  the  noble  bird^f* 
influence  of  that  baneful  scepticism  which  be  bid  »■ 
bibed.  X 

With  the  moral  character  and  ooacloct  of  tbe  bm" 
noted  infidels  as  thus  exhibited,  let  asnoweontitftt-^ 
morality  of  the  Gospel ;  and  who  that  is  in  tbe  ^^*^ 
measure  acquainted  with  the  sacred  volsaie  req(UT^*<  '^ 
be  told,  that  it  is  of  a  pure,  lofl^,  and  ^^^^'^^ 
character,  laying  claim  to  the  government  of"'"^.. 
as  well  as  of  the  conduct,  prescribmjf  the  fcij'"''  ^ 
charjye  of  every  personal,  social,  and  rektiw  *»'?•  **" 
tendmg,  by  its  applicability  to  every  re^.^'J  ^ 
cumstance  of  life,  to  foster  the  love  and  bsbit  ot  ^ 
versal  goodness.     From  the  inspired  recwd*,  »*  *** 

•  Letter  of  Mr  Cr«nt  Thorr.bum.    BUckireod"!  ««•  1* 

t  Sir  Widier  Scott.    Eriintnirsli  Annual  RegHtrr. 

X  To  thit  Itat  miRht  have  tNN«n  addvd  U»e  ">«»«  "rr.'"*^  ^ 

diner  la  hl»  early  iifo,  Md  of  many  oUicrl  eqwH/  tf*f^^  "  " 
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that  this  beautiful  and  divine  morality  baa  been  embo- 
died in  tbe  livea  of  the  Chriatian  diidplea— 4bat  tbe 
impious  have  become  devout,  and  the  sensual  chaste — 
that  the  proud  have  become  humble«  and  the  implacable 
mild — ^that  the  fraudulent  have  become  just  the  co- 
vetous liberal,  and  tbe  selfish  benevolent — ^tfaat  they 
whose  business  it  was  to  gratify  every  lawless  passion, 
and  whose  every  thought  was  devoted  to  the  world, 
have  learned  to  lay  their  appetites  under  salutary  re- 
st mint,  and  to  give  their  desires  a  more  elevated  aim-^ 
and  that,  in  short,  the  highest  ambition  of  all  has  been 
directed  to  the  practice  of  whatever  is  just,  and  pure, 
and  honesty  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report  It  is  true, 
that  the  characters  of  multitudes  of  Christians  come 
fiir  short  of  this  standard  of  excellence,  and  that  in 
following  them  to  the  privacy  of  domestic  retirement, 
and  amid  the  transactions  of  every  day  life,  we  find 
aome  even  Uadcened  with  a  catalogue  of  vices  as  gross 
as  any  that  have  been  fiistened  on  the  infidels  men- 
tioned above ;  but  these  are  only  nominal  Christians, 
and  the  grwd  and  not  to  be  forgotten  distinction  is, 
that  while  th4  vices  and  tbe  crimes  of  the  infidels  flow 
naturally  and  necessarily  from  their  principles,  those  of 
Christians  are  diametrically  at  variance  with  the  laws 
whose  authority  they  profess  to  acknowledge.  How- 
ever contradictory  and  flagitious  may  be  the  lives  of  its 
professed  disdplcM,  the  morality  of  tbe  Gospel  remains 
in  its  own  pure  and  exalted  perfection  j  and  while  the 
infidel  system,  as  modeni  history  too  sadly  attests,  is 
utterly  incapable  of  inspiring  one  generous  or  elevated 
sentiment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  tends  to 
vitiate  the  understanding,  and  harden  the  heart,  Chris- 
tianity has  the  moral  power  of  bringing  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  into  healthful  and  harmonious  exercise; 
of  not  only  shedding  a  grace  around  the  most  splendid 
and  accomplished  character,  but  of  giving  to  tne  poor 
and  the  uneducated  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  aTKd  a  purity 
of  feeling,  which  philosophy^  with  all  its  pretendons, 
could  never  impart. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Covetouaktm, — lie  who  applies  himself  greedily  to 
acquire  and  heap  up  earthly  possessions,  of  whatever 
kind,  may  do  so,  either  for  the  purpose  of  usfng  them 
in  tbe  gratifieatlon  of  his  own  desires  and  pleasures, 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  his  family,  or 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  and  amassing  a 
treasure,  without  any  other  immediate  and  definite  end. 
The  sin  is  the  same  in  both  eases.  In  the  former,  in- 
deed, some  advantage  may  be  derived  to  others,  who^ 
by  their  lahour  and  skill,  minister  to  the  Ynirsuits  of 
the  covetous  man,  and  to  his  means  of  enjoyment; 
while,  in  the  latter  esse,  no  such  consequence  may 
directly  follow.  But  the  sensuslist  and  the  miser,  who, 
in  diflTerent  ways,  thus  pursue  after  their  covetousness, 
lie,  in  the  sight  of  God,  under  e^fual  condemnation. 
Tbe  guih,  indeed,  may  be  aggravated  in  certain  cases, 
hy  adding  to  the  sill  of  covetousness  other  sins  to  which 
it  often  leads.  When  David  coveted  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  he  added  to  that  first  sin  those  of  adultery 
and  murder.  When  Achan  coveted  the  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garments,  and  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the 
captives,  he  added  to  that  sin  both  disobedience  to  the 
command  of  his  superiors,  and  artfiil  and  fraudulent 
concealment,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  army.  The 
people  of  Israel  and  Judah«  whom  the  prophet  Micah 
denounced  for  "  coveting  fields  which  they  took  bjr 
violence,  and  houses,  and  taking  them  away,**  fMic.  u. 
2,)  adhied  to  their  greed,  injustice  and  oppression. 
>Vheu  Geha2iy  the  servant  of  Elisha,  followed  Naaman, 
and,  mtder  false  pretences,  obtained  from  him  two 
talents  of  silver  and  two  changes  of  raiment,  he  added 
to  hiri  »in  of  avurice  the  m\  y^  h'''%  ^'H^  ^^^'  ^'^  of  dis- 


when  Judas,  for  thirty  pieces  bf  silver.  Sold  bis  Master, 
he  added  to  the  an  of  covetousness  the  sins  of  blackest 
ingratitude,  treason,  and  murder.  But,  in  all  these 
cases,  it  was  still  the  same  sin  of  covetousness  which 
was  the  root  and  origin  of  these  aggravated  evils  and 
crimes.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  whether  this  passion 
be  indulged  for  the  purposes  of  pride  and  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  or  for  the  miser's  gratification  of  penurious 
hoarding,  and  whether  the  acquisidon  of  wealth  is 
made  by  extortion  and  rapadty,  or  the  more  indirect 
method  of  fhtud,  or  by  uigustly  withholding  from  others 
that  which  is  their  due,  the  evil  and  the  sin  are  the 
same.  The  prophet  thus  speaks  of  Shallum,  king  of 
Judah :  **  Woe  unto  bim  that  buildetb  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  and  his  ehambers  by  wrong:  that 
used  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages,  and  giveth 
him  not  for  his  work ;  that  saith,  I  will  build  me  a 
wide  house  and  lai^ge  chambers,  and  cutteth  him  out 
windows,  and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with 
vermilion :  Shalt  thou  reign  because  thou  closest  thy- 
self in  cedar  ?  Did  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink,  and 
do  judgment  and  justice,  and  then  it  vras  well  with 
him  ?  He  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  then 
it  was  well  with  him :  Was  not  this  to  know  me  ?  saith 
the  Iiord :  but  thine  eyes  and  thy  heart  are  not  but  for 
thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood,  and 
for  oppression,  hnd  for  violence  to  do  it."  Jer.  xxiL 
13-17.  Yet  we  see  that  the  judgment  is  not  less 
severe  which  is  denounced  by  the  apostle  against  them 
who  hoard  up  their  treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
apparel,  till,  through  accumulation  and  want  of  use, 
they  are  wasted  and  become  corrupt.  '*  Go  to  now,  ye 
rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  nuseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you ;  your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your 
garments  are  moth-eaten  ;  your  gold  and  silver  is  can- 
kered, and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against 
you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  It  were  fire :  Te  have 
heaped  treasure  together  for  tbe  last  days.*'  James  v. 
1-3.— Jamks  GLASsroaD,  Esq.  {CoveUntsmu  brougfa 
to  thg  Bor  <f  SeripitartJ) 

Fttiik  and  Prayer. — In  Christ  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  godhead  bodily,  that  we  may  be  complete 
in  him.  Christ  is  a  cabinet  of  rich  and  rare  jewels, 
that  ean  enrich  to  all  eternity.  There  are  two  keys 
that  use  to  open  this  cabinet  s  fiuth  is  a  key,  for  out  of 
his  fulness  we  receive  by  faith  ;  prayer  is  another  key. 
If  these  keys  be  not  in  your  band  just  now ;  yet  surelv 
they  are  in  his  hand,  who  says,  "  all  things  are  mine. 
Oh,  bid  him  cast  you  the  keys,  and  give  you  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  prayer Rev.  Ralph  Ekskine.  (Discouraea^J 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Heart, — The  jest  and  the 
levity  of  lawless  companionship  must  be  shunned  and 
shrunk  from,  like  the  malignity  of  a  pestilence ;  and 
science,  and  business,  and  innocent  amusement,  and  all 
other  places  of  escape  from  a  hurtful  and  most  wither- 
ing infection,  are  so  many  distinct  resources  in  this 
busineas  of  moral  cultivation.  But  fer  the  most  effec- 
tual refuge  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  that  ethereal 
and  unclouded  purity  by  which  the  throne  of  heaven 
is  encircled,  a  lifting  of  thoughts  to  the  august  and  un- 
polluted  sacredness  whidi  dweHeth  there,  the  daily 
and  diligent  consideration  of  that  awful  sanctuary  which 
is  above,  where  nought  that  is  unholy  can  enter,  and  a 
solemn  invocation  to  Him,  before  the  rebuke  of  whose 
countenance  all  the  vanities  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion will  at  once  flee  away — Rev.  Dr  Chalmers. 
(Commercial  DiMOursee.) 

JReadin^, — The  eager  reading  of  even  religious  books 
may  be  dangerous,  .and  a  hinderance  to  those  who  are 
aknmg  at  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  if  they  have  te* 
coarse  to  them  instead  of  God. — ^Rev.  Thoiia«  AdaiC« 
(PrivatQ  Tkouyktt  o»  T^tUifion.) 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

HTMir. 

Flow  out,  my  soul,  in  praise  to  God  I 

Hallow  His  glorious  name  1 
Sound,  sound  his  righteousness  abroad ! 

His  matchless  love  proclaim ! 
Whose  Son  forsook  the  Angel  host. 

Laid  heaven  and  bliss  aside. 
Came  down  on  earth  to  seek  the  lost, ' 

To  save  the  sinner  died. 
Rarely,  but  possiblj,  a  friend 

May  for  a  friend  atone. 
In  jeopardy  of  life  defend. 

And  ransom  with  his  own. 

Once  in  a  world  such  gracious  love 

A  righteous  man  may  \vm ; 
Christ  with  the  blind  and  thankless  strove, 

And  suffered  for  their  sin  I 
To  break  the  power  of  Satan's  bands. 

To  free  the  willing  slave. 
He  gave  his  cheek  to  smiters'  hands, 

l£s  body  to  the  grave. 
O  may  his  praises  evermore 

Our  ransomed  breath  employ  1 
The  life  He  suffered  to  restore 

Be  his,  with  grateful  joy  I 

From  royal  hands  a  gift  how  small 

Hath  subjects*  paeans  moved ; 
What  owe  we  to  the  King  of  all, 

Who  gave  bis  Son  beloved  I 

Mas  G.  G.  RiCHA&DBoir. 


A  FARAIXEIi. 

Sweet  b  the  April  mom. 
When  the  tender  buds  appear, 
And  the  song  of  birds  on  the  breeze  is  borne 
In  chorus  loud  and  clear. 

Rich  is  the  robe  of  June, 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime. 
And  the  sun,  enthroned  *mid  the  splendours  of  noon, 
Lights  up  our  northern  clime. 
Yet  the  calm  hour  of  even 
Is  dearer  far  to  me, 
When  the  harvest  moon  from  her  path  in  heaven 
Looks  down  on  land  and  sea. 

Youth,  and  its  pleasing  toys. 
Pass  rapidly  away. 
And  riper  years,  with  their  mingled  joys, 
Are  not  less  brief  than  they. 
When  pleasure's  race  is  run, 

When  her  songs  of  gladness  cease. 
And  the  harvest  of  life  shall  be  hastening  on, 
O !  may  its  sign  be  peace  I 

William  Park. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T7ie  effect  of  Christianity  in  ennobling  the  Character, 
—A  gentleman  of  very  respectable  appearance  called 
rather  early  one  morning-  at  the  house  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Cooke,  of  Maidenhead,  and  requested  to  see  him. 
As  soon  as  Mr  C.  entered  the  room,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I 
am  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  and  it  is  business  of  no 
very  pleasant  or  ordinary  kind  that  has  brought  me  to 
Maidenhead.  Some  years  ago,  an  estate  was  purchased, 
for  which  an  adequate  value  was  given  at  the  time. 
But  I  find,  on  looking  over  the  deeds,  that  although  it 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  my  family  many  years, 
the  sale  is  not  valid  nor  my  title  good,  until  it  is  signed 


by  one  John  Cooke,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  sile,  i 
minor.  After  much  search,  by  the  aid  of  my  knl  ?i. 
visers,  I  have  ascertained  that  you  are  that  John  Coob; 
and  now  it  depends  on  you,  whether  whst  nj  khn 
honourably  purchased,  but  your  £sther  dishonestlTs(^^ 
shall  continue  in  the  possession  of  my  £unilyori<.i'/ 
The  gentleman  then,  most  frankly  opened,  and  tx^i 
to  Mr  Cooke  a  bundle  of  parchmenta,  containing  all u 
particulars  of  the  sale,  with  the  deeds  that  htd  \m 
executed.  At  the  time  of  this  implication,  the  ^au, 
it  is  believed,  was  worth  between  three  and  four  bu:  • 
red  pounds  per  annum.  Mr  Cooke,  af^  looldagorir 
the  writings,  replied  to  the  following  effect:— "S.r, I 
feel  for  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  7  > 
estate  is  the  just  right  of  myself  and  family,  and  u 
point  of  law  I  could  dispossess  you  and  joar&fflilT; 
but  as  I  am  satisfied,  that  whatever  injustice  hts  Wi 
practised  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  yon  bare  kne<: 
honourably  in  the  purchase,  and  have  actually  paid  t' 
another  the  price  of  what  is  mine ;  to  Kt  yonr  mi£ 
rest,  I  will  affix  my  signature,  although  by  doing  sfl 
shall  alienate  from  my  family  what  they  ou^bt  to  pos- 
sess. I  do  so,  Sir,  under  the  influence  of  tho«  pn> 
dples  which  the  Gospel  teaches  me,  and  haIDbl>'d^ 
pending  on  the  care,  and  wisdom,  and  bounty  ct  t*^!: 
heavenly  Father  who  took  me  up  fit)m  my  youth,  i!?) 
has  always  supplied  my  necessities,  and  on  irbotf  {r^ 
mise  I  rely,  that  he  will  give  me  all  things  naiM  f : 
life  and  godliness."  He  then  affixed  his  apame  rA 
seal  to  the  ritle-deeds.  The  gentleman  wrai  tmr 
amazed  at  his  nobleness  of  mind,  and  admirio;  th<b« 
principles,  which  had  induced  him  so  generoaslT  to  con- 
cede all  he  could  have  desired,  without  eren  hintlTi:  u 
the  necessity  of  a  compromise,  or  asking  any  coopt^ 
sation. 

Be  ye  not  Unequally  Yoked,—!  called  in,  writes 'be 
late  excellent  Mrs  Huntington,  by  acddenc,  as  ve  »•,  ' 
to-day,  at  a  miserable  looking  house,  where  I  found  a  pv' 
afflicted  woman,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  apf,  *-^ 
case  affected  me  much.  She  has  one  child  tbref  ocn'a 
old,  and  one  eighteen  months  old :  is  in  waar*  -^ 
health  herself;  and  has  an  interaperete,  unkind  i  7 
band.  She  appeared  broken-hearted,  and  almost  bf:^: 
of  reason.  She  was  once  the  subject  of  aerious  iffi"'^ 
sions.  But  an  imprudent  marriage  has  niincd  hef,  1^ 
least  for  this  world.  She  is  in  a  wretdied,  dirty  k^i. 
with  her  husband's  father  and  mother,  and  1  ^/' 
miserable  children  ;  all  of  them  are  addicted  to  linaji; 
quarrels  among  parents  and  children,  until  roidnu'tt.-^ 
frequent.  I  saw  only  the  mother-in-law.  ^^  '•'* 
scene  I  witnessed  was  an  emblem  of  hell.  Tx  \ff 
young  woman  is  in  a  state  little  short  of  deipsff-  -  i* 
siiys  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  have  a  momtrt  *1''"^ 
and  that  her  husband  and  mother-in-law  will  not  teit-' 
read  the  Bible.  She  said  to  me,  **  0,  if  I  ««J'^  ^"^ 
and  stay  at  your  house  but  one  night  I"  It  Kemeu'j' 
if  God  had  directed  us  to  the  place ;  I  hope  for  ^ 
I  cannot  keep  this  poor  young  creature  out  o(  w)  ««•  * 
If  God  sent  us  there  to  be  the  instrument*  ot  *"'j 
this  soul  from  death,  what  a  mercy  it  nill  b«'  ^  '* 
the  Redeemer  would  pluck  this  helpless  one  osl  ^  ^ 
jaws  of  the  lion  ! 
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ON  THE  COMMON  PHRASE, 

««  THE   LAWS   OP  NATURE/* 

No.  L 

Bt  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethebington,  A.M., 

MaiiiUT  of  Torphichen, 

The  use  of  general  terms,  or  short  and  compre- 
hensive modes  of  expressing  some  general  result, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  by  enabling 
them   to   communicate  the  leading  principles  of 
knowledge  in  a  brief,  and  where  the  terms  have 
heen  accurately  defined  and  are  well  understood, 
in   an    intelligible  manner.     Indeed,  the  use  of 
general  terms  is  indispensable  to  science  of  every 
kind,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  theological.    But 
this  advantage  is,  as  usual,  attended  by  its  own 
corresponding  disadvantages.     If  such  terms  be 
not  understood,  they  cannot  convey  any  informa- 
tion.    If  they  be  misunderstood,  they  will  convey 
erroneous  notions.     And  if  men  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  mean- 
ing thoroughly,  they  may  serve  little  purpose,  but 
to  be  employed  as  cloaks  to  hide  a  culpable  degree 
of  carelessness  and  ignorance.     There  is,  perhaps, 
no  general  term  which  has  been  misused,  in  all 
these  respects,  more  commonly,  or  with  more  in- 
jurious effect,  than  that  to  the  examination  of 
which  we  are   now  about  to,  proceed,   namely, 
*   "  The  laws  of  nature."     Often  has  it  been  our  lot 
> '  to  hear  some  mere  smatterer  in  natural  science 
"'  exclaim,  **  O,  that  happened  in  consequence  of 
.  one  of  the  common  hues  of  nature/*  in  order  to 
j^   put  a  stop  to  any  further  inquiry  into  the  true 
^.;  character  of  the  wondrous  works  and  ways  of 
V  God ;  and  not  seldom  have  we  heard  such  replies 
(>■  of  petulant  ignorance  acquiesced  in,  as  sufficiently 
t)f'  explanatory  of  the  matter.     Now,  before  men  ac- 
quiesce in  any  answer  so  very  vague  and  general, 
^  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  endeavour  to  ascer- 
r  tain  whether  they  had  any  distinct  notion  what 
V;  they  meant  by  the  term,  <<  the  laws  of  nature." 
'^1  To  this  inquiry  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be 
r  given,  without  having  first  considered  what  is 
^'i  meant  by  the  word  Nature,  then  what  is  meant 
*J^  by  the  word  Law,  and  then  what  is  meant  by 
,/   these  words  combined  into  one  general  term,  **  the 
*  l»W8  of  nature." 
Vol.  IL 


By  the  word  Nature,  is  generally  meant  the 
material  creation — sun,  moon,  and  stars,  this 
world,  with  all  its  component  parts  and  various 
productions,  animate  and  inanimate. 

Again,  when  we  subject  to  a  minute  examination 
the  various  parts  of  the  frame-work  of  the  material 
creation  which  are  within  our  reach,  we  find  each 
part  characterised  by  some  permanent,  and  as  we 
might  term  it,  constitutional  peculiarity,  distin- 
guishing it  from  every  other  part ;  and  by  no  art 
or  skill  can  we  cause  one  natural  object  to  assume 
permanently  the  characteristic  of  any  other.  These 
permanent  and  invariable  peculiarities  of  character, 
we  may  term,  in  individual  objects  or  productions, 
the  JLaws  of  their  individual  nature  ;  and  taken  as 
characteristic  of  an  entire  class  of  objects  or  produc- 
tions, we  may  term  them  the  general  laws  of  that 
class.  But  when  we  have  in  this  manner  ap]>lied 
the  term  lato^  to  indicate  the  permanent  peculiai  il^, 
or  distinguishing  characteristic,  of  any  object  in 
nature,  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  by  supj  nos- 
ing that  we  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  what 
that  distinctive  characteristic  essentially  is.  All 
that  we  really  mean  by  such  a  term  is — ^that  pecu- 
liar mode  of  existence  which  gives  individuality  of 
cliaracter  to  any  object,  or  class  of  objects,  in 
nature. 

The  term  lato^  then,  as  applied  to  na^ure^  im- 
plies in  its  simplest  acceptation,  the  mode  of  exist-- 
ence  peculiar  to  any  object  in  nature,  distinguish- 
ing that  object  from  every  other.  But  it  is  also 
applied  in  a  more  complex  and  extensive  acce])ta- 
tion,  to  indicate  modes  of  action  in  the  material 
creation.  It  is  found,  for  example,  to  be  a  gene- 
ral fact,  that  all  heavy  bodies  will  fall,  if  unsup- 
ported ;  that  water  wiU  always  flow  downwards,  if 
unobstructed,  &c. ;  and  by  an  extensive  analytical 
investigation,  it  is  ascertained  that  all  heavy  bodies 
tend  to  a  fixed  centre,  and  this  uniform  piinciple 
being  capable  of  explaining  all  the  peculiarities  of 
such  cases,  is  designated  by  the  general  t^m,  gra- 
vitationy  or  the  law  of  gravitation.  This  term  is 
used  to  imply  a  general  mode  ofactiony  or  rather 
of  being  acted  upon,  in  the  material  creation ;  but 
it,  in  reality,  i^^^  ^ote  expltuns  that  mode  ofacHon^ 
than  the  mor^  •  ftvpl®  ^^  ^^  ^^  individual  explains 
its  mode  of  r  .1^  V^«  cannot  teU  by  what  Zatci 
of  nature^  ^^^\»^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^»  ^  **• 
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that  gold  18  yellow  and  not  white,  that  a  rose  is 
not  a  pink ;  neither  can  we  tell  why  it  is  that 
heavy  hodias  do  tend  to  a  centre,  though  we  may 
conceal  our  ignorance  in  either  case,  by  asserting, 
that  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  general  law  of  nature* 
By  the  term,  *<  laws  of  nature,"  we  neitner  mean, 
nor  can  mean  any  diing  more  than  the  permanent 
modes  of  being,  or  of  acting,  which  have  been 
observed  invariably  to  prevail  throughout  the  ma- 
terial creation.  The  use  of  such  terms  may  aid 
us  in  scientific  researches,,  but  the  reason  and 
origin  of  these  laws  must  be  sought  for  in  another 
quarter. 

If  our  inquiry  be  into  the  origin  and  reason  of  that 
simplest  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  law  of  nature^ 
which  means  the  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to 
any  object  in  the  material  creation,  tiiere  is  no 
other  answer  can  be  given,  than  that  any  object 
exists  a$  it  U,  and  not  otk&ncise,  because  the 
Creator  has  willed  that  such  should  be  its  peculiar 
and  distincdve  mode  of  existence.  Every  thing 
is  what  it  is,  because  God  made  it  so ;  and  man 
can  no  more  change  its  peculiar  character,  than  he 
could  have  called  it  into  being.  That  law  of  na- 
ture, then,  which  may  be  seen  in  any  individual 
object,  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  God  materially 
expressed  in  that  object ;  and  the  constant  perma- 
nency of  that  law,  preserving  to  the  object  its  own 
peculiar  character,  is  nothing  but  a  manifest  proof 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  God's  creative  will. 
In  like  manner,  those  more  complex  laws  of  na- 
ture, ni^ch  refer  to  the  general  modes  of  acting 
in  the  material  creation,  may  be  proved  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  modes  of  acting  which  God  has  pre- 
scribed to  himself  in  his  government  of  the  mate- 
rial universe ;  and  thmr  unvarying  constancy  has 
its  being  in  his  unchanging  character  and  will. 
The  laws  of  naiure,  then,  are  but  the  laws,  or 
father  the  ttnll  of  God;  and  what  we  term  their 
steadfast  uniformity  of  operation,  is  but  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  unchangeable  character  and  attributes. 
If  these  views  were  clearly  apprehended,  and 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  when  men  use  that 
common  phrase,  **  the  laws  of  nature,*  instead  of 
their  employing  it  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  by  its  means  endeavouring 
to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  Author  of  nature, 
shutting,  so  far  as  their  mental  perceptions  are 
concerned,  God  out  o€  his  own  universe,  it  would 
lead  them  to  perceive  God  everywhere,  in  every 
thing;  and  in  the  minutest  arrangements,  that 
contribute  to  form  the  beauty  and  the  order  of  an 
insect's  wing,  or  the  petals  of  a  flower,  equally  as 
in  Ihe  harmonious  movements  of  suns  and  sys- 
tems, they  would  read  the  proofs  of  his  unerrmg 
wisdom,  his  all-present  and  all-ruling  power,  his 
all-preserviag  goodness,  and  his  all-embracing 
love. 

Bat  there  is  a  very  common  way  in  which  men 
escape  fn>m  this  oondusion,  without  being  obliged 
distinctly  to  deny  it ;  or  to  put  to  liiemselves  the 
question  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  form,  whether 
^y  mean  to  admit  or  to  reject  it.  They  admit, 
tluift  everything  is  what  it  is,  because  God  created 


it  so ;  but  the  unchanging  constancy  with  whidi 
its  characteristic  peculiarities  are  Tnaintained.  in- 
stead of  aseribing  to  the  constant  presenoe  of  ti» 
will  of  God  in  them,  they  explain  by  ajing, 
''  That  God  impressed  certain  kuos  on  natun^  in 
obedience  to  ^hich  it  continues  tD  exist*  and  to 
act,  with  unchanging  uniformity,  because  these 
laws  are  invai«able  in  their  operation."  The  ex- 
tensive employment  of  such  an  evasive  attemj^ 
at  explanation,  even  by  men  of  scientific  acquire 
ments,  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  skiU  (<? 
the  human  mind  in  self-deception.  The  empti- 
ness of  the  sophism  would  at  once  be  perceived, 
if  men  would  examine  accurately  what  the  lu- 
guage  employed  really  meant ;  or  whether  it  h^ 
actually  any  definite  meaning  at  alL  What  is  tit 
meaning  of  ^<a  law  impressed  on  nature?''  or* 
whatf  in  this  acceptation,  does  the  word  lam  ixxs^ 
mean  ?  A  law  is  not  a  thing — ^it  has  no  substjm- 
tive  existence  of  its  own.  It  cannot  be  eeen  ia 
its  own  separate  individuality,  mouldings  vidi 
powerful  hand,  material  things  into  coiiformity 
with  its  sovereign  pleasure,  iaw  is  merely  tuiwi 
willing  the  exercise  of  its  energies  in  someptcu- 
liar  manner.  Its  essential  residence,  therefore, 
must  be  in  mind  cdone^  of  which  it  is  merely  an 
energetic  modification,  or  the  uniform  optfaliosi 
of  some  governing  attribute  of  mind. 

This  may  easily  be  illustrated  by  reference  ti^ 
human  law.  The  laws  of  a  nation  are  merdj  tbif 
mind  of  the  nation  putting  forth  a  governk^- 
power,  according  to  the  determination  of  iti  deLi- 
berate  sovereign  wilL  Human  laws  have  do  po- 
sitive, substantial,  personal  existence,  apart  fitc) 
the  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and  should  the  mind  *ji 
a  nation  change  in  any  point,  the  law  would  cf 
necessity  on  that  point,  and  by  that  chance,  im- 
mediately disappear.  The  permanence  of  huEu;^ 
laws  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  the  human  dul^ 
possesses  a  remarkable  consimilarity  in  all  its  lead- 
ing elements,  and  under  similar  circomstancei  v^ 
almost  always  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  W«> 
are  accustomed,  indeed,  to  talk  of  human  laws,  v 
if  they  possessed  an  embodied  being,  and  were  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  independent,  self-enforriiu 
energy ;  whereas,  their  only  embodiment  is  in  iL* 
persons  of  those  human  agents,  whose  pwn  n^iu 
oeing  actuated  by  these  laws,  impel  them  to  p^'> 
forth  their  personal  energies  for  the  enforceima: 
of  attributes  and  determinations  pnrelj  mentx 
A  law  cannot  be  impressed  on  a  nation,  and  mtKi. 
its  conduct  by  external  infiuence ;  hat  it  m^y  t 
infused  into  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  guiJie  u? 
conduct  by  internal  influence.  The  simple  trat;i 
is,  that  law  is  a  term  applicable  to  wwuL  aioae ; 
it  exists  only  where  mind  ia  i  in  mind  akmiB  i; 
has  its  essential  beings  and  hy  mind  akne  it  aciif 
and  governs. 

By  this  we  may  see  the  absorditj  of  ^Hc; 
that  ^'  certain  laws  have  been  impressed  on  naSB» 
in  obedience  to  which  it  continues  to  Ayf«t  gj^J  u> 
act."  It  cannot  surely  be  meant  by  tho»  vie 
use  such  language,  that  law  has  heen  extoaaUy 
applied  to  the  material  finame  of  creat ku^  ui«  \ 


seal  to  softened  wax,  and  has  there  left  an  inde- 
lible impression,  which  has  erer  since  character- 
isedy  and  for  ever  will  continue  to  characterise, 
the  uniTerse.  This  would,  indeed,  be  to  compress 
the  universe  under  the  spell  of  a  more  stem  and 
despotic  fatalism,  than  ever  was  dreamt  of  by  the 
blindest  advocatee  of  the  most  direct  and  irresisti- 
ble phjBical  necessity.  But  those  who  use  sudi 
language,  have  no  intention  of  conveying^  any 
sach  idea.  They  merely  wish  to  escape  from  the 
recognition  of  God,  as  the  only  and  onmipresent 
Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  for  l^at  purpose,  they 
represent  Hinn  as  calling  nature  into  existence, 
i  mpressing  upon  it  certain  laws  for  its  fdture  go- 
vernment, and  then  leaving  it  to  the  operation  of 
theae  laws, — ^like  a  machine  constructed  after  a 
certain  plan,  set  in  motion  by  some  biaseing  im- 
pulse, and  ^en  left  to  the  bund  operation  of  its 
internal  stmcture,  and  its  external  impulse,  with- 
out the  presence  or  the  guidance  of  any  intelli- 
g^ent  controlling  principle.  Is  not  this  at  once 
to  deny  to  God  the  government  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, and  to  worship  those  visionary  ^'laws  of 
nature,"  which  are  to  them  in  the  room  of  God  ? 
Is  not  this  at  once  atheism  and  idolatry  of  the 
vainest,  blindest,  and  most  infatuated  kind?  Such 
vain  and  weak  fancies  were  less  unpardonable, 
when  uttered  by  the  unenlightened  Epicurean 
pliiiosophers  of  ancient  times;  though  not  the 
leHS  reprehensible,  as  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  degrading  to  man: 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  men  who  can,  even  in 
our  own  times,  set  forth  such  antiquated  cmdi- 
tiee  with  a  solemn  and  self-important  air,  as  if 
they  were  the  perfection  of  philoaophy,  and  that 
tool  a  philosophy  hitherto  nnimagined  ? 

THB  LAST  ILLNBSS»  DEATH,  AKD  CBA&ACTEB,  OF 

THE  LATE  REV.  ROBERT  WHYTB, 

By  thk  Rbv.  Robbrt  Smitb, 

J^finister  of  Lochwinnoch. 

Mr  Whttb  had  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice  in  the  end 
of  18136,  and  though  he  recovered  from  it,  he  was  ever 
Ai\jtr  liable  to  indigestion  and  bUioui  complaints.  In  the 
'course  of  the  summer  of  1836,  he  oomphdned  occa- 
sionaliy,  and  became  thinner  and  less  robust  than  fer- 
ine rly.  A  cough,  which  had  troubled  him  from  his 
f -hildUood,  was  increased,  and  he  was  ape  to  become  ex- 
hausted and  feverish  from  cold  or  Jatigoe.  In  the  end 
of  November,  after  encountering  a  severe  storm,  he 
became  unwell  and  leverish,  but  preached,  though 
A'ith  great  diftculty,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  December,  to  his  own  people.  He  was  so 
;utt|^ied  that  he  could  hardly  reach  home,  and  he  never 
entered  the  pulpit  again.  The  fever  was  indeed  soon 
reduced,  sad  bis  strength  so  far  restored,  that  he  oouM 
%i«it  some  of  his  friends  in  private;  but  his  recovery 
was  so  slow,  that  a  brother  who  came  to  see  him  urged 
nitn  to  return  for  some  time  to  his  ftlher's  house.  Un- 
%villing  to  quit  the  sesne  of  his  labours,  he  resisted  the 
proposal  tiU  it  was  suggested  that  his  native  air  might, 
as  it  had  done  b^ore,  expedite  his  recovery,  and  there- 
by enable  him  to  resume  the  sooner  those  labours  in 
^bi<^  bis  heart  was  so  much  engaged. 

To  thb  suggestion  he  yielded,  and  set  out  for  Dykesi- 
ftait  m  the  beginning  of  ld37i  saying  to  bis  friends 


in  Locihwinnodi  he  hoped  to  return  very  soon.  Stfll, 
when  he  moved  away  from  his  peaceful  and  happy 
residence,  he  looked  wistfully  round  on  all  he  was 
leaving  behind,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  presentiment  of  what 
actually  happened,  that  he  might  never  see  them  again. 
He  reached  bis  native  place  in  safety,  and  did  not  suffer 
much  from  his  journey ;  but  he  did  not  recover  as  he 
expected.  Soon  afler  his  return,  his  affectionate  and 
beloved  mother  was  taken  iU,  and  died  rather  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  The  grief  and  £Migue  occasioned 
by  this  event,  produced  a  relapse  and  return  of  fever, 
from  which  he  never  completely  recovered.  His 
strength,  however^  was  so  fiur  restored,  that  he  oould 
take  some  exercise  in  the  open  air :  and  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  his  strength  more  rapidly,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation  to  visit  the  comfortable  and  hospitable  mansion 
of  Viewfield,  near  Mauehline,  where  be  recovered  the 
society  which  he  had  exgoyed  so  much  at  Dreghom. 
His  medical  friends,  however,  soon  perceiving,  that  lus 
case  had  become  hopeless,  apprised  the  family  of  this,  and 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  him  acquainted  widi 
his  situation  and  prospects.  As  the  eonsumprive  pa* 
Hent  is  often,  by  hectic  excitement,  and  the  insidious 
ttiiture  of  his  disesse,  inspired  with  fidse  hopes  of  re- 
covery, so  Mr  Whyte  does  not  seem  to  have  altogether 
escaped  this  delusion,  for  he  did  not  till  about  this  time 
resolve  to  resign  his  situation  in  Lochwinnoch ;  and 
then  he  did  it  in  terms  as  expressive  of  attachment  to 
his  people,  as  of  fidelity  to  the  Master  whom  he  served. 
**  After  much  serious  thought,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
me  from  Viewfield,  **  and  not,  I  trust,  without  the 
ffuidanoe  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  I  have  come 
to  the  resolution  of  resigning  my  charge  in  Lochwin- 
noch. This,  the  state  oif  my  health  renders  impera^ 
tively  necessary.  Even  under  the  most  fiivourable  dr- 
eumstances,  I  could  not  hope  to  be  able,  for  many 
months,  to  undertake  my  duties ;  and  even  then,  I  f  isar, 
they  could  be  discharged  only  in  such  a  manner,  as 
would  neither  satisfy  my  own  conscience,  nor  edify  the 
people.  With  these  views,  I  feel  myself  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  them,  and  in  fiuthAilness  to  that  Master  whom 
I  desire  to  serve,  to  resign  my  charge ;  and  now  only 
regret,  that  my  attachment  to  them,  and  the  hopes  I 
was  led  to  entertain  of  a  speedy  recovery,  by  whidi  I 
would  have  been  restored  to  my  former  pleasing  duties^ 
should  have  prevailed  with  me  to  defer  so  long  taking 
this  most  painful  step.  In  announcing  my  resignation 
to  the  committee  of  management,  I  beg  that  yon  iiriU 
express  to  them  my  sense  of  the  many  obligations  I  lie 
under  to  them  for  the  kindness  whidi  1  have  uniformly 
experienced  at  their  hands.  Had  the  Lord  of  the  Vine- 
yard so  willed  it,  I  could  have  wished  to  spend  and  be  ' 
spent  among  the  people  of  Lochwinnoch ;  but  He  has 
otherwise  determined,  and  His  holy  will  be  done.  And 
now  that  I  am  about  to  bid  adieu  to  this  pleasing  scene 
of  my  hfcbours,  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  He  would 
send  such  a  one  to  labour  in  my  room  as,  by  the  graee 
given  to  him,  may  labour  with  more  ability  and  nith^ 
fulness  than  he  who  now  demits  his  charge,  and  may 
have  his  reward  in  a  for  more  abundant  harvest  of  sur* 
cess.'* 

This  resignation  was  not  accepted ;  but  it  was  more 
from  affection  to  him,  and  a  reluctance  to  think  of  any 
other  person  so  long  as  he  lived,  than  from  any  firm 
hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

When  informed  of  the  serious  aspect  of  his  disease^ 
though  perhaps  for  a  little  disappointed  and  solemnised, 
he  was  neither  shocked  nor  overwhelmed.  He  pre- 
served his  usual  equanimity  and  resignation,  and  juA 
laboured  harder  to  make  sure  of  his  interest  in  Christ, 
and  to  prepare  {^  «ternity.  He  was  solicttoas  to  avoid 
converse  upon  ^very  subsect  except  those  which  were 
of  a  religious  n^^nt^  ^^  flighted  in  no  book  so  much 
as  his  Bible.  |%  .^V^nds  la  Viewfield  had  much  serious 
improvii^^^^  ^^^isiflawi  mth  lam,  of  whidi  I  can 
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only  giv«  A  few  sped  mens.  He  remarked  on  one 
occasion,  "  how  well  fitted  to  purify  and  elevate  the 
mind,  was  the  frequent  contemplation  of  heaven,  and 
looking  forward  to  it."  At  another  time,  after  n(j- 
ticing  the  great  variety  that  was  to  be  found  of  one 
flower,  be  observed,  "  if  this  world,  upon  which  God  in 
his  Word  has  stamped  vanity,  be  so  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent, what  must  heaven  be  1 "  Speaking  of  the 
example  of  Christ,  he  said,  **  that  in  reading  his  life, 
he  had  lieen  struck  with  this  circumstance.  He  never 
resented  any  personal  indi^ty  offered  to  him,  but 
where  the  glory  of  God  was  concerned  he  shewed  his 
indignation.  When  one  said  to  him,  **  that  the  nearest 
idea  we  could  form  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  was 
derived  from  the  society  of  believers  on  earth,*'  he  an- 
swered, **  next  to  communion  with  God ;  but  a  be- 
liever s  communion  %vith  God  must  furnish  us  with  the 
nearest  idea  of  the  happiness  of  heaven."  The  same 
person  said,  '*  that  the  precept,  '  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,'  was  less  understood  and  obeyed  than  any 
other,"  to  which  he  replied,  **  To  love  God  is  still  less 
attended  to.  How  much  kindness  is  there  to  be  met 
with ;  and  that,  even  from  persons  not  living  under 
the  influence  of  religion  I  "  And  to  illustrate  this,  he 
said,  *'  What  would  you  think  of  a  child  who  should 
show  all  manner  of  kindness,  and  behave  in  the  most 
amiable  way,  to  the  other  children  of  the  family,  and  yet 
should  neglect  or  show  disrespect  to  his  own  parents  1 " 
It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  one  so  amiable 
from  his  earliest  years,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct had  been  so  uniform  and  consistent,  and  who 
had  been  so  diligent  and  fidthful  in  the  cUscharge  of 
every  duty,  would  have  experienced  great  comfort  and 
joy  under  sickness,  and  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and 
yet  the  exercises  of  his  mind  were  rather  entire  re- 
signation and  holy  tranquillity,  earnest  desire  and 
humble  hope,  trembling  faith  and  fervent  prayer,  than 
the  full  assurance  of  faith  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory.  Should  any  wonder  at  this,  I  would  remind 
them,  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  even  in  the 
experience  of  eminent  Christians.  I  shall  produce  one 
example  of  this  from  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  the  late 
learned  and  talented,  pious  and  zealous  Dr  Hamilton  of 
Strathblane.  "  From  the  time,"  says  he,  **  that  I 
knew  the  value  of  religion,  I  wished  to  enjoy  assurance 
of  my  personal  salvation ;  and  often  in  the  course  of 
my  ministry,  I  urged  my  hearers  to  secure  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  relation  to  the  Redeemer.  I  was 
hopeful  that  on  my  death-bed  I  kUouM  be  blessed  with 
joy,  or  at  least  filled  with  good  hope,  and  honoured 
with  peace.  I  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  surprised 
and  disappointed,  both  in  1826  and  1833,  when  I  be- 
lieved myself  dying,  to  find  that  I  was  deprived  of  that 
high  hope  and  joyful  expectation  which  1  h«id  so  much 
coveted,  and  so  long  prayed  for.  I  was  blessed  with 
peace  and  hope,  but  I  had  no  joy."  Now  as  this  was 
the  confession  of  one  niui'h  older,  and  in  various  re- 
spects still  more  eminent,  than  Mr  Whyte,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at  if  he  made  a  similar  confession.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  gi  eat  weakness,  and  had  only  spirit- 
ual life,  to  sustain  him.  He  was  naturally  extremely 
modest  and  diffident  of  himselt,  and  withal  was  very  jea- 
lous of  any  mistake  in  a  matter  of  so  momentous  a  nature. 
**  It  was  always  my  practice  '*  said  he,  **  to  speak  cau- 
tiously of  the  final  destination  of  others,  and  now  I 
must  speak  with  great  diffidence  of  my  own."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  complained  to  many  who  visited  him,  of 
weak  futh  and  want  of  assurance,  of  the  coldness  of 
his  love  to  God,  and  his  remaining  corruption.  Still 
he  appeared  peaceful  and  resigned-— declared  his  per- 
suaaion  that  he  bad  passed  from  death  unto  life — and 
was  sustained  by  an  humble  hope,  and  sometimes  en- 
joyed as  much  comfort  as  he  expected.  He  was  earnest 
in  his  desires,  and  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  live 
r  to  God,  and  to  enjoy  fellowship  and  communion 


with  him.  To  accomplish  this,  he  not  merely  pra. 
sented  frequent  and  fervent  prayers,  but  sometimes 
took  a  particular  subject  and  meditated  apon  it,  in 
order  to  fix  his  mind ;  and  when,  through  infirmity  of 
the  flesh  or  spirit,  his  thoughts  wandered  after  vanities, 
he  mourned  over  it 

In  addition  to  his  own  prayers,  he  solicited  the 
prayers  of  others,  saying,  "  He  had  mudi  need  of  the 
prayers  of  the  faithfuL"  His  soul  followed  hard  after 
God ;  and  if  he  was  sometimes  afraid  to  say,  '*  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee,"  I  am  sure  he  could  adopt  the  characteristic  lan- 
guage of  J.  Earle,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  love  thee ; 
but  I  am  sure  I  can  say,  that  I  would  love  thee.  This 
thou  knowest  that  knowest  all  things.  I  can  appeal 
to  thee,  that,,  if  I  might  have  my  wis^,  I  would  love 
thee  better  than  any  saint  on  earth,  yea,  than  any  angel 
in  heaven  does.  I  had  rather  love  thee  as  I  ought  to 
love  thee,  than  be  master  of  all  the  treasures  on  earth, 
rather  than  have  all  the  monarcha  of  it  at  my  feet, 
rather  than  have  all  that  the  world  admires  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  had  rather  (Lord,  thou  knowest  1)  die  in  an 
ecstacy  of  holy  love,  and  breathe  out  my  soul  into  the 
arms  of  the  holy  Jesus,  than  Uve  ten  millions  of  years,  yea, 
to  all  eternitv,  in  the  fulness  of  all  created  enjoyments." 

In  spite  of  his  modesty  and  self-diffidenoe,  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Whyte's  love  to  God  sometimes  broke  out 
unconsciously.  He  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  that 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  love  of  God,  re^ 
marking,  *'  It  is  not  merely  said,  God  loves,  but  Go<l 
is  love,  even  love  itself."  When  he  became  ao  feeble 
and  exhausted  before  death,  that  he  dosed  away  much 
of  his  time  in  sleep,  he  mourned  over  this  misspending  of 
time,  aa  he  called  it.  Baying,  '*  If  he  loved  his  Saviour 
more,  he  would  not  sleep  so  much."  The  apirit  truly 
was  willing,  even  when  the  flesh  was  weak. 

After  he  had  been  fully  apprised  of  his  danger,  he 
resolved  to  leave  Viewfield  and  return  home,  to  spend 
his  last  days  and  close  his  eyes  under  his  fisitber's  roof. 
On  a  day  fixed,  his  medical  adviser,  Dr  Aitken  of  Kil> 
marnock,  who  was  an  early  and  devoted  friend,  and 
not  more  remarkable  for  hia  skill  in  treating  the  case, 
than  for  the  affectionate  care  with  which  he  watched 
over  him  till  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  as  well  as  for  his 
solicitude  that  his  memorial  should  not  perish  when  he 
was  gone, — this  fedthful  friend  accompanied  him  in 
the  carriage  on  his  way  home,  that  he  might  adminis- 
ter to  him  such  assistance  as  he  reqiured.  He  said 
little  for  several  miles  ai^r  they  left  Mauchline,  as  if 
he  had  been  looking  out  upon  every  house  and  field, 
tree  and  stream,  for  the  last  time.  And  it  was  not 
till  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon  church- 
yard, where  his  mother  bad  lately  been  buried,  and  in 
which  he  was  soon  to  be  laid,  that  he  was  roused  from 
his  musings.  After  some  remarks  upon  the  fineness  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  sentimentality  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  awaken,  he  addressed  hia  friend,  not  in  a 
sentimental,  but  solemn  and  serious  atrain,  about  the 
value  of  the  soul  and  the  interests  of  eternity,  which 
he  thought  the  best  requital  he  could  make  for  all  hi^ 
kindness,  and  the  best  legacy  he  could  leave  him.  At 
Dykescrofr  he  was  visited  not  merely  by  many  of  his  for- 
mer  friends,  from  Kilmarnock  and  Lochwinnoch,  but  by 
his  early  companions  from  different  parta  of  the  coun- 
try, with  all  of  whom  he  conversed  in  a  manner  agree, 
able  to  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  frame  of 
his  mind,  asking  counsel  and  encouragement  from  hi< 
seniors  and  fathen  in  the  Church,  and  tendering  ad- 
vice and  warning  to  bis  comnanions  and  early  friends. 
But  the  members  of  his  fiither  a  fiunily  were  the  objects 
of  hia  special  solicitude  and  care.  He  often  apoke  to 
them  in  a  very  impressive  manner  of  their  mother's 
death,  and  exhorted  them  to  improve  iL  Adverting 
to  the  precarious  state  of  his  own  health,  he  said,  **  U 
it  had  been  the  will  of  God,  he  could  have  wished  tp 
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recover,  but  he  hoped  be  could  submit  to  his  destina- 
tion." "It  is  a  small  matter,*'  added  he,  " whether 
we  be  taken  away  early  or  at  a  late  period ;  if  early, 
we  are  removed  from  trials  and  temptations."  When 
requiring  the  attention  of  his  friends,  and  obliged  to 
observe  the  regimen  of  the  physician,  he  said,  **  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  vile  body,  which  is  just  sinking  into  the 
grave,  should  often  demand  more  solicitude  than  the 
precious  and  immortal  souL"  He  told  them  he  saw 
more  and  more  the  vanity  of  every  thing  in  this  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  another  and  a  better. 
He  declared  there  was  no  book  to  him  like  the  Bible, 
and  he  delighted  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. He  made  them  read  the  Scriptures  to  him, 
and  often  expounded  the  passage  read,  going  over  all 
the  leading  topics  introduced.  He  complained,  some- 
times to  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  others,  of  obscure 
apprehensions  and  weak  faith,  a  cold  heart  and  languid 
a^ections,  but  said  he  was  labouring  to  get  above  these 
imperfections ;  and  so  far  did  he  succeed,  that  he  de- 
clared, in  the  end,  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
world,  but  was  willing  to  depart  out  of  it.  Though 
he  had  been  happy,  too  happy,  in  his  last  situation, 
as  he  thought,  to  Uve  sufficiently  above  the  world,  yet 
he  was  just  as  happy  now.  Accordingly,  during  many 
long  and  sleepless  nights,  when  asked  if  he  was  getting 
any  sleep,  he  would  have  said,  **  No,  but  I  am  resting 
well ; "  at  other  times  his  ansvrer  was,  '*  I  am  passing 
the  time  very  pleasantly ; "  or,  "I  am  sorry  I  sleep 
too  much.  If  1  loved  my  divine  Master  as  I  ought,  I 
would  not  sleep  away  my  precious  time.'*  Allied  to 
this  feeling  was  a  desire  he  expressed  for  heaven,  ''  be- 
(suse  it  is  a  place  of  perfect  purity."  When  one  of 
his  brothers  said  to  him,  "  I  think  your  situation  envi- 
able," he  replied,  **  Yes ;  you  are  entering  on  the  world ; 
soon  you  will  be  in  the  middle  of  life,  and  in  a  little 
old  age  will  overtake  you.  This  is  only  a  world  of 
trouble ;  there  is  no  real  happiness  here."  Two  nights 
before  he  died,  when  his  friends  were  all  gathered 
around  him,  he  gave  them  a  solemn  advice  to  prepare 
for  their  latter  end.  When  he  became  feeble  towards 
the  close  of  life,  he  sometimes  breathed  forth  this  short 
aspiration,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  And  after 
a  considerable  struggle  with  pain  and  bodily  anguish, 
which  ceased  some  time  before  death,  I  am  satisfied  the 
prayer  was  answered,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
April,  his  soul  passed  into  glory. 

The  following  notice  of  him  by  an  early  fnend,  who 
knew  him  well,  and  could  appreciate  his  talents  and 
worth,  appeared  in  the  Ayr  Advertiser  a  few  days  after 
his  death :— "  Died,  on  the  22d  April,  at  his  fiither's 
house,  Dykescroft,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Whyte,  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
u  young  man  of  high  attainments  and  great  Christian 
worth.  At  the  university  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
proficiency  in  classical,  in  mathematical,  and  theologi- 
cal learning.  Afterwards  as  an  assistant  to  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Wodrow  of  Dreghom,  as  town  missionary  in 
Kilmarnock,  and  finally  in  Lochwinnoch,  he  discharged 
his  allotted  duties  with  such  fidelity,  such  Christian 
wisdom,  and  such  a  high  regard  to  the  welfiwe  of  souls, 
as  showed  that  he  was  one  who  might  have  adorned 
any  station  in  the  Church,  and  proved  an  eminent 
blessing  to  any  people.  In  him  were  found  exalted 
piety,  a  thoroughly  Christian  character,  great  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  great  ability  in 
unfolding  them.  In  the  full  exercise  of  faith  he  met 
the  appointment  of  his  divine  Master,  to  whose  will  he 
had  ever  sought  to  render  a  meek  submission,  and  from 
whom  alone  he  expected  or  could  receive  his  reward." 

The  leading  features  of  Blr  Whyte's  character  may 
be  easily  gathered  from  the  outline  of  his  history  which 
has  been  given.  His  understanding  was  naturally  acute 
and  vigorous ;  it  was  improved  by  assiduous  and  per- 
severing industry,  and  enlarged  by  varied  and  extensive 


acquirements.  His  was  the  merit  of  being  indebted 
stiU  more  to  patient  culture  than  to  original  endow- 
ment. His  intellectual  powers  were  more  remarkable 
than  his  imagination  or  fancy,  and  yet  his  taste  was 
accurate  and  refined,  being  improved  by  his  classical  ac- 
quirements. But  it  is  his  highest  praise  to  say  that  his 
heart  was  still  better  than  his  head.  Better  regulated 
and  more  equable  affections  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  a 
human  breast.  Indeed,  he  was  so  faultless  from  his 
childhood,  and  so  conscientious  in  every  thing  that  he 
did,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  feared  God  from 
his  youth ;  for  such  amiable  dispositions  and  inoffen- 
sive conduct  do  not  naturally  flow  from  the  corrupt 
heart  of  man.  I  am  aware,  however,  bis  own  opinion 
was,  that  he  did  not  pass  from  death  unto  life  till  he 
arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity;  yet,  modest  and 
jealous  of  himself  as  be  was,  he  did  not  deny  that  he 
had  experienced  a  saving  change;  and  1  have  seen 
few  persons  who  afforded  more  evidence  of  it.  His 
piety  towards  God  was  evinced  in  a  habitual  regard 
to  his  approbation  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  When  told 
of  the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed,  he  said  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  please  men,  but  he  felt  it  a 
very  different  matter  to  walk  so  as  to  please  God.  He 
delighted  in  his  Word  and  ordinances,  and,  we  have 
seen,  was  so  eager  to  be  restored  to  his  labours  in  the 
Church,  that  he  could  enter,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
into  the  sentiments  of  his  divine  Master :  '*  My  meat 
and  my  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  finish  his  work."  Whilst  he  was  sometimes 
afraid  to  say  he  loved  God,  and  often  complained  of 
the  coldness  of  his  heart,  yet  he  evinced  the  reality  of 
his  affection,  not  merely  in  longing  and  striving  aJFter 
divine  communion,  but  in  the  complacency  and  delight 
which  he  felt  in  meditating  on  the  love  of  God.  His 
prayers  afforded  striking  evidence  of  his  piety  and  de- 
votion. There  was,  indeed,  no  display  in  them  more 
than  in  any  other  public  duty  that  he  performed,  and 
nothing  very  palpable  and  impressive  to  obtuse  wor- 
shippers, but  there  was  a  solemn  earnestness,  and  rich 
variety,  that  struck  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
Christian.  I  never  could  trace  the  least  sameness  in 
his  prayers ;  and  the  variety  and  unction  which  they 
contained  evinced  an  ever  wakeful  exercise,  both  of 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty.  Another  proof  of  his  piety  was  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  duty,  and  perfect  resig- 
nation under  the  heaviest  atltictions.  No  peri^on  could 
be  more  regular  and  methodical  in  attending  to  every 
thing  committed  to  his  care,  nor  more  scrupulous  and 
conscientious  in  performing  every  duty  as  iu  the  sight 
of  God.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  suffer  than  to 
do  all  the  will  of  God,  to  submit  with  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence to  the  greatest  disappointments  and  the 
sorest  trials ;  and  this  attainment  was  his.  Mr  Walker 
of  Truro,  in  his  "  Christian,"  represents  the  rebellion 
of  the  human  will  against  the  holy  will  of  God  as  the 
very  essence  of  human  depravity,  and  an  entire  resigna- 
tion of  our  will  to  his  as  the  perfection  of  Christi^ui 
character.  Now,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  this  test,  Mr 
Whyte  had  attained  great  'perfection  of  character.  His 
fiiith  and  patience  were  long  and  severely  tried  by  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear  during  his  protracted  ill- 
ness, but  this  produced  no  rebellion  of  mind.  He  had 
laboured  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try by  extraordinary  exertions  and  fervent  prayers  for 
divine  grace;  had  made  great  acquirements,  and  en 
joyed  encouraging  acceptance.  He  had  just  reached 
his  thirty-first  year,  was  fixed  in  a  situation,  where  he 
was  singularly  happy,  and  was  furnished  with  the  pros- 
pect of  entering  upon  the  fruit,  and  reaping  the  rewards 
of  those  labours  in  which  he  had  expended  so  much, 
when,  by  the  hand  of  God  laid  upon  him,  his  prospecU 
were  blasted  for  ever  i  and  yet  the  calm  and  compla* 
cent  expression  never  departed  from  his  countenance, 
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only  give  a  few  specimens.  He  remarked  on  one 
occasion,  *'  how  well  fitted  to  purify  and  elevate  the 
mind,  was  the  frequent  contemplation  of  heaven,  and 
looking  forward  to  it"  At  another  time,  after  no- 
ticing the  great  variety  that  was  to  be  found  of  one 
flower,  he  observed,  **  if  this  world,  upon  which  God  in 
his  Word  has  stamped  vanity,  be  so  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent, what  must  heaven  be  I  '*  Speaking  of  the 
example  of  Christ,  he  said,  "  that  in  reading  his  life, 
he  had  Ijeen  struck  with  this  circumstance.  He  never 
resented  any  personal  indignity  offered  to  him,  but 
where  the  glory  of  God  was  concerned  he  shewed  his 
indignation. '  When  one  said  to  him,  *'that  the  nearest 
idea  we  could  form  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  was 
derived  from  the  society  of  believers  on  earth,*'  he  an- 
swered, '*  next  to  communion  with  God ;  but  a  be- 
liever's conmiunion  with  God  must  ftirnish  us  with  the 
nearest  idea  of  the  happiness  of  heaven."  The  same 
person  said,  **  that  the  precept,  '  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,'  was  less  understood  and  obeyed  than  any 
other,"  to  which  he  replied,  **  To  love  God  is  still  less 
attended  to.  How  much  kindness  is  there  to  be  met 
with ;  and  that,  even  from  persons  not  living  under 
the  influence  of  religion  1 "  And  to  illustrate  this,  he 
said,  "  What  would  you  think  of  a  child  who  should 
show  all  manner  of  kindness,  and  behave  in  the  most 
amiable  way,  to  the  other  children  of  the  family,  and  yet 
should  neglect  or  show  disrespect  to  his  own  parents  1 " 
It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  one  so  amiable 
from  his  earliest  years,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct had  been  so  uniform  and  consistent,  and  who 
had  been  so  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty,  would  have  experienced  great  comfort  and 
joy  under  sickness,  and  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and 
yet  the  exercises  of  his  mind  were  rather  entire  re- 
signation and  holy  tranquillity,  earnest  desire  and 
humble  hope,  trembling  faith  and  fervent  prayer,  than 
the  full  assurance  of  faith  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory.  Should  any  wonder  at  this,  I  would  remind 
them,  that  this  is  not  an  unconunon  thing  even  in  the 
experience  of  eminent  Christians.  I  shall  produce  one 
example  of  this  from  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  the  late 
learned  and  talented,  pious  and  zealous  Dr  Hamilton  of 
Strathbhuie.  **  From  the  time,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
knew  the  value  of  religion,  I  wished  to  enjoy  assurance 
of  my  personal  salvation ;  and  often  in  the  course  of 
my  ministry,  I  urged  my  hearers  to  secure  the  know- 
ledge of  their  o^vn  relation  to  the  Redeemer.  I  was 
hopeful  that  on  my  death-bed  J  should  be  blessed  with 
joy,  or  at  least  filled  with  good  hope,  and  honoured 
with  peace.  I  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  surprised 
and  disappointed,  both  iu  1826  and  1833,  when  I  be- 
lieved myself  d>ing,  to  find  that  I  was  deprived  of  that 
high  hope  and  joyful  expectation  which  I  bnd  so  much 
coveted,  and  so  long  prayed  for.  I  was  blessed  with 
peace  and  hope,  but  I  had  no  joy."  Now  as  this  was 
the  confession  of  one  muv'h  older,  and  in  various  re- 
spects still  more  eminent,  than  Mr  Whyte,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at  if  he  made  a  similar  contiession.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  gi  eat  weakness,  and  had  only  spirit- 
ual life,  to  sustain  him.  He  was  naturally  extremely 
modest  and  diffident  of  himself,  aiid  withal  was  very  jea- 
lous of  any  mistake  in  a  matter  of  so  momentous  a  nature. 
**  It  was  always  my  practice  *'  said  he,  **  to  speak  cau- 
tiously of  the  final  destination  of  others,  and  now  I 
must  speak  with  great  diffidence  of  my  own."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  complained  to  many  who  visited  him,  of 
weak  fiiith  and  want  of  assurance,  of  the  coldness  of 
Iiis  love  to  God,  and  his  remaining  corruption.  Still 
he  appeared  peaceful  and  resigned-~dechu-ed  his  per- 
suasion that  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life--and 
was  sustained  by  an  humble  hope,  and  sometimes  en- 
joyed as  much  comfort  as  he  expected.  He  was  earnest 
ja  his  desires,  and  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  live 
r  to  God,  and  to  enjoy  fellowship  and  conmiunion 


with  him.  To  accomplish  this,  he  not  nerelyp. 
sented  frequent  and  fervent  prayers,  but  tomedise^ 
took  a  particular  subject  and  meditated  spon  ir,  is 
order  to  fix  his  mind;  and  when,  through infirsiitTcf 
the  flesh  or  spirit,  his  thoughts  wandered  liter  mfi», 
he  mourned  over  it 

In  addition  to  his  own  prayers,  he  sofidtedtb; 
prayers  of  others,  saying,  "  He  had  modi  need  of  ti; 
prayers  of  the  faithfid."  His  soul  followed  bird  aiw 
God;  and  if  he  was  sometimes  afraid  to  say,  "hsi 
thou  knowest  all  thingB,  thou  knowest  that  Dart 
thee,"  I  am  sure  he  could  adopt  the  characteristic  !■> 
guage  of  J.  Earle,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  lore  tk; 
but  I  am  sure  I  can  say,  that  I  would  lore  thee.  Ui} 
thou  knowest  that  knowest  all  things.  1  can  a{^ 
to  thee,  that,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  1  wouU  k>fe 
thee  better  than  any  saint  on  earth,  yea,  than  uy  ufrl 
in  heaven  does.  I  had  rather  love  thee  as  1  ougkt  t^ 
love  thee,  than  be  master  of  all  the  tretrares  on  cstl, 
rather  than  have  all  the  monarchs  of  it  at  mr  (?et, 
rather  than  have  all  that  the  world  admires  at  oay  &■ 
posal.  I  had  rather  (Lord,  thou  knowest  I)  ^ieisa 
ecstacy  of  holy  love,  and  breathe  out  my  soul  into  tla 
arms  of  the  holy  Jesus,  than  live  ten  millionsof  yeirs,  f«. 
to  all  eternity,  in  the  fulness  of  all  created  enjopeiiK. 

In  spite  of  his  modesty  and  self-diffideooe,  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Whyte's  love  to  God  aometimea  broke  w 
unconsciously.  He  acknowledged  to  bis  friesds  tk: 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  lowrf  (M  re- 
marking, '•  It  is  not  merely  said,  God  lorci,  bat  Go-l 
is  love,  even  love  itself."  When  he  became » f«ebb 
and  exhausted  before  death,  that  he  dosed  awiy  bjwj 
of  his  time  in  sleep,  he  mourned  over  this  miMpendiii?<^ 
time,  as  he  called  it,  saying,  "  If  he  loved  hii  Sanou? 
more,  he  would  not  sleep  so  much."  Thespmttruij 
was  willing,  even  wken  the  flesh  was  weak. 

After  he  had  been  fully  apprised  of  his  dsDgff,  w 
resolved  to  leave  Viewfield  and  return  home,  to  sptf  • 
his  last  days  and  close  his  eyes  under  his  fctbcr's  ros 
On  a  day  fixed,  his  medical  adviser,  Dr  Aitkenot  w 
mamock,  who  was  an  early  and  devoted  friend,  ©^ 
not  more  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  ^eatiDg  the  o^- 
than  for  the  affectionate  care  with  which  be  wifct^ 
over  him  till  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  as  well  as  »•'  ^* 
solicitude  that  his  memorial  should  4iot  perish  when  fc 
was  gone,~this  faithful  friend  accompanied  hiai  i^ 
the  carriage  on  his  way  home,  that  he  might  m^^^ 
ter  to  him  such  assistance  as  he  required.  He  «J 
Uttle  for  several  mUes  after  they  left  Mauchbne. » • 
he  had  been  looking  out  upon  every  house  «iw  "«'''• 
tree  and  stream,  for  the  last  time.  And  it  «« "; 
tiU  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ^^^y^"^. 
yard,  where  his  mother  had  lately  bceo  ^""^VL! 
virhich  he  was  soon  to  be  kid,  that  he  was  roased  iron 
his  musings.  After  some  remarks  upon  the  nneaes* 
the  scenery,  and  the  sentimentality  which  ^^^.  ' 
culated  to  awaken,  he  addresaed  his  ^^^»?^\, 
sentimental,  but  solemn  and  serious  strain,  •"^'^j. 
value  of  the  soul  and  the  interests  of  etcrmty,  «b^^ 
he  thought  the  best  requital  he  could  make  »'*  J 
kindness,  and  the  best  legacy  he  could  leave  bun.  ' 
Dykescroft  he  was  visited  not  merely  by  maayw  »» "J^ 
mer  friends,  fitjm  Kilmarnock  and  Lochwinnoeh,  w  . 
his  early  companions  from  different  parts  ol  »« 
try,  with  all  of  whom  he  conversed  in  •ff'fJJTo 
able  to  the  view  which  has  been  giwa  rf  "^f^K'! 
his  mind,  asking  counsel  and  encourag«B«»j  "^o"  ^ 
seniors  and  fathers  in  the  Church,  ""i^fTfeBd-. 
vice  and  warning  to  his  companions  ssd  earijf 
But  the  members  of  his  fiither's  fiwuly  '^^"'l^ji  to 
of  his  special  solicitude  and  care.  He  ow"  ^^'f 
them  in  a  very  impressive  manner  of  ."'*^^5rtrSK 
death,  and  exhorted  them  t-o  improve  iL  ^ ..  j^ 
to  the  precarious  state  of  Ms  own  health. "  TT^^ 
it  had  been  the  wiU  of  God,  he  could  1»*^  **^ '^ 


recover,  t>ut  he  hoped  be  could  submit  to  bis  destina- 
tion." **  It  is  a  small  matter,"  added  he,  '*  whether 
we  be  taken  away  early  or  at  a  late  period ;  if  early, 
we  are  renooyed  firom  trials  and  temptations.**  When 
reqmring  the  attention  of  his  friends,  and  obliged  to 
observe  the  regimen  of  the  physician,  he  said,  "  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  vile  body,  which  is  just  sinking  into  the 
grave,  should  often  demand  more  solicitude  than  tbe 
precious  and  immortal  souL"  He  told  them  he  saw 
more  and  more  the  vanity  of  every  thing  in  this  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  another  and  a  better. 
He  declared  there  was  no  book  to  him  like  the  Bible, 
and  he  delighted  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. He  made  them  read  the  Scriptures  to  him, 
and  often  expounded  the  passage  read,  going  over  all 
the  leading  topics  introduced.  He  complained,  some- 
times to  his  Aiends,  as  well  as  to  others,  of  obscure 
apprehensions  and  weak  futh,  a  cold  heart  and  languid 
afiections,  but  said  he  was  labouring  to  get  above  these 
imperfections ;  and  so  hr  did  he  succeed,  that  he  de- 
clared, in  the  end,  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
world,  but  was  willing  to  depart  out  of  it.  Though 
be  had  been  happy,  too  happy,  in  his  last  situation, 
as  be  thought,  to  live  sufficiently  above  the  world,  yet 
he  was  just  as  happy  now.  Accordingly,  during  many 
long  and  sleepless  nights,  when  asked  If  he  was  getting 
any  sleep,  he  would  have  said,  "  No,  but  I  am  resting 
well ;  '*  at  other  times  his  answer  was,  '*  I  am  passing 
the  time  very  pleasantly ; "  or,  '*  I  am  sorry  I  sleep 
too  much.  If  I  loved  my  divine  Master  as  I  ought,  I 
would  not  sleep  away  my  precious  time."  Allied  to 
this  feeling  wras  a  desire  he  expressed  for  heaven,  **  be- 
cause it  is  a  place  of  perfect  purity."  When  one  of 
his  brothers  said  to  him,  "  I  think  your  situation  envi- 
able," he  replied,  **  Yes ;  you  are  entering  on  the  world ; 
soon  you  will  be  in  the  middle  of  life,  and  in  a  little 
old  age  will  overtake  you.  This  is  only  a  world  of 
trouble  ;  there  is  no  real  happiness  here."  Two  nights 
before  he  died,  when  his  friends  were  all  gathered 
around  him,  he  gave  them  a  solemn  advice  to  prepare 
for  their  latter  end.  When  he  became  feeble  towards 
the  close  of  Ufe,  he  sometimes  breathed  forth  this  short 
aspiration,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  And  after 
H  considerable  struggle  v^th  pain  and  bodily  anguish, 
which  ceased  some  time  before  death,  I  am  satisfied  the 
prayer  was  answered,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
April,  his  soul  passed  into  glory. 

The  following  notice  of  him  by  an  early  friend,  who 
knew  him  well,  and  could  appreciate  his  talents  and 
worth,  appeared  in  the  Ayr  Advertiser  a  few  days  after 
his  death : — "  Died,  on  the  22d  April,  at  his  fiither's 
house,  Dykescroft,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock,  the 
Hev.  Robert  Whyte,  preacher  of  the  GospeL  He  was 
ii  young  man  of  high  attainments  and  great  Christian 
worth.  At  the  university  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
proficiency  in  classical,  in  mathematical,  and  theologi- 
cal learnings*  Afterwards  as  an  assistant  to  the  late 
Hev.  W.  Wodrow  of  Dreghom,  as  town  missionary  in 
KilmamodK,  and  finally  in  Lochwinnoch,  he  dischaingcd 
his  allotted  duties  with  such  fidelity,  such  Christian 
wisdom,  an  4  such  a  high  regard  to  the  welfare  of  souls, 
iis  showed  that  he  was  one  who  might  have  adorned 
*uiy  station  in  the  Church,  and  proved  an  eminent 
blessing  ta  any  people.  In  hira  were  found  exalted 
piety,  a  thoroughly  Christian  character,  great  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  great  ability  in 
unfolding  them.  In  the  full  exercise  of  faith  he  met 
the  appointment  of  his  divine  Master,  to  whose  will  he 
had  ever  sought  to  render  a  meek  submission,  and  from 
whom  alone  he  expected  or  could  receive  bis  reward." 
The  leading  features  of  Mr  Whyte's  character  may 
be  easily  gathered  from  the  outline  of  his  history  which 
has  been  given.  His  understanding  was  naturally  acute 
and  vigorous  |  it  was  improved  by  assiduous  and  per- 
severing industry,  and  enlarged  by  varied  and  extensive 


acquirements.  His  was  the  merit  of  being  indebted 
still  more  to  patient  culture  than  to  original  endow- 
ment. His  intellectual  powers  were  more  remarkable 
than  his  imagination  or  fancy,  and  yet  his  taste  was 
accurate  and  refined,  being  improved  by  his  classical  ac- 
quirements. But  it  is  his  highest  praise  to  say  that  his 
heart  was  still  better  than  his  head.  Better  regulated 
and  more  equable  affections  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  a 
human  breast.  Indeed,  he  was  so  faultless  from  his 
childhood,  and  so  conscientious  in  every  thing  that  he 
did,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  feared  God  from 
his  youth ;  for  such  amiable  dispositions  and  inoffen- 
sive conduct  do  not  naturally  flow  from  the  corrupt 
heart  of  man.  I  am  aware,  however,  his  ovni  opinion 
was,  that  he  did  not  pass  from  death  unto  life  till  he 
arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity;  yet,  modest  and 
jealous  of  himself  as  he  was,  he  did  not  deny  that  he 
had  experienced  a  saving  change;  and  I  have  seen 
few  persons  who  afforded  more  evidence  of  it.  His 
piety  towards  God  was  evinced  in  a  habitual  regard 
to  his  approbation  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  When  told 
of  the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed,  he  said  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  please  men,  but  he  felt  it  a 
very  different  matter  to  wsdk  so  as  to  please  God.  He 
delighted  in  his  Word  and  ordinances,  and,  we  have 
seen,  was  so  eager  to  be  restored  to  his  labours  in  the 
Church,  that  he  could  enter,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
into  the  sentiments  of  his  divine  Master :  *'  My  meat 
and  my  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  finish  his  work."  Whilst  he  was  sometimes 
afraid  to  say  he  loved  God,  and  often  complained  of 
the  coldness  of  his  heart,  yet  he  evinced  the  reality  of 
his  affection,  not  merely  in  longing  and  striving  aifler 
divine  communion,  but  in  the  complacency  and  delight 
which  he  felt  in  meditating  on  the  love  of  God.  His 
prayers  afforded  striking  evidence  of  his  piety  and  de- 
votion. There  was,  indeed,  no  display  in  them  more 
than  in  any  other  public  duty  that  he  performed,  and 
nothing  very  palpable  and  impressive  to  obtuse  wor- 
shippers, but  there  \eas  a  solemn  earnestness,  and  rich 
variety,  that  struck  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
Christian.  I  never  could  trace  the  least  sameness  in 
his  prayers ;  and  the  variety  and  unction  which  they 
contained  evinced  an  ever  wakeful  exercise,  both  of 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty.  Another  proof  of  his  piety  was  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  duty,  and  perfect  resig- 
nation under  the  heaviest  afflictions.  No  per»on  could 
be  more  regular  and  methodical  in  attending  to  every 
thing  committed  to  his  care,  nor  more  scrupulous  and 
conscientious  in  performing  every  duty  as  in  the  sight 
of  God.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  suffer  than  to 
do  all  the  will  of  God,  to  submit  with  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence to  the  greatest  disappointments  and  the 
sorest  trials ;  and  this  attainment  was  his.  Mr  Walker 
of  Truro,  in  his  **  Christian,"  represents  the  rebellion 
of  the  human  will  against  the  holy  will  of  God  as  the 
very  essence  of  human  depravity,  and  an  entire  resigna- 
tion of  our  MdU  to  his  as  the  perfection  of  Christian 
character.  Now,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  this  test,  Mr 
Whyte  had  attained  great  ^rfection  of  character.  His 
fiuth  and  patience  were  long  and  severely  tried  by  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear  during  his  protracted  ill- 
ness, but  this  produced  no  rebellion  of  mind.  He  had 
laboured  to  prepare  him^lf  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try by  extraordinary  exertions  and  fervent  prayers  for 
divine  grace;  had  made  great  acquirements,  and  en- 
joyed encouraging  acceptance.  He  had  just  reached 
his  thirty-first  year,  was  fixed  in  a  situation,  where  he 
was  singularly  nappy,  and  was  furnished  with  the  pros- 
pect of  entering  upon  the  fruit,  and  reaping  the  rewards 
of  those  labours  in  which  he  had  expended  so  much, 
when,  by  the  hand  of  God  laid  upon  hira,  his  prospects 
were  blasted  for  ever ;  and  yet  the  calm  and  compla. 
cent  expression  never  departed  from  hb  countenance, 
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and  hi  Itm  M  €bm  rtnoe  of  complaint  prooead  from 
Ills  lipi.  He  waa  scarcely  oonadous  of  tba  stirring  of 
a  rebelHouB  fteling  within  him.  Sa  conTeraation  and 
letters  were  full  of  expressions  of  patience  and  resign 
nation.  And  when  a  kind  friend^  who  thought  £e 
might  want  comfort  and  encouragement  regarding  thia 
matter,  told  him  of  an  eminent  Christian  who,  not* 
withstanding  the  patience  which  he  aeemed  to  pos- 
sess, had  to  struggle  with  many  a  rebellious  feeling, 
this  simple-hearted  believer  replied,  *'  He  could  not 
say  that,  but  said  he  thought  he  could  cheerfully  resign 
every  earthly  tie,  were  he  sure  of  an  interest  in  Christ ; 
but,  he  added,  he  felt  a  great  want  of  love  to  God»  and  of 
the  firuits  of  the  Spxrit^"  which  he  repeated,  and  then 
burst  into  tears,  and  continued  depressed  for  some  time. 
These,  I  venture  to  believe,  were  predoua  tears,  and 
evinced  a  longing  after  God,  which  is  always  gratified ; 
for  a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  are  in  this 
condition  by  the  fiiithful  and  true  Witness :  '*  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 
His  kindness  and  charity  toward  men,  neither  he  him* 
'  self  nor  any  other  person  could  doubt.  No  malign  feeling 
was  harboured  within  him,  and  no  uncharitable  word  or 
action  proceeded  firom  Um.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  even  anger  stirred  up  in  him  by  any  provoca- 
tion ;  and  though  his  earlier  or  older  friends  may  have 
seen  this,  yet  I  am  sure  they  have  seldom  seen  any  one 
obey  better  the  precept  t  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not, 
let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath.  I  never  heard 
Mm  utter  a  severe  sentence,  nor  knew  him  do  an  un^ 
kind  thing.  He  was  a  dutiM  and  affectionate  son  and 
relative.  One  reason  why  he  expressed  a  wish  to  live, 
was  that  "  he  might  be  a  stoon  to  his  aged  and  bereaved 
&ther  in  his  declining  years ;  and  we  have  seen  how 
much  tender  concern  and  Idndness  he  showed  to  all 
his  friends  under  sickness  and  at  the  approach  of  death. 
He  evinced  his  benevolence  to  others,  not  in  expressions 
of  affection,  for  he  was  not  profuse  in  these,  but  in  sub- 
stantial acts  of  kindness.  He  was  always  amiable  and 
obliging,  gave  no  offence,  and  missed  no  opportunity 
of  doing  good.  He  complained  of  no  trouble,  and  arro- 
gated no  merit  for  any  thing  he  did.  He  never  con- 
sulted his  own  ease  or  indulgence,  but  waa  always 
ready  to  do  cheerfully  whatever  he  could  to  gratify  or 
oblige  those  around  him.  His  best  acta  of  kindness, 
however,  were  shown  to  the  souls  of  men,  not  merely 
in  public  instruction  and  private  conversation,  but  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  dying.  To  them  he  showed  the 
greatest  attention,  exercised  great  patience  and  as- 
siduity in  communicating  instruction,  correcting  their 
errors  and  removing  their  difliculties ;  in  warning 
them  to  flee  from  die  wroth  to  come,  and  to  lay 
bold  on  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the  GospeL  In 
consequence  of  all  this  his  memory  is  very  precious 
to  this  part  of  his  people. 

I  shall  only  notice,  further,  the  extreme  modesty  and 
bumility  of  his  character.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  the  talents  and  acquirements  which  he  possessed 
would  have  made  him  vain  and  ostentatious,  but 
he  was  far  removed  from  this.  Like  many  more 
of  real  talent  and  learning  lie  was  humble  and  un- 
assuming, and  I  have  o^en  thought  bis  diffidence 
would  have  embarrassed  him,  if  his  quick  sense  of  pro- 
priety had  not  kept  him  from  every  thing  that  was 
awkward.  This  feature  of  his  character  was  noticed 
b^  every  person  who  knew  him,  and  led  some  to  offer 
him  that  encouragement  which  they  thought  his  modesty 
required.  But  so  humble  was  he  that  he  waa  more  apt 
to  resent  this  than  anv  other  kind  of  treatment.  When 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  it  was  granted  to 
him  to  be  the  means  of  as  much  good,  in  the  few  years 
he  was  a  preacher,  as  if  he  had  been  ordained  and  had 
eigoyed  a  long  nuxdstry,  seeing  God  could  work  through 
his  ministrations,  as  much  in  a  short,  as  in  a  long  period; 
he  replied,  with  great  humility,  that  *•  he  had  little  to 


eneonrsge  him  in  reflecting  upon  bis  ndmsArBkiaBsi 
there  had  been  too  much  self-seeking,  and  too  litUe 
done  for  the  glory  of  God."  As  sb  apology  for  the 
suggestion,  it  waa  added  he  bad  always  diapihqped  grstt 
singleness  of  heatU  «nd  needed  to  bo  onooatmged;  be 
reified,  *'  He  needed  no  eneonragemoit,  but  reqiM 
to  be  humbled  to  the  veiydiiai.*'  A  aimilar  camf  otaalka 
took  piece  between  him  and  one  of  hie  brotfaen*  wha 
he  waa  mourning  that  his  miniarrmtwipe  bed  been  barm 
andunpiofitaUe.  His  brother  aaid  the  beat  of  flacn  hi4 
the  lowest  0|»nion  of  themselves,  end  bo  tfaongbt  he 
was  too  severe  in  judging  himaelf^  but  be  cbe^^  his, 
laying,  **  He  ought  not  to  flatter  bim,  far  he  h^ 
gieat  need  to  be  humbled."  He  net  n»erdy  waUud 
before  God  *'  in  all  lowlineaa  and  meaVneea,"  bot  *'  ia 
lowliness  of  mind,  esteemed  others  better  tfaaa  bumeii." 
I  have  beard  him  speek  of  a  friend  ea  ao  decidedly  sa- 
perior  to  himself  that  they  were  not  to  be  «aoBpaKd  st 
all,  while  that  friend  would  jnst  ea  readily  bave  acknew. 
lodged  his  superiority  in  various  ecquiremente  aad  mw 
oomplishmenta.  His  modesty  did  not  appear  to  embsr- 
rsss  him  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  public  di^,  darnv?  the 
time  that  I  knew  him,  but  it  perbape  fettered  him  md 
made  his  instruotions  less  palpable  and  expreesive  tba 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  at  one  time,  U  waa  rerr 
painfril  to  him.  When  be  eommenoed  bis  laboars  u 
Dreghom,  he  wrote  one  of  his  eerliest  friends  that  **  be 
ascended  the  pulpit  trembling,  and  left  it  blashii^ ; " 
and  he  told  me  he  was  aahamed  to  meet  any  psrsoe  ca 
retiring  frxmi  Chnrch,  as  if  he  had  been  liable  to  be  re- 
proached for  handling  the  Word  of  God  on  woilhaly«  siid 
trifling  with  the  soiUs  of  men  i  and  it  waa  not  till  lie 
was  told  of  an  intelligent  person  leaving  bis  own  pansk 
to  hear  him,  and  found  that  he  enjoyed  the  geaeia! 
esteem  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered,  that  b»  mmd 
was  re-assured  and  he  gathered  a  little  eoofidenoe  m  the 
performance  of  public  duty.  So  much,  bowever,  ^ra* 
he  at  first  humbled,  under  a  sense  of  tbe  anworthy 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  it,  that  a  person  ia 
the  fiimily  in  which  he  resided,  haa  noticed  bbn  eoe- 
tinue  visibly  depressed  for  a  day  or  two  afterwanK 
This  drcumstanee  led  to  another  displi^  of  debeac/ 
and  propriety  of  feeling.  This  kind  fricad,  obserriaf 
his  sadness,  suspected  that  he  found  somieUiing  ao- 
comfortable  in  his  situation.  And  when  be  again  saw 
the  pain  he  was  giving,  he  waa  consnained  to  expUia 
the  cause  of  his  depression,  and  to  teU  that  it  did  bm 
proceed  from  any  thing  in  his  situation,  nor  even  hwn 
mortified  pride,  because  he  bad  not  acquitted  himsrif 
well  before  men,  but  because  he  had  been  able  to  do  » 
little  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  cdikatinii 
of  the  people  committed  to  his  eare. 

1  shall  not  mendon  any  other  single  featwe  of  cha> 
racter,  but  notice  the  remarkable  combination  and  anion 
of  talent  and  acquirement,  wisdom  and  worth,  in  Mr 
Whyte.  Yott  might  meet  with  indiridnala  of  still 
greater  abilitiea  and  learning,  taste  and  aoeofapU<^h- 
ment,  ardour  of  mind,  and  affection  of  heart,  and  who^^ 
general  character  was  more  marked  and  endBent,  but 
you  would  find  few  indeed  who  combined  all  tbeee  ea» 
cellendes  in  so  high  a  degree. 

Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  perfect. 
I  have  quoted  many  acknowledgments  of  imperfettion 
end  corruption  in  hia  own  words,  end  do  not  elliatv 
that  they  proceeded  altogether  fros  bamility.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat  irrepfoadiaUe  mm  m  tbe 
eye  of  the  world,  but  in  many  things  we  oflfead  ell  in 
the  sight  of  a  holy  God«    His 


fully  seen  at  first»  and  he  remained  alwiqfs  avene  to 
professions  of  kindness  and  a  display  ef  talent.  This 
he  carried  to  a  feult.  His  modestf  and  n 
treme  prudence  and  csution,  prevenisd  bim  i 
from  expressing  what  he  knew  sad  fldt,  when  be  mirht 
have  done  so  with  propriety  ai^  advaatageL  Tha 
accuracy  and  festidiouaneas  hampeied  bim«  both  in  his 


less  interesting  mid  impreMiTt  than  thsy  ought  to  have 
been,  to  ordinary  hearera.  At  firsts  I  thought  the 
severe  aflSictian  with  which  he  waa  visited  was  Intended 
to  correct  the  impedectiom  of  hla  eharaeicr  and  instruc- 
tions. It  was  calculated  to  arouse  him,  and  lead  him 
to  burst  the  fetten  hf  which  he  had  formerly  been 
straitened,  and  to  make  him  preach  the  Gospel  with 
more  than  hia  wonted  eamestnesa  and  affection.  I 
expected  that  ailer  havingf  looked  death  in  the  iaee, 
and  looked  forward  into  eternity,  he  would  have  spoken 
with  the  plainness  and  power  oi  a  dying  man  address- 
ing dying  sinners ;  and  I  am  aware  that  this  was  his  own 
impression  and  purpose.  He  dedared  that  if  he  >vas 
restored  to  hia  ministrations  he  hoped  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  greater  simplicity  and  godlv  sincerity, 
lidelitv  and  fervour,  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He 
likewise  told  his  predecessor  that  he  would  conduct 
himself  in  &  different  manner  in  visiting  the  sick,  though 
he  had  recommended  himself  very  much  by  his  dis- 
cbarge of  this  duty.  He  could  not,  indeed,  direct  them 
to  any  other  Saviour,  nor  communicate  any  other  kind 
of  instruction,  but  he  resolved  that  his  conversation 
with  them  should  be  more  entirely  and  exclusively 
serious.  He  seema  to  have  felt»  more  than  ever,  that 
The  redemption  of  the  soul  if  precioua«  and  that  its 
eternal  interests  are  not  to  be  tnfled  with  by  unprofit- 
able introductions,  nor  the  effect  produced  by  a  solemn 
address  to  •  dying  osan,  to  be  eflSMed  by  being  followed 
with  aecular  or  trifling  conversation*  He  evinced  the 
sincerity  of  those  declarations  by  compliuning  of  those 
who  talked  about  worldly  affiurs  in  his  chamber  of 
sickness,  and  by  the  fiiithfulness  and  fervour,  un- 
Uke  his  former  modesty  and  reserve,  with  which  he 
addressed  soma  of  thoee  who  visited  him  during  his 
last  illness. 

But  it  wua  not  the  will  of  God  to  restore  him  to  his 
labours  in  the  Church.  His  divine  Master  had  prepared 
him  early  fior  the  general  Msembly  and  church  of  the 
iirst-bom  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  there- 
fore came  to  him  and  said,  "  Well  done  good  and  fidth- 
ful  servwit,  thou  haat  been  fiuthful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  He  was  not  however,  cut  off  sud- 
denly, and  in  an  appalling  manner.  He  Hved  several 
weeks  after  he  had  become  extremely  feeble  and  emaciat- 
ed, to  exhibit  the  faith  and  patienee,  peace  and  hope, 
which  the  Goapel  inspires.  And  it  was  not  till  his  life 
had  been  spun  out  to  the  laet  thread,  that  the  immortal 
spirit  winged  its  way  to  that  purity  and  felicity,  com- 
rannion  and  joy,  after  which  it  iMd  longed  so  much 
in  this  world. 

I  saw  the  precious  dust  afUr  the  spirit  was  fled,  and 
there  was  nothing  revolting  in  the  sight.  Though  only 
the  skin  covered  the  bones,  the  features  were  calm  and 
pleasant;  and  the  fixed  eye  was  turned  up  towards 
heaven,  as  if  the  sotil  had  been  breathed  forth  in  prayer, 
and  the  body  looked  af^r  its  glorified  companion,  and 
longed  to  follow  it  and  be  reunited  to  it  again, — an 
event  which  awaits  It.  For  we  are  not  left  to  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  believers,  as  others  who  have  no  hope, 
for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  hhn. 

'*  Calm  oD  the  bofora  of  thy  Ood, 

Fidr  tplrit,  rest  thee  now ; 
B'en  wMto  wttbiii  thv  fgeMMpi  tro4> 

HU  cool  wn  oa  thj  brow. 
Dtitt  to  ita  narrow  boose  1>eneeUi,— 

Soul  to  Its  plsae  oa  high  i 
They  who  h»ve  aoea  thr  look  In  deMh 

May  never  fen  (o  die.*' 

HOME. 
Bt   GBAftLBS   MOIB,   £m. 

In  a  former  paper,  I  aketched  out  some  of  those  ties 
tlmt  bind  the  heart  of  man  to  his  native  country ;  I 


attach  him  to  home. 

By  every  one,  in  whatever  station  b  life  be  is  to  be 
found,  whether  m  the  abode  of  poverty,  or  in  the  stately 
manaiona  of  the  great,  this  fading  is  acutely  experi- 
enced. Over  home,  however  homely,  there  rests  a 
sacred  halo,  whose  bearaa  radiate  from  the  heart.  It 
is  to  man,  like  a  fertile  island  rising  amid  the  troubled  ' 
>vater8  df  lifei  a  haven,  where  the  tempest-tossed 
mariner  finds  a  secure  footing!  where  the  wan« 
derer  through  tiie  desert  of  life,  can  rest  himself  in 
peace. 

I  am  ever  jealous  of  the  man  whose  heart  warms 
not  at  the  recollections  of  home.  Por  it  is  there  where 
the  fire-side  pleasures  hate  their  own  peculiar  domain; 
where,  separated  from  the  external  world,  heart  meets 
heart  in  sacred  communion ;  where  no  deceit  is  known, 
and  joys  and  grie&  alike  are  shared.  What  being, 
separated  from  his  kindred,  sighs  not,  as  n^emory  con- 
jures up  from  her  secret  hiding  places  those  happy 
hours  over  which  time  and  distance  only  throws  a  more 
bewitching  charm ;  those  long  winter  evenings,  when 
the  storm  without  only  gave  an  additional  delight  to  the 
snugness  of  the  social  drde ;  the  happy  fiices  beam- 
ing in  the  glow  of  the  reddening  hearth,  while  the 
mother  or  dster  reads  from  the  sacred  volume  the 
touching  tale  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  or  the 
beautifiU  pastoral  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  ?  These  are  the 
bright  remembrances  which  the  life  of  every  one,  from 
the  peer  to  the  peasant,  hoards  up  among  the  hejrt's 
choicest  treasures.  In  the  hour  of  trouble,  the  me- 
mory reverts  to  them  as  a  soothing  balm  to  the  wounded 
spirit  s  for  they  speak  of  other  and  more  happy  days ; 
tney  breathe  oS  youth  and  health,  of  peace  and  happi- 


Sacred,  indeed,  is  the  very  name  of  home  to  many ; 
how  sad  it  is  to  think  it  is  not  so  to  aHI  But  there  are 
some  instances,  and  in  justice  to  my  country  1  must 
sav  these  are  few,  where  that  influence  is  not  sincerely 
felt.  To  those  miserable  abodes,  where  vice  and  in- 
temperance are  daily  Inmates,  rooting  out  those  social 
pleasures,  and  that  sweet  communion  of  feeling,  so 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  home,  what  remembrance 
can  attach  but  that  of  rooted  aversion  ?  Poison  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  you  kdl  one  of  the  heart's  best 
affections.  Shut  out  from  home,  deprived  of  that 
which  proves  a  healing  balm  to  his  brethren  around 
him,  man  feels  like  a  weed  cast  carelessly  on  the  ocean 
of  life.  The  world  is  indeed  before  him  where  to 
choose ;  but  there  is  no  spot  more  beloved  than  ano- 
ther roimd  which  the  affections  entwine,  and  he  feela 
himself  lonely,  and  an  outcast  indeed.  Like  the  pro- 
phet of  old,  his  heart  in  very  truth  "  firileth  Mm." 
How  much  indeed  of  the  real  happiness  of  man  spring- 
eth  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  home !  And  knowing 
this,  what  dreadful  responsibility  attaches  to  those  who 
woiUd  shut  up  to  us  this  one  great  source  of  happi- 
ness—a pious  household,  and  contented  minds  I 

In  Scotiiand,  more  especially,  where  the  influence  of 
religion  and  morality  has  been  greatly  felt,  the  tie  of 
home  b  peculiarly  binding.  Round  the  dean  swept 
hearth  of  the  peasant's  abode,  what  sight  can  be  more 
interesting  than  that  of  a  fiu^  met  after  the  toils  of 
the  day,  holding  sweet  communion  together ;  and  their 
simple  repast  over,  kneeling  down,  in  company,  to  offer 
up  their  united  prayers  to  Him  who  has  provided  so 
modi  good  for  thesB.  And  He  who  loves  to  look  upon 
the  grateful  heart, 

*•  WUl  hear  thek  fvaywv  aad  Man  thair  hooM  witti  ptsce.*' 

This  is  no  fiudful  picture.  It  is  happily  yet  to  be 
met  with  in  many  of  the  cottages  of  our  industrious 
peasantry.  LK)ng,  indeed,  may  the  blessed  influence  of 
religion  she^l  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  homes  of  our  poorer 
brcSiren,  rfijndcf^^K  ^^*™  *^«  abodes  of  contentment, 
joy,  and  j^^^ 
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•«  M«7  Um  htmt  of  tofir  childhood  be  iparkliDg  and  bright. 
Where  their  earliert  fbotttept  trod  gaily  and  light ; 
Where  they  oflAared  their  prajen  to  the  Father  above, 
With  a  ftkther's  blewtng  and  mother's  love ; 
Where,  in  leaKma  of  trial  and  tempetta  of  pain. 
They  may  long  to  ihclttr  fVora  trouble  again : 
For,  like  mariners  etcaped  from  a  stormy  sea, 
"TU  there  the  wandering  frame  would  be."* 

Heaven  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  home  of  the 
Christian.  '*  In  my  Father's  house,"  (or  home)  says 
our  hlessed  Saviour,  '*  are  many  mansions."  And 
what  can  he  more  heautiful  than  the  opening  lines 
of  the  forty-third  paraphrase  of  the  25-^  verses  of 
John  ziv. 

■*  Ton  now  muat  hear  my  voice  no  more  t 

My  Ftaker  eaUs  me  home  : 
But  soon  from  heaven  the  Holv  Ghost, 

Your  Comforter,  shall  come. 

Whether  treated  figuratively  or  otherwise,  home  is 
ever  chosen  to  express  some  sacred  spot  over  which  the 
affections  hover  with  ceaseless  solicitude.  There,  our 
earliest  impressions  are  formed, — ^the  first  dawnings  of 
intellect  penetrated  our  infant  mind.  Within  the  little 
drcle  of  its  walls  we  received  those  pious  instructions 
which,  well-grounded  in  a  heart  too  apt  to  turn  from 
the  tiuth  and  seek  after  evil,  has  coloured  all  our  after- 
life, and  made  us  useful  roemhers  of  society.  There 
our  best  affections  were  rooted,  and  the  waters  of  our 
corrupt  inclinations  turned  into  fountain-heads  of  good- 
ness. The  tender  ties  of  brother  and  sister,  of  parent 
and  child,  are  there  felt  in  all  their  endearing  earnest- 
ness. 

What  are  all  our  after  fi-iendships  to  those  formed 
within  the  happy  circle  of  home  ?  Will  the  cold  forms 
of  worldly  acquaintanceship,  for  I  can  give  it  no  warmer 
title,  having  for  its  basis  self-interest,  and  standing  on 
the  insecure  footing  of  worldly  prosperity,  atone  for  the 
loss  of  that  sacred  endearment  of  early  communion, 
when  heart  meets  heart  in  kindred  sympathy  ?  We  may 
profess  to  look  back  with  little  solicitude  over  the 
opening  years  of  life,  and  on  the  home  of  our  in&ncy, 
while  we  are  still  lingering  amid  the  scenes  of  our  boy- 
hood, and  prosperity  smiles  upon  our  lot.  But  should  the 
dark  hour  come,  and  that  too  when  separated  by  leagues 
of  land  and  ocean, — for  the  true  touchstones  are  distance 
and  privation, — ^to  what  direction  will  our  thoughts  and 
affections  tend  ?  Let  sickness  lay  its  paralyzing  hand 
upon  us  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  silence  of  our  siok 
chamber  be  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  strangers,  and 
in  that  hour  of  suffering,  will  all  their  proffered  kind- 
ness atone  for  the  absence  of  familiar  faces, — for  the  loss 
of  chose  offices  of  kindness,  and  of  that  real  solicitude 
with  which  the  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  her  child, 
or  the  wife  for  the  object  of  her  choice ;  when  man  feels 
his  strength  decay,  and  his  body  is  bowed  down  by  dis- 
ease ?  Then,  indeed,  is  home  most  precious.  In  the 
time  of  trouble — in  the  days  of  sickness,  when  the 
world  is  shut  out,  and  the  heart  turns  within  upon  itself 
for  consolation ;  in  these  times  of  secret  communion, 
how  will  it  brood  over  happier  hours,  call  up  from  the 
dust  fitces  long  since  passed  away  from  earth,  trace  on 
the  tablet  of  memory,  if  distance  intervenes,  that  sacred 
spot  of  earth, 

**  Wber«  ths  home  of  our  infoncy  stood ;  '* 

once  more  gather  its  little  circle  together,  con  over 
the  pious  instructions  of  a  deceased  parent,  and  invest 
the  solitude  of  the  darkened  chamber  with  all  the  cheer- 
folness  of  the  place  of  our  youth ! 

Montgomery,  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  sacred 
lyrics  in  the  language,  in  the  opening  of  one  of  his  mora 
elaborate  poems,  thus  alludes  to  home : — 

*•  There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter,  spot  than  all  the  rest ; 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  Uirows  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride,  ' 
WhUe  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend : 

•  Slightly  altered  from  an  snonymous  Poem  on  Home. 


There  woman  nlgns ;  ttie  mother,  daugkitffr.  w^ 
Strews  with  fresh  ftowers  the  narrow  wmy  of  Bfc  : 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  deUghtfol  eye 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  hrr  knees  domestic  dotfes  meet. 
And  flre-dde  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  kmd,  Uiat  spot  of  earth  be 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot?  look  around 


O  thou  Shalt  find,  howe'cr  thy  footatepa  raon, 
T^iol  ioiuf  1%  ooMsffy,  and  <telJ!pol  4y  Aoinw  /  ** 

Well  may  we  bless  the  Author  of  all  good,  tbat  w 
live  in  a  country  where  the  endearmenta  of  borne  2re 
felt  to  their  fullest  extent  Over  the  length  vA 
breadth  of  our  land  the  blessed  light  of  religHBi  b 
spread.  By  the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  mimiatry  iiotin!d 
in  the  work  of  goodness,  and  with  the  powemil  wid  cf 
our  admirable  parochial  tywtem^  pious  itaatmetioii,  kaad 
in  hand  with  liberal  education,  has  penetrmted  the 
dwellings  of  our  poorer  classes.  And  that  home  b 
ever  most  loved  from  which  the  light  of  truth  2as 
banished  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  With  bow  moA 
truth  the  poet  says, — 


'  For  as  refinement  itops.  from  iire  to  son* 

Improved,  the 
And  loves,  and  (HendshI 


Unaltered,  unimproved.  I 


manners  mn, 
's  finely  pointed  dart 


Falls  blunted  from  each 

It  is  the  light  of  education,  fbiinded  on  *'  that  kae*. 
ledge  that  maketh  wise  imto  salvation,"  that  yicUs  la 
added  charm  to  our  domestic  pleasures.  Take  yva& 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  idleness  and  praOiirBcy, 
into  whose  ear  the  wholesome  lessons  of  pious  iiistroe- 
tion  were  never  poured,  whose  early  jrears  had  beea 
neglected,  or,  if  attended  to,  the  only  edacatiaB  m- 
bibed,  that  of  the  easiest  method  of  over-reachii«  \us 
neighbour,  and  by  petty  frauds  accumulating  tbe  peri^ 
able  things  of  time,  and  contrast  such  a  character  vith 
the  modest  and  unassuming  man,  trained  up  is  t^ 
path  of  duty,  taught  to  fear  God,  whidi  b  the  besiB- 
ning  of  wisdom,  well  grounded  in  the  sacred  trnt^  o( 
religion,  and  whose  mind  has  been  strengthened  ^ 
enlarged  by  an  enlightened  education,  and  saj  wfakh 
will  prove  the  most  useful  member  of  society.  Uti- 
doubtedly  the  latter.  How  much,  then,  do  we  omt  to 
that  Church  which,  under  its  admirable  eooocosv, 
spreads  such  blessings  among  the  homes  of  our  poonr 
brethren  I  Long  under  its  paternal  care  may  the  hearths 
of  our  peasantry  be  encircled  by  a  piotis  and  God- 
fearing people,  with  whom  the  Bible  may  be  a  constu: 
compamon,  as  well  in  the  day  of  prosperity  as  in  cb; 
dark  season  of  adversity ;  whose  stay  may  be  placed 
on  the  Father  of  all  good,  for  vrherever  true  p?etT, 
and  wholesome  early  instruction,  well  grotmded  a 
the  hearts  of  a  family,  are  to  be  found,  depend  open 
it  that  there  domestic  happiness  and  sodal  com- 
fort are  experienced  in  an  equal  degree,  and  that 
within  its  walls  will  be  fouxui  much  of  that  true 
patriotism, 

*'  Whose  first,  best  country  ever  b  at  home.** 

As  the  hours  we  pass  in  the  bosom  of  our  &mil y  are 
those  that  dwell  longest  in  the  memory  when  the  hovr 
of  separation  comes,  let  us,  as  fiir  as  lies  in  our  power* 
endeavour  to  spend  them,  so  that  their  after  reoolkT- 
tion  may  be  unmixed  with  bitterness.  We  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  every  good  gift  comes  from  God,  and  rh^ii 
to  Him  we  ore  accountable  for  all  we  think  and  ali  we 
do.  Whatever  degree  of  domestic  felicity  we  enjm, 
let  us  not  forget  the  Source  from  whence  the  bk^^irtL; 
sprung ;  whatever  social  endearments  are  o«%  let  a&  re- 
member  the  liberal  hand  that  dispenses  them.  When  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  has  set  m  upon  our  dvcUiiif  ,  and 
every  thing  prospers  in  our  hands,  and  all  that  the  heart 
can  desire  is  ours,  let  us  be  thankful,  for  He  who  glve« 
us  all  things  has  great  pleasiu'e  in  a  grateful  heart.  Am 
should  the  dark  night  of  adversity  settle  down,  uA 
our  prospects  blacken,  still  let  us  ssy  unto  onrarKe^. 
"  We  have  received  good  at  the  bond  of  the  Lord,  cJ 
shall  wc  not  receive  evil  ?  blessed  he  the  nuae  uf  tbt 


iord;'*  and  bow  onrselves  cheerAilly  beneath  his  chas- 
ening  rod^ 

Thus  tempered,  home  will  be  ever  dear  to  lu.  Separa- 
ion  from  its  peaceful  pleasures  will  only  make  us  the 
aore  earnestly  desire  them.  The  world,  with  all  its 
tianifold  enticements,  will  fail  to  interest  us.  To  one 
ittle  spot,  as  to  a  common  centre,  will  all  our  affec- 
ions  tend,  and  as  our  domestic  pleasures  increase,  so 
rill  our  heart  melt  within  us,  and  we  will  feel  charitiu> 
))y  inclined  to  all  our  brethren.  For  pleasing,  indeed, 
bould  it  be  for  us  at  all  times,  more  and  more,  by  salu« 
ory  discipline,  to  subject  our  minds  and  our  affections 
o  the  influence  of  that  blessed  injunction  of  our  divine 
duster,  **  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.*' 


7HB  CHARACTBB  AND  THB  PBACEFUL  DEATH  OF 
THB  BIOHTBOUS. 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Br  THX  Ret.  Bobbet  Smith, 

Mimtter  of  Lochwinnoeh. 

*  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

The  exhortation  contained  in  this  Terse,  is  at  all 
imes  as  necessary  as  it  is  important;  for  we 
laturally  look  to  any  period  of  life,  rather  than  to 
ts  latter  end,  and  we  too  often  turn  away  from  that 
ivent  which  we  are  here  commanded  to  mark  and 
mprove.  The  young  do,  indeed,  look  before  them, 
7ut  it  is  not  to  death  and  eternity.  It  is  to  the  ma- 
urity  of  life,  and  the  consummation  of  their  hopes ; 
vhen  they  expect  to  have  reached  those  honours, 
ind  accumulated  those  riches,  or  acquired  those 
iccomplishmentR,  and  gained  those  rewards  which 
hey  admire  and  envy  in  others.  On  the  other 
land,  those  who  have  reached  maturity,  and,  it 
nay  be,  have  enjoyed  some  degree  of  prosperity  in 
he  world,  and  yet  have  not  derived  from  it  that 
satisfaction  and  happiness  which  they  expected, 
igain  look  back  upon  their  early  life,  and  long 
for  the  health  and  hilarity  of  youth  which  will 
never  return,  but  they  will  not  lay  their  latter 
end  seriously  to  heart.  Although  you  had  hitherto 
derived  from  the  possessions  and  enjoyments  of 
this  world  all  that  you  expected,  yet  no  man  can 
be  pronounced  happy  till  death.  For  Solomon 
says,  <<  Though  a  man  live  many  years,  and  re- 
joice in  them,  yet,  let  him  consider  the  days  of  dark- 
ness, for  they  will  be  many."  In  a  word,  though 
you  had  the  security  of  complete  felicity  during 
your  whole  life  on  earth,  if  you  are  to  be  miser- 
able throughout  eternity,  it  would  be  but  a  poor 
portion  after  all.  <<  For  what  would  it  profit  a 
man  though  he  could  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul."  But  the  truth  is,  the  pos- 
sessions and  enjoyments  of  this  world  are  as  un- 
satisfactory as  they  are  transitory ;  and  depravity 
and  sin  are  always  the  procuring  cause  of  misery. 
Solomon  was  the  wisest  and  richest,  the  most 
peacefdl  and  prosperous  king  of  his  day  ;  and  yet 
how  much  shame  and  suffering  did  the  criminal 
indulgence  to  which  he  was  tempted  by  wealth 
and  prosperity  entail  upon  him  before  he  died  I 
Take  another  example  from  a  different  source. 
It  is  recorded  of  a  heathen  prince,  proverbial  for 
his  riches,  that  he  displayed  all  his  affluence  and 


magnificence  to  an  ancient  sage,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  being  pronounced  the  happiest  man  living. 
But  he  was  disappointed  with  tnis  uncourteom 
reply,  that  no  man  can  be  pronounced  happy  till  he 
die ;  a  statement  which  he  found  fearfully  verified 
in  his  own  experience,  by  the  calamities  which  soon 
befel  him.  I  hope  the  words  of  the  text  will  be 
found  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  at  present  pUiced,  as  they  are  re- 
markably descriptive  of  the  character  and  latter 
end  of  one  who  was  last  week  consigned  to  the 
silent  tomb,  *  who  was  very  valuable  to  you  and 
very  dear  to  me,  and  regarding  whom  I  will  say, 
in  the  langnage  of  Scripture,  <<  I  am  distressed  for 
thee^  mv  brother.  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been 
to  me,**  and  very  amiable  and  faithful  in  all  thy 
behaviour.  In  the  illustration  of  the  passage 
before  us,  I  shall,  with  an  humble  dependence 
upon  divine  grace,  attempt  to  illustrate, 

L  The  character  spoken  of  in  the  text ;  the 
man  whose  latter  end  is  peace,  is  said  to  be  perfect 
and  upright.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  this 
circumstance,  because  all  are  not  warranted  to  die  in 
peace.  The  unregenerate  may  say,  ''  peace,  peace, 
to  themselves,  but  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon 
them."  But  it  may  be  said,  that  imperfection  be 
necessary  to  secure  peace  and  salvation,  who  then 
can  enjoy  these  blessings,  <<  for  there  is  no  man 
that  hveth  and  sinneth  not."  In  many  things  we 
offend,  and  in  all  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain  in  what  sense 
believers  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  and  upright ; 
and  I  remark, 

1.  That  they  are  perfect  with  regard  to  their 
justification  and  acceptance  with  God. 

As  soon  as,  under  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
depravity,  misery  and  danger,  they  are  led  to  look 
to  Jesus  Christ  for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  justify- 
ing righteousness,  and  cleave  to  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  faith,  which  is  of  the  operation  of  God, 
they  are  freely  and  fully  forgiven  all  their  past 
iniquities,  and  accepted  as  righteous  before  God, 
on  account  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  the 
Redeemer.  They  are  lovely  through  his  loveli- 
ness put  upon  them.  They  are  as  completely 
acquitted  in  the  eye  of  the  divine  law,  as  if  they 
had  never  broken  it ;  and  are  no  more  liable  to 
final  condemnation,  than  if  they  had  been  always 
perfectly  innocent  and  highly  meritorious.  For 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus, who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
the  Spirit.  Grod  cannot,  indeed,  forget  their  past 
sin,  but  he  will  no  longer  impute  it  to  them.  He 
is  not  blind  to  their  future  offences,  and  on 
account  of  them,  <<  he  may  visit  their  transgres- 
sions with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes ; 
nevertheless,  his  loving-kindness  will  he  not  utterly 
take  from  tkeiO)  ^^^  *^®^  ^®  faithftdness  to  fail. 
His  covetia>,t  ^^  ^®  '^^^  ^*®^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
thing  thatv  ffOtve  out  of  his  mouth ;"  and  it  is 
fc^H»S  S^e  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
W^^il^   lilioTmeA  lo  the  image  of  his  Son, 
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that  he  uigfaC  be  the  fint-born  among  many 
brethren.  MoreoTery  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  calledi  them 
he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  juatified,  them  he 
also  glorified.'' 

B.  A  belieTer  may  be  said  to  be  perfect^  inas- 
much as  he  is  sincere  in  his  profeaiioni  and  up* 
right  in  his  condnot. 

The  second  feature  of  character,  theOf  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is  distinctly  exhibited  bv  him. 
He  is  upright  in  heart  and  life.  Though  kaper- 
feet  and  corrupt»  Erring  and  sinful^  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  this  worl^  yet  he  is  sincere  in  his 
derotion  to  the  serrice  of  God,  and  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him.  True  Christilms  really  belieye  those  thugs 
which  they  profess  to  believe.  They  unfeignedly 
hate  eveiy  evil  thought  and  affection,  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  lore  God  and  mim,  and  to  cul- 
tivate all  the  graces  of  the  Spirits  They  abhor 
the  guilt  which  they  oondetnn,  and  approve  of 
the  righteousness  which  they  practise.  They 
know  they  are  not  perfect)  but  no  man  laments 
and  condemns  this  so  much  as  they  do  them- 
sdves ;  and  <<  the  evil  which  they  do  they  allow 
not.**  They  strive  against  all  sin^  and  have  an 
honest  and  earnest  deeire  to  walk  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless; 
and  their  frequent  and  fervent  prayer  is,  that  "  the 
very  Grod  of  peace  would  sanctify  them  wholly, 
and  that  their  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  may 
be  preserved  blameless  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'' 

3.  A  believer  raa^  be  said  to  be  perfect  and 
upright,  because  he  is  impartial  in  the  culture  of 
every  grace  and  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

There  are  men  who  are  willing  to  mortify 
many  corruptwna,  and  to  forsake  many  sins,  but 
there  is  some  favourite  propensity  which  they 
will  not  mortify,  and  some  darling  sin  which  thev 
will  not  forsake.  There  are  others  who  cherish 
much  that  is  good  in  their  hearts,  and  perform 
many  duties  substantially  important  in  themselves. 
But  there  is  some  one  thing  to  which  they  can- 
not reconcile  their  minds ;  and  they  do  not  con- 
sider all  the  commandments  of  God  concerning 
all  things  to  be  right.  Herod  heard  John  the 
Baptist  gladly,  and  did  many  things  which  he  en- 
joined upon  him,  but  when  he  reproved  him  for 
his  fevonrite  indulgence,  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  reprover,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  right  hand 
that  OTfended  him,  and  that  occasioned  1^  perdi- 
tion. The  young  man  in  the  Gospel^  unlike  Herod, 
was  free  from  all  gross  sin,  but  he  loved  the  world 
more  than  God,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  avariee  was  the  ruin  of  his  soul.  How 
many,  aks  I  in  every  age  and  country,  perish  by 
the  same  sin ;  and  there  are  others  who  plead  for 
some  other  secret  fault  or  positive  sin«  saying, 
<<  O  spare  this  one ;  is  it  not  a  little  onel"  &)me, 
again,  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  the  discharge 
of  one  or  another  painful  and  humiliating  duty. 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  after  he  was  cured  of  leprosy 
by  Elisha,  the  prophet  in  Israel,  resolved  hence- 


forward to  offer  sacrifices  to  no  ether  god  except 
Jehovah  ;  but  he  would  not  abandon  an  hooocr- 
able  and  lucmtive  situation,  and  refbse  to  ema-  ta 
idol's  temple,  and  bow  before  a  felse  god.  He 
thought  it  enough,  perhaps,  to  do  eo  with  raestal 
reservation,  and  without  religious  homage,  thaoA 
he  was  countenancing  idoli^,  and  enooun^isc 
others  in  the  practice  of  this  sm  ;  snd  he  lelt  hs 
conduct  to  be  so  equivocal  and  dangerous,  that  k 
said,  "  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  thjs 
thing."  Now,  no  perfect  and  upright  man  wooJ' 
act  in  this  manner.  No  honour  nor  enM>lunmt 
could  tempt  him  to  live  in  the  habitual  negied  cf 
any  duty,  nor  the  habitual  commission  of  any  sb. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  feel  the 
peculiar  strength  of  some  corropt  propensitks, 
and  powerful  temptations  to  the  commissios  •::' 
some  sin,  or  the  neglect  of  some  duty  ;  for  cTenr 
man  has  what  is  caUed  in  Scripture  his  own  ish 
quity,  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beeet  \m ; 
but  instead  of  pleading  indulgence  for  this  sb.  or 
abandoning  any  painful  duty,  he  is  lust  TDQ«t 
jealous  and  watchful  against  his  own  imqoitj,  and 
most  afraid  of  the  neglect  of  unpleasant  dutk$^ 
I  have  only  to  add, 

4.  That  every  true  believer  aims  at  perfection. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  impar^tty  in 
abhorring  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  d^^'m? 
to  all  ths^  is  good ;  but  I  am  now  to  bnn^  l«- 
fore  you  a  higher  object.  He  aims  at  periscuoe 
in  M  things.  Instead  of  pleading  indolge&c^  in 
any  corruption  or  sin,  he  is  solicitous  to  be  in  &C 
respects  perfectly  holy.  If  he  might  obtib  Lis 
desire  and  an  answer  to  his  prayers,  he  voc^ 
never  harbour  an  evil  thought,  nor  cherish  e 
unholy  affection,  utter  a  foolish  word,  nor  ccmcL . 
a  sinful  action ;  and  one  of  the  ^ings  irhi<:i! 
makes  heaven  supremely  desirable  to  ka  is 
that  there  he  will  sin  no  more.  He  U  puve*! 
that  his  heart  is  so  cold  and  corrupt,  that  1:^  bvt^ 
his  God  and  Saviour  so  little,  and  does  so  Hr:!- 
to  promote  his  glory,  and  the  best  interests  of  hs« 
brethren  of  mankind.  He  never  cherishes  the 
feeling  which  corrupt  nature  is  apt  to  fssz^st. 
that  it  is  enough  if  he  be  pardoned  and  jusbiei 
and  his  soul  s^e  for  eternity.  No  man  wishes  f 
go  to  hell,  but  the  unr^^nerate  want  no  ixn 
religion  than  is  enough  to  q^ualify  them  for  be- 
ven.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  such  perso3!s  ^e* 
he  sympathises  with  the  great  apostle  of  the  Ge^ 
tiles,  when  he  said,  PhiL  iii.  12~lo, "  Not  as  tbccr 
I  had  already  attained,  either  were  alreadv  f<^' 
feet ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  attain  tutf 
for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Jesus  Ctis^^ 
Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  «»tt^tTv»4 :  hai 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  thxng:s  Mch 
are  behind,  and  reaching  form  unto  ^om  nhicl 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prj* 
of  the  high  (^ng  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Lr 
us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  (m  the  ser^ 
explained,)  be  thus  minded;  and  if  in  anyt'^n" 
ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  revesJ^* 
this  unto  you."  Religion  is  not,  with  a  pen^** 
and  upright  man,  merely  a  question  of  hapfreis 


ither  in  this  world,  or  in  that  whidi  is  to  oome» 
»ut  of  holiness  in  heart  and  life :  and,  therefore, 
te  would  labonr  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
he  Lord,  irrespectiTO  of  anj  adranta^  derived 
rom  it,  either  in  time  or  through  eternity.  There 
}  no  meafurep  then,  as  there  is  no  meTrcenafy 
Qotive  in  his  culture  of  holiness,  and  he  wm 
lever  sit  down  satisfied  till  he  attain  perfection. 
This  he  will  never  attain  in  the  present  life,  hut 
it  death  he  will  he  made  perfect  m  holiness,  and 
hen  pass  into  glory,  where  he  shall  be  fbr  ever 
nth  the  Lord.  This  leads  me  to  direct  your 
ittention, 

II.  To  the  blessedness  spoken  of  in  the  text, 
-<<  the   end  of  the  perfect  and  upright  man  is 


I  miglit  show,  that  he  dies  at  peace  with  God 
Qd  man,  and  of)»n  enjoying  peace  of  mind  and 
ood  hop3e  through  grace  of  everlasting  salvaetion ; 
ut  I  suppose  the  last  of  these  ideas  is  chiefly 
Qtended  in  the  text.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  justi- 
led  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Jesus 
[Christ,  he  enjoys  peace  with  God,  and  does  not 
leed  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  life  for  this 
blessing:  but  he  does  not  at  once  enjoy  peace 
nrith  his  fellow-creatnres,  nor  peace  of  conscience ; 
md  even  after  these  have  been  attained,  they  are 
lot  uniformly  enioyed  throughout  life.  The  very 
)erfection  of  a  Christian's  character  provokes  the 
mvy  and  hatred  of  the  wicked,  and  his  npright- 
less  in  reproving  their  sin,  and  urging  upon  l£em 
he  discharge  of  duty,  embitters  their  hostility. 
3ut  he  may  in  the  end  overcome  evil  with  good, 
isting  upon  the  rule  laid  down  in  $criptur<^ :  <<  If 
hine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  |  if  he  thirst,  give 
dm  drink ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
)f  fire  upon  his  head.''  U,  in  some  instances,  he 
ihould  unl,  after  all  this,  yet  the  approach  of 
leath  and  eternity  may  accomplish  what  he  has 
lot  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  course  of  his 
ife.  His  enemies  are  not  likely  to  pursue  him 
mih  their  hatred  to  the  very  grave*  When  their 
sonsciences  tell  them  that  it  was  a  sense  of  duty 
vhich  mcFved  him  to  do  what  offended  them,  and 
;hey  see  him  dyinff  full  of  faith  and  hope,  their 
lea^s  must  be  (lard,  indeed,  if  they  be  not  melted 
nto  feelings  of  compassion  and  kindness. 

But  whatever  be  the  feelings  of  others  towards 
iiim,  he  cherishes  no  resentment  towards  them. 
A  true  Christian  never  hates  any  man,  and  can 
always  forgive  and  do  good  to  his  worst  enemy. 
Andliiere  is  no  time  when  his  heart  is  more  likely 
to  be  expanded  with  mercy  and  love,  than  when, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  righteousness 
and  grace  ct  Jesus  Christ,  he  has  the  near  pros- 
pect of  escaping  ail  the  sin  and  misery  of  this 
world,  and  entering  upon  that  state  where  '<  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest"  He,  therefore,  dies  at  peace  with  all 
men. 

But  it  is  obvioos  to  remark,  that  there  is  here 
a  special  reference  to  that  peace  of  fnind  which 
the  perfect  and  upright  enjoy  at  the  approach  of 
death     This  is  not  always  attained  as  soon  as  a 


man  passes  from  death  unto  life.  For  some  time 
the  raith  of  the  Christian  is  weak,  and  he  expe- 
riences much  anxiety  ref;arding  his  character  and 
prospects.  His  peace  is  often  broken,  and  his 
tears  alarmed.  But  in  proportion  as  he  goes  on 
towards  perfection,  he  often  rises  above  hu  fears, 
and  is  '<  built  up  in  holiness  and  comfort  through 
faith  unto  salvation.^  Instead  of  being  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  death,  he  sometimes  experiences 
a  blessed  tranquillity  and  holy  joy,  fervent  love, 
and  heavenly  hope.  I  admit  that  this  is  not  uni- 
versally nor  uniK>rmly  the  case.  There  are  some 
believers  who  are  much  troubled  at  the  approach 
of  death,  and  have  fearful  apprehensions  in  the 
prospect  of  eternity.  And  even  those  who  rise 
above  these  fears,  are  occasionally  disturbed  and 
alarmed,  and  complain,  with  the  Psalmist,  <<  Why 
standest  thou  afar  off;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy* 
self?"  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent 
believers  are  fearfully  assaulted  by  Satan  upon  the 
approach  of  the  king  of  terrors,  as  if  God  meant  ^ 
thereby  to  afford  encouragement  to  young  or  less 
perfect  Christians.  He  leaves  his  most  distin- 
guished servants  to  engage  in  a  contest  for  which 
he  has  given  them  grace  and  strength,  that  by  their 
victory  they  may  cheer  on  those  who  are  more  un- 
equal to  the  struggle.  These,  however,  are  rather 
exceptions  than  the  general  rule  with  regard  to  his 
dispensationsof  providence andgrace.  When  Chris- 
tians walk  in  darkness,  and  struggle  with  fears  and 
difGculties  under  sickness,  and  at  the  approach  of 
death,  they  may  not  have  been  perfecUy  sincere  and 
upright  in  the  course  of  their  nves.  They  may  not 
have  maintained,  with  stt£5cient  zeal,  a  warfare 
against  corruption  and  sin,  nor  attained  that  per- 
fection of  character  at  which  they  should  have 
aimed.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine  ^at  men  must 
look  to  any  attainment  of  their  own  as  a  ground 
of  acceptence,  or  source  of  comfort,  either  through 
life  or  at  death,  for  all  our  confidence  and  hope  at 
all  times  must  rest  wholly  on  tiie  mercy  of  God, 
reigning  through  the  righteousness  and  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  God  is  equiteble  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  grace  as  well  as  of  his  providence ; 
and,  liierefore,  those  who  have  most  simply 
and  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  his  service, 
and  have  done  and  attained  most  in  the  divine  life, 
usually  enjoy  the  greatest  peace  and  hope,  light 
and  joy,  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.  And,  oh, 
what  a  sight  is  tus,  my  brethren,  to  behold  a  man, 
especially  if  he  be  in  the  }« ime  of  life,  and  when 
about  to  enter  on  the  fruits  of  his  kbours,  looking 
round  on  all  he  is  leaving  with  perfect  oom[Jacency 
and  resignation,  and  looking  forward  to  death  and 
the  grave,  to  an  unseen  and  endless  eternity,  with 
peace  and  joy  I  The  world  and  all  that  it  possesses 
have  lost  their  charms  for  him,  or  rather  he  can 
give  them  all  up  cheerfully  fbr  the  sake  of  higher 
possessions  and  enjoyments.  Death  has  been  dis- 
armed of  its  terrors,  for  Christ  has  teken  away 
its  sting  and  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  triumphant 
knguage  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting;  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 
The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin 
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is  the  law,  but  thanks  be  to  God  who  g^veth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Similar 
to  this  is  the  song^  of  joy  and  triumph,  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  "  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again 
to  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God, 
through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  these  last  times."  The  death-beds  of  such  per- 
sons have  no  terrors.  One,  in  this  sinful  and 
miserable  world,  might  be  tempted  to  envy  them, 
and  to  wish  that  his  soul  was  in  their  soul's  stead ; 
«•  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  Turn  aside,  then,  my 
brethren,  and  contemplate  a  scene  of  this  kind. 
«  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

This  is  the  duty  enjoined  in  the  text,  and  I  have 
now  only,  in  this  application  and  improvement  of 
the  subject,  to  impress  the  duty  upon  your  minds. 
You  are  here  enjoined  to  mark  the  perfect  and 
behold  the  upright,  not  that  you  may  detect  some 
remaining  corraption  in  them,  as  a  ground  of  con- 
demnation,— ^not  even  as  the  subjects  of  barren 
admiration  and  useless  praise,  but  that  you  may 
imbibe  their  spirit  and  imitate  their  conduct ;  that 
you  may  choose  their  God  for  your  God,  and  their 
Saviour  for  your  Saviour, — may  be  as  zealous  and 
useful  as  they  were  through  fife,  enjoy  as  much 
peace  and  hope  in  death,  and  the  same  glory  and 
felicity  throughout  eternity. 

But  as  every  lesson  is  more  powerfully  enforced 
by  example  than  precept,  I  cannot  better  improve 
the  lesson  taught  in  the  text,  than  by  reminding 
you  of  the  example  of  him,  who  for  sometime 
laboured  in  this  place  in  holy  things,  but  "  has  now 
rested  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow 
him."     I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  you  must  have 
felt  how  suitable  all  that  has  been  said  was  to  his 
character  and  conduct.     "  Integrity  and  npright- 
ness  preserved  him."     Never  did  you  meet  with  a 
more  sincere  and  simple  hearted  Christian,  nor  one 
more  steady  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.     And  seldom,  if  ever,  have  you  seen  one 
attain  greater  perfection  of  character.     I  feel  that 
what  was  said  after  the  death  of  my  much  loved 
and  dearly  lamented  friend,  the  late   Rev.  Mr 
Geddes,  was  eminently  applicable  to  him.     '^  No 
doubt,"  said  Dr  Brown,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  in 
some  such  words  as  these,  "  No  doubt,  he  must 
have  had  his  imperfections  and  corruptions,  his 
errors  and  sins,  like  every  fallen  son  of  Adam,  but, 
I  confess,  I  never  saw  them."     In  like  manner,  I 
am  bound,  in  justice  to  Mr  Whyte,  to  say,  that 
after  the  closest  and  most  frequent  intercourse 
with  him,  so  long  as  he  lived  among  us,  I  never 
saw  any  thing  offensive  either  in  his  conversation 
or  conduct,  and  the  longer  and  more  intiniately  I 
knew  him,  the  more  be  rose  in  my  admiration  and 
affection.     And  how  agreeable  to  all  this  was  his 
death  1    The  language  of  the  text  describes  it  most 


accurately  and  graphically  ;  "  The  end  of  Biattma 
was  peace."  He  complained  occasionally  of  wak 
faith  and  cold  affections,  but  the  serenity  of  his 
mind  and  its  habitual  tranquillity  beamed  thiosgh 
his  very  countenance,  and  prognosticated  his  tnc. 
sition  to  that  place  where  there  is  fulness  of  jw 
and  pleasures  ror  evermore. 
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J^unnichen, 

Having  briefly  described  in  our  former  irtiele  tsj 
doctrines,  the  habits,  and  the  ecclc»MticBl  policy  rf 
the  ancient  Culdecs,  we  now  proceed  to  inquire  ott 
the  success  which  attended  their  labours. 

The  centuries  which  have  elapsed,  and  the  isadsar 
with  whidi,  at  an  after  period,  the  partinnsrfw 
Romish  Church  attempted  to  efface  all  mcmoml  ol  ar 
system  purer  than  then-  own,  render  it  s  nauter  oi 
some  difficulty  to  trace  out  the  progress  of  tbtfe  pn- 
mitive  missionaries ;  nor  does  it  appesr  ?«^/°J 
our  present  purpose  to  do  any  ihiag  wt»i  jj" 
barely  to  enumerate  some  of  the  districts  wtere  t«J 
had  planted  settlements,  and  acquired  sn  almost  on- 
limited  authority.  .  ,.^    ..     .„ 
Columba  had  done  much  during  his  hfe  of  dewMo. 
for  the  cause  of  Gospel  diffusion,  among  tie  tnbrtW 
Caledonia;  and  we  require  no  stronger  t<«^" 
the  ardour  with  which  his  successors  Pff?«**^^ 
Bame  grand  object,  than  the  widely  ramified  interwa  « 
their  body.     We  have  only  to  glance  st  iht  numiw,- 
the  widely  separated  situations  and  the  ^PJ^"  J 
their  reUgious  cstabUshments,  to  be  connnced  wa  « 
their  energy  and  of  their  sagacity;  for  *«*«  oi^ 
exertions  are  to  be  discovered  in  almost  every  imp^ 
station  and  commanding  locality,  from  tie  r«» 
Frith  to  the  Solway.                      _.   . ,       .  ^_, 
Abernethy,  long  the  seat  of  the  ^1^^.*=^^^^^ 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  ot  m  ^ 
establishments  on  the  mainhind,  as  earl;  •»  t^^. 
ning  of  the  7th  century.    Next  to  ^^J^^ 
dignity  was  Dunkeld,  which  rose  to  «np^, "  . 
Constantine,  king  of  the  Picts,  about  s  «*»?»  ^ 
and  on  which  the  honour  of  the  Culdec  pw"^  ^.^ 
conferred,  after  the  repeated  desoUUoM  of  low  »y 
Danes.     Situated  in  the  gorge  connecting  «»«-    ^ 
and  the  northern  districts  of  S^^*^"*  "Cc.a«* 
upon  both ;  but  never,  until  episwpised  ^^""^ 
it  seem  to  have  assumed  any  d»gM«y»  "\   •  ^  j- 
any  authority,  except  those  which  it  hsd  ffoivcu 

translation  from  lona.  ,         ^.iiiirtws''- 

Monasteries  were  at  different  periods  reareii.^ 

out  the  whole  country ;  of  which  the  "<^JT;b,at 
were  those  of  St.  Serf  in  ILcctleyeR^^^^ 
the  commencement  of  the  8th  <*nw»7'J<^j|j, 
Brechin,  Morttach  and  Monimusk  »  A^^jne, 
St.  Andrews.  Kirkcaldy,  (J^^^^^l^c^ 
Mailross,  Cramond,  Kirkcudbright,  f-*":  Ij,  uUnd 
while  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,- sli»^^^ti,e 
having  its  own  religious  establishment^"  j,  -^^ 
light  of  Christianity,  Hke  so  many  brig«  P 
ocean  coronet.  ^^^  by  * 

The  exertions  of  the  Culdees,  howerer,  -^ 
means  confined  to  Scotland.  Ats  wry^  ;^^,h 
there  are  accounts  of  Christians  «^'V"^x^rt^';^ 
of  England.  resembUng  the  CuWee* J^  ^r^^^  eoii^ 
who  (Uschumed  communion  witb  ^^ 


ssriea,  who  were  croflsiiig  over  from  the  continent  for 
tlie  purpose  of  reducing  Britain  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacj  of  the  holy  See.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  7th  century,  however,  we  have 
authentic  evidence  of  a  Mission  of  the  Culdees  into 
England.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  established 
a  monastery  in  Lindis&me, — and  having  been  him- 
self educated  by  the  Culdees,  he  invited  the  abbot  of 
loiia  to  supply  a  superior  for  the  infant  institution. 
From  that  time  forward,  Lindisfame  served  as  a  nur- 
sery for  Christian  teachers  to  disseminate  the  truth 
of  God  throughout  the  less  enlightened  districts  of  the 
south ;  and  through  the  exertions  of  Missionaries  from 
that  monastery,  England  seems  to  have  been  Chris- 
tianized nearly  as  far  South  as  the  Thames.  The  era  of 
Culdee  ascendancy  in  England,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  long  continuance,  after  this 
period.  The  Romish  Church  was  making  strong  ef- 
forts to  gain  such  a  fair  province  to  her  spiritual 
empire, — and  as  the  Culdees  refused  to  defer  to  the^ 
Papal  authority,  either  in  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
its  partizans  employed  all  their  subtlety  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  native  clergy  among  the  people, 
and  to  destroy  their  influence  with  the  nobles  and  the 
king.  And  at  a  synod  held  at  Whitby,  for  the  purpose 
of  debating  their  points  of  difference  in  the  presence 
of  king  Oswy,  Colman,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the 
establishment  in  Holy  Island,  "perceiving  that  his 
doctrine  was  rejected,  left  his  bishoprick  at  Lindis&me, 
and  returned  into  Scotland." 

There  are  abundant  proofs,  in  the  history  of  these 
times,  of  the  irrecondleable  differences,  in  form  and 
doctrine,  that  existed  betwixt  the  native  Church  and 
Romanism,  and  of  the  unbending  resistance  which  the 
Culdees  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  Papal  supre- 
macy. Almost  aU  the  Culdee  clergy  in  England  re- 
signed their  livings,  and  returned  with  Colman  to 
Scotland,  and  many  of  them  afterwards  bore  the  brand 
of  excommunication,  some  even  the  flames  of  martyr- 
dom, rather  than  apostatise  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Nor  does  this  opposition  seem  to  have 
existed  in  Britain  merely,  but  in  Ireland  also,  where 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  tyranny  was  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  establish  a  throne  for  Popery,  over  the  ruins 
of  the  native  fiuth. 

Such  being  the  doctrines  and  dispositions  of  the 
Culdees,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  policy,  so  unscrupulous 
as  that  of  Rome,  would  long  brook  such  a  rivalry, 
without  putting  every  engine  in  exercise  for  over- 
throwing opposition.  At  an  early  period,  measures 
were  planned  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  Culdees 
of  Scotland  to  the  Papal  sway ;  but  unhesitating  and 
unprincipled  as  the  partizans  of  Papacy  have  ever  been, 
in  the  measures  which  they  have  adopted,  yet  were  their 
schemes,  in  their  origin,  generally  characterized  by  a 
caution,  which,  although  it  might  render  their  move- 
ments more  tardy,  did  not,  by  any  means,  render  them 
lesd  &tal; — affording  sufficient  evidence  of  their  pos- 
session of  a  full  share  of  the  serpent*s  wisdom,  however 
slender  their  claims  to  the  harmleatness  of  the  dove. 
Perceiving  that  the  public  mind  would  not  brook  the 
immediate  and  violent  expulsion  of  a  religious  body 
on  whom  the  nation  had  looked  for  centuries,  as  their 
spiritual  directors,  the  Romish  policy  at  flrst  tended 
rather  to  undermine  than  to  overthrow — ^to  weaken 
gradually,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  exterminate. 
The  simplest  mode  of  procedure,  and  one  to  which 
the  sagacity  of  the  Papal  agents  failed  not  to  have  re- 
course, was  to  employ  aU  those  arts,  (and  nobody 
^ew  better  how  to  exercise  them  than  they,)  which 
appeared  most  £aivourable  for  seducing  the  simple 
minds  of  the  British  clergy  from  the  primitive  faith. 
The  success  of  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  very 
limited.  Adomnan,  indeed,  at  one  period  abbot  of 
lona,  wai  during  a  visit  to  England,  a.  d,  702,  in- 


duced to  conform  to  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Upon  his  return  to  lona,  he  used 
every  endeavour  to  induce  his  brethren  to  follow  his 
example,  but  without  success;  "for,**  says  a  Papal 
writer,  *'  he  ^Adomnan)  was  not  able  to  reduce  to  a 
better  mind  tne  monks  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Hi, 
over  whom  he  presided  as  ruler."  Some  instances  may 
be  found,  in  after  times,  of  leading  Culdee  ecclesiastics, 
who  joined  the  Romish  Church,  but  these  both  rare 
and  isolated ;  so  that  we  read  of  David  I.  being  neces- 
sitated to  appoint  foreigners  to  vacant  benefices,  as  the 
native  clergy  would  not  conform  to  the  Church  which 
he  was  determined  to  uphold. 

Failing  thus  in  the  attempt  io  allure  the  family  of 
lona  to  apostasy,  the  next  expedient  tended  to  weaken 
the  hold  which  the  native  clergy  had  on  the  public 
affection  and  the  national  esteem.  And  this  the  Popish 
emissaries  attempted  to  effect,  by  lessening  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Culdees, — by  divesting  them  of  their  pub- 
lic influence, — ^by  increasing  the  number  of  Episcopal 
Sees, — and  by  presenting  an  incessant  contrast  beviixt 
the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  the  native  forms,  and 
the  imposing  pomp  of  the  Romish  ritual.  When,  bow- 
ever,  these  gentler  measures  failed  of  effecting  the 
purpose  intended,  the  Romish  priesthood  began  to  em- 
ploy  means  less  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  that  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  both  parties  were  professors. 

It  is  recorded  that  some  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Adomnan,  Nethan,  king  of  the  Picts,  the  third  of  that 
name,  instigated  by  one  of  the  Popish  ecclesiastics, 
•*  expelled  the  family  of  lona  beyond  Drumalbin,"  (the 
Grampians,)  "  and  established  at  lona  an  abbot  and 
monks  more  submissive  to  the  Papal  authority."  Several 
years  afterwards,  however,  upon  the  demise  of  Nethan, 
the  family  of  lona,  (as  the  original  Culdees  were 
styled,)  seems  to  have  recovered  their  ancient  resi- 
dence and  privileges,  and  to  have  enjoyed  comparative 
tranquillity,  until,  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  the. 
Danes,  by  repeated  descents,  once  and  again  ravaged 
the  island,  plundering  the  monastery  and  murdering  the 
ecclesiastics,  after  which  the  remains  of  Columba  were 
removed  from  lona  to  a  more  secure  resting-place; 
and  although  notice  is  found  of  Culdees  resident  there, 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  yet  had 
the  importance  of  the  establishment  declined,  until 
nothing  remained  except  the  expiring  twilight  of  its 
once  glorious  sunshine. 

But  in  thus  pursuing  the  fate  of  lona,  we  have  some- 
what overstepped  the  regular  progress  of  the  history  of 
the  Culdees.  The  reign  of  David  I.  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  to  their  power.  From  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  leading  ob-  ' 
ject  was  to  crush  the  native  form  of  worship,  and  erect 
the  Papacy  upon  its  ruins.  For  this  purpose,  he  loaded 
the  Rombh  ecclesiastics  with  favours,  and  the  Romish 
establishments  vnth  grants  of  land  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  also  well  earned  the  title  of  heintf  a  sore  saint  to 
the  crown :  and  that  he  might  accomplish  his  purpose  the 
more  effectually,  he  introduced  canons  regular  into  all 
the  Culdee  ablraicies,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  primitive  possessors,  in  those  districts  particularly, 
where  their  authority  was  predominant. 

By  degrees  the  canons,  protected  by  court  influence, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  authority,  began  to 
assume  the  internal  management  of  the  convents ;  for 
David  I.  enacted,  that  where  the  Culdees  conformed  to 
the  Romish  rule,  they  might  be  allowed  to  retain  quiet 
possession  of  their  benefices,  but  that  in  the  event  of 
their  resisting,  they  should  either  be  summarily  ejected, 
or  at  least  that,  whenever  vacancies  occurred,  these 
should  be  supplied  by  ecclesiastics  inimical  to  the  Cul- 
dee interest Such  was  the  course  pursued  in  the 

different  Culdee  establishments,  particularly  those  of 
Monimuak,  Abemethy,  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and  St. 
Andrews ;  aiid  to  such  an  extent  was  the  practice  pe^ 
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listed  in,  that  the  Culdees,  at  laft,  feeling  themaelyefl 
degraded,  by  continuing  as  mere  tubordinatei  m  eitua- 
tionb  where  their  right  to  rule  had  formerly  been 
undisputed,  not  only  retired  in  great  numbers  from  their 
charges,  but  withdrew  altogether  from  the  ecdeaiastical 
profession,  so  that  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  address- 
ed'letters  to  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the  realm, 
prohibitiog  them  from  countenancing  or  harbooring 
such  as  had  thus  returned  to  the  secular  life. 

But  subtle  and  vieorous  as  were  the  measures  em- 
ployed by  the  Papal  power,  to  crush  Culdeeism  laid 
gain  ascendancy  in  Scotland,  yet  such  were  the  spirit 
and  intrepidity  of  the  native  preachers,  and  such  be- 
sides was  the  bold  which  they  had  of  the  affections  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community,  that  bridled  and 
curbed  as  they  were  by  the  influence  of  the  court  and 
the  nobles,  yet  did  they  long  repel  with  success  the 
yoke  of  Papid  superstition :  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
of  the  authority  of  Rome  being  acknowledged,  or  any 
Papal  legate  being  received  m  Scotland,  until  De 
Crema  came  in  that  capacity  as  fiir  as  Roxburgh,  where 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  monarch  himself, 
and  a  few  of  the  nobles ;  but  even  at  that  6me,  very  few 
indeed  of  the  people  of  Scotland  seem  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  act ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  instance 
of  an  appeal  being  made,  by  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  until  the  meeting  at  Norham,  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  the  claim  ci  the  archbishop  of 
York,  to  be  metropolitan  of  Scotland.  Even  then  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  seem  to  have  adopted  submission  to 
Rome,  as  the  least  dangerous  of  two  alternatives  ;  and 
young  Murray,  while  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
holy  See,  hurled  against  England  the  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude with  great  power,  and  with  most  honourable  re- 
ference to  the  former  exertions  of  the  Culdee  preachers : 
"  It  is  true,  English  nation,  thou  mightest  have  been 
noble,  and  more  noble  than  some  other  nations,  if  thou 
hadst  not  craftily  turned  the  power  of  thy  nobility, 
and  the  strength  of  thy  fearful  might,  into  the  pre- 
sumption of  tyranny,  and  the  knowledge  of  liberal 
science  into  the  shifting  glosses  of  sophistry ;  but  thou 
disposest  not  thy  purposes  as  if  thou  wert  led  with 
reason,  and  being  puffed  up  with  thy  strong  armies, 
and  trusting  in  thy  great  wealth,  thou  attemptest,  in 
thy  wretched  ambition  and  lust  of  domineering,  to  bring 
under  thy  jurisdiction  thy  neighbour  provinces  and 
nations,  more  noble,  I  will  not  say,  in  multitude  or 
power,  but  in  lineage  and  antiquity ;  and  to  whom,  if 
thou  wilt  consider  andent  records,  thou  shouldest 
rather  have  been  humbly  obedient,  or  at  least,  laying 
aside  thy  rancour,  have  reigned  together  in  perpetual 
love ;  and  now  with  all  widkedness  of  pride  that  thou 
showest,  without  any  reason  or  law,  but  in  thy  am- 
bitious power,  thou  seekest  to  oppress  thy  mother,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  from  the  beginning  hath 
been  catholique  and  free,  and  which  brought  thee,  when 
thou  wast  straying  in  the  wilderness  of  heathenism, 
into  the  safeguard  of  the  true  fidth  and  way  unto  life, 
even  unto  Jesus  the  author  of  eternal  rest.  She  did 
wash  thy  kings,  and  princes,  and  people,  in  the  laver 
of  holy  baptism ;  she  taught  thee  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  instructed  thee  in  moral  duties ;  she  did  ac- 
cept many  of  thy  nobles,  and  others  of  meaner  rank, 
when  they  were  desirous  to  learn  to  read,  and  gladly  gave 
them  daily  entertainment  without  price,  books  also  to 
read,  and  instruction  freely ;  she  did  also  appoint,  or- 
dain, and  consecrate  thy  bishops  and  priests ;  by  the 
space  of  thirty  years  and  above,  she  maintained  the 
primacy  and  pontifical  dignity  within  thee  on  the  north 
tide  of  Thames,  as  Bede  witnesseth.  And  now,  I  pray, 
what  recompense  renderest  thou  now  unto  her,  that 
hath  bestowed  so  many  benefits  upon  thee  ?  is  it  bond- 
age, or  such  as  Judea  rendered  unto  Chriat,  evil  for 
good  ?  It  seemeth  no  other  thing.  Then  unkinde  vine, 
iow  art  thou  turned  into  bitteruew  ?    W«  looked  for 


^pes,  and  tiiou  broughtest  forth  wdde  gnpea— Jw 
judgment,  and  behold  iniauity  and  eryfng.** 

After  this,  howeirer,  appeals  to  Rome  becune  more 
common,  and  nearly  a  century  af^erwarda,  we  fiai  aa 
appeal  carried  thither  by  tiie  Culdeea  themsdves, 
against  the  canons  regular,  regarding  the  immagcoMiit  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  in  St.  Andrew^i  i  ^ducli«  ma  tea^ 
hare  been  anticipated,  terminated  in  the  Bueoeaa  of  ^ 
popish  party,  and  tended  to  hasten  the  orerthrom  ef 
the  already  tottering  fisbrie  of  Culdedam.  Tiaeir  sab- 
misnon  to  Rome  seems  only  to  have  been  extorted, 
after  the  body  had  been  so  stunned  by  tlie  vioIeBv* 
and  duration  of  the  contest,  as  to  be  ahnost  on  the  poiat 
of  expiring ;  and  afler  the  close  of  the  tfairteeoch  ecu- 
tury,  they  ceased  altogether  to  be  spokea  of  as  a  <&- 
tinct  and  separate  society. 

Isolated  and  petty  establlshmenta  may  have  eziated«. 
and  a  few  of  the  youth  may  even  afterwards  have  eoa- 
tinned  to  be  train^  up  in  the  '*  good  old  vmy  d  their 
ftthers,"  and  some  expiring  atniggiea  for  indepeodeafsi 
may  have  been  attempted ;  but  they  were  only  lie 
struggles  portending  dissolution,  hourly  beeonifif 
fiunler  and  fainter,  untQ  the  living  {wiocipln  beeaBs  ■£ 
last  utterly  extinguished. 

Almost  at  the  moment,  however,  that  ^tte  mfty  sad 
crooked  policy  of  Rome  had  compassed  tlieir  nan,  tai 
trampled  on  the  purity  of  the  primitive  foHli  aad  ura^ 
ship  in  Scotland,  we  are  furnished  with  a  scriki^g 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fteat  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  not  "  leaving  himself  without  a  witnua,*  in 


any  land. 

The  Culdees,  as  we  have  seen,  ceased  not  to  tidtt 
as  a  body,  until  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  foorteea^ 
century.  By  that  time  the  great  Reformation  was  dswa- 
ing  on  the  continent,  and  even  in  England,  md  as  a 
very  early  period  afterwards  made  its  appeanmtt  ia 
the  more  remote  districts  of  Scotland :  men,  proftKOg 
scriptural  opinions,  appearing,  in  great  nunbeia,  sad 
testifying  against  the  corruptions  of  tbe  Obnrdi  d 
Rome  May  we  not  suppose,  that  although,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  the  Culdeea  had  been  extermiBiiid. 
yet  had  there  been  preserved  a  goodly  reeidee,  **  who 
had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Bad  i'*  and  whaat  chft- 
dren  trained  up  in  the  purity  <^  the  fohh,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  uprearing  the  banner  of  tht 
Reformation  ?  And  may  we  not  also  consider  it  pio- 
bable,  that  the  remains  ci  that  ipirit»  whieh  bed  b- 
duced  their  frithers  to  contend  ao  gallantly  for  tht 
independence  of  their  Church,  and  the  aimpbdiy  of  her 
worship,  nuty  have  been  the  sparlc,  which,  at  a  fof  wv 
day,  Kwoke  all  the  national  enei)giea  of  Scotland  to 
resist  the  yoke  of  Prelatie  servitude  ? 

Thus  have  we  toudied  briely  upon  the  eiriy  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  Scotland  by  Cotnniba,— 
of  its  pr<»ress  under  hu  sueeeaeors,  and  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  eodesiaatical  uidependence  of  the  naooa 
to  the  Papal  Supremat^.  We  hope  to  proaecnte  the 
subject  still  farther,  by  inquiring  into  the  Inalory  of  tW 
reign  of  Popery  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  mond  an4 
spiritual  darkness  which,  under  its  tyn«ny,  over- 
spread our  land.  In  the  meantime  we  r^)oioe  1^  ia 
any  dej^ree,  we  have  assisted  in  recalling  to  neaory 
a  page  in  our  history  not  ingloriooa  or  naintifescing, 
because  almost  forgotten,— but  well  atorad  withdeteals 
of  the  straggles  and  triumphs  of  our  anceaton,  in  the 
cause  of  the  *'  fiiith  once  ddi  vered  to  the  aaian  ;**  «r  bi 
leading  attention  to  a  body  of  ocHfsiastics^  atbo  bav« 
been  traduced  by  P^piita^  misrepresented  by  PAdntiala, 
and  too  mudi  neglected  by  Presbyterians. 

We  look  back  proudly,  and  witti  good  reasOR  too,  to 
the  age  of  our  Refonnatbn  8trogslei»  end  bonnk  of  tke 
foithfiilness  which  chaiaeterifed  the  mait/itd  di  ~ 
of  our  Covenants  { — ^we  need  not  however  be  i 
to  extend  our  reseatehee  beyond  auoh  i 
nay  find  oar  Church'i  iniwb  oaUisoned  wilb  rtflH^ 


vx  ■■riMsr  u-iuuipoB  •uu  ov  vMruer  iiouBy  ■on  rvau  vegw- 

tered  therein  the  name  of  many  a  spiritu^  hero,  whose 
memory  ought  to  he  emhalmed  in  the  hearts  of  their 
grateful  posterity. 

A  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER'S  VIEW  OP 

PRATER. 

EtTLBR,  a  highly  gifted  man  and  true  philosopher,  gires 

many  excellent  warnings  against  pretenders  to  science, 

who  go  adrii't,  having  no  anchor  for  their  soul : 

*'  Or,  shipwreckad,  light  upon  the  ooMt 
Fake  fires  that  oth«n  may  h«  lott.*' 

We  are  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken  and  a  &ther- 
less  world.  Our  God  is  the  hearer  and  the  answerer 
of  prayer.  The  following  extract  from  Euler*s  Letters 
to  a  German  Princess,  shows  how  simple  a  thing  it  is 
for  a  mind  truly  enlightened  to  believe,  not  only  that 
God  is,  but  also  that  hfi  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them 
that  diligently  seek  him. 

**  Before  continuing  my  remarks  on  philosophy  and 
physics,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  show  your  Royal 
Highness  their  connection  with  religion.  However 
absurd  and  foolish  the  sentiments  of  a  philosopher  be, 
he  is  so  headstrong  that  he  will  not  admit  of  any  reli- 
gious sentiment  or  doctrine  which  is  not  conformable 
to  his  system  of  philosophy ;  thence  most  of  the  sects 
and  heresies  in  religion  have  arisen.  Many  systems  of 
philosophy  are  really  in  contradicrion  with  religion ; 
but  divine  truths  might  well  bear  down  human  reveries 
if  the  pride  of  philosophers  offered  no  obstacle. 

*'  If  true  philosophy  sometimes  appear  contrary  to 
religion,  that  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  and  we 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  objections. 
I  am  going  to  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness  an  ob- 
jection which  almost  all  philosophical  systems  furnish 
affainst  prayer.  Religion  prescribes  to  us  this  duty, 
with  the  assurance  that  God  will  grant  our  wishes  and 
prayers,  provided  they  be  eonformable  to  the  precepts 
he  has  given  lis.  On  the  other  band,  philosophy  teaches 
us,  that  all  the  events  of  this  world  happen  conformably 
to  the  coarse  of  nature  established  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  our  prayers  cannot  cause  any  change  unless  it 
he  maintained  that  God  works  continual  miradet  in 
&vour  of  our  prayers.  This  objection  is  all  the  strong- 
er, since  revelation  itself  assures  us  that  God  has  esta- 
blished the  course  of  all  the  events  in  the  world,  and 
that  nothing  can  happen  which  God  has  not  foreseen 
from  all  eternity.  Is  it  then  credible,  say  they,  that 
God  will  change  this  established  course  in  £Bivour  of 
all  the  prayers  that  the  £iithful  address  to  him  ?  It  is 
thus  that  unbelievers  try  to  shake  our  confidence.  But 
1  observe,  first,  that  when  God  established  the  course 
of  the  world,  and  arranged  all  events  which  were  to 
happen,  he  had  respect  at  the  same  time  to  all  the 
drcumstanoes  which  should  accompany  each  event, 
and  in  particular  to  the  dispositions,  to  the  wishes, 
and  prayers  of  each  intelligent  being,  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  all  events  was  made  quite  in  ae- 
oordance  with  all  these  circumstances.  When,  there- 
fore, a  believer  now  addresses  a  prayer  acceptable 
to  God,  he  must  not  imagine  that  that  prayer  has 
orJy  now  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God.  He 
had  already  heard  that  prayer  from  all  eternity,  and 
Mince  this  merciful  Father  has  judged  it  worthy  of  be- 
ing regarded,  he  has  arranged  the  world  expressly  in 
favour  of  that  prayer,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fulfil- 
ment might  be  a  consequence  of  the  natural  course  of 
events.  It  is  thus  that  God  grants  the  prayers  of  be- 
lievers without  working  miracles,  although  we  have  no 
reason  to  deny  that  God  has  worked  and  may  still  work 
true  miracles.  This  fact,  that  the  order  of  the  world 
it  fixed,  hx  from  rendering  our  pjnyers  useless  as  free- 


ifUiuKcni  uinrin,  ihuaw  uicrewM»  uur  Qoiuuieiici:,  «»u:a- 

ing  us  the  oonsoGng  truth  that  all  our  prayers  have 
already  been  presented,  from  the  beginning,  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty ;  that  they  have  their 
place  in  the  plan  of  the  world  as  data,  according  to 
which,  events  should  be  ruled  agreeably  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Would  they  suppose  that  our 
condition  would  be  better,  if  God  had  no  knowledge 
of  our  prayers  before  we  offered  them,  and  then  to 
reverse  ike  order  of  nature  in  our  favour ;  that  would 
be  very  contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  would 
weaken  his  adorable  perfections.  Would  there  not  be 
reason,  then,  to  say  that  this  world  was  a  very  im- 
perfect work  ?  That  God  might  indeed  wish  to  favour 
the  petitions  of  the  faithful,  but  that  not  having  fore- 
seen them  he  was  obliged  to  interrupt  the  order  of 
nature  every  moment,  if  he  would  not  altogether  neglect 
the  wants  of  intelligent  beings,  who  form  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  world.  For  to  what  end  create 
this  material  world,  full  of  the  greatest  wonders,  if 
there  were  not  intelligent  beings  capable  of  being 
attracted  to  the  adoration  of  God,  and  to  the  closest 
union  with  their  Creator,  in  which,  without  doubt, 
their  greatest  happiness  consists?  Hence,  we  must 
absolutely  conclude  that  intelligent  beings  and  their 
welfare  must  have  been  the  principal  object  with  God 
in  fixing  the  arrangement  of  this  world,  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  all  die  events  which  take  place  in  the 
world  are  in  the  most  wonderful  union  with  the  wants 
of  all  intelligent  beings,  in  order  to  eonduct  them  to 
true  happiness.  No  constraint,  however,  can  take  place, 
on  account  of  the  liberty  whidi  is  as  essential  to  spirits 
as  extension  is  to  matter.  Thus,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  there  are  intelligent  beings  who  never  arrive  at 
their  happiness.  It  is  in  that  union  of  spirits  with  the 
events  of  the  world  that  divine  providence  consists,  in 
which  every  one  has  the  consolation  of  participating ; 
so  that  every  one  may  rest  assured  that  from  all  eternity 
he  is  included  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  and  that  even 
all  that  happens  to  him  is  in  the  closest  connection  with 
his  most  pressing  wants,  and  which  tend  to  his  safety 
and  salvation. 

*'  How  much  should  this  eonsideration  increase  our 
confidence  in,  and  our  love  for  that  divine  providence, 
on  which  all  religion  is  founded  I  Hence,  your  Royal 
Highness  will  see,  on  these  grounds,  philosophy  can 
mdke  no  successful  assault  on  religion." 


CHRISTIAN  TREASURT. 

22«st^fKNi.-^Real  heartfelt  submission  to  the  will 
of  God  in  pain,  sickness,  crosses,  every  thing,  never  was 
the  work  of  a  man's  own  spirit ;  and  when  it  comes 
from  above  in  answer  to  prayer,  is  full  amends  for  all 
we  can  sufifer.  By  psin  God  drives  me  to  prayer, 
teaches  me  what  prayer  is*  and  inclines  me  to  pray. 
Why  should  a  man  complain,  or  think  his  lot  hard, 
when  he  has  God  to  live  with,  and  order  all  his  affairs 
in  this  world,  and  to  do  so  when  he  dies  ?  Submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  with  experience  of  support  in  pain, 
sickness,  affliction,  is  a  more  joyous  and  happy  state 
than  any  degree  of  health  or  worldly  prosperity.  If 
chastisement  is  a  token  pf  God's  love,  why  should  I 
faint  under  it,  or  so  much  desire  release  firom  it,  till  it 
has  done  its  work  ?  I  must  suffer  and  die,>*with  the 
help  of  God  I  will  suffer  and  die. — Adam.  (^Private 
ThoughU.) 

A  true  s^yn^. — ^Better  men  reptoadi  that  for  thy 
conver9ion,  than  eonscisnce  reproach  thee  for  thy  ol>- 
stinacy.  Xj^^  reproaches  of  an  awakened  and  wounded 
conscience^  y^  ba  very  terrible,  not  to  be  denied,  not 
to  be  ans\^c.^^4  tkOt  to  be  endured.     As  long  as  Job's 


to  be  uisw  4  tkOt  to  be  enaucao.  As  long  as  JoD  s 
heart  did  -^  ie^^^^  ^^  ^^^  witnessed  Us  integrity, 
he  could  K^  W  ^»*:^%  ftiends*  e?ti«»«i«  .ml  >«- 
proachea  ^^  ^^^  Old  Aitfi^* 
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HEART  NOTES« 

By  THE  Rev.  David  Landsbobottqr, 
Minuter  of  Stevenstofu 

A  COED  unseen  binds  to  the  natal  ion 
Our  willing  hearts.     Than  thread  of  gossamer, 
Though  filmier  far,  we  own  its  mighty  power. 
Nor  yields  the  harpsichord  to  beauty*s  touch 
More  rapturous  response,  than  yield  our  hearts. 
Whene'er  in  aft^r-Ufe  this  cord  is  struck. 
Though  earth's  diameter  should  intervene 
Betwixt  us  and  the  spot  that  gave  us  birth. 
Where  first  a  mother's  cherished  name  we  lisped, 
Or  clomb  a  fether's  knee ;  or  waadng  strong. 
Strove  in  the  wave,  or  on  the  sunny  plain, 
In  sportive  rivalry  with  loved  compeers ; 
Or  in  the  village  school,  the  path  of  lore 
Delighted  trode,  and  grasped  the  wished-for  prize. 

More  blessed  he  whom  cord  of  heavenly  love 
Binds  to  the  world  unseen.     Thrice  blest  the  man 
Whose  heart  the  Lord  has  touthed,  and  touching  said, 
«  Awake,  awake,  dead  heart ! "  and  as  he  spake, 
The  quickening  Spieit  breathes,  the  soul  awakes, 
And  'scaped  the  doom  of  death,  now  pants  for  heaven. 
Yielded  the  heart  till  then  but  jarring  sounds ; 
Or  if  at  times  a  dulcet  strain  was  struck. 
The  stinted  strain  spoke  but  of  earth  and  time. 
But  now,  like  harp  new  strung,  in  nobler  lay, 
The  heart  can  tell  of  Him  who  raught  its  cords 
Strains  which  might  stay  an  angel  on  the  wing. 
On  radiant  pinions  poised,  to  lend  an  ear 
To  sweeter  hymns  than  sung  in  Eden's  bowers 
The  primal  pair,  the  loveliest  work  of  God. 
Of  goodness  infinite,  of  boundless  power. 
Of  wisdom  wonderful  in  all  his  works. 
Enraptured  they  would  sing.     But  man  renewed 
Can  strike  a  lomer  note  than  ever  thrilled 
In  sinless  Paradise  th'  unsullied  heart. 
Or  woke  the  in&nt  echoes  as  they  lay 
In  peaceful  slumber  near  the  tree  of  life. 
For  man  redeemed  can  sing  of  mercy  ;  sing 
The  blissful  song  which  angels  cannot  learn. 
Which  cheers  his  pilgrimage,  and  fits  the  heart 
For  sweeter  symphonies  in  Zion's  land. 
Feeble,  indeed,  his  song  while  here  below ; 
And  yet,  at  times,  bums  not  the  holy  flame. 
When  in  the  sanctuary  His  praise  he  hears, 
Who  died,  though  Prince  of  life,  to  save  from  death. 
And  lives,  that  we  may  live  for  evermore  ? 
These  joys  are  preludes  of  the  bliss  to  come. 
See  you  these  swallows,  now  that  autumn's  breath. 
And  shortening  days,  prockim  a  winter  near. 
How  thick  they  congregate  on  turret-top. 
With  twittering  song  to  cheer  each  other's  heart. 
And  prune  the  willing  wing  for  timely  flight 
To  lands  of  brighter  sky  and  balmier  breeze  ? 
Even  so  believers  up  to  God's  own  house. 
As  travellers  Zion-ward,  delight  to  go. 
To  hear  and  sing  of  Christ,  and  trace  the  way 
Which  leads  the  ransomed  to  Emmanuel's  land. 
As  beats  the  pilgrim's  fainting  heart  with  joy. 
When  in  the  wilds  of  some  far  distant  land. 
Remote  from  early  friends,  he  sudden  hears. 
In  accents  sweet  of  Scotia's  Doric  tongue, 
Some  tuneful  lay,  erst  heard  by  classic  Tweed, 
Or  splendid  Clyde,  or  lovely  banks  of  Ken, 
Recsdling  now  the  distant  and  the  past. 
With  all  the  vividness  of  life  and  truth,— 
Even  so  at  Jesus'  name,  our  Saviour- God, 
Th'  enraptured  soul,  rising  on  wings  of  fire, 
Traatoeoda  the  little  bounds  of  earth  and  time, 


Mounts  to  heaven's  portals,  scans  Hhe  reslfts  of  jojr 
Beholds  the  martyr  band, — ^the  anthem  hears 
Of  saints  in  light*  onoe  known  and  loved  below, 
And,  rapt  In  beatific  vision,  cries, 
'*  How  long!  how  long!  when  shall  I  be  with  Chri^.! 
When  shall  I  strike  these  glorious  golden  harps  1 
When  shall  I  join  your  holy,  happy  throng  I 
Even  now  fulfil  thy  promise,  Son'«  King. 
Come,  quickly  come !     Amen,  even  quickly  come ! 
He  comes  I  he  comes  I  I  hear  his  chariot  wheels ! 

0  mercy  infinite  I     He  comes  to  save  1 

1  see  his  radiant  smile  I     I  hear  his  voice ! 
His  voice  is  love !     His  promise  is  fulfilled. 
And,  bliss  ineffiible  I  I  am  the  Lord's  I " 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Talent  combined  with  Piety. — Ann  Baynird,  d^ 
scended  from  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  family,  ^s 
bom  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1671  H-* 
parents  perceiving  her  lively  genius,  joined  witJi  i»- 
tural  desire  for  learning,  gave  her  a  very  liberal  ede> 
tion,  which  she  improved  to  the  bc^  and  nobk^ 
purposes.  She  was  skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Grf.- 
languages,  in  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  Her  nKr- 
positions  in  Latin  displayed  uncommon  hdiitj  a 
elegance  of  expression.  She  had  a  strong  and  ca;«^ 
dous  memory,  a  comprehensive  and  exalted  mind  <& 
coveting  more  and  more  knowledge.  **  In  this  fsr." 
cular  alone,"  she  would  often  say,  *'  it  is  a  sdn  to  dc 
contented  vriih  a  little."  But,  with  all  her  geniu«  u* 
her  acquirements,  she  was  free  from  vanity  and  i5f 
tation.  With  profound  humility  and  pro&tntios  "^ 
mind,  she  testified  with  Paul :  *'  I  count  all  thingi  k. 
loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  CB' 
Jesus  my  Lord."  She  used  often  to  say,  '*  that  lus 
learning  is  of  little  worth,  unless,  as  a  hsndatd,  r. 
leads  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  revealed  in  tk  G^^ 
pel,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour."  «*  What  avails, "  *» 
she,  *'  Solomon  s  skill  in  the  works  of  nature,  if  ^ 
do  not  discern  the  God  of  nature  ?  Of  what  ad>«- 
tage  is  it  to  be  versed  in  astronomy,  if  we  never  stafiv 
by  our  holy  practices,  to  arrive  at  die  blessed  regiffi' 
or  to  be  so  skilful  in  arithmetic,  that  we  can  di»i^ 
and  subdivide  to  the  smallest  fraction,  if  we  do  r- 
learn  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  bear:* 
unto  wisdom  ?  or  to  understand  the  diseases  of  tl' 
body,  if  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  the  halm  "* 
Gilead,  the  wine  and  oil  of  the  good  Samaritan,  -b' 
Lord  Jeaus,  to  pour  into  the  wounds  of  our  soak?'' 

A  Deaf-Mute A  gentleman  in  Paris,  superintfl>J 

ent  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  dwf »" 
dumb  children,  was  asked  by  a  friend  permU^ioa  *j 
propose  an  inquiry  to  the  children  under  his  care,  *!:■ 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  mental  impro^ 
ment.  Having  received  permission,  he  wrote  the  qa^ 
tion  on  the  wall,  *•  Doth  God  reason  ?"  One  of  ^^ 
children  immediately  wrote  underneatii,  *•  God  bo«; 
and  sees  every  thing.  Reasoning  imf^es  doM  ^ 
uncertainty ;  therefore  God  doth  not  reason."       _ 
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TAKE  HEED  WHAT   YOU   THINK. 
Bt  James  Olassyoed,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

It  19  a  common  saying,  and,  nnder  dne  limitation, 
expresses  an  acknowledged  tratb,  that  "  thou^ 
is  free."  But  an  important  distinction  must  be 
attended  to.  For,  in  its  more  common  and  popu- 
lar acceptation,  the  saying  includes  two  things 
very  difi^rent  in  their  nature  and  effect,  namely, 
that  our  thoughts  are  independent  of  control 
from  our  fellow-men,  and  also  that,  being  sponta- 
neous in  their  rise  and  exercise,  they  are,  m  like 
manner,  withdrawn  from  our  own  jurisdiction, 
and  are  among  the  number  of  those  operations 
and  agencies  for  which  we  are  not  properly  ac- 
countd)le.  Now,  the  former  proposition  is  true, 
but  the  latter  is  not,  except  m  a  ver^r  qualified 
sense,  otherwise  we  should  be  placed  in  a  very 
different  situation  from  that  in  which  we  actually 
stand.  If  we  had  no  power  to  regulate  the  train 
of  our  thoughts  and  imaginations,  which  are  the 
material  as  well  as  instrument  employed  in  rea- 
Koning,  or  to  govern  the  early  suggestions  of  affec- 
tion and  desire,  which  lead  to  action,  the  ground 
of  that  responsibility  whidi  we  feel,  both  for  our 
intellectual  judgments  and  our  moral  conduct, 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed  and  taken 
away.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  conscience, 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  revelation,  that  we  are 
answerable  for  our  evil  thoughts  as  well  as  for 
our  evil  deeds.  And  a  moderate  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  actings  of  his  own  mind  will  satisiy 
every  one  that  this  responsibility  attaches  not 
only  to  such  thoughts  as  have  acquired  the 
character  and  force  of  intentions  and  settled 
purposes  of  action,  which  is  the  most  important 
acceptation  of  what  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  but  also  to  the  preceding 
steps  of  their  progress  while  they  yet  remain  as 
apprehensions  and  suggestions  of  the  fancy.  And 
the  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious.  For  expe- 
rience shows  how  intimate  is  that  connection 
between  the  first  rising  of  sinful  or  of  idle  ima« 
ginations  and  their  unfolding  into  act,  which  is 
described  by  the  apostle,  (James  i.  1 5,)  how  directly 
the  indulgence  at  vain  and  foolish  thoughts  leads 
not  onl  V  to  vain  and  foolish  words,  but  to  forbid- 
den and  sinful  actions. 
Vol.  IL 


What  are  the  declarations  of  Scripture  upon 
this  point  ?  We  read  there,  in  the  description  of 
the  early  wickedness  of  man  upon  the  earth,  that 
God  saw  "  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  Gen.  vi. 
5.  In  the  prophet's  rebuke  of  Judah  for  their 
sins,  he  charges  them  with  the  "  vain  thoughts" 
which  lodged  within  them.  Jer.  iv.  14.  Our 
Saviour,  in  describing  those  things  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart,  defile  a  man,  mentions,  in 
like  manner,  first,  "  evil  thoughts."  Matf.  xv.  19. 
The  Psalmist  declares  that  he  hates  "  vain 
thoughts."  Ps.  cxix.  113.  And  the  apostle  gives 
a  catalogue  of  good  and  virtuous  thoughts,  to  be 
understood,  of  course,  as  in  contrast  to  those 
which  are  evil  and  forbidden.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

The  inference  which  must  obviously  be  dra\^'n 
from  these  and  similar  declarations  and  warnings 
in  the  Word  of  God  is,  that  men  shall  be  called 
to  account,  not  only  for  their  deeds,  and  for  their 
words,  but  for  their  habitual  and  indulged  thoughts 
also.  And  the  supposition,  too  often  entertained, 
that  we  have  not  the  power  of  governing  this 
part  of  our  frame,  rests  on  a  mistake,  as  these 
passages  of  Scripture  sufficient! v  prove.  Our 
own  experience,  in  like  manner.  Dears  testimony 
to  the  fact.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  cannot 
suspend,  much  less  stop,  the  current  of  thought. 
Its  course  proceeds  uninterrupted^  like  the  breath 
we  draw,  and  the  blood  that  circulates  in  our  veins. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  conception  and  imagina- 
tion of  what  is  sinful  arises  oflen  in  the  mind  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  will,  and  may  return  again 
and  again  without  making  us  partakers  of  the  sin 
itself  and  guilt.  For,  as  strongly,  and  perhaps 
not  very  warrantably,  expressed  by  the  poet, 

**  Evil  into  the  mind  of  Ood  or  man 

Maf  come  and  go,  m  unapproyed,  and  leave 

No  fpot  or  blame  behlnd.*'>-PAa.  Lo»t,  B.  ▼. 

The  intrusion  of  such  conceptions  may  be  alto- 
gether involuntary.  It  is  only  when  accepted  and 
harboured  that  they  defile  and  corrupt  But  the 
question  is,  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  their 
inroads  may  be  checked,  and  their  perpetual  or 
frequent  recurrence  prevented. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  evil  thoughts 
have  their  origin  in  the  mind  of  an  individual. 
They  spring  up  from  the  native  and  inward  oor*^ 
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rnption  of  his  heart.  They  are  excited  by  ont^ 
ward  objects  acting  through  the  sense  upon  that 
favourable  soil.  They  may  be  insinuated  by  con- 
tagion and  example  of  others,  through  books 
which  he  reads,  or  conversation  of  those  with 
whom  he  associates.  But  in  whatever  way  they 
do  arise,  their  influence  may  be  counteracted,  and 
their  direction  regulated.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
a  repetition  of  the  occasions  which  have  induced 
them  may  be  avoided ;  and  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  or  done  effectually,  where  they  have  as  it 
were  a  spontaneous  birth,  that  is  to  sav,  through 
means  unexpected  or  unobserved,  still  it  is  in  our 
option  either  to  lodge  and  entertain,  or  to  exclude 
and  banish  them.  For,  as  every  thing  will  min- 
ister occasion  of  evil  to  him  who  is  inclined  to- 
wards it,  so  may  that  influence  in  every  case  be 
resisted,  and  rendered  of  no  eflfect  by  the  will. 
Evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  may  be  supplanted, 
i>y  calling  in  those  which  are  harmless  and 
pure.  As  he  who  discovers  a  serpent  in  his  path 
will  seek  refuge  from  it  by  flight,  so  he  who  is 
surprised  by  evil  imaginations,  if  aware  of  the 
danger,  will  retreat,  in  mind,  to  a  position  of 
safety.  Christ,  when  tempted  by  the  adversary 
of  man  to  thoughts  of  presumption  and  worldly 
glory,  repelled  him  by  tiie  Word  of  God.  And 
this  weapon  is  still  possessed  of  all  its  power.  In 
this  inward  temptation,  as  in  every  other,  the 
command  is,  **  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you."  So  likewise  the  dangers  arising  from 
"  evil  communications"  are  to  be  avoided  by  the 
choice  of  proper  associates ;  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  am  a  companion  of  all 
them  that  fear  thee."  Psalm  cxix.  63.  And  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  is  to  the  sameefiect,  1  Cor. 
V.  11. 

But,  independently  of  the  positive  sinfulness  of 
certain  trains  of  thought,  the  power  and  habit  of 
governing  this  part  of  our  frame  is  an  attainment 
of  great  importance,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  an 
evident  and  necessary  duty.  As  in  all  other  men- 
tal exercises,  a  strong  effort  is  requisite  in  the 
beginning;  but  when  persevered  in  for  a  little 
time,  the  difSculty  vamshes.  This  is  a  part  of 
education  inferior  in  value  to  no  other ;  but  which, 
being  less  obvious  than  the  rest,  and  operating 
inwardlv,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  We  seldom 
think  of  putting  a  curb  on  these  secret  movements 
of  the  mind,  or  consider  that  there  is  any  danger 
from  their  unlimited  indulgence,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  break  into  outwarid  and  irregular  acts. 
Yet  the  restraint  in  question  is  a  necessary  and 
important  branch  of  sdf-denial ;  that  great  moral 
as  well  as  religious  principle  and  discipline,  appli- 
cable to  the  intellectual^  part,  as  well  as  to  the 
affections  and  desires,  llid  exercise  of  wbai  we 
call  im^naticm,  or  tiiat  nqpid  flow  of  conceptions 
and  images  which  pass  in  succession  through  the 
mind,  and  by  means  of  which  we  draw  so  great 
a  variety  of  airy  pictures^  is  a  soaroe  of  ptoasure 
pHinitted,  like  all  the  other  gifts  of  God,  for  bene- 
v<d«nt  purposes,  and  designol  for  important  ends. 
B«tb  like  other  mental  as  well  as  bodily  poweia» 


it  requires  its  particular  coltnre ;  a  cnltore,  \m- 
ever,  in  the  present  case,  not  so  much  of  iad^ 
ment  as  restraint  Christianity  fodndi  not  uj 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  but  omy  an  ondne  na- 
sure  of  indulgence,  or  the  application  to  impr^v 
ends.  That  character  of  mind  to  wludi  ve 
give  the  name  of  imagination,  ma/  be  directodi 
uses  not  merely  agreeable  but  excellent.  Ts 
sacred  writings  abound  in  sublime  and  beantiiL 
examples  of  rich  compositions,  which  add  bd 
variety  and  charm  to  the  instruction  ooDTerd; 
but  this  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  if  not  re- 
strained and  chastened,  leads  rather  to  evil,  or  at 
all  events  to  excess.  It  is  an  in^tortuit  kssw. 
therefore,  which  ought  early  to  be  tangfat,  uL 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  enforce. 
that  every  one  may,  by  habitual  effort  and  atteB* 
tion,  obtam  a  control  over  his  thoughts,  no  \m 
than  over  his  actions ;  and  that  the  exere^  of 
this  power  is  productive  of  the  moakiaportact 
results*  Let  any  one  who  is  harMsedbytlK  ia- 
trusion  of  idle  and  unwdoome  eoooqitioDSiff  uy 
one  who  doubts  the  possibility  of  oomi&iB% 
those  daily  thoughts  and  imaginstioni  «hidi  tp% 
up  involuntarily,  and  of  regulating  their  worn 
and  turning  them  into  other  channeb  at  kii  pin- 
sure,  make  the  experiment  sincerely^  eten  v&nt 
external  aid,  but  exerting  a  reeobte  effbrtoltbt 
mind  to  call  in  another  train,  and  he  win  Boo&be 
convinced  of  the  extent  to  which  thia  n«tti7 
may  be  acquired. 

Outward  means  are,  however,  moit  bifp^ 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  dianging  the  current" 
of  inward  suggestion,  and  often  proTt  efiieetfi^ 
Every  one  is  aware  of  the  inflneDoe  wfaidi  i 
objects  and  scenery  of  nature  posses  in  i^^i^' 
the  mind,  and  putting  to  flight,*  somstUDai  em  *( 
once,  the  irksome  and  painful  imsgsa  wfaiiib^< 
haunted  him.  The  balm  of  the  air,  the  bmtU 
flowers,  the  green  robe  of  the  earth,  or  ieai^ 
thicket,  with  other  dianns  of  natural  aights  oi 
sounds,  will  often  exercise  a  sovereign  w&maa. 
dissipating  thoughts  of  gloom*  Or  the  reoixe 
of  art  may  be  called  in  for  a  similar  poipf  • 
When  the  evil  spuit  came  upon  the  anhnpr^ 
of  Israel,  he  had  reooorse  to  the  heip  «  *^^ 
And  the^who^  like  Saul,  may  be  visited  with  dirii 
imaginations,  will  not  seldom  find  a  neisBni  f 
consolation  and  calm  to  their  tnmhied  tofiot^ 
sweetness  of  musical  concord.  Other  hdpi  of  >b 
outward  kind  will  be  no  less  vnSafi  ^^ 
social  intercourse,  change  of  ponoit  or  atodj)  t^ 
still  more,  engagement  in  the  appelated  dutx^<^ 
life.  Or  where  the  habitual  tram  of  thim|li||«>^ 
not  run  to  the  extreme  of  anxiety  ipd  faMV^^!! 
the  opposite  and  more  usual  diiectioB  of  ^'^ 
levity,  there,  of  course,  the  remedy  vaa^  *■  *'?\ 
in  a  treatment  directly  the  reverse,  i^*^ 
the  whole  of  the  methods  now  refaned  ^^ 
exception  lies,  or  at  least  one  qsslifii*^  V^ 
pficable,  tiiat  diey  are  attempts  ^^  ^'"^  !^ 
prevention,.— palliatives  <mly,  not  «**"|#T 
rectives;  that  thevdo  not  ^^^^^j^ 
evil    In  order  to  keep  this  importaatI»rt«^ 
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frame  in  a  heMxy  sUto,  the  doty  must  be  early 
inculcated,  and  tlie  leeson  learned  of  subiecdng:  it  to 
authority,  and  taldng  heed  what  we  think.  Where 
the  impression  of  t$8  duty  is  stronely  made  in  tKe 
beginning  of  life,  and  thia  nahi^  of  command  has 
been  formed,  no  outward  drcqraetanceg  or  events, 
neither  the  hoatle  of  bueinets  nor  the  retireinent 
of  solitode  will  have  power  |T^tly  to  disturb  the 
mind,  or  turn  aside  and  alter  its  course  against  our 
own  consent. 

And  here,  ^Te  al}  pther  authority,  the  Bible 
affords  both  the  rule  and  the  example.  **  Turn 
away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  ▼amty,''  says  the 
inspired  Psalmist ;  <<  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know 
my  heart ;  trv  me,  and  know  my  thoughts  ;**  thus 
seeking-  Ihe  diyine  direction  and  guidance  in  this 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  duty.  And  that  t^e 
result  corresponded  in  bos  case  to  the  excellence 
of  the  method,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  suit,  is 
sufficiently  irfain.  ^*  In  the  multitude  of  my 
thoughts  within  me,*  he  says  elsewhere,  **  thy 
comforts  delight  my  soul."  *^  When  I  aifrake  f. 
am  still  with  thee."  **  I  hate  Tain  thoughts,  h^t 
thy  law  do  I  love."  Jeremiah,  habituated  Itp 
prayOT,  fftiH  calls  upon  God  from  the  dnngeon; 
and  Paul  and  Silas,  in  ^eir  prison-house,  still 
praise  him.  And  as  to  the  metiiod  by  which  Tain 
und  evil  thoughts  ^ay  jbe  habitually  excluded  and 
repelled  froii^  the  mind,  it  is  pointed  out,  f^opng 
others,  by  the  apostle,  naniely,  by  lodginig  and 
giving  entertainment  to  thoughts  that  are  good ; 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  and  honest,  ana  just, 
and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  which' 
there  is  any  virtue,  and  any  praise,  to  think  ujpo;a 
these  things.   Phil.  iv.  8. 

Let  it  always  be  lemeBcihered,  then,  Ifaat  the 
regulation  of  our  daily  thoughts  is  an  important 
duty,  no  less  than  the  regulation  of  our  speech 
and  behaviour.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  for- 
mer requires  even  greater  watchfulness  and  care 
than  the  fatter,  because  on  these  secret  actings  of 
the  mind  .there  is  no  nsetraint  from  the  knowledge 
and  observation  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  re- 
spect for  thoir  opinions  ;  which,  though  they  are 
motives  of  a  secondary  kind,  have  a  considerable 
inBuence  iu  controlling  both  our  actions  and  our 
words.  ^ 

BIOGRAPHICAL   8KBTCH  OF 

TUB  KEY.   HENKY  VENN, 
aacToa  or  tbllino. 

Bt  ths  JUt.  J.  HxNpsasoir, 
Mhtiater  of  St.  Shoeh'a  Pariahf  Gkugow. 

The  name  of  Yskm  has  long  been  well  known;  but  it 
is  of  late  only,  and  chiefly  through  means  of  a  Memoir 
written  by  his  son,  and  published  by  his  grandson,  that 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  lie  particulars  of  his 
lifb  and  characier.  These  cannot  be  made  too  ezteo- 
■ively  known.  The  admirer  of  his  writings  has,  in 
his  case,  ao  cause  to  fear,  that  intimacy  with  the  author 
will  dissipate  the  chann*  or  damage  the  moral  imprea* 
sion  they  have  pcoduced.  In  the  author  of  the  '*  Com- 
plete Duty  of  Man,**  he  will  see  the  most  finiahed  and 
attractive  eiemplification  of  the  living  power  of  those 


principles  and  precepts,  which  he  has  hi  hu  srprk  so 
successfully  expounded  and  enforced. 

Henry  Venn  was  bom  at  Barnes,  in  Stirrer,  in  March 
1724.  in  bis  youth  he  was,  like  roost  other  boys  of 
spirit  and  talent  active,  and  impetuous,  and  impru- 
dent; the  subject  of  keen  and  violent  tempers  and 
prejudices,  but  withal  of  kind  and  generous  diapofti- 
lions,  and  a  fevourite  with  his  friends  and  companions. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  at  home,  his  futher 
being  his  teacher.  At  this  time  he  experienced  a  re- 
markable preservation,  which,  as  displaying  God*8  sipfnal 
care  over  the  life  of  his  future  servant,  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  «  When  perfect  in  his  lessons,  he  bad 
always  freedom  to  go  out  to  a  small  court  roofed  with 
heavy  tiiing,  until  his  father  had  leisure  to  hear  him. 
On  one  occasion,  having  asked  leave  to  go  out  as  umial, 
his  father  refused  it.  Supposing  his  request,  which 
was  easily  denied,  to  have  been  misunderstood,  he 
shortly  after  renewed  it,  but  was  again  peremptorily 
refused.  Soon  after,  his  mother  came  into  the  room, 
and  seeing  him  looking  out  at  the  window,  she,  of  her 
own  accord*  asked  if  he  nagkt  be  allowed  to  play,  bu^ 
her  request  also  was  refused.  She  thought  tj^is  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  her  surprise  was  changed  into  astonish- 
ment and  giiatitude,  when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards^ 
the  roof  fell  in,  under  which,  had  her  request  beef 
granted,  ber  boy  must  have  been  cnished  to  death. 
Viia  fether  acknowledged  tliat  he  had  no  particular 
reason  at  Abe  moment  for  denying  the  wonted  pemiia* 
sion,  but  having  once  refused  he  thought  it  proper  to 
pernio  in  the  rafusaL"  This  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
interposition  in  the  case  of  John  Newton,  afterwards 
an  eminent  Christian  and  an  honoured  minister,  but  at 
the  time  a  profligate  sailor  boy  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
When  makii^  bis  way  to  the  boat  with  which  he  was 
aent  statedly  ashore  for  a  supply  of  water,  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  said  to  him,  with  a  peremptory  and  angry 
tone,  **  You  don't  go,  air  1 "  The  boat,  which  of  course 
set  off  without  him,  was  upset  on  returning  to  the  ship, 
and  aU  on  board  of  it  were  drowned.  Newton's  cap- 
tain, like  Venn's  fether,  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
reason  for  issuing  the  interdict.  In  both  cases,  we  see 
the  caprice,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  fulfilling  Gou  s 
purpoaes,  and  strikingly  overruled  by  him  for  the  safety 
of  his  servants.  To  regard  as  accidents  such  events,  in 
which,  as  the  results  manifest,  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals, and  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  so  extensively 
involved,  were  strangely  irrational :  the  proof,  not  ot . 
eidarged,  but  of  limited  views  of  God's  wondrous  pro- 
vidence, which  is  over  all  our  goings,  and  numbers  the 
very  hairs  of  our  head. 

The  ancestors  of  Henry  Venn,  for  many  generations^ 
had  been  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and, 
though  discovering  no  symptoms  of  a  serious  or  spiri- 
tual mind,  he  was  early  dei^tined  by  his  parents  to  per- 
petuata  the  succession,  by  entering  the  Church.  His 
education  was  accordingly  directed  so  as  to  accomplish 
him  for  the  ministry ;  and  although  a  stranger  to  the 
power  of  spiritual  religion,  the  whole  of  his  school  and 
college  life  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  the  highct 
propriety  of  jontward  conduct.  In  the  year  1747,  he 
received  orders,  and  soon  after  entered  on  the  fimctiona 
of  his  sacred  oiGBoe.  His  state  of  mind  at  this  time  is 
thus  described  by  his  biographer :  '*  Religion  had  made 
no  particular  impression  on  his  mind.  He  was  moral 
and  decent  in  his  conduct,  r^ular  in  his  attendance  on 
public  worship,  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  influence 
of  religion  which  gives  it  a  predominanqr  in  the  mind 
over  every  thing  besides,  and  to  those  views  of  the 
.benefits  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
vhidi  render  the  Saviour  the  olgect  of  the  highest  re- 
gard and  aflBection."  At  the  same  time,  he  possessed 
bigh  ideas  of  clerical  decorum,  and  was  scriipiilously 
conscientious  in  actiug  up  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 
Under   this   f^Ung*   ^  ^   biographer   conceive!^ 
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from  ibe  day  lie  entered  tiie  pulpit,  be  renounced 
cricket,  at  which  lie  vns  a  dexterous  and  devoted 
player,  throwing  down  his  bat  and  saying,  '*  Let  who 
will  take  It,  because  I  am  to  be  ordained  on  Sunday,  and 
I  will  never  have  it  said  of  me.  Well  struck,  parson  t " 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the 
motive  or  principle  manifested  on  this  occasion  might 
discover  less  of  conscientious  feeling,  than  of  a  mere 
proud  regard  to  his  official  dignity.  In  after  life,  be 
himself  ascribed  very  much  to  this  step,  saying,  he 
owed  his  salvation  to  it,  and  characterising  it  as  an  act 
of  resolute  self-denial.  How  far  it  might  be  a  means 
to  his  preservation  we  know  not ;  but  it  was  not  any 
act  of  self-denial,  it  was  denying  one  part  of  self  to 
indulge  or  magnify  another — ^he  sacrificed  his  love  of 
amusement  to  his  pride  of  character.  The  time  when 
be  passed  from  the  state  of  nature  into  the  state  of 
grace,  seems  to  have  been,  not  when  he  threw  away  his 
cricket  bat,  but  when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial 
function,  he  was  arrested  by  an  expression  in  the  Form 
of  Prayer,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  employ, 
without,  however,  apprehending  its  true  import.  **  That 
I  may  live  to  the  glory  of  thy  name,"  was  the  exprea- 
■ion.  As  he  read  it,  the  thought  forcibly  struck  him, 
'*  What  is  it  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God's  name  ?  Do 
I  live  as  I  pray?  What  course  of  life  ought  I  to  pursue 
to  glorify  God  ?  "  The  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  thus 
suggested  led  to  a  juster  conception  of  **  the  chief 
end  of  man,"  which,  with  characteristic  conscientious 
energy,  he  straightway  followed  out  by  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  his  mode  of  life.  We  can  imagine  with 
what  depth  of  sympathy  and  interest  this  circumstance 
would  be  listened  to  by  Lady  Glenorchy,  who,  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  was  Venn's  intimate  fiiend,  and  whoae 
religious  Ufe,  like  his,  was  dated  from  her  serious  at- 
tention to  the  noble  answer  given  to  the  question 
which  stands  first  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
'*  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him 
for  ever." 

The  sequel  of  Venn's  life  presents  an  instructive  and 
attractive  illustration  of  this  lofty  aim  of  human  exist* 
ence.  Above  many  who  are  in  the  main  animated  by 
a  sincere  regard  to  it,  he  lived  to  the  glory  of  God's 
name.  Having  got  the  true  idea  of  Christian  life,  he 
sought,  and  watched,  and  laboured  to  embody  it.  He 
gave  himself  much  to  reading  and  meditation,  to  prayer, 
and  fasting.  He  did  not,  indeed,  make  these  things 
his  religion,  as  too  many  do ;  but  he  used  them  with 
all  diligence  as  means,  in  the  neglect  of  which  true 
religion  cannot  prosper  in  the  soul.  The  adoption  of 
these  habits  separated  him  from  the  gay  world,  with 
which  he  had  been  till  now  intimately  associated ;  and 
under  their  practical  eflfects,  he  became  speedily  formed 
into  habits  of  active  usefulness  in  the  work  of  the  Gos- 
pel. For  four  years,  he  held  the  curacy  of  West 
Horsley,  in  Surrey.  There  he  was  the  instructor  of  the 
ignorant  poor.  His  parsonage,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was, 
not  we  own,  much  to  our  taste ;  the  resort  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  of  his  parishioners,  who  joined  in  his 
family  worship.  A  great  increase  took  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  stated  communicants  in  the  parish ;  and  his  zeal 
and  success  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  provoked  very 
many  of  his  brethren — the  more  slothful,  to  envy  and 
reproach ;  the  more  serious,  to  love  and  to  good  works. 
It  was  during  his  residence  at  Horsley,  that  he  gave 
one  of  the  finest  proofs  of  noble  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  to  the  honour  of  his  Lord  that  we  remember 
to  have  read  or  heard  of :  *'  Sir  John  Evelyn  was  patron 
of  the  living  of  Wotton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hors- 
ley, a  living  worth  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  was  very  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
due  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  in  his  parish.  It 
was  an  object  of  importance  to  him  to  have  at  Wotton 
a  clergyman  of  exemplary  diaracter.  The  Squire  of 
Horsley  applied  for  the  living  to  Sir  John  for  MrVemi, 


as  a  man  who  would  suit  Sir  John's  vievt;  lad  iki 
the  patron's  mind  was  all  but  made  up  to  appoist  bo, 
Mr  Venn  turned  the  decision  in  fiivoor  of  Mr  Bnv 
Broughton,  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Fromstoc 
Christian  Knowledge.  Having  a  hi^  esteem  for  tb 
man's  Christian  character,  and  judging  him  to  stand  ast 
in  need  of  the  preferment  than  himself,  though  be^ 
not  at  the  time  above  eigfa^  pounds  fr*year,  he  wr^ 
an  anonymous  letter  to  Sir  John,  giving  i  tnie  ni 
faithful  account  of  his  friend's  character,  and  reene- 
mending  him  to  the  living.  Sir  John,  af^dueis- 
quiry,  presented  Mr  Broughton ;  and  Mr  Veos  focsdi 
satisfaction  in  the  promotion  of  his  fnend,  sad  in  tk 
service  done  by  his  fiutbful  ministry  to  the  tuBt  e 
Christ,  which  was  ample  compensatioii  to  himseil  m 
his  own  arrested  preferment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  he  was  acting  'n  ti& 
spirit  of  noble  disinterestedness,  his  views  of  eviiift£& 
truth  were  very  imperfect  and  confused.  He  wu  i 
disciple  of  Law,  aiming  at  a  high  perfection,  bat  ba 
yet  acquainted  with  the  true  secret  of  saceeofnl  {»• 
gross  in  the  Christian  life.  Law's  errors,  however.  In 
and  by,  served  to  wean  him  from  his  undue  leukg  re 
his  mystical  sentiments,  and  to  bring  him  mxt  aaplj 
to  the  Scriptures  as  the  standard  of  truth;  saibythis 
means  he  wbs  taught  to  rely,  undividedly,  oo  then»iti 
of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  His  fta^* 
taking  its  tone  from  his  own  increasing  li^t,  becBisr. 
more  than  it  had  yet  been,  the  preaching  of  Chn.<t>  ot 
his  sacrifice,  his  righteousness,  his  spirit,  ind  u  i»  in- 
structive to  observe,  that  it  was  now  accoDpioied«itl 
greater  efficacy  and  a  more  abundant  blessing,  b  r^< 
Mr  Venn  undertook  the  curacy  of  CU^bm,  ^^  ^ 
■erved,  as  the  English  phrase  is,  for  five  years,  h  t9 
charge  he  seems  to  have  become  in  laboun  morei^ 
dant,  and  here,  too,  he  began  to  be  the  olgect  of  tk 
opposition  to  which,  in  England,  more  thss  witli  ^■ 
and  in  England  then,  more  than  in  England  now,  t^ 
preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  is  more  thin  is^:' 
subjected.  To  these  trials  connected  with  his  pu!^' 
station,  were  added,  at  this  time,  the  heary  allBdic 
to  an  active  and  sealons  servant  of  CSirisfc,  ot' (^ ^ 
months'  sickness.  Bnt  these  trials  of  his  6itk  im- 
patience were  more  precious  than  gold.  They  nff  ae 
means,  in  the  hand  of  the  refiner,  of  purifyini;  t^  ** 
of  Levi.  So  great  was  his  advancement  in  this  sas« 
of  his  aiHiction,  in  Christian  knowledge  andeipeic* 
that  he  found  his  former  sermons  no  longer  wifiocJ*^ 
express  his  views  and  sentiments  on  many  of  theiun 
important  sulgects  of  divine  truth,.--a  Ueised  frvta 
affliction  whid^  afflicted  servants  of  Christ  shook!  <tf' 
nestly  watch  and  look  for,  and  which,  as  with  tb  ^! 
devout  of  his  servants,  a  common  fruit  of  trooWcJi'*"^ 
serve  to  reconcile  their  people,  to  the  temponry  pn^v 
don  of  their  public  ministrations. 

In  1757,  Mr  Venn  was  married  to  a  lady  of  eongeniilF* 
ciples  and  character,  and  in  1759  he  was  transhsed  frcs 
Clapham  to  the  vicarage  of  Huddersfield  in  Yorbksru 
This  change  was  not  attended  with  any  imprnveoP'' 
in  his  income,  the  living  of  Huddersfield  beiog  lu^^^' 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  but  it  was  a  large  and  import^' 
parish,  and  this,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  hisv  **  "^ 
allow,  was  the  ruling  motive.  Its  importaDeeasa^pi^ 
of  ministerial  labour,  was  soon  apparent  ^''^Z 
was  very  popular:  his  church  was  the  fAaieeiifo^^ 
resort  and  of  intenseat  interest.     At  this  time  t^  "^ 


pel  was  preached  in  few  pulpits  of  the 
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lishment."  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  rut  m  ^ 
days.  It  came,  therefore,  with  the  power  of  «>  o^^**? 
of  noTelty  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  af  *°*!  !^ 
heard  it,  and  became  in  his  mouth  the  inaio^  «  0^ 
and  the  power  of  God,  unto  the  salvation  ^""J^ 
his  flock.  The  account  given  of  the  effect  oritnpc«J»* 
of  his  preaching  upon  his  hearers,  is  deeply  in^e^^ 
They  were  not  accustomed,  in  retiring  6«n  o*^ 
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to  cavil  and  criticise,  or  to  commend  the  preacher. 
'*  They  went  home  in  silence,  musing  seriously  on  what 
they  had  heard,  and  of  those  who  went  to  scoff,  many 
remained  to  pray.'*  One  remarkahle  instance  of  this  effect 
of  Mr  Venn's  preaching  is  recorded  by  his  biographer, 
which  is  too  mstructiTe  to  be  omitted.  '*  A  club, 
chiefly  of  Sodnians,  in  a  neighbouring  market-town, 
having  heard  much  censure  and  ridicule  bestowed  upon 
his  preaching,  sent  two  of  their  body  whom  they  con- 
sidered the  ablest  to  detect  absurdity,  and  the  most 
witty  to  expose  it,  to  hear  this  strange  preacher,  and  to 
furnish  matter  of  merriment  for  the  next  meeting. 
They  went  accordingly,  but  could  not  but  be  struck,  as 
they  entered  the  church,  to  see  the  multitude  that  was 
assembled  together,  and  to  witness  their  anxiety  to 
attend  the  worship  of  God.  When  Mr  Venn  ascended 
the  reading  desk,  he  addressed  his  flock  as  usual,  with 
a  solemnity  and  dignity  which  showed  him  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  his  work.  The  earnestness  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  the  solemn  appeals  he  made  to  their  conscience, 
deeply  impressed  them,  so  that  one  of  them  observed, 
as  he  left  the  Church,  surely  God  is  in  this  place,  there 
is  no  matter  of  laughter  here.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr 
Kershow  of  Halifax,  immediately  after  called  on  Mr 
Venn,  told  him  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come, 
and  begged  his  forgiveness  and  his  prayers.  He  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  Socinian  congregation,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  became  one  of  Mr  Venn's 
most  affectionate  and  faithful  friends." 

While  thus  growingly  honoured  in  his  ministry,  he 
was  suffering  under  severe  trials ;  his  income  was  in- 
adequate to  his  expense.  In  addition  to  the  support  of 
a  growing  family  his  narrow  means  uvre  taxed  by  the 
claims  of  a  hospitality  which  they  could  not  meet,  for 
his  house  was  the  resort  of  all,  in  a  wide  extended 
neighbourhood,  who  wanted  counsel  or  conference  on 
the  concerns  of  their  souls.  His  anxiety  arising  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments  seems  for  some  time  to  have 
overcome  his  faith,  or  at  least  to  have  sorely  disturbed 
hid  peace.  In  these  times  his  wife's  counsel  was  of 
essential  service  in  helping  him  to  cast  his  care  on  God, 
and  his  conduct  and  experience  in  these  circumstances 
present  renuirkable  evidence  of  the  triumph  and  reward 
of  his  £uth,  at  a  time  when  the  severity  of  the  trial  was 
enhanced  by  the  symptoms  of  incipient  consumption  in 
his  own  body,  and  so  presenting  the  painful  prospect  of 
his  leaving  a  fatherless  and  unprovided  family  behind 
him.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  a  lady  to  whom 
his  ministry  had  been  singukrly  blessed,  had  been 
pleased  to  requite  her  obligations  by  making  him  heir 
to  her  property,  which  was  very  considerable.  And 
we  may  not  doubt  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  intended 
favour,  and  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a  seasonable 
gift  from  God,  for  the  relief  of  his  mind,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  bis  ^mily.  Perhaps  he  might  have  so  rea« 
soned  and  felt,  in  regard  to  it,  but  the  following  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  lady,  on  hearing  of  her  kind 
intention,  will  show  in  what  a  pure  lofty  sphere  his 
spirit  moved:  "  My  very  dear  Friend, — I  understand, 
by  my  wife,  your  most  kind  and  generous  intention  to- 
ward us  in  your  will.  The  legacy  would  be  exceedingly 
acceptable,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  person  from  whom 
it  would  come  would  greatly  enhance  the  benefit.  I 
love  my  sweet  children  as  much  as  is  lawful,  and  as  I 
know  it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  me  and  mine,  I  should,  with  greater  joy, 
accept  of  your  liberality.  But  an  insurmountable  bar 
stands  in  the  way, — ^the  love  of  Him  to  whom  we  are 
both  indebted,  not  for  a  transient  benefit,  for  silver  or 
gold,  but  for  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us. 
His  honour.  His  cause,  is,  and  must  be,  dearer  to  his 
people,  than  wife,  children,  or  life  itself.  It  is  the 
firm  resolve  of  his  saints,  yea,  doubtless,  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  exceUency  of  the  knowledge  of 


Christ  Jesns  my  Lord.  To  be,  therefore,  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  any  that  are  seeking  him, — to  give 
the  least  countenance  to  any  that  would  be  glad  to 
bring  his  followers  into  contempt,  and  call  in  question 
their  sincere  and  disinterested  attachment  to  him  would 
grieve  me  while  in  health,  darken  my  mind  in  sicknesip 
and  load  me  with  self-condemnation  on  a  bed  of  death. 
How  would  it  also  render  all  my  exhortations  feeble, 
and  make  them  be  accounted  only  as  pulpit  declama- 
tion, if,  when  I  was  pressing  that  solemn  truth  upon 
my  people,  '  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  in 
the  world,'  they  could  say,  our  minister,  however,  was 
careful  to  secure  the  favour  of  this  rich  proselyte,  and, 
at  length,  to  gain  sufficiently  by  her  I  After  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  therefore,  it  is  our  request,  which 
we  cannot  permit  you  to  refuse  us,  that  you  will  not 
leave  us  any  other  token  of  your  regard  than  something 
of  little  value,  but  what  it  derives  from  the  giver.  If 
it  should  please  God  that  our  connection  should  be  pro- 
longed some  years,  we  shall,  in  our  hearts,  still  more 
abundantly  enjoy  your  friendship  when  we  are  sure  that 
we  are  not  in  danger  of  being  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
our  own  interest.  And  if  we  must  soon  have  the  cut- 
ting affliction  of  losing  you,  you  may  depend  on  it,  we 
shall  not  less  affectionately  niake  mention  of  your  name, 
and  your  unfeigned  love  for  us  both  in  Christ  Jesus, 
than  if  we  had  what  the  world  esteems  the  only  sub* 
stantial  proof  of  your  regard.  As  for  our  children, 
whom  many  will  think  that  we  have  not  the  love  for 
that  we  owe  them,  by  refusing  your  great  favour,  I 
would  say  only  this,  we  both  know  of  no  inheritance 
equal  to  the  blessing  of  God ;  and  the-  cert»n  way  of 
securing  it,  as  far  as  means  can  avail,  is  to  be  found 
ready  to  love  or  suffer  any  thing  sooner  than  to  incur 
the  appearance  of  evil." 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  part  which  Mr  Venn 
acted  in  this  matter,  ^vill,  in  this  selfish  and  money- 
loving  world,  be  judged  unnecessarily  fastidious,  not 
demanded  by  any  law  of  God,  and  scarcely  defensible 
on  the  ground  of  common  prudence.  But  supposing 
that  you  do  not  vindicate  his  wisdom,  who  but  must 
admire  his  jealousy  of  God's  honour, — his  zeal  for  God's 
cause, — his  confidence  in  God's  goodness  ?  Such  extreme 
delicacy  and  elevation  of  feeling  recalls  to  our  mind  the 
conduct  of  Ezra«  who  would  not  ask  human  help,  as 
Venn  refused  to  take  it,  lest  it  should  bring  reproach 
upon  the  God  of  Israel;  *'  I  was  ashamed  to  require  of 
the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help  ua 
against  the  enemy  in  the  way,  because  we  had  spoken 
to  the  king,  saying,  the  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all 
them  for  good  that  seek  him,  but  his  power  and  his 
wrath  against  all  them  that  forsake  him." 

This  trust  in  God,  under  which  he  was  thus  led  to 
refuse  the  gift,  which  he  dreaded  might  weaken  lus 
ministry,  and  bring  reproach  upon  God's  cause,  was 
strengthened  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Venn,  by  much 
signal  experience  of  God's  faithfulness  to  him.  His 
instant  wants  were  often  supplied,  from  unknown 
sources.  He  had  frequent  proof  of  the  old  saying, 
that  man's  extremity  is  God  s  opportunity.  On  one 
occasion,  when  pressed  by  a  tradesnum  for  payment  of 
a  bill,  he  saw  and  sought  no  refuge  but  in  making  his 
wants  known  unto  Grod,  and  when  yet  upon  his  knees, 
an  anonymous  letter  was  brought  to  him  inclosing  a  bank 
note  of  fifty  pounds. 

While  at  Huddersfield,  in  1763,  Mr  Venn  published 
his  well  known  and  valuable  work,  the  **  Complete 
Duty  of  Man."  It  had  been  begun  in  an  earlier  part 
of  his  ministry.  We  have  understood  that  it  waa 
written  with  the  view  of  superseding  a  work  which 
had  long  been  held  **  needful  for  all  families," — "  The 
Whole  Duty  ^f  Ms«^-'*  This  last  book,  though  the 
production  of  ^  ^jvitiA  o£  much  greater  vigour  and  rich^ 
ness  than  Mr  xTptm**  ^^  miserably  low  and  defectiva 
*    "       '  "audocUine  and,  from  its  extent 
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«Te  me  in  England,  served  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
its  own  legal  views  and  spirit.  Mr  Venn's  work  was 
an  eHbrt,  and  a  successful  one,  to  substitute  a  manual 
of  Christian  duty,  which  should  deduce  duty  more 
diroctly  from  evangelical  doctrine,  and  tend  to  form 
the  character  of  men  on  principles  and  motives  more 
decidedly  scripturaL  The  happy  application  of  Chris- 
tian truth  to  Christian  duty  forms  the  charm  and  value 
of  his  book*  and  it  has  proved  not  only  very  popular, 
out  very  useful  It  has  passed  through  twenty  large 
editions.  On  its  first  publication,  the  instances  were 
frequent  in  which  the  reading  of  it  became  the  means 
of  saving  conversion ;  and  some  of  these,  which  are 
recordeiC  must  have  yielded  to  its  author  some  of  the 
most  luxurious  moments  of  delight.  One  case  may  be 
Dienfioned,  b»  in  itself  interesting,  and,  in  the  manner 
of  its  discovery  exhibiting  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  his  Christian  self-denial :— <'  Whilst  at  Helvoet- 
sluys,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  convey  the  packet  to 
England,  he  was  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  where  he 
^w  a  person  who,  from  lus  dress  and  manner,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Englishman,  and  whom,  therefore,  he 
addressed  in  English.  The  gentleman  informed  him 
that  he  was  a  Swede,  though  he  had  lived  long  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
maimers  of  that  country.  This  circumstance  induced 
Mm  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  The  subject 
of  religion  was  soon  introduced,  when,  to  Mr  Venn's 
Ifreat  pleasure,  he  found  his  companion  to  be  a  decided 
Christian.  The  stranger  invited  Mr  Venn  to  sup  with 
him,  and  then,  after  much  interesting  conversation, 
look  out  of  his  portmanteau  a  book  to  which,  he  said, 
he  owed  all  his  impressions  of  religion,  and  presenting 
it  to  him,  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  This  was  his 
own  work ;  and  it  cost  Mr  Venn  no  little  effort  to 
suppress  those  emotions  of  vanity  which  would  have 
induced  him  at  once  to  discover  that  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  it."  A  man  under  the  power  of  vain- 
gloiy  would  not  have  made  the  attempt  to  conceal 
fiiinself  in  such  circumstances,  or  would  have  failed  in 
it;  and  Mr  Venn,  in  this  instance,  demonstrated  as 
convincingly  that  of  men  he  sought  not  glory,  as  be- 
fore he  had  made  it  evident  that  he  used  not  his  reli- 
gion as  a  cloak  of  covetousness. 

In  1767  Mrs  Venn  died,  leaving  him  in  charge  of 
five  children,  over  whose  education  he  watched  with 
judicious,  and  kind,  and  pious  care.  About  the  same 
time  his  own  health  began  to  give  way,  under  the  rack 
of  unceasing  and  exciting  labour.  And  though  with 
many  scruples  in  his  own  mind,  and  against  the  strong 
and  tearful  remonstrances  of  his  much  loved  and  loving 
flock,  he  left  Huddersfield,  and  accepted  the  rectory  of 
Yelling,  in  Huntingdonshire.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  effects  of  his  ministry  at  Huddersfield  did  not 
vanish  with  his  departure  from  it.  Much  fi-uit  remained ; 
and  many  years  after,  when  his  son  visited  this  scene 
of  his  fiither's  labours,  he  found  many  still  alive  adorn- 
ing, by  their  Christian  conversation,  that  Christian 
doctrine  which  had  first  been  communicated  to  their  con- 
sciences under  liis  father's  &ithful  and  efficient  ministry. 

His  cure  at  YeUing  formed,  in  every  respect,  a  great 
contrast  to  that  which  he  had  left.  Telling  was  a 
small  country  parish.  The  congregation,  at  first,  con- 
sisted of  some  twenty  or  thirty  rustics ;  and  though 
there  is  enough  in  the  interests  of  as  many  immortal 
souls  to  bring  out  all  the  energies  of  the  simple-minded 
Diioister  of  Christ,  it  was  altogether  natural  that  the 
change  should  deeply  affect  the  mind  of  Mr  Venn,  who 
seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had  both  fallen  back  into 
obscttrity,  and  withdrawn  from  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness.  These  feelings  seem  to  have 
paiufuUv  lain  upon  his  spirits.  They  were  yet  more 
deeuly  felt  when  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  saw 
little  evidence  of  God's  countenance  being  given  to  his 
labours  among  the  few  to  whom  tiiey  were  now  ton- 


fined.  It  is  not  for  us  to  venture  aasy  cttujK^me  rf 
the  reasons  in  Providence  for  this  tuni  in  the  w»t  hj 
which  Mr  Venn  was  led«  It  might  be,  in  the  first  s- 
stance,  to  beat  him  off  from  il  spirit  of  ■elf^nilBdesrt, 
which  success  is  but  too  apt  to  engender  in  the  hei^ 
even  of  good  men.  However,  Mr  Venn  was  oltxnae^ 
not  less  useful  in  Yelling  than  in  his  former  more  main 
field  of  exertion.  By  and  by  his  flock  came  to  vilae 
his  ministry,  and  derived  fi^m  it  much  profit.  Besidn, 
he  was  now  advancing  to  that  period  of  life  whtm  i 
man's  usefulness  is  altered  in  the  manner  of  it  rather 
than  diminished  in  its  extent.  The  activities  of  vost^ 
which  bulk  most  in  the  public  eye,  and  sound  lowest  is 
the  public  ear,  were  over,  but  the  not  less  powcrfsl, 
though  more  peaceful  and  nnobserved  fnlfnmfr  d 
established  character,  and  of  matored  experieoce,  hid 
now  come  in  place  of  these ;  and  froai  his  proznnity 
to  Cambridge,  it  was  most  advantageoualj'  bruught  to 
bear  upon  the  principles  and  character  of  many  of  the 
students  at  that  university.  Blr  Rolnnsovi  of  Lekxs- 
ter,  Mr  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  the  most  naazScpnt 
patron  of  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  ;  ~\ ' 
ters  in  the  Church,  Professor  Farrish,  and  ^ 
whose  names  are  since  honourably  known  as  ^^fbl 
and  successful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  OssciL 
of  England,  were  brought  acquainted  with  hhn  fitm  lai 
vicinity  to  the  place  of  their  studies,  and  have  owiie^ 
themselves,  under  God,  debtors  to  his  Ghristas  id- 
struction,  and  counsel,  and  example,  Bar  their  on 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth.  In  this  fight,  tk 
step  which  threatened  to  limit  has  been  ovemiled  t» 
extend  the  Christian  influence  of  this  good  man.  JLsd 
he  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  great  instramest  r 
that  rise  or  revival  of  evangelicd  ministratian  is  the 
English  Church  which,  in  the  commencement  dt  Mr 
Venn's  ministry,  was  all  but  banished  frvm  faer  pulpcts. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-eight  Mr  Venn  retired  from  ac- 
tive duty,  and  lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  ftaoily,  «t  t 
had  grown  up  in  those  Christian  sentiments  and  hkhs 
to  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  instructions  aau 
prayers  to  form  them,  and  M'ho  requited  his  pions  or 
by  every  becoming  expression  of  filial  aflectlon.  I& 
latter  days  were  frill  of  peace  and  honour.  In  c^itra- 
distinction  from  the  old  age  of  too  many  refiigiofs  fto- 
fcssurs,  whose  hearts  become  cold,  and  their  rarad  vscant^ 
and  their  temper  fretful  and  unhappy,  he  contisued  to 
bring  forth  all  the  fruits  of  grace  in  old  age ;  hb  temper, 
though  naturally  keen,  was  subdued  to  the  gentIeB<9ss  d 
Christ ;  his  affections,  always  warm,  were  now  nw3- 
lowed  and  sanctified  by  the  influence  of  sfnritosl  vsl 
heavenly  objects,  and  he  seemed  to  exhibit  mon  cf  the 
purity,  and  the  love,  and  the  peace  of  heaven  as  db3y 
he  drew  nearer  to  it. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  here  the  proaperirr  c<f 
his  family  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  that  he  wobli 
not,  to  secure  a  provision  for  them,  hazard  isQUTx  tn 
the  cause  of  Christ,  by  bringing  suspicion  on  the  ptB^t} 
of  his  own  motives  as  its  minister.  The  history  of  k^ 
family  is  a  delightful  fulfdliiig  of  the  promise,  that  fh(s< 
who  thus  honour  God,  God  Hill  honour ;  and  a  pro:^ 
that  Mr  Venn,  in  thus  refusing  for  his  family  what  &>- 
peared  to  him  a  suspicious  benefit,  took  the  best  «:nr 
to  secure  for  them  a  better  inheritance.  So  far  us  9.p- 
pears,  they  were  all  heirs  of  the  best  inheriteBci»— the 
favour  God  bears  unto  his  own,— and  be^tdek^  they 
were  not  suffered  to  want  sny  worldly  goad.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Kev.  John  Verin  of  Oapham,  was  aa 
esteemed  and  useful  minister  of  the  Go^id,  and  U» 
daughters  were  both,  during  his  life,  named  to  g«s> 
tlemen  of  Christian  reputation,  and  high  irerldly  resprc^ 
tability.  Does  not  the  good  man  leave  an  inheritaiicr  to 
his  children? 

With  the  exception  of  *'  The  Complete  Dry  of 
Man,"  Venn's  works,  so  far  as  Wtt  know,  have  ace  ^ms 
touch  read  in  Scothind;  From  the  extent  of  tier  mi^ 
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ther  weuiA  tppear  to  hare  been  popvlar,  and»  H 
be  preflMoed,  ludulin  England.  Hli  **  Letter^**  wl 
have  been  added  to  hb  memoir,  and  oooipose  the  greater 
pmct  of  Ibe'  Tolame,  are,  to  our  taste,  most  adflDurable. 
Sound  m  prineiple,  devout  and  benevolent  in  feeliag, 
tbey  exhibit  tlieir  author  as  one  who  was  m  strict  and 
enlightened  in  self-denial,  as  highlf  superior  to  the 
world,  as  siaiply  and  noUy  devoted  to  God,  as  any  man 
we  remember  to  have  read  eH 

THE  CONTRAST, 

0&  CBRISTXAMITT  AND  DEISM  COUfAKO), 

No.  IIL 

Bt  thb  Rev.  Eobebt  JamibboVp 

ASmtUr  of  WeUnOh^r. 

We  have  in  the  two  former  papers  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  contrast  between  deism  and  Christiuiity  in 
their  principles  and  nxmd  influence.  One  important 
point  of  comparison  still  remains,  and  that  is,  to  con- 
trast the  opposite  systems  as  to  the  comfort  and  support 
they  give  to  th^  respective  disdples  at  the  hour  of 
deatii.  The  materials  for  this  part  of  our  sulject  are, 
of  necessity,  not  so  ample  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
principles  and  moral  conduct  of  infidds ;  for  the  last 
momcxits  of  sndi  persons  being  witnessed,  in  general, 
only  by  their  imme^ate  friends,  whose  natural  tender- 
ness or  prudence  would  suppress  any  drcumstances  of 
a  painful  nature,  very  httle  is  Iraown  eonceming 
them  except  what  is  favourable  to  their  reputa- 
tion, or  if  otherwise,  what  has  been  gleaned  from 
the  testimony  and  reports  of  those  whose  profes- 
sional diaracter  or  other  drcumstances,  gave  access 
to  their  ohamber  and  bed-side.  Nevertheless,  busy 
curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  better  motive— a  aeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  has  drawn  aside  the  veil,  and  revealed  to 
us  scenis  and  inodents  in  the  winding  up  of  the 
lifo  of  many  of  the  most  noted  infidels,  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  place  in  contrast  with  those  that 
characterise  the  death-bed  of  the  genuine  disciples 
of  ChristiaBity.  Bc^eeting  all  communioaiiona  of  this 
kind  wfaieh  rest  merely  on  vague  and  vnibanded 
rumoux;  or  wiioee  authenticity  is  not  establialied  by 
unimpeaobable  taatimoDy,  we  submit  the  following  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  Referring  to  some  of  the 
celebrated  disdples  and  abettors  of  deism  in  modem 
times. 

Hobbes,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  &e  course 
of  these  papers  as  an  inveterate  infidel,  indulged  in  very 
bold  and  presumptuous  language  whcm  speaking  of  God, 
of  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Yet  ^lis  apparently  courageous 
unbeliever  was,  in  private  and  when  alone,  the  victim 
of  ungovernable  fears.  During  the  night  he  eonstantlv 
had  a  candle  burning  at  his  bed-nde^  and  when  through 
any  aoddent  it  had  been  extinguished,  and  he  fbmid 
hiuiself  awaking  in  the  dark,  he  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  terror  till  it  was  agun  lighted.  He  attained 
the  great  age  of  ninety,  and  his  last  days  were  so  cheer- 
less, and  his  whole  mind  had  become  so  completely 
blank  as  to  futurity,  that  with  a  sigh,  he  confessed  to  a 
fiiend,  he  was  going  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

The  Honourable  Francis  Newport,  who  unhappily 
imbibed  infiuiel  opinions  at  an  early  age  in  160S^ 
was  a  member  of  a  small  sodetgr,  whose  only  ob- 
ject was  to  qualify  one  another  for  dexterity  and  skill  in 
inventing  wickedness.  A  severe  illness,  the  conse- 
quence dTlong  and  unrestrained  intemperance,  reduced 
him  not  only  to  extreme  bodily  weakness,  but  to  a 
state  ofthe  most  intolerable  mental  horror,  ffiaexpres- 
atms  were  the  most  terrific  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
and  in  whatever  eircumstancea  he  was,  he  drew  only 
presages  from  every  thing  around  him,  of  his  certain 
ruin  for  ever.  Looking  towards  the  fire-place,  he 
exdaimed ;  «  Oh  1  that  I  was  to  lie  on  that  fire  for  a 


thousand  years,  to  psrdiase  the  fiivour  of  Ood,  and  be 
reconciled  again.  Bat  it  is  a  vain  wish,  millions  of 
years  vrill  bring  me  no  neaser  the  end  of  my  tortures. 
O  eternity,  who  can  paraphrase  these  words — for  ever  1 " 
IBs  death  overtook  hiao  in  this  dreadful  state,  and 
indeed  the  n^ole  of  this  unh^py  man's  dosing  life, 
was  a  scene  of  such  unutterable  misery,  arising  not  so 
much  firom  bodily  pain  as  firom  anguish  and  reu)orse  of 
consdeaee,  that  the  account  is  one  of  the  most  deeply 
affecting  narratives  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 

Mr  Emmerson,  an  eminent  mathematidaa,  was  an 
infidel,  and  a  person  unhappily  of  iaunond  life,  miser- 
ably  addicted  to  drunkomess  and  profiinity.  During  his 
last  and  severe  iUness,  he  would  oiten  crawl  about  the 
floor ;  soBsetiffies  praying,  sometimes  cursing,  and  at  last 
died  in  a  most  melaiidioly  state,  undieered  by  a  single 
ray  of  hope.  *  Voltaire,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the 
light  literature  and  sc^ticai  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  took  suddoily  ill  on  returning  home  after 
having  been  elated  mth  the  plaudits  of  the  thea- 
tre, where  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces  had  been  acted. 
The  attadc  proved  of  so  serious  and  obstinate  a 
character,  as  to  baffle  aU  the  skill  and  energies  of  the 
pbysidans,  who  were  obliged  to  announce  to  the  un- 
happy patient,  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  a 
fiital  result.  The  news  came  upon  him  like  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  and  immediately  his  courage  forsook  him,  juad 
he  became  the  prey  of  the  most  horrid  remorse  by 
which  a  human  being  perhaps  was  ever  radced.  The 
scene  cannot  be  described  so  well  as  in  the  language  dT 
the  Abbe  Barrud,  who  relates  it  in  his  History  of  Ja- 
cobinism :  "  Immediately,"  says  the  historian,  <*  on 
the  news  being  spread  that  Voltaire  was  on  his  death- 
bed, his  firiends  crowded  around  him,  and  hitf  brethren 
of  the  niuminati  exhorted  him  to  die  li^  a  hero.  In 
spite  of  their  admonitions,  he  sent  for  the  curd  (the 
INirish  priest)  of  St.  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession, 
signed,  in  the  peesence  of  the  Abbe  Jdignot,  his  ne- 
phew, a  recantation  of  his  former  prindples.  After 
this  visit,  the  curd  was  no  more  allowed  to  see  him. 
His  former  friends  having  obtained  possession  of  his 
house,  interdicted  all  access  to  him.  It  has,  however, 
crept  out,  by  means  of  the  nurse  who  attended  him, 
that  he  died  m  unutterable  agony  of  mind.  D'Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  and  about  twenty  others  who  beset  hia 
apartment,  never  approached  him  without  receiving 
some  bitter  execration.  Often  he  would  curse  them» 
and  exclaim,  *  Retire  1  It  is  you  who  have  brought  me 
to  my  present  state.  Begone  1  I  could  have  done  with-* 
out  you  all,  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me ;  and 
what  a  wretched  glory  have  you  procured  mel'  These 
reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadfid  recollection 
of  his  own  part  in  their  conspiracy  against  religion* 
He  was  heard,  in  anguish  and  dread,  alternately  sup- 
plicating and  blaspheming  that  God  against  whom  he 
had  conspired.  He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive  accents, 
'  Oh  Christ!  Oh  Jesus  Christ! '  and  then  compUin 
that  he  was  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  hand  which  had  traced  the  sentence  of  the 
impious  king  of  old,  now  traced  before  his  eyes  his 
own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned  away  firtHn  the 
contemplation  of  them.  The  time  was  coming  apace, 
when  he  was  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Him 
whom  he  had  blasphemed,  and  his  pbysidans,  particu- 
larly Dr  Tronchin,  calling  to  admmister  relief,  thnn* 
derstruck,  retired.  His  associates,  no  doubt,  would 
have  wi]U^gly  suppressed  these  fricts,  but  it  was  in 
'vain.  The  MiKraclui  de  RidieUeu  fled  from  his  bed- 
side, deciarvTtf  it  to  be  a  sight  too  horrible  to  be  en- 
dared ;  ana  yx#  TtoncUn  observed,  that  the  furies  of 
Orestes  ^^  *^  ^dc  >>«*  *  *»»^  ^<^  o^  ^^lose  of  VoL- 
taire."  f  ^I^*  «  -obe^»  ^  com^ainon  in  infidelity,  died 
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in  a  itate  of  mind  equally  dittrenmg.  The  chamber 
of  Condorcet  was  strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might 
enter;  a  circumstance  that  proves  be  was  afraid  of 
disclosing  the  painful  remorse  that  agonised  him.  Di- 
derot and  Gibbon  laboured  hard  to  occupy  their  mindi 
deeply  with  the  most  trifling  amusements. 

The  close  of  Paine's  life  was  a  scene  of  horror.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  his  sufi^ring,  he  would  cry  aloud 
to  the  Saviour,  whom  he  had  blasphemed  by  his  writ- 
ings, in  a  tone  of  voice  that  alarmed  the  housiehold,  and 
at  length,  he  expired  unregretted  and  despised  by  his 
adopted  countrymen.*  The  day  preceding  Hume's 
death  was  spent  by  him  in  an  affected  indifference  about 
that  momentous  event,  playing  a  game  at  whist,  reading 
Ludan's  dialogues,  and  making  puerile  witticisms  on 
the  interview  he  expected  soon  to  have  with  Charon— 
the  heathen  ferryman  over  the  river  of  death.  These 
fftcetious  attempts  of  the  departing  sceptic  can  scarcely 
allay  the  rising  and  obdurate  doubt,  that  they  were 
forced  to  keep  up  the  sinking  spirits ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  reports  circulated  at  the  time,  and  believed  by 
Wotherspoon  and  others,t  who,  we  may  be  assured, 
would  not  adopt  them  on  slight  or  equivocal  evidence, 
the  closing  scene  of  this  arch-infidel  was  clouded  by  a 
remorse  and  despair,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  different  from 
til  lit  which  had  characterised  the  death  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  Pemey.  Percy  Shelley,  a  friend  of  Lord 
Byron's, who  was  a  professed  atheist,  was  expelled  from 
Oxford  for  publishing  a  silly  pamphlet  *'  On  the  Neces« 
sity  of  Atheism,"  and  was  as  much  noted  for  the  loose- 
ness and  irregularity  of  his  life,  as  for  the  undoubted 
strength  of  his  genius.  While  sailing  with  Byron  and 
other  iViends,  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Sicily,  suddenly  the 
sky  lowered,  and  a  tremendous  storm  arose,  during 
which  their  slender  yacht  was  tossed  about  in  a  manner 
that  gave  them  little  hope  of  being  able  to  weather  the 
tempest.  To  increase  their  nusery,  they  descried 
breakers  a-head,  and  his  Lordship,  always  the  last  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  fear,  exclaimed,  "  Cry  to  God  for 
mercy,  we  are  all  lost."  What  a  change  took  pbce  on 
the  manners  of  all,  who,  a  little  before,  had  been  amus- 
ing themselves  with  all  sorts  of  impious  and  blasphemous 
witticisms.  Shelley,  in  particular,  who  had  been  the 
foremost  of  the  infidel  bond,  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
energy,  and  the  horrors  of  approaching  death  made  him 
weep  like  a  child ;  he  now  called  upon  God,  in  moving 
accents  of  serious  prayer,  and  implored  the  protection 
and  mercy  of  that  Being,  whose  existence  he  affected  to 
disbelieve,  t 

Whilst  the  principles  and  views  of  the  infidel  prove 
such  miserable  comforters  at  the  hour  of  death,  let  us 
see  how  bright  is  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  In  that 
momentous  crisis,  when  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher 
forsakes  him,  unable  to  dispel  his  doubt  or  remove  his 
anxiety,  when  the  scepticism  of  the  infidel  resigns  his 
bosom  to  darkness  and  despair,  the  Gospel  holds  out  to 
the  believer  a  holy  and  substantial  joy,  with  |vhich  a 
stranger  cannot  intermeddle.  It  inspires  him  with  a 
serenity  which  no  sufferings  can  discompose,  commimi- 
oates  a  peace  which  sustains  his  departing  spirit,  and 
enables  him  sometimes  to  rise  into  an  ecstacy  of  triumph, 
which  the  happiest  on  earth  might  envy,  and  the 
brightest  angel  admire.  While  there  is  not  one  soli- 
tary instance  of  any  having  regretted,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  embracing  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
the  page  of  Christian  biography  records  many  a  splen- 
did trophy  over  the  power  of  death,  in  the  case  of 
some  who  having  had,  during  life,  their  conversation 
in  heaven,  were  cheered,  and  animated,  and  blessed, 
during  the  hours  of  a  calm  and  patient  departure,  and 
of  others  who  exulted  amid  the  blaze  of  the  fiigot 
■  Horae'f  Introduction.  f  Profcuor  SUliman'a  TraveU. 

t  Many  other  notices  of  the  death-beds  of  notorioiu  infidels  might 
have  been  added,  but  enough  hu  been  related  for  the  purposes  of 
a  contrtm.  In  the  Spectator,  Connoisseur,  and  Dt  Young's  Centaur, 
the  reader  will  find  additional  notice*. 


and  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  as  if  tliey  weM  alnily 
treading  on  the  confines  of  heaven,  and  brcsEkbing  the 
gales  of  inmiortality.  And  what  waa  tlie  priao^ 
which  could  thus  sustain  them  amid  tlie  shcick  of  ex. 
piring  nature  ?  Listen  to  their  dying  tettimonieay  md 
these  will  tcJl  you  that  nothing  bat  onahrinfcliy  esaA- 
dence  in  a  crucified  Saviour  could  difiiue  over  the  ds- 
parting  spirit  the  waters  of  heavenly  consolation  k 
was  the  knowledge  of  that  lifis  and  inuDortality  whica 
the  Gospel  has  brought  to  light, — it  was  the  poaaessioa 
of  that  sovereign  antidote  against  the  fear  of  deat^ 
that,  through  &th,  it  would  be  swallowed  up  ni  vie 
tory. 

Reader !  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that ;  thxak  of 
infidelity  unhinging  all  tSe  principles  of  reaaon,  and 
setting  the  mind  adrifb  on  the  boundless  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty, blackening  the  li£e  with  the  deep  hues  of  mii- 
versal  moral  depravity,  exulting  in  the  distance  in  t^ 
gloomy  prospect  of  annihilation,  but  resigning^  its  £«- 
ciples,  on  the  verge  of  death,  to  hopeless,  irrenaediabie 
wretdtedness ;  then  think  of  Christianity,  pohrting  to 
a  Being  of  the  purest  and  most  gradoua  rharaetg  as 
its  author,  prescribing  duties  which  God  only  can  re* 
quire,  holding  out  prondses  which  God  only  caa  exe- 
cute, refining  and  elevating  the  tone  of  the  monl 
feelings,  and  inspiring  such  good  hope  through  grace, 
that  not  ONB  has  ever  had  reason  to  allege  that  it  haa 
disappointed  or  deceived  him ;  and,  after  this  eoutosac, 
you  will,  and  must,  adopt  the  condusUm  of  the  poet, 
**  That  if  we  trace  tbe  globe  arooiid. 

And  search  from  Britain  to  Japan, 
There  shall  be  no  religion  fbund 

So  Just  to  Ood,  so  safe  fbr  man.** 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD   AND  THE   MEANS  OF  ITS 
PRESERVATION  IN  THE  SOUL; 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  Williax  Moie,  J^.U^ 

Minister  of  St.  Stephen'M  PariMh,  EduAmrgh, 

**  Be  careful  for  nothing :  but  in  every  thing  by  pnyer 
and  supplication,  with  thank^ving,  1^  voor  re- 
quests be  made  known  unto  God.  And  ue  peace 
of  God,  which  paaseth  all  iinderatanding,  sUl 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  JesasL* 
—Phil.  iv.  6, 7. 

The  precept  with  which  the  text  opens  is  insep- 
arable from  the  promise  with  which  the  text 
closes ;  and  the  precept  is  united  to  the  pro- 
mise in  such  a  way  as  intimates  that  sobmis- 
sion  to  tbe  one  is  preliminary  to  the  fnlfilment  of 
the  other.  <<  Be  careful  for  nothing :  but  in  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  make  your  re- 
quests known  unto  God.  Follow  that  precept ; 
and,  as  the  result,  this  promise  is  accomplished  in 
your  experience, — <<  the  peace  of  God,  which  paaseth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus.** 

The  reference,  however,  made  by  the  tex^  is 
not  to  the  beginning  of  a  privilege,  bat  to  the 
prolonging  of  it.  The  privil^e  is  suppoied 
to  have  actually  had  a  b^inning  in  your  expe- 
rience ;  and  the  direction  is  given  to  the  means 
which  will  preserve  it  free  from  interniptions»  and 
£x  it  in  the  soul.  This  circumstance  ooght  to  be 
well  considered  ;  because,  in  practically  unng'  the 
text^  it  might  prove  fatally  erroneous,  were  sU  ifhx> 
hear  these  words  permitted  to  think  that,  indz>* 
criminately  and  without  inquiry,  they  may  b^r 
them  as  applicable  for  comfort  aiul  encouiagemeza 


to  themsdves.  Some  are  still  ignoruit  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Others  do  not  see  dis- 
tinctly the  revealed  plan  of  a  sinner's  pardon  and 
acceptance ;  or,  whatever  he  their  degree  of  specu- 
lative knowledge  in  the  Christian  truth,  have 
not  embraced  with  seriousness  the  proposals  of 
the  Quistian  salvation ;  or,  under  the  signs  of  a 
religious  profession  that  is  outwardly  consistent, 
have  never  cultivated  the  sentiments  of  evangeli- 
cal piety,  and  are,  indeed,  estranged  from  the 
habits  and  the  spirit  of  devotion.  They,  whom 
these  descriptions  answer,  cannot  be  addressed  by 
the  words  of  the  text ;  for  that  were  to  speak  to 
them  of  a  privilege  **  keeping  hold  of  their  hearts 
and  minds"  which  they  have  not  yet  received* 
They  must  be  addressed  in  other  language.  Let 
them  come  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  them  consider  the  value  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  their  need  of  it,  and  the  revealed  method  of 
introducing  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Let 
them  behold  the  character  and  the  work  of  Him 
who  is  styled  <'  the  Prince  of  Peace,''  and  whose 
appearing  was  celebrated  as  "peace  on  earth." 
Let  them  look  to  the  Saviour,  as  appointed  by 
God  the  Father  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
sinners  to  himself.  Let  them  weigh  deeply  the 
nature  and  demerits  of  sin,  of  their  own  sin, 
which  render  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour  ex- 
clusively the  way  of  their  reconciliation  to  God. 
And  being  *<  persuaded,  both  by  the  mercies  and 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  to  "  cast  down  the  wea- 
pons of  their  spiritual  rebellion,"  let  them  enter 
M'ith  humility  and  thankfulness  into  the  design  of 
he  covenant  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  alone  thus  that  they  Bhall  experience  the  begin- 
ning of  the  **  peace  of  God,"  and  have  the  pros- 
pect of  its  *<  keeping  their  hearts  and  minds." 
For,  <*  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom 
also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein 
we  stand."  Whoever  **  standeth  in  this  grace" 
is  called  on  to  receive  the  privilege  of  "  peace," 
and  is  exhorted  to  employ  the  means  of  continu- 
ing the  privilege  free  of  interruptions.  But  the 
text,  in  prescribing  these  means,  does  not  become 
applicable  to  us  till  we  have  received  the  privi- 
lt?jje  itself. 

Doubtless,  this  is  a  soothing  injunction, — "  Be 
careful  for  nothing."  And  who  would  not  follow 
it ;  and  thus  leave  far  behind  him  what  vexes  the 
heart,  and  knits  the  brow  into  wrinkles,  and  drops 
poison  in  to  the  cup,  and  plants  thorns  in  the  securest 
place  of  repose  ?  But,  is  this  counsel  to  be  given 
to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  ?  or  to  him 
who,  not  yet  convinced  that  he  needs  the  salva- 
tion oiTered  in  the  Gospel,  is  indifferent  to  the 
proposals  of  its  grace  ?  or  to  him  who  is  h^ng 
in  sin, — ^if  not  in  flagrant  iniquity,  who  is  living  in 
worldliness,  unprepared  for  ibe  great  change  that 
awaits  him,  wnen  his  soul  is  to  be  removed 
hence, — ^living  on  earth,  as  if  earth  were  his 
home,  the  end  of  his  being,  his  portion  ?  Is  the 
man  of  this  character  to  be  told,  that  he  may 
drive  off  every  intrusion  of  iwt,  and  lay  his  head  [ 


down  on  his  pillow  quite  secure,  as  if  all  were 
well  ?  To  speak  to  him  thus,  were  to  commit 
the  very  crime  against  which  the  teachers  of 
Israel  were  warned,  of  <'  saying  peace,  peace, 
where  no  ground  of  peace  is."  A  great  prelimi- 
nary has  to  be  gone  through,  both  in  the  duty  of 
teachers,  and  in  the  concern  of  hearers,  before 
this  soothing  counsel  may  lawfully  be  given  or 
taken.  There  must  be  the  descenc&ng  into  <<  the 
root  of  the  matter."  The  deep,  ori^nal  spring 
of  human  disquietudes  must  be  reached.  Sin, 
as  the  substantial  quarrel  in  the  highest  relatbn- 
ship  which  man  occupies;  sin,  as  the  seditious 
innuence  that  has  wrought  on  all  the  powers  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  and  excited  them  to  rebel- 
lion against  their  Framer;  sin,  as  the  serpent 
that  has  infused  venom  into  our  nature,  and 
troubled  it  with  the  fear  and  curse  of  death ;  sin, 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  miseiy  that  has  flowed  over 
the  soul ;  sin,  as  such,  must  be  reached,  and 
brought  to  lighl^  and  exposed.  And  till  sin  be 
thus  discovered  in  its  native  character  and  effects, 
the  reconciliation  to  God  which  the  Gospel  pro- 
poses will  never  be  sought,  and,  consequentl;^,  the 
high  privilege  that  arises  in  this  reconduation 
never  be  gained. 

Consider  how  engagingly  this  privilege  is  here 
described. 

I.  It  is  **  peace."  Strong  excitements  produce 
in  the  soul  a  feverish  and  unhealthful  action.  Vio- 
lent emotions  are  transient  in  the  measure  of 
their  vehemence.  Real  happiness  does  not  con- 
sist in  these.  Enjoyment  is  lasting  only  as  it  is 
calm.  And  what  is  placid  and  mild  in  its  influence ; 
what  soothes  rather  than  transports ;  what  rests 
in  the  stillness  of  satisfaction,  rather  than  in  the 
throbbings  of  ecstacy,  is  alone  what  is  suited  to 
<<  keep  the  mind  and  heart."  The  privilege  of 
the  Gospel,  therefore,  is  named  <*  peace." 

II.  It  is  *'  the  peace  of  God,"  or  the  portion 
of  the  man  who  is  brought  back  to  God.  His 
soul  enters  into  a  divine  rest.  He  is  satisfied. 
He  is  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  redemption,  by 
which,  out  of  the  state  of  enmity  to  God  and  moral 
pollution,  he  is  restored  to  the  state  of  friendship 
with  the  Creator,  and  resemblance  to  his  purity. 
He  is  satisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  grace,  by  which 
his  native  pride  is  abased,  and  by  which  he  finds 
himself  cast,  without  a  vestige  of  righteousness,  at 
the  feet  of  redeeming  mercy.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  whole  discipline  which  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  carry  on  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
him  from  his  connection  with  a  sinful  world,  and 
preparing  him  for  the  society  and  joys  of  a  holy 
world.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  way  tiirough  lire 
along  which  the  divine  hand  is  leading  him,  and, 
thoi^  many  a  trial  be  thrown  across  the  path, 
though  suffering  follow  suffering,  and  unexpected 
bereavements  of  most  innocent  comforts  be  in- 
flicted, yet  the  persuasion  that  this,  and  no  other 
than  this,  hag  app^^  ^  infi.nite  wisdom  as  the 
fitting  way  ^»yS  -^^'^  to  conduct  him,  forms  the 
plea  that  oy^JLjev^  «^«y  murmur,  the  aigument 
that  answei^^  ^  o\^%c6on,  the  hlemd  aaaw- 
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anoe  that  quiets  ereiy  k»,  Iftce  k  ^  peace,* 
beginning'  with  reconciliation  to  God,  the  special 
efikt  of  fkith  in  his  Son,  proceeding  lirom  t&  ia- 
fluenoe  of  his  Spirit,  and  ever  growix^  while  tiie 
aonl  rests  on  the  wisdom,  and  holineas,  aid  nercf 
of  his  character  and  plans ; — ^  Peace,*  that  is 
experienced  more  than  words  can  declve,  that  is 
ielt  radier  than  seen,  that  is  unobtrusive,  deep, 
and  smooth,  a  stream  from  the  heavenly  throne, 
and  rich  with  heavenly  consolation. 

III.  It  "passeth  undefstanding.*  It  ia  not 
accessible  to  worldly  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated either  in  the  source  or  in  the  effects  of 
It,  by  the  dull  perception  of  men,  who  have  im« 
mersed  themselves  in  the  dr^gs  of  sensually.  It 
cannot  now  be  fully  seen  or  pi-ized  in  all  its  ex- 
cellences, even  by  the  most  sagacious  and  spiritual 
of  those  who  have  '<  chosen  ^e  good  part  which 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  them."  It  is  infinitely 
more  valuable,  as  a  subject  of  study  and  an  object 
of  pursuit,  than  any  thing  that  ever  occupied 
human  thought  and  zeal.  And,  when  the  thou- 
sands of  schemes  of  good  are  proved  to  be  as 
fallacious  and  airy  as  the  wishes  that  give  rise  to 
them,  this  possession  survives  the  wreck  of  all, 
and  can  never  fade.  In  its  origin,  ia  l^e  power 
that  maintains  it,  in  its  hidden  blessings,  and  in 
its  gtahility,  it  ^^passeth  understanding." 

IV.  It  n  to  **keep  the  heart  and  mind.*  Those 
gratifications,  on  the  other  hand,  which  by  num- 
berless arts,  are  soup^ht  after  in  the  world,  exh^t 
their  vanity,  not  only  by  the  transient  term  of 
their  enjoyments,  but  by  their  unsuitahleness  to 
tiie  soul.  They  are  at  best  only  partially  accept- 
able. They  are  condemned  and  loathed  in  the 
after  thought.  The  reflection  of  **  the  mind,* 
upbraids  with  terrible  reproofs  the  indulgences  of 
"  the  heart.*  But  this  is  enabroced  by  the  whole 
soul.  The  "  mind  *  employing  every  power  of  re- 
search into  the  grounds  ana  ennobling  qualities  of 
Christian  peace,  is  satisfied  with  their  sureness 
and  perfection ;  and  under  the  sanction  of  en- 
lightened reason,  of  reason  confirmed  in  its  deci- 
sion by  the  authority  of  its  Framer,  the  "  heart  * 
Mceives  and  enjoys  the  portion  «  through  Christ 
Jesus.* 

How  precious,  then,  the  privilege  to  which 
the  Gospel  proposes  to  raise  us !  But  Christian 
believers  do  not  always  experience  the  privilc^ 
to  which  they  have  access,  or,  do  not  rally  ex- 
perience it.  Owing  to  various  causes,  their  en- 
joyment of  it  is  interrupted.  Now,  one  of  these 
causes  is  over  solicitude  for  the  things  of  the  pre- 
sent life ;  the  changes  and  evils  of  the  world  serv- 
ing to  distress  us,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  by 
means  of  anticipation,  long  before  they  arrive. 
Wliat  may  befal  us ;  the  events  that,  by  a  sud- 
den stroke,  may  blight  the  branches  and  stem 
of  our  prosperity;  tbe  sickness  that  may  enter 
our  families,  and  wither  away  our  ehiMren  one 
after  another ;  tiie  disease  that  may  attack  our- 
selves, and  destroy  the  hand  of  exertion,  and  re- 
duce na  to  want ;  the  premature  death  that,  caus- 
ing our  " sun  to  go  down  at  noon*  may  leave  in 


darkness  and  poverty  thoae  cheriahiwi  Wafi  Car 
whom  we  prayed  to  be  spared  a  little  Icwgv  to 
provid*  shelter  to  them  when  we  should  kvt 
gone  hence :  these,  and  other  incadenta  i&  tae 
hwttan  lot,  become  the  materials  of  ■KiiifiHwb  lo 
«the  nind  and  heart* 

We  are  so  constituted,  that  a  tendency  to  eon 
the  future,  ia  a  part  of  our  mental  firenie.  Wba 
sufferings  are  antidpated,  the  fisriings  of  anxietT 
and  dr^  are  nnavoidahle.  Who  o£  ns  can  sir, 
that  painfiil  suggestiooa  of  what  may  oonie,  hc«e 
not  aft  times,  agitated  and  ndced  tlie  eonl  as  id 
liie  season  of  tempests  ?  We  have  atood  gszia^ 
as  on  the  troubled  aky;  and,  wiiilep  from  the 
casement  of  oor  dwelling,  we  have  seen  tk 
heaven  donded  and  vexed,  miaerable  forebodii^ 
aa  fiadies  of  lightning,  have  gleamed  over  ail  ear 
earthly  prospects.  Yet,  we  moat  not  wish  (or  a 
state  of  apathy ;  nor  try  any  means  of  aOuoing 
that  indinerenoe  wbodb  Sally  would  eudietitate  far 
peace ;  neither  are  we  to  be  too  tsxadk  cart  down 
by  our  experiencing  the  feara  of  cooaii^  evik 
which  make  tha  inme  of  man  Bhrink.  In  to 
for  aa  theae  feara  arise  frona  the  prmdpies 
of  our  constitution,  which  tarn  oe  lo  aalf-pre- 
servation  as  a  first  duty,  so  far  the  expanencn^ 
of  them  is  not  sin.  We  all  know  who  it  was 
that  said,  <<  If  it  be  possible,  let  the  cvp  pasi 
fifom  me."  The  portion  of  our  cap,  indeed,  k 
even  at  the  bitterest,  a  mere  drop  €yf  gall,  whi^ 
compared  with  the  full  draught  of  aonow  sad 
soilering  which,  for  our  sakes,  he  condesoemfed 
to  receive.  And,  therefore,  the  unparalleled  grest- 
ness  of  his  distresses  gives  a  reason,  ae  weU  as  m 
emphasis,  to  those  words,  which  makes  the  tut 
of  them  by  us,  in  the  view  of  any  aufilerin^  uf 
ours,  allowable,  only  in  the  wav  of  a  very  d>sUAt 
accommodation.  But  still,  lie  was  agTftcioii> 
pattern  to  us  in  all  things.  And,  henoe,  Am  ex- 
pression of  fear,  in  the  prospect  of  aofiWrtng^  is  to 
ttt  a  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  that»  it  is 
not  the  least  measure  of  insensibilitr  to  distrvescs 
that  is  asked  of  us ;  that  patience  is  not  aparhr ; 
that  resignation  is  not  the  want  of  fiselmg.  **  Tby 
will  be  done,"  are  the  wordH  that  foliowe<\  the 
prayer,  <<  If  it  be  possible,  let  the  c«p  pas^;* 
and  these  words  were  the  token  of  periect  resig- 
nation ;  a  sign  that,  even  amid  the  etonn  of  tbe 
most  awful  sufiferingSy  the  peace  of  God  le^aK 
in  the  heart. 

And  this  is  the  great  attainment  which  we  an 
to  long  and  aim  after,  that,  whatever  be  the  suf- 
ferings which  we  either  bear,  or  have  caose  to 
anticipate,  we  may  still,  as  the  token  of  resigna- 
tion, as  the  sign  of  peace  within,  be  enahled  to 
say,  M  Thy  will  be  done."  B^  aks!  o»  diffi- 
culty lies  here :  It  is  our  own  wiB,  aad  aot  hU, 
that  we  secretly  woidd  aee  accomplSdied.  Wc 
have  laid  out  our  scheme  for  oorssivas  and  onr 
femiliee.  We  have,  no  doubt,  anticipated  diS- 
culties ;  but,  aa  we  think,  have  provided  agiiart 
them.  We  have  conaidersd  the  whole  pla&  so 
long  and  so  maturely,  that  we  do  not  sat  hr>« 
our  welfare  is  to  be  ri^'hfly  sdvwiced»  unleai  it  be 


hecomplisbed.    tlds  ptojeet  in  btbsititisi  is  to  go 
brward  Hiuij  and  to  end  0ini.    This  ponendxm 
|b  to  be  dispoBed  of^  And  thai  poneMion  i*  to  be 
l&ined.    One  of  oat  children  is  to  be  set  out  in 
ans  department,  and  another  ia  to  occnpy  that 
|t  will  take  a  certain  nnmber  ot  years  before  onr 
lesigiui  can  all  be  dosed.    Bnt  as  soon  as  they 
ftre  terminated,  there  will  be  a  secnring  to  our- 
^Wes  of  a  placid  life ;  an  etening  of  old  age^ 
tranqufl  and  at  rest;  snrroimded  and  cherished  by 
those  whom  we  brought  up,  and  aided,  and  bound 
to  ourselves  by  endearing  ties.     Such  are  our 
dreamings.    A  single  item  is  left  out  of  the  cal- 
^ubition;  that  the  leyerse,  even  of  to«morrow, 
toay  bretdc  the  whole  enchantment,  and  awaken 
the  dreamers  to  tfie  dear  sight  of  their  desolate- 
ness.     Bnt  we  become  so  pleased  and  engaged 
tvith  oar  plannings,  on  what  we  think  is  best  for 
ns,  that  even  wl^n  we  set  fiiUy  before  oursdves 
the  hazards  which  onr  plafts  may  encounter,  we 
are  yet  averse  to  relincfnidi  them;  we  do  not 
rease  to  dieririi  them ;  and  so  we  nourish  a  will 
of  our  own  into  such  strength,  that  it  is  prepared 
to  contend  even  with  the  w31  of  God.    Hence 
crar  troubles,  and  anxieties,  and  miseries,  in  the 
anticipattott  <^  reverses.    The  very  notion  of  a 
hand  being  stretched  out  to  d^tmge,  or  to  remove 
any  part  of  our  fiavonrite  devices ;  the  thought, 
especidly,  that  the  whole  may  be  overturned,  and 
swept  aside,  is  vexations;  it  is  abhorrent;  we 
cast  it  away ;  it  must  not  be ;  we  could  not  bear 
it.     Still  we  are  not  able  to  blind  oursdves  to  the 
fact,  that  it  may  be,  and  that  we  must  bear  it. 
This  perception,  again,  is  the  caase  of  a  thousand 
distresses,  and  of  mnumerable  schemings.    How 
ahall  we  sustain  the  adversity?  Will  it  not  leave 
us  in  utter  destitution?   What  shall  remain  on 
earth  wortliy  of  onr  care^  when  that  is  withdrawn  ? 
But,  perhaps,  the  evil  may  yet  be  prevented. 
What  new  devices,  therefore,  shall  we  contrive, 
in  order  to  ward  off  the  dreaded  blow  ?  If  we  fol- 
low this  path,  shall  we  avoid  it  ?  Or,  turning, 
perhaps,  into  tiuU  other,  may  we  have  the  pros- 
pect of  escaping  il?  Whither  shall  we  move? 
How  shall  we  conduct  onrsdvea  ?  We  cannot  tell : 
Futurity  is  all  dark :  Its  chances  are  appalling : 
Its  possibilities  are  distracting  1     O !  the  fears  of 
this  vain  and  sinful  world !  What  do  they  work 
in  the  soul  but  death  I 

Wherever  these  fears  intrude,  the  mind,  to  the 
extent  of  ^m  dommioii,  is  bereft  of  '<  peace." 
And  their  intrusion,  and  their  dominion,  again, 
are  dways  in  the  measure  in  which  the  will  is 
averse  to  the  will  of  God.  Remdns  of  this  aver- 
sion do  spring  np.in  the  minds  even  of  those  who, 
relying  on  the  promises  of  Christ,  have  actually  ex- 
perienced tnie  peace.  And,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  that  aversion  is  the  degiee 
and  the  continuance  of  harassment  and  distress. 
To  bring  the  mind,  therefore,  to  an  humble  resig- 
nation of  itself  unto  God,-*to  bring  it  to  form 
and  to  pursue  its  plans,  dways  under  the  low- 
ly, but  just  consideration,  that  <<  no  one  knoweth 
what  is  good  for  him  in  this  life^  which  passeth  as 


a  shadow,"— to  be  brought  to  say,  not  in  the  mere 
formality  of  expreadoD,  bnt  in  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  the  higfaeBt  of  reasons  for  establishing 
the  wisdom  of  the  acquiescence,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  ;**  such  is  the  desirable  consummation  for 
us,— such  is  the  hdght  of  foith's  exercise,  upon 
the  events  and  obiecta  of  life.  Now,  it  is  this 
very  point  to  which  tiie  qiostle  wodd  lead  us, 
when  he  exhorte  **Be  careful  for  nothing;  but, 
in  everjr  tiling  by  prayer  and  supplicatioa,  with 
tiianksgivtng,  nuJce  your  requests  known  nnto 
God."  You  ^o  have  recdved  the  source  of  true 
peace,  by  receiving  into  your  mind  and  heart,  the 
promises  of  Christ  Jesns,  the  Saviour  of  sinners ; 
you  who  have,  in  some  degree^  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gradons,  and  that  verily  there  is  even  a 
present  reward  in  his  service,  how  would  you 
prolong  to  yoursdves  that  privilege  of  your  fddi, 
—that  last,  and  holy  legacy,  which  Jesus  be- 
queathed to  his  disciples,  in  his  ever  memorable 
words,  *<  My  peace  I  leave  with  you  ?**  How  ? 
<<Be  careful  for  nothing.**  Whilst  you  are  d- 
lowed  to  make  such  prudent  cdculations  and 
arrangements  as  your  own  wants,  and  the  wants 
of  those  that  depend  on  you,  may  require ;  whilst 
you  are  diligent  m  business,  and  provide  for  yonr 
sdves  and  others,  and  act  with  thought  and  due 
concern  in  the  severd  drcomstanoes  and  relations  of 
life^yet,  stiH  beware  of  indulging  that  vain  solidtude, 
that  recess  and  vexing  anxiety  which,  passing  away 
from  immediate  duty,  exercises  itself  in  a  distant 
province^  the  wants  and  exertions  of  which,  what- 
ever they  are  to  bcb  do  not  yet  bdong  to  you. 
The  present  is  alone  what  yon  have  to  do  with. 
In  the  view  of  a  future  time  use  the  lawful 
means  for  the  lawful  ends,  but  bear  it  in  mind  that 
the  result  lies  with  another  Hand  than  yours.  Do 
your  present  duty  in  His  strength,  and  under  His 
authority,  and  consign  events  to  His  arrangement. 
You  may  foresee  events  which,  as  evils,  you  dread : 
but,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  despondency  by 
the  prospect  of  them,  go  to  God  in  *'  prayer**  and 
ask  that  he  may  avert  them  from  you;  or,  if 
that  may  not  be,  that  he  may  sustain  you  under 
them.  You  may  experience  wants  wliich  you  cannot 
but  fed  to  be  grievous ;  but,  instead  of  repining  at 
them,  go  to  God  with  *^  supplication''  and  b^ 
that  he  may  relieve  them ;  or,  if  that  may  not  be, 
that  he  may  bless  the  deprivation  to  you  and  make 
you  contented.  In  no  condition  can  you  be  placed, 
however,  in  which  vou  will  not  jperceive,  if  you 
look  for  them,  comforts  and  blessings  more  than 
many  of  your  brethren  ever  had  ;  and,  what 
your  dns  have  forfdted ;  and,  instead  of  slight- 
mg  them,  because  you  have  not  something  else 
that  yon  may  wish;  instead  of  undervaluing 
them,  because  they  are  common,  or  have  been 
long  in  your  possesdon;  go  to  God,  offering 
to  him  **  thanksgiving,"  and,  by  recounting  his 
merdes,  stir  up  the  gratitude  of  your  heart  for 
them  all.  Thus  it  is,  that  you  will  be  enabled 
to  withstand  the  intrudon  of  those  worldly  cares 
and  anxieties,  which,  when  allowed  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  mvafi%  press  their  embittering  worm- 
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^ood  eTen  into  tnat  portion  of  peace  which  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel  give  you.  Thus,  de- 
volving the  burden  of  your  solicitudes  on  Him 
who  hath  said,  '^  I  will  never  leave  thee ;  ^ 
thus  cherishing,  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  an 
unceasing  communion  of  soul,  with  the  source  of 
the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  that  are 
all  engaged  to  fulfil  the  promises  and  the  hopes  of 
grace ;  thus,  "  making  your  requests  known  un- 
to God,"  who  will  accomplish  them,  if  the  accom- 
plishment of  them  is  to  further  your  own  eternal 
good,  you  will  be  employing  the  direct  means 
of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  as  un- 
broken, as  the  unavoidable  influence  of  this  chang- 
ing world  may  allow  you  to  expect.  But,  I  en- 
treat you,  be  un  your  guard  agamst  inferring  that 
this  divine  prescription  has  failed,  or  that  the  Word 
of  Christ  is  forgotten  whenever  the  peace  which 
you  may  have  once  enjoyed  is  interrupted.  His 
Word  is  not  delusive ;  the  means  which  he  ap- 
points have  not  failed;  he  does  not,  he  cannot 
change. — But  you  change.  You  are  not  faithful ; 
you  are  wavering  and  unstable;  you  lose  your 
tranquillity  because  you  lose  your  trust, — ^because 
you  abandon  the  promise, — ^because  you  have 
ceased  to  be  thankful  for  benefits, — ^have  ceased 
to  supplicate  grace, — ^have  ceased  to  pray  against 
temptation, — ^have  ceased  to  watch  against  the 
intrusion  of  worldly  and  wicked  cares.  Hence 
the  peace  of  God  does  not  keep  the  heart  and  mind. 
It  may  have  been  received,  but  it  is  not  perma- 
nently felt.  It  may  occasionally  comfort  you,  but 
it  does  not,  as  it  might,  yield  the  consolatioo 
that  abideth.  Here  you  mark,  however,  the 
effects  of  your  own  remissness.  You  have  the 
principles  of  religion,  but  you  do  not  uniformly 
bring  them  into  exercise.  You  have  the  presence 
of  God  always  with  you  but  you  do  not  realize  it, 
or  even  think  of  it,  so  often  as  you  ought.  You 
have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  but  you  do 
not,  with  frequency  of  devotion,  go  thither,  that 
in  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  you 
may  make  your  requests  known  unto  God.  llius 
you  keep  not  the  privilege  provided  for  you,  because 
YOU  do  not  use  the  means  of  retaining  it* 

On  the  whole,  every  discovery,  every  promise, 
every  hope  communicated  by  divine  revelation,  bears 
on  the  reality  of  this  great  privilege.  God  is  revealed 
as  the  Father  of  peace ;  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Prince 
of  peace  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter,  as  the 
Messenger  of  peace.  The  Gospel  is  called  the 
AVord  of  peace ;  the  way  into  which  it  guides  is 
the  way  of  peace  ;  and  ^e  fruit  of  all  its  right- 
eousness is  sown  and  reaped  in  peace.  Surely, 
then,  your  duty  and  your  interest  lie  in  yielding 
the  whole  soul  to  the  gracious  influence  of  this 
scheme  of  peace, — in  employing  every  appointed 
method  of  preserving  its  benefits, — ^in  guarding 
against  the  approach  of  whatever  might  interrupt 
or  lessen  its  power, — above  all,  in  cultivating,  as 
the  chief  means  of  promoting  your  mental  repose, 
an  intercourse  of  mind  with  God.  Not  merely  on 
Sabbath  and  high  festival  days, — ^not  merely  when 
you  withdraw  yourselves  to  read  the  Scriptures, 


and  to  present  your  accustomed  oflferings  of  dero* 
tion, — ^not  merely  when  some  calamity  would  ^i^ 
your  heart  ofl"  from  the  low  portioa  to  which  it 
has  fastened  itself  and  force  it  to  look  to  a  ha^ns 
portion,  but  uniformly,  you  are  to  rise,  in  tlx^dft 
and  desire,  to  Him  who  made,  preserres,  aai 
redeems  you.  A  turning  and  breathing  of  sod 
to  Him  may  distinguish,  and  ouglit  to  db- 
tinguish,  the  history  of  every  hour  in  a  Chii^ 
tian's  life.  What  dbould  prevent  the  soul  fron 
unceasingly  recurring,  with  humble  cxmfideaee 
and  hope,  to  its  supreme  good?  If  the  trea- 
sure be  in  heaven,  what  should  keep  the  heart 
from  ascending  to  it  ?  Blessed  pri^il^e ;  %m» 
ceasing  communion  with  God !  it  brings  down  tht 
hidden  manna,  the  food  of  angels  ;  it  spzeads 
over  you  a  shield,  and  gives  yon  strength,  am^ 
all  your  dangers ;  it  animates  you  with  ctmmge 
for  every  duty  ;  and  in  the  very  tempest  <^  traztiJes 
yields  to  you  a  portion  of  that  holy  rest  which  nas 
enjoyed  by  Him  who  calmly  slept  amid  the  5bffm 
on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  "  Wherefore  I  exhort  von 
to  be  careful  for  nothing :  but  in  e^erj  thing  bf 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanlnfflWi^,  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  bhall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Chiist  Jesus." 


THE  BENIGHTED   PILGRIMS. 
No.  IIL 
Bt  the  Rev.  Lachuln  Macusah,  ' 

akgOain  to  the  Lunatic  and  BUnd  J^imnu,  EdhUmrt^ 

In  the  two  preceding  articles,  the  coodidcn  of  the 
insane,  and  their  capacity  for  receiving  reUgiovB  b- 
Btruction,  have  been  considered  in  a  manner  aa  geihrral 
as  the  writer  was  enabled  to  do,  from  his  knowlcd^ 
of  that  unfortunate  class  of  individuals.  An  acmat 
may  now  be  given  of  the  effects  that  have  fidkwed 
the  introduction  of  divine  service  into  the  Lobak 
Asylum,  Momingside,  which,  from  the  intefeit  awaken* 
ed  by  a  similar  narrative  in  a  former  Number,  Ilti 
June  1836,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  a  source  of  ffess- 
ing  reflection  to  every  Christian  mind. 

Some  of  the  fiicts  about  to  be  stated  were  DMstioiied 
in  the  Asylum  Report  printed  last  year,  bvt«  as  the 
circulation  of  that  report  must  neoeasarily  bav«  hem 
limited,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  repeat  these 
occurrences  here,  that  the  blessed  eflTecta  of  the  wtif- 
ship  of  God,  on  the  insane,  may  be  as  exteoar^j 
known  as  possible. 

Divine  service  vras  permanently  introdnoed  Into  the 
Asyltun  early  in  1832.  The  duties  of  rhaphin,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  undertaken  by  ne,  noc  vhtJk- 
out  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  notwit^ 
standing  the  encouraging  effects  of  the  arrangeiDent  in 
the  City  Bedlam.  The  condition  of  the  patkocs  in 
Momingside  was  so  very  different,  their  original  statot 
in  society  was  so  hr  superior  to  that  of  tb^r  bretfcrca 
in  affliction  in  the  other  institution,  that  it  appemtd 
to  me,  £rom  want  of  more  general  infoniMUOB  aad  ex- 
perience at  the  time,  not  at  all  improbable  that  what 
had  succeeded  in  the  one  institution  might  U  in  the 
other.  The  conduct  of  the  patients^  howetcr,  the  fint 
time  they  assembled  for  worship,  dissipated  whaicv«r 
fears  were  entertained  as  to  the  result,  and  prorv^ 
that,  excepting  the  feelings  with  which  every  Oiristitf 
teacher  ought  to  deliver  the  mcwage  of  an  tktnd 
God  to  the  suffering  sons  of  men,  the  diapbia  m^ 
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tofely  divest  himself  of  all  painful  aiudety.  Both  con* 
gregations  were  found  equally  attentive  and  anxious 
for  instruction.  In  a  word,  the  difference  between  the 
two  institutions  was  infinitely  less  than  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  Subsequent  observations 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  this  last  cir« 
cumstance.  Insanity  more  closely  resembles  the  grave 
in  levelling  distinctions  than  any  of  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  man  is  exposed  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Although,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  minute 
particulars  there  may  be  a  diversity  of  features,  still  in 
most  cases  this  fearful  malady  preserves,  in  every  class, 
its  genera]  identity  of  character.  All  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  in  very  many  instances,  we  speak  ie 
in  sadness,  the  family  resemblance  is,  alas,  too  perfect. 
Without  doubt,  singular  exceptions  are  to  be  met 
with,  where,  instead  of  levelling,  insanity  may  rather 
be  said  to  confuse  the  distinctions  of  rank  ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, vrhen  the  poor  and  uneducated  man  becomes 
elevated  in  his  thoughts  and  language,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  a  refined  and  well  instructed 
mind  sinks  into  a  state  of  moping  childish  idiocy.  At 
times,  too,  madness  makes  but  a  slight,  if  any,  change 
upon  the  general  deportment ;  the  uncultivated  patient 
retains  the  same  rustic  simplicity  that  marked  his  con- 
duct iti  happier  days ;  while  the  man  of  talent  and  ac- 
quirements, by  his  remarks,  throws,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a  sickening  lustre  over  the  wretchedness  of  his 
real  condition. 

Yet,  however  striking  and  varied  the  modifications 
of  insanity  may  be,  still,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  are  presenr  at  divine  service,  whatever 
their  rank  or  situation  in  life  may  have  been,  the 
same  subdued,  melancholy,  and  serious  deportment  is 
observable. 

In  fact,  the  insane,  who  are  capable  of  joining  in 
religious  duties,  equally  with  their  sane  brethren,  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  certain  principles  of  acting,  and 
are,  perhaps,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the  children  of 
habit.  In  a  congregation  of  worshippers,  met  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  solemnity  of  their  situation,  and 
the  importance  of  the  duties  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
command  the  attention  of  persona  of  very  different 
ages,  stations,  views,  and  feelings.  So  is  it  among  the 
insane.  The  thoughts  of  God,  and  the  force  of  early 
custom,  place  before  us,  in  the  same  attitude  of  reve- 
rential awe,  individuals  who,  on  other  occasions,  are 
diametrically  opposed  in  character  and  conduct. 

But  let  us  suppose,  that  the  members  of  a  Christian 
congregation  have  been  visited  by  some  general  cala- 
mity ;  persons  of  the  most  dissimilar  habits  and  con- 
ditions will,  under  the  influence  of  grief,  listen  with 
tenfold  greater  interest  than  usual  to  the  words  of  con- 
solation or  isistruction.  The  insane  always  meet  under 
such  circumstances,  for  although  unable  or  unwilling  to 
describe  their  sufferings,  distress  produces  the  same 
effects  upon  them  as  upon  the  sane,  nay  exerts,  perhaps 
we  would  be  justified  in  maintaining,  even  a  more 
powerful  influence.  The  unhappy  maniac,  cut  off  from 
the  ordinary  sympathies  and  consolations  of  life,  is,  in 
most  instances,  rendered  more  willing  to  receive  com- 
fort, when  offered  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  wound  his 
pride  or  self4ove.  This,  we  apprehend,  will,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  account  for  the  similarity  of  con- 
duct observable  among  the  insane  of  every  rank  while 
assembled  for  the  worship  of  God. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  have  appeared  tedious, 
but  they  were  necessary,  from  the  dose  resemblance 
which  the  following  narrative  bears  to  that  formerly 
alluded  to  in  reference  to  the  City  Bedlam : — 

On  an  average,  about  one-half  of  the  padents  meet 
on  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  chapel.  When  assembled 
for  the  worship  of  God,  their  eyes  are  generally  fixed 
upon  the  speaker,  the  passages  of  Scripture  referred  to 
in  the  discourse  are  promptly  sought  out,  and  the  vary- 


ing expression  in  the  countenances  of  several,  as  the 
words  of  consolation  or  advice  are  addressed  to  them, 
proves,  that  although  the  mind  may  be  disturbed  and 
darkened,  it  is  not  unconscious  of  the  power  and  bless- 
edness of  the  only  lasting  comfort  of  the  suffering  sons 
of  men. 

Slight  interruptions  have  once  or  twice  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  severe  nervous  paroxysms  unexpectedly 
attacking  two  (I  believe)  of  the  patients ;  none  of  the 
rest,  however,  appeared  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb- 
ed ;  and  whenever  the  afflicted  persons  were  removed 
by  the  attendants,  the  service  was  resumed  with  the 
same  composure  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
Under  any  circumstances,  such  conduct  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  preacher ;  but  in  a  congregation  on 
which  the  mysterious  hand  of  Omnipotence  pressed  with 
resistless  force,  it  was  peculiarly  pleasing,  because  in- 
dicating perfect  consciousness  of  the  duties  in  which 
the  poor  sufferers  were  engaged.  Nor,  it  need  hardly 
be  repeated,  do  the  patients,  upon  leaving  the  chapel, 
lose  remembrance  of  the  instructions  received ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  frequently  made  remarks  to  the 
writer,  which  clearly  proved  that  they  had  closely  foU 
lowed  him  in  all  his  observations,  and,  he  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  superintendent,  the  text  and  sermon 
generally  form  the  subject  of  conversation  on  the  Sab- 
bath evening  among  the  more  collected.  One  or  two 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, may  now  be  mentioned. 

While  conversing  with  the  chaplain,  one  of  the  pa- 
tients requested  him  to  preach  from  a  particular  text. 
This  request  having  been  complied  with,  he  playfully 
repeated  a  common  proverb,  to  the  effect,  that  there 
are  certain  persons  who,  when  a  little  is  given  to  them, 
desire  to  take  a  great  deal  more,  and  bq^ged  that  the 
subject  of  discourse  for  the  following  Sabbath  might  be 
John  iii.  3.  After  the  service  was  concluded,  the  cause 
of  the  selection  was  explained ;  he  had  heard  a  sermon 
on  the  same  passage  several  years  before,  and  not  feel- 
ing altogether  satisfied,  in  some  respects,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated,  he  wished 
to  ascertain  in  what  light  it  would  be  viewed  by  a  dif- 
ferent individual.  The  same  person,  some  months 
afterwards,  pointed  out  another  text,  Matthew  xix.  14. 
On  this  occasion,  he  was  supported  by  the  united  wishes 
of  his  partners  in  aflfiction.  The  death  of  the  super- 
intendent's son  had  deeply  affected  the  patients,  and 
in  this  pleasing  way  they  manifested  their  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  parents.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  observe  that  the  countenance  and  voice  of 
childhood  possess  a  powerful  influence  over  the  insane, 
frequently  producing  a  momentary  calm,  and  calling 
forth  expressions  of  tenderness  even  in  their  wildest 
moments. 

The  same  interesting  patient,  alluded  to  above,  pre- 
pared a  list,  which  now  lies  before  me,  containing  sixty- 
two  texts  selected  from  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  state  a  few  of 
them : — Num.  xxiii.  10 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
5 ;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  9 ;  John  xi.  25 ;  Rom.  xv.  17  >  2 
Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Gal.  vL  9.  The  benefits  of  a  religious 
education  were  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  this  individual ;  even  in  his  saddest  moments  the 
Word  of  God  maintained  its  influence,  and  proved  a 
source  of  comfort  to  his  troubled  yet  Highly  intellectual 
mind.  He  had  been  the  child  of  many  prayers,  and 
although,  in  some  respects,  these  prayers  had  not  been 
answered,  yet,  in  others,  truly  they  were  not  in  vain, 
for  he  loved  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  regarded 
as  his  "  chiefest  joy"  the  peace-speaking  message  of 
salvation. 

Proofs  still  more  decidedly  convincing  of  the  encou- 
raging effects  of  religious  service  in  the  Asylum  may 
now  be  given,  taken  from  the  bed  of  death.  Affect- 
ing are  these  proofs  at  all  times^  but  peculiarly  lo  iindei 
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■uch  dfennuteiioei.  One  of  the  ptddea^  in  •  dying 
state,  lufter  convening  for  a  connderable  time  on  her 
present  eondition  and  future  prospects,  requested  that 
something  might  be  given  to  moisten  her  Hps,  bagging 
particalarly  that  it  ndght  be  handed  to  her  by  the  ^ap. 
hiin.  After  having  received  what  was  desired,  she  ez« 
claimed  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  "  Oh !  that  I  might 
receive  bat  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  1 " 
The  following  night,  when  the  chaplain  was  in  the  aok 
of  taking  leave  of  her,  she  gnmped  his  hand,  and,  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  words  cannot  de» 
scribe,  cried  out,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
Mess  me !"  In  a  few  hours  afterwards  she  entered 
into  a  spiritual  world.  Another  £emale  patient,  three 
hours  before  death,  after  having  explaineid  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  the  grounds  of  her  hope,  remarked, 
**  If  God  is  pleased  to  detain  me  a  little  longer  on 
earth,  (\^di  I  think  very  unlikely)  I  am  ready  to 
remain,  yet  if  it  seems  good  to  him*  I  rather  wish  to 
be  removed,  for  this  has  been  to  me  a  life  of  care  and 
many  sorrows ;  but  my  Father's  will  be  done."  It  was 
formerly  observed,  that  even  the  fiituous  ought  not,  in 
every  case,  to  be  prevented  from  participating  in  the 
bendiu  of  relig^us  instmction.  For  so  little  do  we 
know,  or  rather  so  completdy  ignorant  are  we  of  the 
nature  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man,  that  the  patient 
iHio  appears  to  us  to  Iw  utterly  devoid  of  m«ital 
energy  und  eoasdousness  may,  in  &ct,  be  merely  inca- 

Sble  of  speech,  or  unwilling  to  g^ve  utterance  to  his 
slings,  and  the  mpnd,  instead  of  being  completely 
dormant,  is  perhaps  in  a  state  of  constant  acttvitf, 
receiving  impressions  ffon  external  ol^eets,  but  unable, 
or  not  inclined,  to  embody  these  impressions  in  words; 
in  ^  word,  living  for  Hsdf  alone.  A  brief  Ulustvatiai 
of  'this  opinion  may  be  given.  A  patient,  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  idiocy,  was  regularly,  on  account  of  her  gentle 
disposition,  brought  to  the  duipel ;  but  it  was  never 
imagined  that  s^  had  the  slightest  comprehoision  of 
the  nature  of  the  duties  in  which  all  around  her  were 
engaged.  She  scarcely  ever  spoke,  was  at  aU  times 
passive,  enjoying,  apparently,  nothing  above  animal 
existence.  On  her  death-bed  the  chaplain  visited 
her ;  whenever  his  voice  was  heard,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  attendants,  the  helpless  creature,  with  a 
smile  of  delight,  seemed  to  reco^se  It ;  she  moved 
her  head-dress  to  hear  more  distmckly,  turned  round 
to  the  speaker,  and,  when  prayer  was  offered  up,  her 
daaped  hands  and  moving  lips  Im  no  room  to  doubt  that 
she  was  fully  aware  of  her  situation,  and  was  even  joining 
in  the  petition  at  the  throne  of  grace.  The  same  conduct 
was  mandfested  on  every  visit  until  death  relieved  the 
sufferer.  The  change  generally  observed  in  the  insane 
before  death  cannot  account  for  ihis  ooeurxence ;  for,  Jtf 
all  in  the  patient's  mind  (as  was  really  believed)iiad  been 
a  blank  previous  to  her  last^  wickness,  how  coiild  she 
recognise  the  chaplain's  voice  and  person,  and  so 
promptly  understand  the  nature  of  his  visit,  and  even 
join  in  the  exercise?  The  only  way  in  which  this 
difHculty  can  be  solved,  is  by  supposing  that,  while 
to  all  appearance  deficient  in  memory  and  conscious- 
ness, she  WHS  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  possessed  of 
both,  and  had  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
speaker  in  the  pulpit,  and  partially  understood  his 
errand,  although  it  -had  been  either  out  of  her  power, 
or  contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  indicate  either  fact  by 
words  or  expression  of  countenance,  until  the  dose 
ofUfe. 

If  pleasmg  exoepttons  have  thusbeen  met  with  among 
the  fiituous,  the  same  have  occurred  among  persons  of 
a  very  different  dass.  A  restless  patient  who  had  been 
regularly  in  the  habit  of  attending  worship,  became 
dreadfully  excited  on  the  Lord's  day.  To  ascertain 
what  effect  divine  service  would  have  upon  him,  he  was 
brought  into  the  diapel ;  the  moment  worship  commenced 
t  dwngt  passed  upon  Che  unhappy  m«i^  the  tov^  of  pmist 


aad  words  of  mpfiiaidan  seemed  to  p^^nU  as  m 
upon  him;  he  became  calm  and  tranquil,  listened  a 


tively  to  what  was  said,  and  rsmambered  it  aftcrwds. 
On  another  oocasioa,  when  the  same  individiial  «as 
nearly  in  a  similar  state  of  excatement,  the  aabjjBa  cf 
discourse  happened  to  be  the  affecting  parmhie  of  the 
prodigal  son.  The  poor  man's  attention  was  al  oace 
secured,  the  narrativa  evidently  interesting  bim  d^efkj. 
When,  in  the  eowse  of  the  lecture,  some  remarks  ws« 
made  upon  th<t  sxqniwtely  beautiful  part  d  this  aa- 
equalled  picture  of  patemsl  tenderness,  "  when  he  wm 
yet  a  fureai  wmf  offt  his  fiUher  saw  him,  and  had  ass- 
passion,  and  rwnt  and  fell  upon  his  necic,  nod  kxased 
him."  the  msniac  burst  into  a  dood  of  tenra^  ^oOt  d 
despairing  anguish  but  of  heart-relieving  ajinfathy. 
Some  pleasing  image  stood  before  him,— some  aoothug 
tndn  of  thought  bad  evidently  eomgcd  his  trouUed 
mind,  for  as  he  wept  he  smiled.  The  maaory  of  ths 
past  ha4>  it  may  be,  coxyured  up  some  event  in  boy- 
hood, haUowed  by  a  Other's  foxgiveneas — hj  the  «2t- 
pourings  of  a  moUier's  love ;  or  the  eye  of  finth  dwdt 
perhaps,  on  a  still  goodlier  scene,  the  arms  of  mercy 
stretched  forth  to  welcooM  the  retumisg  son,  the  coub- 
tenanoe  of  uncreat«4  goodness  fuU  of  Jbenigni^  to  the 
mourning  penitent.  Whatever  it  vras,  whether  earth 
or  heaven,  or  both  lop^joined,  that  had  thus  afiectedhss 
soul,  the  load  of  many  years  was,  for  a  time,  cast  to  tls 
ground,  and  the  heart  unused  to  softened  foelny  ex- 
perienced,  for  a  season,  the  blessed  effects  of  Joadl/ 


In  addrewiiy?  the  insane  it  is  impcnahle  tn  vrasd 
occasionally  opposing  .their  peculiar  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, but  the  opposition  coming  fropa  the  poJipit,  and 
being  addressed  to  all,  has  never  produced  any  iiimli  iniiaiil 
consequences.  Every  day  we  may  behold  persons  in 
^urch,  or  at  p^c  meetings,  listenh^,  with  the  ntmoet 
composure,  to  argumenta  completely  at  varianoe  with 
their  own  sentiments,  who,  in  private,  cannot  bear  d» 
slightest  contradiotion  VQ^thout  yieUBng  to  the  moss 
ungovernable  rage.  The  same  is  jthe  case  even  amosf 
the  .mos^t  prejudiced  of  the  insane ;  what  ia  addressed 
to  <hem  in  a  sermon,  from  its  appar^dt  want  of  dared 
personal  aim,  exo^  no  angry  fieelii^gs.  ^1*1^^^ 
the  same  remarks,  if  made  in  private  converaatioa, 
would,  most  probably,  cause  the  nuM^  violent  cxdl»- 


To  illustrate  this,  I  may  state  an  jnddent  thai  oc- 
curred some  time  ago  in  the  Asylum,in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  patients  who  laboured  under  the  strange  ddusioB 
that  deathhad  oeased  to  exert^ts  influence  over  tk^^T■^«^v 
race.  The  men  of  a  fonner  generation  he  im^ned  were 
stiU  actively  engaged  in  their  several  spheres  of  useful- 
ness. In  a  word,  the  world  had  known  no  chss^  for 
forty  years.  I  repeatedly  attempted,  dnriog  oonverss- 
tion,  to  dissipate  this  hallucination,  but  in  vain,  the 
man  unifoEnJy  became  irritated,  so  much  so,  at  last, 
that  I  dropped  the  sul^ct  On  one  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  my  Sabbath  duties,  I  made  some  aJJuskm  to 
a  very  interesting  death  which  had  happened  a  few 
days  previous  in  the  Asylum.  The  above  nkentUmed 
individual  was  present,  and  listened  with  marked  atten- 
tion and  composure  to  the  remarks  up^n  iieath.  At 
the  dose  of  the  service,  coming  up  to  noe,  he  whispered, 
in  a  con6dential  manner,  *'  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  you  are  mistaken,  they  have  deceived  yon  too  X 
see ;  the  person  is  as  much  alive  as  jron  are,  hat  I  shall 
explain  the  whole  matter  to  you  again."  While  ad- 
dressii^;  me  the  expression  of  his  countenance  indi- 
cated affection  and  regret  that  I  should  have  beea 
deceived,  as  he  imagined,  but  there  was  at  th» 
same  time  an  unusual  degree  of  heotation  in  hh 
msnner,  which,  together  with  the  total  abaenoe  of 
aigr  thing  like  ang«r  or  displmure,  convinced  ms 
that  from  the  pulpit  his  delusion  m^g^  be  ssfc)/, 
and  advMkU^[8ou8l/9  attaidced.     U  ii  aliiioit  «9*> 
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ilcioas  to  obMrrt  thai  tlw  pioBiiied  ezplBnation  wm 
nerer  given,  nor  did  the  pstient  mgaan  reyert  to  the 
oocurrenoe. 

TH»  6FI1IIT1TAI.  BS87IT1TTI01I 

or 
UPPER  CANADA. 
[Thi  Ibllowing  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  12tli  July 
1837,  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gale,  minister  oK 
Hamilton,  Upper  Canada,  addressed  to  the  Very  Rer. 
Principal  Macfarlan,  Convener  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly's Committee  on  Colonial  Churchea,  will  be 
perused  ivith  interest.  It  describes  our  countrymen, 
who  have  eettled  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  aa 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  supply  of  spiritual  in- 
structors, and  we  tmit  that  the  appeal  thus  made 
through  our  pages  will  meet  with  prompt  attention 
from  the  Christian  public,  and  more  especially  from 
the  unemployed  preachers  of  our  Church.] 

I  could  not,  perhaps,  begin  with  a  more  appropriate 
statement  than  by  isforming  you  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  is,  so  fiu*  aS  I  can  learn,  but  one  Missionarv  of  our 
Church  in  the  field  throughout  the  whole  of  Upper 
Canada.  During  the  last  season  only  three  came  to  us 
in  al],  and  none  of  them  reached  the  country  before  the 
month  of  'September.  In  little  more  than  six  months 
two  of  {hem  were  ordained  to  fixed  charges,  and  the 
remaining  one  has  just  accepted  of  a  call  iitnn  a  con- 
gregation within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery.  Of 
1835,  I  cannot  speak  precisely  as  to  numbers,  but  my 
conviction  is,  that  it  was  equally  unproductive  and 
discouraging  to  us,  in  this  respect,  as  1836  ;  and  during 
what  has  passed  of  1837,  not  a  single  additional  preacher 
of  our  (%urch  has  appeared  in  Upper  Canada.  Of 
this  most  disheartening  state  of  things  I  am  much  at  a 
loss  to  find  an  adequate  account.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  large  reserve  of  "unemployed  probationers,  which 
the  Church  possessed  when  I  left  Scotland,  has  been 
exhausted ;  and  the  thought  is  not  to  be  entertained, 
that  the  miserable  destitution  in  spiritual  things,  under 
which  the  Presbyterian  population  of  this  country  are 
labouring,  could  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the 
Church  and  her  preachers,  or  that  they  do  not  admow- 
le4ge  and  ftel  the  duty  of  contributing  to  our  relief.  I 
ftar  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blame  lies 
mainly  at  our  own  door ;  that  we  have  not  yet  brought 
our  case  ftiUy  before  yoa ;  that  you  are  yet  unacquainted, 
through  some  de&deiicy  on  our  part,  with  tiie  extent 
and  urgency  of  our  wants. 

In  such  »  communicatiion  as  this,  I  can  of  course  do 
little  to  supi^y  this  deficiency,  even  in  regard  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Hamiltoii  alone.  The  following  state- 
ments may,  however,  enable  yon  to  form  some  idea  of 
oar  actual  conditkm.  The  Presbytery  of  Hamilton, 
consisting  of  ten  ministers*  has  under  its  supeiintend- 
ence  a  tract  of  country  extending  about  250  miles  in 
length,  by  60  or  70  in  breadth,  akrge  portion  of  which 
is  well  peofded.  These  ministers,  however,  are  very 
unequally  distributed,  seven  out  of  the  ten  being  sta^ 
tioned  around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  within 
forty  miles  of  it;  so  that,  for  two  hundred  miles  and 
upwards,  there  are  only  three  ministers.  Yet  in  almost 
every  township  of  this  extensive  region,  individuals  and 
families  belonging  to  our  Church  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered more  or  less  numerously,  and  living,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances,  in  total  destitution  of  Gospel  ordi^ 
nances,  the  Sabbath  almost  forgotten,  religious  instruc- 
tion neglected,  baptism  and  commnnion  inaccessible, 
unless  in  eonnection  with  sects  and  teachers  of  the 
niost  exceptionable  character  in  general,  as  to  their 
pmiaples  and  qualifications.  Besides  those  who  eouM 
^7  09  reached  by  an  exteiinr«  misnonary  systeo, 


there  is  another  class  of  casesi  n^idi,  though  certainly 
not  more  interes6ng  or  clamant  in  themselves,  do  yet 
attract  attention  more  readily,  and  are  more  intimately 
known  to  us,  I  mean  those  m  which  considerable  num- 
bers of  Presbyterians  are  settled  in  close  ndghbonrhood 
with  one  anoOier.  Of  these  we  reckon  in  this  Pm- 
bytery  alone,  not  fewer  than  sixteen  or  eighteen,  firom 
many  of  wMoh  we  have  had  urgent  and  repeated  appli- 
cations  for  preadiing  and  other  orcfinances,  together 
with  subscription  liste,  and  other  assurances  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  to  contribute,  as  fiu*  as  they  can, 
to  the  support  of  Missionaries.  As  Presbyteries  are 
situated  at  present,  their  duties,  in  regard  to  such  ap- 
plications, are  extremdy  distressing,  obliged,  as  we 
are,  season  after  season,  to  meet  their  earnest  and 
reiterated  entreaties  and  offers  d  support,  with  the 
painful  confession  that  we  cannot  help  them,  that  we 
have  no  Blissionaries  to  send  to  them.  I  cannot  attempt 
at  present  any  thing  beyond  this  brief  and  meagre  state- 
ment. At  the  approaching  meeting  of  Synod,  a  fuU 
representatipn  of  our  religious  destitution  will  doubt- 
less be  prepared  for  your  committee ;  and  as  we  have 
an  ample  pledge  for  the  energetic  discharge  of  dts  duties 
in  your  well  -known  seal  in  behalf  of  the  Colonial 
Churches,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt  that  when 
our  wants  shall  have  been  inade  known  through  you 
to  our  countrymen,  and  especially  to  the  unemployed 
preachers  of  our  Church,  the  means  of  our  relief  will 
be  placed  abundantly  at  your  disposal. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  support  of 
Missionaries  in  Canada,  whidi  I  am  desirous  to  bring 
under  your  particular  attention.  The  fonds  raised 
amongst  settlers,  for  this  purpose,  have  hitherto  been 
exceedingly  small,  and  the  burden  of  Missionary  main- 
tenance has  been  principally  borne  at  home.  This,  I 
doubt  not,  has  operated,  and  is  still  operating  power- 
fully in  preventing  a  greater  number  from  being  sent  to 
us.  Now  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  numbn'  of  Mission- 
aries, their  utter  inadequacy  to  our  wants,  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  so  little  available, 
and  that  if  a  sufficient  number  were  at  once  sent  into 
the  field,  their  resources  would  be  brought  into  action ; 
and  while  the  work  would  be  effectually  done,  the 
amount  of  external  aid  required  would  be  very  little 
greater  than  is  found  necessary  in  conducting  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfiutory  and  inefficient  system.  This  is  easily 
explained.  '  While  we  have  only  one  or  two  Missionaries 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  the  various  stations 
requiring  their  services  can  only  be  visited  twice  or 
thrice  a-year ;  and  these  rare  and  irregular  services  are 
comparatively  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  of  reUgious 
instruction  and  traimng,  and  evidently  but  little  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  and  secure  the  united  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  people  for  their  compensation  and  main- 
tenance. Qfl  the  other  hand,  had  we  six  Missionaries 
at  our  disposal,  the  Misaicmary  ground  would  be  divided 
among  them,  so  that  all  the  principal  stations  would  be 
visited  regularly  once  or  twice  a-month,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  feel  the  value  of  such  nimstrsEtions,  and  con- 
tribute readily  for  their  support.  Tou  may  be  inclined 
to  ask,  ^hy  does  not  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  act 
on  these  views  ?  I  answer,  that  the  Missionaries  must 
be  on  the  field  before  the  plan  can  be  fairly  tried  with 
the  people ;  several  months  would  perhaps  elapse  be- 
fore it  could  be  brought  into  full  operation,  and  besides, 
the  smallness  of  our  liCssionary  fund  prevents  us  from 
undertaking '  the  previous  expenses,  the  same  cause 
restrains  us  from  incurring  the  risk  of  a  fiiilure,  slight 
as  I  believe  it  to  be.  I  doubt  not  that  these  statements 
will  receive  your  early  and  favourable  consideration. 
May  the  Great  Head  of  Hhe  Church  animate  and  pros- 
per  yott  ai  your  effpits  for  the  advancement  of  His 
cause,  and  tin  tpiritiMil  w^lfore  «f  our  expatiialad  99*i>» 
tiyiMiu  ^ 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

Bt  David  Vedder, 

Author  o/"  Orcadian  SkeUAei,**  jrc 

In  tberear  1544,  the  plague  made  inch  '«^«»<»^fte  toyrn  of 
DSdeSTttS  the  diic  authStteB  were  under  thene^ 

SSr?&o  were  infected  with  the  m^y.  ^*»>»"i  *tJP?aJw5 
.mi.M*  .nrf  mllehfcened  Geone  Wishart,  who  afterward!  sealed  W« 


amiable  and  enlightened  George  Wisliart,  who 
teitimony  with  hk  bloo' 
to  the  healthy  and  alao 


lightened  George  Wishart,  ftMUierwarnB^^u^^^ 
hk  blood,  declared  the  glad  tidhiga  of  aalvatjpn  both 
w  «,= ..«««.,  and  alao  to  the  Infected,  from  the  top  of  the  Comte 
nort  an  antique  arch  at  the  eaat  end  of  the  then  town.  Amldtt  tne 
SSy*mSror?«neoU  which  have  taken  place  recently,  thto  Tenerable 
arch,  with  much  good  taste,  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 


The  pestilence  had  stalked  abroad, 

And  stretched  his  bony  hand ; 
"While  from  his  livid  jaws  exhaled 

A  vapour  o'er  the  land, 
Dense,  as  of  old,  the  lurid  cloud 
That  swathed  Egyptia,  as  a  shroud, 

At  God's  supreme  command ; 
And  multitudes,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Inhaled  the  noxious  air,  and  died. 

And  friend,  alas !  deserted  friend. 

And  son  from  sire  did  flee ; 
For  terror  cut  the  gordian  knot 

That  bound  humanity ; 
And  bed-rid  eld,  and  infancy, 
Alike  deprived  of  sympathy 

And  succour,  ceased  to  be ; 
And  thousands  in  the  lazar  state 
Were  thrust  without  the  city  gate. 

But  mercy,  with  the  turbid  stream 

Of  judgment^  mingled  still ; 
It  issued  from  the  throne  on  high 

A  glorious  limpid  rill. 
The  Iris  of  the  Gospel  glowed 
In  radiance  'midst  the  threat'ning  cloud 

That  lowered  o'er  Zion  hill ; 
For,  MAATTRSD  WisHART  I  thou  wert  there 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  despair. 

Above  an  antique  arch  he  raised 

His  venerable  head ; 
On  either  hand,  the  living  throng. 

The  dying  and  the  dead ; 
And  to  the  Fount  of  mercy  there 
He  poured  his  ardent  soul  in  prayer. 

And  fervently  did  plead 
That  He,  their  covenanted  God, 
Would  yet  withdraw  his  chastening  rod. 

He  pointed  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
Whence  healing  virtues  flow, — 
Spoke  of  the  sanctifying  grace 

The  Snirit  can  bestow, — 
Told  of  the  great,  the  glorious  plan. 
Devised  by  heaven,  that  fallen  man 

Might  shun  eternal  woe, — 
Proclaimed  aloud,  that  God  is  love. 
On  earth  below — in  heaven  above  1 

He  spoke  of  scenes  beyond  the  grave, — . 

Of  aramanthine  bowers ; 
The  sea  of  glass— the  tree  of  life — 

Its  gorgeous  fruits  and  flowers ; 
The  river  issuing  from  the  throne,—. 
The  golden  harp  s  celestial  tone, — 

Thrones,  potentates,  and  powers. 
Beyond  all,  in  that  bright  abode 
They'd  ever  praise  the  Tbiune  God  1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JRev.  Mr  Kicherer, — This  name  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  first  Mii»ionary  to  the  African  Hottentots. 
Ducixib'  his  early  residence  among  them,  he  was  visited 


by  a  man  who  had  been  flenteaoed  at  tiie  C^  of  Good 
Hope  to  death,  but  who  had  nwide  hia  caeape;  and 
making  great  pretensions  to  rel^ion,  imposed  on  Mr  K,, 
and  induced  him  to  receive  him  into  las  lioose.  At 
night,  he  slept  in  a  room  immediately  acyoiniiig  thai  rf 
the  Missionary,  and  rose  during  the  idgbt  with  the 
design  of  murdering  Mr  K.,  and  making  hia  escape  with 
the  property  on  the  premises,  to  a  distant  place.  At 
the  moment  he  was  proceeding  to  the  bed-aide  of  ths 
good  man,  Mr  K.  was  suddenly  awoke  in  a  fit  of  terror, 
and  unconsciously  cried  out  as  though  he  waa  aware  « 
the  design  of  this  wicked  man,  who  now  became  alarn»< 
and  fled. 

Rev.  John  Cooke  of  Maidenhead. — Few  insta»^ 
can  be  selected  from  the  records  of  the  proTide«x  d 
God,  in  which  his  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  day*  </ 
thoughtless  vanity  over  those  whom  he  intends  tobies 
with  his&vour,  and  to  make  them  asefbl  in  hUaCbmA, 
more  striking  than  the  following  event  mentiosKrd  k 
the  early  life  of  this  good  man.  When  be  was  je; 
destitute  of  piety,  he  was  left  one  Sabbath  afteraoca  is 
his  master's  house  alone ;  and  wanting  amusement,  h- 
thought  he  would  take  a  gun,  and  go  into  a  neigh^KKV- 
ing  field  of  oats,  to  fire  at  a  large  number  of  rooks  tbrr? 
collected.  The  birds  hovered  over  his  head,  and  > 
great  was  their  clamour,  that  when  he  had  polled  tt 
trigger  of  his  gun,  though  he  did  not  bear  n  peport,  b- 
supposed  that  it  had  discharged  its  contents,  fie  tkcz 
rested  it  on  the  ground,  and  blew  into  the  barrtr]  U- 
clear  it,  as  he  had  seen  his  master  often  do,  when  he 
bad  discharged  it.  The  instant  he  had  removed  hi- 
mouth  from  the  barrel,  the  gun  went  off  without  ie- 
juring  him. 

Rev.  Mr  Abemethy It  is  related  in  the  pre&re  U 

a  volume  of  sermons  delivered  b^  this  good  man,  that 
when  young,  he  was  diverting  himself  wHh  a  Bemsi 
who  attended  upon  him  on  the  great  bridge  at  Bci^i. 
and  that  happening  to  cast  his  eye  upon  something  »£  j 
distance,  it  attracted  his  attention.  They  instantly  n:- 
towards  it,  and  the  moment  they  were  dear  of  iht 
bridge,  the  arch  on  which  they  had  been  standimr  &.. 
down.  Had  they  stayed  on  it  a  few  seconds  kmgEr. 
they  must  have  lost  their  lives. 

A^  JoMeph  WiUiam§, — This  eminently  pious  bb& 
who  lived  at  Kidderminster  in  the  last  centary,  r^iarii- 
in  his  diary  a  remarkable  interposition  of  the  prorideac^ 
of  God,  in  preserving  his  fiunily  and  property  ftcsL 
devouring  flames.  One  of  his  servants  one  night  dma- 
ed  that  a  neighbour's  house  was  on  fire,  and  tbnougl 
the  agitation  which  the  dream  occasioned,  she  umde  a 
trifling  degree  of  noise,  which  awoke  Mrs  W.,  who  wa- 
sleeping  in  a  room  below.  On  awaking^  die  SaaaA  her 
room  filled  with  smoke ;  and  when  BCr  WUbaais  aro$.' 
and  examined  the  house,  he  found  part  of  one  of  t^* 
lower  rooms  on  fae ;  which,  but  for  the  singular  mtx- 
ner  in  which  they  had  been  distorbed,  would  bav- 
speedily  placed  the  whole  &mily  in  dai^er ;  and  a«:  ti 
house  Mras  not  that  year  insured,  hare  deprived  th^ 
good  man  of  nearly  all  he  possessed. 


•**  Seiwnte  Numbers  from  the  < 
ttmcc  be  had  to  complete  aeti. 
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•*THE   LAWS   OF  NATURE." 

No.  IL 

Bt  ths  Ret.  W.  BL  Hbtbsbinoton,  A.M., 

Maditer  of  TorpUehen. 

We  bare  already  shown,  that  the  expression,  <<  a 
law  impressed  on  nature,*  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
must  either  inroWe  the  doctrine  of  physical  neces- 
sity, of  the  most  stem  and  terrible  kind,  or  that  of 
Epicureanism,  of  the  most  lax  and  careless  kind. 
But  the  truth  is,  though  men  may  think  they  un- 
derstand it  to  haye  some  such  meaning,  while 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  admit  it  to  the  ex- 
tent stated  above,  it  has  not  in  reality,  nor  can  it 
have,  any  definite  meanine  at  all.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  manner  m  which  mind  acts  upon 
matter ;  we  do  not  know  how  our  own  minds  act 
upon  our  own  bodies.  But  we  do  know,  that  our 
own  minds  cannot  act  upon  any  material  existence 
except  by  means  of  our  bodies;  nor  upon  our 
bodies  themselves  except  by  a  species  of  present 
indwelling  power,  which  we  rather  feel  than  un- 
derstand. The  mind  can  no  more  move  the  am- 
putated limb,  which  it  was  accustomed  to  wield 
at  its  pleasure,  than  it  can  a  rude  mass  of  granite 
torn  from  the  mountain's  brow  by  some  convul- 
sion of  nature.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  mind,  any  more  than  matter,  can  act  at  all, 
except  where  it  is  present ;  and  as  a  law  is  mere- 
ly **  mind  willing  the  exercise  of  its  energies  in 
some  peculiar  manner,"  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
imagine  a  modification  of  mind  impressed  upon 
matter,  and  influencing  it,  and  yet  mmd  itself  not 
there.  Such  language,  when  analyzed,  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  meaningless,  and  is  idlowed  to  pass 
current  only  because  people  are  far  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  plausible-looking  nonsense 
to  pass  unchallenged,  under  the  cover  of  its  coun- 
terfeit character,  for  sense.  Mind  is  the  only 
moving  and  controlling  principle ;  mind  can  act 
only  where  it  is  present ;  lawt  are  but  modifications 
of  mind,  having  no  existence  except  in  minds ; 
the  perceived  operation  of  what  are  termed  laws, 
therefore,  is  merely  the  proof  of  the  presence  of 
mind ;  and  what  are  termed  general,  or  universal 
laws,  are  the  manifest  proofs  of  the  presence  and 
Vol.  II, 


the  power  of  the  universal  mind — of  God  him- 
self, the  creator  and  sole  ruler  of  the  universe— 
the  Almighty  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah !  The 
laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  their  agency 
is  the  divine  agency,  nay,  their  perceived  agency 
is  the  perceived  presence  of  Him  <<  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.**  «  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead." 

They  tell  us,  also,  of  <^  organic  laws,"  by  which 
expression  is  meant  those  permanent  modifying 
and  governing  principles  which  preserve  to  any 
individual  thing  its  own  identity  of  character. 
The  essential  nature  of  these  *'  organic  laws"  is 
as  much  beyond  our  reach,  as  is  the  nature  of  any 
physical  law.  We  can  no  more  tell  by  what  or- 
ganic law  we  have  and  retain  our  identity  as  indi- 
vidual men,  notwithstanding  the  constant  flux  and 
change  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  compose  our 
bodies,  than  we  can  what  organic  law  gave  and 
preserves  its  physical  constitution  to  the  sun. 
Nor  can  we,  by  the  operation  of  our  minds,  pro- 
duce the  least  organic  change  in  our  bodily  struc- 
ture, though  we  may  disturb  and  confuse  its  various 
functional  operations.  We  cannot,  by  taking 
thought,  add  a  nail's  breadth  to  our  stature,  or  make 
one  hair  white  and  another  black.  Whence,  then, 
the  power  and  the  permanent  uniformity  of  opera- 
tion of  these  orgamc  laws  ?  They  are  from  God. 
What  are  they, — so  completely  beyond  our  search 
to  discover,  and  our  will  to  direct  ?  They  are  modi- 
fications of  the  will  of  God.  Organic  laws,  then, 
are  but  the  individualized  manifestations  of  the 
creative  and  preserving  will  of  the  Almighty. 
Instead  of  being,  as  our  pseudo-philosophers  would 
have  it,  the  result  of  organic  arrangements,  they 
are  the  cause  of  those  arrangements,  their  ruling, 
developing,  and  assimilating  principle,  which  at 
first  gave,  and  still  preserves,  to  every  created 
being,  its  peculiarity  of  constitution  and  character, 
and  its  personal  identity  of  existence.  Even  in 
those  day-built  tenements,  then,  which  our  souls 
inhabit,  and  in  what  we  term  the  <<  organic  laws," 
which  regulate  our  bodily  structure,  we  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  if  our  blinded  minds  would 
but  perceive  it,  with  the  creative,  the  moving,  the 
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moalding,  the  conserving  will  of  the  great,  and 
wise,  and  graeiovs  God»  bj  whom  we  were  **  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.** 

Instead  of  prosecuting  this  line  of  investigation 
any  farther  at  present,  we  may  point  out  briefly, 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  the  manner  m 
which  the  views,  we  have  attempted  to  establish, 
meet  and  refute  the  loose  notions  of  a  spurious 
philosophising  spirit,  unhappily  too  prevuent  at 
the  present  day.  They  tell  us  that  there  are  cer- 
tain physical  and  organic  laws,  governing  the 
world,  and  every  organized  being  that  inhabits  it ; 
that  there  is  an  adaptation  absolutely  perfect  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  physical  nature  and  of 
mankind,  and  that  to  act  in  conformity  with  these 
physical  and  organic  laws  will  insure  as  much  hap- 
piness as  the  nature  of  man  can  enjoy,  while,  to 
act  in  opposition  to  them  will  immediately  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  physical  suffering  as  will  operate 
as  a  corrective  check ;  and  that  this  is  a  more  just 
and  philosophical  view  of  the  nature  and  condition 
of  man  than  the  views  usually  given  by  theological 
writers.  They  tell  us,  also,  m  perfect  consistency 
with  these  views,  that  nothing  more  is  wanted  for 
the  complete  reformation  of  man,  than  the  know- 
ledge of  these  physical  and  organic  laws,  to  enable 
him  to  see  that  it  is  his  interest  always  to  act  in 
conformity  with  them,  and  to  know  how  to  do  so ; 
while,  of  course,  such  doctrines  as  the  fall  of  man, 
— ^the  prevalence  of  sin, — disease  and  death,  re- 
garded as  the  wages  of  sin, — the  regenerating 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  restorer  of 
man  to  a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness,  &c.»  are 
all  rejected  as  the  mere  fables  of  an  unenlightoied 
and  unphiloeophic  age*  Now  we  do  think  that  if 
they  would  taxe  the  trouble  of  inquiring  a  little 
into  the  grounds  of  their  own  philosophy,  or  even 
into  the  meaning  of  ihe  language  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  using,  they  would  find  themselves  broue;ht 
to  a  conclusion,  very  different  indeed  from  tibat 
fallacious  one  in  which,  at  present,  they  think 
they  have  found  rest.  What  do  they  mean  by 
<*  physical  and  organic  law^  ?"  K  they  mean  that 
they  have  a  positive  and  real  existence,  then  phy- 
sicid  and  organic  laws  are  their  gods  I  If  they  do 
not  mean  that  these  laws  have  any  real  and  posi- 
tive existence,  do  they  mean  to  ascribe  intelligence 
and  power,  capable  of  ruling  all  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  with  unchanging  uniformity,  to 
absolute  nonentity?  This  would  be  downright 
atheism  or  dowtuight  nonsense!  Or  will  they 
allow  themselves,  under  our  guidance,  to  be  brought 
to  the  more  rational  conclusion,  that  all  laws, 
physical  and  organic,  are  but  manifestations  of  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  present  agency  of  the 
creative  and  the  preserving  mind  and  will  of  Qod, 
the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe  ?  If  to 
that  conclusion  they  would  permit  us  to  conduct 
them,  then  we  should  have  uttle  more  to  do  than 
to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  fallacious  sophis- 
tries by  which  they  were  deluding  themaelvei  end 
others. 

If  they  will  admit  that  physical  and  ofgamie 
laws  are  merely  modifications  of  the  divine  will 


made  visible  by  material  phenomena,  then  iben 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  *'  laws  of  nature/  sai 
the  laws  of  God,  commonieated  ia  the  truths  of 
revelation,  will  concur,  because  both  emanate  frtm 
the  divine  mind ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge  cc 
these  laws  would,  in  either  case,  qaIco  men  s> 
quainted  with  the  will  of  God  concerning  tberr^ 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  might  be  expected,  alscs 
thai  there  would  be  a  remarkable  coincidenoe  be- 
tween these  diversely  promulgated  l&ws,  because 
both  proceeded  froiii  the  same  divine  sonroe,  an  I 
both  had  reference  to  the  same  creature — ^maa. 
And  such,  indeed,  there  wiU  be  found  to  be^  U 
those  who  look  for  it  wisely,  and  from  a  rigk 
point  of  observation.  But  at  present  we  dissetit 
from  the  way  in  which  our  would-be-philosopii^rs 
attempt  to  give  precedence  to  the  laws  of  natinv, 
as  of  higher  value,  or  of  greater  oertalnty,  &:>! 
more  direct  importance,  than  the  laws  of  reveh- 
tion.  We  adnut  it  to  be  true,  that  man  can&< 
violate  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  without  suff&in^ 
an  immediate  punishment;  and  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  them 
laws,  and  avoid  that  punishment.  But  so  joo^  as 
men  are  unacquainted  with  them,  as^  to  a  gre&t 
d^jee,  even  the  most  enlightened  phSosopher  is, 
while  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  mankind 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  nearly  them  aU,  how  are 
they  to  be  preserved  fiom  error  and  suffering  ? 
*^  By  teachiug  them  natural  science,"  our  philobo- 
phers  answer.  But  revelation  points  oat  a  siore 
direct  and  certain  path,  and  one  mote  eoncarrf^ai 
with  truth  and  wisdom.  It  states  to  ns  that  ml 
error  is  sin,  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  vUl  of 
God  *.  in  consequence  of  which  it  inTolves  cer- 
tain misery,  if  committed  and  persevered  in  ;  s&i 
it  poiath  out  to  us  the  path  el  religions  duty,  ia 
which,  if  we  walk,  we  shall  enjoy  the  Ctvoor  of 
Grod,  which  is  essential  life,  essential  bapfuneH. 
Our  philosophers  will  tell  us  that  tins  eommnai- 
cates  to  us  no  information  respecting  the  phyckai 
and  organic  laws,  which  it  is  so  essential  lor  ns 
to  know  and  obey.  Nol  Short^-sightsd  and 
mistaken  men  \  They  are  looking  throi^  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  Have  they  already 
forgotten  that  all  kw  is  the  will  of  God  ?  and  do 
they  not  perceive  that  all  law  must,  therefore. 
kave  had  a  moral  origin,  and  must  MJiimmttiy  hmre 
a  moral  bearing,  connected  with  God's  moral  go- 
vemment  of  the  universe?  The  violation  of 
even  a  physical  bw,  therefore^  comes  within  the 
range  of  a  moral  ofoics^  and  is  so  essentially,  if 
intentionally  committed.  The  violalioB  of  aa 
organic  law  ia  even  more  msniiestly  so.  To  ia- 
dulge  in  drunkenness,  for  example,  is  a  violstfpa 
of  an  organic  law,  and  will  soon  be  punished  wifh 
organic  disease,  and  even  death  itself.  Bet  it  is 
also  a  moral  c^ence^  a  sin,  and  is  directly  prohi* 
bited  by  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  Now,  for 
the  present,  the  whole  question  is,  whether  the 
argument  from  the  organic  )aw%  or  the  stgmneat 
from  the  revealed  prohibition  of  God»  he  thfi  men 
likely  way  of  preventing  the  oommission  of  tts 
crims  of  drunkenneeSi    Both  argumeots  are  tni^ 
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hut  which  is  tbd  most  powerful?  Both  spring 
from  the  same  origin^^^e  will  of  God ;  both  tend 
to  the  same  consoqwmcei  God's  glory  in  tba 
welfare  of  his  creature  $  hut  the  one  hj  a  direct^ 
the  other  by  an  indirect  process.  Nay,  in  troth, 
the  argument  from  the  organic  hiw  appeals  to 
merely  gelfiftk  motivesi  and  therefore  both  pos- 
sesses much  Imb  Ibroe,  in  not  addressing  the  moral, 
that  is,  the  governing  principle  of  man,  and  is 
much  less  Hkely  to  leoA  to  tne  only  safe  result, 
that  is,  to  conformity  with  tbe  will  of  God,  not 
onlj  organic,  but  spiritual  and  holy.  A  similar 
deduction  might  be  easily  made,  in  almost  every 
possibl«  Tiolation  of  organic  laws,  showing  that 
m  every  instance  obedience  to  the  leyeaLed  will  of 
God  would  lead  more  directly,  and  with  greater 
certainty,  to  the  same  result,  so  far  as  the  mere 
physical  and  temporal  conseauences  to  man  are 
concerned  s  while  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature 
could  not  but  be  a  much  less  safei  expeditions, 
and  powerful  guide,  even  physically,  and  might 
ntterfy  fail  in  reaching  the  moral  nature  of  nun 
at  aJU  consequently  might  M  in  producing  die 
only  truly  valuable  result,  the  monu  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  man. 

It  alight  also  be  shown  that  this  would-be- 
philosophi<»l  system  is,  in  reality,  unsnited  to 
human  nature/ and  utterly  unphilosophical.  It 
necessarily  assumes  the  possibility  of  man's  be- 
coaiin<|^  thoroughly  arquamted  with  all  the  bws 
of  nature,  and  the  absolutely  infinite  complexities 
of  those  Tarioua  possible  combinations,  which  is 
manifestly  absurd.  Yet  if  be  cannot  acquiie  that 
thorough  knowledge,  he  must  be  still  exposed,  in 
his  helpless  ignorance,  to  the  caprice  of  unknown 
yet  implacable  laws.  If  this  be  not  a  condition 
nnsuited  to  human  nature,  we  cannot  tell  what 
is :  to  insure  his  right  conduct  and  happiness^  his 
knowledge  must  be  finfinite,«*-to  be  happy  as  a 
man,  his  wisdom  must  be  equal  to  that  of  God  I 
Yet  he  must  not  trace  the  meaning  of  tbe  Ian- 

fuage  he  uses,  lest  it  lead  him  to  revelation,  lest 
e  find  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of 
God  I  he  must  imagine  powers  and  principles 
acting  throughout  the  universe,  yet  having  no 
actu  J  existence  of  their  own,  much  less  subsist- 
ing onlv  and  essentially  as  attributes  or  modifies* 
tions  ot  the  divine  mind  and  will.  And  all  this, 
although  the  revealed  will  of  God  would  lead 
certainly  and  directly  to  the  very  result  to  which 
he  vainly  imagines  his  own  impossible  notions 
would  possibly  lead,  if  they  could  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  reaUsed ! 

How  much  more  magnificently  simple,  and  pro- 
foundly philosophical,  are  the  hallowed  truths  of 
revelation  I  The  universe  was  created  by  God, 
in  conformity  with  his  own  infinitely  wise,  gra- 
cious, and  holy  will.  His  infinite  Presenee  per- 
vades it  throughout,  displaying  its  attributes  in 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  which  are 
its  characteristics.  Tlie  soul  of  man  was  at  first 
glorified  with  His  iadwellittg  image,  enabling  him 
in  all  things  to  see,  hear,  md  converse  with  his 
Qoi   Msn  reftis^  obedience  to  tb«  divine  law, 


the  holy  will  of  (Jod, — ^he 
sery,  and  death  took  po8S< 
the  world,  which  was  curB< 
again  revealed  his  merciful 
inglove.  By  acting  direct 
the  dictates  and  the  precept 
is  inhabited  by  the  perfect  h 
of  God  in  Christ ;  and  all 
visible  and  inyisible,  tempc 
engaged  in  promoting  his 
obey  the  Gospel  without  ol 
of  God  ;  nay,  not  without  ( 
of  glory,  not  without  his  re 
ing  the  temple  of  the  Holj 
secrated  shrine  of  the  living 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  is 
Bible,  the  revealed  will  of  G 
simple  truly  and  eyerlastingl 
for,  as  a  Christian,  «  all  thii 
Chrisf  Sy  and  Christ  is  God'i 


BIOORAFHICAL  i 
THE  HON.  COLONE 

OoLOSBL  Jamks  GAannrBa  w 
linlitiigDWBbire,  on  10th  Janiu 
year  of  the  Revolution.  His  f 
tor  of  a  haodioine  astate,  aftei 
in  the  army,  died  abroad  wit! 
Qermaoy,  §oon  after  tbe  batth 
fiitigusf  he  endured  in  that  c 
betulei  loiiiig  her  husband  in 
misfortune  to  be  depriyad,  in  b 
brother.  Colonel  Hodge,  who  ^ 
his  legiment  at  the  battle  of 
of  her  eldeBt  son,  who  perished 
at  the  flqpe  of  Memur.  It  is  be 
Instructicns  which  the  subject 
from  his  mother,  theugh  they  ( 
log  any  salutary  effect,  were  a 
him,  but  were  afterwards  of 
beoame  the  subject  of  serious  u 

After  he  had  received  the  u 
don  at  the  school  of  Lialithgo^ 
attentioa  to  the  auUtory  profi 
mother  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
ing,  at  an  unusually  early  pe 
cadet,  he  obtained,  when  only 
an  ensign's  oomniisaoa  in  a  i 
Dutch  senriee,  and  shortly  afte 
lar  appointment  from  Queen  A 
this  time,  as  well  as  after\nird8, 
fearleasnesa  of  danger ;  and  bei 
itature  of  a  man,  he  bad  three 
to  hanrd  in  duela,  besides  c 
eacapes  from  death  while  wga^ 
profession. 

In  the  battle  of  Ramilliea,  i 
he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  a 
the  Frcaoh  having  been  poatec 
the  ehiirehyard  of  Ramilliea,  i 
aome  impoitaoee  te  diaposseas  ti 
diner  and  a  party  w«ra  iatruttei 
perate  attempt.  €Had  of  au 
aignalixing  himself,  he  accordu 
enterprise  (  sad  having  planted 
vaneed  ground,  was  in  dw  act 
when  he  received  a  shot  in  his 
beating  out  any  of  his  teeth,  or 
part  of  Us  tcngue,  went  tli(0U| 
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oat  about  an  inch  and  a^lialf  on  tlie  left  side  of  tbe 
vertebriB.  This  event  happened  about  five  or  six  in 
the  afternoon  but  the  army  having  proceeded  in  pur- 
suing its  advantages  against  the  French,  without  any 
r^ard  to  the  wounded,  Mr  Gai>diner  was  left  all  night 
in  the  field  in  the  utmost  helplessness.  His  mind,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed,  was  agitated  with  many  anxious 
fears,  but  he  af&rwards  stated  that,  though  he  con- 
sidered his  life  was  preserved  almost  by  means  of  a 
miracle,  he  had  little  thoughts  of  humbling  himself  be- 
fore God,  or  of  committing  his  way  to  him.  The 
impression  on  his  mind  seemed  rather  to  be  that,  des- 
perate though  his  state  then  appeared,  he  would,  after 
such  an  escape,  be  still  permitted  to  live.  Under  this 
impression,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  whidi 
proved  successful,  for  securing  his  money,  of  which  he 
had  a  good  deal  about  him.  Expecting  to  be  stripped, 
be  took  out  a  handful  of  the  clotted  gore,  of  which  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  dear  his  moutii  to  prevent 
suffocation,  and  putting  it  in  his  left  hand,  f which  had 
in  it  about  nineteen  pistoles)  he  besmeared  it  with 
blood,  so  that  when  it  dried,  his  hand  could  not  easily 
£ill  open  through  any  suddeu  surprise. 

In  the  morning  the  French,  who  were  masters  of 
this  spot,  though  their  forces  were  defeated  at  some 
distance,  came  to  plunder  the  slain,  and  one  of  them 
seeing  that  life  was  almost  extinct,  was  on  the  point  of 
applying  a  sword  to  his  breast,  when  a  cordelier,  who 
attended  on  the  plunderers,  successfully  interposed  in 
hiq  behalf  and  got  him  sent  off  under  charge  of  a  file 
of  musketeers  to  a  neighbouring  town.  His  misfor- 
tunes, however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  for  the  men 
having  lost  their  way,  and  got  into  a  wood  towards 
evening,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  another  night  in  the 
open  air  with  his  wound  still  undriessed,  the  pain  of 
which  had  now  become  so  intense,  that  he  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  instantly  put  to  death.  His  convoy 
judging  it  unsafib  to  carry  him  to  his  destination,  he  was 
taken  early  in  the  morning  to  a  neighbouring  convent, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  and  kindly  treated ; 
and  in  a  few  months  he  was,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  restored  to  health,  and,  by  an  interchange  of  Y>'i- 
soners,  also  regained  his  liberty. 

From  this  time  till  about  lus  thirtieCh  year  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  soon  received  promotion,  and  after  serving  for  some 
time  in  Lord  Stair's  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  and 
other  regiments,  he  received  a  captain's  conunission, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  regiment  of  dragoons  commanded  by  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, afterwards  Earl  of  Harrington.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  often  experienced  the  divine  goodness  in  his 
entire  preservation  from  injury  in  many  hot  military 
actions  in  which  he  was  called  to  engage.  At  a  skir- 
mish, too,  with  the  rebels  in  Lancashire,  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself,  having  headed  a  little  body  of 
men,  about  twelve  in  number,  and  set  fire  t«  the  bar- 
ricado  of  the  rebels  in  the  face  of  their  whole  army, 
and  amidst  volleys  of  shot,  by  which  eight  out  of  the 
twelve  that  attended  him  iell.  All  these  years,  how- 
ever, were  spent  in  entire  alienation  from  God,  and  in 
the  constant  pursuit  of  criminal  pleasures,  which  he 
regarded  as  his  supreme  good.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  indulgences,  his  mind  was  not  at  rest,  and  though 
to  many  he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  happy 
rake,  he  felt,  as  many  under  similar  drcumstanoes  have 
done,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  he  was  of  all 
men  most  miserable.  On  one  occasion,  cm  being  con- 
gratulated by  some  of  his  dissolute  companions  on  his 
distinguished  felicity,  a  dog  happening  at  that  time  to 
oome  into  the  room,  he  cuidd  not  forbear,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  bis  spirit,  from  groaning  in>vardly,  and  exclaim- 
ing, •*  Oh  that  I  were  that  dog ! "  Sometimes,  too, 
the  convictions  of  consdence,  and  the  remonstrances 
^  rNMn,  wrought  upon  him  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  in 


the  midst  of  his  forgetfiilness  of  God,  he  wu  la^^led 
to  attempt  to  pay  him  some  acknowledgmeiitat  lad, 
accordingly,  for  a  few  roomiiigB  be  actoaUjr  rrppsrn*  is 
retirement  some  passages  finom  Scripture^  whieb^ 
still  retauied  in  his  memory,  aidcnowledgiv^  the  as- 
des  he  had  received,  and  the  ill  returns  he  had  mAt 
for  them.  But  as  his  heart  was  as  yet  nnssnetmed, 
his  life,  it  may  be  supposed,  remained  imcSiaaged,  aaj 
the  absurdity  of  confessing  sins  he  had  no  desre  % 
renounce,  so  forced  itself  upon  his  cooadenoe,  that,  ia 
a  state  of  horror,  he  deliberately  lud  asde  pnjer 
altogether,  as  being,  in  his  state  of  mind,  a  daiiagsz^ 
impious  act  of  profknity. 

Though  the  conviction  of  the  evil  of  lus  ways  eoa- 
tinued  occasionally  to  force  itself  upon  his  mind,  yet 
as  this  conviction  was  invariably  overixMme  bf  r^ 
strength  of  fresh  temptations,  his  heart,  ■•  may  essO; 
be  conceived,  became  even  more  hardened  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  notwithstanding  aome  fresh  deS- 
▼erancea  from  danger  which  he  experienced,  no  aiotsn 
change  was  produced  upon  him.  On  one  oocaaian,  wita 
riding  quickly  down  a  dedivity  in  the  streets  of  Odea, 
his  horse  threw  him  from  the  saddle,  and  so  pitcM 
over  him,  that  when  he  rose,  the  animal  hif  bevoad 
him,  and  almost  dead.  On  another  omMaon,  a  fet 
weeks  afterwards,  in  returning  fttmi  England  ia  tke 
packet  boat,  he  encountered  so  violent  a  storm,  itai 
aU  on  board  expected  in  a  few  minutea  to  perisfc.  la 
these  drcumstances  he  did  pray,  and  that  very  ftr- 
vently,  and  it  so  happened  that  while  he  was  crying  to 
God  for  deliverance,  the  wind  fell,  and  qindclj  ^er 
they  arrived  at  Calids.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
merciful  preservations,  no  serious  impresaiin  was  oaie 
on  his  heart,  and  his  attachment  to  the  ainful  pleasures 
of  the  world  continued  as  devoted  as  ever. 

A  time  at  last  came  when  it  pleased  God  to  e$0p 
him  short  in  his  career  of  sin,  and  savingly  to  ooeven 
him  unto  himself.  The  drcumstanoes  oonneeted  viui 
this  event,  which  happened  when  he  was  in  tiic  thirty^ 
second  year  of  his  age,  are  of  so  remarkable  a  natare, 
that  we  shall  transcribe  the  account  of  it,  sdi  relitfd 
by  the  late  eminent  Dr  Doddridge,  to  whom  they  weft 
communicated  by  Major  Gardiner  himself: — **  Tla 
memorable  event,"  says  Dr  Doddridge,  **  happened  to- 
wards the  middle  of  July  1719 ;  but  1  cannot  be  eurt 
as  to  the  day.  The  major  had  spent  the  evming  (ud, 
if  I  nustake  not,  it  was  the  Sabbath)  in  aocne  gay 
company,  and  had  an  unhappy  assignation  with  a  ibsr* 
ried  woman,  of  what  rank  or  quality  I  did  not  psrtifa- 
larly  inquire,  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly  at  tv«>c. 
The  company  broke  up  about  eleven  ;  and  not  jvdeii^ 
it  convenient  to  antidpate  the  time  af^iointed,  ht  wtsix 
into  his  chamber  to  kill  the  tedious  hour,  perhaps  wltk 
some  amusing  book,  or  some  other  way.  But  it  vecj 
acddentally  happened  that  he  took  up  a  religioas  book» 
which  his  good  mother  or  aunt  had,  without  his  knoir- 
ledge,  slipped  into  his  portmanteau.  It  was  Galled,  if 
I  remember  the  title  exactly,  *  The  Christian  Solditfr. 
or  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,'  and  was  writtea  by  Mr 
T.  Watson.  Guessing  by  the  title  of  it,  tliat  he  shoaii 
find  some  phrases  of  his  own  profession  aptritaali^ed 
in  a  manner  which  he  thought  might  afford  him  ecoe 
diversion,  he  resolved  to  dip  into  it  but  he  took  00 
serious  notice  of  anything  he  read  in  it.  And  ri.c 
while  this  book  was  in  his  hand,  an  Impression  «•» 
made  upon  his  mind  (perhaps  God  only  knows  bow) 
which  drew  after  it  a  train  of  the  most  importtst  and 
happy  consequences. 

^  '*  There  is,  indeed,  a  possibility  that  whDe  be  was 
sitting  in  this  attitude,  and  reading  in  this  careless  and 
profane  manner,  he  might  suddenly  &11  asleep,  and 
only  dream  of  what  he  apprehended  he  saw.  Bat  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain  than  tbat»  when  he  gave  ay 
this  relation,  he  judged  himself  to  have  been  a*  btwd 
awake  during  the  whole  time  as  he  ever  was  ia  tff 
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part  of  Us  life ;  and  he  mentioned  it  to  ine  several 
times  afterwards  as  what  undoabtedly  passed,  not  only 
111  his  imagination,  but  before  his  eyes. 

**  He  thought  he  saw  an  unusual  blaze  of  light  Ml 
upon  the  book,  while  he  was  reading,  which  he  at  first 
imagined  might  happen  by  some  accident  in  the  candle ; 
but  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  apprehended  to  his  extreme 
amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  a  glory ;  and  was  impressed,  as  if  a  voice  had  come 
to  him,  to  this  effect,  (for  he  was  not  confident  as  to 
the  precise  words)  '  Oh  sinner !  did  I  suffer  this  for 
thee,  and  are  these  thy  returns  I '  But  whether  thb 
were  an  audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  impression  on 
bis  mind  equally  striking,  he  did  not  seem  very  confi- 
dent, though,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  he  rather 
judged  it  to  be  the  former.  Struck  with  so  amazing  a 
phenomenon  as  this,  there  remained  hardly  any  life  in 
him,  so  that  he  sunk  down  in  the  arm-chur,  in  which 
he  sat,  and  continued,  he  knew  not  exactly  how  long, 
insensible ;  which  was  one  drcomstance  that  made  roe 
several  times  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  he  might 
possibly  be  aU  this  while  asleep.  But  however  tibat 
were,  he  quickly  after  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  nothing 
more  than  usual. 

"  It  may  eadly  be  supposed  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  make  any  observation  upon  the  time  in  which  he  had 
remained  in  an  insensible  state ;  nor  did  he,  throughout 
all  the  remainder  of  the  night,  once  recollect  that  criminal 
and  detestable  assignation  which  had  before  engrossed 
all  his  thoughts.  He  rose  in  a  tumult  of  passions  not 
to  be  conceived,  and  walked  to  and  firo  in  his  chamber, 
till  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  in  unutterable  astonish- 
ment and  agony  of  heart,  appearing  to  himself  the  vilest 
monster  in  the  creation  of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime 
been  crucifying  Christ  afresh  by  his  sins,  and  now 
assuredly  saw,  by  a  miraculous  vision,  the  horror  of 
what  he  had  done.  With  this  was  connected  such  a 
view,  both  of  the  majestv  and  goodness  of  €rod,  as  caused 
him  to  loath  and  abhor  himself,  and  to  repent  as  in  dust 
and  ashes.  He  immediately  gave  judgment  against 
himself  that  he  was  most  justly  worthy  of  eternal  dam* 
nation.  He  was  astonished  that  he  had  not  been  struck 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness ;  (and  which  I 
think  deserves  particular  remark)  though  he  assuredly 
believed  that  he  should  erelong  be  in  hell,  and  settled 
it  as  a  point  with  himself  for  several  months,  that  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  God  did  almost  necessarily  re- 
qture  that  such  an  enormous  sinner  should  be  made  an 
example  of  everlasting  vengeance,  and  a  spectacle  as 
such  both  to  angels  and  men,  so  that  he  hardly  durst 
presume  to  pray  for  pardon,  yet,  what  he  then  suffered 
was  not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  hell,  though  he  con- 
cluded it  would  soon  be  his  portion,  as  from  a  sense  of 
that  horrible  ingratitude  he  had  shown  to  the  God  of 
his  life,  and  to  that  blessed  Redeemer  who  had  been,  in 
so  affecting  a  manner,  fet  forth  as  crucified  before  him." 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  this  remarkable 
event,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was,  under  Grod, 
the  means  of  producing  a  most  saving  and  permanent 
change  on  the  whole  frame  and  disposition  of  Major 
Gardiner's  mind,  and  though  he  had  lived  for  many 
years  utterly  regardless  of  his  immortal  soul,  and  in 
the  practice  of  ^e  grossest  inunoralities,  he  was,  from 
this  time  forth,  enabled  to  see  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and 
to  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  the  Saviour.  For  three 
months  succeeding  the  event  in  question,  he  experienced 
little  of  the  joy  arising  from  a  sense  of  pardon,  but  was, 
on  the  contrary,  oppressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  quickly  perish.  He  was  not, 
however,  entirely  given  over  to  despair,  but  was  enabled 
at  a  throne  of  grace,  to  cry  earnestly  and  frequently  for 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  He  freely  told  his  most 
inttinate  oompsnioiu  of  the  change  whidi  he  had  made 


on  his  course  of  life,  and  embraced  every  oppottualtf 
of  opposing  the  principles  of  infidelity  and  practices  of 
vice  ;  and  in  this  line  of  conduct  he  was  enabled  stead- 
fastly to  persevere,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  spite 
of  all  the  raillery  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  which 
at  first  was  extremely  distressing  to  him.  These  feeU 
ings,  however,  he  was  soon  enabled  entirely  to  over- 
come,  and  the  ridicule  and  opposition  which  he  at  first 
encountered,  by  and  by  gave  place  to  respect  and 
admiration.  His  mind  also  soon  reached  a  more  com* 
fortable  state ;  the  darkness  that  enveloped  his  spirit 
was  dispelled  by  the  cheering  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

On  one  occasion,  about  a  year  after  his  conversion, 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  person  of  distinguished  rank,  a 
number  of  his  former  companions,  were,  at  his  own 
request,  invited  to  meet  him,  in  order  diat  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  them  with  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
upon  him.  Accordingly,  when  the  doth  was  removed, 
and  the  servants  had  retired,  he  shortly  explained  to 
them  the  views  which  he  entertained  of  religion,  and 
challenged  them  to  propose  any  thing  they  could  ad- 
vance to  prove  that  a  life  of  irreligion  and  debauchery 
was  preferable  to  the  fear,  love,  and  worship  of  the 
etemid  God,  and  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the  precepts  of 
his  Gospel;  he  failed  not  also  to  assure  them  that, 
after  having  run  the  widest  course  of  sensual  pleasure, 
with  all  the  advantages  the  best  constitution  and  spirits 
could  give  him,  he  had  never  tasted  any  thing  that 
deserved  to  be  called  happiness,  till  he  had  made  reli- 
gion his  refuge  and  delight.  These  well  judged  ex- 
planations, if  they  did  not  convince  those  present,  at 
all  events,  raised  him  in  their  estimation,  and  instead  of 
losing  any  one  valuable  friend  by  this  change  in  his 
character,  he  was  only  the  more  regarded  by  those  who 
could  not  persuade  themselves  to  imitate  his  example. 
When  the  discussion  was  finished,  the  master  of  the 
table  ended  the  matter  with  this  remark,  "  Come  let 
us  call  another  cause ;  we  thought  this  man  mad,  and' 
he  is  in  good  earnest  proving  that  we  are  so." 

Major  Gardiner  had,  sometime  after  his  conversion, 
commenced  a  practice,  which  he  continued  almost  un- 
interruptedly to  the  end  of  his  life,  of  rising  regularly  at 
four  o'clock  every  morning,  and  devoting  two  hours  to 
the  exercises  of  reading,  meditation  and  prayer ;  and 
when  at  any  time  the  duties  of  his  profession  required 
that  he  should  be  out  before  six  in  the  morning,  he  rose 
so  much  the  earlier,  so  that  if  a  march  or  a  journey 
required  him  to  be  on  horseback  by  four,  he  would  be 
at  his  devotions  at  fiirthest  by  two.  He  also  took  care 
to  secure  time  for  retirement  in  the  evening,  and  was 
thereby  greatly  comforted  and  strengthendl  for  the 
trials  and  duties  to  which  he  was  called. 

In  the  year  1724,  having,  for  some  time  previoiisly» 
in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  regiment,  been 
out  of  a  commission,  he  again  entered  the  army,  as  major 
in  Croft's  regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  shordy  afterwards 
was  promoted  to  an  older  regiment,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
married  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Frances  Erskine, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  As  maybe  supposed, 
he  was  from  this  time  most  regular  in  his  observance 
of  family  worship,  a  duty  which  he  never  suffered  to  Iw 
omitted,  on  account  of  any  guests  who  happened  to  be 
present.  He  was  also  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  took  espeoal  care  that  all  under 
his  charge  should  accompany  the  heads  of  the  £unily  to 
the  house  of  God. 

A  few  years  after  his  marriage,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel,  in  the  same  regiment 
of  Dragoons  in  which  he  had  served  since  1724,  and  for 
many  years  subsequently  the  duties  of  his  profession  call- 
ed him  to  difierent  quarters,  both  at  home  and  aiu-oad,  and 
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H  it  Miered  tiial  he  wm  present  at  nlaiost  every  battle 
'  tiiat  WM  fought  in  FUiidcrs,  while  the  illiutrious  Duke 
•f  ilArlborottgh  eonunanded  the  allied  9imy  there. 

CSolonel  Gardiner  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  aoldierf 
vnder  fait  command,  and  though  he  waa  careful  at  all 
timea  to  maintain  regular  disdpline  among  them,  he 
made  himtelf,  on  all  proper  occasions,  aceeisible  to 
them,  expressing  a  concern  for  their  interests,  distribut- 
ing any  preferments  in  his  power  according  to  merit, 
and  regularly  visitbg  any  of  them,  when  prevented  by 
•ickness  from  attending  to  duty.  While  he  did  not 
allow  his  own  religious  exercises  to  interfere  with  the 
parade^  or  any  other  duty  to  which  the  welfiure  of  the 
regiment  called  him,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  careful 
not  to  suffer  these  things  to  interfere  with  religion,  and 
endeavoured,  instead  of  having  his  men  employed  about 
their  horses  and  their  arms  during  the  hourfe  of  divine 
worship,  to  have  them  drawn  up  just  before  it  began^ 
«nd  himself  at  their  head,  to  march  from  the  parade  to 
the  house  of  God. 

During  bis  restdance  in  Flanders  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  duty  to  perform,  and  in  some  marches  had  the  care 
6f  nore  regiments  than  his  own.  Amid  all  the  fatigues 
and  labours,  however,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  be 
WHS  enabled  to  maintain  a  close  and  humble  walk  with 
Ckid,  and  to  submit,  with  unswerving  eonfidence,  to  all 
the  dispensations  of  bis  providence.  About  the  year 
)  742,  an  illness  which,  from  his  disinclination  to  leave  his 
post,  he  had  for  some  time  neglected,  gradually  increased 
upon  him,  and  at  length  ended  in  a  severe  and  alarming 
attack  of  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered ;  but  in  looking  forward  to  eternity 
both  now  and  subsequently,  he  felt  no  painful  alarm» 
—death  was  disarmed  of  its  sting,  and  his  confidence 
and  trust  in  his  great  Redeemer,  remained  altogether 
unshaken.  **  Let  me  die,"  says  he,  "  when  it  shall 
please  God,  or  wherever  I  shall  be,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
go  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory,  and  enjoy  my  God 
and  my  Redeemer  in  heaven  for  ever." 

Having  shortly  before  his  illness,  received  promodon 
to  the  command  of  General  Bhuid's  regiment  of  Dra* 
goons,  which  happened  to  be  quartered  at  that  time  in 
die  neighbourfaoixl  of  his  own  residence,  near  Preston- 
pans,  he  set  out  for  Scotland  as  soon  as  his  returning 
strength  permitted.  He  passed  through  London  about 
the  floiddle  of  June  1748,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  fiiom  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  the 
most  flattering  tokens  of  tiieir  &vour  and  esteem, 
and  then  set  out  for  Bankton,  where  he  chiefly  re- 
tided  till  th«  memorable  period  of  his  death  in  1746. 
It  is  believed,  that  since  he  had  a  family  he  had  never 
previously  been  so  mueh  at  home,  or  from  his  childhood 
aver  resided  so  long  a  period  in  any  one  place.  Most 
of  his  time  here,  when  not  occupied  with  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  was  spent  in  retirement  and  in  delighfr> 
All  oonverse  with  his  God  and  Savioun 

In  July  1746,  his  health  still  continuing  very  delicate* 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  journey  to  Scarborough,  in- 
tending afterwards  to  proceed  to  London,  end  also  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr  Doddridge,  at  Nor- 
thampton* The  rebellion,  however,  which  broke  out  at 
this  time,  quickly  recalled  him  to  active  duty.  His  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Stirling  ( and  in  the  castle  there»  his 
lady  and  eldest  daughter  enjoyed  the  last  happy  hours  of 
his  company,  tome  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  a  broken  consti- 
tution, Colonel  Gardiner  still  maintained  the  same 
•pint  and  heroic  bravery  by  which  he  was  previously 
distingulsfaed.  He  had  indeed  often  expressed  a  wish, 
that  if  it  were  the  will  of  Grod  he  might  have  some 
honourable  call  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  defonoe  of  reli- 
gion and  the  liberties  of  his  country)  and  now,  when 
the  seeming  hour  of  danger  approached,  he  met  the 
aummons  with  the  greatest  readiness.  The  soldiers 
.«nder  Ma  oommand  appaamdabo  for  a  while  to  have . 


imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  leader^  and  in  their  i 
from  Stirling  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  a 
incursions  on  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  which  k|  c 
that  time  i^ery  near  them.  Colonel  Gardiner*  iiowtie, 
as  is  well  known,  received  orders  to  march  mstanu 
possible,  to  strengthen  and  support  Sir  John  C^'t 
forces  at  Dunbar.  This  hasty  retreat,  combioed  wiii 
the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  to  the  rebeU,  atruck  a 
panic  into  both  regiooants  of  dragoons,  very  prqudidd 
to  the  success  of  their  subsequent  operations,  aod  par- 
tieularly  distressing  to  Colonel  Gardiner.  Ho  secaa, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  to  have  anticipated  the  eteai 
which  afterwards  took  place,  and  to  have  formed  d^ 
resolution  that  he  would  not,  in  the  case  of  the  %U 
of  those  under  his  command,  retreat  with  thco).  To 
a  person  from  Hklinburgh,  who  visited  him  thedt^ 
before  the  action  at  Prestonpans,  he  used  words  to  lim 
effect  I  "  I  cannot  influence  the  conduct  of  ocheis  u  1 
oould  wish,  but  I  have  one  lifo  to  sacrifice  to  mj  coca. 
try*s  safety,  and  I  shall  not  spare  it." 

The  following  particuUra  regarding  the  latter  heya 
of  this  brave  and  good  man,  are  thus  narrated  by  Br 
Doddridge,  who  received  them  chiefly  from  John  Fissef, 
the  Coltmel's  foithful  servant  t  "  On  Friday,  Sufttm- 
ber  20, 1 745|  (the  day  before  the  battle  wkaeh  traaMW 
ted  him  to  his  immortal  crown,)  when  the  whole  anay 
was  drawn  up,  I  thinki  about  noon,  the  CoUmel  rad< 
through  all  tibe  ranks  of  his  own  regiment,  addnming 
them  at  once  in  the  most  raspectfral  and  swmnfii^ 
manner,  both  as  soldiers  and  as  Cbristiaoa,  to  rnronngr 
and  engage  them  to  exert  themselves  oottrageouily  ui 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  to  neglpct  notkiag 
that  might  have  a  tendency  to  prepare  them  for  wbat- 
ever  event  might  happen.  They  aeemed  much  affected 
with  the  address,  and  expressed  a  verv  ardent  denre  of 
attacking  the  enemy  immediately— a  deaire  in  whidi  he 
and  a  very  gallant  ofl&cer  of  distinguished  mnk,  dignic}, 
and  charaeter,  both  for  bravery  and  conduct,  wuekl 
gladly  have  gratified  them,  if  it  had  been  in  the  power 
of  ei&er*  He  earnestly  pressed  it  on  tike  conunaadiif 
officer,  both  as  the  soUuers  were  then  lu  better  sfarib 
than  it  could  be  supposed  they  would  be  after  pastriy 
the  night  under  arms,  and  also  as  the  grmmatance  et 
making  an  attack  would  be  some  enoounnneat  to 
them,  and  most  probably  some  terror  to  &t  cDCOLy, 
who  would  have  had  the  disadvantage  of  sowdiiY  oa 
the  defimsive — a  disadvanti^  with  which  they  vxadd 
have  been  more  struck  than  better  disriplined  troupe 
especially  when  they  fougiit  against  the  laws  ci' 
their  country  too.  He  alao  af^ehended,  that,  hf 
roardiing  to  meet  them,  some  advanti^  night  bave 
been  secured  with  regard  to  the  ground,  wiih  vhich 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  he  muet  have  been  pcciectl; 
acquainted,  as  it  lay  just  at  his  own  door,  and  as  he 
had  rode  over  it  so  many  hundred  timea.  When  I  isai^ 
tion  these  things,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  eapahlc  d 
judging  how  hr  this  advice  was  on  the  wiiole  right. 
A  variety  of  circumstaaoes,  to  me  unknown,  might 
have  made  i|  otherwise.  It  is  oertain,  however,  thai 
it  was  brave.  But  it  waa  overwruled,  in  this  reaped* 
as  it  also  was  in  the  dispoaition  of  the  cannon,  wluch 
he  would  have  had  planted  in  the  centre  of  our  smaU 
army,  rather  than  iounediately  before  hia  regiBeat, 
which  was  in  the  right  wing,  where  he  wna  af^rehea- 
sive  that  the  horses,  which  had  net  been  inai^ e»> 
gagement  before,  ndght  be  thrown  into  aoMe  disorder 
by  the  dischai^e  §0  very  near  them.  He  niged  thia 
the  more,  as  he  thought  the  attack  of  the  rahsts  might 
probably  be  made  on  the  centre  of  the  foot,  vhcre  he 
knew  there  were  some  brave  men,  on  wheae  standi  b^ 
he  thoiyht,  under  God,  the  sueeeas  of  the  day  depends 
ed.  Whai  he  found  that  he  eoald  net  eaivif  cither  ef 
these  points,  nor  some  others,  which,  out  of  ft^H  t$ 
the  common  safiaty,  he  insisted  upon  with  urn— i 
he  dropped  soew  intimaoona  ef  the  fla- 
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•eauences  wluch  ha  apprehended,  and  which  did  in  hct 
folIoMT ;  and  submittnig  to  Providence,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  aiaking  aa  good  a  dispoaition  as 
cireamstanoef  would  allow. 

**  He  continued  all  night  under  anna,  wiupped  up  in 
bis  cloak,  and  generally  sheltered  under  a  rick  of  bar- 
ley which  happened  to  be  in  the  field.     About  three  in 
the  morning,  he  called  his  domestic  servants  to  him, 
of  ivhom  there  were  four  in  waiting.     He  dismissed 
three  of  them,  with  most  aflbctionate  Christian  advice, 
and  auch  solemn  charges  relating  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  the  care  of  their  souls,  as  seemed  plainly 
to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  it  at  least  as  very  pro- 
bable be  was  talking  his  last  fiirewell  of  thein.     There 
is  ^reat   reason  to  believe  that  he  spent  the  little  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  much  above 
an  hour,  in  ihoee  devout  exercises  of  soul,  which  had 
so  longr  been  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which  so  many 
circumatanees  did  then  coneitr  to  call  him.     The  army 
was  alarpaed  by  break  of  day,  by  the  noise  of  the  rebels' 
approach^  and  t)ie  attack  was  made  before  sunrise,  yet 
when  it  was  light  enough  to  discern  what  passed.     As 
soon  as  tiie  enemy  eame  within  gun-shot,  they  made  a 
fbrioua  Are ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  dragoons,  which 
constituted  the  left  wing,  immediately  fled.     Th*  Co- 
lonel, at  ^e  beginning  of  the  onset,  which  in  the  whole 
lasted  buii  a  few  minutes,  received  a  wound  by  a  bullet 
in  his  lefb  breast,  which  made  him  give  a  sudden  spring 
in  his  aaddle ;  upon  which  his  servant,  who  led  the 
horse,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  retreat ;  but  he 
said,  it  was  only  a  wound  in  the  flesh,  and  feoght  on, 
though  ha  preaenlly  after  received  a  shot  in  his  right 
thigh.     In  the  meantime  it  was  discerned,  that  some  of 
the  enemy  fell  by  him,  and  particularly  one  man,  who 
had  made  him  a  treacherous  visit  a  few  days  before  with 
great  professions  of  zeal  for  the  present  esublidbment. 
"  Events  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  the  de- 
scription of  then  can  be  written,  or  than  H  can  be 
read.     The  Coloael  was  for  a  few  moments  iupporfted 
by  bis  men,  and  particnlarly  bv  that  worthy  persofi 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  shot  through 
the  arm  here«  and  a  few  months  after  fell  nobly  in  the 
battle  of  Falkfa-k,  and  by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of 
distinguisfaed  brarery,  as  siso  by  about  fifteen  dragoons, 
who  stood  by  him  to  the  last.    But»  after  a  ftint  fire, 
the  regsmeot  hi  general  was  seised  with  a  paoies  and, 
though  their  Colonel,  and  some  other  gallant  officers, 
did  what  they  could  to  rally  them  once  or  twice,  they 
at  last  took  a  precipitate  flight;  and,  just  in  the  mo- 
ment when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed  to  be  making  a 
pause  to  ddiberate  what  duty  required  him  to  do  in 
such  a  dreumitance,  an  aecident  happened,  whi^  must, 
I  think*  in  the  judgment  of  atery  worthy  and  g^erous 
man,  be  allowed  as  a  suflScient  apology  for  exposing  his 
life  to  so  great  hazard  wben  his  regiment  baa  left  him. 
He  saw  tbat  a  party  of  the  foot,  who  were  then  bravely 
fighting  near  lum,  and  whom  he  was  ordered  to  sop- 
port,  had  no  officer  to  head  them  (  upon  whidi  he  said 
eageii}^,  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  from  fHiom  Ihad  this 
account*  '  Those  brave  Mows  will  be  cut  to  pieces 
for  want  of  a  commander,'  or  words  to  tiiat  ^ect; 
which,  while  be  was  speaking,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and 
cried  out  aloud,  '  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing  I ' 
But  Just  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  a  High- 
lander advaiibed  towards  him  with  a  scythe  fkstoied  fo 
a  loqg  pole*  with  which  ha  gave  him  aoch  a  deep  wound 
on  his  f%ht  arm,  tiiat  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his 
hand ;  at  the  same  time,  several  others  coming  about 
him,  while  he  was  thus  dreadfully  entanffled  with  that 
rruel  weapon^  he  was  dragged  from  oflf  bu  horse.    The 
moment  he  fell,  another  Highlander,  who,  if  the  king's 
evidence  at  Carlisle  may  be  credited,  (as  I  know  not 
why  it  should  not*  though  the  nahappy  creatnre  died 
denying  it,)  was  one  M'Naught,  who  was  executed 
.  about  a  year  after*  gave  him  a  stroke,  either  with  a 


broad-sword  or  a  Lochaber-axe,  (Tor  my  informant 
could  not  exaotly  distinguish,)  on  the  hinder  part  of 
his  head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  AU  that  his 
fiftithfiU  attendant  saw  furi^ier  at  this  time  was,  that  as 
his  hat  was  fallen  off,  he  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and 
waved  it  as  a  signal  to  him  to  retreat ;  and  added,  what 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him  speak,  *  Take 
care  of  yourself; '  upon  which  the  servant  retired.'* 

This  attendant,  having  fled  to  a  mill  distant  about 
two  miles  firom  the  place  where  the  Colonel  fell, 
changed  his  dress*  and,  disguised  like  a  miller's  «er- 
vaat,  returned  with  a  cart  as  soon  as  possible,  being 
nearly  two  hours  after  the  engagement.  He  found  hu 
master  still  breathing,  but  plundered  of  his  watch,  and 
other  things  of  value*  and  even  stripped  of  his  upper 
garments  and  boots.  On  being  taken  up,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  but  was  unable  to  speak ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion was  conveyed  to  the  Church  of  Tranent*  from 
whence  he  was  taken  to  the  minister's  house,  wbere 
he  continued  breathing,  and  frequently  groaning,  till 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  death  put  a  final 
period  to  his  suflTerings,  and  permitted  his  emancipated 
spirit  to  return  to  God  who  gave  it 

From  the  time  Colonel  Gardiner  fell,  it  was  no 
longer  a  battle*  but  a  rout  and  a  cariuige ;  and  many 
cruelties  were  inflicted  by  the  rebels  on  the  king's 
troops.  The  Colonel's  house,  which  was  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  still  exists*  was  also  plundered  of 
every  thing  viduable,  and  all  his  papers  thrown  into 
the  greatest  confusion*  and  for  some  time  it  was  used  as 
an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the  Tuesday  foUow- 
ing,  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Tranent*  and  were 
attended  to  the  grave  by  many  persons  of  distmction* 
who,  though  the  country  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  were  not  afraid  of  paying  this  last  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  so  excellent  and  honourable  a  man. 

In  perusing  these  particulars  of  his  life  and  deatk 
our  readers  cannot  but  have  been  impressed  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  in  thus 
converting  into  a  monument  of  his  goodneu  one  who, 
in  his  younger  days*  had  unhappily  been  so  frarfully 
and  so  totally  estranged  from  mm.  May  his  example, 
while  it  should  prevent  any  in  simUar  circumstances  from 
utterly  giving  way  to  despair,  stimulate  them  also  to 
flee,  like  him,  to  the  refuge  set  before  sinners  in  the 
Gospel*  where*  and  where  alone,  they  can  expect  to 
find  rest  or  peace  unto  their  souls  1  If  those  having 
authority  over  others  did  but  exhibit  as  much  humility 
and  consistency  of  character  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
latter  di^s  of  the  li^s  of  this  distinguished  Christian  hero, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  blessed  efiscts  which 
might  thereby  result,  not  only  to  themseives*  but  to  all 
under  their  command.  For*  '*  to  be  camaUy  minded  is 
death  i  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  ltf§  uad  peace" 


PROGRESS  OP  THB  GOSPEL  IN  UmiA. 
[Ig  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  letter  from 
the  Sot.  Dr  Wilson  of  Bombay  to  the  Convener  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Committee,  dated  27th  May  1887, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  evident  tokens  of  his 
approbation  with  which  the  labours  of  the  Assembly's 
Missionaries,  both  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta*  have  been 
recently  blessed.  They  have  all  of  fhem  proved  them- 
selves'hitherto,  without  exception,  to  be  "  workmen 
that  need  not  to  be  ashamed ;  **  and  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  as  they  vrill  no  donbt  be,  by  the  valuable 
addition  whiA  has  been  made  to  their  number  in  the 
appointment  of  lir  Maodonald,  the  Christian  public 
may  rest  assured,  that  their  confidence  in  this  little 
band  of  Apostolic  Missionaries  is  fiir  from  being  mis- 
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placed.  It  is  imponible,  in  &ct,  to  look  back  upon 
the  labours  of  these  men  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Mission,  without  entertaining  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, that  he  who  hath  blessed  them  in  the  days  that 
are  past,  will  bless  them  stilL  The  interesting  eyents 
which  Dr  Wilson  mentions,  are  such  as  may  well 
awaken  lively  interest  in  eveiy  Christian  mind.  They 
are  thus  stated  in  his  own  words :] 

Tou  win  be  happy  to  learn  that  on  Sabbath  the  14th 
of  this  month,  I  had  the  privilege  to  baptize  two  native 
adults,  and  one  native  child,  before  a  very  large  and 
deeply  impressed  congregation  of  their  countrymen  and 
Europeans.  Of  the  adults,  one  is  a  young  man  of 
respectable  character  and  information.  About  eight 
months  ago  he  became  convinced  of  the  utter  fiilsity  of 
the  faith  of  his  Others,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
by  the  perusal  of  my  Exposure  of  Hinduism,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  both  of  which,  it  is  re- 
markable, he  received  in  loan  from  a  Gosavi;*  and 
since  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
his  friends,  one  of  whom  seems  now  inclined  to  imitate 
his  example,  he  has  been  most  regular  in  his  attendance 
upon  me  for  instruction,  and  made  gratifying  advances 
in  knowledge  and  feeling.  He  has  been  admitted  as  a 
scholar  into  the  General  Assembly's  Institution,  with  a 
view  to  his  preparation  for  future  usefulness  among  his 
countrymen. f  The  other  individual  is  a  promising 
young  woman,  educated  in  the  Ladies'  School  for  Des- 
titute and  Poor  Native  Girls,  and  who  formerly  received 
mudi  attention  from  its  lamented  founder,^  and  U  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  whose 
conduct,  it  is  hoped,  is  habitually  under  their  influence. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  I  preached  in  Bfarithl, 
on  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Philippian  Jailer. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
former  converts  was  admitted  into  the  Church  as  a 
communicant;  and  nine  natives  publicly  renounced 
idolatry,  and  were  acknowledged  as  catechumens. 
Four  of  them  have  been  educated  in,  or  are  at  present 
in  attendance  on,  the  vernacular  schools  of  the  mission. 
The  others  are  indebted  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
Gospel — which  is  divinely  adapted  to  men  of  every 
degree  of  capacity  and  attainment — for  their  knowledge 
and  convictions.  You  may  easily  imagine  what  my 
emotions  were,  when  they  rose,  one  after  another,  and 
in  the  midst  of  friends  and  foes,  declared  themselves  to 
be  on  the  Liord's  side ;  and  you  will  understand  how 
"  I  rejoice  with  trembling"  when  I  now  intimate  their 
decision.  Thfl  prayers  of  yourself,  and  of  the  other 
supporters  of  oor  cause,  are  most  anxiously  requested 
on  their  behalf,  ihat  they  may  be  enlightened -and  puri- 
fied by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  due  time  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  they  seek  to  obtain. 

Since  my  visit  to  Goa,  four  young  respectable  natives 
of  that  settlement  have  been  admitted  into  our  institu- 
tion ;  and  a  Brahman  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
the  first  wnom  I  have  seen  in  India,  has  just  come  to 
me  from  thence,  professing  to  renounce  the  errors  of 
the  second  paganism  in  which  he  has  found  himself 
unhappily  involved. 

A  PASTORAL  ADDRESS 

TO  THB 
INHABITANTS    OF    GRCYFRIAIIS'   PARISH,   ASERDEEN; 

Bt  the  Rev.  Abercrombt  L.  Gordon, 
Minuter  of  that  Pan9h» 

Whsn  a  minister  in  the  country  intends  to  visit 
his  parishioners,  he  does  not  expect  much  difficulty 

•  AiBeodieantpriMtofaiwrtknUrorder. 
Por  hit  lopport,  I  iball  anoually  draw,  if  you  do  not  ol^ect,  the 
of  ten  guineas,  which  It  only  half  hj«  fonner  income,  but  with 
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in  the  way  of  discharging  that  impoitBift  tey. 
Both  parties  are  known  to  one  another — die  peofk 
whom  the  pastor  calls  upon  from  hoaae  to  bnae, 
are  those  to  whom  he  preaches  the  Gospel  ontfea 
Sabbath-day,  so  that  he  has  only  to  repeat  and  » 
force  the  solemn  truths  formerly  addressed  to  then, 
whilst  they  will  be  prepared  to  hearkea  to  out » 
well  known,  and  to  profit  by  his  earnest  mad  a&c- 
tionate  exhortations.  It  is,  howerer,  one  of  tb 
many  great  evils,  arising  from  the  long  neglect  of 
the  religious  interests  of  oor  large  torwns,  ^ 
although  they  are  also  divided  into  periahes,  the 
parochial  system  there  is  not  ^et  ettended  vhh 
the  same  advantages  which  it  is  callable  of  pR>- 
dncing  in  the  country.  The  people  in  town  h^ 
quent  the  different  churches,  without  nracfa  ngv^ 
to  the  parochial  distinction,  so  that  compentMy 
few  attend  their  own  parish  cfanrdiy  by  whiA 
means  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  a  nunkflr  if 
anxious  to  visit  not  only  his  congregatioii,  bit  tbe 
inhabitants  of  his  parish,  he  hboms  nnder  aany 
difficulties.  The  parties  are  not  so  w^  ao^BBBSiei 
with  each  other, — ^he  is  not  the  man  whom  tber 
ordinarily  hear  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  thk  and 
other  accounts,  the  visit  will  be  attended  with  &r 
less  benefit.  Such  are  the  circnmatanoes  in  whidi 
I  feel  myself  to  be  placed  at  present.  In  additioe 
to  a  congregation,  a  parish  containing  several 
thousand  souls  is  intrusted  to  my  snperintendeace. 
Its  religious  and  educational  interests  have  beca, 
in  some  measure,  though  still  very  imperiectli» 
attended  to ;  and  it  has  also  been  visited  b^  the 
missionaries,  elders,  and  myself,  bat  amidst  aO  tfai 
disadvantages  which  have  already  been  stated  a 
inseparable  from  the  present  state  of  the  psrodiial 
system  in  large  towns.  But  being  resolved  Bpk 
to  call  on  you  all,  and  yet  feeling  die  aselesae» 
of  a  visit  so  transient  and  repeated  only,  ae  it  mast 
necessarily  be,  at  distant  intervals,  it  has  occured 
to  me  that  a  brief  exhortation  in  this  form,  smi 
as  I  could  leave  behind  me,  would  be  the  be^  vij 
of  meeting  these  difficulties,  and,  throngh  the  dinae 
blessing,  might  be  attended  wiUi  good  efkcu. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  malmig  tfats  adiras, 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  these  will  be  ioiaffi- 
cient  for  securing  it  a  cordial  welcome.  A  ptftt 
of  a  religious  character  is  regarded  with  indiffioeDce 
or  with  aversion,  when  one  treating  of  the  mo$: 
frivolous  or  even  improper  subjects  will  be  e^erlj 
received  and  read.  Allow  not,  my  dear  friends, 
this  feeling  to  exist.  Say  to  yoursdves  that  it  is 
folly,  nay,  unspeakable  madness,  to  indnlge  it. 
Let  each  of  you  remember  that,  whether  yon  rcgaH 
it  or  not,  you  have  an  immortal  sool,  and  viTI 
appear  in  judgment  befcve  God,  and  will  live  in 
woe  or  in  happiness  for  ever ;  and  that  it  is  jroor 
first  duty  to  attend  to  the  things  that  bstoi^  to 
your  eternal  peace,  before  they  are  for  ever  hidden 
from  your  eyes.  Put  away,  then,  the  relQctanca 
you  may  feel  to  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  this  ad- 
dress, and  lift  up  your  hearts  to  God  in  eanMtf 
prayer,  that  he  would  enable  yon  to  go  duoagb  s 
with  seriousness,  and  understanding,  and  st^ 
application^  and  that  he  would  bless  it  for  the  pio- 
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motion  of  your  spiritual  good.  And  now,  perhaps, 
jou  will  begin  to  read  it,  but  may  not  go  far  before 
jou  £nd  yourselves  opposed  to  the  statements  it 
contains.  You  may  say,  ''  the  subject  is  most 
important  indeed,  but  we  do  not  like  this  view  of 
it, — ^it  is  the  same  that  ministers  are  always  hold- 
ing out, — sin,  Christ,  faith,  and  other  doctrines, 
of  which  we  have  enough  already.''  Here,  again, 
let  me  implore  you  to  consider  uiat  religion  is  not 
only  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  but  that 
God  himself  has  given  us  a  revelation  concerning 
it,  and  that  all  he  has  declared  will  most  certainly 
be  found  to  be  true.  Consider,  now,  that  what 
we  are  about  to  say  is  not  our  own  opinion  of 
religion,  which  you  may  despise,  but  that  it  is  the 
truth  of  the  living  God,  which  you  are  bound  to 
receive,  as  you  will  answer  to  him  on  that  great 
day  when  you,  and  I,  and  all  men,  will  appear 
before  his  judgment-seat.  Let  me  exhort  you, 
then,  to  proceed,  with  these  views,  to  consider  the 
following  propositions,  which  are  not  only  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  but  expressed  in  its  very  words, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  moment's  hesitation 
or  doubt,  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  open  your  hearts 
to  understand  and  receive  them,  beginning  with 
the  truths  which  declare  what  your  real  character 
and  condition  are  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  say,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture, 

I.  l*hat  '*  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die." — 1  John 
iii.  4  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4 ;  Rom.  vi.  23. 

This  you  may  be  enabled  to  understand,  by 
considering  that  laws  are  made  for  the  government 
of  a  country,  wliich  the  people  are  required  to  obey, 
under  a  penalty  of  imprisonment,  banishment,  or 
death,  for  the  violation  of  them.  Now,  the  whole 
world  belongs  to  God.  He  is  the  King  of  kings, 
and  the  Lord  of  lords.  To  his  government  all 
mankind  are  subject,  and  he  has  given  them  a  law, 
which  is,  that  they  should  "  love  the  Lord  their 
God,  with  all  their  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  mind,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves." — 
Matt.  xxii.  37-40.  This  **  law  is  holy,  just,  and 
good." — Rom.  vu.  12.  He  commands  you  to 
give  it  a  perfect  obedience,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  and  declares  that  the  slightest  transgression 
exposes  you  to  the  penalty  ;  for  cursed  is  he  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  to  obey  it.  Gal.  iii.  10. 
Cursed !  it  is  an  awful  word,  but  one  which  God 
has  employed,  and  calls  on  you  to  ponder,  as 
meaning  the  heaviest  judgment  which  he  could 
inflict  or  man  could  endure ;  even  eternal  sepa- 
ration from  his  own  glorious  presence,  and  a 
subjection  to  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal 
death.  Such  is  the  nature  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  an 
infinitely  hol^  and  just  God,  and  such  the  sure 
portion  of  him  who  is,  in  any  degree,  guilty  of 
committing  it.  Here  say  not,  even  in  thought, 
that  this  statement,  however  appalling,  does  not 
concern  you,  for  God,  in  his  Word,  declares, 

IL  "  That  all  have  sinned,*'  Rom.  iii.  23 ; 
Eccl.  viL  20  ;  1  John  i.  8,  "  and  that  death  hath 
therefore  passed  upon  all  men." — Rom.  v.  12,  vi. 
23 ;  Gen.  ii.  17* 


The  meaning  is,  that  all  men,  and  you  among 
the  number,  all  of  you,  without  exception,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  have 
sinned,— ^ave  turned  away  from  God, — ^been  liv- 
ing in  opposition  to  him,  and  been  chargeable  with 
innumerable  transgressions  of  his  law.  And,  oh  I 
think  what  it  is  to  break  the  law  of  God,  to  rise 
up  in  rebellion  against  the  Ruler  of  heaven  and  of 
earth,  and  continually,  and  in  every  form,  to  be 
guilty  of  sin,  which  he  who  could  destroy  you  in 
a  moment  regards  with  infinite  abhorrence.  Your 
own  consciences  must  thus  tell  you  that  you  de- 
serve his  displeasure ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  you 
have  already  seen  how  his  Word  declares  that  you 
have  actually  incurred  it.  You  have  seen  that 
the  sin  of  which  he  now  convicts  you  is  the  trans- 
gression of  a  law  which  brings  down  death  on  him 
who  violates  it,  so  that  you  are  already  under  this 
awful'condemnation.  Yes,  you  are  even  now  under 
this  sentence.  God  has  begun  to  execute  it  against 
you.  You  are,  at  this  moment,  poor,  miserable^ 
and  dying  creatures.  And  why  ?  Just  because 
you  are  condemned.  The  dreadful  day,  however, 
remains  to  be  revealed,  and  is  certainly  approach- 
ing, when  the  sentence  will  be  carried  into  full 
execution  against  you ;  "  For,"  in  the  words  of  an 
apostle,  **  we  know  Him  that  hath  said,  vengeance 
belongeth  unto  me.  I  will  recompense,  saith  the 
Lord.  And  again.  The  Lord  will  judge  his  people. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God."  Heb.  x.  30, 3 1 .  Fearful,  indeed  I  May 
the  Lord  make  you  all  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  prepare 
you  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  for, 

UL  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners."  1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  John  iii.  16; 
Rom.  V.  7,  8  ;  I  Peter  iii.  18. 

God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  entered  into 
a  covenant  for  the  salvation  of  a  people.  Is.  xUi. 
5,  6,  7 ;  John  vi.  38,  39 ;  John  xvii.  1, 2, 3, 23. 
This  was  made  known  in  various  ways  after  the 
fall  of  man,  and  throughout  succeeding  ages,  until 
the  time  when  the  Eternal  Son,  who  was  with 
God,  and  was  God,  vailed  his  glory,  and  became 
both  God  and  man,  that  he  might  give  a  perfect 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  in  the  room  of  the 
elect,  and  make  atonement  for  their  sins  by  his 
own  sufferings  and  death.  Is.  liii. ;  Rom.  iiL  24, 
25.  God  now  declares,  that  the  law  which  they 
had  broken  has  been  honoured  by  the  obedience 
and  propitiation  of  the  blessed  Redeemer ;  and 
that,  upon  account  of  his  meritorious  work,  he  is 
willing  to  forgive  all  your  sins,  and  to  bestow 
upon  you  a  surer  and  more  blessed  portion  than 
Paradise  itself.  Matt.  i.  21 ;  John  i.  29;  iii.  14, 
15,  16,  17;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  &c.  A  glorious 
change,  you  feel  disposed  to  say,  and  truly  no 
language  can  express  the  gratitude  and  joy  which 
should  fill  the  soul  on  the  announcement  of  those 
glad  tidings ;  but  let  each  of  you  pause,  and  ask 
himself  this  solenm  question,  Shall  I  be  pardoned 
and  made  happy,  in  consequence  of  this  wonderful 
redemption  ?  Hear  the  answer,  as  proclaimed  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself— 
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IV,  <<  He  that  believetb  in  the  Son  hath  ever- 
lasting  life."  John  iii.  36.  See  the  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  awakened  jaUer  of  Philippi,  Acts 
xvi.  30,  31,  &c 

What  is  meant  b^  this  declaration,  jou  will 
understand  on  refemng  to  the  instance  already 
given,  of  our  obligation  to  obey  human  laws. 
Suppose  a  person  to  have  transgressed  these  laws, 
and  to  have  become  liable  to  punishment,  and  a 
powerful  friend  to  have  interfered  on  his  behalf, 
and  succeeded,  so  that  die  king  declares  himself 
ready  to  pardon  the  criminal,  and  restore  him  to 
his  former  condition,  and  sends  a  messenger  with 
this  gracious  announeement,  who  comes  to  him, 
lying  in  his  dungeon,  and  tells  him  of  the  kind- 
ness and  success  of  his  friend,  and  how  he  is  com- 
missioned to  offer  him  a  free  pardon,  to  open  his 
prison  doors,  and  restore  him  to  light^  and  liberty, 
and  happiness.  Suppose  the  man  to  hearken  with 
mingled  eagerness  and  astonishment  to  all  this, 
then  to  reflect  with  sorrow  upon  his  past  offences, 
to  receive  with  gratitude  this  unexpected  favour, 
and  to  be  determined  to  show  his  sense  of  it  in  the 
loyalty  and  devotedness  of  his  future  life,  and 
under  liiese  impressions  to  go  forth.  Behold  that 
man  put  in  possession  of  the  pardon,  released  from 
bondage,  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
living  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  subject.  Thus, 
saith  an  apostle,  <<  God  is  in  Christ  Jesus  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  to  men.  And  hath  committed  to  us,** 
(speaking  of  ministers,)  <<  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
as  if  God  did  beseech  you  b^  us :  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recouped  to  God.  For  he 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ; 
that  we  mig^ht  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him."  2  Cur.  t.  19>  20,  21.  In  this  way  we, 
your  ministers,  come  to  you  as  messengers  from 
Grod  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  who 
believes  on  the  Son  of  God  acts  like  the  person 
before  described.  He  tnUv  feels  how  sinml  and 
guilty  he  has  been  before  (rod,  and  how  justly  he 
)s  exposed  to  eternal  death.  He  sees  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God  the  Father  in  sparing  not  his  only 
begotten  Son.  He  sees  the  mfinite  compassion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  dying  for  him,  and 
of  what  a  complete  salvation  he  has  been  the  au- 
thor. He  tkccepts  that  salvation.  He  puts  on, 
by  faith,  Christ^  righteousness,  as  the  only  way 
to  be  righteous  before  God,  and  being  pai^oned 
and  accepted,  he  is  moved  by  love  to  Him  for 
such  a  display  of  mercy,  and  devotes  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  service.  He  feels  what  the  apostle 
means  by  saying,  that  '<  if  anv  man  be  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  pass  away ; 
behold  all  things  are  become  new."  2  Cor.  y.  17- 
The  Scriptures,  he  may  before  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  neglected,  or  perused  with  little  heart- 
felt interest,  but  now  they  are  <<  better  to  him  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver.'^  rs.  cxix.  72.  Prayer 
he  may  either  have  omitted  or  formally  discharged, 
but  now  he  engages  in  it  with  earneBtness,  and 
faith,  and  frequency.     See  Paul,  Acts  ix.  11,  &c 


The  public  or  private  ordinances  of  rd%n  he 
also  regards  wiui  different  feelings,  mnA  as.  ssj, 
with  something  of  the  Psalmists  ^Hrit,  *  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hj^s. 
My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  thec^srts 
of  our  God.**  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1.  The  persou  a 
short,  who  believeth  on  the  Son,  has  new  vicn 
principles,  and  desires.  He  is  bom  again,  Jcb 
iii.  7>  as  the  Saviour  says.  He  Iot^  God,  k 
Word,  his  ordinances,  his  throne  of  grace,  li 
people,  and  seeks  in  all  things  to  sd^aace  ^ 
glory.  He  hates  sin  as  the  cause  of  Christ  beis^ 
brought  to  the  cross,  and  the  commission  of  whid 
would,  as  it  were,  crucify  him  a&esh.  In  all  cm 
relations  of  life,  he  acts  as  if  beboldiBg-  Q^rsL 
and  will  be  found  a  faithful  hosband,  an  &SeC' 
tionate  parent,  a  dutiful  son,  upright,  sober,  m- 
dustrious,  desirous  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  bi 
has  the  means  and  opportunity,  to  rdiefv  th- Ir 
temporal  wants,  to  promote  their  spiritaal  iaier- 
ests,  and  to  make  the  will  of  God  be  eoae  uo 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  He  grows  in  gnee,  in 
meekness,  in  holiness ;  and  at  death,  he  goes  to 
mingle  with  those  blessed  spirits  viiog«  simit 
throughout  eternity  is,  "  Unto  him  that  Lo^tri 
us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  o«ii 
blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  GoL 
unto  him  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.*  Rev.  L  i, 
6.  Thus,  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hadi 
everlasting  life;  but  the  same  gracious  Beioj^  wus 
uttered  these  words,  immediately  adds  ihs  id- 
lowing: — 

V.  <<  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  ahali  act 
see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  hisi.' 
John  iii.  36 ;  viii.  24 ;  Mark  xvL  16  ;  I  Joos  t. 
12;  Rev.  xxi.  8. 

The  conduct  of  such  a  man  maj  be  shows  ^r 
adducing  the  former  illustration  of  the  perBoe  i«ap 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  his  rioktion  %a 
the  laws  of  his  country,  to  iivhom  a  messemstt 
with  free  pardon  was  sent,  and  by  whom  it  «v 
received  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  for  bs  p&n 
offences,  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  UBde«erv«i 
favour,  and  of  sincere  desire  to  serve  Jakhfully  hn 
sovereign.  Suppose  that>  instead  of  this,  he  had 
said,  **  I  am  not  conscious  of  mj  crioie — I  bait 
been  unjustly  convicted  and  condeomed — I  wv. 
not  receive  your  pardon — ^1  will  reoiain  in  my  ee^ 
with  my  chains  upon  me,  with  my  bread  aad  in- 
ter, until  the  day  arrives  for  my  public  exeec- 
tion."  What  astonishing,  inconoeiTaUe  delusit^r. 
you  say ;  and  yet  such  is  the  man  who  belJetc* 
not  the  Son  of  God.  For  you  have  seen  honr » 
believer  feels  and  acts.  He  disooTeis  his  gcil. 
and  danger  as  a  transgressor  of  the  lav  of  Gf>L 
He  discovers  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient  sad  will- 
ing Saviour,  and  gratefully  reoelTes  the  ^Kigiire- 
ness  which  he  freely  offers,  and  dedicates  himsel: 
to  his  service.  Now,  not  to  believe  on  the  Sc 
is  just  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  is,  as  if  th: 
man  were  not  to  feel  that  he  was  in  Uksh.  a  scac 
of  sin  and  misery  as  had  been  represanted  m  d 
he  thought  he  had  no  need  of  such  a  Mmm.  s^ 
if  he  revised  to  receiye  pardon  or  soy  other  fcsar- 
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big  at  his  haadsi  and  as  %  sot  in  words  ^et  in 
heart,  he  said,  with  the  Jews  of  old,  <<  I  will  not 
have  Jesus  Christ  to  reini  over  me."  Luke  xix. 
14.  This  is  not  believing  on  the  Son  of  God, 
from  which  yon  may  learn,  that  unbelief  is  not^ 
as  some  allege^  a  mere  opinion^  which  the/  may 
entertain  or  not  without  being  accountable.  You 
will  now  se^  that  not  to  bdieve  on  the  Son  of 
God  is  as  if  a  man  said  he  was  determined  not  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  nor  to  take  God's  pardon,  nor 
suomit  to  his  authority,  but  would  remain  a  trans- 
gresMT  and  a  rebel  to  the  last.  It  also  shows, 
how  justly  it  is  dedared  that  such  men  **  shall  not 
see  life,**  but  be  doomed  to  everlasting  death  on 
the  day  of  judgment.  They  had  before  merited 
it  by  their  innumerable  sins,  and  now  they  reject 
a  forgiveness  purchased  with  the  blood  of  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God !  Therefore,  their  sins  will 
never  be  pardoned — their  souls  will  not  be  made 
holy,  nor  meet  for  heaven — they  will  never  in 
time»  nor  ia  eternity,  know  what  true  happiness  is. 
On  the  contrary,  <'  the  wrath  of  God,"  it  is  said, 
<'  abideth  on  them,**  words  expressive  of  all  con- 
ceivable misery ;  for  what  else  hut  unchangeable, 
everlasting,  unmitigated  miseryi  can  be  the  por- 
tion of  that  man  who  lives  and  dies  under  the 
wrath  of  God*  And  yet,  astounding  as  is  the  in- 
fatuation, and  dreadful  as  is  the  condition  of  those 
who  believe  not  the  Son  of  God^  such  is  the  state 
in  which  all  of  you^  if  left  to  yourselveiy  will  be 
found  to  be :  for, 

VI.  «  Light  has  come  into  the  world*  and  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light."  John  iii.  19  »  L 
5  ;  T.  40  ;  xvi.  9 ;  Acts  xiii.  41  {  Eph.  iL  1. 

Surprised  as  you  might  be  at  the  man  who, 
when  doomed  to  death,  refused  pardon,  and  was 
at  length  brought  out  to  receive  his  punishment, 
yet  in  these  words  Christ  declares  all  men  are 
acting  in  the  very  same  manner.  When  the  light 
of  heaven  comes  down  to  them,  when  God.  in 
Christ  Jesus,  offers  to  (brgive,  to  pardon,  and  to 
hlett  them*  they  shun  this  light,  they  refuse  these 
blessing^  they  prefer  abiding  in  the  darkness  and 
d^fradation  of  their  own  natural  state,  and  make 
choice  of  death  rather  than  life.  *'  They  hated 
knowledge,"  saith  God,  ''  and  did  not  choose  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Therefore  shali  they  eat  of  the 
fmit  of  Uieir  own  wajrs,  aad  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices."  Prov.  i.  29»  30.  How  many,  in 
our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  city,  are  walk- 
ing in  the  way  described  in  this  awful  passage  I 
How  many,  ateo,  although  constantly  warned  of 
their  sin  and  dang^,  and  earnestly  entreated  to 
believe  and  to  repent,  do,  neverthislessi  can  for 
none  of  these  ttungs,  and  live  on  in  impenitence, 
defying  God !  The  kst  day  will  be  more  tolerable 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon  than  for  them.  Matt  zL  21- 
23. 

But  if  men  do  thus  reject  the  grace  that  hath 
aoipeared  bringing  salvation,  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
shall  any  be  saved  ?  We  answer,  that  the  cove- 
nant of  God  with  his  Eternal  Son  stands  sure, 
and  wiH  be  accomplished,  notwithstanding  that 
meni  left  to  themselvesi  do  thus  reject  its  gracious 


provisions,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  said, 
that  although  "  they  will  not  come  to  him  that 
they  may  have  life,"  (John  v,  40,)  yet, 

VII.  <'  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall 
come  to  mer  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which 
hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me 
I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again 
at  the  last  day.*"  John  vi.  37-39;  Isaiah  hii. 
10-12. 

Hereby  signifying  that  all  those  whom  God 
will  give  to  the  Redeemer,  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  shall  be  enabled  to  see  in  what  a  state  they 
are^  and  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Sa- 
viour. The  Holy  Spirit — the  third  person  in  the 
glorious  Godhead — performs  this  great  work  of 
making  men  jpartakers  of  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  Chnst.  In  the  words  of  that  admir- 
able Catechism,  with  which  you  should  all  be 
familiar,  **  He  convinces  them  of  sin  and  misery, 
enlightens  their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
renews  their  wills,  and  thus  persuades  and  enables 
them  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  freely  offered  to 
them  in  the  Gospel."  And  believing  on  the  Son 
of  God,  they  are  pardoned,  sanctified,  and  saved. 
Thus  the  Jews  were  led  to  Christ  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  (Acts  iL ;)  thus  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
brought  to  him,  (Acts  ix.  Gal.  i.  *,)  and  in  this 
way  also  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  (Acts  xvi.  30.) 
Nor  is  the  necessity  for  this  great  change  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  confined  to  any  age.  Ail  of  you 
must  be  convinced,  enlightened,  and  converted  by 
grace,  as  these  persons  were,  though  not  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  manner,  **  for  except  a  man 
be  Dom  again,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  John  iiL  3.  And  this 
great  truth  ministers,  parents,  and  teachersi  should 
constantly  enforce^  leading  every  one  for  himself 
to  consider  that  he  must  be  born  s^ain,  as  a  pious 
minister  of  the  seventeenth  century  did.  One 
Sabbath  evening  after  having  received  an  answer 
to  the  question  "  What  is  effectual  calling  ?"  and 
having  explained  it,  ho  proposed  that  the  question 
should  be  answered  by  changing  the  words  u§  and 
our  into  mt  and  m^.  Upon  this  proposal  a  so- 
lemn silence  followed ;  many  felt  its  vast  import- 
ance, but  none  had  oourage  to  answer.  At  length 
a  young  man  rose  up,  and,  with  every  mark  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  hearty  by  divine  grace  was  en- 
abled to  say,  '<  Effectual  calling  was  the  work  of 
God's  Spirit,  whereby  convincii^  me  oi  m^  sin 
and  misery,  enlightening  my  mind  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  renewing  my  will,  he  did 
persuade  and  enable  $m  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ 
freely  offered  to  fn#  in  the  GospeL"  The  scene 
is  described  as  having  been  truly  a&cting,  and 
would  to  God  that  he  would  raise  up  more  in  our 
churchesi  families,  and  schools,  who  could,  kom 
the  heart,  give  a  similar  declaration  I 

In  conclusion,  God  himself  hath  now  declared 
to  you  that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  his  law, 
and  that  eternal  death  is  the  portion  of  him  who 
is  guilty  of  it.  He  declares  that  yon  have  all 
sinned,  and  are  exposed  to  this  awful  condem- 
nation i  that  his  Eternal  Son  has  become  a  Sa- 
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yiour  bj  his  perfect  obedience  and  atoning  death, 
and  that  he  offers  throngh  him  the  remission  of 
sins  and  restoration  to  his  farour ;  that  he  who 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  that 
he  who  beliereth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him ;  that,  nevertheless,  no 
man  of  himself,  sees  his  need  of  Quist,  and  that 
all  men  reject  his  proffered  mercy ;  that  in  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  eternal  purpose  to  save  a  people 
by  Christ  Jesus,  the  lioly  Spirit  awakens  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  leads  them  to  be- 
lieve on  the  Son,  "  in  whom  they  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.** 
Col.  i.  14.  And  now  your  own  consciences  must 
suggest  how  important  it  is  that  you  should  ascer- 
tain whether  you  have  been  brought  into  this 
state,  and  how  necessary,  according  to  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  apostle,  that  you 

VHL  "  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in 
the  faith,  and  prove  your  own  selves.**  2  Cor. 
xiii.  5. 

What  duty,  indeed,  so  momentous,  and  requir- 
ing such  immediate  and  solemn  r^^ard  as  this  of 
self-examination  ?  Standing,  as  you  are,  on  the 
brink  of  an  awful  eternity,  not  knowing  but  that 
this  very  night  you  may  be  summoned  into  it, 
and  remembering  the  words  of  Christ,  that  <<  he 
who  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  who  believeth 
not  shall  be  condemned,"  (Mark  xvi.  16,)  how 
earnestly  should  you  inquire  whether  you  have 
been  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  or  not,  and  are 
now  in  a  saving  union  to  him ! 

Let  me,  therefore,  implore  you  to  make  the  in- 
quiry, and  to  ask  yourselves  such  questions  as  the 
following,  which  the  previous  statements  will 
suggest : — Have  you  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
your  guilty  and  ruined  condition?  Have  you 
seen  your  own  utter  helplessness,  and  that  with- 
out a  Saviour  you  will  smk  and  perish,  and  have 
you  beheld  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world?"  John  i.  20.  Have  you 
come  to  the  fountain  of  his  blood  that  you  might 
be  washed  and  sanctified,  and  have  you  experienced 
that  change  of  heart,  and  do  you  manifest  that 
purity,  consistency,  and  growing  holiness  of  life 
which  are  the  sure  attendants  upon  saving  faith  ? 
Not  only  examine,  but  prove  yourselves,  says  the 
apostle.  Let  it  be  a  deliberate,  serious,  earnest, 
searching  inquiry,  with  the  Word  of  God  in  your 
hands,  and  with  such  a  prayer  as  the  Psalmist's, 
"  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart,  try  me 
and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting.**  Ps.  cxxxix.  23.  And  if,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  there  are  many,  many  of  you 
who  have  never  been  brought  to  Christ,  let  me 
beseech  all  such  to  consider  the  condition  in  which 
they  are,  and  that  if  they  die  in  it,  they  will  die 
under  the  terrible  burden  of  innumerable,  unpar- 
doned transgressions,  and  exposed  to  all  the  con- 
sequences of  God's  unremoved  wrath.  Be  thankful 
that  you  have  not  been  cut  down  in  such  a  state, 
that  "God  is  still  long-suffering  towards  you,  not 
willing  that  you  should  perish,  but  be  brought  to 


repentance,"  (2  Peter  iii.  9))  and  thstCbzsti 
now  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  ^  >«4 
this  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Acu  t.'3I. 
Nay,  Christ  is  nearer  to  you  than  heaven.  -  ^ 
hold,"  he  says,  ^  I  stand  at  the  door  and  kaork, 
and  if  any  man  open  to  me,  I  will  come  m\o  i-^ 
and  sup  with  him  and  he  with  me.*  Re?.  ILy. 
He  is  now  knocking  at  the  door  of  voor  kr^ 
and  seeking  to  come  in,  that  he  may  abiJe  i- 
you,  and  be  your  Redeemer  and  your  portion;  : 
ever.  Will  you  refuse  entrance  to  the  S.-:  ' 
God, — the  compassionate  Saviour!  Oh!  t^: 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  open  your  hearts  «o  :1 
Christ,  the  King  of  Glory,  may  enter  in  a:d  iv 
there,  the  pledge  and  this  beginning  of  s  i'^i 
and  everlasting  communion ! 

'<  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record,  thj  iy 
against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  joo  li/e  i--: 
death,  blessing  and  cursing:  ther^of&  cW 
life  that  both  tibou  and  thy  seed  may  lire.'  Deji 
XXX.  19.  Such  were  the  words  of  MoustoiLt! 
children  of  Israel,  delivered  a  little  bdb*  \il* 
death,  in  an  address,  wherein,  with  giut  einW' 
ness  and  affection,  he  had  warned  them  oi  *>^ 
duty  to  God  and  tiieir  own  souls.  In  Down- 
ing a  similar  testimony  among  you,  I  wooU  l.: 
implore  you  not  to  cast  it  carelessly  swaj,  k:' 
consider  it  as  coming  from  one  wbo  has  so  (ii> 
object  in  view  by  it  than  your  eterosl  gooi  m 
anxiously  desirous  by  this  means  to  adviDcp . 
Read  it  again  and  again.  Study  the  pasa^*^  i' 
Scripture  quoted  or  referred  to.  Converk  > 
gether  and  meditate  upon  it.  Be  sure  tiut  }< 
pray  God  to  bless  it.  The  subject  is  «v^*^' 
of  all  this  concern,  and  you  cannot  neglect  i!«  J 
safety.  For,  though  you  and  I  may  new  op< 
again  in  this  world,  we  will  both  stand  before  O-i 
in  judgment,  and,  in  that  solemn  prospect  *  > 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  record,  this  daj,  ^^< 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  ^^ 
O  that  you  were  wise,  that  you  undersi«»i  ^ 
that  you  would  consider  your  latter  end!'  Dwt 
xxxiL  29«     So  prays  your  affectionate  ptstor* 


THE  AIR  OP  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  AS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  BESPIBATiON. 

Ir  we  suppoee  the  atmosphere  d^rired  of  beii. » 
light,  and  moisture*  and  of  all  those  other  hcttfo^=^ 
ous  particles  which  are  either  natarslly  or  k^*^^ 
contained  in  it ;  there  still  remains  the  mcdioffl  "i- 
is  the  receptacle  or  vehicle  of  those  viriouj  lubstaar- 
and  this  medium  is  indeed  that  which,  ineomnK'SJ:- 
prehension,  is  understood  to  be  the  annospheit  :f*- 

Of  the  vital  importance  of  annoqibenaljur;  - 
formal  proof  can  be  required ;  for  ef«y  w*  ^f 
the  least  reflection  must  know,  that  its  P^''*^^ 
most  constantly  necessary  to  the  cxistena  »  ■'ji^  , 
the  moment  of  his  birth  to  that  of  hii  death.  Uiju 
other  external  aids,  we  may  be  depriTedforj^^'^ 
tively  long  time  without  danger,  or  ew«  withouiff^ 
inconvenience ;  of  light  and  heat  for  w*!"*:  "J""^. 
food  and  sleep ;  but  we  cannot  he  depn«*  ^*  \  *| 
which  we  breathe  even  for  a  very  fewDUO^^  *'^^"^ 
dreadful  distress;  or,  if  for  more  thinsvaj^' 
nutes,  without  the  extinction  of  life.  .^ 

This  vital  importance  o(  the  sir  dcpeaS<»  f*"^  '^  * 
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on  iti  cftpftbiliiy  of  assitting  to  withdraw  from  the  body, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  lungs,  portions  of  that 
peculiar  principle  called  carbon ;  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  continu- 
ance of  lite.  And  the  union  of  this  principle  with  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  atmospherical  air  is  probably 
effected  in  the  lungs  during  the  process  of  respiration ; 
the  compound  passing  off  in  the  act  of  expiration, 
in  the  state  of  an  aenform  fluid,  called  carbonic  add 
gas. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  respiration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
more  particularly,  not  only  the  constitution  of  that 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  supports  this  process, 
but  some  of  its  chemical  relations  to  other  substances. 
Atmospherical  air,  then,  considering  it  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  process  of  respiration,  consists  of  a  mixture  or 
combination  of  two  aeriform  fluids,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  character,  but  intimately 
lilended  together  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  Of 
these  two  fluids  that  which  is  in  the  smaller  propor- 
tion is  not  only  capable  of  supporting  life,  when  respired 
or  breathed  alone,  but  is  capable  of  supporting  it  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  an  equal  volume  of  atmospher- 
ical air  would  have  supported  it ;  and  if,  instead  of 
being  employed  for  the  process  of  respiration,  it  be 
made  the  medium  of  supporting  combustion,  the  con- 
sequent phenomena  are  still  more  remarkable ;  for  the 
combustible  body  not  only  bums  for  a  longer  time 
than  it  would  have  done  in  the  same  quantity  of 
atmospherical  air,  but  it  burns  with  an  intensity 
much  more  yivid  ;  the  light  of  the  flame  being  in 
many  instances  too  poweriiil  to  be  easily  borne  by 
the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  that  constituent  part 
of  atmospherical  air,  which  is  in  the  greater  pro- 
portion, not  only  will  not  support  either  life  or  flame, 
eyen  for  a  short  time,  but  extinguishes  both  almost 
In  an  instant. 

By  numerous  experiments,  which  it  is  at  present  un- 
necessary to  describe,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  many 
of  the  metals  are  capable  of  attracting  and  combining 
with  this  respirable  part  of  the  air ;  during  which  pro- 
cess the  roetsllic  body  assumes  an  earthy  character,  and 
becomes  increased  in  weight ;  while  the  weight  of  the 
air,  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  conducted,  be- 
comes diminished  exactly  to  the  amount  in  which  that 
of  the  metal  has  been  increased :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  residuary  portion  of  the  air  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment,  equals  only  about  four-flflhs 
of  the  original  volume ;  and  is  now  incapable  of  sup- 
porting dther  life  or  flame.  But,  by  processes  well 
known  to  chemists,  the  metallic  substance  may  be  made 
to  yield  a  quantity  of  air  equalling  that  which  has  been 
lost  during  the  experiment,  the  metal  at  the  same  time 
returning  to  its  original  state  and  weight;  while  the 
air,  thus  separated,  if  added  to  the  residual  portion,  not 
only  restores  the  volume  and  wdght  of  the  original 
quantity,  but  also  its  power  of  supporting  life  and 
flame. 

If,  instead  of  a  metal,  certoin  inflammable  substances 
be  employed,  similar  changes  are  eflTected  on  the  air ; 
and  the  inflammable  substance,  together  with  an  in- 
crease of  wdght  and  other  alterations,  acquires  add 
properties ;  and  hence  that  respirable  portion  of  the 
air  has,  from  a  Greek  derivation,  been  called  oxygen  ; 
as  bdng  the  effective  cause  of  the  addification  of  those 
inflaomiable  bodies.  It  has  moreover  been  ascertained 
that,  during  combustion,  a  piece  of  pure  charcoal  weigh- 
ing twenty-eight  grains  combines  with  as  much  oxygen 
gas  as  would  weigh  seventy-two  grains:  and,  as  the 
volume  of  the  gas  employed  remains  the  same  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  that  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
provided  it  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature and  atmospherical  pressure,  it  appears  that 
the  carbon  is,  as.  it  were,  held  in  solution  by  the 


gas ;  and  as  this  diemical  compound  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen possesses  add  properties,  it  is  called  carbonic  add 

A  volume  of  this  gas,  then,  whidi  weighs  one  hun- 
dred grains,  consists  of  twenty-eight  grains  of  carbon 
chemically  combined  with  seventy-two  grams  of  oxy- 
gen :  and  it  has  certain  properties,  by  which,  without 
the  labour  of  actual  analysis,  it  may  be  recognised  from 
any  other  gas ;  among  the  more  important  of  which, 
for  our  present  purpose  at  least,  is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  communicates  a  wheyish  appearance  to  lime- 
water,  when  made  to  pass  through  that  liquid.  Mak- 
ing use  of  this  character  as  a  test,  any  individual  may 
eflflily  satisfy  himself  that,  during  the  process  of  respir- 
ation, a  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  passes  from  his 
lungs ;  for  if,  afler  having  inhaled  a  portion  of  atmo- 
spherical air  uncontaminated  with  any  mixture  of  it,  he 
breathe  slowly  through  a  narrow  tube,  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  immersed  beneath  the  surface  of  a 
portion  of  lime-water,  he  will  observe  that,  as  the 
bubbles  of  air  rise  through  the  lime-water,  that  liquid 
becomes  opaque ;  and  the  opadty  thus  communicated 
to  the  water  can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  the  carbonic  add, 
which  has  evidently  been  given  out  from  the  lungs, 
with  the  lime  previously  held  in  solution  in  the  lime- 
water. 

Let  it  now  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  add  gas,  under  ordinary  drcum- 
stances,  weigh  a  little  more  than  forty-six  grains,  and 
that  a  quantity  of  the  same  gas  wdghing  a  hundred 
grains  contains  twenty-eight  grains  of  carbon,  and  the 
following  statement  will  be  easily  intelligible.  It  ap- 
pears, from  experiments  which  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose,  that  during  the  process  of  respiration  in  an 
individual  of  ordinary  size  and  health,  about  twenty- 
seven  cubic  inches  and  a-half  of  carbonic  add  gas  are 
given  off  from  the  lungs  in  the  course  of  one  minute ; 
which,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  would  amount 
to  39,600  cubic  inches,  or  in  round  numbers  40,000 ; 
and  as  100  cubic  inches  weigh  46 1  grains,  40,000 
would  weigh  i8,532  grains.  Then,  since  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  gas,  weighing  100  grains,  contains 
twenty-eight  grains  of  carbon,  a  quantity  weighing 
18,532  grains  would  contain  5190  grains,  or  nearly 
eleven  ounces,  at  480  grains  to  an  ounce ;  so  that  a 
quantity  of  carbon  equalling  two-thirds  of  a  pound  in 
wdght,  is  daily  discharged  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
the  simple  process  of  respiration. 

In  an  illustration  of  the  general  question  of  the 
adaptation  of  external  nature  to  the  physical  condition 
of  man,  it  is  dearly  immaterial  whether,  during  the 
process  of  respiration,  the  carbonic  add  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  animal 
system  M-ith  the  oxygen  of  the  air  respired ;  or  whether, 
as  is  possible,  the  carbonic  add,  having  been  previously 
formed  in  the  body  at  large,  is  given  off  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  add  gas  from  the  lungs,  while  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed  by  those  organs. 
The  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  fact  of  the 
removal  of  that  quantity  of  carbon,  which  could  not 
be  retained  with  safety  to  the  life  of  the  individual ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
carbon,  thus  discharged,  is  collected  from  every  the 
most  interior  and  remote  part  of  the  liody,  how  worthy 
of  admiration  is  the  economy  of  nature  in  producing 
the  intended  effect  I  The  air  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  carbon  is  to  be  discharged ;  and  yet  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  is  such,  that  the  air  could  scarcely 
be  introduced  into  any  of  its  internal  parts  without 
occasioning  the  most  serious  consequences,  if  not  death 
itself;  but  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
that  beautiful  contrivance  intended  primarily  for  sus- 
taining the  nourishment,  and  warmth,  and  life  of  every 
part,  the  noxious  prindple  is  conveyed  to  the  lungif 
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where  it  ii  of  necessity  brought,  if  not  actually,  yet 
virtually,  into  contact  with  the  air;  and  thus  it  is 
effectually  removed  from  the  system.* 

COMMUNION  SEli VICES. 
Bt  thb  Rbt.  Patrick  Booth,  A.M., 

Aniatant  Miniater  of  InnerMthen, 
No.  1. 

BEFOHB    COMKUNXOY. 

'*  Tbou  prepareit  a  table  before  me,"  ndd  the  PMOmiit, 
"  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies."  The  wicked,  even 
his  enemies  and  his  foes,  bad  come  apon  him  to  eat  up 
his  flesh,  but  they  had  stumbled  and  fallen.  A  host 
had  encamped  agsjnst  him,  yet  his  heart  had  not  feared. 
Though  war  had  risen  up  against  him,  In  the  Lord  had 
he  had  confidence.  Many,  indeed,  there  had  been  which 
had  said  of  his  soul,  there  is  no  help  for  him  in  God. 
Yet  the  Lord  had  been  a  shield  for  him, — his  glory  and 
the  lifter  up  of  his  head.  He  had  cried  unto  the  Lord 
with  his  voice,  and  the  Lord  had  heard  him  out  of  his 
holy  hill  Therefore  had  he  hiid  him  down  and  slept  j 
he  awoke  in  safety,  for  the  Lord  sustained  himj  and 
now,  with  vrell-founded  and  unshaken  confidence  in  the' 
mighty  hand  and  out-stretched  arm  which  had  proved 
his  unfailing  stay  and  his  defence,  and  which^  he  knew 
would  prove  the  source  of  final  and  decisive  victory,  he 
sat  down  to  the  table  which  the  Iiord  had  prepared  for 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  as  calm  and  undis- 
mayed as  if  they  bad  been  far  and  for  ever  distant,  and 
was  not  afr«id  of  ten  thousands  of  people  that  had  set 
themselves  against  him  round  about 

And,  my  brethren,  we  too  are  surfomtded  with  ene* 
mies,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  we  have  ex- 
perienced  their  attacks,  nay,  we  have  been  the  subjects 
of  their  pernicious  and  tyranmoal  dominion,  and  yielded 
a  place  to  their  slaughtering  legions  in  the  very  citadel 
of  our  hearts.  From  that  stronghold,  I  trust,  they 
have  been  dislodged,  and  scattered  before  the  breath  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Your  presence  here  this  day, 
if  yon  have  come  with  the  mind  and  soul  of  Christians, 
is  a  pledge  to  that  eflfbct.  But  although  I  trust  that 
the  banner  of  the  cross  now  floats  on  the  towers  which 
Satan  once  called  his  own  (  if  his  hosts  are  dispersed, 
think  not  that  they  are  yet  exterminated ;  if  they  are 
cast  down,  flatter  not  yourselves  that  they  are  destroyed  { 
if  they  have  been  driven  from  more  direct  and  open 
warfare,  suppose  not  that  their  wiles  are  exhausted,—, 
that  in  ambush  they  watch  not  for  the  perdition  of 
your  souls.  You  are  observed  by  them  at  this  mo- 
ment I  there  is  still  craft  in  their  stratagems,  and  venom 
in  their  darts.  They  murmur  at  the  feast  which  has 
been  set  before  you ;  they  repine  at  the  strength  which 
yott  will  thereby  acquire  for  the  renewed  combat.  But 
if  ye  are  the  true  soldiers  of  Christ,  his  banner  over  you 
is  love,  and  their  most  fiery  darts  will  fidl  powarieas  on 
his  protecting  shield;  for  fierce  as  was  their  array, 
— ^high  as  were  their  hopes, — united  as  were  their  efforts, 
— and  desperate  their  assault,  yet  impotent  were  all 
their  struggles  on  that  memorable  night  when  this  table 
was  first  spread, — when  this  bread  of  lifo  was  first  br»* 
ken, — and  this  cup  of  salvation  first  poured  out.  What 
they  deemed  the  trophies  of  their  final  victory,  proved 
the  emblems  of  their  irretrievable  defeat.  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ye  shall  still  destroy  them ;  dread  not,  then, 
their  presence,  whilst  you  partake  of  Uie  symbols  of  his 
redemption  and  his  love. 

AfTBA  COHMimtOV. 

"  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  s  rarely  this  is  the 

gate  of  heaven ;"  but  ye  have  not  yet  made  good  your 

entrance;  the  struggle  b  not  ended i  the  victory  is 

not  complete.     At  this  quiet,  and  tranquilllsing,  and 

*  Ttom  Pr  KJdd'i  Brideewatiir  Treatise  *'  On  the  AdaptsUon  of 
fUmmX  Katiiie  to  the  rbyriod  GoadiHen  .ef  Man/*  Xoodont 


encouraging  fisast,  you  are  apt  to  forget  iiiitfninph 
an  enemy's  country,  but  you  are  still  b  tbepaeeto? 
your  mortal  foes.  That  they  are  unseen  mka  t^ 
Just  the  more  to  be  dreaded, — that  they  figbt^yitiv 
tagem  just  oills  the  more  loudly  for  v^iliiHt,-tk 
their  plan  of  attack  la  unknown,  just  ieeaA  ^ 
stronger  a  guard  to  be  posted  at  every  assuU^pR: 
Cease  not  from  watchfulness  ontil  the  warfticiiesk; 
indulge  not  in  security  until  the  find  rietory  b  m 
You  have  now  but  refreshed  yourselves  for  scontiissan 
of  the  conflict ;  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  tin  Lta 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  This  is  not  tie  cwr 
of  your  rest ;  expect  it  not  until,  with  the  mWi 
the  Spirit,  you  have  driven  the  last  antagoBi^freB'^ 
battlements  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  MtfifuBy  Iw  4 
under  the  privations  of  the  campa^ }  eaitan  hktu 
as  good  soldiers  of  Christ.  Shrink  not  frn)  tr'n 
duty,  or  from  the  posts  of  dang^ ;  who  wwld'*  <>► 
sent  from  the  point  where  glory  t»  to  be  wai?  tt. 
will  not  the  earthly  hero  suffer  In  the  cam  rffiwfe 
and  the  career  of  conqueet ;  shaD  the  Aa^oi^ 
cross  present  a  less  resolute  hoot  ita  oppoifeiw  »  Mi 
tyranny  of  sin  and  of  Satan,  and  to  waktOma  tM 
Eden  his  own  ?  How  questionalile  are  Ae  i^  ^ 
which  the  weapons  of  this  world  are  oftesa&fltofc 
their  work  of  destruction  ;  but  bow  puis  »4ite^ 
is  the  triumph  which  the  weapons  that  ■«  wji  eaa! 
achieve  1  We  sicken  at  the  details  ens  of  wtkf 
victory^  but  the  victory  of  redemption  Ins  kokM  i^ 
honour  without  the  least  ground  for  one  litter  relsttf 
or  a  sbffle  sigh.     All  is  glory  and  all  is  gsa. 

A  melancholy  uncertainty  attends  every  etftkltta 
test.  The  wisest  plans  are  often  diseonoertsi,  ri « 
most  sagacious  calcuUtioBS  disappointed.  Tht  v* 
courageous  perseverance  must  often  yield  totk  .-n^ 
sure  of  events ;  the  most  nadaanted  birnvay  fef"" 
falls  short  of  the  object  at  whidi  it  aim.  Tfe  «* 
fearless  designs  arc  baffled,  the  most  able  oonfei»"-s 
defeated,  and  the  battle  is  not  to  ^  strosff-  ^^  ^ 
the  Christian  warfare  there  is  bo  such  dirinm.^** 
doubt.  The  contest  may  seem  protracted  H^f 
result  is  certain,_the  stnjMe  may  be  ptisfsl  ^  ^ 
victory  is  secure.  Where  were  is  deteminiriis  'A^^ 
is  success,  and  the  warrior  on  thai  battte-fieU  kci  «t 
reward.  It  is  not,  my  fellow-soldiers  hi  thisp»t*s< 
glorious  cause,  that  our  enemies  are  few  or  ^^• 
less,  or  that  our  most  vigorous  and  tuii^  efer**  an 
equal  to  their  defeat.  But  greater  Is  He  tint » ^-r  " 
than  all  that  are  against  us,  and  when  weire «*  " 
is  strong.  We  go  not  a  warfiue  at  oafend^^ 
Our  sufficiency  ft  of  God.  Trust  not,  tbs^to  >c5 
own  resources,  nor  go  forth  without  tie  ««3  ^ 
defence  and  the  weapons  of  attack  with  wtit^  ^  ^ ' 
provided  you.  Let  your  loins  be  gfrt  abe«t  ^^ 
and  your  heart  defended  with  the  bre»t-plile  «  W*^ 
eousness.  Let  your  feet  be  shod  with  tiw  prepf*  ^ 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  5  let  the  hope  of  min^oB  ^ 
your  helmet.  Above  aU,  take  the  shield  of  fiitV.  • 
gird  on  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  sll  p**  » 
supplication  in  the  Spirit,  commit  yottrtclresto  ^^ 
good,  and  all- wise,  and  Almighty  leader,  wfco  hath  iw 
shed  his  own  blood  as  l^e  price  of  thai  fieton  to  »t j^ 
he  calls  you  to  advance.  IrapHdtly  Irwt  to  h»  •^ 
dency,  obey  his  directions,  and  submit  to  )o*  *«•'»'* 

And  whilst  the  assured  hope  of  s tnwsp**?^ 
mination  of  your  ^-ar&re  stimoktes  yw  •  J*^ 
exertion,  for  the  same  holy  purpose  redirt  »■  <*•  ^^ 
sequences  of  defeat.  When  the  earthlyi«»  «  "f 
strife  is  traversed,— there  lie  heaps  of  Uk  J«*  "^  ■ 
dying ;  the  roar  of  the  battle  is  ended,  tf  w  «««» 
of  the  now  distant  conqueror,  in  puraAoi  tbf  sr 
tive  vanquished,  are  too  fidiit  to  drown  *•  "J*  ^ 
agonized  and  expiring  nature.  Tht  sight  h  ^f**^ 
at  the  sound  the  blood  runs  eoid.  But  ^  •f^f! 
done  Us  worst ;  mid  the  dead  «z«  In  tbt  In"  '^ 
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tfblneM,  and  the  weatr  will  soon  be  at  rest.  But  wlien 
ill  the  victim  of  Satan  be  relieved,  when  will  hia  wounds 
healed  ?  VTill  death  eternal  end  his  sufferinga,  or  the 
rid  flames  of  hell  diffuse  a  joyous  light  o'er  his  dark 
d  eternal  dungeon  ?  '*  O !  that  my  head  were  waters, 
d  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears^  thi&t  I  might  weep  dav 
d  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  1 
But  the  brave  earthly  conqueror,  who  escapes  the 
ngers  of  the  field,  has  a  welcome  awaiting  him  at 
ime,  and  the  thanks  and  rewards  of  his  country.  And 
e  spiritual  victor  has  a  welcome  in  store  for  him  in 
avcn, — his  leader's  celestial  kingdom  shall  be  his 
erlasting  home,— a  mansion  in  his  Father's  house 
all  be  his  eternal  reward, — the  companions  of  his 
iirfare  shall  be  the  companions  of  his  b^ss, — ^the  songs 
angfels  shall  celebrate  his  trliunphs, — their  halleli^ahs 
111  his  return, — from  every  stain  of  the  conflict  he 
all  be  washed  in  the  fountain  of  living  waters, — and, 
s  toiis  and  troubles  at  an  end  for  ever,  his  Crod  shall 
ipe  R\ray  all  tears  from  hia  eyes.  Go  forth  then,  my 
etliren,  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  by  the  blessing 
'  the  Lord,  may  the  glory  and  the  victory  in  Christ 
•sus  be  yours.     Amen. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 
Christian  Life. — What  is  misfortune?  Whatever  ae- 
rates us  from  God.  What  a  blessing  ?  Every  means 
approximation  to  him.  No  right  opinions,  deamess 
comprehension,  or  fulness  of  belief  in  religious  mat- 
re,  signify  any  thing  to  our  establishment  and  conver- 
)n,  unless  they  are  from  God.  The  crosses  and  mor- 
ications  we  meet  with  from  others,  are  a  precious 
eans  of  humbling,  instructing,  and  improving  us ;  we 
ould  be  undone  without  them.  If  God  gives  internal 
mfort,  it  is  not  that  we  may  live  upon  it,  but  to  sup- 
rt  and  animate  us  to  some  farther  end.  Bearing  with 
fself  in  the  want  of  apiritual  strength,  or  absence  of 
iritual  comfort,  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than  bearing 
th  God,  and  the  eflTect  of  no  common  grace.  It  is  a 
rd  thing  for  a  real  Christian,  fearing  and  striving 
ainst  all  sin,  to  be  patient  with  it  in  submission  to 
e  divine  wiU  t  but  what  can  we  do  if  God  is  pleased 
suflfer  it  in  us,  as  he  does  for  wise  purposes  to  hum- 
e  us,  to  convince  us  of  our  dependence,  to  keep  us 
ose  to  Christ  ?  So  the  Apostle  Paul  exulted  in  the 
ace  of  God,  and  could  defy  remaining  corruption  to 
tndemn  him.  The  moment  we  think  that  we  have 
>  un,  we  shall  desert  Christ.  We  may  know  by  our 
Fection  to  the  Sabbath,  whether  eternity  will  be  forced 
pon  us.  The  journey  through  life,  is  as  Peter's  walk- 
ig  on  the  water,  and  if  Christ  does  not  reach  out  his 
uid,  we  are  every  moment  in  danger  of  sinking, 
'rieve  for  nothing  but  sin,  and  for  not  grieving  for  it 
lough  (  rejoice  only  in  Christ's  victory  OYtx  it,  re- 
>very  to  God  by  him,  and  pure  devotion  to  him.  O 
lat  1  may  from  henceforth  think  with  horror,  astoniah- 
lent  of  soul,  and  the  roost  perfect  detestation  of  in- 
uiging  a  wish,  or  keeping  any  thing  in  my  heart  that 
ould  keep  God  out  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall  make  a 
lioice,  and  I  know  what  it  must  be, — God  and  his 
ill,  Christ  and  his  work,  the  Spirit  and  his  baptism 

ffire Adam.  (^Private  Thoughts.) 

Tlie  Happiness  of  a  glorified  Spirit, — Would  you 
now  where  I  am  ?  I  am  at  home  in  my  Father's  house, 
1  the  mansion  prepared  for  me  there.  I  am  wheie  I 
Fould  be,  where  I  have  long,  and  often,  desired  to  be ; 

0  longer  on  a  stormy  sea,  but  in  a  safe  and  quiet  bar- 
our.  My  working  time  is  done,  I  am  resting ;  my 
swing  time  il  done,  I  am  reaping ;  my  joy  is  at  the 
yy  of  harvest.  Would  you  know  how  it  is  with  me? 
am  made  perfect  In  holiness ;  grace  is  swallowed  up 

1  glory;  the  top-stone  of  the  building  is  brought  forth, 
^ould  vott  know  what  I  am  doing  ?  1  see  God  i  I  see 
im  as  he  is,  not  aa  -through  a  glaM  darkly,  but  foee  to 
Me  i  and  th«  sight  ia  ^'ansformingy  it  inakea  me  like 


him.  I  am  in  the  aweet  employmenC  of  my  blessed 
Redeemer,  my  Head  and  Husbuid,  whom  my  soul  loved, 
and  for  whose  sake  I  was  willing  to  part  with  all.  I  am 
here  bathing  myself  at  the  spring-head  of  heavenly, 
pleasures,  and  joys  unutterable ;  and,  therefore,  weep 
not  for  me.  I  am  here  keeping  a  perpetual  Sabbath ; 
what  that  ia,  judge  by  your  short  Sabbaths.  I  am  here 
singing  Halleliui^  incessantly,  to  Him  who  siu  upon 
the  throne,  and  rest  not  day  or  night  from  praising 
him.  Would  you  know  what  company  I  have  ?  Blessed 
company,  better  than  the  best  on  earth— here  are  holy 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  I  am 
set  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaae,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  with  blessed  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John,  and  all  the  saints ;  and  here  I  meet 
with  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  fiuted  and 
prayed  with,  who  got  before  me  hither.  And  lastly, 
would  yott  consider  how  long  this  is  to  continue  ?  It  is 
a  garland  that  never  withers;  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fades  not  away;  after  milliona  of  roilliona  of  ages,  it 
will  be  as  fresh  as  it  is  now ;  and,  therefore,  weep  not 
for  me. — Matthew  Hbnrt. 

Let  not  thy  1^  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doetK 
— ^Beware  that  temporal  motives  and  aims  do  not  in- 
trude in  matters  of  Christian  beneficence,  and  mix  them- 
selves with  acts  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  This 
unhallowed  union  takes  ptace  in  diflbrent  ways ;  but 
these  may,  in  the  greatest  number  of  oases,  be  resolved 
into  oetentation,  or  a  selfish  desire  after  the  good 
opinion  of  our  fellow-men.  This  is  the  principle  and 
motive  ef  the  Pharisee,  who  performs  his  alms-deeds, 
aa  he  does  his  religious  worship  and  services,  to  be 
seen  of  men ;  but  is  directlv  opposed  to  the  Gospel 
principle  and  precept,  requiring  that  thuae  deeds  should 
be  done  in  secret;  that  ia  to  say,  from  the  inward  prin- 
ciple of  duty,  and  motion  of  the  affections,  as  distin- 
guished not  only  from  the  mere  ontward  act  but  from 
all  desire  of  human  applause.  Although  there  is  no 
ape  and  time  of  the  world  whefe  these  unworthy  mo- 
tives do  not  operate,  yet  there  are  certain  seasons  and 
states  of  society  where  they  are  apt  to  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  with  a  more  numerous  class  of 
persons  than  at  others.  And  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
one  of  tboae  periods  is  the  present  day,  when  extensive 
and  powerful  associationa  have  been  formed  for  religi- 
ous purpoaes,  which  embrace  a  large  portion  of  the 
eommunity,  and  of  which  the  proceedings  are  carried 
on  with  great  publicity,  and  proclaimed,  as  it  were,  on 
the  house-tops.  Men  of  worldly,  or  at  least  doubtful 
minds,  may,  in  such  drcnmstances,  not  seMom  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  part  in  these  operations,  with  the  hope 
of  sharing  ia  the  honour  of  the  work ;  or,  at  all  events, 
of  rising  in  the  estioution  of  their  fellow-ereatures, 
and  obtaining,  at  the  expense  of  some  pecuniary  sacri 
fice,  perhaps  of  no  great  amount,  the  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  Christian  philanthropists.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  the  operations  of  those  great  religions  societies 
oould  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  meet  the  public  eye, 
if  they  too,  could,  like  individuals,  not  let  their  left 
hand  know  what  their  right  hand  doeth,  the  amount 
of  their  revenues  might  suffer  no  trifling  diminution. 
Whether,  and  how  far,  the  treasure  swelled  by  su(;h 
contributions,  may,  notwithstanding  the  unworthy  mo- 
tives of  those  who  so  contribute,  be^  overruled  for  the 
promotion  of  pure  and  truly  Christian  enda,  is  not  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  man.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  individual  acting  on  such  worldly  inducements,  who 
shall  say  that  he  is  authorised  to  expect  any  profit  from 
the  deed  to  his  own  soul  ?  "  Verily,"  says  the  Saviour 
himself,  *'  he  has  his  reward ; "  inasmuch  as  that  ap- 
plause on  which  he  secretly  set  his  heart,  vrill  be  cer- 
tainly bestowed ;  but,  in  so  fitf  as  the  folie  principle 
operated,  there  too  must  hia  reward  not  only  begm, 
but  end._JAMB8  GLassroiD,  Bao.  (CQ99twm$m 
brought  to  Me  Bur  o/  Scriptw§^ 
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SACKED  POETRY. 


I.INE8 


•vooesTeD  tr  tne  ronaTSENTB  vBftss  of  psalm  cm. 

**  He  knoweth  our  frams ;  be  remembereth  tbet  we  are  duit." 
Bt  ▲  FlPfiSaiRS  FORBSTXB. 

To  tliec  we  return,  thongb  from  thee  we  have  strayed, 
For  we  know  that  thy  mercy  is  great  as  thy  power ; 

Oh  stretch  forth  thine  arm,  and  come  to  our  aid, 
For  strong  is  the  tempest,  and  dark  is  the  hour  I 

With  snares  and  temptations  our  path  is  beset. 

And  the  shadows  of  death  have  encompass'd  our  way ; 

Be  near  in  the  day  c^  our  trouble,  and  let 

Thy  hfuid  in  the  storm  be  our  strength  and  our  stay. 

Our  sins,  and  our  wanderings,  are  known  unto  Thee ; 

Our  wants,  and  our  weaknesses,  all  Thou  hast  scann'd ; 
To  Thee,  for  a  refuge  from  these,  we  would  flee, 

To  repose  in  Thy  shadows — be  fed  by  Thy  hand  I 

We  are  weary — and  Thou,  in  thy  mercy,  hast  said, 
"  To  the  weary  and  laden  sweet  rest  I  afford ;  " 

Oh  grant  us  the  blessings  for  which  we  have  prayed, 
The  peace  which  proceedeth  alone  from  the  Lord. 


BaSCELLANEOUS. 

Hev.  J,  Wesley ^Mr  Wesley,  the  fiithcr  of  the  Rev. 

John  Wesley,  was  roused  by  the  cry  of  fire  from  the 
street;  but,  little  imagining  that  it  was  his  own  house, 
he  opened  the  door,  and  found  it  full  of  smoke,  and 
that  the  roof  was  burnt  through.  Directing  his  wife 
and  two  girls  to  rise  and  flee  for  their  lives,  he  burst 
open  the  nursery-door,  where  the  maid  was  sleeping 
with  five  children.  She  snatched  up  the  youngest,  and 
bade  the  others  follow  her ;  the  three  eldest  did  so ; 
but  John,  who  was  then  six  years  old,  was  not  awak- 
ened, and  in  the  alarm  was  forgotten.  The  rest  of  the 
family  escaped — some  through  the  windows,  others  by 
the  garden  door;  and  Mrs  Wesley,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  "  waded  through  the  fi^e."  At  this  time, 
John,  who  had  not  been  remembered  till  that  moment, 
was  heard  crying  in  the  nursery.  The  &ther  ran  to 
the  stairs,  but  they  were  so  nearly  consumed  that  they 
could  not  bear  his  weight ;  and  being  utterly  in  despair, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  hall,  and  in  agony  com- 
mended the  soul  of  the  child  to  God.  John  had  been 
awakened  by  the  light ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  by  the  door,  climbed  upon  a  chest  that  stood 
near  the  window,  and  he  was  then  seen  from  the  yard. 
There  was  no  time  for  procuring  a  ladder;  but  one 
man  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  thus 
he  was  taken  out.  A  moment  after  the  roof  fell  in. 
When  the  child  was  carried  out  to  the  house  where  his 
parents  were,  the  father  cried  out,  *'  Come,  neighbours, 
let  us  kneel  down ;  let  us  give  thanks  to  Grod !  He 
has  given  me  all  my  eight  duldren :  let  the  house  go, 
I  am  rich  enough."  Mr  Wesley  remembered  this  pro- 
vidential deliverance  through  life  with  the  deepest 
gratitude.  Under  one  of  the  portraits  published  dur- 
ing his  life,  is  a  representation  of  a  house  on  fire,  with 
the.  scriptural  inquiry,  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  burning?" 

Josephua  the  HUtorian — In  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  war,  this  eminent  man  commanded  in  Galilee. 
When  Vespasian,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Roman 
army  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  had  conquered  that 
country,  Josephus  was  at  Jotapata.  He  and  forty  more 
Jews  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  subterraneous 
cavern,  where  they  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
killing  each  other  rather  than  surrender  themselves  to 
to  the  Romans.  Josephus,  having  been  governor  of 
the  place,  and  therefore  entitled  to  priority  in  point  of 
lank,  it  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  rest  to  yield  it  to 


him  as  aa  honour,  to  hceoine  tiie  fint  vietk  ft, 
however,  contrived  to  divert  their  minds  iroatja,  br 
proposing  to  cast  lots  for  the  precedency  loJL^ff 
thirty-nine  had  balloted  and  killed  ok  nods,  b«. 
and  the  other  who  survived,  agreed  not  to  iffl^*Ser 
hands  in  one  another's  blood,  but  to  deliver  tbeB>bHe< 
up  to  the  Romans.  Upon  this,  Josephus  lurr^'!^ 
himself  up  to  Nicanor,  who  conducted  him  to  Vc^vx 
In  this  extraordinary  manner  was  the  life  of  tLi  e- 
nent  man  spared,  that  he  might  write  his  history,  rx 
in  many  instances  has  eoofinned  and  iDostntf^  21 
sacred  volume,  and  in  other  ways  been  useful  is  eis: 
subsequent  age. 

Jiev.  D.  Tjferman.-^Vr\x&i  a  young  mm,  iih!  orar- 
ed  with  others  who,  like  himself,  regarded  not  tlx  Si^- 
bath  as  the  day  of  the  Lord,  Bfr  T.  had  pW  i 
Sunday-party  down  the  river  Thames,  ss  &r  e  Ci;s 
end.  On  the  Friday  night*  when  he  lay  dom  to  rv. 
a  transient  minpving  whether  it  wu  right  10  to  pob 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  gave  him  mow  moM, 
but  he  overcame  the  monitory  feeling,  tnd  fiell  fii^:^ 
On  Saturday  morning  the  thought  sgaio  msd :.« 
mind,  but  again  he  resisted  it,  and  resolved  uottt  is 
companions.  He  was  about  to  rise,  hot  MI  i^Ierp 
again,  and  had  a  somewhat  singular  imsi,  ^"i  ^> 
pressed  his  mind,  so  that  he  would  notgtx  Btiii 
not  superstitiously  observant  of  dreaoii,  but  be  ttssi^. 
the  admonition.  The  party  went  without  his  ;W 
on  the  following  Tuesday  mommg,  be  wv  gn-a;.' <:• 
prised  and  affected  to  find  from  a  newspiper,  ibr  X' 
identical  boat  in  which  he  was  goinf^  hid  u|^  ^ 
the  party,  and  all  on  board  had  perished.  H:;  -t 
struck  with  the  interposition  of  Divine  ProTuleat 
his  favour ;  very  properly  regarded  it  as  1  all  ta :  ■ 
vote  himself  to  God ;  turned  from  am  to  bolines,  »< 
afterwards  became  a  useful  minister  of  JesuJ  Chr/- 
Tke  Ufe  ofagoodnumpregerved.-^?wdmiiKA^ 
life  of  Augustine,  relates,  that  the  good  nan, pfsi.' 
one  occasion  to  preach  at  adiittant  town,  toc>k(*< 
him  a  guide  to  direct  him  in  the  way.  This  ru.\  • 
some  unaccountable  means,  mistook  the  u<tBi  ''•' 
and  fell  into  a  by-path.  It  afterwards  proved,  t^^^ 
this  way  the  preacher's  Ufe  had  been  saved,  >  ^' 
enemies,  aware  of  his  journey,  had  placal  ihtf^^** 
in  the  proper  road  witL  a  desiga  to  kill  faiffl> 

Providence  ahomfs  watdiJuL'^ln  the  year  I'ii  ^ 
Gill  had  a  memorable  escape  from  detth  is  ^j>^ 
study.  One  of  his  friends  had  mentioned  tc  ^^ ' 
remark  of  Dr  Halley,  the  celebrated  sstrouDer,  t^- 
dose  study  preserves  a  man's  life,  by  keej«p  ^  "JJ 
of  harm's  way ;  but  one  day,  after  he  had  js*'"^  "^ 
room  to  go  to  preach,  a  stack  of  chunneyi  ^^^ 
down,  forced  their  way  through  the  '*'^^*'r^ 
and  broke  his  writing  table,  in  the  very  spot  »te'  • 
few  minutes  before  he  had  been  sitting.  Tb|^, 
very  properly  remarked  afterwards  to  his  friffld, 
man  may  come  to  danger  and  harm  is  the  ac«^  ' 
well  aain  the  highway,  if  he  be  not  protected  bf  <" 
special  care  of  Divine  Providence." 


««•  8ep««te  Numben  from  the  oonacoewi"  wf  • 
ttmea  be  had  to  conplete  acta.  ^^ 
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THE  MEJWNS  OP  PROMOTING  REPENTANCE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane, 

Minuter  of  CoUeMie. 

This  grace  of  the  Christian  life,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  paper,  forms  an  essential  part  of  sal- 
vation. Like  every  other  grace,  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  His  divine  influence,  who  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture as  **  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith."  But, 
in  the  production  of  this,  as  of  every  other  saving 
effect  upon  the  soul,  our  own  powers  of  know- 
le<ige  and  reflection  are  brought  into  active  exercise. 
And,  first,  we  perceive  the  evil  of  delay,  whether 
in  the  original  exercise  of  repentance,  or  in  re- 
newing it,  after  having  relapsed,  into  a  state  of 
ipiritual  decay.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
Christian  g^race  is  necessary  both  to  our  safety, 
ind  our  happiness.  There  is,  indeed,  so  general 
%  persuasion  of  this  truth,  that  few,  even  among 
the  most  careless  and  profligate,  do  not  hope  to 
repent  before  they  die.  But,  delaying  a  serious 
application  to  the  means  of  repentance  till  some 
future  time,  they  are  still  indulging  in  the  love  of 
sin,  combined  with  ignorance  and  presumption. 
Did  they  feel  that  the  true  perfection  and  happi- 
Dess  of  their  nature  consisted,  in  an  exemption 
from  every  kind,  and  degree  of  moral  pollution, 
they  could  not  fail  to  seek  the  immediate  attain- 
ment of  that,  which  they  knew  would  make  them 
bappy.  Delay  to  abandon  any  course,  implies  a 
present  inclination  to  pursue  it.  If  they  have 
my  wish,  therefore,  to  repent,  while  repentance  is 
delayed,  it  is  not  because  they  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  sin,  but  because  impenitence 
is  associated  in  their  minds,  with  an  alternative 
which  they  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay. 
Meanwhile  it  is  becoming  less  likely  every  day 
that  the  careless  sinner  shall  ever  repent  He  is 
daily  receding  from  the  point  to  which  divine 
grace  invites  him.  He  is  rendering  the  veil  that 
is  upon  his  heart,  more  impervious  to  the  beams 
of  celestial  truth.  Each  successive  intimation  of 
conscience,  each  suggestion  of  the  Spirit  that 
now  strives  with  him,  each  admonition  of  Provi- 
dence that  is  resisted  or  forgotten,  leaves  the 
heart,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  more  hardened 
than  before.  Independently  of  the  hazard  he 
runs  of  being  this  night  consigned  to  the  place 
Vol.  II. 


where  there  is  no  more  room  for  repentance,  he 
is  advancing  with  a  steady  pace,  to  that  fatal  in- 
sensibility of  mind,  which  is  the  last  SfAge  of  the 
sinner's  progress  to  destruction. 

Delay  in  renewing  the  exercise  of  repentance 
is  scarcely  less  dangerous  in  their  case,  who, 
although  they  may  suppose  that  they  have  already 
experienced  this  saving  effect,  have  relapsed  into 
indifference  and  sin.  A  state  of  spiritual  decay, 
whether  it  arises  from  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  sloth,  from  the  withering  influence  of  unac- 
knowledged sin,  from  the  deadening  effect  of  car- 
nal indulgence  or  worldly  society,  or  from  whatever 
other  cause,  invalidates  all  the  evidence  of  repent- 
ance ever  having  been  exercised.  No  one  can 
have  either  the  consciousness,  or  the  comfort,  of 
having  ever  been  truly  penitent,  who  is  living  in 
the  habitual  neglect  of  positive  duty,  or  in  the 
habitual  indulgence  of  a  careless  or  worldly  spirit. 
In  such  a  case,  may  not  every  former  appearance 
of  repentance  have  been  a  delusion  ?  The  genuine 
penitent  cannot  realise  such  a  possibility  without 
bitter  anguish  of  heart.  The  very  supposition 
that  the  power  of  sin  should  ultimately  prevail, 
even  more  than  that  the  punishment  of  sin  should 
finally  be  inflicted,  is  the  most  appalling  reflection 
that  can  arise  within  him.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that 
even  this  reflection  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
backsliding  from  the  path  of  obedience.  Not  that 
the  reflection  is  wanting  in  power,  but  because 
the  truth  which  it  involves  is  not  fully  realised. 
The  mental  vision  has  waxed  dim,  the  sensibilities 
of  the  soul  have  grown  torpid,  and  thus  truth  has 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  inaccessible  to  the  mind. 

Should  any  one  whose  eye  rests  upon  this  page 
be  conscious,  or  suspect  that  such  is  his  state,  let 
him  now,  ere  one  ot  the  hours  that  ascertain  and 
measure  the  period  of  his  existence,  shall  have 
been  numbered  with  the  past,  let  him  seek  grace 
to  renew  the  exercise  of  repentance.  His  case  is 
sad,  and  his  suspicions  concerning  himself  may  be 
dark  indeed,  if  earnest  expostulation  be  neces- 
sary to  excite  him  to  this  duty.  He  who  has  ever 
felt  the  relief  of  unburdening  the  load  of  his  guilt, 
in  ingenuous  confession,  and  deep  prostration  of 
spirit  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ;  he  whose 
mind  has  ever  hailed  the  bright  prospect  of  com- 
plete deliverance  from  the  power  of  corruption,  has 
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tasted  a  sweetness  that  embitters  the  streams  of 
sin,  and  has  seen  a  light  that  deepens  the  gloom 
of  the  dark  mountains  of  vSnitj.  IM  him  not 
remain  at  a  distance  from  the  soaroe  of  his  hap- 
piness. Iiet  such  a  train  of  reflection  as  this, 
quicken  his  return : — I  cannot  forgive  myself  for 
having  deviated  so  far  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
for  having  allowed  my  heart  to  grow  so  cold  to- 
wards my  heavenly  Benefactor.  But  the  sullen 
snd  obstinate  spirit  which  would  obstruct  an  un- 
feigned confession  of  my  guilt,  and  prevent  my  cast- 
ing myself  anew  at  the  footstool  of  divine  mercy, 
is  the  very  essence  of  misery.  I  can  only  be  hap- 
"py  in  my  Father's  love.  Or,  shall  I  maintain  a 
provoking  and  sinful  alienation  of  heart,  till  he 
Tisit  my  **  tFansgression  with  the  rod,  and  mine 
iniquity  with  etnpes,"  and  by  a  terrible,  but  kind 
necessity  constrain  my  return  to  himself?  How 
much  more  becoming  as  well  as  safe,  now  to 
acknowledge  my  guilt,  to  seek  a  broken  and  con- 
trite heart,  and  to  sue  for  forgiveness,  that  over 
me,  even  over  me,  a  reclaimed  wanderer  from  his 
family,  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe  ma^  pro- 
nounce this  memorable  language,  expressive  at 
once  of  his  compassion,  and  of  his  complacency, 
**  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was 
lost  and  is  found ! " 

Since  a  contrite  heart  is  so  necessary  and  desir- 
able, our  thoughts  should  be  often,  and  seriously 
directed  to  those  contemplations  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  are  fitted  to  promote  it.  And  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  of  great  use  for  inducing 
or  increasing  such  a  frame  of  mind,  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion for  some  continuance,  upon  a  particular  sin 
with  which  we  may  have  been  chai^peable.  By 
this  means  a  clearer  insight  is  acquired  into  the 
depravity  ifvhich  sin  in  ^neral  involves. 

A  strong  disposition  is  evinced  by  men  to  evade 
the  humbling  but  salutary  conviction  of  personal 
guilt,  by  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  sinful  nature,  which  they  share  with 
the  whole  human  race.  But  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment does  not  affect  the  heart.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  depravity  of 
mankind,  even  when  most  powerfully  demonstrated, 
has  been  usually  the  means  employed  by  God,  in 
producing  a  contrite  spirit.  The  mind  escapes  by 
the  very  generality  of  the  truth,  from  its  particular 
application.  In  no  instance,  indeed,  is  the  human 
mind  deeply  affected  by  general  statement.  An 
interest  is  felt  in  an  individual  case  of  woe,  which 
fails  to  be  awakened  when  that  case  is  multiplied 
by  a  thousand.  A  single  charge  of  guilt  brought 
home  to  the  conscience  has  most  frequently  been 
the  instrument  of  awakening  repentance.  The 
apostles  were  taught  through  this  aperture,  to 
pierce,  with  the  arrow  of  conviction,  the  heart 
fortified  in  the  panoply  of  security  and  delusion. 
The  sin  of  crucifying  Christ,  alleged  against  the 
Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  that  which 
*'  pricked  their  hearts"  and  prompted  the  inquiry, 
«*  men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do?"  By  a 
similar  process  the  mind  of  the  Philippian  Jailer 
•veiaa  to  have  been  led  to  ask^  "  what  shidl  I  do 


to  be  saved  ?"  The  question  appean  U  have 
been  suggested  by  a  view  of  the  guilt  and  hse^ 
he  had  incurred,  by  hia  iahutnan  trealmeat  d  PW 
and  Silas.  He  saw  the  divine  power  noiracikaslT 
exerted  in  their  behalf,  and  the  imminent  perl  to 
which  he  was  himself  exposed.  More  mcas&t 
views  of  his  general  sinfnlnese  were  tiie  tem^ 
quence  of  this  first  impression,  when  they  ^l^ 
unto  him  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  ^  And  be  behe*^ 
with  all  hia  house.** 

And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  in- 
dividual, how  blameless  soever  his  external  cofi- 
duct  may  be,  who  cannot  recall  some  one,  peHt:?- 
flamnt  act  of  sin,  which  memory  has  reccirS.^ 
and  which  oonscienca  condemns.  The  time^  pkx 
circumstanees,  rise  before  the  mmd^  wkh  aa  r«> 
pressive,  appalling  distinctaeaB,  which  perivps  tk 
hand  of  many  years  has  not  been  able  to  e&e. 
Conscience  has  written  upon  the  tablet  aTmBaarj 
as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  ad»mond|^ 
when,  and  where,  the  tmth  has  been  Tioliltdr-tfae 
inhumanity  perpetrated,— ^he  aet  of  ieftO^  ot 
oppression  committed,  t^e  lewdnoas  or  impvitT 
conceived  or  practised,— ^the  cxrinmny  drcaterfi 
the  Sabbath  profaned,  or  the  name  of  God  taks  p 
vain  s  each  of  which  acts,  independemiy  ef  ttm 
offenees)  and  of  general  ainfulneas,  enbjecU  to  ti:« 
sentence  whioh  the  law  has  denovunced  Maeaic-t 
all  unrighteousness  and  ungodlineaa  of  men.* 

Let  him  who  would  acquire  JnsI  vitm*  <i  k-^ 
dwell  in  his  thoughts  upon  each  n  esoe  as  ^X 
surely  occur  to  him,  if  he  is  at  all  ttccastomed  tr 
review  his  past  life,  with  a  careful,  md  inqfurinf 
eye.  Let  him  think  of  this  instance  in  ifes  aoartt. 
and  in  its  conseqnences.  By  tradag^  it  back  ci^ 
the  fountain  whence  it  flowed,  he  %ril|  inee^. 
that  that  fountain  is  Impure,  otherwise  h  csai'i 
send  forih  no  such  stream.  By  surveying  &>  vt- 
s!ilts,  he  will  perceive  that  it  alone  svtjects  kis 
to  condemnation.  If  unrepented,  nnexpiatcd.  no- 
foi^ven,  it  will  ruin  him  for  ever,  ^ta  wSI  be 
see  this  alone.  It  will  be  an  inlet  to  aer  aid 
humbling  discoveries.  He  will  see  that  tbs  bttrer 
fruit  of  sin  and  misery,  grows  upon  aeorrapl  tne, 
and  that,  although  in  this  one  instmte  it  hi« 
reached  a  greater  than  usual  maturtty,  bv  betrr 
placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its  develcf- 
ment,  ail  the  offspring  of  the  aame  -vitttted  j^t 
must  partake  of  the  same  deafly  qoafidea.  Bvir 
induction  of  particulars,  he  wiU  thns  aaeertani  t^ 


general  truth — ^the  root  and  sonrce  of  all  eviL  Br 
the  application  of  a  piinciple  which  has  ctrntn- 
buted  more  larply  than  any  other  to  the  incraM* 
of  human  knowTedge^«-even,  that  by  examininr  tfid 
comparing  the  dif&rent  appearancea  of  natarsw  <re 
can  alone,  with  certsinty,  mfer  the  existenc?  of  a 
general  cause — ^he,  by  dw^ne  in  hia  thot^ts 
upon  particular  acts  of  sin,  will,  tfam^gb  divine 
teaching,  arrive  at  the  saving  knowlc^^  of  \h* 
truth,  which,  in  its  practical  resolta,  witt  he  of  ia* 
finitely  more  value  to  him  Chan  all  the  diitcavenc» 
of  sdenoe-'-even,  that  ^  the  heart  is  decatfnl  alrre 
all  things,  and  deepenitely  ifridced." 
And|  fioaflji  for  the  purpose  of  pmmvciig  i 
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contrite  spirit,  Idt  me  aeeufitoni  mjself  to  reflect 
upon  tbe  estimate  formed  of  sin  by  the  Ruler  of 
tlie  universe.  A  criminal  at  tbe  bar,  is  not  likely 
to  ju(ig;e  arigbty  of  the  ^quity  of  the  sentence  by 
which  he  is  condemned.  Besides  the  depravity 
which  his  very  siUuition  seems  to  imply,  self-loTe 
is  powerfully  engaged  to  preTeht  his  estimating 
the  claims  of  justice.  In  such  a  case,  every  one 
will  admit  tliat  the  judge  is  better  qualified  to 
decide  than  the  prisoner.  So  it  is  with  sinners, 
in  reference  to  the  true  character  and  consequences 
of  sin.  Their  depravity,  and  their  seliishness 
both  obstruct  their  view  of  the  truth.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Judge  of  all,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
case,  is  just  and  right ;  and  that  decision  is  most 
fully  and  clearly  expressed,  in  his  recorded  dealings 
with  the  children  of  men. 

In  the  two  most  momentous  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  race,  the  infinite  malignity 
of  sin  in  the  estimation  of  a  holy  God,  is  most 
signally  displayed, — ^the  expulsion  of  Adam  from 
Paradise,  and  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
These  events  were  both  occasioned  by  sin.  Let 
ne  ponder  well  the  simple  fact,  that  for  one  single 
act  of  disobedience  against  God,  and  that  too  an 
apparently  trivial  act,  our  first  progenitors  were 
expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  entailed 
death,  in  all  its  latitude  of  meaning,  upon  them- 
sdves  and  their  posterity.  Let  me  ponder  well 
the  extraordinary  fact,  not  the  less  extraordinary 
because  it  has  become  &miliar  to  my  mind,  that 
to  open  a  way  for  the  manifestation  of  pardoning 
mercy,  the  co-equal  and  eternal  Son  of  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  became  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ex- 
hausted in  his  blessed  person  the  cup  of  the  di- 
^ne  wrath.  When  I  look  to  the  flaming  sword 
which  guards  the  approach  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
]ook  to  the  sacrificial  lamb,  that  was  ^without 
blemish  and  without  spot,^ — in  the  one  do  I  see 
it  written  in  letters  of  fire,  and  in  the  other  in- 
scribed in  characters  of  atoning  blood,  that  Jeho- 
tah  **  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.''  But 
especially,  let  me  look  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  for 
while  it  proclaims  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  it 
tells  that  it  may  be  forgiven.  There  flows  from 
it  a  softening,  and  healing  influence  to  the  soul. 
The  manifestation  it  affoKb  of  the  holiness,  and  of 
the  love  of  God,  is  the  means  which  the  Spirit  of 
all  grace  has  ever  employed  to  produce  ''  repent- 
ance to  salvation  not  to  he  repented  of.** 

SIOGRAFHICAL  SKBTCH  OF 
THB  LATE  WILLIAM  WILBE&FOBCE,  ESQ. 

TH£ax  are  few  tiames  more  dosely  and  indiatolubly 
associated  with  uU  that  is  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
than  that  of  "Wilberforce.  It  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  as  encircled  with  immortal  honour,  and 
as  emblazoning  the  page  of  history  with  a  glory  more 
pure  and  imperishable  than  aught  that  warrior  ever 
won.  This  man  was,  In  the  most  emphatic  sense  of 
tbe  expression,  a  benefactor  of  his  species ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  personal  history  of  one  who  was 
the  honoured  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
of  effecting  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  which  has 
ever  been  aecomplished  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Mr  Wilberforce  was  bom  at  Uull,  on  tbe  24th  of 


August  1759.  His  early  education  was  received  at  th4 
grammar  school  of  that  town,  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner.  It  would  appear  that, 
even  in  childhood,  his  mind  was  seriously  impressed  | 
and,  speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life,  spent  at  Hull, 
Mr  Scott,  in  his  funaral  sermon,  says : — 

'*  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  teveral  let- 
ters written  by  him  from  this  place,  which,  amidst  all 
the  vivacity  and  playfulness  belonging  to  his  years  and 
his  character,  discover  a  serious  and  feeling  sense  of 
religion,  and  even  a  distinct  insight  into  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  alludes  repeatedly  to  the 
preaching  of  Mr  Milner,  of  which  he  eridently  retained 
a  very  pleasing  recollection,  and  on  which  he  says  he 
should  rejoice  again  to  attend:  he  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  the  success  of  Mr  Milner's  labours,  and  those  of  other 
pious  ministers ;  expresses  much  aversion  to  the  theatre^ 
and  deprecates  being  compelled  to  attend  its  exhibitions  i 
but,  on  the  whole,  is  well  content  with  all  that  might 
befiiU  him,  believing  that  it  would  work  for  his  good.** 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Mr  Wilberforce  was  removed 
to  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he 
resided  with  a  pious  uncle  and  aunt.  It  was  here  that 
he  was  first  introduced  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who 
appears  to  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  young 
man's  countenance  and  manner,  that  fifteen  years  after, 
when  in  very  different  circumstances,  they  again  met, 
Mr  Newton  mentioned  to  Mr  Wilberforce,  that,  from 
the  period  of  the  early  introduction  just  mentioned,  he 
had  not  failed  constantly  to  pray  for  him.  The  fact  it 
curious  and  interesting,  and  may  well  give  rise  to  seri- 
ous reflection,  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  prayers 
so  assiduously  and  earnestly  offered.  Tb^  great  day 
alone  >iill  reveal  how  much  of  Mr  Wilberforce*s  pro- 
gress in  personal  piety  and  public  usefulness  was  doe 
to  the  eflf^unl  fervent  prayers  of  the  devoted  pastor 
cf  Olney.  The  intercessions  of  the  righteous  in  our 
behalf  are  a  greater  boon  than  we  imagine;  and  who 
can  tell  how  many  o(  his  choicest  blessings  descend 
to  Kim  from  above,  in  answer  to  the  benevolent  and 
disinterested  prayers  of  a  Christian  friend  f 

Mr  Wilberforce  remained  but  a  short  time  in  London, 
when  he  was  removed  to  a  grammar  school  at  Pock- 
lington,  Yorkshire,  under  tlie  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Daskett.  There  he  continued  for  three  or  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
at  Cambridge.  During  his  studies  at  the  university, 
he  was  exposed  to  many  temptations,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ungodly  companions;  and  although  he  never 
associated  with  them  in  their  ricious  schemes,  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  was  decidedly  injurious.  Religious 
impressions  were  to  a  great  extent  effaced,  and  worldly 
feelings  and  inclinations  assumed  the  ascendency  in  his 
heart  He  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  at  St.  John'a 
College;  and  while  he  prosecuted  his  studies  tvith  con- 
siderable diligence,  he  was  accustomed  to  complain,  in 
after  life,  that  his  progress  had  not  been  such  as  he 
could  have  wished.  He  obtained  no  academical  oon- 
ours ;  but  his  proficiency  in  classical  acquirements  wai 
generally  acknowledged.  In  1781,  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  1 788  that  of  Master. 
It  yvnu  while  at  College  that  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Pitt,  and  their  friendkhip  continued 
unbroken  till  the  death  of  the  latter  stntesman  in  1€06. 

When  Mr  Wilberforce  had  reached  his  ntajority,  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  by  his  anexpected  election 
to  represent  his  native  town  in  ParliamenL  The 
honour  was  the  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  as  it 
was  quite  unsolicited  on  his  part.  This  event  was  the 
commencement  of  his  public  life ;  and  he  entered  upon 
his  parliamentary  duties,  no  doubt,  under  a  deep  im- 
pression of  the  responsibility  of  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen.  In  the  first  Parliament  in  which  he 
served,  his  youth  and  inexperience  prevented  him  tram 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  busineii.    A  new  Vu* 
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fiameiit  baving  been  summoned  in  1784,  be  was  re- 
elected for  Hull,  but  immediately  resigned  it  on  being 
chosen  member  for  the  county  of  York.  The  honour 
of  representing  that  large  and  important  county  be  en- 
joyed in  six  successive  Parliaments,  until  be  resigned 
the  office  in  1812,  on  account  of  his  growing  infirmities. 

At  the  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career,  Mr  Wil. 
ber force  soon  felt  that  the  life  on  which  he  had  entered, 
involving,  as  it  did,  much  bustle  and  excitement,  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  his  progress  as  a  Chris- 
tian. His  company  was  much  courted,  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  men  of  mere  secular  ambition,  bis 
mipd  was  engrossed  with  party  questions  at  a  period  of 
peculiar  political  ferment,  and  the  entire  atmosphere 
which  he  breathed  was  one  of  all-absorbing  worldli- 
ness.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
tlie  tone  of  his  piety  should  have  been  lowered.  But 
it  pleHMcd  the  Almighty  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this 
carnality  of  mind,  and  throuf^h  the  instrumentality  of 
private  friendship  to  lead  Mr  Wilberforce  to  reflect  more 
seriously  upon  the  things  which  belonged  to  his  eter- 
nal peace.  The  circumstances  which  produced  this 
pleasing  change  are  thus  mentioned  by  Mr  Scott : — 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1784,  and  again  in 
1785,  Mr  Wilberforce  travelled  on  the  continent  with 
a  party  of  friends.  The  late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Dr 
Isaac  Milner,  was  his  companion  in  the  same  carriage ; 
and  here  these  highly-gifted  friends  discussed  various 
interesting  topics  together.  Religion  was  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Mr  Wilberforce  having  ex- 
pressed respect  for  a  pious  clergyman,  adding,  that  be 
'  carried  things  too  far,'  his  friend  pressed  him  upon 
this  point.  '  What  did  be  mean,  by  carrying  things  too 
far,  or  being  too  strict  ?  On  what  ground  did  he  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  the  case  ?  When  we  talked  of  going 
too  far,  some  standard  must  necessarily  be  referred  to : 
was  the  standard  of  Scripture  exceeded?  or  could  any 
other  standard  be  satisfactorily  adopted  and  maintained  ? 
Perhaps  it  would  not  easily  be  shown,  that,  where  things 
were  carried,  as  it  was  alleged,  too  far,  they  were  not 
carried  beyond  the  rules  of  Scripture,  but  only  beyond 
what  was  usually  practised  and  approved  among  men.' 

**  Mr  Wilberforce,  when  thus  pressed  by  his  friend, 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  defend  his  position  as  well 
as  he  could ;  but  be  was  dissatisfied  himself  with  what 
he  had  to  offer ;  in  short,  he  felt  that  his  own  notions 
on  the  subject  were  vague  and  untenable.  A  lodgment 
was  thus  made  in  his  conscience ;  matter  for  serious 
thinking  was  suggested ;  and  his  thoughts  could  find 
no  rest  till  they  found  it  from  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  scriptural  standard,  by  which  to  form 
all  his  judgments,  and  regulate  all  his  conduct. 

"  Another  incident  in  the  history  of  his  mind  at 
tbis  period,  as  related  by  himself,  is  not  less  interest- 
ing and  instructive  than  the  preceding.  '  As  I  read/ 
said  he,  'the  promises  of  Holy  Scripture,  *  Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
ahaii  be  opened  unto  you ;  God  will  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him ;  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ;  I  will  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  you 
the  heart  of  flesh  ;  I  will  put  my  laws  in  your  hearts, 
and  write  them  in  your  inward  parts ;  I  will  be  merci- 
ful unto  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no  more : '  As  1  read  these 
passages,  it  occurred  to  me  to  reflect,  if  these  things 
be  so,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  all  this,  and  if  I  set  my' 
■elf  to  seek  the  blessings  thus  promised,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly find  a  sensible  effect  and  change  wrought  \vithin 
me,  such  as  is  thus  described.  I  will  put  the  matter 
to  the  proof;  I  will  try  the  experiment;  I  will  seek, 
that  1  may  find,  the  promised  blessings.'  He  did  so; 
and  the  result  was  peace,  and  liberty,  and  victory ; 
peace  of  conscience,  and  purified  affections;  deliverance 
ftW  those  sins  which  bad  insnared  him,  or  held  him 


in  bondage ;  <  the  victory  thai  OTereometli  tlie  i«UL' 
and  boldness  '  to  confess  Christ  before  mea.'  '  3e  ^ 
the  \vitness  in  himself; '  a  sensible  evidence  bd  '^ad 
the  Word  of  God  is  true,  and  that  he  had  not  ia  n^ 
sought  the  fulfilment  of  its  promiaea  to  faimselC* 

With  a  mind  thus  awakened  to  a  aeitse  of  the  ro 
mount  importance  of  personal  religioo,  Mr  WUberar* 
once  more  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  icki 
Newton,  from  whose  conversation  he  derived  mm 
solid  instruction,  and  by  whom  he  waa  rrrommrpdril 
to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Scca  x 
the  Lock  Hospital  The  benefit  which  he  deri^a 
from  waiting  upon  the  ministrations  of  this  fisihol 
messenger  of  Christ  he  thus  states : — 

**  TMs  was  a  period  of  my  life  when  it  w»b  pecnlaaTT 
important  to  me  habitually  to  attend  the  miniitzacdss 
of  a  sound  and  fiiithful  pastor ;  and  I  willin^y  assest^ 
to  Mr  Newton's  earnest  recommendatioos  of  Mr  Sac 
I  soon  found  that  he  fully  equalled  the  atnuHresc  ex- 
pectations that  I  had  formed  of  him,  and  from  that  tine 
for  many  years  I  attended  him  regularly,  fir  the  taoa 
part  accompanied  by  my  dear  firiends— both,  aks  i  aow 
gone  to  a  better  world — ^the  Hon.  Edward  Jsicei  Eb'ot, 
and  Mr  Henry  Thornton.  We  used  to  hear  kAsr  the 
Lock  in  the  morning ;  Mr  Thornton  and  I  often  {bii^v 
following  him  for  the  afternoon  service  into  the  gxj, 
where  he  had  the  lectureship  of  Bread  Street  ChsrcL. 
All  objections  arising  firom  an  un&voiifable  bbbsc 
were  at  once  overruled  by  the  strong  aense,  the  ex^ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures*  the  aecxnic 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  vehement  ar^ 
powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience,  with  w^hich  aL  h.% 
sermons  abounded  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  efa^r 
other  minister  I  ever  attended.  Indeed,  the  asbstiiitu^ 
solidity  of  his  discourses  made  those  of  ordinary  dK0- 
men,  though  good  and  able  men,  appear  oonuwixiiniT 
somewhat  superficial  and  defective  in  matter. 

At  this  period  of  bis  life,  when  Mr  Wilherforoe  hd 
openly  avowed  himself  a  professed  follower  of  the  Larv 
Jesus,  several  of  his  Christian  frienda,  with  more  ut. 
than  sound  judgment,  urged  him  to  withdraw  k^xt 
public  life,  as  exposing  him  to  many  temptataons  «b;a 
might  impede  bis  advancement  in  the  Christian  count,  T» 
such  a  step,  however,  Mr  Scott  offered  the  most  strefis- 
ous  resistance,  urging  upon  him  the  neceanty  of  msiD- 
tainiiig  the  position  in  which  Proridence  had  plm^ 
him.  And  it  is  well  for  the  cause  of  righteousaes  Bad 
humanity  that  his  judicious  friend  and  pastor  prrfaM. 
Mr  Wilberforce  remained  in  Parliament,  and  iririaoiit 
fettering  himself  with  the  trammels  of  smy  p^w^ 
party,  exhibited  to  the  world  a  bright  but  rare  cxsBplc 
of  a  senator  actuated  throughout  by  sound  Chr^stuxi 
principle,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  openly  to  avov 
And,  in  the  providence  of  God,  few  men  haw  br--ii 
more  highly  favoured  in  urging  forward  the  freat  cs^-^ 
of  pure  benevolence  and  moral  improvement  ia  tW 
world.  To  see  the  accordance  of  any  mea$uie  vi!> 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  summoc  ti* 
its  support  his  most  energetic  and  determined  eSon^ 
The  great  subject,  however,  with  which  his  naoie  » 
closely,  nay,  indissolubly  connected,  is  negro  slareni.  a 
subject  to  which  he  dedicated  bis  life,  and  he  enjoye«?  tSe 
high  privilege  of  living  to  see  the  triumphant  ij&ur  or 
all  his  laborious  exertions,  and  his  most  fervent  pni»r:s> 

Shortly  after  Mr  Wilberforce  was  first  honowW  «~.:h 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  the  awful  horrors  of  tht  slave 
trade,  as  carried  on  by  British  ships  on  the  ca^s^  ot 
Africa,  had  begun  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  soiztr 
individuals  more  especially  belonging  to  the  Society  c; 
Friends.  One  young  man,  Mr  Thomas  CUrkaon,  wb«> 
was  at  that  time  a  student  at  Cambridge,  was  led  to  m^^* 
inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  so  deeply  was  ht»  &  U 
impressed  with  its  importance,  that  he  rebolvet  x 
abandon  the  Church,  in  which  he  bad  a  fair  pro^pe^  of 
preferment,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  *«^ 
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{njured  Afiicans.  It  was  in  the  end  of  tbe  year  1785, 
that  he  commenced  bis  great  work.  His  first  object 
\VBs  to  call  public  attention  to  tbe  subject  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  With  this  Tiew  be  published  a  prize  essay 
which  be  had  written  u{)on  it  at  Cambridge,  and  seeking 
all  the  additional  ini'ormadon  he  could  acquire,  took 
means  to  circulate  it  as  extensively  as  possible.  He 
waited  on  the  leading  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  endeavoured  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  tbe  case,  and  to  rouse  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  it.  Amongst  others,  he  called  upon  Mr 
Wilberforce,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  peruse,  in  Mr 
Clarkson's  own  words,  the  reception  be  met  with  from 
one  who  was  destined,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  be 
the  main  agent  in  accomplishing  the  great  design. 

'*  On  my  first  interview  with  him,  he  stated  frankly 
that  tbe  subject  had  often  employed  his  thoughts,  and 
that  it  was  near  bis  heart.  He  seemed  earnest  about 
it,  and  also  very  desirous  of  taking  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring further  into  it.  Having  read  my  book,  which  I 
bad  delivered  to  him  in  person,  be  sent  for  me.  He 
expressed  a  wish  that  1  would  make  bim  acquainted 
with  some  of  my  authorities  for  the  assertions  in  it, 
which  I  did  afterwards  to  bis  satisfiiction.  He  asked 
me  if  I  could  support  it  by  any  other  evidence?  I  told 
liim  I  could ;  I  mentioned  Mr  Newton,  Mr  Nisbett, 
and  several  others  to  him.  He  took  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  all  these.  He  made  memorandums  of  their 
conversation,  and,  sending  for  me  afterwards,  showed 
them  to  me.  On  learning  my  intention  to  devote  my- 
self to  tbe  cause,  he  paid  me  many  handsome  compli- 
ments. He  then  desired  me  to  call  on  bim  often,  and  to 
acquaint  bim  with  my  progress  from  time  to  time.  He 
expressed,  also,  bis  willingness  to  afford  me  any  assist- 
ance in  his  power  in  tbe  prosecution  of  my  pursuits.'* 

From  tbe  date  of  this  interview  with  Mr  Clarkson 
commenced  tbe  interest  which  Mr  Wilberforce  took  in 
the  great  question  of  the  slave  trade.  Occasional  meet- 
ings of  the  friends  of  abolition  were  now  held  at  his 
house,  and  measures  were  concerted  with  tbe  view  of 
forwarding  their  purpose.  At  length  in  1787  Mr  Wil- 
berforce came  forward  as  the  parliamentary  leader  of 
the  abolitionists ;  and  though,  even  from  the  first,  be 
met  with  warm  support  from  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox,  tbe 
leaders  of  tbe  two  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  be  bad 
the  utmost  dilTiculty  in  exciting  a  general  interest  in 
tbe  question.  By  the  great  majority  of  tbe  members  be 
was  viewed  as  advocating  not  merely  an  impolitic  but 
an  impracticable  measure.  His,  however,  was  not  a 
mind  to  be  daunted  or  discouraged  by  difficulties  or 
opposition.  He  felt  conscious  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  injured  humanity,  and  though  repulsed 
again  and  again,  he  persisted  in  urging  the  woes  of  the 
oppressed  negro  upon  the  notice  of  Parliament.  And 
it  was  not  until  twenty  years  had  elapsed  that  the  vic- 
tory was  gained,  and  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
sanction.  The  joyful  feelings  of  Mr  Wilberforce  on 
that  occasion  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe. 
He  had  borne  much  obloquy  and  unmerited  reproach  ; 
his  yirtues  had  been  misrepresented,  his  feelings  had 
been  lacerated,  his  personal  character  had  been  attacked, 
but  nothing  could  divert  him  or  drive  him  away  from  the 
great  design  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  in- 
stead, however,  of  dilating  upon  this  point,  let  us  give 
place  to  the  eloquent  language  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

*'  '  But,  Sir,'  said  that  distinguished  statesman,  '  if 
such  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  borne  only  paH 
in  this  transaction,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  my 
honourable  friend,  Mr  Wilberforce  ?  What  is  there  in 
tbe  wide  range  of  human  ambition  which  could  afford 
pleasures  so  pure,  gratification  so  exalted,  as  he  must 
enjoy  ?  When  1  look  at  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
French  monarchy,  surrounded  as  be  is  with  all  the 
pomp  of  power,  and  all  the  pride  of  victory,  distributing 


kingdoms  to  his  fiunily,  and  principalities  to  his  fol- 
lowers ;  seeming,  as  he  sits  upon  bis  throne,  to  have 
reached  the  summit  of  human  ambition,  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  happiness;  and  when  I  follow  him  into  his 
closet,  or  to  bis  bed,  and  contemplate  the  anguish  with 
which  his  solitude  must  be  tortured,  by  recollections  of 
the  blood  he  has  spilt,  and  tbe  oppressions  he  has  com- 
mitted ;  and  when  I  compare  with  these  pangs  of  re- 
morse the  feelings  which  must  accompany  my  honourable 
friend  from  this  bouse  to  bis  home,  after  the  vote  of 
this  night  shall  have  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
humane  and  unceasing  labours, — when  he  shall  retire 
into  the  bosom  of  his  delighted  and  happy  family, — 
when  he  shall  lay  himself  down  on  his  bed,  reflecting 
on  tbe  innumerable  voices  that  will  be  raised  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  to  bless  his  name ;  how  much  more 
enviable  his  lot,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  preserved 
so  many  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  that  of 
the  man  with  whom  1  have  compared  him,  on  a  throne 
to  which  he  has  waded  through  slaughter  and  oppression! 
Who  will  not  be  proud  to  concur  with  my  honoured 
friend  in  promoting  tbe  greatest  act  of  national  benefit, 
and  securing  to  'the  Africans  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  God  has  ever  put  in  the  power  of  man 
to  confer  on  his  fellow-creatures?'" 

While  thus  engaged  with  the  most  unwearied  acti- 
vity, in  promoting  the  great  public  undertaking  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  Mr  Wilberforce  had  not  been 
the  less  attentive  to  the  study  of  divine  truth.  No 
cause  appeared  in  his  eyes  to  equal  in  importance  the 
salvation  of  the  never-dying  soul.  Meditation  and 
prayer,  therefore,  combined  with  the  diligent  study  of 
God's  holy  Word,  was  the  habitual  employment  of 
his  retired  hours;  and  the  result  of  this  well-spent 
time,  was  tbe  publication,  in  1797,  of  a  volume,  which 
has  done  incalculable  benefit  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth  in  England.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  which  is  entitled,  "  A  Practical  View  of  the 
prevailing  Religious  Systems  of  Professed  Christians," 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  most  holy  faith  were  rarely 
dwelt  upon  from  the  pulpits  of  the  establishment,  and 
among  the  higher  cUsses  of  the  laity  they  were  held  in 
little  or  no  esteem.  The  object  of  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  **  Practical  View,"  was  to  contend  not 
with  the  infidel  or  sceptic,  but  with  the  nominal  profes- 
sor of  Christianity,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  point 
out  the  scanty  and  erroneous  system  of  the  bulk  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  orthodox  Christians,  and  to 
contrast  their  defective  scheme  with  a  representation 
of  what  the  author  apprehends  to  be  real  Christianity." 

A  work  exhibiting  such  a  design  in  the  very  front 
of  it,  and  issuing  too  from  tbe  pen  of  a  layman,  who 
had  acquired  no  small  celebrity  from  his  parliamentary 
talents,  soon  attracted  a  notice  almost  unprecedented. 
Men  of  all  classes  eagerly  perused  the  strange  and  un- 
expected volume.  It  became  the  general  talk,  not 
merely  in  London,  but  throughout  the  country;  and 
the  ability  and  eloquence,  and  high-toned  piety,  which 
pervaded  every  page,  recommended  it  alike  to  the  man 
of  refined  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  to  the  illiterate 
but  simple-hearted  Christian  peasant.  This  was  evi- 
dently  an  extraordinary  performance,  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  religious  phenomenon ;  and  though  its  arguments 
might  be  resisted  by  those  whom  no  argument  can 
reach,  they  were  such  at  all  events  as  commanded  re- 
spect None  could  deny,  that  tbe  author  was  at  once  a 
man  of  sincere  piety,  of  refined  taste,  and  high  talent. 

That  a  work  of  this  nature,  issuing  from  such  a 
quarter,  would  excite  opposition,  was  nothing  more  than 
what  might  have  been  expected,  but  instead  of  check- 
ing, this  served  only  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  work. 
The  Socinians,  particularly,  poured  forth  both  fiom  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  the  must  virulcni  at  tucks.  All, 
however,  was  unaviuling.  The  autlior  remained  un- 
moved, and  deigned  vot  to  pen  a  tiini^le  line  in  reply  \0 
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any  one  of  liifl  nnincFOiu  opponent*.  Hie  worlK>  me«D* 
while,  made  rapid  progress  in  putilic  estimation,  and  soon 
became  a  general,  nay,  an  alinost  universal  favourite. 

'*  It  is  a  most  noble  and  manly  stand  for  the  Gos- 
pel," said  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  1797;  "  full  of 
good  sense,  and  most  useful  ohservations  on  subjects 
quite  out  of  our  line,  and  in  all  respects  fitted  for  use- 
ralness ;  and,  coming  from  such  a  man,  it  will  probably 
he  read  by  many  thousands,  who  can  by  no  means  be 
brought  to  attend  either  to  our  preaching  or  Mrritings . 
Taken  in  all  its  probable  effects,  I  do  sincerely  think 
such  a  bold  stand  for  vital  Christianity  has  not  been 
made  in  my  memory.  He  has  come  out  beyond  all  my 
expectations.  He  testifies  of  tbe  noble,  and  amiable, 
and  honourable,  that  their  works  are  evil;  and  ha 
proves  his  testimony  beyond  all  denial.  He  gives 
exactly  the  practical  view  of  the  tendency  of  evangeli- 
cal principles,  for  which  I  contend;  only  he  seems 
afraid  of  Calvinism,  and  is  not  very  systenaatical ;  per- 
haps it  is  so  much  the  better.  It  seems,  likewise,  a 
book  suited  to  reprove  and  correct  some  timid  friends, 
who  are  at  least  half  afraid  of  the  Gospel,  being  far 
more  prudent  than  the  apostles  were ;  or  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  spell  out  Christian  truths  from 
their  \iTiting8.  But  it  is  especially  calculated  to  show 
those  their  mistake,  who  preach  evangelical  doctrines 
without  a  due  exhibition  of  their  practical  effects.  I 
pray  God  to  do  much  good  by  it  I  and  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  I  shall  get  much  good  Irom  it,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  Christian." 

In  how  many  instances  the  "  Practical  View"  of  Mr 
Wilberforce  has  been  beneficial  to  the  souls  of  individuals, 
will  only  be  known  on  the  great  day  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  will  be  revealed.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  has  been  made  public,  and  which,  as  related  by 
an  individual  of  deservedly  high  repute  in  the  Church 
of  Christ — the  Kev.  Legh  Kichmond — we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words :  ■ 

**  I  feel  it  to  be  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  ewe  to 
God  and  to  man,  to  take  th!:  aiTecting  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  to  the  unsought  and  unexpected  introduc- 
tion of  Mr  Wilberforce's  book  on  '  Practical  Chris- 
tianity,* I  owe,  through  God's  mercy,  the  first  sacred 
impression  which  I  ever  receiv^-d,  as  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Gospel  system,  the  vital  character  of 
personal  religion,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  young 
minister,  recently  ordained,  and  just  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  two  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  had 
commenced  my  labours  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  founded  my  public  instructions  on  the  erro- 
neous notions  which  prevailed  amongst  my  academical 
and  literary  associates.  The  scripturd  principles  stated 
in  the  *  Practical  View'  convinced  me  of  my  error, 
led  me  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  an  earnest- 
ness to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  humbled 
my  heart,  and  brought  me  to  seek  the  love  and  blessing 
of  that  Saviour  who  alone  can  afford  a  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  Through  the  study  of  this 
book,  I  was  induced  to  examine  the  writings  of  the 
British  and  foreign  reformers.  I  saw  the  coinddenee 
of  their  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Scriptures^  aod 
those  which  the  Word  of  God  taught  me  to  he  essen- 
tial to  the  welfisre  of  myself  and  my  flock.  I  know 
too  well  what  has  passed  within  my  heart,  for  now  a 
long  period  of  time,  not  to  feel  and  to  confess,  that  to 
this  incident  I  wu  iadebted,  originally,  for  those  solid 
riews  of  Christianity,  on  which  I  rest  my  hope  for 
time  and  eternity.  M^y  I  not»  then,  call  the  honoured 
author  of  that  book  my  spiritual  father  ?  And  if  my 
spiritual  father,  therefore  my  best  earthly  friand  ?  The 
wish  to  oonnect  his  same  with  my  own  was  natural 
and  justifiable.  It  was  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  most 
important  transaction  or  my  Ufie ;  it  fftill  lives  anudst 
the  tenderness  of  present  emotions  as  a  signal  of  en- 


dearment and  gratitude  %  aad  I  tmst  its  Ameki  v 
imperishable." 

After  Mr  Wilberforce  retired,  in  1812,  firum  tU^tsca. 
sible  situation  which  be  had  so  loi\g  held  v  iE^:it)i« 
representatives  for  the  county  of  York,beco£tiia^to 
sit  for  the  borough  of  Bi'^unher  till  the  duse  c(blji^ 
liomentary  VSf  in  1625.  Though  he  fiuthfulljatw;^ 
to  his  duties  in  the  House,  he  seldom  took  lUt  |nsr 
nent  part  in  its  discussions  which  he  had  forneiljdst 
In  the  cause  of  the  Negro  be  still  felt  a  livrif  ioutj; 
and  by  his  speeches,  his  writings,  snd  Kii  roto,  u 
endeavoured  to  carry  forward  the  great  vofk  U  iJH 
Emancipation  with  as  much  energy  as  he  lad  toql;  h 
promote  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  wiiidiW'k. 
the  privilege  of  seeing  so  happily  hrovi^htto  a  cW^t 
least  as  far  as  the  legal  sanction  of  Grtsi  Briis : 
concerned.  Wherever  the  interests  of  religido  wi 
likely  to  be  advanced,  Mr  Wilberforce  wu  at  hit  fEid. 
and  more  especially  when  the  question  wu  urdd  i^ 
pussion,  in  18 13.  as  to  tha  renewal  of  tbe  £ut  by 
charter,  it  was  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  thiieoii^im^ 
Christian  statesman  that  the  vast  empire  o/  tL  Ei>! 
was  thrown  open  to  the  labours  of  the  Mnsoianet  vf 
the  cross. 

It  was  observed  hy  Mr  Wilberforce's  friefih^'J^tti! 
he  advanced  in  years  he  became  more  hsbituallj  tSoit^ 
in  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  sogrest  «lltb(^> 
piness  he  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  etenity,  lU  U 
remarked,  '<  The  lost  ^ear  has  been  thehippKstoi'x; 
life."  Ue  dedared  himself  "quite  prepsKil  (u tit 
worst."  Baxter's  •*  Dying  Thoughts"  wu  tU  sa- 
panion  of  his  dying  pillow,  and  he  died  m  he  bn!  l^a^ 
trusting  solely  to  Uie  merits  of  the  Redeesier.  "  ^y 
me,"  said  he,  **  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  tbe  pd^' 
plea,  *  God  be  merciful  to  aie  a  sinner."  latiiiuc- 
cise  of  this  lively  fuith  his  happy  spirit  wingc^l  '  X'' > 
to  the  regions  of  immortal  Uiss  on  Moodsj,  J'.;  *' 
1633,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  Us  age. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  the  privsti*  dnn£'^  ^ 
Mr  Wilberforce  we  extract  from  a  neat  litu  mc>^' 
of  him  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  to  wbt  r 
have  been  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  sbon>i-'-^ 

**  The  private  character  of  Mr  Wilberfora  ^  (^ 
amiable  as  his  public  course  was  upright  U  U  s^' 
unfrequently  been  found  that  th^  hustle  sod  eirse^^' 
of  a  public  life,  unfit  men  for  the  more  cslm  saJ  'f^f- 
duties  of  the  domestic  droW-  The  ambitwib  >:^ 
nun  often  regards  his  home  with  indiffisrenoe.  i^;-'^ 
are  too  tame  to  awaken  hia  aensibiUtic8,er  t^i*^^ 
him  to  occupy  much  time  in  their  culdvstioiL  ^*  > 
was  §u  otherwise  with  Mr  Wilberforce.  &Rt^ 
from  the  senate  to  his  house  with  evident  ^^  <^* 
borrowed  happiness  from  the  jov  his  piefeflctiu>?^<'' 
He  part^iok  of  the  pleasHves  of  domesdc  hie  wiU  i » 
of  which  meet  politiciaas  ara  destitute.  '  Hi  ^^^^ 
tremely  fond,'  says  a  reUrtive,  *  of  chikireBk  ud  «»- 
enter  into  their  gambols  with  the  gaiety  of  s  v^^ 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  ha  was  the  idol  ot  U  f^ 
Their  veneration,  their  filial  attachroent,  b(r|ku( « 
enthusiasm }  their  hourly  attendance  oa  bis  <*^ 
resembled  the  matemid  anxiety  of  a  wideved  ptf^'* 
an  only  child.  Mr  Wilberforeo  was  particuht^lj^ 
in  conversation;  hie  memory  was  richly  f^  *''^ 
classical  allusionai  a  natural  poetry  of  miodo^^' 
displayed  itself;  a  melodioua  cadence  wtAido'^ 
thought  and  every  expres6K>n  of  the  thosfbt  » "^ 
seldom  impassioned;  not  often  caeifetic;  H^^"^* 
Were  melUQuous  and  persuasive,  axicily  scttf^E  "^^ 
the  sentiment  they  conveyed.' 

«<  Hk  attachment  to  the  Eatablisked  C^^  ^  " 
known*  and  greatly  oontrihoted  Co  the&n«^  ^ 
tion  of  hie  "  Praetioal  Yiew"  ia  the  birbtf  ^] 
society.  Sometimes,  however,  he  attcaid  «  » - 
ing  placea  of  worship ;  and  on  one  occasioo,  ^* 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  noa-eonlbcaing  Cbnitiir^ 
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foniWinan  li^ving  etpieMCd  wmn  doulii  of  ibU  cireum- 
Hftace.  md  Mr  WUberforct  being  aaked  if  the  re^rt 
was  eonrect,  replied,  m  »  tone  whicli  indicikted  surprise, 
« Yee,  mx  deer }  it  it  not  the  Cbureli  qf  God?'  So 
eompletely  free  wee  ke  frMft  the  iMrr<»wlieee  ind  in* 
toleranee  t£  the  pardmu 

"  He  wee  eminently  •  man  of  prayer.  His  intercourse 
with  Ged  wi^s  baUtual,  end  hevee  resulted  the  conrist- 
ency  of  his  life.  '  Vtnrm  uf  the  higheet  distinctaon/ 
seys  the  Rev.  Joseph  Braws,  in  his  funeml  sermon, 

*  were  frequently  at  his  breaklast-tahle,  but  he  «ever 
made  his  appearaace  till  he  had  conduded  his  own  xne* 
dilations,  reading  his  BiUe,  and  prayer  3  always  seeur- 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  God,  or  rather  to  his  own  soul,  I 
believe,  the  fint  hour  oif  the  morning.  Whoever  suiv 
rounded  his  breakfaal«tahle,  however  distinguished  the 
individuals,  they  were  invited  to  join  the  fiunily  eirele 
in  fanilv  pnyer.  In  reference  to  his  own  soul,  I  am 
inibrmed,  he  set  apart  days,  or  a  part  of  them,  on  which 
be  had  received  partieular  merciee,  for  especial  prayer. 

*  Now/  would  he  sometimee  say  to  those  attending  him, 
■I  shall  not  want  yon  for  some  time.'  Those  who  were 
necustomed  to  hk  hahits  knew  that  he  devoted  those 
bours  to  meditation,  and  rending,  ancl  prayer.  When 
ft  clergyman,  who  had  been  visiting^  was  about  to  leave, 

*  Stop,'  said  Mr  WilberliDrce,  '  I  omst  assemble  my 
children.'  Hedidsa  'Now/saidhe,  «helbreyougo, 
you  must  pray  with  them.' 

** '  One  beautiful  point  of  hie  ehanct^  I  must  just 
notiee :  not  only  did  he  pray  in  his  closet,  and  with  his 
family ;  but  if  us  domestics  were  ill,  at  their  bed-side» 
there  vras  their  vidued  master  praying  with  them— pray- 
ing for  them.' 

"  Mr  Scott  also,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  bears  a  simi- 
lar testimony  to  the  religious  character  Mr  Wilberforce 
maintained  m  his  femiiy.  *  The  following  incident,' 
be  says,  <  came  almost  within  my  oum  knowledge.  A 
minister  of  state  called  upon  him  on  some  public  busi- 
ness on  a  Sunday ;  he  at  once  excused  himself,  saying, 
he  would  wait  upon  hia  lordship  at  any  hour  he  would 
&x  the  next  day,,  but  he  was  then  going  to  church. 
And  this  was  after  he  hod  already  attended  the  morn- 
ing service.  It  was  his  maxim,  that  every  man  should 
be  the  priest  of  his  own  household ;  and  this  character 
be  woidd  never  reeigii,  though  bo  might  from  timo  to 
time  delegate  it  to  oUiers.  Henca^  oven  when  he  had 
clergymen  present,  of  whose  smiBtanfte  be  would  nt 
other  times  gladly  avail  himself  yet  he  would  frequently 
conduct  the  dimy  religious  services  in  person.  And 
here,  we  are  assured,  *  the  fulness  and  richness  of  his 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  the  fervour  of  his  sup- 
plieationa,  were  sow  as  none  oan  forget  who  ever  were 
present  at  them.'  And  then  the  full  eiect  would  be 
given  to  lUl  tins  among  tho  members  of  hia  household, 
by  the  tendemesa  and  consideratiou  which  he  ever 
showed  for  them.  '  If  any  of  his  domestics,'  said  one 
frequently  reudent  under  his  roof,  and  on  the  moet 
fiuniUar  terms, '  If  any  of  his  domestics  show  a  mflled 
temper,  or  fiiB  into  mtaconduct,  tho  case  Is  met  rather 
witii  pity  than  with  resentment,  and  anxiety  i»  shown 
to  restoro  the  offender^  like  «  sidt  membsr,  in  the  spi- 
rit of  meekness.'  TUs  was  the  rule  of  his  fisunily. 
Though  much  conversant  with  the  world,  he  entered 
into  no  compromise  with  It  as  to  the  way  of  spending 
his  time,  or  countenancing  its  vain  amusements.  He 
had  BO  leisure,  and,  what  is  the  great  thing  to  he  aimed 
at,  he  bad  no  heart  for  suck  frlvolitioB  9  bat  quite  the 
contiaiy.  Indeed,  I  havo  obseeved^  kawever  othem 
may  plead  for  such  mdulgeneeSv  that  those  who  have 
been  previously  most  acquainted  with  them^  and  best 
know  ^ir  efieCts,  on  becoming  decidedly  religious, 
roost  ctrietly  renounce  them,  and  protest  most  strongly 
against  them.  FinaDy,  the  spirituality  of  hie  mind 
under  the  press  of  pubUo  business,  and  amid  the  soe- 
cession  of  nersons  who  crowded  upon  him,  was  truly 


surprisii^.  He  seemed  always  ready  fbr  devotkmal 
exerciser,  and  for  religious  conversation,  in  which  the 
heart  evidently  bore  as  large  a  share  as  the  understand- 
ing. And  at  ohurch  he  ever  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  devout  and  fervent  of  worshippers.' 

"  His  devotional  engagements  gave  energy  to  his  pub« 
lie  life.  He  eame  forth  from  Us  closet  strengthened 
with  might  in  his  inuer  man,  and  was  thereby  enabled 
to  achieve  what  would  have  overwhelmed  many  other 
minds.  It  was  his  own  conviction,  that  he  never  could 
have  sustained  the  labour  and  stretch  of  intellect  re- 
quired in  his  early  political  life,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  rest  of  his  Sabbath  i  and  that  he  could  name  several 
of  his  contemporaries  who  had  experienced  a  premature 
death,  or  fallen  into  thp  more  dreadful  catastrophe  of 
insanity  and  suicide,  in  consequence  of  its  neglect. 

"  Humility  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character,  '  Walking  in  the  Isle  of 
T^ht,'  says  the  Kev.  Joseph  Drown,  <  a  person  beg* 
ging  approached  him,  using  the  most  flattering  language. 
Do  not  so,'  said  Mr  Wilberforce  to  the  beggar*  '  I  am 
only  a  poor  simier  like  yourself.' 

**  Qf  his  extreme  humility,  I  experieneed  an  instance 
which  at  oiiee  astonbhed  and  emherrasscd  me.  One 
day,  in  conversation,  Mr  Wilberforce  kindly  gave  me 
some  advice.  I  expressed  my  thanks^  and  sud  how 
much  I  should  feel  indebted  if,  in  conversation  or  cor* 
respcndenoe,  he  would  at  all  times  be  my  coun»e*k)r^ 
and,  if  necessary,  correct  me,  and  point  out  my  fauit^ 
He  suddenly  stopped,  (for  we  were  walking  together,) 
and  repbed,  *  I  will  9  but  you  must  promise  me  ooe 
thing.'  'With  pleasure,'  I  answered,  little  thinking 
what  it  was.  •  Well,  then,'  continued  Mr  Wilberforce; 
*  in  all  your  conversation  and  eorrespoodenee  with  me, 
be  candid  and  open,  and  poani  out  my  faults."* 

COMMUNIOH  SERVICES. 

Bt  th£  Rev.  Patekk  Booth,  A.M., 

AtmtmU  3fiaif#rr  &/  Iwmrlnthen, 

No.  n. 

BEVORE  COXMUVIOW. 

^  Txi  cup  which  my  Father  both  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?  Words  of  perfect  resignation, — so  simple, 
so  tovefaing,  and  so  unafieeted,  had  they  been  uttered 
even  by  a  soffirer,  whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  the 
fruits  of  his  own  erron,  are  fitted  to  reach  every  sus- 
ceptible heart,  and  to  banish  from  the  Christian  breast 
every  other  feeling  but  that  of  compassion.  But  by 
whom  were  these  words  uttered  ?  By  him  who  suflfered 
for  iniquities  which  were  not  hn  o\vn.  Surely  he  bath 
heme  om  griefs  and  carried  evr  sorrows ;  and  as  **  Lo  11 
come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,"  were  the  words  of  firm 
resolution  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  which  he  ad* 
dressed  his  Father,  when  the  mighty  load  was  proposed 
to  him ;  so  under  its  most  bitter  endurance,  the  luigvage 
of  patient  and  unrepining  resignation,  and  unchanged  and 
unchangeable  constancy  uttered  by  him,  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  were — "  The  cup 
which  my  FaUxer  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?' 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  his  life.  He  had  delivered 
his  farewell  address  to  his  discipleak  His  own  sorrows 
occupied  but  the  second  place  in  his  soul.  *'  Let  not," 
said  he»  "  your  hearta  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me."  He  loved  them  from  the  iirst  of 
time — he  loved,  them  to  the  last.  But  he  knew  how 
poor  was  the  support  which  they  were  to  afford  hia 
iM  the  trials  which  were  now  at  hand.  Their  spirit^ 
indeed,  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  week  (  and  in 
words  of  mingled  compassion  and  disuppoiutment  he 
predicted,  '*  iUl  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this 
night,"  as  it  is  written,  '*  I  will  smite  the  Sl^pbcrd  and 
the  sheep  shall  be  scattered." 

'*  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  to  a  place  called 
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Getfasemane."  Unto  the  three  disdpUs  whom  he  had 
chosen  from  among  the  twelve  he  said,  **  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death:  tarry  ye  here 
and  watch  with  me."  How  cheering  are  the  presence 
and  watchful  care  of  friends ;  how  much  does  their 
affectionate  anxiety  lighten  the  heaviest  load  of  suffer- 
ing, and  brighten  the  darkest  hour  of  life  !  But  He 
who  had  yet  to  be  forsaken  by  God  was  now  neglected 
by  man ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  melancholy  moment 
of  his  earthly  existence,  which  wrung  from  him  the 
gentle  yet  heart-breaking  complaint,  **  What  I  could  ye 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  " 

Afflictions  are  never  to  be  desired  for  their  own  sake ; 
and  He  who  left  ns  an  example  that  we  may  follow  his 
steps,  at  once  pointed  out  our  duty,  and  proved  the 
intensity  of  his  agony  by  his  thrice  repeated  prayer, 
"  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible," — if  it  be  not  neces- 
sary for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  thy  glory, — "  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 
The  presence  of  an  angel  strengthened  him,  but  did  not 
\vithdraw  the  bitter  draught,  "  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood  &lling  down  to  the  ground." 

The  shadows  now  began  to  deepen,  the  gloomy  por- 
tents of  his  approaching  doom  thickened  around  him. 
The  lanterns  and  torches  of  the  band  that  came  to 
seize  him  appeared  through  the  foliage  amid  the  black- 
ness of  night.  The  dismal  scene  was  in  frightful 
agreement  with  the  hellish  deed.  This  was  the  hour 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  Unnecessary  weapons 
were  brought  against  Him  **  who  gave  his  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  his  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair."  The  leader  of  his  enemies  was  his  own  familiar 
friend,  and  the  fondest  token  of  love  was  selected  as  the 
signal  of  his  destruction.  He  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  and  laboured  under  all  our  sinless  infir- 
mities ;  and  doubtless  an  enfeebled  body,  and  unhinged 
imagination,  exhibited  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  added 
to  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  But  what  increased 
his  sorrows  could  not  shake  his  constancy ;  and  it  was 
at  this  awful  hour,  when  wading  through  this  horrible 
pit,  and  this  miry  clay,  to  the  doom  which  he  knew 
lay  before  him,  that  he  calmed  the  re-awakened  affec- 
tion, and  subdued  the  unreflecting  enthusiasm,  of  a 
generous  follower  in  these  pathetic  words,  **  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  " 

"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  "  But  how  altered 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  that  cup  is  this  day 
set  before  us !  The  reign  of  terror  has  become  the 
kingdom  of  peace,  the  fruits  of  guilt  have  become  the 
price  of  pardon. 

I  leave  you  to  your  own  reflections,  whilst  I  put  into 
your  hands  the  symbols  of  Him  whose  visage  was  marred 
more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of 
men. 

AFTER  COMMUNIOV. 

The  CUD  which  our  Father  hath  given  us,  shall  we 
not  drink  it  ?  Shall  we  despise  and  reject  the  cup  of 
salvation,  and  account  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  where- 
with we  are  sanctilied,  an  unholy  thing  ?  Shall  we 
lightly  esteem  that  which  ^'as  purchased  at  so  great  a 
price,  and  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  ourselves  ? 
Shall  we  repair  to  streams  of  false  delight,  and  forsake 
the  fountain  of  living  waters  ?  Shall  it  be  to  us  in 
vain  that  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us, — in  vain  that  we 
have  seen  his  salvation  ?  Shall  we  hear,  as  though  we 
heard  not,  his  invitations  of  mercy,  "  O  Israel  thou  hast 
destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help  ?  "  Shall  it  be 
to  us,  as  though  it  had  not  been,  that  the  Man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,  who  for  our  sakes  trod  life's 
thorniest  paths,  has  now  ascended  up  on  high,  leading 
captivity  captive, — ^has  received  gifts  for  men, — ^has 
become  a  prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  to 
Israel  and  forgiveness  of  fiitiE  f 


The  cup  which  our  Father  hath  given  as*  dhaBieiwc 
drink  it  ?  The  commandments  which  be  hiA  pre. 
scribed  to  us,  shall  we  not  keep ;  the  lawi  m^  be 
hath  given  us,  shall  we  not  obey ;  the  petii  vW  ke 
hath  marked  out  for  us,  shall  we  not  'wiJk  in  it ;  ilsl 
we  abandon  the  (piide  which  he  hath  aasigiied  ns  toki 
us  to  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  ei  Goi^ 

The  cup  which  our  Father  hath  given  ua,  shall  we  sot 
drink  it?  Shall  we  doubt  that  he  is  still  our  H^ 
when  he  visits  us  with  the  wise,  and  good,  and  sabtarT^ 
though  painful  dispensations  of  his  proTidence  ?  Skti 
we  forget  that  whom  he  loveth  he  (dmatenethy— tks 
when  we  endure  his  afflictions  he  demleth  with  m  s 
sons  ?  Shall  we  fiiil  to  remember,  amidst  the  dark,  vd 
mysterious,  and  sorrowful  methods  of  his  gncr«  tsas 
'*  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  hm 
up  to  death  for  us  all,  will  with  him  freelj  give  us  d 
things?"  No,  my  brethren,  with  Godsh^vevU 
form  better  resolutions  than  these  before  we  leave  rb 
table  of  the  Lord.  May  he,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  vatk 
us,  under  all  our  sorrows,  to  Uunk  of  Him  whoeodsrai 
such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himseK  katwebe 
weary  and  fiidnt  in  our  minds ;  amidst  nil  car  tesipea. 
tions  to  follow  his  example  who  was  holy,  Vsrafen, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners ;  and  ^fma,  ail 
the  convictions  of  sin,  and  accusations  of  oantmf*^ 
to  plead  the  merits  of  Him,  who  of  God  is  made  ss*j» 
us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanetificabaB,  lad 
redemption.  When  thus  to  live  is  Christ,  to  dies  |ar& 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  shall  drmk  of  the  firait  sf  t^ 
vine  new  with  him  in  his  Father's  kingdom.**  Anou 

THE    PASCHAX    I<AMB: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  ths  Rev.  Robert  Merzzes^ 

Minister  of  Soddam. 

**  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  fior  cSb*' 
1  CoE,  T.  7. 

Speaking  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tb 
Jewish  worship,  St.  Paul  declares  that  thej  a»  s 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  bodj  is  Cbr^. 
You  know,  my  brethren,  it  pleased  that  adonl^a 
Being,  whose  wisdom  is  nnseardiab&et  aiki  his 
ways  past  finding  oat,  to  deyelope,  by  slow  and  pro- 
gressive degrees,  the  great  scheme  of  our  ssivttoo. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall,  he  Toachufed 
to  our  first  parenU  the  promise  of  a  DeLircrer, 
who  should  restore  to  them  the  innocence  aad 
felicity  which  they  had  so  unhappily  Ibrfsiled; 
and  in  every  succ^ding  age,  until  it  was  at  ]«t 
accomplish^,  to  holy  men  whom  he  diose  for  the 
purpose,  he  repeated  this  promise,  acoompaavii^ 
each  repetition  of  it  by  increased  Ug^ht  and  inki- 
mation  respecting  its  import.  Even  in  the  dsn 
of  the  patriarchs,  we  find  not  a  few  types  a^i 
figures,  of  divine  appointment,  frangiit  with  orn- 
terious  meaning,  pointing  to  a  bright  and  htfff 
future,  and  giving  such  intimations  respectu^  the 
promised  Messiah,  as  were  well  calcniated  to  (M 
the  hope  and  the  faith  of  God's  ancnst  people. 
Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  this  is  stitt  more 
the  case ;  here  the  types  and  figores  have  not 
only  multiplied  in  number,  but  incroised  mdearDesi 
and  significance.  In  fact,  the  entire  ritual  ts^tist » 
it  were,  like  a  vast  mirror,  in  which  the  great  D^ 
iiverer,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  h^tte 
covenant,  are  reflected  from  afiftr,  and  in  v/bkhvsef 
were  not  obscurely  intimate  to  the  phosee  p*^ 
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But  of  all  the  fignres  and  adumbrations  of  the 
cerpTnonial  law,  there  b  none  more  curious  and 
memorable  than  the  paschal  lamb.  In  this  in- 
stance so  strong  is  the  resemblance,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  points  of  conformity  betwixt  the  shadow 
and  the  substance,  the  type  and  the  antitype,  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to  compare  them  with- 
out being  profoundly  struck  by  the  palpable  traces 
of  divine  contrivance,  and  without  admiring  that 
over  ruling  wisdom  which,  in  this  legal  sacrament, 
vouchsafed  to  God's  Church  of  old  so  clear  a  les- 
son respecting  the  great  Deliverer  that  was  to 
come,  and  which  now  affords,  in  the  same,  so 
incontrovertible  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  our 
religion,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  modern  believers* 
and  to  put  to  shame  the  obstinacy  of  the  infidel. 

For  only  reflect,  my  brethren,  how  beautifully  the 
moral  character  of  the  Saviour  is  shadowed  forth  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  animal  that  was  here  selected 
as  the  victim.  The  lamb,  you  know,  is,  of  all  crea- 
tures, the  most  gentle,  and,  therefore,  surely  the 
fittest  representative  of  Him  who  could  say  concern- 
ing himself,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to 
your  souls."  The  lamb  is  innocent  and  harmless ; 
and  was  not  the  blessed  Jesus  likewise  holy  and 
harmless,  kind  and  merciful  to  all  who  asked  his  aid, 
and  doing  injury  to  none  ?  The  lamb  is  patient 
and  unresistmg,  dumb  before  her  shearers,  and 
licking  the  hand  about  to  shed  her  blood ;  and 
does  not  the  evangelical  prophet  bear  testimony  to 
Jesus,  that  though  oppressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth,  but  gave  his  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  his  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair  ?  He  hid  not  his  face  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting. When  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again, 
and  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  And 
oh  !  what  a  brightness  and  lustre  does  the  patience 
of  our  divine  Master  assume  when  we  remember, 
that  although  content  to  appear  beneath  the  guise 
of  bleeding,  helpless,  and  unresisting  innocence, 
he  was  yet  as  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
armed  with  the  might  of  omnipotence,  and  could 
have  petrified  his  tormentors  with  a  look,  or  com- 
manded the  lightning  of  heaven  to  consume  them 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
flock.  And  so  was  Jesus  raised  up  from  among 
his  brethren,  having  become  a  partaker  of  our 
flesh  and  blood.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  is  written  that  *'he  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
because  it  behoved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren."  Highest  honour  ever 
conferred  upon  human  nature,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  infirmities,  and  all  the  blots  with  which 
sin  has  impaired  its  perfection,  and  effaced  its 
primeval  beauty,  the  Lord  of  glory  condescended 
to  wear  it  t  Noblest  distinction  of  the  race  of 
Adam,  to  count  the  Son  of  God  himself  as  a  kins- 
man and  brother ! 

The  paschal  lamb  was  enjoined  to  be  without 
blemish.  And  was  not  He,  who  through  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  to  God;  likewise 


without  blemish  and  without  spot  ?  In  assuming 
our  nature,  he  assumed  not  the  pollution  with 
which  it  is  infected.  No  taint  of  sin  ever  defiled 
the  spotless  purity  of  his  heart,  or  obscured  the 
holy  beauty  of  his  life. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male  of  the  first 
year.  And  does  not  this  affectingly  shadow  forth 
the  brief  term  of  our  Saviour's  sublunary  exist- 
ence, and  the  early  and  premature  fate  by  which 
he  was  cut  off, — cut  off  by  his  cruel  and  remorse- 
less countrymen,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  ?  Does 
it  not  also  seem  to  indicate  his  fitness  to  be  the 
food  and  nourishment  of  the  soul, — a  food  sweeter 
far  to  the  sanctified  taste  than  the  sweetest  car- 
nal delights  and  satisfactions  to  be  found  beneath 
the  sun  I 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
fold  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  and  kept  to 
be  slain  upon  the  fourteenth.  It  was  thus  to 
remain  four  days  destined  and  set  apart  for  its 
sacred  use.  Here  let  us  wonder  and  be  amazed 
at  the  depths  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  that  God  who  governs  the  universe,  and  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  For  mark  the  me- 
morable coincidence ;  just  four  thousand  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  promise  of  a 
Deliverer  was  given  to  Adam,  to  the  time  when 
that  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  bloody  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  just  four  years  before 
he  met  his  fate,  had  he  quitted  his  paternal  roof 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  appointed  him  by 
his  Father.  In  fine,  it  was  on  the  fourth  day 
preceding  his  crucifixion  that  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
scene  of  his  duties  and  public  ministry,  and  made 
his  solemn  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  the  appointed 
theatre  of  his  sufferings,  there  to  complete  that 
work  by  dying  upon  the  cross. 

If  these  points  of  resemblance  in  the  paschal 
lamb  to  the  person  of  our  blessed  Master  are 
curious  and  interesting,  we  shall  find  many  equally 
striking  in  the  manner  in  which  the  two  victims 
were  slain. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  killed  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.  The 
sacrifice  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  great  public  act, 
in  which  all  the  nation  conjointly  was  to  have  a 
hand.  And  can  it  ever  be  forgotten  how  memor- 
ably this  was  exemplified  in  the  murder  of  our 
Lord  ?  Did  not  all  with  one  accord,  the  Roman 
governor  and  the  Jewish  king,  the  priests  and  the 
people,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  conspire  to 
persecute  and  to  slay  him  ?  Torn  and  divided 
by  clashing  interests  on  every  other  point,  they 
agreed  in  nothing  save  in  deadly  hatred  to  the  Sa- 
viour. Not  content  with  the  bitter  mockery  of 
the  thorny  crown,  the  blows  and  scourging  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  him,  the  assembled  nation, 
collected  around  the  hall  of  Pilate,  as  if  with  one 
voice,  raised  aloft  the  loud  and  universal  shout, 
saying,  "  Away  with  this  man.  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him ;  and  let  his  blood  be  upon  us  and 
our  children!" 

The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  not,  like  thatf 
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of  other  sacrlfioet,  to  be  poured  upon  tb^  grouocU 
No ;  it  was  to  be  treated  with  the  reverence  and 
reapect  due  to  every  thing  set  apart  for  ^  sacred 
and  religious  use.  It  was  to  be  received  into  t^ 
basin,  and  sprinkled,  not  on  the  thr^hold,  where 
the  foot  might  tread*  but  on  the  lintel  and  the 
door-posts.  Surelj  a  speaking  emblem  this  of  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ— that  object  of  highest 
esteem  and  warmest  affection  to  all  who  know  its 
peace-speaking  power — that  costly  treasure  of  the 
Church,  which,  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  is  con- 
tinually presented  by  our  Great  High  Priest  to  the 
Father,  in  expiation  of  human  guilt,  and  whicht 
woe  be  to  the  man  who  dares  to  profane  or  count 
im  unholy  thing. 

Not  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  bro* 
ken.  And  how  memorably  the  hand  of  God 
brought  a))out  the  fulElment  of  this  particular  in 
the  case  of  the  Saviour,  is  testified  by  St.  John, 
xix.  32-^6 :  "  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake 
the  Wgs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was 
crucified  with  him.  But  when  they  came  to  Je- 
sus, and  saw  that  he  was  dead  alrea^yi  they  brake 
not  his  legs.... For  these  things  were  done,  that 
the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him 
shall  not  be  broken.*^ 

Its  fiesh  was  forbidden  to  be  sodden  withi  wa- 
ter ;  it  was  strictly  enjoined  to  be  roasted  with 
fire,  that  terrible  and  destructive  element.  And 
thus  was  pictured  forth  the  fierce  and  burning 
anger  of  the  Lord,  which  the  sins  of  a  rebellious 
world  had  kindled,  and  which  raged  so  hotly  agiunst 
him  who  put  his  soul  into  our  souls'  stead,  and  as 
our  willing  substitute  bore  the  burden,  and  en* 
dured  the  puaishmenti  of  our  transgressions. 

The  paschal  lamb  behove^l  to  be  sacrificed  in 
Jerusalem.  On  the  first  occasion,  indeed,  it  was 
slain  in  Egypt,  and  for  many  subsequent  years  in 
the  desert "  But  God  had  enjoined,  that  when  the 
Israelites  should  be  settled  in  Canaan,  it  was  in 
the  city  and  the  place  which  he  should  choose  to 
put  his  name,  that  they  were  to  bring  and  slay 
their  victims.  Head  the  precept.  Dent.  xvi.  5 : 
**  Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  passover  within 
any  of  the  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee :  but  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  in,  there  thou  sholt 
sacrifice  the  passover."  Accordingly,  from  the 
days  of  David,  the  whole  nation  niade  an  annual 
visit  to  Jerusalem  for  this  purpose.  And,  answer- 
ably  to  this  it  wa%  that  in  that  guilty  city,  whose 
streets  were  already  red  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
of  God's  messengers  and  prophets,  stoned  and 
slain  by  their  countrymen  for  the  testimony  which 
they  bore  to  Jesus,  Jesus  himself  suifered  and 
died.  He  bad  declared  the  necessity  of  this  cir- 
oumstance :  <<  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish 
out  cf  Jerusalem.**  And  again,  "  Behold  we  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  tbangs  that  are  written 
\j^  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall 
be  accomplished." 

It  but  remains  to  mark  one  more  coincidence : 
it  is  that  of  time.  The  paschal  lamb  was  appoint* 
ed  to  be  slain  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 


month  Abihy  and  on  the  evening  of  that  kv.  We 
know,  from  the  Evangelists,  th&t,  by  the  basj  of 
a  mysterious  Providence,  in  that  month,  ea  that 
day,  and  at  that  very  hour,  while  the  |>nest^  v«r« 
busy  in  the  teqiple  slaughtering  the  paschal  viftjos 
of  the  natioz^  that  nobler  victim,  which  thex  \1 
prefigured,  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  bow^  k^ 
head,  and  in  due  time  gave  up  the  ghost. 

But  however  curious  and  instructive  it  may  W 
to  trace  in  these  facts  connected  with  the  pascbl 
lamb  such  lively  and  memorable  points  of  sisuli- 
tude  to  the  person  and  sufferings  of  our  divisc 
Master,  there  is  a  still  deeper  interest  in  treriag 
the  analogy  betwixt  the  ends  and  purposes  Cor 
which  they  were  respectively  put  to  death. 

In  the  account  of  the  institution  of  tba 
passover,  you  learn  the  strange  and  memora^ 
use  to  which  the  blood  of  the  paschal  victim  wis 
to  be  applied.  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  im*  • 
pendiiig  over  a  guilty  knd,  and  a  guihy  nation. 
Egypt  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  inj^uitiea, 
and  the  hour  of  retribution,  which  had  been  (or  a 
while  delayed  to  give  space  for  repentance,  haA  at 
last  arrived.  Long  had  the  wrongs  done  to  Gkxf  s 
chosen  people,  the  gaUing  bondage,  the  fierce  op- 
pression, the  emaciating  and  unprofitable  toiI«  la 
which  they  were  condemned ;  long  had  the  mur- 
der of  the  Hebrew  babes,  remorselessly  coosipwd 
to  the  muddy  waters  and  slimy  crocodiles  of  the 
Nile ;  long  the  wailings  of  Israel's  mothers,  the 
despairing  appeals  of  her  hoary  sires,  and  xhit 
curses  and  execrations  which  broke  from  her  in- 
dignant youth;  oh  long  had  these  ascended  in 
mournful  unison  to  heaven,  calling  for  vei^eanos 
and  retribution!  Nor  did  they  call  in  vain.  Hea- 
ven heard,  and  interfered  at  last.  ComouoioAfd 
by  Jehovah,  Moses  comes,  knocked  at  PharanL's 
gate,  and,  in  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  he  w 
sent,  demanded  the  deliverance  of  his  injured  peo- 
ple. The  proud  monarch  despised  alike  the  u»^ 
sage  and  the  threats  of  the  prophet.  Accordii^rly, 
plague  after  plague,  the  plague  of  the  waters 
iurned  into  blood,  of  the  frogs,  the  lice,  the  dtfs» 
of  the  murrain,  the  boils  and  blaina,  the  plague  of 
the  hail,  the  locusts,  and  the  darkness,  are  sent 
in  terrible  succession,  to  waste  the  land,  and  awe 
Pharaoh  into  submission.  Obstinate  was  his  revst- 
ance ;  but  who  ever  hardened  himself  against  tba 
Lord  and  prospered,  who  ahaketh  the  esurtk  oat  of 
her  plaoe^  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble  ?  Wlut 
Jehovah  doth  not  bend,  ha  yet  can  break ;  and, 
therefore,  when  all  milder  methods  had  been  tried  ia 
vain,  he  resolved,  by  a  last,  a  severe  and  dreadfid 
stroke,  to  avenge  at  once  the  in^es  of  his  peonkw 
and  his  own  insulted  authority.  The  destroying 
angel  is  summoned,  and  receives  the  dread  coaunis- 
sion  that  night  to  pass  through  Egypt,  andleoUrui^ 
every  door,  to  cut  off  the  hope  of  the  &m^*  Not 
one  was  to  be  spared,  from  the  first-born  of  rharaoh 
that  sat  on  his  throne,  to  the  first-butt  of  the 
captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon,  ycs^  aad  evea 
the  fiirst-bora  of  cattle.  I  attempt  not  to  peiot 
the  terrors  of  that  night,  too  dark  and  diesdfid 
for  fancy  to  conceive,  or  language  to  expiecs. 
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Think  onlj  of  the  Bodden  paleness  and  dying 
sbrieks  of  the  TictimSy  imhten  at  everj  age,  mm 
feeble  infaucy  to  blooming  manhood ;  think  of  the 
loud  wailioga  of  the  diatracted  mothers,  of  the 
speechless  agonj  of  the  bereaired  fathers,  and  the 
general  consternation  and  dismay  that  OTerspread 
the   land,    tying  every  tongoe,  and  arresting  the 
throbbing^  of  every  pulse.     On  that  awftd  night, 
and  amidst  that  universal  havoc,  how  fared  the 
people  of  the  Lord?   The  Lord  of  Hosts  was 
with  them,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  waa  their  re- 
fuge.    Not  only  did  they  eacape  unharmed ;  they 
were  not  even  afiraid  for  the  terrors  of  the  night, 
nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walked  in  darkness.  A 
thousand  feB  at  their  side,  and  ten  thousand  at 
their  rig^ht  hand,  but  it  did  not  come  nigh  unto 
them  ;  onlj  their  eyes  heheU  the  reward  of  the 
wicked.     And  to  what  did  they  owe  their  mar- 
Tellous  preservation?  Behold  upon  the  lintels  and 
the  door-posts  of  their  houses  those  red  and  gory 
streaks,  and  see  in  them  the  mystic  token,  and 
heaven^appointed  means  of  their  safety  and  pro- 
tection I  Yesj  brethren ;  they  were  saved  by  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb :  for  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded them  to  take  and  sprinkle  it  ob  the  lintel 
and  side-posts  of  their  doors,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised— a  promise  which  he  faithfully  kept — ^that 
when  he  saw  the  blood  he  would  pass  over  them, 
and  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  enter  into  their 
houses  to  smite  them,  when  he  smote  the  land  of 
Egrypt. 

And  did  you  never  hear,  my  brethren,  of  a  Nke 
deliverance  accomplished  by  a  like  means  ?    Only 
a  deliverance  fdi  more  comprehensive  in  its  extent 
and  in  which  we  have  all  a  nearer  interest.     Surely 
you  know  that  this  globe  which  we  inhabit,  as  a 
theatre  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  the  race  to  whidi 
we  belong,  as  the  sinful  posterity  of  a  rebel  and 
apostate  sire,  bad  provoked,  like  £gypt,  the  anger 
of  Jehovah.     Over  the  wide  earth,  created  to  be 
the  happy  abode  of  innocence  and  peaces  but  now 
pro&ned  by  our  impiety  and  contanunated  by  our 
guilt,  he  might  have  sent  forth  the  destroying; 
angel,  ffying  on  the  wings  of  darkness,  and  wim 
the  sword  of  vengeance  in  his  hand,  he  might  have 
commissioned  him  once  more  to  execute  a  wide 
and  indiscriminate  havoc  amoiig  the  habitations  of 
men,  cutting  off  not  the  first-born  only,  but  son 
and  sire  together,  yea,  exterminating  the  guihy 
species  both  root  and  branch.    And  what  arrested 
the  ana  of  vengeance  ?    Why  is  it  that  we  are 
this  day  alive,  blessed  with  so  many  proofa  of  our 
heavenly  Father's  love,  fed  by  his  bounty,  uro- 
tected  by  his  shield,  uphekl  by  hia  arm,  guided  by 
his  Word,  and  enriched  by  his  grace?     Why  is  it 
that  we  are  permitted  fondly  to  look  forward  to 
the  better  things  which  he  has  promised  to  do  for  us 
in  a  happier  land  beyond  the  grave  ?  Oar  text  alone 
can  answer  this  questioB.     U  is  because  **  Christ 
our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us."     Through 
his  blood  alone  have  we  obtained  redemption. 
Taken  by  the  hand  of  faith,  and  sprinkled  upon 
the  conscience,  it  becomes  our  shield  and  safe- 
guard in  o^wj  periL     The  sacred  token  marks 


all  who  bear  it  a?  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and 
securely  protects  them  from  the  fiends  of  darkness 
and  the  angela  of  destruction.  The  wondrous 
virtue  of  thtt  blood  has  hitherto  preserved  the 
world  uninjured  and  the  human  race  alive,  and  on 
the  last  day,  the  terrible  day  when  God  shall  come 
for  judgment,  it  is  only  through  the  wondrous 
virtue  of  this  blood  that  we  can  hope  to  escape  the 
fiery  indignation  which  in  full  vials  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  the  impenitent  and  nnbeheving,  uvolv- 
isg  them  in  everksting  and  irretrievable  perdition. 

Finally,  the  ancient  passover  procured  for  Israel 
emancipation  from  lumdage  and  oppression.  As 
a  means  to  that  it  was  at  first  appointed,  and 
as  a  memorial  of  it  the  Lord  commanded  the 
passover  to  be  afterwards  observed  as  an  annual 
les^aL  Not  only  did  the  Idood  of  the  paschal 
lamb  protect  them  from  divine  wrath,  hut  it 
opened,  as  it  were,  the  gates  of  their  prison- 
house,  and  paved  the  way  of  theiT  99aip9  from 
Egypt.  Terrified  and  amaaed  at  the  havoc  which 
had  been  wrought,  and  seeing,  in  the  safety  of 
Israel,  a  palpable  iBvidence  that  it  was  by  Israel's 
God,  and  on  Israel's  behalf,  that  the  vengeance 
had  been  executed,  the  Egyptians  no  longer  de- 
sired their  stay.  The  proud  oppressor  '*  rose  up 
in  the  night,  he  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
Egyptians,  and  called  for  Mosea  and  Aaron,  and 
said,  rise  up  and  get  you  forth  from  among  n^ 
people,  both  ye  and  the  chUdrep  of  Israels  and  go 
serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have  said.''  It  ia  added,  t^t 
**The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people 
that  they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste, 
for  they  said  we  be  all  dead  men."  Thus  emanci- 
pated from  their  bondage,  and  no  Icmger  restrained, 
the  children  oi  Israel  followed  their  iieavenly 
appointed  leader,  and  the  same  night  which  had 
been  signalized  by  so  great  and  memorable  a 
deliverance,  beheld  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  with 
their  backs  upon  Egypt,  where  they  and  their 
fethers  had  dwelt  four  nundred  and  Uiirty  years, 
and  whose  soil  they  had  so  plentifully  watered  with 
their  sweat  and  their  tears,  traveUing,  with  rapid 
pace,  and  with  still  more  eager  hopes,  to  the  hap- 
py land  of  which  the  Lord  had  said  that  he  wotud 
give  it  to  them- 

And  surely,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  hard  to  see, 
shadowed  forth  in  this  oonse^ence  of  the  ancient 
passover,  the  still  mon»  signal  ddiverance  ef  God's 
people,  in  every  age,  from  the  spiritual  thraldom 
of  sin  and  corruption.  Alas !  by  nature  we  are 
all  bondsmen  and  slaves.  The  oppressed  and  toil- 
worn  bnck-makers  of  Egypt  afford  but  too  sad 
and  dose  a  counterpart  to  the  state  in  which  we 
are  involved  by  nature,  and  in  which  we  are  ail 
bom  into  the  world.  Is  there  not  a  tyrant  who 
lords  it  over  us,  proud,  cniel,  and  inexorable  as 
Pharaoh  ?  Have  we  not  within  oar  bosoms  severe 
and  mercilesa  task-masters,  who  impose  upon  us 
hard  aad  hitter  kbours,  and  pay  us  no  other  wages 
but  shame,  and  remorse,  and  eternal  death  ?  Not 
less  intolemble  nor  less  degrading  is  this  bondage, 
because  we  sometimes  are  so  infatuated  as  to  love 
it,  and  so  debased  as  to  hug  the  chains  which  gnll 
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and  disgrace  ns.  Oh,  where  shall  we  find  a  de- 
liverer to  hreak  our  fetters  and  procure  us  eman- 
cipation ?  Look  again  to  the  great  Paschal  Lamh. 
<*  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  then  shall  ye  be 
free  indeed."  His  blood  not  only  shields  from  the 
penalties,  but  deliyers  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
Satan.  He  gave  it  for  our  ransom,  and,  except 
itself,  there  is  nothing  in  the  unirerse  which  can 
supply  motiTes  persuasive  and  powerful  enough  to 
subdue  our  evil  passions  and  move  us  to  renounce 
the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  to  give 
ourselves  up  as  the  willing  servants  of  holiness  and 
God.  •*  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me," 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  <<  for  I  thus  judge,  that  if 
one  died  for  all  then  were  all  dead»  but  He  died 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for  them 
and  who  rose  again." 

Let  me  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  share  in  these  blessings  with- 
out a  personal  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTURE, 

DERIVED  FROM  MODERN  RESEARCHES  ON 
EGITTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

PabtIL 
[Extracted  from  the  Atheiueuoi  of  July  22, 1837.] 

Wtne  must  always  have  been  a  rarity  in  Efirypt ;  for 
though  its  use  was  permitted  to  the  priests,  the  people 
were  only  allowed  to  drink  it  at  certain  festivals,  es- 
pecially that  of  Artemis  Bubastus,  when,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Herodotus,  more  wine  was  consumed  than 
in  all  the  year  besides.  At  other  times  tbey  drank  a 
kind  of  beer  made  from  barley.  This  liquor  being 
used  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  castes,  we  are  not 
to  expect  any  details  of  its  manufacture  on  the  monu- 
ments.  If  Uiere  were  any,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
identify  tbem,  for,  from  the  account  given  us  by 
Herodotus,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Egyptian  beer  was 
a  sort  of  sweet  wort,  it  was  but  slightly  fermented, 
and  as  no  hops  were  used  in  the  manu&cture,  it  was 
probably  made  only  in  small  quantities,  as  the  occasion 
required.  Yet,  from  the  monuments,  we  infer  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  was  at  one  time  popular  in 
Egypt,  though  it  could  only  have  been  cultivated  with 
success  in  a  few  of  the  high-lying  districts ;  and  when 
commerce  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  import  wine 
from  other  countries,  better  and  cheaper  than  tbey 
could  manufacture  it  themselves,  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  abandon  this  unprofitable  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  direct  their  attention  to  commodities  for 
which  nature  afforded  them  greater  facilities.  In  the 
age  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  wine  must  have  been 
manufactured  in  Egypt,  else  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he 
wotild  have  sent  it  with  the  other  products  of  Syria, 
which  he  gave  to  his  sons,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating Pharaoh's  minister,  his  unknown  son  Joseph. 
**  Take  of  the  best  fruits  iu  the  land  in  your  vessels, 
and  carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a  little  balm,  and  a 
little  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds." 
Gen.  xliii.  11.  But  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
judgments  that  God  was  about  to  inflict  on  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  would 
nppear  that  the  vines  were  not  important,  for  their 
destruction  forms  no  part  of  the  prophet's  denunciations 
agHin^t  Egypt,  as  it  does  of  his  menaces  against  the 
Syrians  and  Chaldeans. 

Other  circumstances,  indeed,  tend  to  prove  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  was  not  very  extensive;  we  find 


it  in  almost  every  instance  planted  in  the  gardeu ;  then 
are  few,  if  any,  separate  vineyards.  A  greater  a&aDbtf 
of  labourers  is  found  attending  to  the  vines  than  to  gjxy 
other  horticultural  produce ;  whence  we  may  eoDd«de, 
that  their  cultivation  reqtured  more  than  ordinary  ore, 
and  was  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  rather  than  an  oecupaaoa 
of  the  people. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  roota  moist ;  ikej 
were  inclosed  by  a  mound  or  wall,  and  water  wu 
brought  to  them  by  one  of  the  labourers.  Behoa 
found  the  grape-vine  growing  wild  in  the  region  ct' 
Fayoum,  near  the  lake  Moeris ;  but  from  hiin,  and  from 
other  authorities,  we  learn  that  the  fruit  is  dedcieat 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  grapes,  when  collected,  were  conveyed  in  bas- 
kets to  the  wine-vat.  This  was  not  a  moveahle 
utensil,  but  a  cistern,  either  dug  or  built,  general!}  the 
latter ;  when  the  fruit  was  collected  in  this  receptacle, 
men  and  women  were  employed  to  crush  it  by  treadivp 
To  this  operation,  there  are  frequent  allasioiis  in  Scrip- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth  has  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  poedc 
beauty  of  the  delineation  of  divine  vengesnce,  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  wine-press,  ia  Isaiah's 
description  of  the  Messiah's  rictory  over  tos  ene- 
mies. "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  firom  Edon,  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  that  U  gkrioos 
in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatneas  of  his 
strength?  I  that  speak  in  righteousnesa,  mighty  to 
save.  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  aad 
thy  garments  Uke  him  that  treadeth  in  the  winc-vrnt  ? 
I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone ;  and  of  the  peopU 
there  was  none  with  me :  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine 
anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury ;  and  their  blood 
shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  itaia 
all  my  raiment.  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine 
heart,  and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  oome.  A.ad  I 
looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help ;  and  I  wotidcrcd 
that  there  wus  none  to  uphold :  therefore,  mine  ova 
arm  brought  salvation  unto  me;  and  my  fury,  it  upheU 
me.  And  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  mng^r, 
and  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  itnll  bnjsf 
down  their  strength  to  the  earth."  Isaiah  Ixiit.  \^4x 
In  this  noble  burst  ot  poetry,  the  word  **  alone**  ha<  s 
peculiar  emphasis,  becaumf  it  waa  usxud  for  several  prr- 
sons  to  tread  together  in  the  \vine>pre&s.  The  rru^:ng 
of  the  gmpes,  the  spurting  forth  of  the  purple  j'j'ce, 
and  the  dark  stains  on  the  vesture,  naturally  sugrf^t 
an  image  of  the  waste  and  dei^truction  ensuing  from  the 
triumph  of  some  mighty  conqueror.  To  the  llebrrvii^ 
it  was  a  familiar  illustration,  for,  in  tbrir  biitfttsge, 
"  blood  of  the  grape"  is  an  ordinary  expreti^ioa  for  wice. 

Treading  out  the  grapes  was  an  exhilarating  employ- 
ment; in  all  the  reprt^seutations  of  the  procvaa  we 
imagine  that  we  can  see  joy  and  merriment,  procredin^ 
even  to  extravagance,  on  the  countenannes  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  This  circumstance  explains  another 
image  of  divine  vengeance  in  the  prophecies  of  JtTe- 
miah :  "  The  Lord  shall  mightily  roar  from  his  bah;ia. 
tion ;  he  shall  give  a  shout,  as  they  that  tread  ihc 
grapes,  agiiinst  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.**  Jn. 
XXV.  30.  We  find  women  sharing  the  pleasii^  toO  of 
grape- pressing ;  the  Greeks,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Anacreon,  exduded  them  from  an  employment  UkeJy 
to  inspire  them  with  a  love  to  the  intoxicating  jaic& 

Indeed,  so  ^eat  was  the  general  joy  tnspir^  by  the 
vintage,  that  its  cessation  is  one  of  the  piinishmmta 
denounced  by  Jeremiah  against  Moab :  **  Amf  joy  and 
gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  from  the 
land  of  Moab ;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  &iJ  firom  the 
wine- presses ;  none  shall  tread  with  shouting;  ihrt; 
shouting  shall  be  no  shouting.*'  Jer.  xlviU.  ^.  Wr 
have  a  similar  allusion  to  the  joy  of  the  vintage  la 
Isaiah's  denunciation, — which  is  bIm  against  himh: 
**  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  pi<»> 
sant  field ;  and  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  bt^* 


mg,  ndther  shall  there  be  shouting :  the  treftders  shall 
tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses ;  1  have  made  their  vin- 
tage shouting  to  cease."  Isa.  xvi.  10. 

The  crushed  pulp  of  the  grapes  sunk  into  the  bot> 
torn  of  the  vat  or  ostem ;  the  expressed  juice  flowed 
out  through  a  spout  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  cistern, 
about  one-third  of  its  height  from  the  ground.  The 
juice  was  imperfectly  extracted  by  the  treading  process, 
and  another  operation  was  required  to  render  available 
what  remained  in  the  trodden  pulp.  For  this  purpose 
a  bag,  made  of  flags  or  rushes,  was  provided,  in  which 
the  pulp  was  pbced,  and  compressed  by  twisting  the 
ends  of  the  bag  with  staves  or  hand-spikes.  The  editor 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  a  work  whose  judicious  illustra- 
tions convey  fuller  and  more  perfect  information  than 
all  the  foUoa  of  the  conunentators,  confirms  our  theory, 
that  the  bag  was  used  to  extract  the  juice  from  grapes 
already  subjected  to  the  treading  operation,  by  observ- 
ing, that  there  is  an  intermediate  process  in  the  supply 
of  fruit  to  the  bag.press ;  the  grapes  are  deposited  in 
large  buckets,  and  not  brought  directly  from  the  vines, 
as  they  are  to  the  treading-press. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  employments  most  frequently 
depicted  on  the  monuments.  It  is  recorded,  as  a  fear- 
ful aggravation  of  the  first  plague  of  Egypt,  **  the  fish 
that  was  in  the  river  died,"  Ex.  vii.  21 ;  and  the  first 
great  complaint  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  murmured 
against  Moses  in  the  Desert,  was,  '*  We  remember  the 
fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely."  Num.  xi.  5. 
Isaiah  alludes  to  the  importance  of  fish  to  the  Egyptians, 
when  denouncing  divine  vengeance  against  them :  **  The 
fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle 
into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets 

upon  the  waters  shall  languish And  they  shall  be 

broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices 
and  ponds  for  fish."  Isa.  xix.  8-— 10. 

We  have  briedy  noriced  flax  and  cotton  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  agricultural  produce ;  we  have  now  to  ex- 
amine their  importance  to  the  manufacturing  population 
of  Egypt.  Wben  the  prophet  wii^hes  to  describe  the 
misery  which  the  foolishness  of  the  Egyptian  princes 
was  likely  to  bring  on  the  labouring  classes  of  their 
subjects,  he  mentions  the  weavers  as  next  in  importance 
to  the  fishermen :  *'  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine 
flax,  and  they  that  weave  networks,  shall  be  confounded." 
Isaiah  xix.  9.  Instead  of  ''networks,"  the  margin 
of  our  Bibles  has  "  white  works,"  which  is  the  true 
transUition  ;  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, which  has  been  so  often  confounded  with  linen 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers.  The  linen  and 
cotton  were  exported  in  the  shape  of  yam.  We  are 
told  that  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
and  linen  yam ;  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen 
yarn  at  a  price."  1  Kings  x.  28.  And  the  linen  of 
Egypt  was  highly  valued  in  Palestine,  for  the  seducer, 
in  Proverbs,  says,  "  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  cover- 
ings of  tapestry,  with  carved  works,  with  fine  linen  of 
Egypt."  Proverbs  vii.  16.  Spinning  was  wholly  a 
female  employment ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  we  find 
work  frequently  performed  by  a  large  number  collected 
together,  as  if  the  &ctory  system  had  been  established 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

In  almost  every  example  of  embroidery  we  find  the 
mistress  of  the  house  either  superintending  the  work 
or  actually  engaged  in  it«  Our  dassical  readers  will  re- 
member that  Andromache  was  thus  employed  when  she 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hector : — 

Far  In  the  dote  rcccfi  of  the  dome, 
Pensive  she  ply'd  the  melancholy  loom ; 
A  growing  work  employed  her  secret  houra 
Confus'dly  gay  with  intermingled  flowers. 
Mow  (Vom  the  Wdlls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear. 
And  all  her  members  shake  with  sudden  fear ; 
Forth  ttom  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  fklla, 
AUrm'd.  aalonisbed  to  her  maids  she  calls. 

^  lUad,  XXII. 

Surcoats  onuunested  with  needle-work  formed  no 


small  part  of  the  ancient  warrior's  pride.  An  allusion 
is  made  to  the  custom  in  the  most  striking  passage  of 
Deborah's  triumphal  hymn,  **  The  mother  of  Sisera 
looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice, 
why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?  why  tarry  the 
wheels  of  his  chariots  ?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her^ 
yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself.  Have  they  not  sped  ? 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey  ?  to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers 
colours  of  needle- work,  of  divers  colours  of  needle- work 
on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil."  Judges  v.  28-30.  The  repetition  of  the  "  divers 
colours  "  In  this  passage,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  value 
that  was  anciently  set  on  this  embroidered  work. 

Herodotus  assures  us  that  weaving  was  especially  the 
business  of  men,  but  his  observation  must  be  understood 
to  apply  to  the  public  manufactories  rather  than  to  the 
employments  of  domestic  life.  The  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  given  by 
Minutola,  fi-om  the  tombs  of  Beni  Htdsan,  vol.  ii.  plate 
24 ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  its  peculiarities 
without  the  aid  of  colours,  but  they  may  perhaps  be 
understood  from  the  following  description.  The  weaver's 
loom  is  held  6fist  by  four  blocks,  securely  imbedded  in 
the  ground ;  the  workman  sits  on  that  part  of  the  web 
already  finished,  which  is  a  small  delicately  chequyred 
pattern  of  yellow  and  green ;  the  materials  spread  uround 
prove  to  us  that  the  byssus,  or  cotton  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  richest  cloths,  was  dyed  in  the  wool 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  weaver.  It  is 
manifest  also,  from  the  account  Moses  gives  us  of  the 
furnishing  of  the  tabernacle,  that  the  wool  was  fre- 
quently coloured  before  it  was  given  to  the  female 
weavers  and  spinners.  He  says,  "all  the  women  that 
were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought 
that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  snd  of  purple,  and 
of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen."  Exodus  xxxv.  25.  The  sa- 
cred historian  also  mentions  a  material  for  spinning  which 
we  have  not  positively  identified  on  the  mouuinents, 
though  we  think  that  in  some  instances  its  presence  is 
probable :  '*  And  all  the  women  whose  hearts  stirred 
them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair."   Exodus  xxxv.  26. 

Moses  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  preparation  of 
gold  in  wires  to  be  interwoven  with  the  more  precious 
cloths.  "  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plutes 
and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the 
purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with 
cunning  work."  Exodus  xxxix.  3.  Cloth  of  golden  tissue 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  monuments,  and  specimens  of  it 
have  been  found  rolled  about  the  mummies,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  wire  was  originally  in- 
terwoven, or  subsequently  inserted  by  the  embroiderer. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  of  mutual  illustra- 
tion between  the  scriptural  records  and  the  Egyptian 
monuments  is  derived  fi-om  the  forty-fifth  Psaliu,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Psalm  was  a  hymeneal  ode 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  Solomon's  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  although  it  is  allowed  on  all  bands 
to  have  a  much  higher  purport,  prophetically  referring 
to  the  majesty  and  grace  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
As  many  of  the  illustrations  we  have  derived  from  the 
monuments  are  new,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
commentators,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  Psalm 
rather  than  of  the  main  subject,  the  textile  fabrics  of 
Egypt,  in  the  order  of  our  remarks.  The  title  of  the 
Psalm  is  of  some  importance ;  it  la  headed,  '*  To  the 
chief  musician  upon  Shosbannim,  for  the  sons  of  Korah, 
Maschil,  a  song  of  loves."  The  word  Shosbannim  has 
puzzled  the  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian;  it 
sigiufies  ** lilies,"  and  t^ey  all  declare  that  '* lilies" 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  hymeneal  ode  was  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  the  female  attendants  of  the 
J^yptian  princess,  and  they  are  called  "  the  lilies,**  not 
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only  by  B  poetic  reference  to  the  lotus-lilies  of  tlie  Kile» 
but  by  ft  direct  allusion  to  tbeir  custom  of  makinj^  the 
lotus-lily  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  tbeir  head-dress, 
ghostiaiinim,  then,  instead  of  being  the  name  of  an  un- 
known turie,  as  most  of  the  commentators  ass^rt^  is*  a 
poetic  allusion  at  once  to  the  country,  the  beauty,  and 
the  dress  of  the  female  choristers. 

Maschil  signiftes  "  instruction ; "  the  word  rendered 
••  of  loves."  ( Jediditb)  signifies  also  •«  the  beloved  one," 
or,  by  a  slight  change  ih  the  i)ointing,  "  the  lovely  or 
beloved  girls ; "  tbat  is,  th^  female  attendants  for  whose 
instruction  tbd  ode  was  composed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourtisenth 
verses.  *'  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  Within  ; 
her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gOld«  She  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  king  in  niiment  of  needlework ;  the  rifgins, 
her  companions  that  follow  her,  shall  be  brought  unto 
thee."  The  first  clause  refers  to  the  light  fine  t«xture  of 
the  Egyptian  muslins ;  they  were  so  delicate  as  to  receive 
the  name  of  **  woven  air,"  through  whidi  the  whole 
fbrm  is  distinctly  displayed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  "wrought 
gold  "  both  in  the  weaving  and  the  embroidery  of  Egypt; 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  alone  referred  to  by  the  term 
••  needle- work,"  but  We  do  not  find,  from  the  monu- 
ments, embroidery  much  practised  as  a  trade  distinct 
from  weaving.  It  is  sumdently  evident,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  art  of  dyeing  had  made  as  great 
progress  as  that  of  weaving.  The  varioiis  colours, 
white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  and  black,  artf  met 
with  in  beautifiil  perfection,  but  without  mixture,  for 
it  appears  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  know  how  to 
proQuce  a  variety  of  shades  by  mixing  and  blending 
their  colours.  In  one  of  Rosellini's  plates,  however, 
we  think  that  we  have  found  an  example  of  an  attempt 
to  produce  the  varying  shades  of  shot-silk.  But  no 
one  can  look  at  the  number  and  richness  of  the  colours 
without  being  tompcUed  to  inquire  whether  their  dye- 
stutfs  were  indigenous  or  imported  from  abroad.  W^ 
have  rieason  to  believe  that  the  blue  is  derived  from 
indigo,  which  neither  the  monuments  nor  the  historians 
notice  among  the  productions  of  Egypt.  It  was  most 
probably  obtained  from  India.  In  a  naval  combat  on 
the  Red  Sea,  forming  a  compartment  in  one  of  the 
pictures  supposed  to  represent  the  wars  of  Sesostris, 
we  have  Hindus,  or  a  nation  cognate  to  them,  engaged 
in  fight  wth  the  Egyptians,  and  if  there  was  a  warlike, 
there  might  also  have  been  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations.  It  is  probable  that  dye-stuff's 
were  obtained  from  the  Tyrians;  their  scarlet  And 
purple  colours  have  been  always  celebrated ;  they  had 
an  extensive  commerce  through  Babylon  With  the 
interior  of  central  Asia ;  and  their  trade  with  Egypt 
was  so  extensive  that  they  established  a  factory  at 
Memphis,  under  the  protection  of  theiir  national  goddess 
Astarte.  This  intercourse  must  have  been  anterior  to 
the  days  of  Solomon,  for  in  his  hymeneal  ode,  one  of  the 
encouragements  he  holds  out  to  his  Egyptian  bride  is, 
••  The  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gifl." 
Psalm  xlv.  12.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Tyrian 
trade  with  Egypt,  and  its  description,  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  hi  his  account  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre.  *«  Pine 
linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  >vas  that  which 
thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail.      Ezekiel  xxvil.  7. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  works  in  metal,  whidi  rank 
next  in  importance  to  weaving.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  for  all 
the  implements  not  formed  of  gold  and  diver,  are 
painted  green,  and  must  manifestly  have  been  made  Of 
brass.  We  need  not  remind  our  classical  readers  that 
all  the  weapons  mentioned  by  Homer  are  said  to  have 
been  formed  of  this  metaL  Casting  must  have  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  for  mdst,  if  not 
fdl,  of  th^  war  thariot«  are  brazen;  a  drcumstMce 


proved  not  only  by  their  green  colditt;  Imt  hf  &l^ke> 

ness  and  neatness  of  their  wheels,  nd  thetr  beiziluA 
ornaments,  too  elaborate  to  have  been  oirwtL  Swi*, 
quivers,  knives,  axes,  and  adsea,  are  mil  fomed  bvs,  ^ 
same  material,  and  «Ten  some  bows  appear  to  tan 
been  formed  6[  this  metaL  As  there  were  uo  man  t. 
Egypt,  it  seems  pnobable  that  ^e  great  qtiantity  k 
metal  required  in  the  arts  was  obtained  firom  theb- 
tenor  of  Afiriea.  Copper,  in  hardnesa,  bears  1^  pv«. 
portion  to  iron  of  about  eight  to  nine,  aod  vaa  tkcr^m 
not  very  mndi  inferior  to  it  befbre  the  art  of  foma.* 
the  latter  into  steel  was  discovered.  The  maaamemk 
cleaHy  show  us  that  iron  was  either  unknowa  or  tt^ 
used  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Phar«oh%  asid  tk? 
drcumstance  tends  strohgiy  to  demonatraie  the  SRh> 
quity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  eonsequendj  its  aodtes.. 
tidty  as  a  contemporary  document,  when  w^  fiad  thst 
invariably  thtft  metals  described  as  employed  fer  msp  or 
ornament,  are  those  only  which  appear  <»  tke  Maatn 
monuments  of  Egypt.  Thus  Beiabel  ia  aaid  to  hate 
been  instructed  *'  16  devise  cunning  woriu»  to  wok  in 
gold,  in  aUver,  and  in  bnsn.**  EjEodus  zxxL  4.  it 
may  be  necessuy  to  add,  that  in  Hebrew  ^  sace 
word  signifies  both  brass  and  copper ;  oar  trssdstoM 
invariably  use  the  former,  even  when  the  naA^  <W*^ 
is  mentioned.  The  account  given  of  the  stnieture  of 
the  tabemade  proves  that  metallurgy  must  hav^  beea 
well  understood  in  the  days  of  Moses,  aad  bam  the 
description  of  the  golden  calf,  we  may  infer  iltat  the 
easting  of  idols  and  statues  was  no  uncommon  proclke. 
Gildinff  was  certainly  understood  by  the  Egyptisas,  tor 
we  find  traces  of  it  on  the  mummies  and  the  mass y 
cases.  It  would  be  too  long  a  digresaioR  to  tnsts^e 
whether  the  **  overlaying  the  boards  of  the  taber!toe> 
with  gold,"  Ejcodus  kxxvi.  S4,  reffers  to  gil&v  or  a 
covering  of  thin  plates ;  but,  in  support  of  the  foraer 
view,  we  may  notice  that  the  weight  of  the  {^its 
would  have  rendered  the  tabernacle  very  diffiodt  d 
transport,  and  a  positive  inctunbnince  to  the  IsneBtef 
in  their  journeying  through  the  desert  ;  tiie  aoMMiat  rf 
gold,  tod,  collected  by  Moses,  would  not  haw  supplied 
sufficient  material  for  plates,  however  fhfi*^  to  eurtf 
the  entire  edifice ;  and,  finallv,  the  word  here  readsesf 
"  overlaying,  "  is  the  same  *used  to  describe  Iht  i^ 
corating  of  the  carved  work  in  S<^o!B0Q*a  tcfipte, 
which  must  have  been  gilding,  as  plates,  however  this. 
Would  have  concealed  the  tracery  and  foliage  desenM  ta 
have  been  wrought  with  so  much  artistic  skllL 

Metal  mirrors  were  in  common  use  amonp  ffte  aa» 
dent  Egyptians ;  they  occasionaHy  appear  on  &  vsaii- 
ments,  and  are  mentioned  by  Moses  in  the  aecosst  of 
the  brazen  laver.  "  He  made  the  laver  of  bfa»«  asd 
the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looking-glasaes  (soetsl 
mirrors)  of  the  women  assembling.^  Exodus  xxxr^ 
8.  The  Egyptian  women  of  rank  appear  to  hare  a^d 
mirrors  of  burnished  silver.  IBells,  chabia,  ear-rn^^, 
and  other  metallic  ornaments,  are  not  only  depac;«d  od 
the  monuments,  but  found  in  the  tomlM^ 


A  LETTER  TO  A  CHRISTIAW  F&IEin>  IS 

AFFLICTION. 

Bt  the  Rsr.  &  Sacpffov, 

HfmUter  ^tkt  Seotdk  Ckmth,  Vtktt^B  Qm^i  TTrfte 
Mt  Dear  Fribko, — 1  am  glad  to  find  that  yocr  are  so 
much  recovered  £rom  the  severe  indispositioii  «f  bt^iy 
with  which  you  have  been  lately  exerdsed.  &kTi«a« 
is  one  of  those  evils  sin  has  bmnght  upon  qs,  am}  fro^n 
which  few  are  always  exempt  in  this  mortal  state.  Tt« 
human  frame  is  of  so  delicate  a  make,  so  tendei  xu  al 
iu  parts,  tWt  it  is  eaSUy  impaired,  and  sonaetim«s  tl« 
least  inattendon  will  lay  a  foundation  for  aome  dra^ 
ful  ttsfasp,  whlfch  win  not  lose  iu  bold,  ttU  it  has  «^ 
stroyed  the  vitals,  and  brought  ito  poasesaor  to  :^ 
bt)ase  appoiitteA  fbt  Ifl  liVin?,  _Bow«Ter,  I  woidd  >< 


thankfy,  with  yon,  tliat  tlie  Lord  htii  been  pleated  to 
restore  you  your  wonted  hea]th  {  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  eee,  that  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  ail 
events  bath  been  infinitely  wise  in  causing  you  to  pass 
through  the  fire.  As  we  are  semetimee  led  to  f  et  a 
greater  ralue  upon  our  blessingi!,  by  being  for  a  time 
depriy^ed  Off  them ;  so,  perhaps,  (after  this  trial,)  should 
vou  eiijoy  your  health  in  fitture,  vou  will  be  more 
thankfbl  for  it,  and  more  earefiil  of  it 

Need  I  remind  you,  thai  no  child  of  God  escapes  the 
rod  ?  He  **  scoui^th  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 
If  ye  endure  chastening,  Ooddealeth  with  you  as  with 
•ons ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  chasteneth 
not?**  Heb.  n.  12.  The  wicked  are  often  permitted 
to  enjoy  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  in  the  pursuit  of 
earthly  vanities,  and  in  the  gratincation  (Mf  their  own 
corrupt  desires ;  hut  our  Heavenly  Father  lovet  his 
childreti  too  dearly,  and  has  purchased  them  at  too  ex- 
alted a  price,  to  suffer  them  to  fall  a  prej  to  the  god  of 
this  world.  He  allows  the  ungodly  to  enjoy  their  short- 
lived happiness  now;  but  having  reserved  a  better  in- 
heritance for  his  people,  he  trains  them  up  by  certain 
rules,  and  according  to  a  certain  plan  of  discipline,  till 
all  the  dross  of  their  character  is  purged  away,  and 
they  are  fitted  for  the  presence  of  angels  and  glorified 
aaiuts  above.  And  what  child  of  God  ever  escaped 
affliction  ?  If  we  look  at  Moses,  at  Abraham,  at  Job,  at 
David,  at  Daniel,  at  the  apostles,  and  at  all  the  first 
Christians,  we  see  that  the  page  which  unfolds  their 
history  is  but  the  record  of  their  afflictions.  And  why 
should  any  disciple  of  Jesus  suppose  that  he  shall  escape 
afiliction?  Is  the  servant  greater  than  his  master?  And 
shall  we  be  ashamed  to  follow  in  His  footsteps,  who 
was  emphatically  **  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief?  "  Affliction,  my  dear  frioid,  is  the  conse- 
crated path  that  eonducu  to  heaven ;  and  it  is  "  through 
much  tribulation  that  we  are  to  enter  the  kingdom." 
Actsxvi.  22. 

Some  of  the  dispeosationB  of  Divine  Providenoe  are 
exceedingly  painful  and  mysterious.  They  deprive  us 
of  property,  of  health,  and  of  the  desire  of  our  eyes, 
with  a  stroke.  They  make  our  hearts  desolate,  and 
render  our  house  **  the  house  of  mourning."  But, 
when  sanctified,  they  are  often  the  means  of  more  than 
ordinary  communion  with  our  God.  We  see  his  hand 
g-uiding  and  inflicting  them;  we  hear  his  voice  speak- 
ing to  us  by  them ;  we  feel  his  influence  accompanying 
them  ;  and  we  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord, — ^let  him  do  what 
seemeth  good  in  his  sight."  And  when  this  is  the  case, 
we.  have  fellowship  with  God,  and  the  merciful  design 
of  afHiction  is  answered.  For  as  Absalom  set  JoaVs 
field  on  fire,  in  order  to  gain  an  interview  with  him ; 
80  God  often  sends  some  fiery  trial  to  us,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  himself,  that  we  may 
have  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  though  the  fur- 
nace through  which  we  have  to  pass  be  seven  times 
heated,  yet  one  like  the  Son  of  man  is  always  there, 
and  there  "  we  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  sufTer- 
iiigs."  Blessed  Jesus!  thou  hast  been  a  man  of  sorrows; 
thou  art  touched  with  the  feeling  of  all  our  infirmi- 
ties ;  every  string  that  trembles  in  our  bosom,  produces 
a  vibration  in  thine  own ;  and  thou  art  nigh  unto  them 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  savest  sudi  as  are  of  a 
contrite  spirit. 

Let  us,  my  dear  friend,  seek  rightly  to  improve 
every  trying  dispensation.  When  we  feel  the  smart 
of  the  rod  in  our  persons,  our  families,  or  our  circum- 
stances, let  us  examine  ourselves,  and,  under  divine 
assistance,  seek  to  know  the  reason  why  God  contends 
with  us.  Perhaps  there  is,  as  one  remarks,  some  sin 
uJimortified,  some  temper  highly  ofifensive  in  his  sight, 
some  neglected  duty  that  looks  us  in  the  fiice  and  re- 
proaches OS,  some  idol  to  which  our  hearts  ^ng  with 
criminal  determination.  Perhaps  our  closet  testifier 
against  tti»  that  wa  hiiv»  not  fireqiM«ted  Hi  our  Bibla» 


that  we  have  not  perused  it;  our  sasctuary,  that  we 
have  not  profited  by  its  ordinances.  Be  assured,  that 
when  God  aflflicts,  it  is  not  without  a  cause.  O  try, 
then,  to  find  out  the  cause ;  and  pray  that  it  may  be 
removed — that  the  frown  of  your  heavei^  Father  may 
be  exchanged  for  his  gracious  smihs.  Then  only  do 
afflictions  benefit  us,  when  they  check  our  pride  and 
vanity,  when  they  strengthen  our  faith,  when  they  en- 
liven our  zeal,  when  they  revive  our  hope  and  joy, 
when  they  diminish  the  influence  of  present  things, 
when  they  quicken  the  wheels  of  Christian  obedience, 
and  prompt  us  to  a  more  uninterrupted  communion 
^vith  God.  By  these  few  hinta,  you  may  know  whe- 
ther your  aflSictions  have  been  sanctified  to  you ;  and 
if  they  have  not,  do  not  wonder  if  they  are  repeated  : 
indeed  they  will  be  repeated,  if  you  are  a  child  of  God. 

The  design  of  affliction  is  to  awaken  to  reflection,  to 
abase  in  penitence,  and  to  bring  the  soul  to  God. 
But  how  aJarming  is  the  situation  of  those  who,  after 
all  they  endure,  remain  impenitent,  unconverted,  un- 
sanctified  I  It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  sufiTer,  and  not  to 
be  benefited  by  sufiTering;  it  presents  a  melancholy 
case  to  pass  through  scenes  of  aidversity,  and  to  be  no 
better  for  them ;  yet  this,  alas  1  is  no  uncommon  case, 
and  the  issue  must  be  dreadful*  Let  us  lay  the,  subject 
to  heart ;  it  demands  the  closest  application.  Those 
who  continue  unhumbled  and  unholy  under  the  disdp- 
line  of  the  Almighty,  and  against  the  voice  of  his  Son, 
will  ere  long  have  to  make  a  dismal  exchange  of  worlds ; 
they  will  pass  from  trials  here  to  bitter  anguish  here- 
after ;  and  will  sink  from  the  sorrows  of  time  into  the 
unutterable  tormenu  of  eternity.  May  God,  of  his  in- 
finite mercy,  prevent  this  wretched  result  I  May  we 
have  an  interest  in  the  paternal  love  of  God ;  may  we 
have  the  eternal  Jehovah  as  our  covenanted  Father, 
and  our  never  changing  friend.  O  I  if  we  have  but  the 
*'  everlasting  arms  underneath  iis,"  in  aflSiction  or  in 
death,  we  shall  have  a  pillow  on  which  to  rest  with 
composure  and  delight.  What  is  all  the  world  without 
this  ?  To  enter  the  furnace  of  affliction  without  the 
attendance  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  is  to  have  the  first  sparks 
of  the  flames  of  hell  kindling  upon  us  1  But,  O  forget 
not  that  Jesus  is  the  way  to  hit  Father's  heart — the 
only  way.  In  your  union  to  him,  you  will  have  a  pledge 
of  all  present  and  all  future  good.  With  his  arm  on 
which  to  lean,  the  wilderness,  even  of  this  perplexed 
life,  will  begin  to  wear  a  smile,  and  the  desert  of  afflic- 
tion itself  will  blossom  as  the  rose. 

I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  Lord  will  ^o  OA  to 
restore  your  wonted  health,  that  your  animal  frame  may 
be  strengthened,  and  above  all,  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  Him,  in  the  light  of  whose  countenance  is 
life,  and  whose  ^vour  is  as  the  doud  of  the  latter  rain. 
If  he  be  with  us  all  wiU  be  well,  whether  we  are  in  health 
or  sickness,  prosperity  or  adversity,  li£e  or  death ;  but 
without  him,  we  can  do  nothing,  eiijoy  nothing,  or  say 
nothing  to  any  good  purpose.  The  most  abject  situa- 
tion is  pleasant  when  he  smiles — the  most  elevated 
miserable  when  he  frowns.  We  are  ready  to  sink  un:. 
der  the  smallest  trial,  destitute  of  his  presence ;  but  we 
can  rejoice  in  the  greatest,  when  he  communicates  to 
us  his  grace.  Ilappy  are  those  who  see  themselves 
weak,  that  Christ  may  strengthen  them,— that  feel 
themselves  aa  nothing,  that  Christ  may  be  all  and  in 
all  unto  them.  Such  will  be  able  to  discern  his  vrisdom 
in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  eiid  admire 
his  wonderftil  love  and  unmerited  kindness  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  while  they  are  enabled  to  be  sttbmiasive 
and  patient  hi  every  tru^  happy  and  composed  in  every 
difllculty,  thankful  for  every  cross  at  well  as  for  every 
comfort-,  and  at  last  go  off  triumphmttly  to  the  world 
of  glory  above. 

That  we  may  enter  iMto  that  rest  whidi  remidns  fof 
the  neoplc  of  Ood,  Is  the  prn^er  of  ygut  unwovtlrr  b«i 
wiOing  serviiH. 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

INVITATION   TO    THE   L0RD*8   TABLC. 

This  is  the  feast  of  heavenly  wine. 

And  God  invites  to  sup ; 
The  juices  of  the  livine  Vine 

Were  press'd  to  fill  the  cup. 

O  bless  the  Saviour,  ye  that  eat, 

With  royal  dainties  fed; 
Not  heaven  affords  a  costlier  treat. 

For  Jesus  is  the  bread. 

The  vile,  the  lost,  he  calls  to  them 
Ye  trembling  souls,  appear  I 

The  righteous  in  their  own  esteem 
Have  no  acceptance  here. 

Approach,  ye  poor,  nor  dare  refuse 
The  banquet  spread  for  you. 

Dear  Saviour,  this  is  welcome  news, 
Then  I  may  venture  too. 

If  guilt  and  sin  afford  a  plea. 

And  may  obtain  a  place, 
Surely  the  Lord  will  welcome  me, 

And  I  shall  see  his  face. 


CowpER. 


^HB   BUTFERINOS  OP  THE  REDEEMER,- 
▲  SACRAMENTAL   HYMN. 

The  Saviour,  what  a  noble  flame 

Was  kindled  in  his  breast. 
When  hasting  to  Jerusalem, 

He  march*d  before  the  rest  1 

Good-will  to  men,  and  zeal  for  God, 
His  every  thought  engross ; 

He  longs  to  be  baptized  with  blood. 
He  pants  to  reach  the  cross. 

With  all  his  sufferings  full  in  view. 

And  woes  to  us  unknown. 
Forth  to  the  task  his  spirit  flew ; 

'Twas  love  that  urged  him  on. 

Lord,  we  return  thee  what  we  can  I 
Our  hearts  shall  sound  abroad. 

Salvation  to  the  dying  Man, 
And  to  the  rising  God ! 

And  while  thy  bleeding  glories  here 
Engage  our  wondering  eyes. 

We  learn  our  lighter  cross  to  bear, 
And  hasten  to  the  skies. 


COWPER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Dnmkard  reclaimed. — The  following  anecdote 
was  related  by  John  Eastward,  of  Yorkshire,  a  hawker : 
— As  I  passed  through  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  I  asked  a 
poor  woman  to  buy  a  religious  tract.  She  replied, 
••  Away  with  you  and  your  tracts."  I  turned  round  and 
threw  one  in  at  the  door,  and  the  wind  carried  it  under 
the  table.  The  man  of  the  house  came  home,  saw  it, 
took  it  up,  and  read  the  title,  '*  Wonderful  Advantages 
of  Drunkenness ; "  he  left  his  dinner,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  After  he  got  to  bis  work,  he  read  it  again. 
In  the  evening  his  companions  missed  him  at  the  ale- 
house ;  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  inquired  where 
he  w&s  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  said  he  had  been 
reading  a  religious  tract.  At  this  account  of  himself, 
they  one  and  all  laughed,  and  said  he  was  going  to  turn 
methodist.  His  neighbours  said,  **  John  P.  was  sober 
last  night ;"  which  quite  surprised  them,  as  this  seldom 
occurred.     But  from  this  time  he  kept  from  the  public- 


house,  and  begm  to  pay  his  debts.  His  wife  toM  all 
who  inquired  about  him,  that  the  cause  of  tL>  zna 
change,  was  reading  a  religioua  tract,  entitle^  "Tie 
Wonderful  Advantages  of  Drunkenness,"  wkic&kfixr 
man  bad  thrown  in  at  their  door.  After  boo;  my 
two  years,  I  returned  to  that  neighbourhood  afu. 
I  stopped  at  a  public-house,  about  two  mila  ixx: 
from  the  village  before  named,  and  offered  mj  tneb 
for  sale.  One  of  the  persons  in  the  room,  with  i  dre&; 
fid  oath,  said,  I  was  one  of  those  ranters  or  metbodi^i 
that  had  made  their  companion  mad.  The  vomu  a 
the  house  said,  **  Do  you  call  him  mad?  Then  I  ri 
you  were  like  him ;  then  you  would  pay  the  fire  poia& 
you  owe  me ;  for  he  hais  paid  me  eveiy  fuUm  a 
owed  me,  and  all  in  less  than  two  years.**  On  esttfiof 
a  house,  about  a  mile  further,  I  was  infonoed,  tbt  tk 
tract  I  had  thrown,  two  years  before,  into  s  poor  wi 
house,  had  made  him  another  man.  At  length  I  irhre 
at  the  village.  A  woman  looked  very  hard  at  ine,  d 
said,  "  Are  you  not  the  man  who  sold  me  sooe  tan 
about  two  years  ago  ?  *'  I  said  I  was.  Then  she  nic 
"  I  have  eighteen-pence,  which  a  friend  left  for  yoii, 
and  now  you  must  go  with  me  to  the  boose  where «.; 
threw  the  tract  in,  which  the  wind  carried  under  '}t 
table,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  woman  ^ill  not  tell  vx 
to  go  away  now."  As  soon  as  1  entered,  the  vca. 
informed  her  I  was  the  old  man  she  so  much  ri>:/ 
to  see.  She  cried  out,  *'  What !  that  dear  man  tt, 
threw  in  the  tract  ?  "  and,  running,  she  look  hci 
my  hand,  and  said,  "  I  humbly  beg  your  pankw  M 
what  1  said ;  I  was  in  a  passion,  and  rile  and  virkfi' 
She  bade  me  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  md  her  ba.^ 
would  be  there  in  a  few  minutes.  As  soon  nhtrof 
in,  she  told  him  who  I  was.  He  took  me  very  bcv 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  **  Blessed  was  that  boiL'  Vit.-. 
you  threw  the  tract  into  my  house,  and  tbri<tbl«>^ 
IS  that  God  who  directed  you  to  one  so  wicked.  I  n- 
then  poor  and  wretched ;  spent  most  of  my  uat  is  ty 
ale-house :  but  now,  thank  God,  I  have  a  house  of  ct 
own,  and  it  is  my  greatest  delight  to  come  home  iV 
the  labours  of  the  day,  and  talk  of  the  goodoei^  oi  '^ 
God  which  directed  me  to  the  reading  of  lit  VA 
•  The  Wonderful  Advantages  of  Drunkennes*." 

The  Power  of  the  Word. — In  the  pariih  of  thf  kta 
Rev.  L.  Richmond,  was  a  dissolute,  thoughtli^  ua, 
who  bitterly  persecuted  religion  in  those  whopf«w< 
it.  He  had  formed  a  secret  resolution  ncTcr  nort  la 
enter  the  church.  Circumstances,  however,  wk?**''*^ 
him  to  alter  his  determination.  Mr  R.  pmeiieii  ftoo 
Psalm  li.  10 ;  •'  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  awl 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  Sharper  tbao  atwt»- 
edged  sword  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  in  itsappHoiifi: 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  this  poor  man,ii  pro^^ 
to  be  "  the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  io  p:ea^ 
He  confessed,  that  immediately  on  bia  retuni  htce. 
he,  for  the  first  time,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  tffX 
and  tears  poured  forth  the  strong  emotions  of  bi<A'<^ 
in  the  language  of  the  publican,  "  God  be  roerdful  i. 
me  a  sinner  1 ' 


•««  Separate  Numben  from  the  wnninwwfmfpt  m^^ 
tinea  be  had  to  complete  aeta. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  FAITH. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cormack,  D.D., 

Minister  of  Stow, 

No.  IV. 

FAtTR  CONSIDERED  AS  A  DDTY, — OBJECTIONS. 

Xh£  last  topic  considered  was,  what  are  the 
things  to  be  believed  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  of 
which  the  blessed  result  is  the  salvation  of  him 
who  believes  them.  This  is  what  is  commonly 
€*xpressed  by  **  saving  faith."  We  shall  now  con- 
sider this  faith  in  Christ  as  a  "  commanded  duty," 
and  we  hope  to  show  that  the  command  is  reason- 
able, and  that  the  objections  to  it  are  futile  and 
untenable. 

To  show  that  it  is  a  commanded  duty,  we  have 
only  to  quote  the  apostle's  language,  1  John  iii.  2, 3, 
<*  This  is  His  commandment,  that  we  should  believe 
on  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  love 
one  another,  as  he  gave  us  commandment."  Every 
one  knows  that  what  are  called  good  works  con- 
sist of  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  our  Saviour  calls 
obedience  to  the  command  to  believe  in  him  a 
*<  work ;"  and  as  involving  all  good  works,  and  all 
that  constitutes  them  good,  he  calls  it  '<  the  work," 
and  "the  work  of  God."  The  connection  in 
which  the  passage  occurs  is  this  :  our  Lord  hav- 
ing' fed  the  five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  the  multitude  came  next  day  to  hear 
his  instructions  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  miracle 
by  which  he  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  he  exhorted 
them  not  to  "  labour  or  work  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  unto  ever- 
liisting  life.  Then  said  they  unto  him,"  under  the 
influence  of  that  carnal  tendency,  which  renders 
men  desirous  to  establish  a  claim  of  right  on  the 
divine  favour,  "  what  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye 
believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent." 

There  is  no  man,  except  the  brutalized  victim 
of  vice,  and  devoted  slave  of  Satan,  that  ever  doubts 
the  reasonableness  of  being  commanded  to  obey 
God ;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  will  be  found,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  men  limit  their  notions  of  obe- 
dience to  outward  acts.     They  feel  the  reasonable- 
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ness  of  engaging  in  the 
the  worship  of  God,  and 
ous,  and  compassionate  t 
seem  to  overlook  the  or 
to  these  acts,  and  the  wa 
an  abomination  in  the  si^ 
is  love  to  God,  on  the  or 
fellow-creatures,  on  the  ot 
that  "  love  is  the  fulfillii 
be  particularly  noted,  we 
God  with  all  the  heart,  a 
mind,  and  to  love  our  ) 
Now,  I  am  not  aware 
reasonableness   of  the   < 
generally  at  least,  even  c 
are  living  in  enmity  to 
then,  can  there  be  love  ti 
helieft  not  only  in  the  ex 
butes  and  qualities  of  the 
indeed,  is  the  object  of  \ 
possesses  ?     For  if  these 
mains  as  the  object  of  a 
to  love,  then,  implies  obe( 
mand  to  believe ;  for  bei 
which  it  necessarily  imp 
love,  as  the  less  must  be 
And  as  love  to  God  is  a 
sonableness   is  unquestio 
questionable  that  belief,  w 
exist,  is  also  reasonable, 
motive,  arising  from  love 
outward  act  acceptable,  an 
the  act,  whatever  it  be,  is 
it  is  because  there  can  be 
love,  and  no  love  without 
saith,  "  without  faith  it 
God." 

Any  man  that  thinks 
that  all  that  constitutes  ob 
to  the  mental  powers  and 
as  it  is  commonly  expres 
and  the  heart.  It  is  the  t 
that  is  the  object  of  all 
school  of  Christ,  by  wbic 
for  heaven.  It  is  by  this 
by  our  bodily  organs,  and 
which  they  are  composed, 
God  himself ;  and  it  is  oi 
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Him  who  is  a  Spirit  is  impressed.      It  is  the 
trainin|[  of  this  immortal  part  of  us,  and  that 
which  He  more  properly  call  ourselves,  that  is  the 
great  object   of  all  the   divine  communications 
made  to  our  guilty  race.     It  is  the  right  govern- 
ment and  exercise  of  these  powers  that  constitute 
duty  ;  and  as  to  the  corporeal  organs,  they  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed,  when 
they  are  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
nobler  faculties.     This  is  all  so  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible, that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  dwell 
on  it,  or  introduce  any  illustration  of  it;  but 
when  we  consider  how  many  there  are  who,  from 
want  of  reflection  and  discrimination,  are  apt  to 
confound  the  plainest  truths,  then  we  see  the  ne- 
cessity of   giving  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  Let 
us,  then,  take  a  very  simple  illustration :  We  employ 
an  ingenious  artist  to  execute  some  nice  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  he   does  it  to   our  admiration. 
Now,  on  what  is  it  that  our  commendation  is 
bestowed  ?     Is  it  on  the  artist's  bodily  members, 
that  were  employed  in  the  work,  or  the  tools  he 
used  ?     No ;  but  it  is  on  the  presiding  mind,  that 
directed  these  bodily  members,  and  guided  them 
in  the  employment  of  these  tools.      So  in  the 
Christian's  obedience,  however  we  may  admire 
the  outward  acts  of  firmness,  and  fortitude,  and 
self-denial,  and  his  manifold  and  unwearied  la- 
bours of  love,  it  is  on  the  inward  invisible  pre- 
siding mind,  directing  every  bodily  act,  that  all 
our  commendation  is  bestowed.     It  is  to  the  faith 
?nd  love  that  glided  that  mind  that  we  trace  the 
noble  outward  acts.     The  tree  was  made  good, 
and  therefore  its  fruits  are  good.     We  may  see, 
then,  how  it  is  that,  without  faith,  there  can  be 
nothing  good  in  us,  and  how  it  is  that  "  whatso- 
ever is  not  of  faith  is  sin."     We  may  see,  also, 
the  reasonableness  of   the  command  to   believe 
God's  testimony  concerning  his  Son,  and  of  our 
eternal  happiness  depending  on  our  doing  so,  as 
the  Scriptures  frequently  declare  that  it  does,  in 
such  language  as  this, — *<  he  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
Innumerable  passages  to  this  effect  will  occur 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  his  Bible,  where  the 
most    tremendous    punishments    are    threatened 
against  unbelief,  as  a  failure  in  the  most  important 
of  all  duties,  and  in  a  duty,  without  which  none 
other  can  be  acceptably  performed.      We  have 
more  than  once  alluded  to  the  declaration,  that 
"  withnut  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
But  if  it  were  not  a  reasonable  duty,  the  absence 
of  it  would  not  and  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  can  do  that  only  which 
is  right. 

Without  farther  quotation  from  Scripture,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  very  exphcit,  we  shall  notice 
an  objection,  which  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  im- 
piety has  urged  against  the  position,  that  faith  is 
a  reasonable  duty.  The  objection  is,  that  faith 
does  not  depend  upon  ourselves.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  mind,  which  we  cannot  control,  and  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  will.     When  sufficient 


evidence  is  produced,  we  believe  whether  TtwiQ 
or  not ;  but  when  the  evidence  either  is  ^ap- 
pears to  be  deficient,  b^h'ef  becomes  \m^^, 
as,  in  the  other  case,  it  becomes  unavoidahk 

In  this  objection,  which  is  here  eihibiieil  h  i^ 
most  imposmg  form,  there  is,  as  in  even  c^bt* 
plausible  error,  some  mixture  of  truth ;  ao-i  tbp 
quantity  is  juf  t  what  is  sufficient,  with  soperics! 
minds,  to  gild  over  the  pill  of  error,  uid  to  tm 
a  fair  and  false  appearance  to  the  pison  wbidi  h 
contains. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot,  and  ehouM  not,  '«• 
lieve  without  sufficient  evidence ;  and  Mkn  if 
possess,  or  rather  when  we  candidly  attea*^  t^ 
sufficient  evidence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ^k:. 
Here,  however,  there  is  much  of  the  truth  f'^- 
cealed,  and,  as  it  were,  put  out  of  the  wst.  V. 
cannot  believe  without  evidence.  True ;  bnt  u  • 
not  we  avoid  attending  to  the  evidence,  lod  t^^ 
escape  the  conviction  which  it  would  pidcf'' 
We  may  say,  and  say  truly,  that  we  cawt  stf 
without  lif^t ;  but  cannot  we  shot  (nz  tv^ 
against  it  ?  or,  by  immuring  ourselves  in  it-- 
geon,  may  we  not,  with  our  eyes  open,  avoid  pr?''. 
ray  of  it,  even  when  the  sun  pours  upoc  t'^ 
world  the  full  flood  of  his  noontide  eMmn- 

The  application  of  all  this  is  too  appnt  t  < 
be  pointed  out.  We  know  that  the  wme  ct*?. 
operating  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  ^^*^ 
produce  the  same  effect.  Every  mind,  tbeft*^ r- 
that  is  equally  well  informed,  and  equally  fr*^r?ffl 
prejudice  and  the  love  of  sin,  will  l«  hStA^^  c 
the  same  way  by  the  same  evidence.  No^.  i 
great,  and  good,  and  learned  men  have  bern  f3^ 
vinced  by  what  has  had  no  such  effect  upono»iif^ 
to  what  is  the  difference  of  result  to  be  a«^nKi' 
Is  it  to  the  men,  or  to  the  evidence?  The^- 
dence  remains  unquestionably  the  same:jcN-' 
the  sun  shines,  whether  we  bask  tinder  his  ek- 
ing beams,  Or  retreat  to  the  inmost  reces*??<>-''^ 
deep  and  dark  caverns  where  no  ray  can  penfT*!^ 
Hence  our  Lord's  explanation  of  the  whol?  cu- 
t«r,  and  the  justness  of  the  doom  that  await*  fk'« 
who  shut  out  the  light ;  "  This,"  says  he,  -i-^'-' 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  *«i  I 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  Iwisv 
their  deeds  were  evil."  John  iii.  19.  ^^^  ■' 
main  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Go^p- 
because  they  know  this  much  of  their  holvnirs-'^' 
that  they  are  at  variance  with  their  pxiij  P* 
sions  and  unhallowed  pursuits ;  and  as  to  ti» 
evidence  of  divine  truth,  they  will  no  mow  es^ 
mine  it  with  candour,  than  the  criminal  \rill  bA' 
into  view  the  evidence  that  condemns  hia. 

Such  are  the  true  causes  of  all  the  ifl"<J^^ 
that  can  exist  in  a  Christian  country.  Iti$>J''' 
be  traced  to  the  corruption  of  the  'hoiMu  tart, 
and  a  disinclination  to  have  that  comip*'*  «^* 
posed,  condemned,  or  abandoned.  Iti'^of"'^* 
questionable  duty  to  honour  God ;  aai  in  o^^-^ 
to  do  so,  to  investigate  truth,  and  to  aft  »f'^'^* 
iiig  to  it  when  discovered.  It  t»  e^u*"!  P^ 
that  every  man  who  remains  in  «"^' .' '^^ 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  is  within  to  i**» 
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must  stand  condemned  as  guilty  of  violating  a 
«  rea^ionable  duty." 

We  may  be  allowed  here  to  assume,  what  has 
been  demonstrated  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  that,  with  a  rightly  constituted  and  candid 
mind,  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  of  every  fact  and  doctrine  which  it 
contains,  is  manifold,  strong,  and  irresistible.  It 
requires  but  the  exercise  of  a  clear  head  and  an 
honest  heart  to  come  to  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  truth ;  and  if  this  happy  result  be  prevent- 
ed by  the  perversion  of  the  noblest  powers  of  our 
nature,  is  it  not  j^st  and  reasonable  that  those  who 
are  chargeable  with  such  guilt  should  suffer  the 
<loora,  unutterable  and  unending,  that  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  unbeliever  ?  For  it  is  the  doom 
attached  to  the  violation  of  a  duty,  that,  in  every 
asjpect  of  it,  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  which,  if 
performed,  secures  the  blessedness  in  time,  and 
through  eternity,  of  him  who  humbly  and  faith- 
fully endeavours  to  perform  it. 


BIOGRAPHICAI.  SKETCH 
OF   JEAN    ANTQINE   CADIOT 

OF  OUaAT  AND  VAUX  IN  FRANCE. 

Th  e  Protestant  Church  of  France  has  of  late  years  excited 
peculiar  interest  among  the  Cbriatiaos  of  otii^er  countrici. 
It  baa  evidently  awakened  to  a  greater  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  both  among  its 
pastors  and  people  there  has  been  a  revival  ot  vital 
religion,  which,  in  many  districts,  has  brought  over 
numbers  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  C%urdi. 
Among  these  converts  to  the  Protestant  hith,  we  have 
selected  one  as  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 

Jean  Antoine  Cadiot  was  born  in  1797,  in  the  Com- 
mune of  Bors,  in  the  department  of  Charente.  His 
pareiits  destined  him  at  an  early  nge  for  the  pastoral 
oflfire,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged ;  and  as  the  young  man  early 
exhibited  proofs  of  decided  talent,  he  passed  through 
his  course  of  study  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of 
Sarlut  and  Angoul^me  with  the  marked  approbation  of 
his  instructors.  Having  received  ordination  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  was  soon  intrusted  with  the 
piistoral  cure  of  the  parish  of  Curat  and  Vaux.  While 
engaged  in  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office,  the 
mind  of  Cadiot  had  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  he  still  continued  to 
study  tbe  Word  of  God,  with  a  simple  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  that,  >vith  all  fidelity,  he  might  declare  it  to 
his  people,  the  Lord  was  pleased  gradually  to  enlarge 
and  rectify  his  views  of  divine  truth.  He  now  preached 
the  Gospel  with  all  conscientiousness  and  earnestness, 
and  his  parishioners  crowded  to  hear  his  public  sermons, 
and  even  to  wait  upon  his  private  instructions.  The 
result  was  most  encouraging.  Many  eagerly  inquired 
the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward.  Per- 
ceiving the  unscriptural  nature  of  many  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church,  both  pastor  and  people 
were  eager  to  rid  themselves  of  all  such  unhallowed 
^observances.  But  in  this  they  proceeded  with  as  much 
caution  as  was  consistent  with  a  firm  adherence  to 
principle.  Their  caution,  however,  was  of  no  avaiL 
A  persecution  arose  against  this  devoted  minister  of  the 


crotB,  and  he  waa  cruelly  t 
and  an  outcast  for  the  cau 

Yotmg  Cadiot  was  not 
secuting  the  sacred  work 
felt  the  power  of  the  tru 
his  own  soul,  and  he  burnc 
the  glad  tidings  of  sal  vat 
banished  fi'om  the  Chart 
passing  over  to  Jersey  ai 
prepare  himself  for  return 
minister ;  or,  if  his  enemi 
tended  to  proceed  as  a  Miss 
dence,  however,  had  other 
of  Cadiot  began  to  decline 
where  he  connected  hims 
gregation  of  that  town, 
worldly  interests,  but  he  1 
was  his  firm  determination 
which  had  so  basely  and 
for  his  fidelity  in  his  Masr< 

Though  destitute,  how 
vieWy  he  was  not  forsake: 
to  him  a  kind  friend,  in  the 
M.  Soulier,  who  received 
to  his  children. 

Before  this  period.  Cadi 
his  late  parishioner?,  givi 
principles  which  he  had  i 
for  leaving  the  Church  of 
was  productive  of  much 
reaved  people  for  whom  i 
plain  impressive  statemen 
he,  "no,  my  dear  parishic 
the  religion  of  the  Lord  . 
tliose  ordinances  of  men, 
tempted  to  make  a  means  c 
ed  myself  more  strongly  t] 
salvation  in  him  alone  ;  ne 
tions  of  men,  nor  resting 
In  the  shelter  and  quiet  whi 
ed,  the  young  convert  now 
paring  two  other  pastoral 
treatise  in  opposition  to  th< 
several  months  his  health  c 
the  1st  of  July  1824,   \u 
symptoms  began  to  develoj 
too  evident  to  M.  Soulier  a 
tere&ting  young  frieud  bad 
now  became  an  object  of  p 
Protestants  of  Anduse.     A 
his  bedside,  to  listen  to  his 
informed  that  he  was  dying, 
moved.    He  lost  no  time  in 
he  once  more  addressed  a 
rishionerR,  headed  by  these ; 
death-bed,"  and  it  runs  thui 

"  Dearly  beloved  Pari 
ment  such  as  the  present, 
strongly  impressed  than  eve 
to  your  consciences,  and  to  i 
proved  to  yourselves,  that  t 
cisely  what  you  would  wis! 
when  death  shall  burst  the 
soul  in  the  mortal  body  ? 
that  while  in  perfect  health 
ciently  serious  on  matters  d 
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tbae  we  pay  no  regard  to  *  the  one  thing  needfal/  in 
compariton  of  wbidi  all  other  things  are  as  nothing.  I 
mean  the  need — the  urgent  need  of  having  recourse  to 
the  divine  mercy,  by  faith  in  and  through  the  grace 
which  18  in  Christ  Jesus :  but  now  that  this  day  I  find 
myself  stretched  on  the  bed  of  death,  I  feel  great  un- 
easiness on  your  account,  and  tremble,  when  I  think 
on  the  state  of  your  souls,  and  the  situation  in  which 
many  of  you  are  placed.  I  have  summoned  up  my  little 
remaining  strength  to  endeavour  to  avert  a  great  evil, 
your  everlasting  condemnation,  in  warning  you,  it  may 
be  for  the  last  time,  that  there  is  salvation  in  none 
other  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — to  seek  it  elsewhere 
is  a  delusion^  which  will  most  assuredly  not  fail  to  pre- 
cipitate into  the  gulf  of  eternal  misery  those  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  its  deceitful  light — there  is 
yet  time  for  you,  my  dear  friends,  to  awake  from  that 
death-sleep  in  which  you  have  been  so  long  pining. 
Look  around  you,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  mer- 
ciful goodness  of  God  which  has  spared  you  hitherto. 
Had  not  his  kindness  sustained  you,  you  would  have 
been  long  ago  cast  into  the  place  where  mercy  enters 
not.  Oh  then,  since  you  perceive  the  danger  from 
which  he  has  delivered  you,  let  not  the  time  of  your 
gracious  visitation  be  lost, — ^it  is  a  time  of  grace — of 
mercy  and  of  peace !  '* 

Thus  far  had  he  dictated  when  he  was  unable  to 
proceed.  He  gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker. 
M.  Soulier  waited  upon  him  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  affection  of  a  fkther,  and  the  interviews  which 
passed  between  them  he  has  faithfully  recorded.  The 
following  extracts  may  be  useful : — 

"  The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  before  day-break 
he  said  to  Madame  Nougier,  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
*  To-day  is  the  day  of  rest :  if  the  Lord  would  vouch- 
safe to  make  it  that  of  my  rest,  it  would  be  a  happy 
event  for  my  soul.*  He  repeated  the  same  to  M.  Sou- 
lier, and  added,  '  All  days  are  days  of  grace — every  hour 
— every  moment — ^is  an  hour  and  a  moment  of  mercy; 
while  we  are  unconverted,  we  are  infidels.*  He  said  a 
little  after, '  This  body  of  dust  must  be  destroyed,  that 
it  may  rise  again  a  glorious  incorruptible  body.' 

"  The  evening  of  the  day  before  his  death,  M.  Soulier 
found  him  surrounded  by  many  pious  Christians,  who, 
anxious  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  this  devoted  servant 
of  the  Saviour,  and  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  were 
on  their  knees  around  his  bed,  when  he  thus  expressed 
himself: — *  I  cannot  speak,'  said  he  to  them ;  *  but  my 
desire,  my  great  desire  would  be  to  transfuse  into  the 
soul  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  a  sense  of  the  need  I 
have  expeiienced,  and  do  still  experience,  to  be  more 
closely  attached  to  Jesus.  You  are  young,  but  alas  1 
you  see  the  Lord  makes  no  distinction.  He  calls  the 
young,  as  well  as  the  old,  to  render  their  account,  and 
to  appear  before  him.  ••  Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation.*" 

"  Long  before  it  was  light,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  sent  for  his  friend,  wishing  to  say  something  more 
on  the  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the  affliction,-*  with 
which  he  had  been  tried ;  after  this  he  heard  with  great 
Attention  some  chapters  read  from  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  not  for  a  long  time  closed  his  eyes,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  sufferings ;  but  now,  looking  forward  with 
faith  to  the  repose  of  the  grave  which  awaited  his 
hody,  while  his  soul  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  glory  to 
be  revfaled  on  its  release  from  earthly  troubles,  he 
burst  forth  into  a  rapturous  prayer,  beginning,  •  Morn- 
ing star  from  on  high !  brilliant  star  of  day  !  raise  thy- 
self up, — come  to  enlighten  me  1*  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  scriptural  view  he  took  of  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind by  the  blood  of  Christ.'* 

The  last  struggles  of  nature  cannot  be  described 
better  than  in  the  words  of  M.  Soulier :— . 


" '  In  the  morning  he  prayed  often,  hut  in  i  cgeh 
lower,  or  more  feeble  voice ;  I  heard  at  one  tiatfaese 
words,  *  It  has  pleased  Thee  to  prolong  my  tr.:,  is 
not  granting  me  sleep ;  thy  holy  name  be  Meswl'.  0! 
it  is  doubtless  to  purify  my  body  and  soul  tkt  >v» 
dost  so;  this  is  clearly  revealed  in  thy  Word.'  'T  . 
cannot  sleep/  said  I  to  him,  having  observed  hi$iBrci> 
desire,  for  some  time,  to  find  repose,  'but  yoa  »b- 
find  spiritual  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  Sanoor.ttl 
fall  asleep  in  his  arms.'  '  O  yes  1'  aid  he/  tisi!  h sr 
hope.'  Having  requested  a  draught  of  the  ftah»t  van 
I  said  to  him, '  la  a  little  you  will  satisfy  your  ian 
at  the  fountain  of  living  waters.'  <  Ohl  yes,'  aidhr, 
in  reply,  *  those  are  the  truly  good  waters,— these  eIt 
refresh  the  body ;  but  those  of  heaven  which  flovte 
Jesus  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  which  sprias  u 
to  everlasting  life,  will  refresh  the  soul  for  em'.' 

" '  Finally,  his  last  moments  drew  nigh ;  we  whcl 
on  our  knees  around  his  bed,  and  did  not  tappo^  u 
was  now  able  to  hear  us  praying,  but  as  1  condudfi ! 
expressed  myself  thus,  '  Lord  Jesus  come,  pihn  i  • 
soul  into  thy  bosom !'  he  repeated  the  word'Cose' 
and  when  I  had  said  *  Amen,  and  Amen!'  bibns 
peated  '  Amen !  *  A  little  after  we  prayed  ^as,  n^t 
having  the  least  idea  that  he  yet  heard  us,  Iwt  ttia  I 
had  again  repeated  *  Amen  I  *  his  eyes,  which  bd  ^^ 
half-doaed,  were  opened  a  little  wider,  and  ogytd 
towards  heaven.  These  two  words  were  tbeli»(  L 
dying  lips  uttered,  and  the  last  exjmssion  of  is?  pUj 
was  the  uplifting  of  his  eyea  to  heaven.  Slmrtiftbc 
Lord  came  indeed,  to  transport,  from  tioae  to  rtms'v. 
the  immortal  soul  which  he  had  given  him,  and  vbf. 
he  had  redeemed  with  no  leaa  a  price  thin  hu  oe. 
most  precions  blood.' " 

Thus  died,  on  Monday,  19th  Jnly  1824,  iaibeSJil 
year  of  his  age,  one  who  had  been  rescued  im  rb; 
darkness  of  Papal  ignorance,  and  introduced  tdicf* 
experimental  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  Hl<  lite  n* 
short,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  evince  thit  ke^ 
become  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  glory. 

A   SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLT 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  SCOTLATj 
By  the  Rey.  James  Brycc, 
Minister  of  GilcomUom  Jf\fr&sA,  AbenUa. 
Period  I. 

FROM  ITS  INTEODUCTION  TO  A.D.,  43i 

At  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  came  into  tbf  »ff-- 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  well  deserved  th<?  ^^ 
of  barbarians,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  vra^' 
applied  to  all  but  themselves,  Virgil  has  ni««-^  ' 
the  entire  separation  of  the  Britons  from  the  re<  t^ 
world,  and  Catullus  speaks  of  them  not  only  to  f"*'"^ 
ly  remote,  which  might  apply  to  their  insular  sii  a  ^|' 
but  also  as  horrible,  which  might  refer  to  their  frift'* 
and  savage  aspect,  as  they  were  accustomed  w  ^'^' 
their  face?,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies*  ynih  «•»- 
That  part  of  Britain  to  the  north  was  much  W»*  P 
ductive  than  that  to  the  south  of  the  river  Tvtti.^- 
from  its  distance,  as  well  as  from  the  enmity  wliictt*'^'' 
rally  subsists  between  barbarian  tribes,  it ««  Al*^''^ 
of  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  deri»r-j^'^ 
intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  conwteA  » ^' 
probable,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  5«*.'"'^ 
more  than  their  warlike  prowess,  preserred  tfctif  ^'^ 
pendencf,  and  the  Grampian  mountains  pfese8tf*|  • 
natural  barrier,  beyond  which  the  conquefflP  ^  '" 
world  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  p«»e»f»' 
The  natives  of  Italy  shivered  amid  the  frosts  awl  rj* 
of  Caledonia,  and  the  hardy  soldier  turned  aith  w^ 
from  the  stormy  hills,  where  the  olgects  akuhl^'^ 
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gratify  lus  aTuice  or  sensuality  were  utterly  unattainable, 
odustry  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  neglected,  or,  per- 
laps,  entirely  unknown,  and  they  lived  on  the  milk  and 
esh  of  their  cattle,  and  on  the  animals  which  they 
dlled  in  hunting,  which  seems  to  have  constituted  their 
rindpal  employment. 

In  these  circumstances,  religion,  as  might  be  expected, 
eached  the  utmost  degree  of  degradation.  Julius 
/SBsar,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Commentaries,  has  given 
favourable  account  of  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  who,  accord- 
■g  to  his  statement,  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
ruidical  institutions  from  those  of  Britain.  He  tells 
A  of  the  youth  who  were  instructed  under  their  super- 
itendence,  of  their  mode  of  instruction,  which  chiefly 
onsisted  in  the  improvement  of  the  memory,  of  the 
ifluence  ii4iich  they  exercised  in  the  settlement  of  all 
lanner  of  disputes,  and  of  the  interdict  or  excommuni- 
ation  which  they  issued  against  any  who  presumed  to 
uestion  their  authority.  The  only  knowledge  which 
ras  then  attainable,  was  confined  to  this  order  of  men, 
nd  we  must  admit  their  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
stronomy,  and  with  the  nature  of  things— a  phrase 
nder  which  Cassar  probably  intended  to  include  botany 
nd  some  parts  of  natural  philosophy.  But  the  great 
tcret  of  their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
leir  eloquence,  which  they  seem  to  have  cultivated 
ith  no  ordinary  care.  The  doctrines  which  they 
(ught  are  not  very  accurately  known,  because  they 
lought  it  unlawful  to  commit  them  to  writing ;  but 
aesar  has  assured  us  that  they  believed  in  the  im- 
ortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  its  transmigration  from  one 
>dy  into  another.  This  is  but  a  rude  outline  of  that 
cture  of  the  Druids,  which  the  author  of  the  Com- 
entaries  has,  as  usual,  sketched  with  the  hand  of  a 
aster.  But  Tacitus,  with  characteristic  brevity,  has 
St  over  this  picture  of  Ceesar  a  shading  fearfully  dark, 
'ben  Paullinus  Suetonius  had  obtained  the  government 

Britain,  be  prepared  to  attack  Mona,  which,  with 
)od  reason,  is  believed  to  be  the  isle  of  Anglesea, 
id  which  was  then  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  and 
%s  a  refiige  for  the  discontented.  The  Romans  en- 
ely  subdued  them.  Tacitus  adds,  "  The  groves 
dicated  to  a  savage  superstition  were  cut  down,  for 
ey  stain  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  captives, 
d  consult  the  gods  by  the  entrails  of  men."  * 
£ven  before  Tacitus  wrote  the  sentence  which  we 
.ve  now  quoted,  there  appeared  over  the  hills  and 
\sns  of  Caledonia,  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 
be  Culdees  were  accustomed  to  assert  that  the  doc- 
inea  of  the  religion  which  they  taught  had  been  com- 
inicated  to  their  predecessors  by  the  disciples  of  the 
it  of  the  Evangelists ;  and  this  assertion,  which  it  is 
w  difficult  to  verify  by  an  appeal  to  direct  evidence, 
II  find  considerable  support  from  inferences,  which 
ly  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  general  history  of 
att  age.  During  the  first  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle 
lul  at  Rome,  which  was  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
^ro,  we  know,  from  the  highest  authority,  that  the 
ctrines  of  Christianity  had  forced  an  entrance  into 
e  imperial  palace,  and  that  there  were  saints  in  CiBMira 
usehold.  From  this  piece  of  unquestionable  evidence 
::  may  conclude,  that  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every 
gree  of  intellectual  endowment  had  heard  the  Gospel 
iiached,  and  had  professed  their  belief  in  the  name  of 
irist.  Besides  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  "  many  of 
e  brethren  waxing  confident  by  his  bonds,  were  much 
3rc  bold  to  speak  the  Word  without  fear."  Paul,  in 
'iting  to  the  Philippians,  distinctly  alludes  to  their 
ccess,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  without  difficulty,  that 
ey  themselves,  or  some  who  heard  them  preach,  had 
on  after  occasion  to  visit  Britain,  to  serve  the  emperor, 
her  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity.  These  individuals 
ght  be,  according  to  circumstances,  the  disciples  of  the 
postles  Paul  or  John.  Now,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  na- 
•  Sea  alio  Canr  dr  BaU  Oall.,  book  ri.  ch«p.  16. 


tions  around  Judea,  who  he        I 
lem  on  the  day  of  Pentecof 
they  heard  to  their  famiUe 
returned  to  their  homes,  so        i 
who  had  listened  to  the  in 
or  any  of  those  who  acted        i 
the  tidings,  and  would  Bpeali       i 
to  such  of  the  inhabitants 
in   daily  intercourse.      Tf       I 
parts  of  Britain  which  wen       i 
had  been  made  subject  to  tl       i 
places  inaccessible  to  the  R       i 
pian  mountains ;  and  we  c 
by  supposing  that  the  rude        I 
Caledonia  were  instructed  i 
pel  by  those  whose  business 
and  who  had  heard  them  fr 
or  their  followers. 

This  reasoning,  which  is 
logy,  is  supported  by  a  facl 
Tacitus.     Aulus  Plautius  \y 
reign  of  Claudius.     On  hi      i 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  or 
of  the  victories  which  he  hai 
At  the  same  time  his  wife 
accused  of  having  adopted      I 
her  husband  was  permitted     i 
against  the  laws  of  the  comi     i 
ancient  usage,  Plautius  assei 
lations,  and,  in  their  prcseno 
She  was  declared  innocent,      i 
but  Tacitus  adds  that  her  life 
sorrow.     The  conmientators 
opinion,  that  this  foreign  sup     i 
religion ;  and  Dr  Henry,  in  his     < 
himself  to  the  same  effect.     ! 
have  been  a  Christian,  of  i    i 
entertained  by  those  who 
phraseology  of  Tacitus,  the    I 
occupied  in  this  island  must     i 
portunities  of  recommending 
tants  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
lady  was  among  the  first  wh(    : 
the  Gospel  to  dispel,  by  the  li    I 
of  Druidical  superstition. 

In  the  absence  of  that  testi   i 
extremely  desirable  to  possess 
not  without  some  claims  upor   i 
sary  to  exercise  the  utmost  a. 
Scottish  history  of  this  period  I 
tion  in  the  writers  of  the  m  I 
founding.     The  various  monl  \ 
the  introduction  of  Christiai 
be  passed  over  as,  generally  sp 
serious  notice.     The  curious 
amuse  a  leisure  hour  with  this  i 
find  enough  to  satisfy  him  in    I 
on  the  origin  of  the  British    \ 
fifteenth  chapter  contains  hot  : 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  C  ! 
are  willing  to  hope  that  suffi(  \ 
now  shown  for  not  rejecting  t 
dees,  that  they  received  their 
ciples  of  the  Apostle  John. 

While  we  believe  that  a  nui 
converted  to  Christianity  abou 
throughout  the  second  centui 
posed  that  Christianity  was  e'l 
But  Donald  I.  and  his  court  s 
Christians  about  the  year  20*1 
considered  fiibulous;  and  it  ni 
there  are  many  circumstances 
tremely  suspicious.  Before  w<; 
it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  rel 
believed  by  Spottiswood   and 
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troc,  while  the  drctnnstances  connected  with  H  are 
&lse.  The  story  is  this:  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
WHS  requested  to  send  some  preachers  to  8eotland» 
which  he  did,  and  their  preaching  wad  attended  with 
the  most  astonishing  success.  Never  did  any  people 
lay  aside  idolatry  with  such  readiness,  or  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  such  eagerness.  They 
(jame  in  so  great  nombere  to  receive  baptism,  that  duly 
to  administer  it  became  a  very  oppressive  duty.  This 
Is  Dempster's  account  of  the  matter;  but  the  narrative 
of  Buchanan  is  much  more  sober.  He  intimates,  that 
Donald  I.,  and  several  of  his  successors,  had  great 
diflScuhy  in  bringing  the  people  to  embrace  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  this  fact  is  more  consistent  with  what  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
Druids  had  been  intrusted  with  e3rtraordinary  powers, 
and  possessed  grr^t  influence,  and  they  would  not  be 
slow  in  using  tbe.r  power  and  influence  in  their  own 
behalf.  They  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  gra- 
dual diffusion  of  Christianity  over  western  Europe,  and 
their  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  only  serve  to 
sharpen  their  jealousy.  History  has,  indeed,  preserved 
no  memorials  of  the  victims  of  Druidical  persecution  ; 
but  well  knowing  how  men  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances have  uniformly  acted,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  authority  which  they  exercised  would  not 
be  resigned  without  a  tremendous  struggle.  While 
Christianity  wns  confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent places,  ;iny  public  profession  of  it  most  have 
been  atteiulj-d  with  very  serious  danger.  But  the  case 
must  have  been  greatly  altered,  when  the  king  and  his 
nobles  were  converted.  Their  conversion  was  a  power- 
ful lever,  by  which  the  public  mind  was  to  be  moved, 
and  by  which  the  resistance  of  the  Druids  was  to  be 
overcome.  Still  the  influence  of  the  Druids  with  the 
people,  must  have  been  set  in  opposition  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  king;  and  this,  in  all 
prolMibility,  fonned  a  part  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
Buchanan  simply  alludes  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
introductini*  of  Christianity.  One  thing  is  certain, 
whether  the  conversion  of  this  monarch  be  true  or  felse, 
Christianity,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  be- 
gan to  be'  more  widely  diffused  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Druidical  superstition  began  at  that  time  to  fall  into 
disrepute.  Had  the  records  of  that  age  come  down  to 
our  times,  it  is  not  improbable  we  would  hare  fomid 
the  Druids  maintaining  as  fierce  a  struggle  for  preser- 
ving their  superiority  as  the  Church  of  Rome  main- 
tHined  at  the  Reformation.  The  successive  pages  of 
history  present  us  with  new  actors  and  new  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  principles  of  the  human  heart  are  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  climate,  uniformly  the  same. 

The  reign  of  Donald  I.  in  Srothmd  corresponds  to 
that  of  Severus  at  Rome,  and  the  history  of  that  Em- 
peror enables  us  to  perceive,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Druids  did  not  constitute  the  only  difficulty  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  country.  After  almost  incredible  exertions, 
Severus  obtained  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  experience,  that  true  happiness  and  lasting 
satisfaction  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  most 
exalted  rank,  and  with  the  most  extensive  power.  In 
his  advanced  nge,  the  enmity  of  his  sons  towards  each 
other  embittered  his  existence.  The  Kwury  of  the 
capital  only  served  to  increase  their  mutual  hatred, 
and  Severus  heard,  with  pleas^ure,  of  an  invasion  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Britain  by  those  who  dwelt 
beyond  its  northern  boundary.  He  left  Rome,  and 
took  his  sons  along  with  him,  to  wage  war  with  these 
presumptuous  barbarians.  OM,  and  enfeebled  with 
disease,  he  encountered  the  storms  and  colds  of  Cale- 
donia. He  passed  the  wall  of  Antofiinus,  and  pushed 
northward  without  meeting  an  enemy.  He  penetrated 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ishind,  an  achieve- 
*uient  which  was  accomplished  by  fBe  loss  of  fifty  thou- 


sand mel).  The  perseverance  of  Seremt  tamtdthe 
spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  they  sued  for  peaoe« 
which  was  granted,  on  condition  that  they  would  sur- 
render their  arms,  and  cede  a  large  portion  of  their 
territory.  But  their  submission  was  only  for  a  time. 
When  the  Roman  legions  returned  to  tb«  more  genial 
dimates  of  the  south,  the  Caledom'ans  air*in  assumed. 
their  attitude  of  sturdy  independence.  The  Emperor 
was  exasperated — he  was  determined  to  yttf^  against 
them,  8  >var  of  utter  extirpation — and  was  oakj  pre- 
vented by  his  death,  in  the  year  211,  from  carrymg  hi» 
bloody  purpose  into  execution.  It  may  be  easily  sup> 
posed  that  these  events  were  imfavourable  to  Coris- 
tianity,  and  that  the  Druids  were  able,  for  a  time,  t» 
arrest  its  progress. 

The  age  of  Severus  and  his  sons  has  been  fixed  «po» 
as  that  period  when  Ossian  wrote  the  poems  which  ar« 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  the  translation  of  Hae- 
pherson.  If  the  writings  of  Ossian  be  genoine,  they 
would  go  far  to  overturn  all  the  conclusions  which 
have  now  been  drawn,  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Scotland  during  the  two 
first  centuries ;  for  he  does  not  make  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  Christianity.  But  the  same  objection  ap- 
plies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  Druidical  superstition, 
which  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  any  of  the  poems 
of  this  ancient  Caledonian.  It  would  be  trarelltng  out 
of  our  path  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  keenly  controverted ;  but  in  epic 
poems  of  such  length  as  Fingnl  and  Temnra,  we  might 
have  expected,  that  some  mention  would  have  been 
made  of  the  religion  which  then  prevailed.  The  da^- 
sical  scholar  would  be  at  no  loss  to  collect  a  system  of 
Grecian  theology  from  the  Iliad ;  and  if  Osadaa  real  It 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Severus,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  he  should  not  have  made  a  single  allusion  to  the 
religion  of  his  country. 

It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  portion  of  tlse  history  of  the 
Church,  that  many  years  must  be  passed  over  without 
a  single  incident  which  may  give  interest  to  the  nar- 
rative.  The  progress  of  the  historian  along  this  bar- 
ren  portion  of  our  country's  history,  may  be  compared 
to  the  journey  of  a  tiaveller  through  a  wildeme«*, 
which  presents  the  same  stem  aspect  of  irreelaiinable 
sterility,  and  whose  dreariness  is  only  sometimes  re- 
liered  by  the  sparkling  foumtain  and  the  rerdant  oan«, 
and  sometimes  by  the  simoom  and  the  whirlwind. 
From  the  age  of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocledan,  there 
is  no  record  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  nortkem 
part  of  this  island;  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to 
conclude,  that  Christianity  was  extirpated  either  by 
the  Druids  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  uttsettled  state 
of  the  country  on  the  other.  The  princes  and  men  in 
authority  were  probably  opposed  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  be  silent, 
or  to  maintain  their  profession  in  the  midst  of  diflScuV- 
tiesand  persecution.  In  the  preface  to  Knox's  His- 
tory of  the  Rcforraation,  which  was  written  by  I>and 
Buchanan,  the  revival  of  Christianity  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  rciijn  of  King  Crathilintbus ; 
but  Buchanan,  the  historian,  assigns  to  this  evest  a 
later  date,  in  the  reign  of  Fincormachus.  The  Cbnrch 
of  Christ,  under  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  was  visited 
with  the  tenth  persecution.  It  raged  with  great  seve- 
rity for  several  years,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
numerous  vritnesses  to  the  truth  and  ytiue  of  the 
Gospel.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  perse- 
cution has  always  been  an  instrument  in  the  hand  d 
Divine  Providence  for  the  extension  of  the  Church. 
When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  Philippi,  the 
conversion  of  the  jailer  was  the  consequence;  and  when 
the  Jews  raised  a  tumult  at  The^salonica,  so  that  tbv* 
apostle  was  forced  to  leave  it  by  nfgbt,  this  ooctirrcsice 
became  the  occasion  of  tile  glad  tidinjjs  of  Sahration 
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TMNihuiif  Befes.  80  it  was  with  tlie  f^eraecutioii  which 
began  to  rage  in  the  year  902 ;  for  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians took  refuge  from  its  fury  in  Scotland.  These 
refugees  are  spoken  of  as  Britons,  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  those  who  inhabited  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  island.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  many  of  different  nations  sought  security  for  the 
exercise  of  the  CSiristJan  religion  under  the  mild  reign 
of  Fincormachas. 

At  this  period  mention  is  first  made  of  the  CuU 
dees,  who  were  a  kind  of  monks  or  anchorites, 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  and  the 
holiness  of  their  lives.  They  sought  retirement  and 
sofitude,  and,  after  their  death,  the  cells  in  which  they 
dwelt  were  dianged  into  churches.  Their  name,  for- 
merly written  Keledei,  was  derived,  in  the  opinion  of 
Buchanan,  from  C^I,  the  place  of  their  retreat,  and  Dr 
Jamieson  gives  a  decided  preference  to  this  etymology. 
The  history  of  the  Culdees  will  occupy  our  attention 
in  a  later  age.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  arrival  of  so  many  Christians  in  Scotland  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  true  religion,  which  it  never  after- 
wards lost.  The  cells  of  the  Culdees  must  have  been 
the  places  of  public  resort*  where  the  people  were  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel^  an  inference 
-which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  the  &ct,  that  cells 
and  churches  were  synonymous  terms.  It  might  be 
matter  of  prudence  to  assemble  in  places  distant  from 
totalis  and  villages,  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation were  opposed  to  Christianity.  But  in  the  next 
age,  when  Druidism  began  to  decay,  these  solitary  spots 
"were  hallowed  by  the  recollection  of  the  persons  who 
inhabited  them,  and  of  the  instructions  that  were  there 
delivered.  Immediutely  churches  were  erected,  to  which 
they  gave  the  names  of  the  holy  men  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  in  the  cell.  Hence  we  have  stich  names  as  Cei 
or  JTi/bride,  JTi/mamock,  JTt/winDing,  &c.  To  the 
same  souree  may  we  trace  the  custom  of  burying  in  or 
near  churches.  The  inhabitant  of  the  cell  would  pro- 
bably be  buried  near  the  place  where  he  had  lived,  and 
others,  from  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  severely  cen- 
sured, might  be  anxious  to  lay  their  bones  near  the 
dost  of  the  holy  and  the  good.  Over  the  graves  of 
the  saints,  churches  were  frequently  built,  and  though 
much  superstition  resulted  from  the  practice,  it  only 
shows  that  the  best  and  purest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  may  be  perverted,  and  may  indirectly  lead  to 
error  and  to  sin. 

The  next  prominent  event  connected  with  the  progress 
of  religion  in  Scotland  occurred  during  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  At  this 
period  the  light  of  history  becomes  much  more  steady, 
and  the  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  more 
continuous.  The  first  person  mentioned  by  name,  who 
held  the  rank  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  was  Ninian, 
whose  origin  is  not  easily  traced.  Some  state  that  he 
was  nephew  of  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  but  Usher 
rejects  this  opinion,  as  resting  on  no  ancient  authority. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  admitting  the 
fact  of  his  relationship,  and  yet  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  stntement  of  Fordoun,  who  asserts  that  he 
enjoyed  the  bishop's  conversation,  and  profited  by  his 
instructions.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a 
Briton  by  birth.  Bede  and  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  both  use  nearly  the  same  words  in  speaking  of  his 
origin,  have  recorded  this  fiict,  and  the  writers  of  his 
life  mnintain  that  he  was  of  royal  descent.  He  ob- 
tained the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  Britain,  and 
afterwards  studied  for  several  years  at  Rome.  The 
remainder  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  Bede  distinctly 
states  that  he  chiefly  hbonred  among  the  southern 
Picta,  who  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  country 
known  by  the  name  Novantw  in  the  tioie  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  now  called  Galloway.    But  much  obscurity 


hangs  over  the  very  boundaries  of  the  Pictish  kingdom, 
and  it  is  matter  of  dispute  whether  that  people  ever 
possessed  any  territory  so  far  to  the  «outh.  As  it 
would  be  idle  to  dispute  about  a  name,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, without  difficulty,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gal- 
loway, particularly  Wigtonshire,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Ninian's  ministerial  laboius.  He  erected,  near  the  sea- 
shore, a  church  of  stone,  which,  from  its  materials, 
was  called  Candida  Casa.  It  appears,  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  Bede  and  others,  that  edifices  of  stone, 
even  for  the  worship  of  God,  were  extremely  rare  in 
those  times ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  till  a  much  later 
period,  they  were  constructed  of  wattles.  The  place 
where  Ninian*s  church  was  built  is  now  called  Whit- 
horn, in  Wigtonshire,  and  is  thus  described  by  John 
of  Tynemouth :  "  It  was  shut  in  by  the  sea,  only  on 
the  north  side  a  way  is  open  to  any  who  may  choose  to 
enter."  Candida  Casa  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  but  it  will  still  require  to  be  proved  that 
the  dedication  was  the  act  of  Ninian.  The  student  of 
Church  history  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
simplicity  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  According 
to  the  episcopal  writers,  he  was  the  first  Scottish 
bishop.  In  the  sense  in  which  Presbyterians  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  term  bishop,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  our  assent  to  this  statement.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly bishops  in  Scotland  long  before  Ninian  was 
bom ;  but  if  it  be  meant  diocesan  bishops,  with  princely 
revenues,  such  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  were 
bestowed  by  King  Lucius  on  the  four  archbishoprics 
and  twenty-eight  bishoprics,  into  which,  as  he  conde- 
scends to  inform  us,  England  was  divided  iu  the  year 
164,  we  most  distinctly  deny  that  Ninian  was  a  bishop 
at  all.  He  had  a  number  of  fellow-labourers,  whom 
he  might  direct  and  advise  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  this  might  be  expected  from 
his  high  character  and  attainments,  but  several  centu- 
ries elapsed  after  the  death  of  Ninian  before  Scotland 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  diocesan 
episcopacy. 

Though  the  scene  of  Ninian's  labours  was  chiefly 
the  neighbourhood  of  Candida  Casa,  he  seems  to  have 
occasionally  visited  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  GospeL  The  people's  gra- 
titude and  reverence  were  manifested  by  calling  many 
places  by  his  name.  Traces  of  these  may  be  found  in 
several  of  the  northern  counties,  as  far  north  as  the 
Shetland  Islands,  and  in  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Bute. 
The  parish  of  St.  Ninian's,  near  Stirling,  is  another 
instance.  The  name  of  this  place  seems  to  have  been 
Ecdesia  Sancti  Niniani,  which  was  contracted  into 
Ecdes,  by  which  the  village  of  St.  Ninian's  was  long 
known,  and  which  it  still  retains  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  its  present 
name  has  prevailed,  a  memorial,  in  all  probability,  of 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  this  eminent  saint,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  benefits  of  hie 
preaching. 

Ninian  was  made  to  feel  that,  in  the  work  of  propa* 
gating  the  Gospel,  the  disciple  is  not  greater  than  his 
Master.  He  is  said  to  have  experienced  the  perse- 
cution of  those  who  professed  to  be  his  followers,  and  a 
cave  on  the  coR«t  of  Wigtonshire,  in  the  parish  of  Glasser- 
ton,  is  mentioned  as  having  afforded  him  shelter  and  pro- 
tection. It  still  bears  the  name  of  St  Ninian's  Cave. 
He.  was  borne  triumphantly  through  all  his  difficulties, 
for  "  underneath  were  the  everlasting  arms.*'  His  useM 
life  was  terminated  in  the  year  432,  and  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  was  the  16th  of  September,  was  long 
held  in  remembrance,  not  only  by  those  who  listened 
to  his  instructions,  but  also  by  tiieir  descendants  through 
many  generations.  According  to  Usher,  who  quotes  from 
John  Bale,  he  wrote  a  volume  of  meditationa  on  the 
Psalms,  and  another,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of 


a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  opinions  of  the  $miiU. 
Enough  is  known  of  this  eminent  individual  to  entltk 
him  to  a  high  place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  lear»iiifr, 
and  for  the  holiness  of  his  life.  It  was  usual  in  thnne 
days  to  ascribe  to  men  of  exalted  piety  the  povtvr  *3f 
working  miracles,  which  may  be  supposed  1u  kavt 
arisen  from  the  Almighty  giving  immediate  and  strik- 
ing answers  to  their  prayers.  His  many  virtues  are 
manifest  in  the  reverence  with  which  his  character  k 
uniformly  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  lived  n  en  rest 
to  his  times  ;  and  had  liis  life  been  accurately  written, 
and  handed  down  to  us,  it  would  only  have  increased 
our  admiration  of  his  efforts  in  promoting  true  religion 
among  a  rude  and  barbarous  race  ;  it  would  have  sbowii 
to  us  the  numerous  difficulties  wth  which  he  hud  to 
struggle,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  overrfunt? ; 
and,  above  all,  it  would  have  unfolded  the  weiiknu?^ 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  his  character,  for  the  vriieru 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  apt  to  forget  that,  alter 
all,  they  were  but  men.  From  the  age  of  Ninian, 
Christianity  took  fast  hold  of  the  minds  of  tlie  pcoiilt, 
and  the  darkness  of  idolatry  vanished  wherever  bf  up- 
peared.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  lit^  hud 
found  Rome  built  of  brick  and  he  left  it  of  nmrlile  i 
Ninian  could  not  say  that  he  had  erected  palure^  or 
founded  cities,  but  his  was  a  work  of  a  far  luHitfr 
description.  He  embellished  Scotland  with  ornncnent^ 
that  know  no  decay, — he  was  the  instrument  (»t  reno- 
vating the  minds  of  the  people,  and  of  turning  a  lar^e 
portion  of  the  population  from  the  worship  of  dcvili 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 


SAINTS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD  OP  C^SAH  : 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  Hugh  Ralph,  LL.D., 

Minister  oftheScotchChurch,  Oldham  Street,  LitcrpooL 

"  All  the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  art?  of 
Cujsar's  household." — Phil.  iv.  22. 

Cjesar,  you  are  aware,  was  a  title  given  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  to  all  the  Roman  emjicrors, 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  destruction 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor,  now  living,  wus  thi^ 
execrable  one,  Nero,  Claudius  Domitius  C^sar, 
and,  consequently,  the  words  may  run,  "All  thi? 
saint*  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Nero^s 
household." 

The  Christians  of  these  early  times  lived,  in- 
deed, as  members  of  one  body.  They  tsympa- 
thised  in  each  others  joys  and  sorrows.  They  did 
not  know  each  other  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit,  and  recognised  brethren  among  those  wbom 
they  had  never  seen,  and  of  all  ranks  where  they 

?artook  of  their  principles,  dispositions,  and  hopes. 
lence  so  many  of  the  epistles  close  with  affec- 
tionate remembrances  to  different  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  different  situations. 

But  these  words  are  not  introduced  to  your 
notice,  at  present,  to  enforce  on  you  the  duty  of 
affectionate  sympathy  and  intercourse  between  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  however  that  duty  be  lo^t  si^^ht 
of  in  these  less  perilous  times,  when  tht^  storm 
is  not  so  apparent  without  as  to  moke  all  frietHlH 
who  are  within.  They  involve  a  fact  which  is 
well  deserving  our  attention,  incidentally  inform- 
ing us  that  there  were  Christians  even  amnnfr  the 
domestics  of  Nero,  a  man,  who«5e  name   i^   v&t 


adopted  to  Bigniiy  ail  that  is  base^  andvbeiig 
espermDy  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  &cbt  ifjn^ 
Christians. 

Among  thesfi  domefetlcs,  it  would  ipfrv  ttin 
were  some  Jewish  slavesii,  ac-cording  to  Jo*€|.bi^ 
who  was  iiitroiiuced  to  ibe  Empress  Pcippj-j  U 
one  of  theui,  Home  1  icing  af:  tl>e  time  Ibl  d 
them.  The^e,  and  perhaps  otbtirs,  bs4  bsti 
Piml,  in  his  ovvn  hired  houft^,  and  hid  btoM 
cuu verted  to  the  Christian  faith*  No  doubt tb 
principles  of  the  Gos^peJ  would  spread  tuioa;  ilf 
personi  about  court,  w  hether  uf  the  familj  of  Xn^ 
or  the  officers  of  bis  court,  or  hb  guank,  ai  an.  ■ 
the  servants.  Thu«,  liowever,  there  w«^  ^  ^ 
palace  of  this  profligate  emperor,  mcniab  wky 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  fpl^Hd  '^ 
obligations,  even  while  their  ruval  Tn^^ri*»ii% 
hi  Iter  est  enemy,  and  tlie  court  genenllj  farad^al 
the  air  of  persecution. 

On  the  fact  thus  stated  and  explained, ik  W- 
lowing  important  and  interesting  condQUsOh  10 
which  we  shall,  in  dependence  on  diviw  pv^ 
direct  your  attention,  are  founded^. 

L  Christ ianity  is  no  respecter  of  perrotts. 

Accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  pay  deit^rfuc*  1^ 
rank,  and  riches,  and  abilitie^^  we  nAturiliT.iii 
insienisibly,  expect,  that  persons  possessing  tW* 
would  be  lir^t  invited  to  become  di^ciples^-dki 
these  would  tirist  comply  with  tbe  inWtatiB— ^* 
th^t  should  these  reject  it,  there  would  l^nir 
dence  enough  it  ought  not  to  meet  with  Jiw^ekiat 
any  where.*  And,  in  point  of  fact*  fake  tthpcu 
ufiually  address  themselves  to  exclusive  flwMw 
an  acquaintance  with  them  being  coti£m?d  latW 
more  philoisophiciil,  or  the  more  lenrned^ortbenwit 
influential  in  other  respects.  They  are  suppaci 
to  be  tcM>  sacred  for  the  vulgar,  or  the  viikirj* 
to  have  portions  merely  doled  out  to  them,  us^  w 
to  imp!  ire  for  them  selves,  or  take  preced^ntv  ^m 
b11,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  aajmr-iw^ 
of  tJie  highest  kind.  **  Have  any  of  Ibe  mkn^ 
lieved?"  baa  been  the  common  cry;  iiwl  ^ 
popubce  imitated  tbetn  ciLber  in  their  bdifft 
unbelief. 

It  did  not  remain  however,  for  est^dM  <^ 
servation  alone  to  show,  tiiat  Cbrjstiiuiitv  irti  0 
votaries  especially  among  those  who  we  l«fct  ^ 
teemed  in  the  world*  At  its  first  aimouocMwrt 
these  were  first  addressed.  These  are  conUoBi* 
assumed,  by  itts  earliest  propagators,  to  be  it  W 
on  an  equality*  as  to  condition  forreceivir^itt*'** 
otberp.  These  actually  iirist  embracfd  ii;*" 
thut,  especially  among  these,  it  would  lie  rrtns^ 
those  who  unmmuced  it  distinctly  dedarri.  "  1^^ 
to  the  por  is  the  Gospel  preaclwti,"  »*!  ^ 
Author  and  substance;  and  his  apostK  *^* 
all  others,  might  htive  been  tempteii  tQ»J^ 
ently,  consistently  asserts  "not  many*'*'^ 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  migbti-,  notnaftj™ 
are  called ;  but  Gmi  hath  chosen  tbf  ^^^ 
things  of  tlie  world  to  confound  tlw  v\^-  ^ 
God  hatb  chosen  the  weak  tbtngs  of  lb*  *^^^ 
confound  the  thingK  which  are  mi^^btyr  **'^ 
thing?  of  the  world,  and  tbinp*  which  ve  dcf«* 
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liftth  God  cLoaen,  yea,  and  things  that  are  not, 
1o  hring  to  nought  things  that  are." 

Not  that  Christianity  will  not  endure  the  light 
of  the  loftiest  intellect,  or  may  not  l)e  embraced  by 
those  who  are  in  the  upper  walks  of  life.  In  every 
age  it  has  had  some  of  every  condition ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  if  there  were  one  or  two 
minds  in  any  age  of  such  an  order  that  all  others 
bowed  to  them,  these  have  been  on  its  side. 

But  the  majority  of  mankind  are  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  and  Christianity  is  a  general  benefit. 
Our  Saviour  would  hare  all  men  his  followers. 
He  offers  the  blessings  of  his  purchase  to  all,  and 
consequently  has  no  limitation  in  his  mission  to 
the  great,  but  rather  takes  pains  to  encourage 
those  who  are  least  esteemed  worthy  that  title. 

And  the  poorer  classes  have,  in  one  sense, 
greater  need  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  Shut 
out  from  much  of  the  knowledge  that  expands  the 
mind,  of  wealth  or  honour  that  occupy  and  please, 
they  more  require  a  religion  that  discloses  the 
most  extended  information,  offers  a  balm  to  the 
wounded  spirit,  makes  the  poor  in  this  world 
rich  in  faith,  and  comforts  all  who  mourn. 

Besides,  were  those  only,  or  generally,  who  are 
great  in  this  world  to  follow  Christ,  that  homage 
would  be  done  to  intellect  or  possessions,  which 
belongs  only  to  God.  Those  who  are  elevated  in 
these  respects,  are  proud  enough  already,  without 
supposing  that  their  exclusive  character  obtains  for 
them  the  smiles  of  heaven,  or  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  And  the  first  duty  of  every  creature  is  to 
gi^e  glory  to  his  Creator.  Therefore,  that  men 
may  see  how  they  are  just  what  God  makes  them, 
frequently  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  and  the  noble, 
are  the  enemies,  while  the  poor,  and  the  least 
gifted,  are  the  friends  of  the  Saviour.  A  power- 
ful, and,  from  his  luxurious  living,  a  too  popular 
Nero,  aided  by  liis  court,  makes  a  spectacle  of  in- 
flicting excruciating  torments  on  Christians,  while 
some  of  his  servants  embrace  their  faith,  and, 
from  out  of  the  lowest  rooms  of  the  palace,  send 
kind  remembrances  to  them,  which  ascend  as  a 
grateful  incense  before  the  throne  of  Him  who  had 
advanced  them  to  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God, 
while  he  had  passed  by  the  royal  house,  to  whom, 
in  other  respects,  they  were  inferior.  There  were 
saints  in  the  household  of  tlic  wicked  Nero. 

II.  The  followers  of  Christianity  will  be  sup* 
ported  in  the  exhibition  of  it  in  scenes  of 
severest  trial. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  perilous 
situation  than  the  one  in  which  these  servants 
were.  Nero's  profligacy  was  by  no  means  of  a 
common  kind;  and  while  he  kept  around  him 
persons  who,  to  flatter  his  propensities,  would 
render  the  whole  household  a  scene  of  debauchery, 
he  was  instigated  by  the  direst  hatred  towards 
Christians^  accusing  them  of  crimes  of  which  he 
was  guilty  himself,  and  then  taking  the  delight  of 
a  monster  in  witnessing  them  sufler  in  the  most 
ingenious  forms  of  torture  on  account  of  them. 
How  circumspect  must  they  have  been  not  to  bring 
reproach  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  how  faithful 


not  to  abandon  it !  And  how  difficult  must  it  have 
been  to  have  lived  a  life  of  ftiith  and  prayer  in  a 
household  whose  whole  air  must  have  been  tainted 
with  sin,  and  whose  head  descended  to  the  meanest 
arts  to  accomplish  his  purposes ! 

And  yet  it  appears,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
they  were  particularly  desirous  to  send  their  good 
wishes  to  the  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  had 
singularly  illustrated  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
even  in  such  circumstances  as  these.  They  must 
have  had  considerable  intercourse  with  Paul,  and 
that,  too,  in  prison.  They  must  have  maintained 
their  Christian  profession  in  the  palace,  other^^lse 
he  would  never  have  honoured  them  with  that  most 
honourable  of  names— saints.  And  that  they, 
from  out  of  the  emperor's  palace,  should  discover 
more  eagerness  than  others  to  express  their  Chris- 
tian sympathies  with  the  Philippians,  through  the 
medium  of  an  eminent  apostle,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  by  their  master  for  preaching  the  fuith 
they  embraced,  shows  thoy  were,  as  Daniel  in  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius,  true  to  their 
religion  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

In  short,  we  recognise  in  these  servants  persons 
who  discharged  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  principle,  and  who,  when 
necessity  required,  evinced  their  devotedness  by  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
generally,  though  they  must  have  lived  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  infection  from  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  they  breathed,  and  examples  they  saw, 
and  injury  from  the  arm  of  power  which  had 
bound  the  man  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
their  greatest  liberty. 

Servants,  indeed,  now  a-days,  cannot  be  subject 
to  trials  as  severe  as  those  to  which  these  domes- 
tics in  Nero's  palace  were  subjected.  The  general 
attention  to  Christianity  irradiates  those  who  deny 
the  heavenly  source  of  its  beams,  and  a  purer 
morality  and  greater  toleration  is  the  result.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  servants  may  have  hewls 
of  families  who  make  riot  on  the  Sabbath,  de- 
ride the  fidelity  of  a  pious  menial,  obstruct  his 
or  her  course  through  the  arrangements  of  the 
family,  and  thus  aid,  if  not  cause,  the  de<^cnerate 
habits  of  servants,  so  much  complained  of.  l;ut 
servants,  if  truly  disciples  of  Christ,  will  find 
direction  in  their  difficult  path,  receive  grace  to 
bear  injury  with  meekness,  limitation  in  Christ  iiin 
privileges  with  patience,  temptation  without  fall- 
ing a  prey ;  and  through  their  unpretending,  )>ut 
consistent  walk,  and  their  heartfelt  prayers,  and 
possibly  becoming  suggestions,  those  whom  they 
serve  may  come  to  servo  a  common  Lord,  and 
their  very  illustration  of  the  Christian  character 
may  thus  be  returned  tenfold  into  their  own  bo- 
som. A  little  maid  in  the  family  of  the  prond 
Naaman,  you  are  aware,  was  thus  instrumental  in 
his  conversion,  by  means  of  that  aflectionate  interest 
she  took  in  her  master's  welfare, — an  interest 
which  every  servant  ought  to  feel.  And  from  the 
fact  that,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  Paul 
speaks  of  his  bonds  being  known  in  all  the  palace* 
it  is  not  improbable  these  pious  servants  there  had 
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successfully  explained  the  Christian  religion  to 
persons  in  office  about  court,  and  obtained,  in  this 
way,  lenity  to  the  apostle,  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  spiritual  father,  though  the  mind  of  Nero 
was  inaccessible  to  their  influence.  What  a  bless- 
ing to  a  family  are  such  servants  ! 

III.  Christianity  is  compatible  with  any  calling 
not  simply  unlawful. 

These  servants  in  the  palace  of  Nero  were, 
indeed,  in  a  situation  dangerous  to  their  principles 
and  peace,  and  for  their  pleasure  and  profit  would 
have  preferred  a  family  where  more  favour  was 
shown  to  the  now  rising  sect  of  Christians,  as  it  was 
called,  and  more  respect  was  evinced  to  the  more 
ordinary  restraints  of  morality.  Their  consciences, 
however,  enlightened  from  on  high,  did  not  tell 
them  they  did  wrong  in  remaining  in  the  service 
of  Nero,  and  they  continued,  therefore,  to  fulfil 
their  duties  faithfully,  thoui^h  deprived  of  many 
valuable  privileges.  And  Faul,  in  transmitting 
their  affectionate  salutation,  seems  not  to  have 
entertained  the  thought  that  they  could  not  con- 
tinue in  Nero's  family  and  remain  faithful  to  Christ. 

In  this  fact,  then,  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  that  lovely  feature  of  Christianity,  that  it 
allows  the  conditions  of  society  to  be  what  they 
may,  speaking  generally,  and  only  spreads  a  puri- 
fying influence  over  it,  giving  directions  to  men 
in  all  stations,  and  calling  out  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  rather  to  the  better  land,  where  eminent 
grace  is  the  only  distinction.  On  this  principle 
it  may,  with  safety  to  all  political  institutions,  be 
preached  over  the  wide  earth,  as  it  offers  no  opi- 
nion on  these,  but  would  infuse  principles  whereby 
they  may  be  rendered  pure  and  solid.  And  on  this 
principle,  too,  its  votaries  may  be  found  in  the 
highest  walks  of  information  and  enterprise,  as 
well  as  in  the  lowest,  among  throned  kings  as  well 
as  destitute  peasants,  and  in  callings  that  are  full  of 
temptations  to  assimilate  the  mind  to  their  worldly 
nature. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  state  of  society  is 
radically  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  moral 
obligation,  though,  in  detecting  this,  we  should 
be  aware  how  we  take  our  own  theoretical  notions, 
instead  of  the  light  of  God*s  Word ;  and  in  this 
case,  of  course,  it  declares  war  against  the  whole, 
nor  will  it  rest  without  demanding  an  immediate — 
an  entire  change.  And  it  may  be,  again,  that 
the  otYice  aspired  to,  the  traffic  engaged  in,  or 
duty  requiretl,  is  inconsistent  with  Christian  fide- 
lity, and,  therefore,  on  no  account,  and  for  no 
worMly  gain,  dare  a  Christian  step  forward ;  and 
should  he  do  so,  he  will  be  driven  from  the 
course  he  has  entered  on  by  perpetual  rebukes  of 
conscience. 

But  where,  on  enlightened  views,  no  such  fun- 
damental error  is  found,  there  is  the  utmost  liberty 
allowed.  Accordingly,  pious  princes  have  wielded 
the  destinies  of  empires.  Chief  officers  of  state 
have  bowe<l  subjection  to  the  King  of  kings.  Men 
of  exalted  science  have  esteemed  it  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  navy 
and  army  have  had  disciples.    Men  of  disthiguished 


commercial  energy  and  enterprise  have  been  fer- 
vent in  spirit  serving  the  Lord,  as  well  as  not 
slothful  in  business,  and  that,  too,  in  scenes  where 
sorely  tempted  to  barter  their  integrity.  And, 
lowest  in  the  scale,  servants  have  been  in  ungodly 
families,  who,  nevertheless,  have  discharged  their 
duties  faithfully,  and  without  bringing  reproach 
on  the  cross  by  repining  at  opposition  or  unneces- 
sary abandonment.  There  were  saints  in  the  bon<e- 
hold  of  Nero.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  bad  account  of  a 
man's  Christianity  when  it  leads  him  to  break  loose 
from  the  relations  of  life,  and  on  the  ground  of  what 
he  would  deceivingly  call  mere  spiritual  feeling,  to 
neglect:  its  duties.  This  is  a  spirit  of  indolence,  and 
self-indulgence,  and  pride,  but  not  of  Christianity. 
Her  records  are  full  of  instructions  to  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  social  edifice  in  dififerent  rela- 
tions, assuming,  too,  those  t^  whom  dnties  are 
owed  are  not  Christians,  and,  instead  of  attending 
to  these,  many  have  escaped  a  real  cross  to  die  a 
martyr  to  its  shadow.  How  different  the  conduct 
of  these  domestics  of  wicked  Nero,  who  w»e  so 
faithful  to  him  as  to  be  retained  in  his  service, 
while  they  were  so  faithful  to  Christ,  as  to  obtain 
the  name  of  saints  from  the  a^iostle,  and  to  their 
brethren  the  Philippians,  as  to  send  tbem  kind 
remembrances !  And  how  different,  too,  from  the 
directions  of  the  same  Paul  who  requires  subjec- 
tion of  Romans,  while  a  Nero  was  on  the  throne, — 
who  orders  that  if  a  man  will  not  work  be  should 
not  eat, — who  has  instructions  to  wives  and  hus- 
bands, where  of  different  religions, — and  who  would 
have  servants  obedient  even  to  unbelieving  mas- 
ters !  There  were  saints,  I  repeat  the  instructive 
fact,  in  CsBsar's  household. 

The  nature  of  the  fact  again  calls  our  attention 
especially  to  servants.  They  are  to  perform  no 
duties  which  are  simply  unlawful.  Their  piety, 
however,  can  never  be  an  excuse  for  wrath,  or  in- 
dolence, or  contention.  If  desirous  to  recommend 
a  religion  they  may  not  see  practised,  they  are  to 
do  it  by  surpassing  worldly  people  in  conscien- 
tiousnesa,  fidelity,  and  gentleness.  Their  trviiig 
situations  afford  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  Chris- 
tian principle.  And  while  they  meekly  exemplify 
it,  God's  eye  is  on,  and  his  strength  with,  them. 
They  will  allow  Nero's  must  have  been  a  house- 
hold, in  primitive  times,  singularly  trying  to  Chris- 
tian servants,  and  yet  there  were  saints  in  it.,  and 
saints,  too,  who  were  interested  deeply  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body  of  Christ. 

These  remarks  are  peculiarly  important  to  per- 
sons commencini;  the  Christian  profession,  who  are 
too  apt  to  run  from  a  cross  in  profe»st?dly  goin*^  to 
one ;  but  they  apply  generally  wherever  perverted 
views  are  entertained  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  it  broke 
up  the  relations  of  life,  while  it  is  in  these  its 
power  is  best  seen. 

Onrjirst  reflection  on  these  observations  is,  how 
humble  should  the  greatest,  how  thankful  should 
the  poor  be ! 

Are  you  elevated  in  natural  power  or  acquired 
learning — ^rich  and  influential?  Lay  every  pos- 
session at  the  feet  of  Jesus.     He  resists  the  proud* 
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He  gives  grace  to  tlie  lowly.  Become  teachable 
and  guileless  as  a  child,  and  prefer  the  diRtinction 
of  the  poorest  saint  to  that  of  a  sinner  in  a  robe 
of  purple,  faring  sumptuously  every  day. 

Art  your  capacities  and  education  moderate,  and 
yonr  means  scanty  ?  Be  gratefuL  Gifts  that  have 
tempted  many  souls  to  perdition  have  never  been 
jours.  Your  Saviour  was  in  a  low  estate.  Though 
he  was  rich  he  became  poor,  and  has  thus  set  a 
pattern  to  you,  while  in  setting  it  he  makes  you 
rich.  You  especially  he  calls  for,  you  especially 
require  the  soothing  influence  of  faith.  You  may 
be  (jod's  children  though  the  meanest  servants ; 
and  where  is  Nero  with  all  his  money  now,  and 
vrhere  the  saints  in  his  family  ?  Where  is  Dives, 
and  where  is  Lazarus  ? 

Our  second  reflection  is,  we  should  go  forward 
to  duty  without  fear.  God  leads  believers  into 
trouble  that  he  may  speak  to  them, — speak  of  a 
death  they  are  too  careless  of — of  a  world  they  are 
too  fond  of.  God  leads  them  there  that  they  may 
know  the  might  of  his  sustaining  arm.  God 
leads  them  there,  too,  that  graces  otherwise  dor- 
mant, and  having  no  opportunity  of  exercise,  may 
be  brought  to  light.  But  he  leads  none  there  to 
leave  them  there.  In  the  hour  of  sorest  peril  they 
receive  most  support.  He  takes  care  of  them 
now  as  well  as  then. 

Is  this  your  path  then  ?  Enter  on  it  and  yon 
will  find  d^culties  disappear  as  you  proceed.  On 
the  words  of  the  text  the  learned  feeza  has  this 
comment :  ''  What  else  is  this  but  that  God 
reigned  in  hell  ?  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you  if 
ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  I  Even 
there  his  hand  shall  lead  you,  and  his  right  hand 
hold  you."  And,  therefore,  we  shut  tip  the  whole 
subject  with  the  reflection,  that  we  should  fulfil  our 
various  duties  under  the  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Are  we  heads  of  families,  we  should  take 
much  of  the  blame  of  degenerate  servants  on  our- 
selves ; — see  to  their  instmction  in  religion — allow 
them  due  leisure— give  them  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  house  of  God — and  be  kind  and  sympathizing 
to  them.  Are  we  servants,  we  should  consult  our 
roaster's  interest — bear  with  his  severity — pity  and 
pray  for  bis  irreligion — ^perform  his  work.  Are 
we  in  a  calling  which  occupies  much  time,  and 
wastes  much  energy,  and  lends  into  great  tempta- 
tion, we  should  pursue  it  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
prayer,  believing  that  if  it  is  our  duty  to  leave  it 
God  will  open  the  way,  and  if  not  he  will  give  the 
strength  to  endure.  Thus  will  we  reflect  honour  on 
our  faith.  Men  will  see  no  palpable  unreasonable- 
ness in  it.  Our  light  will  not  shine  obscurely  be- 
fore men.  And  how  profitable  both  now  and  here- 
after thus  to  live  I  With  such  a  life  we  are  most 
likely  to  insure  present  comfort ;  and,  at  all  events, 
frill  have  that  peace  of  conscience,  possessing 
which,  a  Christian  servant  in  the  palace  was 
richer  than  the  emperor  himself. 

But  this  life  will  soon  be  over.  Another  ar- 
langement  of  ranks  will  take  place.  The  first 
will  often  be  last  and  the  last  first.  The  un- 
knowni  unnoticed^  pitied,  derided  poor  saint,  will 


ascend  and  be  happy,  while  the  man  with  whose 
praises  all  Europe  resounds,  if  not  a  Christian, 
will  be  miserable.  In  hell  will  he  find,  in  no  lan- 
guage of-  parable,  there  is  a  thirst  that  is  never 
quenched,  and  a  flame  that  never  expires. 

Seek  then  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God 
only.  Aspire  to  be  his  sons — his  heirs, — theirs 
of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  PALESTINE. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,—**  Palestine."  by 
Dr  Rusiell.} 

Under  this  head  we  include  the  usual  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  which  minister  to  health  and  vegeta- 
tion, for  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  Syria  has 
three  climates.  The  summits  of  Libanus,  for  instance, 
covered  with  snow,  diffuse  a  salubrious  coolness  in  the 
interior  ;  the  fiat  situations,  on  the  contrary,  especially 
those  which  stretch  along  the  line  of  the  coast,  are 
constantly  subjected  to  heat,  accompanied  with  great 
humidity  ;  while  the  adjoining  plains  of  the  desert  are 
scorched  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  The  seasons 
and  the  productions  undergo  a  corresponding  variation. 
In  the  mountains  the  months  of  spring  and  summer 
very  nearly  coincide  with  those  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  November 
till  March,  is  sharp  and  rigorous.  Ko  year  passes  with- 
out snow,  which  often  covers  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet  during  many  weeks.  The 
spring  and  autumn  arc  agreeable,  and  the  summer  by 
no  means  oppressive.  But  in  the  plains,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  the  equator,  a  sud- ' 
den  transition  takes  place  to  an  overpowering  heat, 
which  continues  till  October.  To  compensate  for  this, 
the  winter  is  so  temperate  that  orange-trees,  dates,  ba- 
nanas, and  other  delicate  fruits,  grow  everywhere  in  the 
open  field.  Hence,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  a 
journey  of  a  few  hours  carries  the  traveller  through  a 
succession  of  seasons,  and  allows  him  a  choice  of  cli« 
mate;  varying  from  the  mild  temperature  of  France 
to  the  blood-heat  of  India,  or  the  pinching  cold  of 
Russia. 

The  winds  in  Palestine,  as  in  all  countries  which 
approach  the  tropics,  are  periodical,  and  governed  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  coursS  of  the  sun.  About  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  north-west  begins  to  blow  with 
frequency  and  strength.  It  renders  the  air  dry,  clear, 
and  sharp ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  seacoast  it 
causes  the  headache,  like  the  north-east  wind  in  Egypt. 
We  may  farther  observe  that  it  usually  blows  three 
days  successively,  like  the  south  and  south-east  at  the 
other  equinox.  It  continues  to  prevail  till  November, 
that  is,  about  fifty  days,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  west 
and  south-west,  called  by  the  Arabs  **  the  fathers  of 
rain.*'  In  March  arise  the  pernicious  winds  from  the 
southern  quarter,  with  the  same  circumstances  as  in 
Egypt ;  but  they  become  feebler  as  we  advance  to- 
wards the  north,  and  are  much  more  supportable  in  the 
mountains  than  in  the  low  country.  Their  duration 
at  each  return  varies  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three 
days.  The  easterly  winds,  which  come  next  in  order, 
continue  till  June,  when  they  are  commonly  succeeded 
by  an  inconstant  breeze  from  the  north.  At  this  sea- 
son the  wind  shifts  through  all  the  points  every  day, 
passing  with  the  sun  from  cast  to  south,  and  from 
south  to  west,  to  return  by  the  north  and  recommence 
the  same  circuit.  At  this  time,  too,  a  local  wind, 
called  the  land-breeze,  prevails  along  the  coast  during 
the  night ;  it  springs  up  after  sunset,  lasts  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  solar  orb  in  the  morning,  and  extends 
only  a  few  leagues  to  sea. 

Travellers  have  observed,  that  thunder,  in  the  low 


lands  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  is  more  com- 
mon during  the  winter  than  in  summer ;  while  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  frequent  in  the 
latter  season,  and  very  seldom  heard  in  the  former.  In 
both  these  countries  it  happens  oftencst  in  the  rainy 
season,  or  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  especially 
the  autumnal;  and  it  is  farther  remarkable,  that  it 
nerer  comes  from  the  land-side,  but  always  from  the 
sea.  These  storms,  too,  generally  speaking,  take  place 
either  in  the  evening  or  morning,  and  rarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  They  are  accompanied  with  vio- 
lent showers  of  rain,  and  sometimes  of  uncommonly 
large  hail,  which,  soon  covering  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try with  stagnant  water,  give  rise  to  a  copious  evapor- 
ation. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  still  found  to  diversify  the  aspect  of  the  eastern 
sky.  Volney  remarks,  that  clouds  are  sometimes  seen 
to  dissolve  and  disperse  like  smoke ;  while,  on  other 
occasions,  they  form  in  an  instant,  and  from  a  small 
speck  increase  to  a  prodigious  size.  This  is  particu- 
larly observable  at  the  summit  of  Lebanon ;  and  ma« 
riners  have  usually  found,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
cloud  on  this  peak  is  an  infallible  presage  of  a  westerly 
wind,  one  of  the  precursors  of  rain  in  the  climate  of 
Judea.  • 

Waterspouts  are  not  unfrequent  along  the  shores  of 
Syria,  and  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Those  observed  by  Dr  Shaw  appeared 
to  be  so  many  cylinders  of  water  falling  down  from  the 
clouds ;  though,  by  the  reflection,  it  might  be,  of  these 
descending  columns,  or  from  the  actual  dropping  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  them,  they  would  sometimes,  says  he, 
appear  at  a  distance  to  be  sucked  up  from  the  sea.  The 
theory  of  water-spouts  in  the  present  day  docs  in  fact 
admit  the  supposition  here  referred  to,  that  the  air, 
being  rarefied  by  particular  causes,  has  its  equilibrium 
restored  by  the  elevation  of  the  water,  on  the  same 
principle  that  mercury  rises  in  the  barometer,  or  the 
contents  of  a  well  in  a  common  pump ;  but  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  traveller  on  this  subject  are  extremely 
loose  and  unscientific,  and  are  only  valuable  in  our 
times,  as  marking  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of 
meteorological  inquiry. 

The  same  author  has  recorded  a  fact  which  we  have 
not  observed  in  the  pages  of  any  other  tourist.  In  tra- 
velling by  night  in  the  beginning  of  April,  through 
the  valleys  of  Mount  Ephraim,  he  was  attended  for 
more  than  an  hour  by  an  ignUfatum  that  displayed  itself 
in  a  variety  of  extraordinary  appearances.  It  was  some- 
times globular,  and  sometimes  pointed  like  the  flame  of  a 
candle ;  then  it  spread  itself  so  as  to  involve  the  whole 
company  in  its  pale  inoffensive  light ;  after  which  it  con- 
tracted and  suddenly  disappeared.  But  in  less  than  a 
minute  it  would  begin  again  to  exert  itself  as  at  other 
times,  running  along  from  one  place  to  another  with 
great  swiftness,  like  a  train  of  gunpowder  set  on  fire ; 
or  else  it  would  expand  itself  over  more  than  two  or 
three  acres  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  discovering  every 
shrub  and  tree  that  grew  upon  them.  The  atmosphere 
from  the  beginning  of  the  evening  had  been  remarkably 
thick  and  hazy,  and  the  dew,  as  felt  upon  the  bridles, 
was  unusually  clammy  and  unctuous.  In  such  weather 
simiUr  luminous  bodies  are  observed  skipping  about 
the  masts  and  yards  of  ships,  and  are  called  by  the  ma- 
riners corpusanse,  a  corruption  of  the  cuerpo  santOt  or 
sacred  body,  of  the  Spaniards.  The  same  were  the 
Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  ancients.  Some  writers  have 
attempted  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  particularly 
for  the  ignis  fatuus,  by  supposing  it  to  be  occasioned 
by  successive  swarms  of  flying  glow-worms,  or  other 
insects  of  the  same  nature.  But,  as  Dr  Shaw  observes, 
not  to  perceive  or  feel  any  of  these  insects,  even  when 
the  light  which   they  produce   spreads  itself  around 

•  Trnrcli  or  DbitrTatloni,  toL  il*  p.  139, 


U9,  should  induce  us  to  explain  both  this  vp^tKty^ 
and  the  other  on  the  received  principle,  tbii  i:^^ 
are  actually  meteors,  or  a  species  of  natmal  pi 
phorus.  • 

A  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  A  IE.1. 
GIOUS  CHARACTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  JABEI 

Bt  the  Rev.  Alexanbee  L.  R.  Foon, 

One  of  the  Ministers  of  Brechin, 

**  Jabci  WM  more  honourable  than  his  bratbreo :  u^  bis&>«i« 
called  liii  name  Jabez.  aaying,  Bccauie  I  tare  bn  r^ 
sorrow.  And  Jabez  called  on  the  God  of  kracL  unrz,  Gt 
that  thou  wouldest  blew  me  indeed,  and  raUrn  w  c^ 
and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  umk  tsmL^ 
keep  me  fh>rn  evil,  that  it  may  not  erieve  me  1  A-d  >* 
granted  him  that  which  he  requested.'^— I  Cnon.  W.  %  i . 

For  beauty,  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  tlii<[<s. 
sage  may  be  pronounced  quite  inimitable.  A  hand  livli;. 
ing  the  pencil  of  inspiration,  alone  could  have  ^wi, 
with  such  delicacy,  vividness,  and  truth,  soexqmritei 
portrait  of  character.  The  mind's  eye  dwelli  u^  r. 
with  rapturous  and  increasing  delight.  It  is  a  pcr-i:, 
the  more  you  behold  it,  the  more  beauties  you  di*^rcr. 
And  as  if  to  heighten  the  effect,  you  hive  odIj  it 
outlines  portrayed,  and  your  imagination  is  stiiLiiM 
to  All  it  up,  and  yet  it  is  so  fine,  that  you  feuutp. 
forth  a  rude  hand,  lest  you  spoil  it. 

The  sacred  historian  is  engaged  in  making  a  coIImLc 
of  genealogies  from  Adam  to  the  captivity.  In  penti- 
ing  this  record,  the  idea  that  most  naturally  ari-^  2 
the  mind,  is  the  transitory  nature  of  world]?  fjrt. 
Of  the  many  individuals,  famous,  perhaps,  in  ::s 
generation,  even  then,  when  the  historian  vmt,^ 
thing  remained  to  tell  of  their  existence  but  i^ 
name.  The  eye  travels,  in  a  twinkling,  orer  ctn:ji^ 
of  years,  and  thousands  of  hunoan  beings.  Tha  \'><^'fi. 
is  made,  as  in  vision,  to  pass  before  you :  not  ik 
living,  bustling,  noisy  world  it  once  was,  but  in :  • 
true  character  and  importance,  such  as  it  oue^t  to 
appear  to  you  now,  and  such  as  it  will  appttf  to  nx 
when  you  have  done  with  it ;  and  what  is  it  hb?  • 
shadow,  a  dream.  Men  cannot  see  the  world  trS- 
when  carried  round  in  its  dizzying  circle;  but  look  in- 
here ;  read  its  paltry  history ;  aee  how  Uttle  of  it  diris; 
wisdom  has  deemed  worthy  of  being  rescued  fric 
oblivion  and  handed  down  to  us !  Important  and  n- 
teresting  it  may  have  appeared  to  those  who  then  lired. 
and  recorded,  it  nuiy  have  been,  in  monumentilstoaeo! 
brass,  but  God,  who  can  estimate  events  sccordiiij(  tt 
their  intrinsic  worth  and  relative  importance,  basgi.p 
us  the  most  striking  proof  of  its  utter  insi^ificucr  1* 
assigning  it  so  small  a  place  in  his  holy  record. 

The  mind,  ruminating  on  this,  is  brought  into  act 
ancholy  mood,  and  receives  a  salutary  impresaon.  }^<^ 
I,  whatever  wealth,  or  grandeur,  or  power  I  attain,  c^' 
to  this  ?  Must  my  name,  and  nothing  but  my  vast. 
be  set  down  beside  ignoble  names,  and  the  (y-  ^ 
futurity  pass  carelessly  over  it  ?  And  what  il  t j! 
honour,  poor  as  it  is,  be  denied  me ;  if  my  rerj  la^ 
be  at  lettgth  erased  from  the  emblazoned  ptrduKX 
or  the  sculptured  urn  ?  Then,  in  pursuing  i»sKj  1  ^ 
pursuing  a  phantom,  and  I  will  pursue  it  do  \m^»- 

But  this  consideration  is  rendered  still  more  w^** 
sive,  when  we  observe  whose  names  arc  here  rcfffdat 
The  historian  does  not  give  a  pedigree  of  ihewor-"^ 
of  the  Church,  and  only  such  of  the  world  are intnj^ 
as  had  any  connection  mth  the  Church  in  the  cf^^ 
its  history.  All  its  little  importance  is  derived fi»®^'"* 
circumstance  alone.  Otherwise,  it  is  of  no  «I«  ©  tbs 
sight  of  God,  and  its  existence,  so  far  from  baag  ^ 
corded,  would  not  even  be  prolonged. 

In   perusing  this  barren  genealogical  recooi,  &  <» 
refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  passage  aj  thi*:  *' 
inaptly  compared  to  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  that  »^ 
•  TrjiTtli  Uirpwjfli  Sfrla  ati<1  E^ypt,  tflL  k.  ^^^^ 
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Verdant  spot  which  loinetiineB  unexpectedlj  appears  to 
the  wayworn  traveller,  just,  it  may  be,  when  ahout  to 
sink  down  in  despair  and  die,  and  assures  him  of  the 
near  vicinity  of  water.  Amidst  the  dearth  of  high 
moral  excellence,  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  spirit  of  God, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  had 
rescued  from  oblivion  this  portion  of  its  history  not 
recorded  by  Moses.  Its  history,  as  recorded  by  him, 
refers  to  its  more  public  transactions,  and  seldom  de- 
scends to  the  affairs  of  families  and  individuals,  except 
so  fkr  as  they  bear  on  the  general  and  external  state  of 
the  Church ;  and  yet,  it  is  only  from  such  a  history, 
that  the  real  condition  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  vital 
religion  can  be  known ;  and,  because,  such  a  history 
on  a  large  scale  is  impossible,  the  Church  has  suffered 
in  the  estimation  of  its  enemies.  That  part  of  its  his- 
tory which  meets  the  general  observation,  is  full,  for 
the  most  part,  of  heresies,  and  schisms,  and  *'  every 
evil  work."  But  could  the  historian  descend  into  its 
inner-chambers;  into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life, 
and  still  more,  into  the  hearts  of  individuals,  he  might 
compile  a  history  full  of  the  most  beautiful  exempli- 
fications of  the  power  of  the  truth.  ••  The  King's 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within."  Therefore  it  is  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  of  his  Church,  that  persons 
eminent  in  piety  should,  in  all  ages,  be  generally  known 
and  remembered.  "  The  righteous  shall  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance.*' 

For  this  reason  the  Spirit  of  God  has  preserved  the 
name  and  character  of  Jabez,  and  by  *'  this,  he  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh," — speaketh  for  the  glory  of  God — 
speaketh  for  the  honour  of  the  Church — speaketh  for 
our  instruction. 

To  this  eminent  distinction  he  was  raised  for  his 
eminent  piety.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  came  neces- 
sarily within  the  scope  of  this  genealogical  record,  as 
the  names  of  his  parents  are  omitted.  So  that  his 
singular  piety  alone  brought  him  into  such  singular 
notice.  While  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  because  desti- 
tute of  piety  altogether,  or  not  remarkable  for  high 
attainments  in  it,  are  passed  over,  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  his  name  and  character  are  emblazoned  in  sacred 
heraldry,  and  have  acquired  a  renown  lasting  as  their 
imperishable  record. 

A  finer  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  a  religious 
character  over  every  other  cannot  be  imagined,  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  and  apply  it. 

It  generally  happens,  even  in  families  where  all,  or 
most,  are  truly  pious,  that  one,  by  the  distinguishing 
grace  of  God,  excels  all  the  rest:  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  in  families  there  is  but  one  whom  grace 
has  yet  converted.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  he  that  is 
farthest  advanced  in  religion  is  another  Jabez,  and 
'*  more  honourable  than  his  brethren.'* 

He  is  so  in  the  estimation  of  God  :  for  '*  them  that 
honour  me,  I  will  honour.**  He  is  so  in  the  estima- 
lion  of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  true  great- 
ness, and  he  ought  to  be  so  especially  in  the  estimation 
of  his  brethren.  But  we  know  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  A  pious  member  of  a  graceless  family  is  often 
exposed  to  scorn  and  opposition,  while  they  are  *'  more 
honourable'*  who  excel  in  natural  parts  and  elegant 
acquirements.  On  the  first  appearance  of  seriousness, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  drive  him  from  it,  and  no 
argument  is  more  commonly  used  than  this, — that  such 
serious  religion  is  mean,  illiberal,  dishonourable,  un- 
worthy of  high  birih  and  high  minds :  and,  in  fact,  the 
loss  of  not  a  little  of  the  esteem  of  the  world,  is,  more 
or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  the  certain  result 
of  becoming  truly  religious.  Not  every  kind  of  reli- 
gion, indeed,  will  have  this  effect ;  for  a  certain  degree 
or  appearance  of  it,  adds  weight  and  grace  to  a  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  such  religion  as 
that  of  Jabez,  prayerful,  holy,  close  walking  with  God, 
•which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Bible,  made  him 


'*  honourable**  in  the  estimation  of  God,  will  not  do  so 
in  theirs.  Such  religion  is  painful  to  them,  and  the 
more  closely  it  comes  into  contact  with  them,  as  in  the 
family  circle,  the  more  will  their  dislike  be  felt  and 
exhibited. 

The  world,  which  is  at  variance  with  God  on  all 
points,  is  so  also  on  this.  Its  ideas  of  honour  are 
formed  on  principles  entirely  opposed  to  him.  "  These 
were  more  noble  than  those  of  Tbessalonica,  in  that 
they  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things 
were  so."  *'  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his 
neighbour."  "  Virtue,"  understanding  by  this  true  reli- 
gion, *•  is  the  sole  nobility."  It  is  the  impress  of  the 
divine  image  upon  the  soul,  and  surely  it  is  honourable 
to  be  like  God ;  else  what  is  honour.  The  saints  need 
not  fear  to  challenge  the  world  on  this  point.  The 
world  cannot  bring  forward  any  circumstances  which 
in  their  estimation,  infer  honour,  of  which  the  saints 
are  not  possessed  in  a  higher  degree.  Is  it  honourable  to 
be  nobly  born  ?  Then  the  saints  are  honourable,  for 
they  are  "  born  of  God.**  Is  it  honourable  to  have 
titles?  Then  the  stunts  are  honoiirable,  for  they  are 
"  kings  and  priests  unto  God.'*  Is  it  honourable 
to  have  a  splendid  inheritance  ?  Then  the  saints  are 
honourable,  for  they  are  "  heirs  of  God  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ."  *'  This  honour  have  all  his  saints. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

A  spiritual  discernment  is  necessary,  however,  to 
perceive  the  worth  and  beauty  of  true  godliness.  The 
world  cannot  admire  what  it  does  not  discern.  When 
men  are  spiritually  enlightened  to  behold  the  glory  of 
Christ,  then  only  will  they  behold  his  image  redected 
in  his  saints.  When  He  is  honourable  in  their  estima- 
tion, then  will  they  be.  It  is  characteristic  of  a 
citizen  of  Zion,  that  in  '*  his  eyes  vile  men  are  despised, 
but  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord."  David 
declares  that  the  saints  are  the  "  excellent  of  the 
earth,"  in  whom  was  all  his  delight ;  and  he  expresses 
his  contempt  of  the  wicked  in  these  strong  terms :  **  Do 
I  not  bate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee,  and  am  I  not 
grieved  with  them  that  rise  up  against  thee  ?  yea,  I  hate 
them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them  mine  enemies." 

A  family,  therefore,  instead  of  despising  and  perse- 
cuting one  that  is  truly  religious,  has  much  reason  to 
love  and  honour  him,  to  thank  God  for  conferring  on 
them  so  great  a  blessing,  and  to  imitate  his  example. 
Surely  there  is  no  good  reason  for  any  prejudice  against 
him.  Grace  improves  the  character  of  every  one  who 
is  the  subject  of  it,  and  leads  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  relative  duty.  A  pious  member  of  a  family  will  al- 
ways be  a  more  obedient  son  or  daughter,  a  more 
affectionate  brother  or  sister.  Whence  come  those 
jarrings  that  ever  and  anon  disturb  the  peace  of 
domestic  society,  but  from  those  passions  which  grace, 
more  or  less,  in  every  instance  subdues  ?  Grace  makes 
the  proud  child  humble,  the  giddy  child  sedate,  the 
stubborn  child  obedient,  the  morose  child  pleasant.  A 
parent,  even  leaving  the  eternal  well-being  of  his  family 
out  of  view,  cannot  but  desire  them  to  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  those  principles  which  will  in- 
fallibly strengthen  his  own  authority,  and  insure  their 
correct  conduct  in  the  world.  But  what  principles 
will  do  this  but  those  of  religion,  which  change  the 
heart?  How  often  has  the  fond  parent  seen  a  dear  and 
amiable  child,  in  whose  affections,  and  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  steadiness  he  thought  he  could  confide, 
break  through  all  the  restraints  of  education,  good 
example,  honour,  and  self-interest,  and  go  every  length 
in  wickedness  I  Surely  he  cimnot  fiul  to  see,  unless  he 
is  blind,  that  something  higher  and  more  influential 
is  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  miserable  is  the  fiunily,  and 
there  are  many  such,  not  one  of  whose  members  is 
under  the  influence  of  divine  grace  I     Alas  I  for  such  ft 
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hmilj.  May  sorerei^  gnuse  have  pity  on  them,  and 
make  at  least  one  trophy.  Tremble  ye  graceless  house- 
holds I  The  blessing  of  God  is  not  among  you  1  The 
ark  of  God  is  not  among  you !  The  divine  presence  is 
not  among  you  I  There  is  not  one  by  his  prayers  and 
his  example  to  hallow  your  society  !  Ye  are  cursed  in 
vour  basket  and  in  your  store ;  in  your  going  out  and 
ID  your  coming  in ;  in  your  lying  down  aixl  in  your 
rising  up ;  in  your  eating  and  drinking ;  in  your  society 
and  comforts  I  There  is  an  awful  threatening  recorded 
against  you :  "  Pour  out  thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  tlut 
know  thee  not,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  upon 
thy  name."  There  is  also  a  gracious  promise,  which  we 
beseech  you  to  plead :  "  And  I  will  take  you  one  of 
a  city,  and  two  of  a  family,  and  will  bring  you  to  2ioa." 

It  is  a  signal  instance  of  divine  goodness  when  all 
the  members  of  a  large  family  are  converted.  How 
delightfiil  the  contemplation  1  The  ties  of  relation- 
ship sanctified  and  drawn  closer  by  grace ; — members 
of  the  aame  family  on  earth,  and  of  the  same  spiritual 
taniily,  born  of  God — living  here  in  harmony  and  holy 
fello%V8hip,  and  journeying  to  the  same  home,  never  to 
be  separated.  A  pious  member  of  a  family,  whose 
natural  afiection  is  not  diminished  but  increased  by 
grace,  must  fetil  indescribable  pain  at  the  thought  of 
being  severed  from  those  be  loves,  himself  removed  to 
a  happiness  they  can  never  share  in !  How  heart-rend- 
ing,— and  it  will  be  often  witnessed  at  the  last  day, — 
the  parting  of  husband  from  wife,  parents  from  child- 
ren, brothers  from  sisters !  Who  that  has  any  natural 
atfection  does  not  shudder  at  the  possibility  of  this,  and 
who  would  not  make  every  effort  to  prevent  it  ?  Every 
pious  member  of  a  fiimily  will  earnestly,  yet  prudently, 
pray  and  labour  for  the  sicilvation  of  the  rest ;  for  which 
duty,  as  it  is  dillicult  and  delicate,  divine  direction  is 
to  be  implored.  And  it  is  encouraging  to  mark  that 
divine  grace  seldom  visits  one  without  visiting  others. 
There  mu«t  be  a  beginning,  and  beginnings  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  are  small,  but  w^bo  can  predict  the  issue  1 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  and  to  a  little  leaven.  How  highly 
honoured  are  they  who,  being  themselves  first  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  have  been  the  means  of 
introducing  it  into  circles  hitherto  ignorant  of  it !  This 
b  not  unfrequently  the  case.  Even  parents  have  been 
indebted  for  their  religious  knowledge  to  a  favourite 
child,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  to  have 
first  communicated  it.  Thus  has  the  order  of  nature 
been  reversed,  and  the  parents  have  become  spiritual 
children,  and  the  children  spiritual  fathers.  We  need  not 
say  how  much  such  parents  will  honour  such  children. 

Let  all  families,  then,  consider  how  the  case  stands 
with  them,  in  respect  of  religion.  Are  any  of  their 
members  yet  under  religious  principles  ?  and  if  so,  in 
what  estimation  are  they  held  ?  li*  there  be  a  Jabez 
among  you,  then  you  are  bii,^hly  favoured  indeed.  See 
that  you  honour  him  whom  God  honours.  Be  assured, 
whatever  you  may  think,  he  is  the  pearl  among  you. 
He  may  be  inferior  in  age,  and  in  worldly  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  in  all  that  is  truly  great,  truly  useful,  aye, 
and  truly  ornamental,  he  is  incomparably  your  superior. 
imitiUe  his  example.  Let  the  only  rivillry  among 
brethren  be,  who  shall  be  most  eminent  in  religion. 
In  seeking  for  this  honourable  distinction,  no  envious 
feeling  will  be  cherished,  as  in  seeking  after  earthly 
honours.  It  is  a  paltry  pre-eminence  in  a  family  or 
tribe  to  be  the  first-born,  and  heir  to  a  title  and  a  for- 
tune ;  but  it  is  a  glorious  distinction  to  be  first  in  the 
graces  of  the  divine  life :  and  here,  as  in  other  points, 
such  is  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,  the  first  is 
sometimes  last,  and  the  last  first. 

And  surely  great  encouragement  is  held  out  in  this 
passage  to  the  truly  pious,  and  under  the  contempt 
and  persecution  of  the  world  they  have  need  of  it. 
W«U  may  they  bear  it  all,  being  so  highly  honoured 


by  God.  He  does,  indeed,  soractimea  so  order  a&irs 
in  thia  world,  as  that  they  attain  to  much  general  es- 
timation I  they  become  great  in  wealth,  like  Job :  their 
influence  is  vast  and  extensive,  like  Daniel :  their  name 
u  widely  known  and  lasting,  like  Jabez.  But  should 
this  be  denied  them,  as  is  often  the  case, — ^should  they 
live  unknown,  die  unregretted,  imd  soon  be  foi^gotten, 
ihay  have  other  honours  awaiting  them.  Their  namu 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  They  ahall  **  be 
openly  acknowledged  '*  at  the  last  day,  and  raised  to 
an  inconceivable  height  of  dignity  in  heaven,  while 
they  who  here  despise  them,  and  are  thenuelves  the 
**  honourable  of  the  earth,"  ahall  at  last  become  the  sport 
of  devils,  the  pity  of  angels,  be  covered  with  ahame  and 
confusion,  and  banished  fttmo  the  fiice  of  the  Judge« 
and  from  all  happiness  for  evermore.  '*  And  at  that 
time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall 
be  found  written  in  the  book ;  and  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.  Then  they  that  be  wise  sh^ll  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Besides  the  personal  character  of  Jabez,  there  is 
another  ci''*nm6tance  related  by  the  historian,  which 
imparts  additional  interest  to  it ; — **^  And  his  mother 
called  his  name  Jabez," — sorrowful, — saying,  **  because 
I  bare  him  with  sorrows." 

The  doom,  **  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow." 
was  here  fulfilled  in  a  more  than  ordinary  measure. 
But  though  she  had  much  sorrow  in  his  birth,  she  had 
much  joy  in  his  life.  Amply  was  she  repaid  for  all  the 
sorrow  of  his  birth,  and  all  the  anxiety  and  trouble  of 
his  childhood,  in  the  virtues  that  adorned  his  charatrrer. 
Could  she  have  known  his  future  history,  she  wuuid 
have  given  him  another  name.  But  she  did  not  fore>ee 
that  the  cause  of  her  greatest  sorrow  was  to  he  the 
cause  of  her  greatest  joy.  And  thus  it  often  is  in  simi- 
lar cases.  Little  can  parents  foresee  of  the  future 
character  and  destiny  of  their  children,  and  frequently 
are  their  anticipations  disappointed.  Eve  called  her 
first-born  Cain,  **  for  she  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  froin 
the  Lord,"  or  "  the  man  the  Lord,"  meaning,  as  some 
think,  the  promised  Messias ;  but  be  turned  out  a  mur- 
derer. Much  rejoicing  is  there  often  at  the  birth  uf  a 
child  who  is  yet  to  prove  a  grief  and  disgrace  to  his 
parents,  and  "  bring  down  their  gi'ey  hairs  with  sorrow- 
to  the  grave ; "  and  on  the  other  hand,  much  anxiety 
and  trouble  have  they  about  one  who  is  yet  to  pro^'e 
an  honour  and  a  comtbrt  to  them.  So  little  cam  they 
foresee  of  the  designs  of  God,  and  so  little  should  they 
anticipate  good  or  eviL  It  is  not  for  them  to  be 
anxious  about  this,  but  to  commend  their  children  to 
Him  who  has  promised  to  be  their  God  and  the  God  of 
their  seed  to  latest  generations,  and  to  '*  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

As  Jabez  was  a  pious  num,  he  could  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  his  duty  to  his  mother.  His  love  and  gratitude 
would  be  increased  by  the  consideration  that  she  *'*  bare 
him  with  sorrow."  Among  the  many  motives  to  love 
and  obey  a  mother,  this  is  the  strongest,  and  to  every 
feeling  mind,  irresistible.  What  claims  she  has  on  our 
afiection  !  Under  God,  we  owe  our  existence  to  her ; 
she  has  fed  us  from  her  gentle  breast ;  she  has  sat  by 
our  cradle ;  she  has  carried  us  in  her  arms ;  she  has 
watched  and  laboured  for  us ;  and  shall  we  not  at  least 
make  some  return  for  all  this  ?  But  what  greater  joy 
can  we  yield  her  pious  heart,  than  to  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord!  "  Though  I  had  no  other  motive  or 
reason  to  be  religious,"  said  the  pious  and  judidous 
Hooker,  **  I  would  earnestly  strive  to  be  so,  for  the  sake 
of  my  aged  mother,  that  I  might  requite  her,  and  cause 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  grief  are  wicked  chUdfea 
to  pious  parents  -,  and  not  ux£«queatl|r  vc  tbey  tbof . 
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tried.  Adam  Noah,  Jacob,  Sli,  Aaron.  Dayid*  Heie- 
kiab,  Josiafa,  had  wicked  aons.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
and  it  is  eyery  day  exemplified,  that  parents  cannot 
give  their  children  grace,  yet  they  have  many  gracious 
promises.  By  baptism  be  takes  tbem  and  their  child- 
ren into  covenant  with  himt  as  of  old  by  circumcision, 
and  thus  are  they  entitled  to  plead  for  covenant  grfme 
upon  covenant  promise.  And  who  is  entitled  to  say 
that  such  plea  shall  in  any  case  fiul  ? 

History  affords  no  ^ner  illustration  of  this  than  the 
case  of  Augustine.  Loitg  did  his  mother  Monica  travail 
in  birth  for  his  conversion,  and  many  tears,  and  prayers 
dad  she  pour  forth  on  his  behalf.  She  was  encoura^ 
to  persevere  by  Ambrose,  who  remarked,  that  a  child 
of  so  many  prayers  could  not  perish,  and  it  proved  true ; 
for,  when  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  con- 
verted, and  became  a  "  burning  and  a  shining  light.'* 

And  Scripture  has  afforded  several  instances  for  our 
encouragement,  and,  doubtless,  the  history  of  the 
Church  could  afford  thousands.  '*  The  words  of  king 
Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him." 
**  When  I  call  to  mind  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in 
thee,  (Timothy,)  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother 
Lfois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice;  and  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

"  And  the  ran$omed  of  the  Zord  shall  return,  nnd 
come  to  Zion  with  songs^  and  everlasting  joy  upon,  their 
heads  ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness^  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.*' — These  words  were  uttered 
in  celebration  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  But,  without  doubt,  they  refer 
also  to  the  events  which  should  happen  in  the  Church 
in  subsequent  ages.  From  them  we  propose  to  illus- 
trate, first,  Uow  it  is  that  believers  are,  according  to  the 
words  of  tJie  text,  dl^ified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
**  ransomed  of  the  Lord."  To  be  nuisomed  means 
deliverance  from  a  state  of  slavery,  or  of  distress,  on 
account  of  a  price  which  has  been  paid.  By  attending 
to  the  history  of  man,  from  the  very  beginning  of  time, 
Ave  will  find  that  he  then,  by  his  apostasy  from  God, 
fell  under  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  To  redeem 
the  human  race  from  such  a  woful  condition  God  found 
out  means,  consistently  with  law,  justice,  propriety,  and 
right.  His  o\va  Son  appeared  in  our  nature,  and  by  a 
life  and  death  of  suffering,  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  With  the  utmost  propriety,  then,  belie\1*rs  may 
he  styled  the  ••  ransomed  of  the  Lord."  Second,  The 
predictions  that  are  here  given  concerning  them.  They 
shall  return  from  sin,  from  error,  and  from  passion; 
they  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion.  Moimt  Zion  \^'as 
the  place  where  God  peculiarly  manifested  his  presence 
to  the  Jews.  They  there,  however,  saw  only  "  through 
a  glass  darkly,"  but  in  the  Zion  which  is  above,  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  see  him  face  to  face,  and 
shall  know  even  as  they  are  known.  They  shall  re- 
turn with  songs.  How  can  they  refrain  from  celebrat- 
ing the  goodness  and  loving-kindness  of  their  God  in 
redeeming  them  from  the  power  of  corruption,  and  on 
account  of  what  he  has  done  for  their  souls !  They 
shall  come  with  joy.  Joy  is  the  expression  of  any  plea- 
sant emotion ;  and  surely  the  blessin,?H  of  redemption 
are  calculated  to  produce  the  most  delightful  feeling. 
It  is  termed  everlasting  joy,  in  opposition  to  the  fleeting 
and  short-lived  pleasures  of  sin.  This  joy,  it  is  said, 
will  be  upon  their  heads,  in  allusion  to  the  crown  be- 
stowed upon  the  conqueror,  or  to  those  garlands  of 
flowers  which  decked  the  brow  of  the  successful  candi- 
date at  the  public  games.  "  They  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away."  As 
the  darkness  naturally  departs  upon  the  rising  of  the 
ran,  or  the  weak  force  retreats  before  the  strong,  so  the 
ponse^noe  of  obtaining  joy  and  gladness  is,  that  sor- 


row and  sighing  shall  flee  vm.  Third,  It  is  then 
that  these  predictions  shall  be  fulfilled.  They  shall  be 
accomplished  upon  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  to  God — 
more  especially  when  he  is  recovered  from  partial  back" 
sUdings-T^-and  above  all,  at  death  and  judgment.  It  is 
then,  that  with  the  greatest  propriety,  he  may  be  said 
to  return  to  Zion  >yith  songs,  and  everlasting  joy.  It 
is  then  the  portals  of  eterntd  bliss  shall  be  thrown  open. 
It  is  then  he  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness  j  it  is  then, 
that  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  for  ever  flee  away. — i?«- 
coUections  of  a  Sermon  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Jones  of 
Edinburgh,  delivered  in  his  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  a 
Communion  Sabbath,  in  September  1795. 

Afflictions. — Afflictions  are  frequently  sent  to  wind 
up  our  affections  to  a  holy  pitch  of  importunity,  to 
bring  us  oftener  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  make 
us  stay  longer  when  we  are  there.  We  complain  in 
prosperity  that  we  have  no  tune  to  serve  him  and  enjoy 
him  as  we  could  wish,  and  he,  in  mercy  to  our  souls, 
gives  us  the  time  we  want,  by  confining  us  to  our 
chambers  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  disengages 
our  thoughts  from  the  world,  by  disappointing  our 
fiivourite  schemes.  We  should  not  have  read  of  Jacob's 
spending  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  or  of  his  prinrely 
spirit  and  mighty  conquest,  but  for  Jacob's  affliction. 
If  God  has  not  manifested  himself  to  you,  as  he  does  to 
bis  people,  and  if  the  burden  of  guilt  and  soriow  lies 
heavy  upon  your  conscience,  do  not  despair,  beloved. 
Continue  knocking,  for  '*  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened."  This  is  the  infiillible  method  of  gaining  his 
fiiendship.  It  is  obedience  to  his  own  command.  If, 
when  he  says  to  you  seek  ye  my  fiice,  your  heart  says 
to  him,  *'  thy  face  Lord  will  I  seek,"  ere  long  it  will 
be  your  privilege  to  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  granted  me  the 
petition  which  I  desired  of  him."  Therefore,  if  he 
close  the  door  of  his  chamber  it  is  not  to  keep  you  out, 
but  to  teach  you  to  knock  louder.  If  he  cover  himself 
with  a  cloud,  that  your  prayer  cannot  pass  through,  it 
is  only  that  the  vehemence  of  the  breath  of  prayer 
should  dissipate  this  cloud,  and  open  to  you  the  sun- 
shine of  his  countenance.  If  he  seem  to  depart  farther 
firom  you,  it  is  only  to  provoke  you  to  follow  him ;  as 
the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  who,  as  St.  Luke  asserts, 
when  the  Saviour  came  tldther,  and  '*  made  as  though 
he  would  have  gone  farther,  constrained  him,  saying, 
abide  with  us.'*  Let  nothing  intimidate  vou.  "  Clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  righteousness  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  Bear  the 
indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  you  have  sinned  against 
him,  but  cast  not  away  your  confidence,  which  has  great 
recompence  of  reward.  You  deserve  his  fit>wn, — wait 
his  smile.  He  smites  you,  but  it  is  for  your  advantage, 
and  who  would  not  bear  correction  from  such  a  hand? 
— Sherman.    (  Guide  to  Gcd.) 

A  willing  people If  God  hath  made  you  willing,  it 

is  well ;  the  day  of  power  hath  made  you  so.  If  you  be 
presently  willing,  peremptorily  willing,  pleasantly  will- 
ing, and  universally  willing;  presently  willing,  not 
offering  to  delay ;  peremptorily  ^vilIing,  saying,  I  must 
have  him  or  I  perish ;  pleasantly  willing,  content  joy- 
fully to  sell  your  all  for  the  pearl  of  great  price ;  and 
universally  willing,  willing  to  have  Christ  in  all  his 
offices  to  be  a  Saviour  from  sin  as  well  as  from  hell ;  I 
say,  if  you  be  made  willing,  and  can  be  active  in  com- 
ing, the  willing  soul  is  the  welcome  soul.  But  if  you 
find  difficulties  and  objections,  and  cannot  be  active, 
then  oh  1  yield  yourselves  passive ;  if  you  cannot  be  so 
active  as  to  come  in  without  compulsion,  then  yield 
yourself  passive, — ^that  is,  willing  to  be  compelled  and 
drawn  in  ;  do  not  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  draw- 
ing motions  and  influences ;  do  not  resist  the  call  of 
the  Gospel,  but  lay  yourself  open  to  be  compelled, — ^that 
is,  to  be  convinced,  to  be  converted,  to  be  perauaded, 
to  be  entreated  to  come  in  that  our  Lord's  house  may 
be  filled.>-KALr<i  £k3KiN£.    (JDiscourses^ 
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SACRED  POETRT. 

A  HSBREW  MELODT* 

On  Carniel's  brow  the  vrreathy  vine 

Had  all  its  honours  shed. 
And  o*er  the  vales  of  Palestine 

A  sickly  paleness  spread ; 
When  the  old  seer,  by  vision  led, 

And  energy  sublime. 
Into  that  shadowy  region  sped, 

To  muse  on  distant  time. 
He  saw  the  valleys  far  and  wide, 

But  sight  of  joy  was  none  ; 
He  looked  o'er  many  a  mountain  side. 

But  silence  reigned  alone. 
Save  that  a  boding  voice  sung  on. 

By  wave  and  water-fall. 
As  still,  in  harsh  and  heavy  tone. 

Deep  unto  deep  did  call. 
On  Kison's  strand  and  Ephratah 

The  hamlets  thick  did  lie ; 
No  wayfiftrer  between  he  saw, 

No  Asherite  passed  by : 
No  maiden  at  h«;r  task  did  ply. 

No  sportive  child  was  seen ; 
The  lonely  dog  barked  wearily. 

Where  dwellers  once  had  been. 
Oh !  beauteous  were  the  palaces 

On  Jordan  wont  to  be. 
And  still  they  glimmered  to  the  breeze, 

Ifike  stars  beneath  the  sea  I 
But  vultures  held  their  jubilee 

Where  harp  and  cymbul  rung, 
And  there,  as  if  in  mockery. 

The  baleful  satyr  sung. 
But  who  had  seen  that  Prophet's  eye 

On  Carmel  that  reclined ! 
It  looked  not  on  the  times  gone  by. 

But  those  that  were  behind : 
His  grey  hair  streamed  upon  the  wind, 

His  hands  were  raised  on  high, 
As,  mirror'd,  on  his  mystic  mind. 

Arose  futurity. 
He  saw  the  feast  in  Bozrah  spread. 

Prepared  in  ancient  day ; 
Eastward,  away  the  eagle  sped. 

And  all  the  birds  of  prey. 
*  Who's  this,"  he  cried,  "  comes  by  the  way 

Of  Edom,  all  divine. 
Travelling  in  splendour,  whose  array 

Is  red,  but  not  with  wine  ?  " 
Blest  be  the  herald  of  our  King, 

That  comes  to  set  us  free  1 
The  dwellers  of  the  rock  shall  sing. 

And  utter  praise  to  thee ! 
Tabor  and  Herroon  yet  shall  see 

Their  glories  glow  again, 
And  blossoms  spring  on  field  and  tree. 

That  ever  shall  remain. 
••  The  happy  child,  in  dragon's  way 

Shall  frolic  with  delight ; 
The  lamb  shall  round  the  leopard  play, 

And  all  in  love  unite ; 
The  dove  on  Zion's  hill  shall  light, 

That  all  the  world  must  see. 
Hail  to  the  journeyer,  in  his  might. 

That  comes  to  set  us  free  1 " 

HOGO. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
^    Mnrovian  Brethren — During  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land in  1793,  the  rebels  had  long  meditated  an  attack 


on  the  Moravian  settlement,  at  Gtwet  Hill,  WoM 
county.  At  length  they  put  their  threst  into  ata- 
tion,  and  a  large  body  of  them  marched  to  the  t9«i. 
When  they  arrived  there,  they  saw  no  one  in  tltf  <c^tl 
nor  in  the  houses.  The  brethren  bad  long  trv^^A 
this  attack,  but  true  to  their  Christian  profinacn.  ^ 
would  not  have  recourse  to  arms  for  thdr  defeco^bj 
assembled  in  their  chapel,  and  in  aoleam  prayer  W- 
sought  Him  in  whom  they  trusted  to  be  their  >Lei^ 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  ruffian  band,  bitkra 
breathing  nothing  but  destnietioo  and  sUo^kv 
were  astonished  at  this  novel  sight :  where  tbet  i 
pected  armed  hands,  they  saw  them  claaped  ia  pm.f 
and  the  whole  body  of  men  bending  befixe  the  Prjr^ 
of  Peace.  They  heard  the  prayer  for  protertio^'^ 
request  for  mercy  to  be  extended  to  their  murdcrrr:^ 
and  the  song  of  praise  and  confidence  in  the  «urr  v.  • 
mise  of  the  Lord.  They  beheld  all  in  silesa.— 3(^ 
were  unable  to  raise  a  hand  against  them,— xhi  iv 
having  for  a  night  and  a  day  lingered  about,  thr* 
marched  away,  without  having  injured  a  single  ia&nr> 
ual,  or  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread.  This  ungnlar  nrt  a 
the  protection  of  Heaven  induced  the  inbdnturs  ot :!»: 
neighbourhood  to  bring  their  goods,  and  akfr  t:^ 
protection  of  these  Christians. 

The  power  of  kindneu. — Mr  Rule  was  mikn  / 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  during  the  period  ck  :>^'- 
secution.  When  he  was  compelled  to  resign  faif  thx.-*. 
he  went  to  Berwick,  where,  for  the  support  a .  • 
£unily,  he  engaged  in  the  medical  profenioD.  4- 
enemies  continuing  their  persecution,  engaged  toe 
the  worst  of  men  to  waylay  and  murder  him.  A  i  - 
senger  was  sent  to  him  at  midnight,  to  request  Ij.  * 
visit  a  person  in  the  country  who  waa  represen*^  .: 
very  ill.  The  good  man  expreswd  so  moch  sncpctl; 
for  the  supposed  sick  person,  and  so  readily  prefar.-::  i^ 
go  to  hifl  relief,  that  the  heart  of  the  messenger  nkr.- 
ed,  and  be  could  not  forbear  telling  B£r  Rule  tbe  vI-jv 
affair.  Thus  his  life  was  spared,  and  God  ^•<-\- 
how  easily  he  can  bring  to  nought  the  counsel  a  vi 
wicked. 

Rev,  Mr  BuggUt This  good  man,  who  ynf3 

American  minister,  had  a  remarkable  preservstioo  Itj: 
death.  While  he  was  once  prearhing.  a  pirtt  . 
Indians  came  suddenly  upon  the  congregation,  san-'V' 
them,  and  carried  him  away  into  the  forest.  At  &:^ 
he  was  left  under  the  charge  of  two  women,  wh.>  "• 
men  went  to  rest ;  but  his  female  keepers,  s.^;  wx'l  . 
the  faithful  dogs,  fiilling  asleep  also,  he  took  tke  c  > 
portunity  to  make  his  escape.  He  had  not  iros^ 
before  he  heard  the  ahirm-cry,  and  the  crashing  (<  tL 
bushes  behind  warned  him  that  the  enemy  were&'tar 
in  close  pursuit  of  him.  In  his  distress  he  crept.  ^ 
little  hope  of  safety,  into  a  hollow  tree,  at  wl»*e  J^*- 
there  happened  to  be  an  opening,  through  whic£  ^ 
could  squeeze  his  body,  and  stand  upright  withia  T- 
Indians  soon  rushed  by  in  full  chase,  without  st^fps: 
to  search  his  retreat,  and,  what  is  more  extraor^w^ 
their  dogs  had  previously  smelt  about  the  root  i^ ' 
tree,  and  ran  forward  without  barking,  as  thocch  t«.* 
had  discovered  nothing. 


*«*  Separate  Numbers  from  the  coauBenccnimt  ^-^ 
timei  be  had  to  complete  aet». 
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"THE   LAWS   OF   NATURE." 

No.  III. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hetheeington,  A.M., 

Minister  of  Torphichen, 

In  oiir  foiroer  papers  on  this  suWect,  we  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  the  laws  of  nature  were 
none  other  than  the  laws  of  God ;  or  rather,  the 
every-where  present  power  of  God,  workings  in 
accordance  with  his  wise  and  holv  wiil ;  and  that 
this  was  the  only  meaning  which  these  terms  coold 
convey,  if  accurately  understood,  whether  as  phy- 
sical or  organic  laws.  This  view  being  admitted, 
it  manifestly  follows,  that  there  may  be  expected 
to  he  many  points  of  evident  resemblance,  many 
striking  analogies,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  truths  of  the  Bible, — that  is,  between  the  will 
of  God  in  creation,  and  the  will  of  God  in  revel- 
ation. These  resemblances  have  often  been  re- 
marked, and  almost  as  often  distorted  and  abused 
by  the  opponents  of  revelation.  **  Revelation," 
say  its  sophistical  opponents,  "tells  us  nothing 
which  nature  does  not,  or  might  not,  tell  us ;  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary :  and  if  unnecessary,  its 
very  claims  to  be  revelation  prove  it  to  be  untrue, 
because  God  does  nothing  unnecessarily."  Such 
were  the  arguments  employed  by  philosophical 
infidels  in  a  former  age ;  and  the  similarity  of  the 
process  of  reasoning  carried  on  by  some  in  our 
own  days,  must  be  abundantly  evident,  though  as 
yet  they  have  not  ventured  to  state  the  result  so 
plainly.  Yet  these  analogies  might  be  admitted 
to  their  utmost  legitimate  extent,  and  even  traced 
farther  than  the  worshippers  of  the  laws  of  nature 
are  accustomed  to  trace  them ;  and  shown,  never- 
theless, to  lead  to  conclusions  exactly  the  reverse 
of  those  held  by  deistical  writers, — shown  to  lend 
the  utmost  support  even  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  revelation,  which  their  limited  range  and  infe- 
rior value  were  able  to  lend. 

Before  attempting  to  show  how  this  might  be 
done,  one  preliminary  remark  must  be  made.  The 
laws  of  nature  would  of  course  operate  with  the 
same  fixedness  of  aim  and  regularity  of  order, 
whether  their  operations  were  perceived  by  men 
or  not ;  but  if  not  perceived,  they  could  convey 
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no  intelligence  to  man  respecting  the  will  of  the 
Author  of  nature.     The  information  which  they 
do  convey,  therefore,  must  actually  depend  more 
upon  the  clearness  and  soundness  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  and  reasoning  powers  in  the  m'ind  of 
him  who  surveys  them,  than  upon  the  essential 
wisdom  inherent  in  these  modifications  of  the  di- 
vine creative  and  preserving  mind.    If,  therefore, 
we  had  no  other  guide  than  what  we  can  learn 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  might  follow,  that  we 
should  never  accurately  understand  those  laws, 
and  so  never  obtain  a  guide  at  all.     The  laws  of 
nature  cannot  explain  themselves  ;  much  less  can 
they  explain  the  truths,  which  are  the  laws,  of 
revelation.  The  laws  of  nature  may,  indeed,  serve 
to  illustrate  revelation, — ^inasmuch  as  there  must 
be  a  resemblance,  in  some  respects,  between  the 
laws  of  nature  and  those  of  revelation,  becnuse 
both  are  manifestations  of  the  divine  mind ;  but 
revelation  alone  can  both  approve  itself,  and  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  nature.     The  one  may  be  the 
type,  the  other  is  the  antitype ;  the  one  may  in- 
dicate, the  other  reveals.     The  only  true  mode 
to  be  pursued,  therefore,  is  to  view  the  laws  of 
nature  in  the  clear  light  of  revelation,  not  revela- 
tion through  the  distorting  dimness  of  nature.    It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  by  no  means 
involves  the  consequence  of  checking  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  reason  in  studying  natursd  science,  lest 
it  shoidd  seem  to  controvert  our  preconceived  no* 
tions  respecting  what  religious  truth  would,  in 
certain   cases,   require.     Nature  and  revelation 
never   contradict   each  other,   though  they  may 
sometimes  seem  to  do  so,  when  the  dictates  of 
either,  or  of  both,  are  misunderstood,  and  though 
nature  is  often  arrested  by  anomalies  which  she 
cannot  explain,  and  mysteries  which  she  cannot 
fathom,  and  must  at  all  times  fall  immeasurably 
beneath  those  pure  and  untroubled  regions  of  the 
upper  heavens,  where  revelation  chiefly  soars,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  light  uncreated  and  full  of  glory. 
It  is  very  usual,  for  example,  for  a  certain  class 
of  sentimentalists,  to  look  around  them  on  the 
fair  face  of  nature,  and  beholding  there  innumer* 
able  proofs  of  surpassing  goodness  and  bounty, 
they  draw  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
believe,  that  a  God  of  such  boundless  goodness, 
as  his  works  prove  lam  to  be,  can  permit  }m 
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favoured  creature,  man,  to  fall  into  utter  and 
everlasting  misery,  on  account  of  certain  trivial 
transgresaions,  as  they  tenderly  term  them.  In 
this  plausible  sophism  they  confide ;  and  on  their 
assumed  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  they 
build  their  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness.  Why 
will  men  so  miserably  deceive  themselves  ?  Why 
will  these  philosophical,  or  amiable,  or  romantic 
worshippers  of  nature,  not  mingle  a  little  reason 
in  their  admiration,  so  that,  when  they  talk  of 
"looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God," 
they  may  obtain  a  more  accuhite  view  of  his  en- 
tire' character,  instead  of  dwelling  exclusively  on 
certain  favourite  attributes,  and  thus  at  last  farm- 
ing a  god-like  unto  themselves,  and  idolizing  an 
ima^nary  deity  of  their  own  ?  The  God  of  nature 
has  indeed  stamped  proofs  of  his  benevolence  upon 
4dl  the  workmanship  of  his  hands;  and  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  are  productive 
of  good  and  happiness  so  far  as  they  are  properly 
and  regularly  obeyed.  But  do  our  amiable  ad- 
mirers of  nature  find  that  any  of  her  laws  can  be 
violated  with  impunity  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  not 
every  such  violation  followed  certainly,  and  often 
instantaneously,  by  a  suitable  punishment?  What 
law  of  nature  is  more  general,  or  productive  of 
more  good,  than  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Let  a 
man  violate  it,  by  casting  himself  from  a  preci- 
pice, and  he  is  immediately  punished  by  death  or 
dreadful  bruises.  Food  and  drink  are  provided 
for  our  sustenance,  and  a  very  benevolent  law  of 
nature  has  rendered  them  as  pleasurable  as  they 
are  necessary ;  but  let  this  law  be  violated  by  ex* 
cess  in  either,  and  the  most  painful,  and  even  fatal 
piinishment  will  speedily  avenge  the  violation, 
r  rom  even  the  laws  of  benevolent  nature,  then,  if 
rightly  understood,  men  might  learn,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that 
IB,  of  the  laws  of  God,  physical,  mental,  or  moral, 
witbout  exposing  themselves  to  sure  and  adequate 
punishment ;  and  consequently,  that  the  notion  of  a 
God  of  infinite  mercy  alone,  by  whom  punishment 
will  not  be  rigidly  inflicted  to  all  its  due  extent,  is 
nothing  better  than  a  brain-sick  fancy,  entertained 
to  their  own  grievous  delusion,  by  a  set  of  purblind 
gazers  upon  half-seen  nature, — dreaming  philoso- 
phists,  who,  never  seeing  more  than  half  the  truth, 
cannot  accurately  be  said  ever  to  have  seen  it  at  all. 
There  are,  however,  other  men  of  the  philoso- 
phic cast,  who,  seeing  deeper  than  the  sentimen- 
talist, recognise  a  retributive,  or  self«avenging 
power  in  tiie  laws  of  nature,  closely  resembling 
what  revelation  asserts  respecting  the  laws  of 
God,  but,  instead  of  regarding  this  as  corrobora- 
tive of  revelation,  seem  to  think  that  it  super- 
sedes tlie  necessity  of  revelation  altogether.  They 
hold,  that  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  would  enable  men  to  act  so  thoroughly  in 
conformity  with  them,  as  in  every  instance  to 
avoid  their  violation,  and  escape  the  penalty.  A 
little  more  of  even  their  own  philosophy  would  tell 
them  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  ever  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  poe- 
fible  combinationa  of  what  are  termed  the  lawe 


of  nature ;  and  observation  might  tell  tiiee  rh^ 
men  are  very  far  from  complying  constants  Jnh 
the  dietates  of  those  laws  wkick  tlwy  omt  <l«- 
tinctly  understand.  It  is  not  difficnltp  crfba.  t<) 
show  a  man  what  it  is  both  his  interest  aci  \k 
duty  to  do,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter,  ie- 
deed,  to  persuade  him  to  yield  obedience.  Wm 
is  not  man's  obedience  to  even  the  laws  of  nstcr- 
commensurate  with  his  knowledge  of  them,  as  ** 
should  be,  were  the  system  to  whiidi  we  are  id- 
verting  true  ?  To  this  question  these  f^ilosopbe^ 
of  somewhat  larger  grasp  of  mind  can  gin  ^ 
satisfactory  answer,  in  accordance  with  their  cvi 
theories  ;  so  that  the  whole  value  fyf  their  Uncs 
consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  more  ftiiw 
theories  of  the  sentimentalista,  while  thej  afetbiv 
selves  left  in  difficulties  altogether  inexplic^, 
without  recourse  being  had  to  the  aid  of  levekic!:. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  anomalies  of  tatsn  irt 
altogether  inexplicable,  except  by  revdatiGs.  \2 
nature  obeys  its  laws  unemn^y  ;  and  has  ±' 
natural  argument,  proving  the  uniTersal  |ov«^ 
ment  of  an' all-wise,  all-powerfnl,  and  nnchucis 
God.  Man  alone  errs.  Why  ?  In  oonsffxny 
of  possessing  a  free  will  ?  But  that  wfll,  en*- 
ever  free,  mierht  surely  have  acted  r^f&l  fTf&T 
as  well  as  wrong.  Can  nature  explain  th»  tO" 
maly  ?  Perhaps  man  errs  in  consequence  of  (/•* 
knowing  the  laws  of  nature.  Do  the  brntn  k^^ 
these  laws  ?  No  ;  yet  they  err  not.  Does  mc 
constantly  keep  those  which  he  does  know?  Fr. 
very  far  the  reverse.  The  systenn  of  our  ^^* 
sophers  can  give  us  no  assistance  here ;  but  rrr- 
lation  can.  It  tells  ns  that  mao  has  a  nvn 
nature,  and  by  moral  laws  alone  isan  he  be  c»^ 
quately  governed.  He  has  violated  these  m.^ 
laws,  and  be  suffers, — sufifers  in  the  moral  anar:^ 
into  which  his  being  is  cast,  by  the  nrvk  of  b 
animal  appetites  and  paasions  againet  the  s:^^ 
macy  of  his  moral  attnbutes  and  rd^ioiB  pr^- 
pies ;  by  the  consequent  degeneracy  and  dcgrsdr'-wr 
of  the  condition  mto  which  he  has  snnk ;  a&4  m 
the  physical  evils  to  which  he  is  now  espta^: 
exposed,  owing  to  the  subjection  imder  wiiicfe  ^ 
now  lies  to  his  material  and  animal  natnre,  there- 
fore to  merely  physical  laws,  and  to  the  phrcws 
maladies  which  avenge  their  violation.  Acro^i^ 
ing  to  this  the  scriptural  view,  the  Terr  pb^c^^ 
silverings  which  afflict  man  have  their  orirc  * 
his  violation  of  those  moral  and  divine  lavs  * 
whidi  his  spiritual  being  owed  supreme  relrrt.*.- 
obedience.  His  original  nature  and  conditicK*  r- 
not  subject  to  laws  merely  physical  and  orn '^ 
though  it  had  no  tendency  to  tranagieag  tbt^ 
And  even  now,  fallen  and  degraded  as  he  k  ^ 
spurns  their  control,  and  suffers  radier  tbio  ^^- 
mits  ;  because  he  is  still  instinctively-  eotmoxf  <■' 
an  immortal  spirit  within  him,  whidi  wSi  <ori^ 
to  no  authority  but  that  which  proceeds  dirKt':^ 
and  immediately  from  the  Father  of  SptfiU.  Tb^ 
revelation  alone  can  furnish;  hence  revt^irv* 
alone  can  reach  the  moral  malady  onder  which  i^ 
immortal  spirit  languishes,  and  explain  the  v^ 
teries  of  man's  dark  and  troobloua  ( 
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Tbtte  is  aliotber  importsnt  topic  whicb  the 
kw«  of  nature,  perhapg,  seem  dimly  to  hint  at,  in 
weak  and  faltering^  accents,  bat  which  revelation 
can  alone  adequately  state  and  explain.  Nature, 
it  is  remarked,  punishes  every  violation  of  her 
laws.  But  is  this  punishment  vindictive  ?  is  it 
corrective  ?  When  disease  assails  a  man  because 
he  has  violated  some  orgimic  law,  does  it  terminate 
of  itself,  after  it  has  sufficiently  pnnished  the  err- 
ing individual  ?  The  sad  experience  of  every 
day  tells  us  that  it  has  no  such  tendency ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  if  some  remedial  measure  be  not 
applied,  the  disease  will  not  terminate  but  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sufferer.  There  is  nothing*  in 
the  disease  which  tends,  or  can  possibly  tend,  to 
heal  itself.  A  cure  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the 
application  of  some  external  remedial  measure ; 
the  office  of  which  is,  to  exhaust  the  virulence  of 
the  disease,  or  supply  nenr  vital  energy,  and  thus 
restore  health.  Nay,  even  the  boasted  vis  medi- 
catrUt  naturoff  or  remedial  power  of  nature,  as 
physicians  term  it,  operates  in  one  or  other  of 
these  methods,  and  not  otherwises  the  morbid 
matter  may  be  absorbed  and  disappear,  or  be  ex* 
fielled  by  the  pouring  of  new  untainted  life  into 
the  diseased  part,  but  either  of  these  is  possible 
only  throucrh  its  union  with  the  source  of  life,  or 
a  restoration  of  suspended  vital  aetion.  Every 
disease  has  destruction  for  its  essence,  and  death 
for  its  aim;  because  in  its  simplest  character 
every  disease  appears  as  a  violation  of  those  or* 
ganic  laws,  which  are  the  embodied  manifestations 
of  the  creative  will  of  the  God  of  life ;  and  the 
healing  power  must  be  furnished  from  some  kindred 
Bource, — ^kindred,  yet  untainted  with  that  violation. 

How,  then,  does  revelation  solve  this  mystery? 
It  tells  us,  as  before,  that  all  physioil  malady  is 
the  result,  or  the  embodiment  of  moral  makdy : 
and  it  explains  tlie  mystery  of  external  sanative 
applications,  of  remedies  brought  from  some  un- 
tainted kindred  source,  by  revealing  to  us  the  rnys* 
tery  of  redemption, — God  manifest  in  the  flesh, — 
permitting  sin,  that  mortal  malady  of  the  soul,  to  ex- 
haust its  malignant  virulence,  by  pouring  its  dead- 
liest venom  on  his  sacred  head,  and  by  his  union  with 
human  nature,  infusing  a  new  untainted  stream  of 
vitalgodliness  into  the  soul  of  man,  even  life  eternal. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  admirers  of 
the  laws  of  nature  think  they  perceive  an  irre- 
concilable contradiction  between  Nature  and  Reve- 
lation. We  are  told  in  Scripture  that,  "  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death," — ^that  "  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  :*  whereas,  our 
philosophers  assure  us  that  this  cannot  be  true, 
because  death  must  have  been  natural  to  man,  as 
is  evident  from  the  organic  laws  of  his  physical 
constitution.  Did  it  never  occur  to  these  philo- 
eophers,  that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  of  theirs 
is  founded  upon  an  unproved  assumption  ?  We 
might  admit,  that  the  organic  laws  of  the  human 
frame,  whatever  is  meant  by  that  phrase,  prove  man 
now  destined  to  inevitable  death :  but  man  is  now 
nfoUen  heing^f  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  JaUen 
^UUe  can  prove  noihing  whatever  respecting  the 


peculiarities  of  his  nnfutten  staie*  Their  whole 
argument  depends  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
operation  of  the  organic  laws  of  man's  physical 
structure  have  sustained  no  injury  or  alteration 
by  the  fall, — an  assumption  which  never  can  be 
proved, — ^which  is  indeed  stamped  with  improba- 
bility, while  the  reverse  is,  to  say  the  leasts 
extremely  probable,  even  to  reason,  apart  from 
the  strong  statements  of  Revelation.  They  may, 
indeed,  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  fall ;  but  this  would 
only  be  to  shift  their  ground,  and  open  the  discussion 
of  the  question  in  the  regions  of  moral  philosophy 
or  pure  theology,  with  which,  we  fear,  they  are  not 
very  conversant.  Or,  they  may  produce  an  evasive 
argument,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  death  must 
have  been  natural  to  man,  even  had  he  not  sinned 
and  fallen ;  because  the  whole  world  would  not 
have  been  able  ultimately  to  have  afforded  even 
standing-room  to  the  still-increasing,  never-dimi- 
nishing multitudes  of  mankind.  But  what  do 
they  mean  by  the  term  death?  If  they  mean 
merely  a  change  from  one  scene  or  state  of  being 
into  another,  we  admit  the  probability,  that  death, 
in  the  sense  of  a  change  of  scene  or  state  of  being, 
may  be  natural  to  man, — might  have  been  so  to 
unfallen  man.  But  if  they  mean  the  dark  and 
painful  process  by  which  body  and  soul  are  at 
present  separated,  we  reject  the  assumption  en- 
tirely. Regarding  death  in  its  essential  aspect, 
as  a  change  of  state,  there  are  at  least  three  kinds 
of  death  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  acquainted : 
viz.,  death  by  disease  or  violence,  death  by  old 
age,  and  death  by  translation.  With  the  two 
fbrmer  kinds  we  are  all  sufficiently  familiar; — 
examples  of  the  third,  have  been  made  known  to 
us  in  the  instances  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  are 
not  obscurely  referred  to  by  Paul,  when  he  says, 
^  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed." 
Now,  who  %vill  venture  to  say,  that  if  man  had 
never  fallen,  this  painless  translation  into  a  higher, 
holier,  and  more  glorious  etate  of  being,  might  not 
have  been  all  the  death  that  generations  innumer- 
able, yet  skinless  all,  should  have  ever  known  ?  We 
will  not  confidently  assert  that  this  is  the  primary 
law  of  change,  and  the  only  one  natural  to  unfallen 
man  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  com- 
pletely neutralizes  the  sophistical  objection  stated 
above,  reconciles  what  we  know  of  fallen  man» 
with  what  Scripture  testifies  of  his  original  state 
and  his  ultimate  destinies,  partially  unveils  one  of 
the  deepest  secrets  of  our  nature,  gives  additional 
precision  and  significaney  to  some  of  the  mysterious 
events  and  statements  of  Revelation,  points  out  to 
us  another  aspect  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God» 
and  brings  us  nearer  in  adoring  love  to  Him,  «  who 
was  dead,  and  is  alive,  who  has  the  keys  of  Hades 
and  of  death,"  and  in  whose  sinless  kingdom  his 
feithfnl  followers  shall  live  and  reign  for  evermore. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
IGNATIUS, 

ONB  OF  TBI  BABLT  FATBBB*  OV  TBS  OBBIfVUJt  CBOBOB. 

It  is  unknown  of  what  parentage  this  illustrious  man 
was  descended,  or  to  what  country  he  originally  be« 
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longed.  Some  have  supposed  bim  to  be  the  little  child 
whom  our  Lord  took  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  his 
disciples,  when  he  declared  to  them,  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  whether 
Ignatius  be  here  referred  to  or  not,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  instructions 
of  the  Apostle  John. 

Little  has  come  down  to  us  in  regard  to  the  early 
years  of  this  distinguished  Christian  ftther.  That  his 
character  must  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, however,  is  obvious  irom  the  fact,  that  he  was 
invested  b/  the  apostles  with  the  office  of  Bishop,  or 
pastor  of  toe  Church  at  Antioch — an  office  vriiich  he 
filled  for  forty  years  with  great  honour  and  usefulness. 
During  this  long  period,  Ignatius  discharged  his  minis- 
terial duties  with  such  fidelity,  that,  amid  the  fiery  trial 
through  which  the  Christian  Church  passed  in  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Domitian,  many  were  encour- 
aged to  hold  fast  their  profession,  by  his  godly  example 
and  exhortations.  Persecution  raged  around  him,  but 
he  remained  unmoved,  longing  for,  rather  than  dread- 
ing, a  martyr's  crown.  And  though  the  accession  of 
Nerva  to  the  throne  was  followed  by  a  state  of  tem- 
porary peace,  the  holy  man  ardently  coveted  the  honour 
^  dying  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  *'  I  eagerly  wish  the 
Hons  to  be  prepared  for  me,"  says  he,  "  and  pray  that 
they  may  be  found  ready  against  me :  them  also  I  shall 
encourage,  that  they  may  quickly  devour  me,  not  as 
sometimes,  when  they  have  left  the  faithful  untouched. 
But  should  they  not  be  inclined  when  I  am  willing,  I 
shall  even  assault  them  with  violence."  These  senti- 
ments, though  they  may  sufficiently  display  the  holy  ar- 
dour by  which  the  soul  of  Ignatius  was  animated,  are 
by  no  means  accordant  with  that  submissive  spirit  which 
dictated  the  language  of  the  apostle :  '*  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.  Nevertheless,  to  abide  in 
the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you ;  and  having  this  con- 
fidence, I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with 
you  all  for  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  fidth." 

The  wish  of  Ignatius  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his 
blood,  was  at  length  gratified  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
about  the  year  107.  The  Emperor,  marching  in  all  the 
pride  of  conquest  towards  Armenia  and  Parthia,  stop- 
ped at  Antioch ;  and,  incensed  against  the  Christians 
because  of  their  resistance  to  idolatrous  practices  of 
every  kind,  he  resolved  to  punish  them.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  anxious  to  deliver  his  people  from  the 
vengeance  of  Trajan,  boldly  presented  himself  before 
the  haughty  tyrant.  The  interview  which  took  place 
on  this  occasion,  strikingly  displays  the  courage  and  un- 
daunted firmness  of  Ignatius  in  confessing  Christ : — 

**  When  Tnyan  beheld  Ignatius,  he  exdaimed, « What 
impious  spirit  art  thou,  both  to  transgress  our  com- 
mands, and  to  ensnare  others  into  the  same  folly,  to 
their  destruction  ? '  Ignatius  answered,  <  Theophorus 
ought  not  to  be  called  so,  forasmuch  as  all  evil  spirits 
pre  departed  from  the  servants  of  Ood.  But  if  thou 
callest  me  Impious,  because  I  am  hostile  to  evil  spirits, 
I  own  the  charge  in  that  respect,  for  I  dissolve  all  their 
siures  through  the  inward  support  of  Christ,  the  hea- 
venly King.* 

"  TVfl/.  Who  is  Theophorus? 
I    "  Iffii,  He  who  has  Christ  in  his  breast 

"  TVaj.  And  thinkest  thou  not  that  gods  reiide  in  us 
also,  who  fight  for  us  against  our  enemies? 


"  Ign.  Thou  mistakest  in  calling  tbe  deauni  ^  *Xf 
nations  by  the  name  of  gods.  For  tliere  is  oi^  «» 
God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  tbe  sea,  and  iZitkss 
in  them  is,  and  one  Jesus  Chriat,  his  cmly^Riatui 
Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my  portion. 

**  Traj.  His  kingdom,  do  yon  say,  who  wia  ctuc>;4 
under  Pontius  Pilate  ? 

"  Ign.  His  kingdom  who  crucified  my  sis,  niili  ia 
author,  and  put  all  the  fiaud  and  malice  of  Ssitsa  mtic 
the  feet  of  those  who  carry  him  in  their  bearb. 

"  Traj.  Doet  thou  then  carry  Imn  wbo  was  as^ 
fied  within  thee  ? 

"  Ign,  I  do,  for  it  is  written.  *  I  dwdl  in  them,  oi 
walk  in  them.' 

"  Trajan  then  pronounced  the  foUowiag  msAan 
against  him :  '  Since  Ignatius  confesses  that  he  arr~ 
within  himself  that  which  was  crucified,  we  coram:*! 
that  he  be  carried  to  great  Rome,  there  to  be  iSbnn 
to  the  wild  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peop^ 

'*  This  barbarous  sentence,  fax  from  intimidatiB^  *^ 
martyr,  filled  his  soul  with  joy.  *  I  thank  rhef^  0 
Lord,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  tiiou  hast  Toochsi^  to 
honour  me  with  a  perfect  love  towards  ihec,  mi  h< 
made  me  to  put  on  iron  bonds  with  the  Apostle  Pi^' " 

The  sentence  pronounced  upon  this  holy  ssa  w 
what  he  had  long  coveted,  and,  accordingly,  with  tlaa^*- 
givmg  to  God,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  Uinself  'v 
the  hands  of  the  guards  who  were  appointed  »  p  • 
▼ey  him  to  Rome.  After  oondaccing>  the  i^  ».-' 
on  foot  to  Seleuda,  his  persecutors  pat  him oahoirsi 
ressel  which  was  to  coast  the  aouthem  and  votrn 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  On  arriving  at  Smyrna,  bis  ki 
was  refreshed  by  meeting  with  the  renerahle  Polrrcr 
who  eneoursged  him  to  maintain  hia  confidenee  Kt^* 
hat  unto  the  end.  Deputies  firom  tbcbous  chureht*  s 
Asia  flocked  to  console  him  in  the  prospect  of  his  »• 
proachuig  martyrdom.  His  soul,  however,  hr  t.-t« 
needing  consolation,  was  filled  with  holy  jer  .=. 
triumph,  and  in  such  a  spirit  he  penned,  vftik  - 
Smyrna,  epistles  to  the  Churches  of  Ephesns,  Mir  - 
sia,  Tralles,  and  Rome.  From  Smjrma  Ignatias  sKBi 
to  Troaa,  and  thence  by  Neapolia  to  Phifippi,  whs?  k: 
was  received  with  the  utmost  kindneaa  by  ^ebretkvii- 
He  was  now  led  on  foot  through  Mscedoma  taL 
Epirus,  when  he  embarked  for  Italy.  On  rescku- 
Puteoli,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted  to  jti^ 
ceed  by  land  to  Rome,  that  he  might  tread  in  the  ta<* 
steps  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This,  however,  was  iesL"^ 
him,  and  he  was  conducted  by  aea  to  Ostia,  o^.v  ti- 
teen  miles  from  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  Cbrtc*- 
heard  of  his  approach,  many  of  them  came  fraa  r  ■ 
city  to  meet  him.  The  first  impulse  of  their  r^s.' 
was  to  condole  with  him  on  the  awful  pno^/ 
which  awaited  him ;  but,  with  heroic  oousape,  he  «» 
manded  them  to  be  silent,  reminding  them  to  %m 
exalted  honour  that  man  is  called  who  is  ptiviHt^^  '* 
suffer  for  Christ. 

With  fira  and  unfidtering  step  Ignados  ca;-:r.' 
Rome,  when  he  was  immediately  conducted  b*  t^ 
house  of  the  prefecL  The  day  of  his  ezeesiiDe  n 
appointed,  and  although  the  streets  of  the  orr  hj£ 
often  resounded  with  the  cry,  **  The  Chrisdass  tA  ttir 
lions  1 "  it  was  intended  that  the  punishaMSt  ot  tu 
venerable  Ignatius  should  be  as  strikiiig  as  pv^-a. 
Accordingly,  the  most  solemn  of  the  Rmian  JyeA.** 
was  selected  as  the  fittest  period  to  eflTect  their  •-* 
derous  designs.  Meanwhile  the  brethreaa  ocyed  apn  -• 
aged  prisoner  to  effect  his  escape.    No  catreatk^  «•  •* 
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eyetf  could  prevaiL  He  looked  forward  with  joy  to  the 
day  of  his  execution,  and  when  it  did  arrive,  he  calmly 
prepared  for  death.  Kneeling  down  with  his  friends, 
he  prayed  earnestly  for  the  Church,  that  the  Almighty 
would  interpose  in  its  behalf,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution.  Then  rising  from  his  knees,  he  was  led 
into  the  Amphitheatre,  where,  amid  assembled  multi- 
tudes, on  a  signal  being  given,  the  wild  beasts  were  let 
loose  upon  him,  and  speedily  no  remains  of  the  aged 
saint  were  to  be  seen  save  a  &w  bonei^  which  his  friends 
carefully  gathered  up  and  (X>nveyed  to  Antioch. 

Thus  died,  about  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  one  who,  throughout  a  long  life,  had  served 
the  Lord  fiiithfully,  and  who  counted  it  his  highest 
ambition  to  suffer  with  Christ,  resting  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that,  at  length,  he  and  his  beloved  Master 
would  be  glorified  together. 

HEBREW  GLEANINGS. 

Br  THB  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  A.  M., 

Miniater  of  Kiniore, 

No.  IIL 

Tins  JUBILBB. 

The  jubilee-  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  the  ancient  Heb^e^v8.  Every  association 
connected  with  it,  inspired  feelings  of  cheerfulness  and 
delight  in  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel.  The 
▼ery  name  given  to  this  season  of  rejoicing,  according 
to  some  autnorities,  was  derived  from  the  trumpet, 
which,  with  its  glad  and  animating  sounds,  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  new  and  happy  epoch ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  and  perhaps  with  better  reason,  it  was 
indicative  of  the  restoration  of  all  things  to  their 
originally  established  position,  whereby  every  man  re- 
sumed, or  succeeded  to,  the  place  and  the  inheritance 
in  the  tribe  of  his  fiithers,  which  belonged  to  him  by 
unalienable  birthright.  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
latter  interpretation,  Josepbus  translates  the  term  jubi- 
lee by  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  liberty. 

The  institution  was  altogether  very  interesting  and 
remarkable.  It  'was  strictly  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
Some  of  the  ideas  involved  in  it,  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  other  nations,  and  are  indeed  natural  to  the  human 
heart.  It  in  the  blameless  wish,  nay,  the  bounden 
duty  of  roan,  to  provide  for  and  secure,  as  far  as  he 
can,  the  comfort  and  credit  of  his  descendants.  This 
wsh,  when  followed  out  consistently  with  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  in  subserviency  to  the  course  of  his 
providence,  is  highly  commendable.  But  the  principle 
that  dictates  it,  when  left  to  the  direction  of  the  carnal 
mind,  becomes  both  sinful  and  pernicious.  How  am- 
bitious are  self-important  and  earthly-minded  mortals 
to  transmit  their  honours  and  possessions  to  the  latest 
generations  of  their  posterity,  purely  from  vain-glorious 
motives  I  And  how  many  a  futile  attempt  has  been 
made  for  that  purpose,  without  any  reference  to  the 
divine  approbation  I  Man,  forgetful  of  the  situation 
he  now  tills,  as  a  fidlen  and  perishing  creature,  would 
tain  discover  the  means  of  obtaining  for  himself,  at 
least,  a  representative  immortality  here  below.  What 
he  knows  he  must  soon  relinquish  on  his  own  part,  he 
u  extremely  desirous  should  be  retuned  by  his  offspring, 
according  to  his  appointment  and  disposal.  This,  how- 
evei,  in  any  thing  like  a  strict  sense,  is  utterly  un- 
attainable in  a  world  where  sin  prevails.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Hebrew  jubilee.  But  even  by  that  ordinance  of 
God  the  object  was  realized  only  once  in  half  a  century. 
And  this  approximation  was  continued  in  force  merely 
for  a  timey  and  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  in- 
finitely Iqgher  and  nobler  ends. 


The  jubilee  was  most  solemnly  and  expressly  insti- 
tuted by  God.  "  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  Sab- 
baths of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ;  and 
the  space  of  the  seven  Sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto 
thee  forty  and  nine  years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the 
tnunpet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month ;  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye 
make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land. 
And  ye  shall  ludlow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  the  inhabitants 
thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you;  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  re- 
turn every  man  unto  his  family."  A  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  arisen,  however,  as  to  the  precise  year  in 
which  the  jubilee  was  observed,  whether  on  the  forty- 
ninth  or  the  fiftieth  year.  It  is  argued,  in  fiivour  of 
the  former  view,  that  the  other  supposition  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  land,  aecorduig  to  it,  must  have 
lain  uncultivated  during  two  successive  years,  the  pre- 
vious being  necessarily  a  Sabbatical  year,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  no  speciiic  promise  is  dearly  made  of  an 
adequate  additional  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
But  this  fact,  though  worthy  of  attention,  is  surely 
not  so  insurmountable  an  obstacle  as  to  set  aside  the 
explicit  and  repeated  mention  of  the  fiftieth  year.  U 
is,  doubtless,  a  somid  maxim  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  never  to  call  in  the  aid  of  miracles,  where 
facts  and  events  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles 
of  reason,  and  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  but 
the  mere  consideration  of  economizing,  so  to  speak, 
miraculous  intervention,  should  not  lead  us  to  interpret 
the  sacred  text  otherwise  than  according  to  its  gnun- 
matical  import.  And  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  does 
not  the  divine  coomuuid  imply  a  corresponding  assur- 
ance of  all  the  means  requisite  for  its  proper  observ- 
ance ?  Of  the  protracted  suspension  of  agricultural 
labour,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  have 
led,  important  uses  have  been  made.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance a  proof  has  been  derived  in  favour  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses ;  because  no  wise  lawgiver, 
unless  redly  commissioned  from  heaven,  would  have 
ventured  to  involve  himself  and  his  system  in  so  for- 
midable a  difficulty.  And  it  has  also  been  observed, 
still  more  conclusively  with  regard  to  the  jubilee,  as 
well  as  the  Sabbatical  year,  th'»t  no  people  would  have 
submitted  to  receive  institutions  so  obviously  interfer- 
ing with  their  temporal  interests,  except  on  the  clearest 
vrarrant  of  divine  authority.  To  the  last  inference  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  plausibly  objected,  that  many  a 
costly,  and  even  painful,  religious  observance  has  been 
complied  with  on  very  slender,  nay,  on  felse  grounds. 
But  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
such  observances,  on  the  part  of  ancient  or  modem 
devotees  of  heathenism,  have  generally,  if  not  alwajrs, 
been  either  the  result  of  temporary  ebiUlitions  of  zeal, 
or  the  acts  only  of  individuals ;  whereas  the  Hebrew 
institutions  in  question  were  observed  deliberate^, 
statedbf,  and  by  a  whole  nation. 

We  find  a  very  explicit  allusion  to  the  jubilee  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah.  The  description  there  given  of  it  t3 
so  clear  and  striking,  as  to  show  sufficiently  that  its 
joyful  observances,  and  salutary  operation,  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  mind  of  that  prophet.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  indeed,  that  he  employs  it  to  illustrate 
an  event  of  which  it  g?ves  only  an  imperfect  represen- 
tation. But  still  his  words  convey  a  lively  picture  of 
iU  leading  features,  (Ixi.  1-3;)  of  which  passage 
Bishop  Lowth  gives  the  following  excellent  translation, 
wherein  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  very  fidthfuUy  and 
happily  expressed : — 

The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ic  upon  me. 

Bec4iue  Jehovah  hath  itnointcd  mc. 

To  publish  glad  tidings  to  the  meek  hath  be  sent  me  \ 

To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted : 

To  proclaim  to  the  csptiTc*  freedom  \ 

And  to  the  boondco,  perfect  liberty  <  ' 
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Um  yatr  of  aociptaneo  with  Jebortli ; 

day  of  Tnngeance  or  our  God. 


To  eomftnt  all  those  that  mourn  t 

To  tmpaxt  CgUdoett]  to  the  moumert  of  Skm : 

To  ^re  them  a  beautlAU  crown,  Instead  of  aahet : 

The  oil  of  gladness.  Instead  of  sorrow ; 

Tbo  ctotbtBg  of  praise^  Inatead  of  the  splzlt  of  heavliiesa. 

From  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  more  prominent 
and  public  proviiuons  of  the  jubUee  were  discontiiiued. 
And  some  of  theae  bad,  perhaps,  ceased  to  be  complied 
with  even  before  that  period.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does  not  follow  from  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures 
so  necessarily,  as  has  often  been  asserted ;  for  in  all 
such  cases,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  course  of  things  to  assume,  that  institutions 
once  solemnly  established  by  divine  authority  continued 
to  be  regularly  observed,  if  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  neglect  or  suppression,  than  to  infer  their  extinc- 
tion solely  from  the  absenise  of  information  respecting 
t^em.  After  the  return  from  Babylon  circumstances 
were  much  changed,  and  the  law  of  inheritance  was 
placed  on  a  new  footing.  But  though  possessions  could 
then  be  no  longer  restored  as  formerly,  would  not  the 
expectation  which  the  Hebrews  still  cherished  with 
unabated  ardour,  that  their  ancient  polity  and  indepen- 
dence were  yet  to  be  revived,  powerfully  tend  to  keep 
up  many  of  the  observances  connected  with  the  fiftieth 
year  ?  And  would  not  these,  as  well  as  the  predictions 
of  a  happier  era  under  the  Messiah,  become  dearer  to 
the  fiidlen  Israelites  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depres- 
sion they  suffered  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  the 
bereayement  they  sustained  of  almost  all  their  high 
peculiar  privileges  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  chronologists  and 
critics  that  the  jubilee  was  recognised,  and  most  pro- 
bably observed  by  the  Jews,  as  far  as  their  outward 
drcumstanees  and  national  corruption  allowed,  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The 
chief  proof,  however,  adduced  in  support  of  this  view 
is  the  obvious  application  to  himself  by  our  Lord  of 
the  passage,  which  he  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Naza- 
reth : — **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  s 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preaeh 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  the  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  These  words, 
which  Luke  states  were  found  in  the  prophecies  of 
Esaias,  and  which  have  been  already  adverted  to,  as 
there  contained,  do  not  exactly  correspond  either  to 
*/he  otiginal  Hebrew,  or  to  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  But  the  variations  are  not  such  as  materially  to 
affect  the  scope  of  the  quotation.  And  the  declariu 
tion  of  our  Lord  in  reference  to  the  tenor  of  what  he 
had  read,  *'  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears,"  as  it  certainly  affixes  to  the  passage  a  typical  im- 
port, is  thought  also  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  he 
began  his  ministry  on  the  very  year  of  the  jubilee,  and 
that  the  audience  he  addressed  was  fully  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  readily  acquiesced  in  his  statement  of  it. 

The  jubilee  began  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
year  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecdesias- 
tical,  which  would  correspond  to  the  end  of  September 
according  to  our  reckoning.  It  commenced  with  fes- 
tive rejoicings;  and  these  alone  engrossed  attention 
for  nine  days*  The  tenth  was  spent  in  solemn  fitting, 
being  the  great  day  of  atonement.  And  the  peculiar 
provisions  of  the  institution  were  after  that  carried 
into  effect.  **  From  the  beginning  of  the  year,"  says 
Maimonides,  '*  down  to  the  day  of  expiation,  the  bond- 
men were  not  liberated,  neither  did  they  ser\'e  their 
masters,  nor  yet  were  the  inheritances  restored.  What 
then  was  done  (luring  that  interval  ?  The  bondmen 
ate  and  drank  and  were  merry,  and  every  one  of  them 
put  a  crown  upon  his  head.  At  length  when  the  day 
of  expiation  was  come,  the  ciders  of  the  Sanherlrini 
blew  with  the  trumpets ;  and  instantly  the  bonduien 
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became  free,  and  inheritanoet  were  rertored  to  t5eir 
proper  owners.*' 

The  jubilee  waa  calculated  to  i 
tant  ends.  The  more  prominent 
briefly  consider. 

The  jfir$t  object  of  the  jubilee 
restoration  of  liberty  to  Hebrew  bondmen*  and  cf  u 
the  inheritances  in  Israel  to  the  Hnesl  deseesdams  a 
the  original  possessors. 

Many  vain  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  aans 
and  modern  times,  to  establish  a  perfiecrtly  equal  £ctB. 
bution  of  property  among  the  members  a€  a  ooibis.  :^ 
wealth.  Fanciful  theorists  have  sometimes  dreasBei  -f 
such  a  state  of  things,  without  any  ainist^  or  ^dsji* 
design  j  and  fiictious  discontented  men  have  after,  at. 
claimed  in  its  favour,  from  very  suspickms  motir^ 
The  arguments  for  such  a  system  of  social  order,  k-^ 
ever,  are  too  palpably  absurd  to  impose  upon  any  p«>  a 
of  common  reflection.  The  scheme  ia  imposaiUe  wlCt 
men  continue  as  we  find  them,  so  differently  cooKtusaju 
as  to  bodily  strength  and  mental  endowtDeou.  Azj 
even  if  it  were  possible,  considering  the  vast  divcrfT 
of  moral  character  and  habits  of  industry,  wouk ;:  svS 
obviously  imply  the  greatest  injustice  ?  As  ksc  &.« 
unequal  advantages  are  conferred  by  Provideiuse,  k.  isst 
will  the  outward  situations  of  men  differ,  more  &  ^ 
in  respect  to  wealth  and  influence,  and  in  rok^tc  tj 
personal  accommodation  and  comfort.  To  restrab  tl; 
exertions  of  the  more  intelligent  and  acdre  woolii  ^ 
to  abridge  the  means  of  human  happincsa ;  and  tf>  (k^ 
prive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  or  skSl  \i\>^ 
be  an  act  of  manifest  iniquity.  The  Hebrew  juhL^ 
was  instituted  with  no  such  intention.  It  cams  ira 
operation  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  no  riolatin  J 
pre-existing  rights.  At  the  period  of  its  oommeooiaR: 
none  could  claim  a  prescriptive  possession.  All  heov 
equally  and  at  once  interested  in  the  obeervwice  oc  c^ 
new  arrangement;  and  every  subi»equent  traiiact^-: 
was  entered  into  with  a  knowledge  of  the  t&tk^ 
liabilities  arising  out  of  it  The  statute*  too,  to  «. 
imperative,  with  regard  to  liberty,  aa  with  regard  t: 
inheritance  in  land.  Even  those  who  had  A^r^-^  *s 
go  out  free  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  aervicudf ,  w 
declared  to  be  emancipated  on  the  arrival  of  the  jobuec 
The  object,  therefore,  most  obviously  and  immciUA^ly 
intended  by  this  institution  was  to  preserve  amos^  t^ 
chosen  people  a  perfect  parity,  as  to  personal  im^am, 
and  to  keep  np  that  modified  equality,  as  to  oar^r^j^ 
possessions,  which  was  established  by  divine  appobv 
ment  at  the  original  partition  of  Palestine.  Bat  rhr« 
results,  though  in  themselves  desiraUe,  in  tbe  peohv 
circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  must  not  be  viewi  a» 
constituting  the  principal  end  contemplated.  Tfen 
was  manifestly  designed  something  much  higher  sarf 
more  spiritual. 

The  second  object  of  the  jubilee  was  the  preserrvaa 
of  the  order  of  descent  clear  and  distinct  with  ttki^ 
to  the  promised  Messiah. 

In  order  to  render  the  completion  of  tbe  prQ|teai 
concerning  Christ  perfectly  obvious^  it  was  nteeimsj 
that  the  distinction  of  tribes  and  ^M"'V^»t  sboui*  be 
strictly  maintained.  But  any  mere  formal  izqaacodi 
to  that  effect,  however  imperatively  given,  woak 
scarcely  have  been  duly  observed  in  oppooAHMi  ta  tit 
ordinary  course  of  human  a£Bura.  Witii  the  arv, 
therefore,  of  securing  this  point  effectually,  an  octiBA9 
was  divinely  instituted  wnich  perpetuated  the  onpta^ 
distribution  of  property  among  the  children  of  ItficL 
God,  in  this  matter,  while  carrying  forward  hu  own 
holy  purposes,  took  into  account,  iJf  we  may  ase  xkt 
expression,  the  tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature,  sat 
made  even  the  imperfections  of  man  subset  vmhI  to  ks 
designs.  The  most  important  temporal  intsrasta  bcees 
dependent  upon  the  accurate  preservation  of  gvn 
gied,  a  consideration  that  would  insure  proper  atte 
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to  tbe  saljeet,  when  retsoni  less  evident,  though  really 
of  greater  easential  weight,  would  have  failed.  And 
would  not  the  searchiBg  scrutiny  which,  muat  thus  have 
heen  tzerdsed  over  the  operation  of  the  law,  by  all 
parties  concerned,  completely  prevent  the  success  oF 
unfounded  pretensions  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  birth- 
right? 

It  was  promised  to  each  of  the  three  Patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaar«  and  Jacob,  that  the  Messiah  should 
spring  from  their  posteiity.  To  Israel  on  his  death* 
b^d  a  more  definite  intimation  was  given»  assigning  to 
Judah  the  high  honour  of  being  the  ancestor,  according 
to  the  flesh,  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Again,  when 
his  offspring  had  become  a  numerous  tribe,  a  further 
bmitation  was  made  and  announced.  The  family  of 
David  was  declared  to  be  that  out  of  which  the  expect- 
ed deliverer  should  arise.  But  could  these,  and  similar 
predictions,  have  heen  verified  after  a  long  series  of 
a^es,  had  not  such  an  institution  as  the  jubilee  existed 
among  the  Israelites  ?  If  things  had  been  left  to  flew 
in  the  common  channel  of  events,  the  usual  results 
would  have  inevitably  followed, — the  line  of  descent, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  would  have  soon  been 
involved  in  irretrievable  confusion.  Only  a  few  fiuni- 
Ues,  of  the  noblest  extraction,  in  any  other  nation,  can 
lay  certain  claims  to  a  remote  ancestry.  The  case 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  yery  different.  The 
antiquity  of  the  proudest  pedigree,  in  modem  times,  is 
but  of  yesterday  compared  Mith  that  of  the  meanest 
branches  of  the  peculiar  race.  The  ordinance  under 
present  consideration,  served  to  clear  up  all  obscurity 
on  the  subject  of  descent,  at  the  end  of  every  fifty  yeart. 
And  there  is  Rmple  proof  to  show  that  the  moat  scru- 
pulous attention  was  paid  to  this  pointy  down  to  the 
perio<l  of  the  Messiah's  advent. 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  vms  a  branch  out  of  the  root 
of  Jesse,  and  a  descendant  of  Judah's  royal  line,  was 
not  only  affirmed  by  the  followera  of  our  Lord,  but 
also  corroborated  by  many  undesigned  testimonies,  and 
not  denied  even  by  lus  enemies.  Two  of  the  evangelists 
trace  the  order  of  his  descent  through  different,  though 
perfectly  consistent  channels,  up  to  the  same  source. 
It  was  testified,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Messiah,  when 
he  did  appear,  should  come  as  David's  son.  And  did 
not  the  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  vrayside,  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  passed  by,  cry  out,  saying,  *'  Have 
mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David  ?  "  Again, 
did  not  the  multitudes  that  attended  Christ's  public 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  with  one  voice  exclaim,  *•  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  son  of  DaWd ;  blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  hosanna  in  the  highest  ?  ** 
8udi  was  the  honour  explicitly  rendered  on  that  remark- 
able oecasion«  to  Jesva  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Gali- 
lee. And  though  Joseph  and  Mar^  were  in  poor  and 
lowly  circumstances  at  the  birth  of^  our  Saviour,  they 
were  obviously  recognised  to  be  of  David's  house ;  for 
was  it  not  expressly  on  that  ground  that  the^  repaired 
to  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  there  ?  The  jubilee,  in 
their  ease,  no  more  brought  back  the  inheritance,  but 
it  waa  doubtlMS  mainly  instrumental,  under  Providence, 
in  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  lineage  of  their  &mily. 

The  third  object  of  the  jubilee  was  to  aflford  a  typioil 
representation  of  the  state  of  things,  in  a  spiritual  view, 
under  the  Gospel. 

Our  Lord,  as  has  already  been  stated,  made  this  nse 
of  Isaiah's  description  of  its  principal  features.  '  The 
strictly  pecidiar  provisions  of  this  institution  were,  the 
liberation  of  all  Hebrew  bondmen,  and  the  restoration 
of  inheritimces.  And  each  of  these  is  clearly  sus- 
ceptible of  a  typical  application. 

Every  Israelite  that  had  ikllen  imder  bondage  to  any 
of  his  brethren,  was  entitled  to  fivedom  after  a  servi- 
tude of  six  years.  But  if  any  one  in  such  a  condition 
should  chooscy  when  that  period  arrlve<l,  to  remain  in 
the  house  and  service  of  his  master,  it  was  lawful  for 


I  him  to  do  so.  Bnt  the  term  of  this  new  voluntary  en- 
gagement was  not  necessarily  for  life.  The  expression 
Jor  ever,  as  applied  to  it,  most  be  understood  in  » 
limited  sense ;  tor  at  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee 
no  option  appears  to  have  been  left  or  allowed,  it  was 
as  obligatory  on  the  one  party  to  jfo  ouijrtt^  as  it  wns 
on  the  other  to  grant  liberty. 

But  how  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  external 
freedom  is  that  moral  emancipation  which  the  Gospel 
proclaims  I  By  nature  we  are  all  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
thraldom ;  and  we  are  enslaved  not  to  a  brother,  but 
to  a  master,  or  rather  tyrant,  who  is  utterly  inacoes* 
sible  to  the  feelings  of  pity  or  compassion.  We  are  the 
bondmen  of  sin  and  Satan.  This  condition  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  Israelites,  even  when  groaning  under 
the  most  grievous  exactions  of  Egyptian  bondage.  But 
from  this  degrading  servitude,  there  is  deliverance  pro-* 
vided.  The  Saviour  redeems  his  people  from  the  poweh 
of  the  oppressor.  He  breaks  every  yoke — the  yoke  of 
every  evil  influence.  The  Christian  enjoys  the  glori- 
ous liberty  wherev^nth  Christ  hath  made  his  people 
free ;  and  his  heart  being  enlarged,  he  delights  to  serve 
God  in  righteousness  and  hoUness  before  him  all  the 
da>'sofhislife. 

Again,  man  was  originally  the  possessor  of  a  fair  in- 
heritance. The  delights  of  the  garden  of  Eden  formed 
but  a  portion  of  his  felicity.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  uf 
his  Creator,  and  was  ble>scd  with  his  iininediate  con- 
verse and  communion.  But  this  lot  of  happiness  un- 
speakable, was  all  forfeited  by  Adam's  apostasy.  Our 
great  progenitor  was  ignobly  expelled  from  the  scene  of 
his  former  bliss ;  and  his  posterity  have  inherited  from 
him  a  binh-right  only  of  guilt  and  sutTcrings.  The  loss 
thus  sustained,  however,  is  not  irretrievable.  We  could 
never  of  ourselves,  indeed,  regain  the  paiadise  out  of 
which  our  first  parents  were  driven,  nor  deserve  to  en- 
joy the  high  privileges  with  which  they  were  at  first 
favoured ;  but  Oo<l,  in  his  mercy  to  our  sinful  race, 
has  opened  up  a  gracious  'way  of  recovery  by  the  cross 
of  his  incarnate  Son.  Through  our  Saviour's  infinitely 
precious  blood,  not  only  are  the  moral  debts,  the  sins, 
of  the  believer  cancelled,  and  his  spiritual  freedom 
achieved,  but  a  title  is  also  purchased  for  him  to  that 
inheritance  on  high,  which  is  "  incorruptible^  and  unde- 
filed,  and  which  fiuleth  not  away." 

The  Messiah  came  to  raise  our  fallen  state,  and  to 
repair  the  fatal  consequences  of  man's  rebellion.  His 
birth  ynA  celebrated  by  a  choir  of  angels,  who  sang, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace,  and 
good  will  to  men."  The  opening  of  his  ministry  was 
announced  by  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  holier  and  happier  era — as  the 
eooung  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These  intimations 
fiir  exceeded  the  glad  sounds  of  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee,  both  in  sublimity  and  importance ;  and  how 
largely  have  they  been  already  fulfilled  I  By  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  Christianity,  the  greatest  moral 
revolution  has  been  eflf^ed  that  the  annals  of  mankind 
bear  on  record.  Its  triumph  is  fitf  from  being  yet  com* 
plete,  but  its  benign  influence  is  now  felt  in  almost 
every  region  of  the  globe.  There  is  still,  indeed,  much 
reason  to  lament,  that  the  lives  of  many  professing 
Christians  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  vast  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  are  still 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  But  much 
has  dearly  been  accomplished,  in  the  course  of  Provi« 
dence,  towwds  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  world. 
The  empire  of  ignorance  and  error  is  shaken  to  its 
centre.  The  most  ancient  habitations  of  Pagan  super- 
stition exhibit  manifest  signs  of  an  approaching  over- 
throw. The  promised  reign  of  peace  and  happiness, 
arising  from  the  universal  diflTusion  of  the  principles  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion,  evidently  dnws  nearer, 
*'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  lost  days,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in 
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the  top  of  the  mountaimi,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  Uft  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.*' 
Thys  shall  the  kingdom  of  grace  gradually  make  way 
for  that  of  final  and  eternal  glory.  For  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  the  true 
Israel  of*  God,  shall  return  and  come  to  Mount  Zion 
above,  with  crowns  of  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads; 
and  the  days  of  their  mourning  shall  be  ended. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  the  latb  Rev.  James  Burns,  A.M., 

One  of  the  MintMters  of  Brechin, 

**  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may 
rejoice  in  thee?" — Psalm  Ixxxv.  6. 

This  psalm  or  prayer  was  composed  and  offered 
up,  when  the  Church  of  God  was  in  an  afflicted 
state.  The  Psalmist  blesses  God  for  former  mer- 
cies and  deliverances,  for  his  kindness  to  the  land 
of  Judea  and  to  their  fathers,  and  for  forgiveness 
and  favour  manifested  towards  them.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  encouraged  him  to  apply,  in 
name  of  bis  people,  for  favour  and  loving-kindness 
to  themselves  at  that  time,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  after  their  return  from 
Babylon,  when  they  still  were  under  some  tokens 
of  divine  displeasure.  They  beg  for  converting 
grace,  as  at  verse  fourth,  "  Turn  us  again,  O  God 
of  our  salvation."  They  beg  for  the  removal  of 
divine  displeasure, — "  Cause  thine  anger  toward 
us  to  cease."  In  the  words  of  our  text  they  im- 
plore a  revival  of  the  cause  of  God  in  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  nation  and  Church ;  in  the 
way  of  earnest  expostulation  they  apply  to  God, 
who  allows  his  worshippers  to  be  thus  importu- 
nate in  reasoning  with  him ;  "  Wilt  thou  not  revive 
us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee  ?" 

It  cannot  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  a 
petition  most  suitable  to  our  case,  whether  as  indi- 
viduals, as  families,  or  as  congregations.  At  no 
time  can  a  revival  of  religion  in  our  hearts,  and 
in  the  world  around  us  be  unnecessary  or  undesir- 
able. The  more  it  flourishes,  the  greater  concern 
there  should  be  for  its  farther  prosperity.  But 
when  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when  iniquity 
aboundeth,  and  the  love  of  many  waxeth  cold, 
then  it  is  high  time  for  its  friends  to  step  forward, 
and  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
its  farther  decline,  and  to  revive  its  decaying  in- 
terests. It  may  be  proper  and  useful  to  show, 
as  we  propose,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  show, 
what  need  there  is  of  a  revival  of  religion  among 
us.  And,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
is  such  an  appearance  of  indifference  or  deadness 
in  spiritual  concerns,  that  the  need  of  a  revival 
is  very  evident.  The  marks  of  this  indifference 
or  deadness  are  too  plain  and  numerous  to  be 
onistaken  by  any ;  and, 

I.  One  mark  is  a  partial  and  careless  attend- 
ance on  ordinances.  There  are  too  many,  in  our 
highly  favoiu-ed  land,  who  are  seldom  or  never 


seen  in  the  house  of  God,  and  who  therein  opmly 
proclaim  their  indifference,  nay,  their  averanon  to 
religion,  that  they  "  care  for  none  of  these  tlungsJ* 
There  are  multitudes  who  easily  find  excuses  for 
absenting  themselves,  and  who,  consequenUj,  do 
not  seem  sensible  that  it  is  both  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  thus  <^  to  draw  near  onto  God."  If  the 
mind  and  heart  were  in  a  right  state,  there  would 
be  a  strong  desire  for,  and  a  great  delight  in,  such 
opportunities.  In  common  life  it  is  umformlj 
seen  that,  whatever  employment  or  society  men 
are  fond  of,  they  do  not  neglect,  they  do  not  seek 
after  excuses  for  absenting  themselves.  So  would 
it  be  here,  if  there  were  a  real  and  earnest  desire 
of  holding  intercourse  with  Grod,  or  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  holy  will.  We  would  not  be, 
like  Doeg  the  Edomite,  <^  detained  before  the 
Lord,"  kept,  against  our  will,  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice. This  must  indeed  be  <'  bodily  exercise 
which  profiteth  little."  It  is  too  plain  a  sign  of 
indifference  when  persons  are  generally  late  in 
their  attendance ;  thus  neglecting  part  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  engaging  in  the  rest  of  it 
without  that  composure  of  mind  which  is  so  de- 
sirable and  necessary.  Connected,  also,  witli  this 
partial  or  broken  attendance,  is  that  listlessness  of 
mind,  that  vacant  countenance,  that  gazing  aromid 
them,  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  seen  in  oar 
worshipping  assemblies.  A  spirit  of  lively  devo- 
tion is  tlie  very  opposite  of  all  this :  its  language 
is,  "  I  love  the  habitation  of  thy  house," — "  One 
day  spent  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thou- 
sand,"— <<  My  heart  is  fixed,  my  heart  is  fixed,  I 
will  sing  and  give  praise," — "  My  soul  wait  thou 
only  upon  God." 

II.  Neglect  of  family  religion  is  a  plain  mark 
of  indifference.  There  is  a  great  want  of  early 
instruction.  Most  parents,  indeed,  give  an  edu- 
cation to  their  children  suited  to  their  station  in 
life,  but  it  is,  in  general,  an  education  which  onlj 
fits  them  for  the  business  of  a  present  life.  Al- 
though teachers  of  vouth  are  unquestionably  bound, 
if  they  have  any  just  sense  of  their  duty,  to  in- 
stil the  principles  of  religion  into  the  tender 
minds  of  their  charge,  yet  this  necessarily  falls  to 
be  the  special  concern  of  parents,  with  whom 
their  children  associate  at  all  seasons.  We  see 
that,  in  the  character  of  the  saints  in  Scripture, 
their  attention  to  family  instruction  is  particularly 
mentioned.  It  was  God's  declaration  concenung 
Abraham,  <<  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus- 
tice and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him." 
Joshua  declared,  «  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord."  And  Moses  gave  it  in  so- 
lemn charge  to  the  Israelites,  to  *<  speak  of  the 
things  of  God  when  they  sat  in  the  house,  or 
walked  by  the  way." 

This  neglect  is  blameworthy  both  in  parents  and 
teachers.  It  shows  that  neither  their  heads  nor 
their  hearts  are  occupied  about  religion  in  good  ear- 
nest, when  they  content  themselves  with  teachii^ 
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their  young  charge  only  a  form  of  words,  without 
tiilking  with  them  familiarly  concerning  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  way  of  duty.  It  is  long  before  a 
form  of  words,  however  good,  comes  to  be  fully 
understood  or  attended  to  by  youthful  minds.  Does 
it  therefore  follow  that  no  ideas,  such  as  they  can 
understand,  are  to  be  taught  them  in  such  language 
as  is  plain  to  their  capacities  ?  Surely  not.  Other- 
wise they  may,  and  too  often  do,  die  without  any 
clear  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ,  although 
arrived  at  an  age  in  which  they  might  have  ac* 
quired  it  had  due  pains  been  bestowed.  The 
rudeness,  the  ignorance,  the  carelessness,  the 
profaning  of  the  name  and  of  the  day  of  God, 
with  which  many  young  persons  among  us  are 
chargeable,  are  very  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  early,  plain,  practical  instruction.  Youth- 
ful minds,  though  heedless,  are  easily  impressed, 
and  generally  retain  a  lasting  impression  of  what 
is  early  taught  them.  What  a  plain,  undeniable 
mark  of  indiflference,  when  they  are  taught  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge  more  than  that  know- 
ledge which  is  hfe  eternal,  and  for  lack  of  which 
many  are  destroyed ! 

The  neglect  of  the  worship  of  God  in  families, 
which,  indeed,  is  alas !  very  common  among  us,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  need  of  a  revival.  Many  plead 
their  inability,  or  their  being  afraid  to  engage  m  such 
exercises  ;  that  inability,  if  it  be  really  true,  shows 
an  ignorance  which  is  utterly  inexcusable ;  and  fear, 
or  false  shame,  is  altogether  disallowed  by  our  Lord, 
when  he  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
or  of  my  words,  of  him  also  will  the  Son  of  Man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
and  of  the  holy  angels."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  indifference  or  spiritual  deadness  Ues  at  the 
bottom  of  such  neglect.  For  wherever  persons 
become  deeply  concerned  about  their  own  souls,  and 
those  of  their  families,  they  break  through  every  such 
objection,  and  experience  a  freedom  and  enlarge- 
ment in  the  duty,  of  which  they  could  have  for- 
merly had  no  idea.  It  can  be  said  of  such  a  one 
as  it  was  said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  immediately  after 
his  miraculous  conversion,  <<  Behold  he  prayeth  I" 
And  I  have  often  thought  the  performance  of  this 
duty  on  the  Lord's  day  only,  or  on  such  solemn 
occasions,  although  better  than  a  total  neglect,  is 
too  plain  a  symptom  of  lukewarmness  or  indiffer- 
ence. It  looks  as  if  the  things  of  the  world 
were  thought  to  deserve  more  care  and  attention 
than  those  of  the  soul,  as  if  the  body  needed  to 
be  every  day  supplied  with  food,  but  the  soul 
might  safely  be  allowed  to  famish.  It  shows  an 
insensibility  of  spiritual  wants,  and  of  the  need 
of  a  daily  supply  of  knowledge  and  of  grace. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  outward,  visible 
marks  of  indifference,  and  consequently  of  the 
need  of  a  revival  of  religion.  There  are  others 
of  a  moro  inward,  invisible  kind,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  our  own  hearts  will  best  discover  to  us, 
as  well  as  show  us  in  how  far  we  are  chargeable 
with  them.    I  therefore  mention, 

III.  Formality  and  hypocrisy  as  marks  of  spi- 
ritual deadness.    Public  and  family  devotion  may 


be  regularly  observed,  but  it  is  evidently  dangerous 
to  rest  in  the  mere  outward  performance  of  them. 
If  it  proceeds  from  custom,  or  from  a  regard  to 
decency ;  or  if  we  are  satisfied  with  having  gone 
the  round  of  external  performances,  this  is  for- 
mality and  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy,  indeed,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  includes  an  intention  to  deceive  our 
fellow-creatures,  by  assuming  appearances  of  reli- 
gion without  the  reality.  But  it  does  exist  even 
when  there  is  no  decided  intention  of  this  kind. 
When  the  heart  is  not  engaged,  when  we  are  not 
concerned  about  beneficial  effects  being  produced 
in  our  hearts  and  lives,  this  is  self-deception, — an 
imposing  upon  ourselves.  This  is  to  have  <<  a 
form  of  godliness,  denying  the  power  thereof.** 
Each  of  us  must  here  judge  for  himself.  But 
let  us  be  concerned  to  be  impartial  in  judging. 
Let  us  seriously  weigh  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence us  in  our  observing  the  institutions  of 
divine  worship,  whether  in  public  or  private.  The 
few  visible  good  effects  which  are  produced  in 
most  men  from  their  observance  of  these  things, 
afford  too  plain  a  proof  that  their  hearts  are  not 
right  with  God,  <<  that  they  draw  nigh  to  God 
with  their  mouths,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from 
him."  Alas !  it  is  to  be  feared  the  generality  of 
those  who  attend  on  ordinances  most  punctually 
may  be  compared  to  the  door  on  its  hinges,  mov- 
ing backward  and  forward  without  making  any 
progress.  How  common  it  is  to  see  persons 
sitting  forty  or  fifty  years  under  a  Gospel  minis- 
try, perhaps  a  powerful  and  searching  ministry} 
and  yet,  after  all,  careless,  unconcerned,  worldly- 
minded  !  Many  come  and  go  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  are  still  the  same,  or  rather  more  and 
more  hardened.  No  exhortation,  no  reproof  has 
any  lasting  effect  upon  tliem.  The  drunkard 
still  loves  his  cup,  tlie  covetous  his  money,  the 
dishonest  his  unjust  gains.  This  shows  that  no 
divine  blessing  attends  their  *'  bodily  exercise," 
which,  of  course,  "profiteth  little."  There  is 
great  danger  of  this  formal,  customary,  unprofit- 
able service,  from  the  general  corruption  of  tlie 
human  heart,  and  from  the  long  habit  of  attend- 
ing on  religious  ordinances.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  remarked,  and  seemingly  with  great  truth, 
that  where  people  have  been  long  favoured  with  a 
Gospel  dispensation,  it  is  very  rare  to  witness  any 
remarkable  change  on  the  character  of  persons  ad- 
vanced in  hfe.  They  generally  go  on  as  they 
have  been  wont  to  do,  and  die  as  they  have  lived, 
secure  and  hardened.  But  when  the  Gospel  is 
first  brought  to  a  place  with  power  and  in  purity, 
it  often  impresses  the  heart  of  the  aged  as  well 
as  the  young.  This  appears  to  be  the  usual 
course,  (dthough  we  must  not  ^'  set  limits  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,"  who  "hath  all  hearts  in  his 
hand." 

Not  only  is  it  to  be  feared  the  great  bulk  of 
hearers  of  the  Gospel  are  chargeable  with  this 
formality  and  hypocrisy,  this  mere  outside  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  people  of  God  themselves  are  not 
free  from  this  charge.  Although  they  will  con- 
sider seriously  for  what  purpose^  and  with  what 
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Tiews,  they  engage  in  devotional  exercises,  and 
will  have  the  glory  of  God  and  their  own  edifica- 
tion mainly  at  heart,  yet  I  may  appeal  to  them- 
selves, how  often  do  your  thoughts  wander  from 
the  great  object  which  you  profess  to  have  in 
view  ?  Vain  thoughts  lodge  within  you,  and  your 
desires  after  divine  things  become  cold  and  lan- 
guid.   But  this  may  lead  me  to  observe, 

IV.  That  the  weakness  of  the  graces  of  God's 
own  people  shows  the  need  of  a  revival.  Al- 
though, on  some  occasion?,  and  with  some  of 
God's  people  more  than  others,  their  graces  are 
in  lively  exercise,  faith  strong,  love  warm,  hope 
steady,  "  great  peace  and  joy  in  believing,"  yet  at 
other  times  they  "  go  mourning  without  the  sun,"* 
their  hearts  faint,  and  their  hands  hang  down. 
Their  faith  becomes  weak  and  wavering.  They 
want  a  steady,  realizing  view  of  spiritual  and  di- 
vine objects.  Sometimes  they  are  left  to  doubt 
the  very  existence  of  a  God  and  a  Saviour,  of  a 
heaven  and  a  hell,  and  at  any  rat«,  to  question 
their  own  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  of  sal- 
vation. «  Because  of  abounding  iniquity  '*  in  their 
own  hearts  and  in  the  world  around  them,  **  their 
love  waxes  cold."  They  too  often  do  not  feel 
that  high  esteem  of  the  divine  perfections  and 
excellencies  which  these  deserve,  and  they  want 
that  delight  in  contemplating  and  adoring  these 
grand  objects  which  their  value  demands,  their 
hearts  being  weighed  down  by  inferior  attach- 
ments, by  a  too  keen  relish  and  enjoyment  of 
present  perishing  objects.  No  wonder  that  their 
hopes  of  the  favour  and  enjoyment  of  God  here 
and  hereafter,  become  wavering  and  unsteady. 
When  faith  is  weak,  and  love  waxes  cold,  it 
would  seem  presumptuous  to  entertain  strong  and 
steady  hope.  The  graces  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  God's  people  are  thus  mutually  con- 
nected. They  are  either  in  a  vigorous  or  in  a 
declining  state  together. 

Along  with  this  decaying,  languishing  state  of 
their  Christian  graces,  the  risings  of  sin,  the  re- 
mains of  indwelling  corruption,  are  felt  within 
them.  They  are  harassed  by  vain,  wandering, 
foolish,  impure  imaginations.  In  proportion  as 
their  desires  after  God  are  cold  and  feeble,  their 
desires  after  present  objects  are  warm  and  strong. 
The  world  presents  its  smiles  to  allure  them,  and 
to  keep  down  their  hearts  from  aspiring  after  spi- 
ritual objects ;  or  its  frowns  to  deter  them  from 
following  duty  and  conscience,  and  heavenly  ob- 
jects. Satan  presents  his  temptations  along  with 
those  of  the  world,  and  of  his  own  heart,  in  be- 
traying them  to  sin.  He  has  both  wiles  and  fiery 
darts ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which  of  them 
is  most  dangerous.  The  Christian  is  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  devices,  while  he  pleads  the  promise 
that  the  Lord  will  <<  bruise  Satan  under  his  feet 
shortly,"  and  at  the  same  time  complies  with  the 
command — «*  resist  the  Devil." 

The  weakness  of  grace,  and  remaining  sinful- 
ness, are  the  grief  and  burden  of  all  God's  genuine 
children.  They  do  not  reckon  it  sufficient  merely 
to  acknowledge  and  complain  of  them  in  a  cold 


and  formal  manner,  but  they  are  dee^y  kn^^j 
at  the  view  of  themselves,  and  earnestly  prriia 
the  Psalmist,  "  Revive  and  quicken  me,  (^*:y 
name's  sake."  Those  who  bave  most  of  iV^ 
grace,  are  most  sensible  of  their  own  aiofub^., 
because  they  have  deeper  views  than  otben  ili* 
evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  divine  purity.  ^Vbik  ouir^ 
are  thoughtless  and  easy  about  their  state,  l- 
genuine  children  of  God  labour,  and  waieb.  ^. 
pray,  that  their  souls  may  prosper,  aul  W. 
health ;  are  anxious  about  the  revival,  (rum  ■..-. 
season  to  another,  of  the  work  of  ^ratx  in  ti.^ 
own  souls,  and  in  the  hearts  of  others  coortz^^rl 
with  them ;  and  thus  that  religion  may  be  Tti:fK 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  Chun^  at  large. 

VAIN  REPETITIONS  IN  PRATER. 

[From   the  Second  Vplume  of  **  Eaitern  MaBncn,**  b>r  'it 
Rev.  Kobcit  Jainietoii,BUiii«Ber  of  WertrDtbo.] 

In  consulting  the  works  of  thoae  who  bave  traosonr. 
to  us  accounts  of  the  worsbip  of  the  heatluai,  vc  i : 
that  it  was  characterised  by  the  lowest  and  ms&ir.^ 
veiling  conceptions  of  the  objects  of  their  relfjuj 
homage  ;  that  so  £ai  from  regarding  them  a^  hap  > 
whom  they  could  unbosom  all  their  want^s  ^  <"- 
whose  |>arental  care  they  might  depend  in  every  <ieLia 
of  trouble  and  of  need,  they  looked  on  them  *&bei;« 
of  whom  it  was  more  their  duty  and  their  icterut  '- 
appease  the  fiiry  and  disarm  the  hostility,  tbaa  u  v 
cure  the  presence  and  the  favourable  regani^i  - 
that,  for  this  purpose,  they  had  recourse  lo  tbe  z^t- 
violent  means  which  their  inventiott  could  ^^ 
crying  in  the  most  vehement  tones,  and  withtks-' 
extravagant  gestures,  and  protracting  their  pra.RntL 
exhausted  nature  sunk  under  the  &tigue.  Or  a 
prayers  of  the  ancient  heathen,  the  sacred  histori  i^- 
niahea  two  examples ;  the  one  relating  to  ibe  b^^ 
rable  occasion,  when  the  priests  of  Baal  coo'jv^ 
their  vain  invocations  to  that  false  divinity  fhsi  !vn 
until  even,  in  the  same  unvarying  atraxn,  sajing  iS  ^ 
while  nothing  but  **Baa],  hear  us;"  and  ^  odff 
when  the  Epheaians  cried  out  in  the  temple  of  t^ 
tutelary  goddess  for  the  space  of  two  houn,  '*  Gntf 
is  Diana."  From  other  sources  we  learn  ihaX  i-l>' 
forms  of  prayer  were  employed  throughaat  all  -• 
pagan  world  of  antiquity ;  that  even  aawng  ih  ^' 
lightened  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  cmUmjrj  v 
repeat  their  supplications  a  hundred  tiznes,  vitb  ^ 
view  of  making  a  deeper  impreaaioa  en  the  bcsit  ci» 
deity  whom  they  invoked ;  and  that,  in  casei  d  s»i 
urgency,  after  supplicatiDg,  with  unwearied  ust^, 
the  particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  stfnts, 
they  were  wont  to  address  all  the  gods  sod  goddne 
in  succession,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  dr^ 
to  the  suppBant.  With  the  moden  pagans,  the  lad- 
ing of  a  few  prayers  comprises,  in  many  pho0.  ^ 
whole  of  a  child's  education.  ^'  The  boyi  art  on^^ 
rise,"  says  Lander,  who  particularly  noticed  tlJs  pB» 
liarity  of  the  pagan  manners  of  Afnca»  **twj^^'f 
ing  between  midnight  and  sunrise,  and  are  sta&fl* 
employed  in  copying  their  prayers ;  after  viM  ^< 
read  tiiem  to  their  master,  one  after  aaorber  becs^' 
with  the  eldest  This  is  repeated  in  a  sknSii«^ 
tone,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  «^^i[ 
mile  at  least,  which  is  believed  to  he  s  oitcnia  a 
excellence  by  the  parents ;  and  he  who  has  tht^i^'^ 
lungs,  and  the  clearest  voice,  and  holds  out  tbeV)B£»^ 
is  reckoned  the  best  scholar."  "WiOk  the  Sadooj*  'J> 
repetition  of  the  name  of  their  gods  is  resided  i^  ^ 
act  of  adoration.  In  the  perfonaanee  or  thu  ^ 
tioual  duty,  the  worshipper,  taUng  a  cttiiir  of  *^ 
consisting  generally  of  ninety-nine^  repeats  the  Jfi* 
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of  hit  god ;  and,  at  ha  mentions  each  epithet  of  the 
deity,  dropi  a  head,  counting,  hy  thit  meant,  to  a  hun- 
dred, a  thooHund,  or  at  many  times  at  he  thinks  will 
eecure  the  suoeett  of  hit  prayer.  Many  persona  per- 
form thit  rite  by  merely  counting  their  fingers,  and  it 
is  thought  hy  the  Hindoos  to  he  so  eflBcaeious  a  mode 
of  supplication,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  either 
of  recovery  from  ncknets,  or  relief  from  misfortune, 
or  tucoest  in  the  concerns  of  butinets,  which  may  not 
be  obtained  by  this  persevering  repetition  of  the  name 
of  God.  Hence  the  repeated  mention  of  the  name  of 
their  gods  not  only  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
daily  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  but  those  of  them  who 
aspire  to  a  high  character  for  religion,  continue  days 
and  nights  in  thit  exercise,  without  any  intervals,  ex- 
cept what  is  cotttumed  in  tleeping,  bathing,  and  eat- 
ing.* The  native  Muttulmant  of  India  do  not  differ 
in  thit  retpect  from  the  Hindoot.  The  grand  principle 
of  theur  worship  it  to  have  the  name  of  God  always 
on  their  lipt,  and  they  carry  it  into  practice  by  having 
set  prayers,  in  which  that  name  is  prominently  intro- 
duced, for  various  occupations  and  circumstancet.  Thus 
they  have  a  prayer,  consisting  only  of  four  words, 
which  they  invariably  repeat  over  and  over  when  walk- 
ing, and  revolve  in  their  minds  one  word  at  every  step } 
and,  for  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  each  day, 
they  have  another  form  of  prayer,  of  \^ich  the  follow- 
ing is  in  part  a  specimen : — Beginning  with  Bismillah, 
(that  is,  in  the  name  of  God,)  thev  fall  into  a  stoop- 
ing posture,  and  prononnce  the  words,  **  Praised  be  the 
great  God,  our  preserver,"  three  or  four  times ;  then 
resuming  aa  erect  posture,  they  exclaim,  *'  Thou,  Al- 
mighty, art  the  hearer  of  my  praises,"  three  or  five 
times;  then,  coming  to  the  form  of  prostration,  they 
first  repeat  three  or  four  times,  '*  O  thou  holy  and 
blessed  preserver ; "  and  lastly,  they  repeat,  still  in  the 
same  attitude,  for  nine  times,  these  words,  '*  O  thou 
that  hearest  with  ears,  thou  that  hearest  with  ears," 
&c.f  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  temples,  or  in  private, 
that  they  go  through  this  round  of  **  vain  repetitions." 
They  are  generally  at  scrupulously  exact  in  observing 
the  prescribed  form,  at  they  are  in  attending  to  the 
appointed  seasons  of  prayer.  When  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Georgia,  the  Tartars  went  in  solemn  mourn- 
ing procession  through  the  streets,  with  heads  uncover- 
ed, and  crying  out,  with  clamorous  vociferation,  the 
name  of  God.  The  following  prayer  is  in  use  among 
the  aborigines  of  Madagascar : — **  O  Eternal,  have 
mercy  npon  me,  because  I  am  passing  away !  O  Infi- 
nite, because  I  am  but  a  speck!  O  Most  Mighty, 
because  I  am  weakl  O  Source  of  Life,  because  I 
draw  nigh  to  the  grave  I  O  Omniscient,  because  I  am 
in  darkness  I  O  All-bounteous,  because  I  am  poor ! 
O  AU-sufficient,  because  I  am  nothing,"  &c.  X  Some 
Hrahmins  directed  Mr  Thomas,  the  Missionary,  when 
he  was  arguing  with  them  how  they  should  get  to 
heaven,  to  perform  the  Zoap, — a  prayer  which  consists, 
in  its  greatest  latitude,  in  pronouncing  the  name  of 
God  nuUions  of  timei,  without  stopping,  or  uttering 
any  other  word ;  and  some  of  whom,  Mr  Thomas  knew, 
have  continued  the  vain  repetitions  for  whole  days  and 
nights  together,  till  their  mental  faculties  have  been 
deranged.**  Bichardson  saw  two  dervishes  sit  down 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  begin  throwing  their  heads 
from  tide  to  tide,  pronouncing  die  name  of  God  at  each 
motion,  and  continuing  to  do  so  for  an  hour  or  more 
together,  without  adding  another  syllable,  or  missing  a 
single  repetition  ;  and  the  same  traveller  mentions  his 
having  met  a  man  In  Nubia,  who  ivas  very  punctual 
and  ceremonious  in  his  prayers,  and,  in  performing 
them,  repeated  the  words  as  fast  and  as  loud  as  his 

«  Wtfd't  '•HlodoM."—aoott*i  -Arabian  Nlgbtt." 

t  Bitfcdot.       t  Ftaeonrt*!  HIstary  of  tfadagascar. 

••  mMionanr  Magasine,  March.  1793.     Tbo  modern  Jews  In  Bar- 

bary  repeat  the  lAine  prayer  a>  hundred  and  twenty  Unee,  before 

fiiriihlng.— Shaw'i  Journal,  In  UUslonary  Kct;uter,  ld35. 


tongue  could  give  them  utterance.  The  form  and  words 
of  his  prtyer  wore  not  peculiar,  but  he  had  made  a  vow, 
for  greater  devotion,  to  repeat  certain  words  of  the 
prayer  a  given  number  of  times,  both  night  and  morn- 
mg.  The  word  Rabb5ni,  for  example,  answering  to 
our  word  "  Lord,"  he  would  bind  himself  to  repeat  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  times  twice  a-day ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, went  on,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  party,  and 
on  his  Imees,  sometimes  with  his  face  directed  steadily 
to  heaven,  at  other  times  bowing  down  to  the  ground, 
and  calling  out  '*  Rabbdni,  Rabbdni,  Rabbdni,  RabbS- 
ni,"  &c.,  as  fust  as  he  could  articulate  the  words  after 
each  other,  like  a  schoolboy  going  through  his  task, — 
not  like  a  man,  who,  praying  with  the  heart  and  the 
understanding  also,  continues  longer  on  his  knees  in 
the  raptures  of  devotion, — whose  soul  is  a  flame  of 
fire,  enkindled  by  his  Blaker,  and  feeding  upon  his 
God, — and  who,  like  Jacob,  will  not  let  him  go  until 
he  bless  him.  Having  settled  his  account  with  the 
word  Rabb5ni,  which  the  telling  of  his  beads  enabled 
him  to  know  when  he  bad  done,  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
pose of  his  other  vows  in  a  similar  manner.  Allah 
houakbar  (God  most  great)  perhaps  came  next,  and  he 
would  go  on  as  with  the  other, — Allah  houakbar,  Al- 
lah houakbar,  &c.,  repeating  the  words  as  fast  as  he 
could  possibly  pronounce  them.  When  he  had  done 
with  it,  he  took  up  aiMther  word,  Allah  careem  (God 
assisting,)  Allah  hedaim  (eternal  God,)  Allah  delalai 
(glory  to  God,)  or  some  other  word,  or  phrase,  or  at- 
tribute of  Jehovah,  and  repeated  it  over  as  many  times 
as  he  had  vowed  to  do.  To  hear  this  man  repeat  his 
prayers,  his  variety  of  unconnected  tones,  running 
through  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  produced  quite  a 
ludicrous  effect.  You  would  say,  he  was  making  a 
farce  of  devotion ;  but  to  look  at  him  when  engaged, 
nothing  could  be  more  serious  and  devout,  or  more  ab- 
stracted from  the  world.  This  man  >vas  not  alone; 
for  almost  every  ten  minutes  some  one  or  other  of  the 
Nubians  in  the  company  was  uttering  pious  ejacula- 
tions during  the  whole  course  of  the  day,  and  going 
through  each  word  of  hit  prayers  like  the  person  men- 
tioned above.*  But  the  most  remarkable  and  ttranga 
of  aU  the  forms  in  which  the  heathen  observe  their 
"vain  repetitions,"  is  that  of  the  Kalrauc  Tartars, 
whose  practice  may  be  descrilied  briefly  as  follows  :— 
They  have  praying  machines,  which,  in  the  act  of  de- 
votion, they  turn  repeatedly,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  would  revolve  a  wheel.  A  machine  of  this  kind 
consists  of  a  small  barrel  about  sixteen  inches  in  length 
and  seven  or  eight  in  diameter,  covered  with  red  vel- 
vet, and  having  within  it  a  number  of  written  prayers. 
At  each  end  of  the  barrel  is  iixed  an  axle,  one  of  which 
has  a  crank,  and  to  it  is  fixed  a  string  to  turn  it  round 
mth.  It  is  fitted  to  a  frame,  which  is  covered  with 
cloth  of  a  coarser  or  finer  description,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  owner.  The  one  of  which  this 
account  is  given,  belonged  to  the  Kalmuc  princess,  and 
was  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  velvet;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  was  set  upon  an  elegant  little  chest  directly 
before  her.  When  the  barrel  turns  round,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  the  poor  ignorant  people  that  the  prayers  go 
up  to  heaven,  and  the  more  revolutions  that  are  made, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  oftener  the  writing  is  upper- 
most, the  more  chance  there  it  of  their  Innng  heard. 

*  The  heathens  hare  often  heen  oonvtoced,  by  plain  arguments, 
of  the  folly  of  such  a  mode  of  praying.  **  Convening  with  a  eora- 
pany  of  Brahmins,**  says  Mr  Thomas,  **  I  said,  how  om  the  inanitely 
great  and  holv  One  he  pleased  to  hear  his  name  so  often  pronounced 
tVom  poUufeed  Ups?  I  inaulred  if  the  Kupreme  Being  was  wise  and 


^     .  to  which  they  yielded  ready  aoswcca  in  the  aflHrmadve.    I 

len  fixed  my  eye  on  one  of  the  nearest  Brahmins,  and  asked  him 

If  be  had  any  sons  V  He  said,  he  had.    WheneTer  you  shall  return 

home,  said  L  suppose  your  son  was  to  come  nmnlog  to  meet  you, 

down  at  yoi—  '^-'  -v^-.u .. . -._  «^    -- 


and  failing  i 


t  your  feet,  should  cry  out  facessantly.  Fete  (te- 


ther,) Peta,  Peta,  Peta,  without  ever  sayhw  another  word,  what 
would  you  thiols  of  hiin  ?  I  should  Chhik,  said  he,  chat  the  boy  waa 
foolish.  So  I  fear,  said  I,  would  the  wise  and  good  One,  if  I  was  in 
the  6ame  manner  to  call  over  hto  holy  and  rifvurcnd  name."— i#Mib 
i/iV.  1198. 
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Those  of  the  Kalmucs  who  are  too  poor  to  purchase, 
or  too  unskilful  to  construct  a  machine  of  tbiB  superior 
kind,  have  small  praying  mills,  like  the  wind-mills 
wbidi  are  given  as  toys  to  children  with  us,  to  the 
spokes  of  which  they  fasten  prayers,  written  on  slips 
of  paper,  with  paste  or  small  cords.  These  they  set 
up  on  the  tops  of  their  tents,  and  as  they  are  turned 
by  the  wind,  it  is  imagined  that  they  have  a  similar 
effect  with  the  barrel.*  Such  are  a  few  specimens  of 
the  prayers  of  the  heathen,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  from  which  it  Mnll  be  observed,  that  all  of  them 
are  founded  on  the  idea  that  by  these  repetitions  the 
worshippers  can  either  communicate  new  and  more  ac- 
curate intelligence  of  their  case  to  the  object  of  their 
worship,  or  that,  by  their  importunate  solicitations, 
they  may  prevail  upon  them  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  concerns  of  their  creatures.  And  nothing  can  more 
strikingly  show  how  far  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  had  declined  from  the  purity  of  worship  and  of 
&ith  that  prevailed  among  their  fathers,  than  their 
adoption  of  ideas  and  practices  so  low,  unmeaning,  and 
contemptible  as  those. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 
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CHRIST   BIDING   INTO   JEBCSALEM. 

Having  cured  the  two  blind  men  who  sat  at  the  gate 
of  Jericho,  our  Lord  proceeded  on  his  journey.  We 
behold  him  passing  on  his  way,  amidst  the  rich  fields 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  under  the  shade  of  the 
palm  trees  of  Jericho,  until  he  enters  the  gloomy  defiles, 
the  scene  of  his  own  parable,  where  the  wounded  tra- 
veller was  relieved  by  the  good  Samaritan.  At  one 
time  he  talks  in  familiar  language  to  his  disciples,  at 
another  he  discourses  to  the  multitude;  introducing, 
no  doubt,  brief  but  distinct  allusions  io  that  bloody 
baptism  which  was  now  near.  In  this  manner  did  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  pursue  their  journey,  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem.  Let  us  pause  here  and 
contemplate  the  scene  of  magnificence  which  opened 
bafore  them. 

The  towers  and  palaces  of  the  Holy  City  rose  in 
majesty,  as  in  those  days  when  David  illustrated  her 
by  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  Solomon  by  the  glory 
of  his  wisdom.  Storm,  and  siege,  and  battle,  had 
passed  over  her ;  her  wnll  had  been  broken  down,  and 
her  temple  had  been  laid  in  heaps ;  but  the  munificence 
of  Chaldea  repaired  what  her  arms  had  wasted,  and 
when  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  drew  near,  she  ap- 
peared in  a  condition  which  justified  her  ancient  renown 
— her  numberless  palaces  enclosed  within  ramparts 
which  bade  defiance  to  human  power.  The  faithful 
city  had  become  an  harlot;  murderers  now  lodged 
where  the  prophets  and  saints  of  God  dwelt  in  former 
ages,  hut  Jerusalem  still  appeared  **  beautiful  for  dtua^ 
tion,  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  Great 
King." 

The  name  and  sight  of  Jerusalem  were  sufficient  to 
awaken  a  long  train  of  sacred  associations.  In  that 
city  and  nation  alone  was  the  name  of  Jehovah  known 
and  his  praise  celebrated.  There  the  oracles  of  truth 
were  deposited.  There  the  Sheckinah,  the  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Miyesty,  dwelt  for  ages.  There  the  sacri- 
fices were  ofifered,  the  types  of  a  greater  and  a  better 
sacrifice.  There  reposed  the  ashes  of  David,  and  of 
the  long  line  of  kings  who  filled  his  throne.  And  there 
too  slept  the  martyred  prophets  and  patriots,  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  by  her  unfaithful  children.  Every 
*  MiMtooary  Magaiins. 


spot  was  assodated  with  some  yenflnble  \ 
imperishable  deed  of  piety  or  patriotism. 

As  the  disciples  drew  near,  every  object  moA  !aiT» 
recalled  the  past  to  their  remembranoe.  The  ;i4 
along  which  they  advanced — how  often  on  thii  po 
had  the  armies  of  Israel  gone  forth  to  batUe*  or  returii-i 
in  victory  1  The  towers  which  rose  before  them^-L-nr 
often  had  the  tribes,  when  in  solemn  marck  to  a;f« 
before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  descried  them  from  iiir, 
and  lifted  up  the  song  of  salvation!  On  thete  vJi 
how  often  had  the  banner  of  the  House  of  David  fi&i!'-^! 
How  often  had  the  voice  of  prophets  been  hetnj  :.• 
these  streets !  How  often  had  they  resounded  with  rb 
sweet  music  of  the  harp  of  David,  or  the  burning  df- 
quence  of  Isaiah,  or  the  thunders  of  some  sterner  pn  isr: 
denouncing  vengeance  against  the  iniquities  of  btsr  pc> 
pie  1  There  the  good  and  refommig  Josiah  had  resr.  t-L 
and  there  his  ashes  sdU  slumbered  in  the  grsT?  r^ 
closed  his  eyes  in  mercy  upon  the  evil  whidi  omeapv^ 
his  people.  On  that  wall  Hezekiah  stood,  whcs  :; 
received  the  threatening  letter  of  Sennacherib.  M 
heard  the  words  of  Rabshakeh  blasphemii^;  the  biu 
of  the  Lord.  On  the  plain  below,  the  Assyria  if>' 
lay  encamped  when  they  were  smitten  by  the  va,^ 
How  often  had  the  heights  around  g^littered  wixfi  -zt 
arms  of  invading  foes!  They  gathered  tbem'c^r^ 
together  against  her;  but  when  they  saw  her,  '.b.7 
were  troubled,  fear  took  hold  upon  them,  and  i^-.r 
hasted  away.  Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  re£Iecti»s  . 
the  disciples  as  they  drew  nigh  to  the  city ;  and  k  ^ 
natural  that  the  appearance  of  Jerusalem  ^ould  renel 
to  their  imaginations  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  c."^ 
additional  distinctness  and  force  to  the  dreams  in  «^>2 
they  had  long  indulged  regarding  the  stili  greater  rb.7 
of  the  future.  They  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  r-  v 
approaching  the  city,  in  which  the  throne  of  tk«  3i<^ 
siah,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  set  up,  and  that  all  tse 
nations  of  the  earth  would  soon  be  seen  crowtiiET » 
Jerusalem  to  lay  their  gifts  at  her  feet. 

While  such  were  the  reflections  of  the  di9dplf%  tar 
sight  of  Jerusalem  had  awakened  other  feelings  i:^  d. 
mind  of  our  Lord.     He  saw  before  him  the  *ctzi  ^ 
his  sufferings.     He  knew  that  in  that  city,  and  witks 
the  short  space  of  three  days,  falsehood  wovkl  ^^' 
witness  against  him,  and  injustice  would  ait  as  his  jui..- 
Immediately  before  him  was  the  Mount  of  Otire*,  iU 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  his  soul  w«»  xo  b< 
sorrowful;  beyond  them  was  the  Hall  of  PiUte  nit.-r 
his  body  was  to  be  torn  by  scourging ;  and  yonder,  •'' 
the  west  of  the  city,  was  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  yrkunt  It 
was  to  expire.     The  whole  scene  was  nowbeforei-2. 
from  the  opening  act  of  Judas  in  the  Garden,  to  (»» 
closing  scenes  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary.     The  wick/^ 
ness  of  man,  and  the  judicial  anger  of  his  Father,  trnr 
more  distinctly  embodied,  and  began   to  press  ciun 
heavily  upon  him,  now  that  he  was  treading  the  er'»  ^ 
on  which  his  last  agonies  were  to  be  endured    .w 
could  he  relieve  his  mind,  like  the  disciples,  by  indcl^'. 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  glory  of  Jeru^em.  He  kanr 
her  wickedness,  and  that  she  was  about  to  fill  up  ^t. 
cup  of  her  iniquity  by  crudfying  himself^  nnd  perven^- 
ing  his  servants.    He  foresaw  the  fearful  doom  to  vVi 
she  would  thus  expose  herself.     She  had  rrjectrJ  k 
Gospel,  and  he  beheld  the  dove  of  pe*oe,  witk  rV 
olive  branch,  slowly  retiring  from  the  city,  wh3r  :y 
Roman  eagle  was  hurrying  fast  towards  her,  hau< 
vengeance  on  his  wings.     Thus,  when  Jesus  csbt  anr 
to  the  city  he  wept  over  it. 

At  the  village  of  Bethany  our  Lord  halted  ^  ioew 
time  mth  his  disciples.  They  were  now  only  t«»  in^ 
distant  from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  road  by  win^  tt:f 
approached  it  wound  round  the  Mount  of  Ohvcs.  A** 
riving  on  the  western  side  of  this  hill,  they  encov^  *» 
village  of  Bethphage,  which  appears  to  have  been  1 1-*^ 
irregular  street  joining  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  e> 
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"  They  drew  nigh  unto  JerusaTem,"  says  Matthew, 
«*and  were  come  to  Beth  phage,  unto  the  Mount  of 
Olives/*  Here  oor  Lord  halted  to  arrange  for  his 
public  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  greatest  state  in  the  life  of 
the  man  of  sorrows.  It  was  the  moment  of  repose, 
between  the  labours  of  his  life,  and  the  awful  suffer- 
ings of  his  last  hours.  When  we  behold  him  riding  in 
triumph  into  Jerusalem,  we  think  of  the  sun  scatter- 
ing a  few  beams  of  majesty — standing  forth,  for  one 
brief  moment,  in  glory  in  the  heavens,  before  entering 
the  darkness  of  the  thunder-cloud.  But  although  the 
occasion  of  greatest  state  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
bow  simple  were  the  arrangements  he  made  for  it !  He 
did  not  send  a  herald  before  him  to  prodaim  the  advent 
of  Messiali  the  King  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father 
David.  He  did  not  summon  the  rulers  and  citizens  of 
Jerusalem  to  attend  him  and  grace  his  progress ;  nor 
did  be  send  to  tell  the  doctors  who  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Moses,  that  one  greater  than  their  lawgiver  was  ap- 
proaching to  vindicate  that  law  which  they  had  cor- 
rupted by  their  traditions.  Even  on  this  the  day  of  his 
triumph  '^  his  heart  was  not  haughty ;  his  eyes  were 
not  lifted  up:"  we  hear  him  giving  these  orders  to 
two  of  his  servants,  "  Go  into  the  village  over  against 
you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a 
colt  with  her ;  loose  them  and  bring  them  unto  me.*' 

Let  no  child  of  God  repine.  Let  him  not  say  that 
that  providence  is  hard  which  loads  the  enemies  of 
Gcd  witk  blessings,  and  feeds  them  to  the  fiiU,  while 
he  has  not  bread  to  eat.  Has  God  visited  and  renewed 
your  heart  by  his  grace?  Ah!  he  has  conferred  a 
higher  distinction  on  you,  than  if  he  had  clothed  you 
in  purple,  and  set  you  on  a  throne.  Has  he  made  you 
the  heir  of  treasures  which  are  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal, and  do  you  complain  that  you  have  only  a  very 
limited  portion  of  those  that  are  soon  to  perish  ?  Let 
no  temporal  privation  discourage  or  dispirit  you.  Christ 
lived  in  the  meanest  and  most  straitened  condition — 
in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  poverty.  He  might 
have  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  abundance  of  ^vaters 
would  have  covered  him,  yet  he  sat  athirst  on  the 
well  of  Jacob.  He  might  have  commanded  the 
angels,  and  they  would  have  brought  him  bread  from 
heaven,  as  he  had  aforetime  commanded  the  ravens  to 
feed  his  prophet,  yet  he  hungered  beneath  the  fig-tree. 
He  was  the  author  of  all  creatures  whether  in  heaven 
or  io  earth,  and  had  the  highest  claims  on  their  service ; 
but  while  he  was  on  earth  he  did  not  receive  aid  from 
any  of  theno.  "  For  our  sakes  he  became  poor."  All 
his  journeys  throughout  Galilee  and  Judea  are  per- 
formed on  foot :  on  this  occaaon  only  did  he  ride ;  and 
BO  great  was  his  poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
borrow  from  a  stranger.  But  in  the  lowest  estate  of 
the  Saviour,  the  rays  of  his  divine  majesty  are  always 
breaking  forth :  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  in  this 
instance,  that  the  proof  of  his  great  poverty  stands 
beside  the  proof  of  his  omniscience  as  God.  Does  he 
stand  in  need  of  the  asa  and  the  colt  ?  He  knows  where 
they  are  to  be  found ;  and  he  directs  his  disciples  to 
the  spot:  **  Go  ye  into  the  village  over  against  you ; 
in  the  which  at  your  entering  ye  shall  find  a  colt  tied, 
whereon  yet  never  nuin  sat." 

Can  we  read  this  and  doubt  that  God  can  ever  be 
in  want  of  agents  to  do  his  work  ?  are  not  all  creatures 
his  servants,  from  those  who  journey  to  the  sun,  to 
those  who  creep  in  the  dust,  and  he  has  only  to 
summon  them  into  his  presence  and  to  lay  his  commands 
upon  them,  and  they  hasten  to  execute  his  purpose? 
And  who  shall  Unut  God  in  the  choice  of  his  instru- 
ments? May  he  not  call  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east ; 
a  man  to  execute  his  purpose  from  a  finr  country  ?  May 
he  not  employ  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  highest  of 
his  creatures,  as  the  ministers  of  his  blessbgs,  or  his 
judgments?  Christ  might  bavo  lummoned  m  angel 


fi'om  heaven;  he  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  where  the  ass  and  colt  awaited 
their  arrival.  He  might  have  gone  to  the  schools  of 
Judea  where  his  Gospel  was  to  be  published ;  he  selects 
his  apostles  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  "  Ye  see  your  call- 
ing, brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called ; 
but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  tilings 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty.'* 

Having  received  the  commands  of  their  Master,  the 
disciples  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  which  Christ  had  direct- 
ed them,  and  found  the  ass  and  the  colt.  They  were 
proceeding  to  loose  them,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  owner :  they  answered  him  as  Jesus  had  bidden 
them, — "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them ; "  and  he  was 
silent.  Whether  this  person  understood  the  language 
of  the  disciples,  or  knew  them  to  be  the  servants  of 
Jesus,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  the  God  of  their 
Master  had  sent  his  angel  before  them,  and  made  their 
journey  prosperous.  Christ  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in 
his  hand,  and  he  can  put  words  into  the  mouths  of  his 
servants  which  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  will 
feel  to  be  irresistible.  When,  therefore,  they  are  sent 
on  the  execution  of  any  task,  they  ought  to  go  forth, 
not  trusting  in  their  own  wisdom  to  direct  them,  nor 
in  their  own  power  to  remove  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  may  be  met,  but  observing  and  following  impli- 
citly the  instructions  of  their  Lord,  and  trusting  that 
his  power  will  be  exerted  through  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  work.  If  they  go  forth  in  this  spirit, 
however  improbable  their  success.  He  who  has  sent 
them  forth  will  go  before  them  and  prepare  their  path, 
and  if  it  be  for  the  honour  of  his  name,  he  will  render 
their  mission  succes^ful.  The  disciples  returned  with 
the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  set  Jesus  thereon. 

These  were  simple  arrangements,  yet  they  had  been 
the  theme  of  prophecy.  **  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  behold,  thy 
King  Cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation ; 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass."  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
prophecy,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  exact  than  the 
fulfilment  of  it.  Ages  had  passed  away  since  this  note 
of  preparation  was  sounded.  But  He  whose  coming 
had  been  so  long  deferred,  'came  at  last ;  and  he  came  in 
the  manner  described  in  this  beautiful  prediction,  <*  low- 
ly and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of 
an  ass ;  "  but  the  daughter  of  Zion,  so  joyful  once  in 
the  prospect  of  his  coming,  had  now  ceased  to  look  for 
him ;  she  was  unable  to  recognize  in  him,  who  came 
'*  riding  upon  an  ass,"  the  warrior  who  was  to  conquer 
the  enemies  of  Israel ;  she  was  offended  at  that  lowli- 
ness and  meekness,  which  the  prophet  rejoiced  to  con- 
template, and  which  he  foretold  in  language  so  beauti- 
ful. The  daughter  of  Zion  refused  to  acknowledge  her 
King. 

We  have  described  the  arrangements  which  our  Lord 
made  for  his  public  entrance  into  Jerusalem;  let  us 
consider  next  his  procession.  The  company  begins  to 
move  forward.  He  is  preceded  by  those  who  came  to 
meet  him  from  the  dty,  while  the  multitude  T'ho  came 
with  him  fi*om  Bethany  follow  after.  Both  companies 
carry  palm  branches  and  sing  hosannas.  In  the  midst, 
the  King  of  Zion  rides  in  simple  majesty,  surrounded  by 
his  apostles,  the  future  princes  of  his  kingdom.  We 
now  behold  them  descending  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  at 
this  point,  Jerusalem  came  more  fully  into  the  view  of 
the  disciples.  Below  them  was  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  with  the  tombs  of  the  prophets.  The  brook 
Kedron  flowed  through  it,  and  must  have  recalled  to 
their  imaginations  the  flight  of  David  with  a  few  faith- 
ful followers,  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  won 
bv  Absalom.  They  again  beheld  the  monarch  with 
his  weeping  train,  hurry  firom  the  gates  of  the  city. 
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and  pan  In  Borrow  over  the  brook  Kedron,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  and  hastily  ascend  the  mount  of  Olives 
on  his  way  to  the  wilderness.  Before  them  rose  the 
hill  of  Zion,  with  the  palace  and  the  tomb  of  David ; 
and  as  they  gased  on  it,  they  most  have  reverted  in 
thought  to  those  early  ages  when  it  was  occupied  by  a 
citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  and  the  mighty  men  of  David 
stormed  and  took  it.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  was 
the  mount  of  Moriah ;  there  Abraham  bound  his  son  to 
offer  him  in  sacrifice ;  now  it  was  crowned  with  the 
golden  roofs  of  the  temple.  But  we  must  not  spend 
our  time  in  imagining  the  feelings  which  were  awakened 
in  the  disciples  by  the  scenery  of  the  holy  city ;  we 
have  something  of  greater  magnificence  to  attend  to. 
The  procession  moves  on  and  comes  nearer ;  we  already 
hear  the  shouting  of  the  multitude,  as  they  sing  ho- 
sannas  to  the  Son  of  David.  Let  us  take  our  stand  by 
the  way-side,  and  behold  our  Lord  pass  by  in  majesty. 

"  Behold  he  cometh,"  says  the  prophet ;  and  the 
multitudes  reply,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  hosanna  in  the  highest."  He 
comes,  but  in  what  manner  ?  not  like  the  conqueror 
in  his  iron  chariot,  but  like  the  Saviour,  '*  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass." 
When  a  monarch  comes  to  take  possession  of  his  throne 
it  is  in  glorious  state, — ^his  march  is  heralded  by  the 
thunder  of  a  thousand  trumpets, — ^the  gilded  chariot 
rolls  onward  in  royal  mfyesty, — and  the  eye  is  dazzled 
by  the  waving  plumes  and  glittering  helmets  of  the 
warriors  which  surround  him.  Our  Lord  comes  in 
mijesty,  but  that  is  the  majesty  of  his  meekness ;  he 
comes  .to  die  for  his  people.  In  the  same  manner  does 
Christ  enter  within  the  heart  of  the  sinner ;  he  comes 
to  him  not  in  awful  terror  as  a  king,  but  in  grace  and 
meekness  as  a  Saviour.  It  is  not  in  answer  to  the 
thunders  of  the  law,  but  to  the  summons  of  the  still 
small  voice  that  the  doors  of  the  human  heart  are  opened. 
The  love  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  is  the 
sweet  influence  that  constrains  the  sinner  to  submit, 
and  to  say,  **  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  "  In  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously  be- 
cause of  truth  and  meekness." 

It  was  now  the  tenth  day  of  the  month ;  and  the 
passover  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth.  On 
this  evening  it  was  usual  to  consecrate  the  lamb  that 
was  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice ;  having  been  examined 
and  found  to  be  without  blemish,  it  was  solemnly  con- 
ducted into  the  temple  by  the  priests,  and  devoted  to 
God  as  the  paschal  sacrifice.  What  the  law  required 
in  the  type,  was  voluntarily  performed  by  the  antitype. 
Christ,  our  New  Testament  passover,  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  solemnly 
entered  the  city  in  which  he  was  to  die,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  paschal  Iamb  was  consecrated.  Thus 
he  fulfilled  all  righteousness.  With  what  propriety  and 
beauty  might  he  have  used  the  words  of  hu  type,  when 
he  was  approaching  to  remove  the  sin  of  his  people, 
wliich  all  the  paschal  sacrifices,  since  the  first  institution 
of  that  ordinance,  had  been  unable  to  remove  1  **  Lo, 
I  come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will ;  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared for  me. ' 

But,  again,  Christ  entered  Jerusalem  as  the  King  of 
Zion.  *'  Tell  the  daughter  of  Zion ;  behold  thy  King 
cometh."  True,  he  was  seated  upon  an  ass,  and  upon 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass ;  but  this  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancient  kings  and  judges  of  Israel  were  wont 
to  appear;  they  rode  on  white  asses;  and  no  doubt 
Christ  had  this  in  view  when  he  entered  Jerusalem 
in  this  manner.  He  sent  his  disciples  for  the  ass  and 
colt,  not  only  that  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  might  be 
fiAfiUed,  but  that  he  might  be  exhibited  to  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Zion  in  the  manner  of  her  ancient  kings,  and 
that  she  might  be  able  to  rec<^gnlse  him  as  her  king  and 
judge.  Let  us  then  prostrate  ourselves  In  reverence 
pefore  Him  who  cometh  m  the  Ring  of  2ion« 


Among  the  nations  of  antiiiiiity  w  tadsoatKea- 
blance  to  our  iiord*s  triumphal  entry  into  Jv^cs. 
When  a  general  returned  from  a  sucoeasful  c^hc 
a  triumph  was  sometimes  decreed  to  him.  Sent  x 
his  chariot,  to  the  wheels  of  which  the  most  ilb^^ 
of  his  captives  were  bound,  and  diaplajii^  a  tW  «ii> 
gons  which  composed  his  train  the  rich  spoilt  oci^ 
vanquished  nations,  he  entered  the  capital  of  his  (X'i^ 
try  amid  the  loud  acdamaticms  of  the  dtizeai,  n 
generally  assembled  in  thousands  to  witness  tbe  ^es 
tade.  This  is  similar  in  one  reapecty  but  it  is  n>t: 
dissimilar  in  others,  to  oar  Lord's  peaceful  txa^f  r-^ 
Jerusalem  amid  the  acclamations  of  ber  dtizeaa.  Ti- 
fiune  of  the  warrior,  the  glory  of  the  spectadf,  *i 
thunder  of  the  applause  are  forgotten,  when  ve  tiiii 
of  the  majesty  of  Him  who  came  in  the  name  U  > 
Lord.  The  one  was  a  minister  of  ven^^eanoe ;  beaa? 
from  the  dim  and  dreary  realms  which  his  svord  W 
wasted ;  the  acclamations  which  hailed  him  wzx 
mingled  with  the  waU  of  the  widow,  and  the  etx^ 
of  the  depopulated  provinces ;  his  gmrfDe&ts  were  s&u^ 
with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  captiR  lep 
at  his  chariot  wheel : — the  other  came,  *<  just  ss^  u<> 
ing  salvation."  He  was  anointed  to  {midaini  ^Sber 
to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  uc 
that  are  bound."  The  former,  elated  with  priuc,  a 
flushed  with  success,  was  imperious  and  lordj.-tif 
latter  came  "  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ag&.**  Tie  . 
the  King  of  glory,  but  where  is  ike  diadem  ?  TU  i< 
the  Lord  mighty  in  hatde,  yet  he  is  not  girt  vith  d- 
sword  of  war.  There  is  nothing  about  lum  to  i&fp 
with  awe  and  dread,  nothing  to  keep  his  suli|}ecU  tf  i 
distance,  but  every  thing  to  encoon^e  even  the  nor 
timorous  suppliant  to  draw  near.  Go  Ibrth,  thes,  0 
ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  behold  your  Csf  1 

Some  of  those  who  attended  Christ  spread  their  la- 
ments by  the  way,  to  give  something  like  ponp  le 
show  to  the  procession,  as  was  usually  doae  &:  *ir 
feast  of  tabernades.  Christ  brings  a  robe  to  6^-^ 
the  sinner,  and  he  must  put  off  the  garment  o(  b> 
own  righteousness,  that  he  may  receive  the  beiu£:  * 
that  which  the  Saviour  brings.  Others  est  tbr. 
branches  from  the  trees — from  the  olive  and  pain  tw 
which  grew  beside  the  path — and  strewed  tbcs  i:  '^ 
way.  The  palm  tree  was  the  symbol  of  vietonr.  <- 
the  multitudes  were  unconsdously  strewing  hii  p«^  - 
a  greater  Wctory  than  man  had  ever  gatnedf—Ju  tbs 
field  on  which  he  was  to  combat  with  the  powen  «•' 
darkness,  and  achieve  the  salvation  of  a  worii  l 
token  of  their  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  hi*  Idsft^ 
the  whole  assembly  sung  hosanna  to  Imn  as  the  Sb  i 
David.  These  hosannas  were  the  first  notes  of  ^ 
song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  which  all  natioDft  ih. 
one  day  raise  to  the  Redeemer.  When  He  vhd  r^ 
in  humble  miyesty  into  Jerusalem  to  die,  ahaU  coa  3 
the  glory  of  his  Gospel  to  overthrow  the  kiqgto  ^ 
darkness,  and  exalt  righteousness  in  the  earth ;  w  ^ 
ther  together  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  cnlighrc^  *i- 
nations  of  the  Gentiles,  then  shall  the  aea  roar,  sbJiU 
fuhiess  thereof;  the  valleys  shall  shout  for  joy,  tsit- 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  say,  *'  Hosanna  to  t^M  i« 
of  David  i  blessed  is  he  who  eometiii  in  the  atai  W 
the  Lord ;  hosanna  in  the  highesr.  1  ** 

The  procession  approaches  the  gate  of  Jeraai^ 
*'  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  )M  ^ 
ye  everlasting  doors  i  and  the  King  of  glory  «ku0Kii 
in."  The  dtisena  were  astonished  wh^  they  n* *^ 
entering  the  gates  of  their  city*  as  dieir  kiap  w^  P^ 
in  former  times  were  wont  to  enter  then,  nif$  ^  ' 
an  ass,  while  his  numeroai  retinae  wen  bcstisf  p^ 


branches  in  token  of  triumph,  simI  suigiQg 
to  him  as  the  loa  of  David.  The  whole  09  « 
moved;  those  who  waited  for  the  coneoUriea of  lf» 
no  doubt  r^oioed ;  those  who  looked  for  a  teay^ 
driiTf rer  wwe  gftaied  •(  hit  hnmhlt  w^futumi  ^i 
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III*  ancient  enemies,  the  scribes  and  rulers,  were  moTed 
wirh  envy  at  the  homage  which  he  received  from  the 
eitizeus :  '*  Hosanna  to  the, Son  of  David !  '*  was  raised 
]}}•  the  multitudes  as  they  walked  in  procession  through 
thu  streets;  and  the  walls  of  the  temple  replied,  "  Ho- 
sanna in  the  hij^hest ! "  But  in  the  city  of  David,  the 
Son  of  David  was  received  as  a  stranger.  They  said, 
*'  Who  is  this  ?  "  Alas  I  that  he  should  have  been  un- 
known, on  the  very  spot  where  prophecy  had  foretold 
h'n  coming,  where  the  sacrifices  and  types  had  illus- 
tinted  his  character,  and  where  his  own  miracles  had 
so  often  attested  his  divine  power,  and  proved  him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  so  it  was.  "  He  came  to  his 
own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.'*  It  is  a  good  sign 
when  some  inquiry  is  made  in  the  soul  after  the  Savi- 
our. It  i<i  good  when  the  sinner  begins  to  ask.  Who 
is  this  ?  What  is  his  character  ?  What  are  his  offices  ? 
AMiat  is  the  extent  of  his  salvation  ?  On  what  terms 
will  he  save  me  ?  When  these  questions  begin  to  be 
put,  it  is  A  sign  that  Christ  is  about  to  enter  into  the 
heart :  if  salvation  has  not  already  come  to  that  soul. 
We  hear  the  multitudes  reply,  •*  This  is  Jesus  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth."  A  prophet  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  be.  mighty  in  word  and  deed  ;  but  could  they 
have  given  him  no  higher  name?  Could  they  not  have 
said,  "  This  is  the  Son  of  David ;  this  is  Messiah  your 
King?  "  Or  might  they  not  even  have  answered,  **  This 
ii  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  this  is  the  King  of  Glory  1 " 

The  citizens  of  Jerusalem  only  were  the  witnesses 
of  this  triumph ;  but  there  is  another  triumph  awaiting 
the  Saviour,  of  which  all  shall  be  the  witnesses.  Now 
lie  comes  in  meekness  to  die  for  his  people ;  but  a  little, 
and  he  will  come  in  thunder  to  judge  the  world.  Now 
we  may  look  upon  his  face,  and  live ;  for  the  glory  of 
liii  godhead  is  covered  with  a  vail  of  flesh :  but  when 
Ills  face  shall  be  seen  on  that  awful  day,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  flee  a\^*ay.  Now  a  feeble  company 
of  mortals  sing  hosannas  to  Him ;  then  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  chariots  of  God,  which  are  twenty 
thousand ;  even  thousands  of  angels.  Now  the  path 
of  his  triumph  is  along  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Jeru- 
salem; then  the  steps  of  his  majesty  shall  be  from  the 
highest  heavens  unto  the  earth,  and  the  road  of  his 
march  will  be  crowded  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
upper  world, — the  principalities,  and  dominions,  ancT 
thrones  of  heaven.  Now  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  are 
opened  to  admit  him ;  then  the  portals  of  heaven  will 
be  flung  back  at  his  approach.  Now  he  is  seated 
"  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass :  " 
tlien  he  mil  appear  on  the  great  white  throne ;  thou- 
sand thoufitands  shall  minister  unto  him,  and  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  stand  before  him.  None  shall 
ask,  «*  Who  is  this  ?  "  On  that  day  bis  glory  will  be 
unobscured,  his  authority  unquestioned,  and  the  re- 
proach of  the  cross  will  be  rolled  away  for  ever. 
"  This  is  tnv  Judge !  **  will  the  wicked  exclaim ;  "  this 
ia  my  God  will  the  righteous  say,  •*  and  he  will  save 
me  1 " 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Jetu$  18  ready  to  Save O  let  no  one  suffer  himself 

to  be  deterred  by  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  his 
sins,  and  be  restrained  thereby  from  having  recourse  to 
Jesus  1  Jesus,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  has  accom« 
plished  a  perfect  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
worldL  Now,  if  any  one  had  committed  all  the  sins 
which  have  ever  been  or  are  still  committed  by  the 
greatest  sinner,  he  ought  not  on  that  account  to  despond 
and  despair,  nor  let  himself  be  deterred  from  taking 
refuge  with  Jesus ;  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  atonement  and  forgiveness  of  his  tins. 
Hasten  therefore  to  Jesus,  ye  penitent  hearts !  Hear 
how  our  dearest  Saviour  calls  to  you:  *'Come  unto 
m9,  all  ye  ihat  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  I  will  receire 


you ;  in  me  alone  will  ye  find  rest  and  peace  for  your 
souls  $  you  can  dnd  it  no  where  else.*'  We  must  not, 
however,  have  recourse  to  Jesus  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remain  in  self-seeurity,  and  merely  superfidslly  think 
Christ  has  paid  my  ransom,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the 
atonement  tor  all  mv  sins ;  and  thus  appropriate  it  to 
ourselves  merely  in  idea :  O  no,  dear  frienas,  this  will 
not  do ;  this  is  not  the  refuge  which  brings  us  peace  ! 
Taking  refuge  presupposes  a  feeling  of  necessity,  the 
sight  of  danger,  from  wbidi  the  individual  cannot  save  or 
deliver  himself,  and,  therefore,  he  seeks  help  and  protec- 
tion firom  some  other  quarter,  from  some  one  in  whom  we 
have  confidence  that  be  is  able  to  aid  and  asiist  us,  that 
he  is  willing  to  help  us,  and  upon  whom  we  can  depend 
that  he  will  also  do  it.  The  nearer  we  are  to  such 
help  and  protection,  the  sooner  we  can  receive  assist- 
ance. Now  the  feeling  of  our  necessity,  the  sight  of 
the  extreme  danger  of  our  souls,  must  exist  in  us,  be- 
fore we  look  about  for  a  refuge ;  and  then  it  is  that  we 
must  flee  to  Jesus.  Who  else  can  help  us  but  Jesus  ? 
Who  is  more  willing  to  help  than  Jeaus  ?  And  who  is 
nearer  to  us  than  Jesus?  Every  poor  and  penitent 
heart,  therefore,  ought  to  turn  away  its  appetite'  and 
desire  from  all  its  sins  and  all  its  wretchedness,  and  fix 
it  on  the  grace  which  is  so  near  to  it,  on  Jesus  who  is 
so  intimately  present ;  upon  that  love,  that  abyss  of 
love  which  u  open  to  us,  and  brought  so  near  to  us  in 
Jesus,  saying,  *'  O  Lord  Jesus  I  have  compassion  upon 
me  I  O  Bet  my  heart  at  rest  I  let  my  sins  be  blotted 
out  by  thy  blood.  O  let  me  find  favour  in  thy  blood  I " 
We  must  then  not  grow  weary  in  inwardly  hungering, 
groaning,  and  longing  after  Jesus,  and  for  grace  and 
mercy.  And  when  Jesus  should  even  appear  to  act  as 
a  stranger  towards  us,  and  as  if  he  would  not  hear  us 
and  deliver  us  from  our  distress,  we  must  only  perse- 
vere like  the  Canaanitish  woman,  and  continue  stedtast ; 
our  dear  Saviour  cannot  refrain,  he  will  certainly  help 
us,  and  grant  us  every  thing  that  belongs  to  our  peace. 
Jesus,  who  drew  near  to  us,  even  whiUt  we  were  still 
impenitent,  will  much  more  draw  near  to  us  and  come  to 
meet  us,  like  as  the  fisther  of  the  prodigal  son  did,  when 
we  approach  with  true  penitence  to  him.  O  let  us, 
therefore,  be  of  good  courage,  and  place  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  our  Jesus  1  If  he  has  revealed  to  us  the 
danger  of  our  souls,  and  given  us  a  desire  for  deliver- 
ance ;  if  he  has  invited  us  to  come  to  him  and  seek  help 
from  him ;  he  will  also  grant  us  his  aid.  His  heart  will 
melt,  so  that  he  mu«t  have  mercy  upon  us.  Jer.  xxxi. 
20.  He  will  say  to  our  hearts,  •*  Be  of  good  cheer, 
thy  iina  are  forgiven  thee ;  go  in  peace  1 "  Our  hearts 
will  then  be  pacified,  and  may  continue  at  ease  and  in 
peace. — Gbruabd  Teesteeobn.  (Spiritual  Crumbs 
from  the  Ma»ter*8  Table.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Samuel  Jackson.) 

Faith  and  Prayer In  Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 

of  the  Godhead  bodily,  that  we  may  be  complete  in  him. 
Christ  is  a  cabinet  of  rich  and  rare  jewels  that  can 
enrich  to  all  eternity.  There  are  two  keys  that  use  to 
open  this  cabinet :  faith  is  a  key,  for  out  of  his  fulness 
we  receive  by  fiiith ;  prayer  is  another  key.  If  these 
keys  be  not  in  your  hand  just  now,  yet  surely  they  are 
in  his  hand  who  saya.  '*  all  things  are  mine."  Ohl  bid 
him  cast  you  the  keys,  and  give  you  the  spirit  oi  &ith 
and  prayer.-^RALPH  Erscinb.    (Discourses.) 

Fctith, — God  never  pardons  one  sin,  but  he  pardons 
all  i  and  we  dishonour  him  more  by  not  trusting  in  him 
for  complete  forgiveness,  than  ever  we  did  by  sinning 
against  him.  Christ  took  up  all  my  sins,  and  bore 
them  in  his  own  body  on  the  cross ;  and  God  cannot 
punish  twice,  or  demand  a  second  satisfaction  to  his 
justice.  Nothing  can  pacify  an  ofiTended  consdenee, 
but  that  which  satisfied  an  oflfended  God,  says  Henry , 
and  well  may  that  which  satisfied  an  offended  God  pac^ 
an  offended  cwtfcienoe.— >Apam.  {Ptumtt  Thmghti.) 
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SACRED  POETRY. 

DEATH  OF  A  YOUNa  CHRISTIAlf. 

0  Grieve  not  for  him  with  the  wildness  of  sorrow, 
A«  those  who  in  hopeless  despondency  weep ; 

From  God's  holy  Word  consolation  we  borrow, 
For  souls  who  in  Jesus  confidingly  sleep. 

Lament  not  your  loT*d  one,  but  triumph  the  rather 
To  think  of  the  promise,  the  prayV  of  the  Lamb : 

•*  Your  joy  shall  be  full,"  and  "  I  will,  oh,  my  Father  I 
That  those  whom  thou  gi/st  me  may  be  where  I  am." 

Nay,  weep  not  for  him — ^for  the  flower  of  the  morning — 
So  dear  to  your  bosom,  so  fair  in  your  eyes ; 

But  weep  for  the  souls  unbelievingly  scorning 
The  counsel  and  truth  of  the  "  God  only  wise." 

He  came  to  the  cross  when  his  young  cheek  was 
blooming, 
And  rais'd  to  the  Lord  the  bright  beam  of  his  eye ; 
And  when  o*er  its  beauty  death's  darkness  was 
glooming. 
The  cross  did  uphold  him,  the  Saviour  was  nigh. 

1  saw  the  black  pall  o*er  his  relics  extended, 

I  wept,  but  they  were  not  the  tear-drops  of  woe : 
The  pra/r  of  my  soul  that  in  fervour  ascended. 
Was,  '*  Lord,  when  thou  callest,  like  him  may  I  go ! " 

THE   LAin>   WHICH  NO   MOBTAI.  MAT  KNOW. 

Though  earth  has  full  many  a  beautiful  spot. 

As  a  poet  or  painter  might  show ; 
Yet  more  lovely  and  beautiful,  holy  and  bright. 
To  the  hopes  of  the  heart,  and  the  spirit's  glad  sight. 

Is  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

There  the  crjrstalline  stream,  bursting  forth  from  the 
throne. 

Flows  on,  and  for  ever  will  flow ; 
Its  waves,  as  they  roll,  are  with  melody  rife. 
And  its  waters  are  sparkling  with  beauty  and  life, 

In  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

Oh !  who  but  must  pine,  in  this  dark  vale  of  tears, 

From  its  clouds  atid  its  shadows  to  go. 
To  walk  in  the  light  of  the  glory  above, 
And  to  share  in  the  peace,  and  the  joy,  and  the  love 

Of  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know  I 

Barton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

!?«©.  James  Garie — This  gentleman,  vnih.  other 
ministers,  attempted,  in  1790,  to  disseminate  the  Gos- 
pel in  some  of  the  darkest  parts  of  Ireland.  After 
preaching  several  months  at  Sligo,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  success,  a  new  place  of  worship  was  opened, 
which  was  attacked  and  seriously  injured,  the  very 
day  after.  These  attacks  were  repeated,  till  at  length 
it  was  burnt  down,  A  dreadful  outrage  was  committed 
on  one  of  the  principal  friends  of  Mr  G. ;  and  he  was 
in  so  much  danger  of  a  violent  death,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  change  his  lodgings  every  night ;  but  he  still 
continued  at  his  post.  One  evening  a  man  entered  his 
room  with  a  pistol,  threatening  to  take  away  his  life. 
Mr  Garie,  holding  up  a  small  Bible,  advanced  towards 
him,  and  with  a  calm  countenance  looked  him  full  in 
the  face.  Struck  with  his  mild  and  innocent  appear- 
ance, the  man  immediately  retired  from  him,  and  his 
life  was  preserved.  Mr  Garie  afterwards  returned  to 
Scotland,  settled  at  Perth,  and  died  in  1802. 

Rev.  T.  Raban — During  the  life  of  this  worthy  man, 
who  was  a  Christian  minister  for  many  years  at  Yardley 
Hastings,  he  was  several  times  preserved  ftwa  threat* 


ened  death.     On  one  occasioii,  b^ing  ta  sub  vn&i:^-^. 
building  two  stories  high,  his  foot  dipped,  ad  ae : 
to  the  ground  upon  an  axe,  the  cd^  of  vki&  k-^ 

upright :  it  cut  his  hat,  but  not  his  bead,  aad  h«  r£r- 
ed  but  little  injury.     At  another  time,  a  lirje  rfc*  . 
timber,  on  which  he  had  set  his  foot,  heaved  i^  r 
fell  with  him  into  a  saw-pit,  and  an  anvil  oi  a  bx-::r 
pounds  weight  connected  with  it  fell  upoa  his,  fa- 
only  slightly  bruised  his  leg.     A  still  more  reiarb 
preservation  was  afforded  him.     As  he  wbs  tssiscx 
raising  a  beam  in  a  mill,  the  rope  slipped,  and  the  V. 
under  which  be  stood  fell  with  him  the  height  t: 
stories,  and  yet  was  he  saved.     And  once  nsure. 
was  driving  a  team  with  a  load  of  hay  down  a  ^lt  - 
lane ;  when  attempting  to  pass  on  to  the  other  <'j* 
the  waggon,  he  fell,  and  was  thrown  under  oae  «t  t2> 
wheels ;  but  calling  out  to  the  horses,  they  be^'c 
stopped.     But  while  God  thus  preserves  the  L..- 
his  servants,  that  they  may  accomplish  his  dt<ir:% 
often  then  removes  them  in  a  way  not  expectci    ' 
Raban  was  to  learn  by  experience  the  truth  a'l 
friend  Cowper's  statement : — 

Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  friKbtTul  alMpc  ; 
An  earthquake  may  be  Wd  to  tnarr 
1*he  man  that's  strangled  bj  a  hair. 

After  preaching  one  Lord's  day,  and  walking  k- 
his  toot  slipped  over  a  pebble,  and  he  broke  )»  \. 
which  in  a  few  weeks  brought  on  his  death. 

A  Word  in  Season, — Charles  Simeon  of  OssV^. 
having  been  preaching  in  a  neighbouring  pansfe,  .  ^ 
walking  about  in  the  church-yard,  reading  the  ia^>'. 
tions  on  the  grave-stones.  One  of  these  much  iattic  • 
him,  and  he  directed  the  attention  of  a  wooaa  t 
who  Wds  just  then  passing  by.     She  replied,  tb:  ■- 
lines  contained  nothing  suitable  to  her,  for  she  b».  : 
interest  in  the  love  of  Jesus.      He  fclt  concere  - 
her  unhappy  state,  and  some  days  after  went  U  ^ 
house,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  where  he  ft^'.* 
her  in  great  temporal  distress.    He  conversed  wid  b 
her  nged  mother,  and  the  whole  &imly,  and  rcl-"'. 
their  wants.     About  a  year  after,  he  ogain  vi<i:tS  ' 
parish,  and  found  the  poor  woman ;  who  told  hict  i  ■ 
when  he  first  saw  her  in  the  church-yard,  sfct  t 
about,  in  a  state  of  mental  despair,  to  drown  hervl-'  *  I 
the  neighbouring  river ;  but  that  his  kind  coorosa- 
had  prevented  her  design,  and  that  his  subsequexi'  ^  •* 
had  produced  her  conversion  to  God,  and  that  c{  l. 
mother ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  died  in  the  full  &:« . 
ance  of  faith. 

John  Bacon,  Esq. — This  eminent  scidptor  and  ;• ' 
man,  who  died  in  1789,  appears  on  more  than  c£^  ' 
casion  to  have  been  remarkably  delivered  fran  def' 
When  he  was  about  five  years  of  age,  he  fell  ini^} ' 
pit  of  a  soap-boiler,  and  would  have  perishtrd  h^d  » 1 1 
man,  who  had  just  entered  the  yard,  observed  tit  ' 
of  his  head,  and  immediately  drawn  him  oat. 
another  time  he  fell  before  a  cart,  one  of  the  wbiT^ 
which  went  over  his  right  hand  ;  but  even  th»  it  ' 
pily  did  not  crush,  as  it  fell  between  two  prcjR-.r.: 
stoncs. 


*«*   Separate  Numbers  from  the 
times  be  had  to  complete  sets. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OP  SICKNESS. 

Part  I. 

By  William  Brown,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

President  qf  ike  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

title  of  this  paper  is  not  a  very  engaging 
Had  it  been  "  Preventives  of  Sickness,"  or 
medies  for  Sickness,"  many  would  have  begun 
perusal  with  eager  attention,  who  will  turn 
'  with  indifference  from  an  attempt  to  show 
sickness  may  be  a  benefit.  We  are  generally 
}us  about  preserving  or  recovering  health; 
a  considerable  number  of  individuals  take 
1  pains  to  obtain  from  books  or  newspapers 
uch  information  as  possible  upon  this  subject. 

present  publication  is  scarcely  a  tit  place  for 
cal  advices:  but  the  benefits  of  sickness  have 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  observation, 
I  hope  a  short  notice  of  them  may  be  read 
attention,  and  with  proEt. 

is  a  strange  notion  of  some  philosophers, 
sickness  and  death  are  nothing  more  than 
stages  of  life,  or  two  forms  of  the  constitu- 
of  man,  just  as  natural  and  as  necessary  to 
as  winter  torpidity  is  to  the  dormouse,  and 
ortality  is  to  tne  caterpillar.  Such  an  opinion 
ieds  either  from  a  sullen  and  stoical  apathy  of 
,  or  from  a  dogged  avei*sion  to  the  statements 
:ripture.  That  sickness  is  an  evil,  no  one 
5  to  be  told  who  has  experienced  even  one  of 
ig^htest  forms ;  and  if  death  be  not  an  evil, 

this  is  not  taught  us  by  our  natural  feelings, 
ir  social  sympathies.  When  the  acute  pain 
Hammation  is  suffered,  or  the  languor  and 
ig  of  fever ;  when  the  cold  hand  of  cholera 
3  the  frame,  when  consumption  melts  away 
trench  and  substance  of  the  body,  when  in- 
f  robs  the  once  gifted  and  happy  individual 
le  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  reason, — surely 

is  evil,  evil  to  the  sufferer,  evil  to  his  rela- 
When  sickness  invades  the  poor  man's 
alien,  disabling  the  parent  from  being  the 
arlwinncr"  of  his  family,  showing  him  his 
id,  half-fed  children,  bringing  clamour  and 
ntent  into  the  once  neat  and  peaceful  dwel- 

perhaps  tempting  them  to  dishonesty  and 
icTiition, — ^surely  there  is  evil   moral  evil  su- 
it led  to  physical  suffering, 
OX..  II. 


But  God,  in  the  course  of  his  moral  adminis- 
tration, extracts  good  out  of  evil ;  he  teaches  us 
to  do  so  too  ;  and  it  is  our  wisdom,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  to  be  imitators  of  God.  In  this  view,  the 
benefits  derived  from  sickness  are  of  a  very  marked 
character,  and  I  proceed  to  notice  some  of  them. 

I.  Sickness  teaches  us  our  dependence  on  our 
fellow-men,  and  our  obligations  to  them. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  do  not  need  sickness 
to  teach  us  this.  No  statement  can  be  more  cor* 
rect ;  for  all  the  arrangements  of  social  life  point 
to  us  our  dependence  upon  others.  Food  and 
clothing  are  supplied  to  us  by  the  help  of  others ; 
and  were  we  unexpectedly  called  on  to  procure 
either  from  our  own  resources,  the  difficulties 
would  be  found  to  be  very  great.  But  still  those 
of  us  who  have  not  had  this  truth  impressed  upon 
us  in  a  practical  manner,  can  have  no  adequate 
conviction  of  it.  Sickness  often  does  this.  The 
sick  man  is  unable  to  do  what  he  used  to  do  be* 
fore ;  he  is  compelled  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
those  around  him,  and  his  complete  dependence 
on  others  is  thus  brought  home  to  his  mind  with 
a  force  which  is  irresistible.  Think  of  a  man  in 
robust  health,  of  active  habits,  at  the  head  of  a 
family,  accustomed  to  guide  and  direct  those  about 
him,  *'  to  take  the  upper  hand"  in  every  domestic 
arrangement,  to  be  busied  in  duties  out  of  doors, 
perhaps  to  watch  over  the  health  of  others,  and 
to  devise  and  apply  the  means  necessary  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sick, — when  this  man  becomes 
the  victim  of  disease,  is  unable  to  leave  the  house 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  is  compelled, 
by  weakness  or  by  pain,  to  remain  in  the  lying 
posture  in  bed,  needs  an  attendant  to  give  him 
his  food,  to  smooth  his  pillows,  even  to  turn  him 
from  side  to  side ;  when  he  is  unable  to  hold  a 
pen,  and  must  rely  on  the  kind  assistance  of  an- 
other ;  when  he  cannot  even  read,  and  must  re- 
ceive all  his  information  from  the  reading  or 
speaking  of  others, — ^there  is  brought  home  to  his 
mind  the  practical  conviction  that  man  is  not  a 
solitary,  independent  being,  that  we  are  all  under 
innumerable  obligations  to  'one  another,  and  that 
were  God,  in  righteous  judgment^  to  punish  us 
for  our  pride,  our  selfishness,  our  unkindness,  by 
leaving  us  to  ourselves  without  help,  we  should  be 
indeed  most  miserable. 
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liany  of  us  need  such  a  lesson.  How  apt  otie 
we  to  forget  others,  to  think  of  ourselves,  not 
only  in  the  first  place,  but  even  to  ^e  ercWon 
of  others!  In  our  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  or  of 
fame,  we  are  ready  to  forget  that  others  have 
rights  as  well  as  we,  and  we  venture  upon  actions 
that  will  not  bear  a  doee  inspection.  But  do  we 
not  often  forget  the  feehngs  of  others,  and  reck- 
lessly do  or  say  what  is  unkindj  even  when  we 
would  not,  for  the  world,  injure  their  purse  or 
their  good  name  ?  Nay,  are  not  our  acts  of  bene- 
ficence sometimes  tainted  by  a  proud,  unbending 
selfishness  ?  And  in  our  very  mode  of  doing  a 
right  thing,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  the  rale 
which  is  enjoined  by  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
**  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ?"  Now,  sickness 
makes  a  man  regret  all  these  things.  It  brings 
home  to  him  the  conviction  of  his  dependence  on 
those  around  him;  and  while  he  receives  their 
unwearied  kindnesses,  those  thousand  attentions 
which  sickness  demands,  and  which  the  hand  of  a 
mother,  a  sister,  a  wife  can  bestow,  a  kindlier 
feeling  is  impressed  on  the  sick  man's  heart,  he 
feels  more  grateful  to  those  whose  kindnesses  he 
is  receiving,  he  feels  more  grieved  and  disgusted 
in  recollecting  his  own  selfishness,  unkindness, 
peevishness,  and  he  resolves,  depending  on  the 
grace  of  God,  to  fulfil  better,  in  the  time  to  come, 
all  his  domestic  and  social  duties. 

II.  Thankfubess  to  God  for  his  mercies  ought 
to  be  the  primary  feeling  impressed  cm  us  by  sick- 
ness. Were  the  chor&  of  our  heart  strong  as 
they  ought  to  be,  they  would,  first  and  last  of 
them,  vibrate  to  the  love  of  God.  That  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  is  one  proof,  in  addition  to 
others,  that  we  are  fallen  bemgs.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  sick  man  usually  feels  gratitude  to 
man  before  he  feels  gratitude  to  God,  but  that 
this  latter  feeling  becomes  the  predominant  one 
as  soon  as  the  si^erer  learns  to  see  that  his  obli- 
gations to  God  are  infinite.  And  should  he 
require  any  time  to  leara  this  ?  God  is  the  be- 
atower  of  life ;  he  is  the  former  of  our  body,  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirit.  But  life  might  be  with- 
out enjoyment.  He  might  have  created  us  without 
the  power  of  receiving  impressions  of  happiness ; 
or,  continuing  to  us  our  present  mental  constitu- 
tion, he  might  have  deprived  us  of  all  our  sources 
of  enjoyment  What  is  sickness,  but  the  ab- 
straction of  one  or  more  of  our  sources  of  plear 
sure.  He  might  have  deprived  us  of  all.  The 
disease  under  which  we  suffer  consists  in  pain  of 
one  member,  or  injury  of  one  function; — but 
every  member,  and  every  function  might  have 
been  similarly  aifected.  We  are  confined  to  a 
sick-bed ; — ^but  we  have  not  severe  pain,  or  we 
breathe  with  ease,  or  we  are  able  to  enjoy  some 
repose,  or,  at  all  events,  we  possess  the  blessing 
of  reason.  Even  in  this  most  aflSictive  of  all 
diseases,  there  maybe  circumstances  which  are 
fitted  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  sufferer's  friends ; 
and  while  recovery  takes  place,  not  seldom  has 
the  sufferer  himself  cause  to  bless  God  that  he 


has  been  afflicted,  for  he  has  learned, et^ Bak 
Ionian  monarch  did,  <<  that  the  Most  Ktdnjf^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,**  and  he  is  regta£4t.<  i 
"  right  mind*  in  tvery  respect.    The  wryb: 
ness  of  friends  leads  to  gratitude  to  HJi  »: 
has  disposed  them  to  be  kind.    £Ten-<^'^^ 
not  6njoy  the  assiduities  which  we  are  kfK- 
with.  The  sick  are  considered  among  th«  )y&- 
as  an  intolerable  burden ;  little  kindness  is 
to  them,  and  sometimes  their  days  are  ^^r*-. 
by  savage  craelties.    In  no  hea^n  Luxi  &  t 
any  infirmary  for  the   sick  poor;  Iwt  n 
favoured  wiUi  those  blessed  institotia&s,  *\-^ 
medical  skill  and  Christian  kindness  sie  cc!^. 
for  the  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

The  cheering  rays  of  the  morning  son  ^eS 
the  weary  invalid,  and  leading  his  thongb*  t 
daily  benefactor,  he  exclaims,  **  It  is  of  tJk  U 
mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  bec& 
compassions  fail  not.     They  are  new  eTerr 
ing :  great  is  thy  faithfulness."    ETenbj !  •:. 
with  it  a  new  train  of  blessings  to  the  scl  *. 
and  he  again  thinks  of  God :  <^  I  wiH  !>' 
me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep,  for  thon,  hn  ^r: 
makest  me  dwell  in  safety."     The  beoe^c:^  ^' 
of  remedies  reminds  him  of  Him  by  wJsoq  ''■ 
remedies  have  been  so  endowed.    A\lio  b . ' 
to  one  remedy  the  power  of  moistening  tir-:  *. 
my  mouth,  and  relaxing  the  pardted  sL:' 
another  the  power  of  allaying  paio,  and  it  !^ 
sleep  ?  to  a  third  the  power  of  inrigtinrr 
languid  frame,  and  restoring  the  nstsnl  K* 
food  ?  Each  of  these  is  a  creature  of  Gti ''  "- 
by  him  with  its  appropriate  virtues ;  &b^  '- 
of  man,  which  suggests  the  remedy,  and  r^i. 
its  effects  for  the  accomplishment  of  tbec.-: 
end,  is  itself  the  gift  of  God,  and  at  fai;  -  ^ 
The  mind  is  thus  led  to  God  on  a  tbocs^* '' 
sions  during  the  pressure  of  disease.   H^* 
treated  during  suffering,  he  is  tbanked  vj 
suffering  is  alleviated ;  he  is  looked  up ' 
gracious  Father,  he  is  felt  to  be  a  kiitd  ber.' 
Surely,   then,   sickness  is  sometimes  a  - 
That  is  a  blessed  instrament,  whether  it  ik  i 
or  a  rod,  which  leads  us  to  Him. 

SKBTCH  OF  THE  HISTOBT  AND  CHAKiCT: 

PHILIPPE  DE  MORNAY,  SEIGM^  ■■ 
DUPLESSIS  MARLY. 
Br  TuouAB  Beows,  Esq. 

This  zealous  and  consistent  cbampioa  dftht  F"' 
eauM  was  bom  in  France  in  the  year  1349,  * 
or  Bishuy  in  Upper  Normandy.     He  wis  -•" 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  ^^^  ' 
essential  serTice  to  William  the  Conqutror  *  • 
vasion  of  England,  part  of  whom  rtrntjut^  "'^' 
formed  famfly  alliances  with  the  aocIe.i:  • 
Willoughby,  Tankerville  and  others,  wbilr  ti  •  • 
ing  branches  domiciled  in  rarious  parts  of  F'-" 
Italy,  and  connected  themselves  with  the  :•' 
Montreoil,  d*Aincourt,  Yardes,  and  in  tW  rr;-- 
Genoa  with  that  of  Grimaldi. 

Jacques  de  Mornay,  fiithcr  to  Philippe.  «>  " 
tiiiguished  himself  by  bis  military  strnctrj,  '■• 
louslv  attached  to  the  accd  and  Coma  of  ^  "^ 
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Church,  and  Was  laudous  that  his  childreti  should  all 
ibllow  the  Sanaa  form  of  religion ;  while  the  mother 
of  the  fiunily,  on  the  otiier  hand,  secretly  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
press similar  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  her  children. 
Philippe,  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  was,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  placed  under  the  charge  of  his  first 
preceptor,  Gabriel  Prestat  de  Sesane,  himself  an  advo- 
cate for  the  new  opinions ;  he  was  afraid;  however, 
openly  to  manifest  them,  knowing  that  by  doing  so,  he 
would  lose  the  protection  and  good  graces  of  the  father. 
At  nine  years  of  age,  Philippe  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  Paris,  where  his  education  was  much  retarded  owing 
to  bad  health. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  which  he  had 
been  so  carefully  instructed  by  his  mother,  were  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind,  and  no  influence  or  example  could 
persuade  him  to  renounce  them.  On  one  occasion, 
while  attending  the  funeral  of  his  lather,  who  died  in 
1560,  he  was  warned  by  a  Romish  priest,  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  beware  of  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers, 
and  enjoined  to  persist  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
The  lad  replied,  he  was  resolved  to  be  firm  in  what  he 
eonceived  the  service  of  God ;  but  that  when  he  had 
any  doubts  on  particular  points,  he  would  study  at- 
tentively the  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles.  When  eleven  years  old,  accordingly,  he  began 
eagerly  to  examine  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  and 
French,  from  a  Lyons  edition  by  Rouville,  praying  to 
God  to  enlighten  his  understan^g  in  the  knowl^ge 
of  the  true  fidth,  and  as  he  found  nothing  therein, 
enjoining  invocation  of  saints,  the  mass,  purgatory, 
adoration  of  images,  and  other  tenets  and  observances 
of  the  Popish  Church,  he  resolved  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  renounce  opinions  which  his  father  had  endeavoured 
so  strongly  to  inculcate.  About  this  period,  Momay 
removed  to  Paris  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  such 
unwearied  assiduity  that  his  health  became  again  aflTec- 
ted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  them  for  a  while, 
and  return  to  his  mother's  roof.  An  ardent  desire, 
however,  for  learning  triumphed  over  every  other  con- 
aideration,  and  he  went  back  to  Paris,  where,  after  a 
lapse  of  fbur  years,  he  had  a  visit  from  his  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  This  high  prelate  frequently 
reasoned  with  his  nephew  on  matters  of  fiiith,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  back  within  the  pale  of  the 
Romish  Churdi;  he  tempted  him  with  the  offer  of 
several  livings,  and  tried  to  allure  him  by  the  views  of 
worldly  aggrandisement ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  the  young 
man  was  firm  and  immoveable  in  the  opinions  he  had 
adopted.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  feuds  which  then  prevailed, 
and  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  composed  a 
poem  in  French  verse  on  the  subject  of  the  dvil  war 
then  raging,  dedicating  it  to  Cardinal  Chatillon. 

At  this  period  the  Protestants  were  persecuted  in  all 
quarters,  and  flying  from  place  to  pkice.  Momay  took 
refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  remained  unmolested  and 
employed  himself  in  study,  particularly  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language. 

In  15&,  Momay  repaired  to  Frankfort,  and  thence 
to  Italy,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pur- 
suits and  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  At  Venice  he  was 
in  continual  danger  as  a  Protestant,  as  welf  as  at  Rome, 
where  the  French  ambassador,  at  the  instigation  of 
Charles  IX.,  tried  every  means  to  induce  him  to  re- 
nounce the  new  opinions.  From  Venice  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  thence  to  Frankfort,  by  the  way  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  At  Cologne  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  Reformers,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge there  to  avoid  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  interested  himself  deeply  in  the  welfare 
of  ^he  suffering  Flemings,  and  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  main  support  at 
tlMt  tm  of  the  Reformed  Religion.    la  tha  wiUst  of 


all  this,  however,  Momay  was  indefatigable  in  ^e  ac* 
quisition  of  knowledge,  and  above  all,  in  spreading 
with  renewed  ardour,  the  religious  opinions  which  were 
already  circulating  so  rapidly  over  that  part  of  Europe. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  went  over  to  England, 
and  was  received  very  graciously  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  held  him  in  much  esteem.  The  same  year  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  be  met  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Coligny.  At  this  period,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
security,  and  in  defiance  of  existing  treaties,  the  mas- 
sacre of  8t.  Bartholomew  took  place ;  an  event,  for 
cruelty  and  atrocity,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Momay,  on  hearing  of  the  dreadful  tragedy,  was 
preparing  to  inquire  after  the  Admiral,  when  his  own 
house  was  surrounded  by  the  murderers.  He  had, 
however,  tame  to  burn  all  his  papers,  and  escaped  over 
the  roof  to  the  Louvre,  and  thence  into  the  country. 
On  arriving  at  his  home,  he  was  ha^py  to  find  his  mother 
safe  ;  and  he  immediately  intimated  to  her  his  intention 
of  returning  to  England.  He  embarked  at  Dieppe,  and 
was  received  by  his  former  friends  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Some  time  afrer,  he  csme  back  to  France, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  partisans  of  the  Reformed 
Religion,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  fidth.  At 
the  head  of  these  illustrious  individuals,  was  the  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  whose  various  militarv  operations 
during  the  civil  war,  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to 
enumerate.  In  all  these,  however,  Momay  took  an  active 
part.  After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  happened 
in  1574,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Sedan  to  resume 
his  favourite  studies ;  and  in  the  following  year,  while 
residing  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  he  married  Charlotte 
Arbalests,  widow  of  a  distinguished  warrior  of  that 
time.  This  lady  had  suffered  much  from  the  persecu* 
tion  of  the  Papists,  was  pious  and  charitable,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  every  measure  that  could  be 
useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Protestants. 
About  the  end  of  1576,  the  King  of  Navarre,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Monsieur,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  on 
the  other,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  gain  over 
Momay  to  their  cause,  knowing  of  how  much  conse- 
quence the  services  of  so  able  a  coadjutor  would  be  to 
them.  He  hesitated  not  a  moment  from  principle^  to 
join  the  former  at  Agen ;  and  he  drew  up,  by  order  of 
the  king,  a  declaration  of  the  reasons  of  self-defence 
which  obliged  the  Protestants  to  take  up  arms.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  implore 
foreign  assistance,  and  Momay  was  provided  with 
ample  powers  to  treat  ^th  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  States 
of  Holland,  and  the  Protestants  in  Germany.  After 
escaping  innumerable  dangers,  both  previous  to,  and 
after  his  embarkation,  he  arrived  safely  at  Dartmouth, 
and  proceeding  to  London,  was  soon  after  joined 
by  his  wife  from  Dieppe.  He  stated  to  the  queen, 
the  justice  and  urgency  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  cause, 
and  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  his  enemies  in  per- 
secuting and  murdering  the  Protestants,  without  the 
least  regard  to  existing  treaties.  The  queen  supplied 
him  amply  with  money,  and  enjoined  him  to  take  troops 
into  pay  from  Protestant  Germany,  besides  doing  all  in 
her  power  to  persuade  the  German  princes  to  join  the 
common  cause.  This  negociation  was  facilitated  by  the 
intervention  of  Walsingham  and  Sidney,  then  in  the 
queen's  councils.  All  these  preparations  and  precautions, 
however,  became  eventually  unnecessary,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Henry  IIL  having  made  peace  in  Septe^i- 
ber  1577.  Momay  took  advantage  of  this  suspension  of 
hostilities  to  resume  his  studies  in  retirement.  At  this 
period  he  was  occupied  wth  a  work  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  which  he  prosecuted  for  three  years, 
notwithstanding  continued  had  health,  when  the  civil 
war  having  been  again  renewed,  his  services  were  requtf  ed 
by  the  King  of  Navai  re.  Further  arrangements  were, 
by  his  instruznciitality,  entered  into  with  Qoeea  E]Wh 
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betb,  WDO  piifately  favoured  tbe  cause  of  the  Reformers, 
in  opposition  to  some  of  ber  counsellors,  wbo  were 
jealous  of  Mornay's  ascendency  over  the  fjueen,  and 
who  did  all  they  could  to  defeat  his  plans. 

Afterwards  he  resided  nearly  two  years  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands  with  the  army  of  the  Reformers, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  returned  to  Paris  ^vith  his  family. 
On  all  matters  of  controversy  between  the  Reformed  and 
Popish  leaders,  Momay  took  a  distinguished  part,  and 
was  constantly  employed  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  head 
of  the  Huguenots,  whose  object  was  to  unite  closer 
and  closer  all  parties  of  the  Reformed  faith,  both  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Icing  on  the  14th  April  1584,  signed  by  Momay  and 
others  of  the  leaders,  it  is  stated  :  **  The  eyes  of  all 
France  are  upon  you.  You  will  experience  from  the 
nobles  submission  and  fraternity,  and  from  the  parlia- 
ments love  of  justice.  Above  all,  fear  God,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  and  who  can  remove  every  difficulty  from 
before  you."  Having  every  reliance  on  Mornay,  the 
king  took  him  at  this  period  into  very  particular  favour, 
and  consulted  him  on  every  point  where  the  interests 
of  the  Reformed  party  were  concerned. 

The  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  League  caused  a 
corresponding  movement  in  March  1585  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformers,  and  Momay  entered  into  all  their  plans 
with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability.  Their  spirited  procla- 
mations on  this  occasion  claimed  the  admiration  of  all 
th<?  Protestant  states.  Henry  III.  and  the  League  offered 
to  the  King  of  Navarre  that  they  would  recognise  him 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  provided  he  would  re- 
nounce the  Reformed  doctrines,  which  having  refused 
with  indignation,  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Sextus  v.,  who,  by  a  formal  act,  declared  him  removed 
from  the  succession.  The  war  of  religion  was  resumed 
in  the  following  year  with  unusual  vigour  and  animo- 
sity, and  the  King  of  Navarre's  life  being  considered 
in  danger,  he  was  advised  by  his  adherents  to  leave  the 
kingdom  for  a  while,  which,  however,  he  declined 
doing.  In  the  month  of  May  1587,  tbe  celebrated 
barricades  took  place  round  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  having  got  possession  of  the  capital,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  retire.  Navarre  offered  his  personal 
services,  and  all  his  means  to  assist  the  king.  These, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  were  not  accepted,  and 
the  civil  war  was  continued  with  renewed  activity. 
Another  trial  was  made  at  this  period  to  remove  the 
King  of  Navarre's  scruples  on  the  score  of  religion,  and 
to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of  the  Popish  Church, 
but  without  effect.  At  length  an  interview  between 
the  two  kings  took  place,  and  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties was  the  consequence  when  the  Parliament  was 
transferred  to  Tours.  Shortly  after  this,  Henry  III. 
was  assasi»inated  by  Jacques  Clement  at  St.  Cloud. 
This  event  was  communicated  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre by  Mornay,  who  added  that  the  crown,  instead 
of  being  placed,  had  fallen  on  his  head,  and  that  con- 
fiding  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  he  must  leave 
the  rest  to  God,  who  had  hitherto  prospered  him. ' 

Mornay  proposed  a  general  pardon  and  anmesty, 
those  only  excepted  who  had  participated  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  king.  He  passed  almost  the  whole  of  1590 
\\ith  the  new  sovereign,  who  had  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  Lower  Normandy,  but  was  prevented  from  ap- 
proaching Paris  by  the  Duke  du  Maine,  then  at  Dreux. 
Some  time  after,  when  the  king  was  besieging  Paris,  Pa* 
lavicini,  a  Genevan  then  residing  in  Engird,  on  account 
o^his  religion,  was  sent  by  Elizabeth  into  Germany,  to 
induce  the  Protestant  princes  to  co-operate  more  effec- 
tually with  her  in  promoting  the  Reformation  in  France. 
Mornay  was  the  mainspring  of  all  these  negodations ; 
the  mind  of  the  king,  however,  was  about  this  period 
far  from  being  so  warm  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion as  heretofore,  and  he  was  gradually  moved,  by 
motives  of  state  policy,  as  well  as  perional  ambitioa 


to  forsake  the  Protestant  caiue,  and  thoi  cm  t» 
himaelf  a  throne  which  had  so  long  beea  ooo^m;  bf 
princes  of  a  different  persuasioD.  In  tniwettiri^ 
monstrances  urged  by  the  Popish  party,  het^^ug 
Cardinal  Bourbon  and  other  dignitaries,  the  befusk 
answer  on  the  18th  December  1592,  drawn  opb]  )b- 
nay,  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  kcsr  w 
advice,  and  to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Chur ck.  %&*. 
in  the  midst  of  arms,  he  had  little  Vomuk  to  leteBd**. 
that  the  measures  proposed  by  them  were  ao:  or* 
sively  ecdesiastical,  and  that  he  would  notigrettej 
decision  of  the  Pope,  who  had  on  all  oocBsio»fiJm 
so  hostile  and  ungracious  an  attitude  towdt  b. 
The  king,  however,  continued  to  be  stran^.y  wi- 
upon  to  heal  the  differences  of  the  nation  l^  bea^ar 
a  Papist,  and,  accordingly,  at  St  Denis,  theSdUJw 
1593,  his  abjuration  of  the  Reformed  Be!igk«'Ai 
place. 

This  melancholy  event  formed  an  epodi  in  t]»  L'tr 
of  France,  and  it  placed  Momay  in  quite  a  new  po^t.i 
A  long  letter  was  addressed  to  the  king,  wbcrea  » 
strongly  depicted  the  firm,  zealous,  andronK^erw 
tachment  of  his  friends  of  the  Reformed  psrty,  lu!  3<r 
long  military  services  in  forwarding  his  cauic  He  n 
urged  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  tf^s 
and  to  put  an  end  to  those  differences  wkich  bU  .> 
luged  the  kingdom  with  blood.  He  wnt  kt  Myu* 
who  met  him  at  Chartrea  in  September.  Uttt  i 
king  renewed  his  promises  of  protection,  a&d  bis  8f» 
tion  of  calling  imtional  coundls  to  deride  oa  ar^* 
of  hiith,  independent  of  the  Pope,  whidi  )^Tm 
assured  him  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  tbe  W 
the  Romish  Churchy  as,  according  to  their  inf'."^ 
laid  down  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  their  Cburd  .> 
not  err. 

This  negodation  continued  for  some  tine,  vi  t 
length  the  whole  of  the  deputies,  with  MonaTB::ic- 
head,  transferred  their  deliberations  to  Saiimur.  ?.- 
Popish  party  doubting  the  sincerity  of  tbe  kk  ( « 
hercnce,  and  assisted  by  the  Jesuits,  emplovcdiic 
Chastel  to  assassinate  him.  The  attempt  «3»  s^ 
on  the  27th  December,  providentisliy  widioo!  »oi~^ 
The  dvil  war  continued  with  more  or  le«s  ft'^ 
between  the  two  parties  the  whole  of  15d5,  (lOc; 
the  negodations  for  general  peace. 

In  August  of  that  year.  Pope  Clement  VIIL<^^ 
give  the  king  absolution  on  the  followiag  rnsa^- 
conditions,  viz. : — That  he  would  invoke  tbe  ui  -> 
counsel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  all  ooossona ;  asstf*' 
day  at  high  mass ;  repeat  lus  chaplct  on  Sttnik>%  tW  fi^ 
nies  on  Wednesdays,  and  tbe  rosary  on  SatordAn:  '-^ 
he  would  conform  to  the  laws  and  reguUtioK  ui - 
Council  of  Trent;  educate  the  Prince  of  Cooar- 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  exdudeall  Pnire»tis&:'n 
situations  of  trust  or  dignity ;  re-establish  tbe  ?<^'  • 
religion  in  Beam,  replace  the  bishops,  and  fiouml  b<^ 
teries ;  cause  his  sister  to  be  married  to  a  Roobb  C«^* 
lie,  continue  the  war  against  the  heretics,  mi^-^ 
exterminate  them.  All  these  conditions  the  kiair  >^*'' 
to,  except  the  last,  and  gave  tbe  Pope  to  un^" 
that  he  had  other  means  of  convettiog  the  Pf«b»^' 
than  the  measures  proposed  by  his  Holines. 

The  Reformed  party,  under  the  guidaaee  «^  V^' 
nay,  resolved  to  keep  firmly  united  till  tbi*  <*  - 
procure  some  security  firom  the  king  for  tbe  tf:^  ' 
their  persons  and  property,  and  the  free  tsuf*  '* 
their  religion.  Momay,  therefore,  as  their  orps.  ^f;" 
to  tbe  king  that,  during  the  whole  of  his  nt^  '^ 
had  served  him  with  fidelity,  notwithstasdisf  tk  c 
of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  League  were  still  n  •  " 
against  them ;  thai  they  had  seen  him  chsnit  bs  •- 
gion,  and  treat  with  the  chiefs  and  pirtins*  ^  ' 
League  to  their  prejudice ;  that  lately  he  hs^  rrt*'^ 
absolution  fix>m  the  Pope,  on  oonditioof  destm'^  " 
their  interests!  that  he  could  not  comUmi^'^ 
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Openly  tvitliont  offending  the  Pope ;  that,  however,  he 
was  <^liged  in  conscience  to  protect  them,  by  some 
public  act,  from  cruelty  and  oppression.  These  re- 
monstrances produced,  in  1598,  the  celebrated  edict 
of  Nantes,  by  which  security  was  given  to  the  Re- 
formers for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  other 
lavours  and  privileges,  which,  as  the  king  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  were  hostile  to  them, 
(in  as  fiu*,  at  least,  as  regarded  their  religious  creed;) 
could  not  but  be  considered  by  the  Reformed  party  as 
an  act  of  the  very  last  importance. 

Some  time  previous  to,  and  about  the  beginning  of, 
1600,  the  Pope  had  gained  considerable  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  king,  and  exacted  of  him  the  publica- 
tion of  the  deaees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  a  private  article, 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Momay,  whom  in  all  his 
briefs,  the  Pope  called  his  enemy. 

The  king,  incessantly  worked  upon  by  the  Pope's 
emissaries,  became  gradually  estranged  from  Momay, 
his  old  and  faithful  friend  and  counsellor.  Immoveable 
in  his  opinions,  nothing  could  cool  the  zeal  of  that  great 
man  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  while  the  king, 
in  order  to  render  himself  more  and  more  popular  with 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  professed,  with  re- 
newed ardour,  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church. 
Momay 's  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  and  other  matters 
of  faith,  were  reviled  and  suppressed  by  the  opposite 
party ;  and  he  had  the  boldness  to  say  to  the  king  at 
on  audience,  "  You,  Sire,  may  be  advised,  Mnthin  these 
four  wa\U,  to  suppress  the  truth ;  but,  if  it  pleases 
God,  I  shall  make  it  resound  over  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth."  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  to  Saumur, 
^th  his  family,  neglected  and  in  poverty ;  but  his  great 
wind  supported  him  under  every  privation.  In  this 
retirement,  while  attending  Church,  on  the  13th  January 
1602,  two  men  were  hired  by  the  Papists  to  assassinate 
him,  and  furnished  with  arms  for  that  purpose.  They 
were  seized  with  remorse,  however,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  the  fatal  deed  was  not  perpetrated.  From  this 
period  till  1605,  he  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by 
anxiety  about  his  only  son,  who  had  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  army,  and  who  was  killed  that  year,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  at  the  siege  of  Gueldres.  The  deep  interest  and 
sympathy  which  men  of  all  parties  manifested  towards 
the  father,  proved  how  high  his  personal  character  stood 
in  general  estimation.  Madame  de  Mornay,  oppressed 
with  grief,  survived  her  son  but  a  few  months.  But  it 
was  some  consolation  to  Mornay  that  all  his  daughters 
were  married,  and  firmly  adhered  to  the  Reformed  Re- 
ligion. He  had  by  this  time  been  reinstated  in  the  king's 
favour,  had  travelled  with  him  to  Paris,  and  occupied 
apartments  at  the  Thuilleries,  although  he  would 
accept  no  place  in  the  royal  councils.  In  June  1607, 
he  retired  again  to  Saumur.  There  he  composed 
his  work  called  "  History  of  the  Papacy,'*  wherein  he 
shows  how,  by  gradual  degrees,  the  Popes  had  reached 
the  height  of -tyranny,  as  predicted  by  the  apostles ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  published,  **  Meditations  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  on  Passages 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel."  These  writings,  as  well  as 
other  demonstrations  of  his  unabated  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  again  estranged  him  from  the  fiivour 
of  the  king,  although  Henry  himself  was  thought  by 
many  of  the  Papists,  too  lukewarm  in  his  support  of 
their  doctrines ;  and  the  wild  fiuiatics  of  that  party 
urged  on  a  monster  of  the  name  of  Ravaillac,  who  aa- 
aaasinated  him  on  the  14th  May  1610. 

In  the  following  reign,  during  the  queen's  regency, 
the  Assembly  of  the  States  was  transferred  from  Cha- 
telherault  to  Saumur,  where  a  considerable  disunion 
and  jealousy  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formed party;  the  contending  writers  on  matters  of 
fsiith  carrying  on  their  controversies  without  intermis- 
sion. In  1613,  when  the  young  king  had  almost  reached 


his  majority,  Mornay  was  doing  all  he  could  to  establish 
the  Reformers  in  his  favour  and  good  opinion.  Nothing 
very  particular  occurred  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Reformers,  from  this  period  to  1617,  when  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  the  Papists  in  power  recommenced 
with  renewed  strength  and  animosity,  and  various 
lands  belonging  to  the  Reformers  were  seized  by 
the  strongest  party.  In  the  month  of  November, 
Momay  was  appointed  a  deputy  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Notables,  who  assembled  at  Rouen,  where  he 
was  graciously  received  by  the  king.  On  this  occa- 
sion, by  his  moderation,  he  gave  general  satis&c- 
tion ;  and  when  the  Assembly  came  to  a  close,  he  was 
warmly  complimented  by  all  parties.  He  returned  to 
Saumur  in  January  1618,  after  parting  with  the  king 
on  the  best  terms.  Next  year,  the  king  and  queen- 
dowager  paid  him  a  visit,  and  the  good  understand- 
ing M'as  farther  cemented  by  various  friendly  offices. 
The  Assembly  resumed  its  sittings  at  Loudun  in  1620, 
where  it  continued  upwards  of  six  months,  when  Mor- 
nay's  long  established  character  for  honour,  consist- 
ency, and  integrity,  procured  for  him  general  esteem 
and  admiration ;  and,  through  his  instrumentality,  the 
future  interests  of  the  Reformers  were  placed  on  a  se- 
cure basis.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Saumur,  he 
was  seized  with  a  gentle  stroke  of  palsy,  ominous 
of  his  approaching  dissolution  at  no  distant  period. 
From  this  time  to  1623,  he  engaged  in  public  affairs  as 
keenly  as  his  shattered  constitution  would  admit,  and 
continued  to  the  last  a  warm  adherent  of  the  great 
cause  he  had  espoused.  Although  the  king's  party  took 
possession  of  his  castle  of  Saumur,  a  price  was  subse- 
quently put  upon  it,  and  such  a  remuneration  given  as 
was  considered  an  adequate  equivalent.  From  this 
period,  he  passed  his  time  in  the  exerdse  of  religious 
meditations,  till  at  length  his  bodily  and  mental  strength 
visibly  decaying,  he  was  confined  to  his  house  at  Foret 
sur  Sevres. 

The  last  moments  of  this  great  and  pious  character, 
after  a  life  so  emmently  usetul  and  exemplary  in  pro- 
moting the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  cannot  fail  to 
interest  those  who,  firom  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  are  able  to  appreciate  it  in  all  its  various  bearings. 
On  perusing  the  foregoing  and  the  following  parti- 
culars, they  will  see  this  virtuous  man  consistent  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  expressing  sentiments  which  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  tend  to  elevate  and  to 
ennoble  the  human  character.  His  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  faith  were  adopted  at  an  early  period,  after  the 
most  mature  research  and  deliberation,  and  acted  upon 
throughout  as  the  result  of  his  firm  conviction.  He  uni- 
formly avowed  his  abhorrence  of  the  errors  and  super- 
stition of  the  Romish  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
admiration  on  the  oiher  of  those  plain  unsophisticated 
doctrines  on  which  our  great  Redeemer  founded  his 
Church,  to  refresh  and  console  fallen  man  in  his  pil- 
grimage throngh  life. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  medical  attendants  in- 
timated to  his  svrrounding  relatives,  that  his  life  would 
not  be  prolonged  above  forty-eight  hours,  and  their 
predictions  proved  correct.  Mornay,  with  his  mind 
perfectly  entire  and  resigned,  passed  that  interval  in 
the  exercise  of  devotion.  The  minister  of  the  parish 
who  attended  him,  informed  him  of  the  short  period  he 
had  still  to  live.  His  observation  was,  "  Then  I  am 
contented.  I  forgive  all  those  who  may  have  done  me 
injury,  or  who  might  have  been  so  disposed ;  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  he  may  pardon  them,  and  inspire  them 
with  better  feelings." 

Perceiving  that  his  end  was  near,  he  wished  to  makir 
a  confession  of  his  faith,  but,  unable  to  conclude  it» 
from  weakness,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  long  account  to 
render,  having  received  much,  and  prdited  little." 
It  was  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  faithfully  em-' 
ployed  his  talents  in  serving  the  Church  and  advancing 
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the  relf  n  of  Christ— he  answered,  "  Not  to  me,  but  to 
God  be  the  praise;"  and,  raising  himself^  he  said, 
**  There  is  nothing  more  justi  and  more  reasonable, 
than  that  the  creature  sbould  obey  the  Creator."  Then, 
holding  up  his  hands,  he  added  thrice,  Mercy,  to  show 
thttt  on  the  mercy  of  God  alone  he  trusted ;  declaring 
that  be  had  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  deliverance 
of  the  Church,  and  had  now  nothing  more  to  retain 
"him  in  the  world*  He  then  bestowed  bis  blessing  on 
those  around  him,  and  on  the  Churches  of  Saumur  and 
St.  Jouin,  remarking,  that  their  congregations  were 
wen  affected  towards  the  Word  of  God.  He  prayed 
lor  the  Church  in  general ;  and  that  God  might  deliver 
it  from  oppression,  and  reinstate  it  in  its  original  purity. 
He  trusted  that  during  his  life  be  had  the  glory  of 
God  only  in  view ;  and  had  firmly  resisted  the  oifers 
made  to  him  to  promote  his  worldly  aggrandisement  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  had  defended  them 
by  his  example,  his  words,  and  his  various  writings. 

The  pastor  then  decUred  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the 
remission  of  ains  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  prayer  with  him.  Five  hours  before  his 
dissolution,  Mornay  endeavoured  to  hold  up  his  hands 
during  prayer.  He  then  desired  the  71st  Psalm  to  be 
read  to  him,  and  when  done  he  said,  **  I  have  fought 
A  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing :  **  and  some 
time  after,  he  cited  firom  St.  John,  **  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be ;  but  we  know,  that  when  he  shall  appear 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.*' 
He  enjoined  unity,  love,  and  peace,  among  all  his  family 
connections,  took  final  leave  of  them,  and  saying,  with 
Simeon,  "  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,"  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

THE  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF 

CLIMATE. 

[From  Dr  Duncan's  **  Sacred  Philoiophy  of  the  Seaioni."-^ 
Summer.] 

That  the  whole  human  race  is  originally  derived  fi'om 
•  oommon  parent,  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  ac- 
knowledge the  autiiority  of  Scripture,  although  there 
have  been  some  daring  speculators,  who,  not  more  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  revelation,  than  sound  philoso- 
phy, have  attempted  to  maintain  an  opposite  opinion. 
Whence*  then,  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  so 
lemarkable,  especially  in  three  great  branches,  distin- 
guished by  their  colour  into  the  fair,  the  yellow,  and 
the  black ;  or,  by  their  aboriginal  habitation,  into  the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian  tribes  ? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  in  a 
few  words.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  well  known 
farts,  the  mere  mention  of  which  may  serve  to  allay 
the  surprise  which  may  at  first  be  excited  by  the  con- 
templation oi  these  varieties,  and  may  tend  to  show 
bow  consistent  such  variations  are  with  the  physical 
laws  which  pervade  organized  existence.  The  changes 
which  are  naturally  effected  by  cultivation,  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  both  of  the  plants  and  animals 
which  have  been  suhgected  to  the  influence  of  man ; 
the  effect  which  a  peculiar  quality  or  conformation 
accidentally  occurring  in  the  parent  produces  in  the  off- 
spring, frequently  observable  for  many  generations; 
and  especially  the  influence  of  food  and  clunace  on  the 
physical  constitution,  seem  of  themselves  quite  sufficient 
to  account  ibr  the  remarkuble  varieties  which  the  human 
frame  exhibits  in  its  different  branches.  It  is  to  the  latter 
fSecl  that  (  intend  at  present  to  confine  my  attention. 

fhm  rwofvkablQ  pffect  pf  pUmate  is  to  darken  the 


skin.  That  this  results  from  die  best  of  tie  inai 
rays  of  the  sun,  may  be  iairly  inferred,  not  qsH'-«| 
the  fiict  that  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  tbt  -^t, 
without  exception,  of  a  complexion  more  or  k»(^ 
but  also  from  another,  and  perhaps  a  moremm^rt 
fact,  that  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  w^n  ii». 
ported  to  the  equatorial  r<^ona,  assume  the  bbrlr: 
after  the  lapse  of  some  generations.  This  i»  funz;.! 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  colony  of  Jews,  iieawn. 
in  the  Indian  peninsula.  Now,  that  this  is  a  sis  fr- 
vision,  we  might  safely  conclude,  firom  vhtt ««  bn 
of  the  provisions  and  aocommodaUoos  of  wxt : 
other  cases :  but  the  philosophical  priactple  cs  > 
assigned.  It  is  true  that  a  black  colour,  sbioriii  t^  -« 
more  readily  thim  a  white ;  and,  therefore,  if  tbs  «fre'» 
only  thing  to  be  attended  to,  one  would  expect  tWt> 
plexiou  of  the  human  body  to  be  reversed  ia  its  Im  t. 
the  purest  white  being  found  where  the  nyi  of  tbe  n. 
were  most  powerful,  and  the  darkest  in  the  r^oei  ^r 
ing  towards  the  poles.  But  there  is  another  pr^ir  i 
which  the  progress  of  chemical  sdenoe  has  very  rear- :• 
elicited,  and  which  most  satisfactorily  accomits  turn. 
arrangement ;  it  is  this, — that  a  dark  suriaa  mn-y 
heat  much  more  readily  than  a  surface  of  white.  N^v.-j 
chief  source  of  heat  in  a  living  body,  is  not  the  errx 
atmosphere,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  annual  vkiz 
as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  heat  generated  ismri;i.7 
some  hitherto  obscure  chemical  process  iBtk!<^A'- 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  the  comfort  and  Wt^: 
the  frame,  that  this  internal  source  of  temperstorettu  *> 
be  properly  r^ulated,  than  that  which  it  en^i- 
and  this  is  the  provision  whidi  the  wisdom  of  tk  C  * 
tor  has  actually  adopted.  In  the  colder  rtpm,  ^ 
fairness  of  the  skin  prevents  the  escape  of  thauM. 
warmth  ;  and,  in  the  warmer,  a  dark  eokwr  is  <c^ 
induced,  that  the  same  warmth  may  freely  eseipe/ia 
compensating,  in  some  degree,  by  this  refaarkii^e  <*' 
trivance,  for  the  differences  in  cUmate.  Th*  sat 
principle  operates,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  w- ' 
temperate  dimates,  where  exposure  to  the  as^* 
sun  is  well  known  to  darken  the  complexion,  a  c< 
which  the  return  of  winter  removes. 

Another  peculiarity  induced  by  climate,  is  a  £^' 
ence  in  the  freedom  and  extent  of  the  per^"- 
which  serves  also  to  modify  the  heat  of  the  M5   • 
the  warmer  climates,  the  pores  are  eomparativ«ir  07 
and  the  perspiration  issuing  freely,  carries  0^  troe  '< 
frame  the  superabundant  caloric,  and  at  the  net  -' 
bedews  the  body  with  a  moisture  which,  in  itf  c<^~- 
tion,  contributes  not  a  little  to  create  ss  aft^*^ ' 
coolness.      But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  rtccnxu 
quality  in  the  human  body  which  enables  it  to  rr-* 
the  application  of  even  high  degrees  of  Iteit.    "* 
has  been  proved  by  various  interesting  ncai  ex.* 
ments ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle,  that  sooie  ia^nk 
have  astonished  the  public  by  the  ejdubitioB  ot  '^- 
power  of  existing  in  an  oven,  or  an  apartment,  l<: 
to  such  a  considerable  extent,  as  to  roast  tk«  ^^  * 
has  been  placed  by  their  side.    A  similar  power  ttif  •  >' 
the  living  frame,  as  regards  cold ;  and,  m  both  tsf^^  * 
habit  produces  an  extraordinary  aeeoaunodaliss  ^-~- ' 
dividuids  long  resident  in  a  particular  diasle.  f^  ^- 
more  in  their  progeny  after  the  lapse  of  somegvaer^ 

In  another  particular,  there  is  an  adspuiioa  *^^  -  - 
of  climate,  of  which  St.  Pierre,  alladiof  totki^:* 
race  who  inhabit  Africa,  the  hottest  re^oa  of  tb£^;  '• 
thus  writes : — *'  Nature  has  covered  the  hei^  ^^  " 
careless  aud  unindustriouB  tribes  with  s  tf««<*  ~ 
crisp  than  a  tissue  of  wool,  which  effectsaUy  1^ 
it  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.    ThfV  are «  *' 
fectly  sensible  of  its  accommodation  to  t^  P^ 
that  they  never  employ  a  substitute  hesd-ilrev^.  *" 
there  is  no  description  of  mankind  aaoag  wbo£  *'-^ 
dal  coverings,  as  bonnets,  turbans,  hsts,  ftc  v*  • 
rare  than  among  the  ni^gpoM.    They  ute  »ri  » ** 
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foreign  to  them,  merely  as  objects  of  wnity  and  lozory ; 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  is  peculiar  to  their 
nation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsuLi  of  India  are 
as  black  as  they ;  but  their  turbans  communicate  to  the 
hair,  which,  but  for  their  head-dress,  would  perhaps  be 
frizzled,  the  fedlity  of  p-owing  and  expanding-."* 

But  the  chief  physical  effect  produced  by  heat  of  eli- 
mate,  is  that  of  relaxing  the  human  frame,  and  making  it 
less  capable  of  exertion ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  as 
an  instance  of  accommodation  to  circumstances,  that, 
where  this  unbracing  effect  is  produced,  nature  is  most 
liberal  in  her  distribution  of  esculent  plants  and  fruits ; 
as  if  it  were  intended,  by  this  profusion,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  energy  in  the  human  constitution. 

That  some  effects  of  a  moral  as  well  as  of  a  physical 
nature,  arc  produced  on  the  human  fiunily,  by  differ- 
ences of  climate,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  though  these 
(effects  are  probably  less  marked  than  has  frequently 
been  alleged.  That  sloth,  efifbminacy,  and  a  tendency 
to  the  excessire  indulgences  of  sense,  are  more  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  the  voluptuous  regions  of  the  tro- 
pics, than  of  those  of  sterner  aspect,  which  verge 
towards  the  poles,  is  very  generally  admitted;  and 
that  this  difference  arises  from  causes  partly  physical, 
and  partly  mental,  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  a  hot  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  tends  to  enervate  the  htunan  body; 
and  it  is  possible,  too,  that  a  similar  state  of  the  ch'mate 
niay  have  some  effect  in  exciting  the  passions,  so  ht 
as  these  are  of  a  physical  nature ;  but  if  this  influence 
were  as  powerful  as  has  been  alleged,  it  would  be  much 
more  uniform  and  permanent  than  history  proves  it  to 
be.  The  abject  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  present 
day,  how  utterly  unlike  are  they  to  their  predecessors 
of  the  ancient  world!  Yet  the  climate  of  these  once 
classic  regions,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  has 
been  in  some  respects  altered  by  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  the  adjoining  continent,  is  not 
so  different  from  its  former  state,  as  to  make  any  import- 
ant alteration  in  the  physical  state  of  the  human  body. 

Moral  effects,  however,  are  not  of  so  fixed  and  per- 
manent a  nature  as  physical:  they  depend  on  more 
numerous  combinations,  and  circumstances  of  a  more 
arbitrary  nature ;  and  it  is  to  these  chiefly  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  character  produced  in  man  by  climate. 

The  effect  of  climate  in  raising  an  exuberant  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  already  been  frequently 
alluded  to.  This  of  itself  is  calculated  to  create  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  human  character,  and  may, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other  cause  account  for 
much  of  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the  in- 
habitants of  these  regions,  and  those  of  climates  where 
Tiature  is  less  bountiful.  Abundance  gives  rise  to  indo- 
lent and  luxurious  habits,  while  privation  renders  men 
hardy,  intelligent,  and  adventurous.  But  this  is  a  moral 
effect,  although  it  arises  from  a  physical  cause.  We  can 
now  understand  why  a  nation  may,  at  one  time,  be 
vi (porous,  enterprising,  and  enlightened,  and  at  another 
sunk  in  sloth  and  barbarism,  although  nurtured  in  the 
same  climate,  and  subjected  to  the  same  influences  of 
the  seasons.  The  moral  causes  may  be  changed.  There 
may  be  abundance  where  there  was  formerly  want,  and 
hence  a  stimulus  to  exertion  may  be  removed ;  or  an 
oppressive  despotism  may  have  so  ground  the  fiices  of 
the  people,  that  they  have  ceased  to  possess  the  moral 
a«>pcct  of  free-bom  men,  while  they  retain  all  the  vigour 
of  their  bodily  powers. 

But  there  are  other  causes  originating  in  climate, 
which  operate  no  less  certainly  and  effectually  in  pro- 
ducing a  moral  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  alternations  of  the  seasons, 
which  differ  in  their  intensity  in  different  countries, 
^d  thus  produce  a  considerable  effect  in  forming  what 
]bfts  been  called  ft  national  character.  This  may  be 
#  Btad^tt  of  Kature  (Hunter'*  Tran«la»lon.)  Vol,  U'  p-  4» 


illustrated  by  contrasHng  the  character  of  the  FVench 
nation,  for  example,  with  that  ot  thehr  neighbours  in 
Britain.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  in  this  difference 
of  character,  which  arises  from  the  insular  state  of  the 
one,  and  the  continental  situation  of  the  other.  It  if 
to  the  diversity  of  condition  now  alluded  to,  that  W{9 
may  fairly  attribute  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
(rallie  nation,  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  British ; 
and  not  less,  perhaps,  the  free  institutions  of  the  latter, 
which  have  for  centuries  fostered  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
of  enlightened  enterprise,  and  of  improvement  in  all 
the  departments  of  life.  But  in  comparing  the  character 
of  the  French  nation  with  that  of  our  own  country, 
there  is  one  striking  trait,  which  seems  to  depend, 
almost  entirely,  on  difference  of  climate.  I  allude  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  former  in  domestic  habiu.  In 
Britain,  our  changeable  climate,  and  the  long  evenings 
of  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  confine  the  inhabitants 
much  to  tiieir  homes.  There  they  acquire  habits  of 
social  intercourse,  and  of  sober  reflection.  The  ries  of 
husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother  and 
sister,  are  drawn  closer  as  they  surround  the  ftmily 
fireside,  and  unbend  their  minds,  or  indulge  their  affec- 
tions, or  communicate  mutual  instruction.  They  study, 
they  converse,  they  join  in  innocent  amusements ;  and 
haply  a  higher  theme  occupies  their  attention,  which 
raises  their  attachments  above  earthly  things,  and  gives 
them  the  "  rivet  of  eternity." 

Habits  thus  formed  become  p^manent,  and  are  ex- 
tended to  all  the  transactions  of  life.  The  employments 
of  summer  partake  of  the  <ittalities  impressed  on  those 
of  the  other  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  pleasures  ot 
home,  with  which  so  many  pure  and  elevating, — I  had 
almost  said  holy, — principles  are  associated,  and  on 
which  so  many  valuable  habits  depend,  have  thus  be- 
come part  of  tiie  national  character.  The  uihabitants 
build  villas;  they  tastefully  adorn  their  grounds;  they 
cultivate  their  gardens;  they  surround  their  houses 
with  comforts,  with  conveniendes,  with  luxuries  3  and 
all  these  labours  are  only  external  incfications  of  the 
deep-rooted  love  of  home,  which  has  taken  possession 
of  their  hearts.  Hence  tiie  natives  of  our  fiivoured 
island  are,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  affectionate,  social,  contemplative;  and, 
may  I  not  add,  what  is  far  higher  praise,  virtuous  and 
charitable,  enBghtened  and  reliaious  ? 

Our  Scottish  bard,  speaking  otthe  cultivation  of  the  do- 
mestic virtues,  In  humble  life,  which  he  had  so  beautifully 
pourtrayed  in  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  says  truly, 

*<  TYom  fcenef  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  iprlngi. 
Which  make*  her  loved  m  home,  revered  Abroad.** 

And  happily  it  is  not  to  humble  life  alone,  nor  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  that  these  virtues  are  confined: 
they  are  every  where  intimately  associated  with  the 
employments  and  relaxations  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
shed  respectability  and  value  on  the  character  of  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  Uiid. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  espeeially 
in  her  southern  provinces,  the  weather  is  much  morv 
steady  and  equable  during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
affording  free  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
In  that  delightfiil  climate,  the  inhabitants  can  very 
generally  move  abroad  in  every  part  of  the  day;  and  the 
evenings,  when  the  fiiniily  circle  might  meet  together 
for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  charities,  are  eompara- 
tively  short.  There  Is  little  time»  therefore,  for  the 
formation  of  that  character  which  depends  on  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  fiunily  circle ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that,  for  domestic  comfort,  they  are  even  destitute  of  a 
word  in  their  language.  They  know  nothing  of  that 
simple  neatness  which  adorns  our  cottage  gardens,  and 
the  dwellings  of  our  fiuiners,  nor  of  those  elegandea  of 
domestic  taste  among  the  higher  ranks  which  have 
given  rise  to  what  has  emphatically  been  called  EngUsh 
gardening.    Tie  houses  of  tbeir  peawiUf^,  %ni 
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chateaus  of  their  geatry,  are  equally  devoid  of  that  air 
of  snugness,  convenience,  and  accommodation,  which 
forms  60  striking  a  feature  in  an  English  landscape.  In 
truth,  they  do  not  cultivate  that  domestic  intercourse, 
which  constitutes  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  life 
among  ns.  It  is  not  at  home,  hut  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  or  in  the  hustle  of  society,  or  in  the  excitements 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  tiiey  spend  their  hours  of 
relaxation.  It  is  there  that  they  live,  and  breathe,  and 
receive  enjoyment.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  strongly 
indicated  in  their  character.  They  are  ingenious,  but 
frivolous;  sprightly,  but  heartless;  creatures  of  im- 
pulse and  excitement,  but  void  of  depth  and  sincerity ; 
or  if  they  apply  their  minds  to  study,  they  are  acute 
and  inventive,  discursive  or  philosophical ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  excelling  in  the  highest  departments  of  intel- 
lect, but  seldom  sober-minded,  moral,  and  pious.  It  is 
the  fault  of  their  education,  originating  in  an  abuse  of 
that  beautiful  climate  which  was  bestowed  on  them 
for  a  blessing,  and  may  yet,  in  better  times,  be  destined 
to  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  conlbrmable  to  the 
high  ends  of  human  existence. 

Were  we,  in  like  manner,  to  examine  the  drcum- 
stances  which,  in  other  countries,  give  rise  to  national 
character,  or  serve  to  modify  it,  we  might  probably 
find,  that  the  moral  influence  of  climate  forms  almost 
every  where  one  of  its  constituent  elements.  But 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  the  connection 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  institute  between 
mind  and  matter,  even  in  things  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  seem  remote  and  uninfluential ;  and  to  afford  us 
a  glimpse  into  that  complicated  and  admirable,  but 
sometimes  recondite  machinery,  by  which  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  world  is  conducted. 


THE  CI1RI8TI-\N  A  DEVOTED  SERVANT  OF  GOD: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Hamilton,  A.M., 

Minister  of  the  High  Church,  Kilmarnock. 

'*  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  arc 
God's."— 1  Cob.  vi.  20. 

Tub  essential  glory  of  God  is  underived,  perfect, 
and  unchangeable.  No  creature  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  can  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  perfections,  or 
the  blessedness  of  his  nature.  But  creation,  which 
arose  at  his  command,  prochums  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  and  furnishes  abundant  matter  for 
his  praise.  The  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  The  earth 
throughout  publishes  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness.  When  we  survey  it,  we  behold  a  pro- 
digious  variety  of  living  creatures,  all  admirably 
adapted,  by  their  nature  and  instincts,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  serving, 
without  deviation,  the  end  of  their  creation. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception.  How  mourn- 
ful is  it  that  this  should  be  man,  who  only,  of  all 
terrestrial  creatures,  was  formed  capable  of  glori- 
fying God  actively  !  To  bim  the  gracious  Creator 
gave  a  reasonable  and  holy  nature,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  his  perfections  and  works,  and  the 
faculty  of  speech,  that,  as  the  high-priest  of  na- 
ture, he  might  offer  continually  the  sacnfice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  But  being  in  honour, 
he  did  not  continue.  He  sinned,  and  came  short 
of  the  glory  of  God>  and  as  he  was  federal  repre- 


sentative of  bis  posterity,  they 

involved  in  the  consequences  c^  his  truspakA 

Thus  we  fell  from  the  great  deago  tf  crj 
creation,  and  the  ruin  seemed  to  be  irrenipsbe 
But  when  our  strength  was  gone,  and  ov  ^yt 
was  ready  to  expire,  the  God  of  salviber:  !>. 
dosed,  in  the  first  promise,  his  gTBcioas  dftex-* 
nation  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  deril,  b ::{ 
incarnation  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Sstk  . 
In  the  fulness  of  time  he  performed  thic  «L:t 
he  had  promised  to  the  fathers,  by  lenfias  u 
beloved  Son  to  raise  us  to  a  capacity  d  aci 
showing  forth  his  praise.     For  this  caiae  Jr- 
obeyed  and  died,  <'  that  they  who  live  sfac^  z 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  .i 
them."  2  Cor.  v.  15.     When,  through  tb?  l.» 
mination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  obtain  «3tb 
sense  of   our   moral  impotency,  and  mnrrj 
violations  of  God's  holy  law,  as  destroys  ail  b 
of  reconciliation  and  acceptance  by  our  ovi  a^ 
dience,  and  such  attractive  views  of  the  gnee  < 
the  glory  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  as  eng^ 
hearts  to  embrace  him  in  all  his  saving  o^^ 
commence  the  hfe  of  faith,  and  answer,  in  wmt>z 
measure,  the  end  of  our  creation  by  adorus:  ^aT 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  all  things.      Vie  c»\  • 
der  ourselves  as  bought  with  an  incalcuLilMe  p^- 
and  as  under  the  most  sacred  obligaticBK  u  6 
rify  him  in  our  bodies,  and  our. spirits,  vhiek  i: 
in  every  view,  his  property.     We  entemii  *  • 
wards  God  sentiments  of  the  highest  estvea  l^* 
love,  reverence  and  observe  all  his  onhDc?.** 
acquiesce,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  dtspeas^ . 
of  his  providence,  fulfil  conscientiously  aJ  *.: 
duties  which  are  connected  with  our  lawfbl  w:. 
pation  and  social  relations,  and  etnploj  ofor  tale 
whether  they  are  natural  or  acquired,  in  pKis"- 
ing  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  interrss  ' 
his  kingdom  in  the  world.     The  amplificaSk :  / 
these  particulars  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve,  in  as. 
degree,  to  illustrate  our  text. 

I.  All  real  Christians  entertain  tomrtk  1' 
God  of  their  salvation  sentiments  of  the  hthr- 
esteem  and  love. 

Moral  beauty,  which  consists  in  amnhk  ^• 
sitions,  and  in  conduct  founded  in  tntb  ^ 
righteousness,  shines  with  transcendant  hstrp  2 
the  Father  of  our  spirits.  All  thai  is  exrrS:-' 
and  lovely  in  the  creation  b  an  emanatioe  t^^ 
him.  His  goodness  is  boundless  as  his  van. 
and  endless  as  the  ages  of  eternity.  Dot  be . 
infinitely  holy  and  just  as  well  as  gt>od.  I-- 
cannot  look  upon  sm  unless  with  the  utmost  *- 
horrence.  Nor  can  we,  whose  hearts  are  deprm- 
and  whose  lives  are  stained  by  innameraUe  ta-^ 
gressions,  love  his  holiness  and  justice.  Os  c^ 
contrary,  we  regard  them  with  the  strong  tnf  • 
sion,  and  either  overlook  them  entirely,  m  err- 
tcmplating  his  character,  or  view  them  not  a  t*^ 
light  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as  they  are  imsi^ 
sented  by  our  own  preconceived  opimoas  -• 
prejudices.  But  when  we  belieTe  the  Gc^-^ 
and  embrace  the  Saviour,  our  misuipreheBaov- 
the  perfections  of  God  are  rectmed,  evea  i^ 
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of  them  which  are  most  calculated  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  impenitent  sinners,  assume  a  friendly 
aspect,  and  encourage  our  hope  of  present  safety, 
and  of  £nal  happiness.  We  g^ve  thanks  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  hohness,  as  well  as  of  his 
mercy ;  his  justice  invites  us  to  trust  in  him  no 
less  than  his  goodness,  for  all  these  perfections 
were  equally  gloriiied  in  that  atonement  which 
the  Redeemer  made  for  our  sins ;  these  opposite 
claims  were  reconciled  in  his  cross,  and  they  beam 
forth  with  the  most  harmonious  imd  attractive 
lustre  on  all  who  make  his  righteousness  and 
grace  their  only  refuge.  When  we  regard  God, 
as  he  has  thus  reveided  himself  in  the  Gospel, 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  affection,  when  we 
believe  his  promisee,  and  depend  on  his  power 
and  faithfulness  for  the  accomplishment  of  them, 
even  though  the  course  of  events  is  calculated  to 
produce  anxiety  and  distrust,  we  glorify  him  in 
our  spirits,  and  entertain  sentiments  which  are 
suitable  to  his  excellence,  and  to  our  circumstances 
as  redeemed  creatures. 

II.  All  tbe  disciples  of  Christ  glorify  God,  by 
stated  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  worship. 

Divine  worship  is  properly  the  external  expres- 
sion of  the  operation  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
in  the  heart.  It  consists  in  the  devout  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  being  and  perfections,  and  in 
rendering  to  him  that  adoration  and  praise  which 
bis  infinite  glory  and  innumerable  mercies,  both 
common  and  special,  demand.  It  is,  in  every 
view,  a  most  reasonable  service,  and  the  chief 
mean  by  which  the  honour  of  the  divine  name  is 
maintained  in  the  world.  Do  we  offer  praise  to 
God  ?  We  glorify  him  by  proclaiming  his  infinite 
p^ocxlncss,  wisdom,  faithfulness,  and  power,  as 
these  are  displayed  in  all  his  works,  and  especially 
in  our  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus.  Do  we  con- 
fess; our  sins  with  contrition  and  godly  sorrow  ? 
We  glorify  his  omniscience,  which  discerns  our 
most  secret  faults, — his  holiness,  which  abhors 
them, — and  his  long-suffering,  which  has  spared  us, 
notwithstanding  our  multiplied  and  aggravated 
offences.  In  imploring  the  remission  of  our 
transgressions,  we  magnify  his  pardoning  mercy, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  which 
renders  the  exercise  of  his  mercy  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  his  justice,  holiness,  and  trutb.  In 
*^ying  thanks,  we  declare  the  bounty  of  his  pro- 
vidence, which  daily  consults  our  temporal  com- 
fort, and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  which  makes  the 
rao:5t  ample  provision  for  our  everlasting  happi- 
ness. In  hearing  his  word,  with  faith  and  reve- 
rence, we  set  to  our  seal  that  he  is  true,  and  that 
he  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assemblies  of  his 
saints.  And  in  going  to  the  table  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  we  publish  his  love,  glory  in  his  cross, 
i'rom  which  we  derive  all  our  hopes  of  safety  and 
peace,  and  express  our  determination  to  live  and 
die  in  his  service.  Thus  all  the  parts  of  public 
worship  tend  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  men  a  veneration  for  his 
holy  name.  And  these  effects  will,  for  the  most 
party  be  in  proportion  to  the  number,  piety,  and 


humility  of  the  worshippers,  and  the  publicity  of 
their  homage.  On  this  account  it  would  seem, 
the  house  of  God,  where  IA9  is  pubHcly  worshipped, 
is  called  the  place  where  his  honour  dwells ;  and 
he  is  said  to  love  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob. 

I'he  Christian  is  therefore  glad  when  it  is  said 
to  him,  *<  Go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."  With 
secret  pleasure  he  adds  his  voice  to  swell  the  song 
of  praise,  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints.  With 
unfeigned  humihty,  he  confesses  the  numerous 
sins  of  his  heart  and  hfe,  and  beseeches  the  God 
of  salvation  to  bless  him  in  Christ,  with  pardon- 
ing mercy,  and  the  communication  of  sanctifying 
grace.  He  hears  with  meekness,  and  self-appli- 
cation, the  instructions  which  are  imparted  to  him 
from  the  Word  of  truth,  and  studies  to  transfuse 
their  spirit  into  his  habitual  conduct.  He  goes  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  commemorates,  with  a 
sorrowful,  yet  thankful  heart,  that  death  from 
which  he  derives  spiritual  life  and  health,  and  all 
his  hopes  of  seeing  God  in  peace.  He  esteems  a 
day  thus  spent  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  better  than 
a  thousand,  and  would  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in 
his  house,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  sin,  though 
the  nobles  of  the  earth  were  to  be  his  associates. 

While  the  disciple  of  Christ  thus  consults  his 
honour,  by  a  devout  and  regular  attendance  on 
the  pubhc  institutions  of  his  worship,  he  is  equally 
observant  of  the  private  ordinances  of  religion. 
His  house  is  a  Church,  in  which  he  himself  offi- 
ciates as  priest,  and,  as  far  as  his  infiuence  ex- 
tends, the  breast  of  every  member  of  his  family,  is 
an  altar  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  the  Preser- 
ver of  men.  Nor  is  he  less  attentive  to  secret 
prayer.  He  esteems  it  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  to  dis- 
close his  secret  infirmities  to  a  Father's  ear,  in 
the  privacy  of  the  closet.  In  the  morning,  he 
directs  his  prayer  to  him ;  in  the  evening,  he 
pours  out  his  heart  before  him,  and  implores  his 
blessing  and  protection.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
sm  cleaves  to  the  most  perfect  of  his  religious 
services.  A  sense  of  his  remaining  corruption, 
often  malces  him  hang  his  harp  on  the  willows,  and 
mingle  his  tears  with  the  streams,  which  were 
appointed  to  gladden  this  foreign  land.  But  he 
remembers  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  is  com- 
forted ;  for  there  he  knows  he  shall  utter  a  song, 
which  shall  neither  be  intemipted  by  a  sigh,  nor 
marred  by  the  intrusions  of  the  spoiler. 

III.  Believers  glorify  God,  by  their  calm  ac- 
quiescence in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence. 

He  extends  to  all  the  creatures  which  he  has 
formed,  his  wise,  gracious,  and  powerful  superin- 
tendence. No  event,  however  mconsiderable,  is 
left  to  the  direction  of  chance.  The  weakest  of 
his  creatures  is  not  neglected,  the  meanest  is  not 
despised,  and  the  highest  would  instantly  perish 
if  he  should  withdraw  for  a  moment  his  support- 
ing arm  and  preserving  care. 

The  providence  of  God  is  especially  conversant 
about  the  welfare  of  those  who  lovo  and  serve 
him.    He  entertains  the  most  gracious  designs' 
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towards  liiem,  and  he  accomplishes  these  designs 
by  the  best  and  the  safest  means.  He  does  not 
so  much  consult  their  present  profit  and  pleasnre, 
ps  their  preparation  for  the  enjoyments  of  that 
kingdom  which  his  love  prepared  for  them  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  As  riches  might 
fascinate  their  senses,  and  withdraw  their  affec- 
tions from  the  things  which  are  above,  he  does 
not  often  intrust  them  with  so  perilous  a  gift. 
In  love  to  their  souls,  he  allows  many  of  them  to 
remain  in  circumstances  which  are  by  no  means 
opulent,  that  thus  they  may  learn  to  live  in  fuller 
dependence  on  himself.  In  this  way  of  continual 
trust,  they  are  made  rich  in  faith  through  addi* 
tional  experience  of  his  power  and  fioithfulness, 
and  advance  with  greater  alacrity  in  the  way  which 
leadeth  to  Ufe.  We  are  very  far  from  asserting, 
that  a  man  who  is  rich  caimot  be  a  real  Christian, 
but  we  afBrm,  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  in  conformity  to  the  actual  experience 
of  Christians,  that  poverty  is  more  favourable  to 
spiritual  improvement  than  affluence. 

The  Lord  &rther  promotes  the  sanctification  of 
his  people,  by  the  afflictions  with  which  he  is 
pleased  to  visit  them.  Sometimes  he  permits 
rlisease  to  waste  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  and 
to  bring  them  even  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ; 
and  at  other  times,  he  removes  a  wife  or  a  child, 
the  desire  of  their  eyes,  and  the  chief  of  their 
earthly  comforts.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
view  such  events  with  stoical  indifference.  Na- 
ture feels,  and  droops  for  a  season  under  the 
stroke ;  and  surely  he  who  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  his  friend,  will  not  regard  the  sigh  which 
heaves  their  breast,  and  the  tear  which  steals  in 
silence  down  their  cheeks,  as  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  will.  They  are  folly  persuaded,  that 
every  part  of  his  procedure  towards  them  origin- 
ates in  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  that  grace  may 
gain  where  nature  loses.  The  death  of  real  Chris- 
tians, places  them  beyond  the  contamination  of 
sin  and  the  reach  of  suffering,  and  admonishes  their 
surviving  friends  to  double  their  diligence  in  pre- 
paring for  that  happy  country,  where  they  live 
and  triumph  in  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Such  con- 
siderations, connected  with  the  recollection  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  moderate  their  grief,  and 
produce  an  entire  acquiescence  in  his  holy  will. 
They  thus  reason  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet : 
The  Lord,  whose  property  we  arc  by  creation, 
and  especially  by  redemption,  and  to  whom  we 
surrendered  ourselves,  and  all  our  interests,  even 
the  sacred  memorials  of  those  sufferings  by  which 
our  redemption  was  accomplished,  gave,  and  we 
blessed  him  for  his  kindness ;  he  has  taken  away, 
and  we  desire  to  bless  and  adore  him  still,  for 
surely  he  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  This 
subjection  o£  heart  to  the  King  of  Zion,  glorifies 
at  once  his  sovereignty-,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
faithfubess,  and  must  therefore  be  as  acceptable 
to  him,  as  it  is  proper  and  seemly  in  us. 

IV.  Real  Christians  fiiliil  conscientiously  the 
duties  which  are  connected  with  their  lawful  oc- 
p9]P»tioA  an4  foci^  relations, 


The  Lord  in  his  overfn^mg  pravidentt,  h» 
assigned  to  each  of  us  a  particular  oocopatieQ.  ad 
we  ought,  from  a  r^^  to  his  will  and  giory,  ^ 
abide  in  it,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  dfii^raes. 
Some,  however,  are  discontented  with  tiicir  cafficr. 
others  are  indolent  in  it,  and  many  who  jmsetcn 
it  with  diligence,  have  no  respect  to  the  diTts 
appointment  and  the  credit  of  religioii,  hot  u? 
influenced  solely  by  a  desire  to  nuke  proviskn  f<T 
the  lusts  of  the.  flesh.  The  Christian,  on  t^ 
contrary,  works  willingly  with  his  hands,  becr» 
his  heavenly  Father  has  enjoined  him  to  be  iib- 
gent  in  business,  and  to  provide  things  honevt  h 
the  sight  of  all  men.  He  discharges  with  &dtLtr 
and  patience  the  duties  of  his  occapatioo*  fvceit 
desire  that  the  Lord  may  be  glorified  in  all  this^ 
This,  says  he,  is  my  employment  by  the  eppoi^- 
ment  of  ray  God.  In  pursuing  it  with  a^idictT, 
I  serve  him,  procure  through  his  hlesEiisg,  m 
things  which  are  necessary  to  the  safaeistescs  <•' 
my  family,  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  and  am  deliravj 
from  those  dangerous  temptations  to  whidi  t^ 
idler  is  exposed.  As  he  thus  has  a  regard  to  *bi 
will  and  glory  of  God,  in  prosecuting  Jus  or&urT 
employment,  so  also,  to  the  natural  rigbU  of  ij 
fellow-men.  He  neither  defrauds  them  of  tatf 
time  and  labour  for  which  he  expects  wa^es,  ih>( 
takes  any  undue  advantage  of  their  ignorance  cf 
necessity  in  buying  and  s^ng,  bat  ei^eavoiin  ^ 
give  to  all,  the  things  which  are  jnet  and  »|iisL 

He  is  equally  exemplary  in  his  attention  as 
other  rebtive  duties.  Whether  he  is  a  magistnte. 
or  a  subject,  a  minister,  or  a  hearer  of  the  Gan- 
pell  a  parent,  or  a  child,  a  master,  or  a  servant,  he 
fulfils  the  duties  connected  with  the  relaidon,  frca 
a  regard  to  the  authority,  in  dependence  on  tst 
grace,  and  with  a  design  to  promote  the  gloiv  of 
God.  Contented  with  his  own  lot,  he  envies  bo( 
the  rank  of  others,  but  cheerfully  renders  to  ail 
their  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  wb<«i 
fear,  and  honour  to  whom  honour.  Nor  have  hs 
inferiors  any  reason  to  complain  of  his  soperohcs 
and  overbearing  temper,  for  he  is  gentle,  ahowi^ 
all  kindness  to  all  men. 

V.  The  disciples  of  Christ  employ  their  takatis^ 
whether  they  are  natural  or  acquired,  in  pncHBoc- 
ing  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

The  distributive  wisdom  of  God,  has  bpstow^i 
on  different  men  different  degrees  of  mental  acut^• 
ness,  as  well  as  of  bodily  vigour.  Some  aie  endsed 
with  a  penetrating  jodgment,  a  retentive  naetnor^, 
and  a  fertile  ttad  lively  imagination.  The  pi»- 
session  of  these  talents,  gives  them  a  gTesrir 
ascendency  in  cultivated  society,  than  even  ricbf* 
and  rank.  Others  listen  to  them  with  attentin^ 
regard  their  opinions  with  deference,  and  are  cco- 
tented  to  be  guided  by  their  judgment  and  rx- 
ample.  It  is  obvious  that  sn^  persons  mil 
either  do  much  mischief,  or  be  extensxTdr  xmfsL 
When  their  minds  have  not  felt  the  inAoenoe  <-f 
true  rsligion,  but  are,  on  the  tontrary,  pnjndked 
^^laiast  it,  their  numerous  admirers  imbibe  Uttsr 
sei^fimm^  mi  d«cr^  $ii  ^\m  lormsb  nat^ocaf 
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eridenee  of  their  attachment  to  practical  godliness^ 
«s  bights  and  enthusiasts.  On  the  other  band, 
when  the  real  Christian  whose  mind  is  sanctified 
through  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  possesses  superior 
natural  talents,  they  are  unreservedly  devoted  to 
the  g^lory  of  God,  and  render  him  a  signal  blessing 
to  the  age  and  place  in  which  he  lives«  His  en- 
larged and  vigorous  faculties,  and  all  the  influence 
which  they  give  him  over  others,  are  employed  in 
guiding  them  into  those  paths  which  lead  to  pre- 
sent peace  and  everlasting  happiness.  He  gently 
chides  the  thoughtless,  instructs  the  young  and 
ignorant,  comforta  the  mourner,  confirms  the 
wavering,  and  employs  every  warrantable  mean 
to  reclaim  those  who  have  become  hardened  and 
wretched  in  the  practice  of  iniquity.  While  he 
thus  latx)urs  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation, 
he  opposes  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  talentSf 
those  who  Keek  to  destroy  their  aoula  either  by 

fiving  them  erroneous  views  of  the  Gospel,  or 
J  attempting  to  set  it  aside  altogether.  He  boldly 
defends  the  truth,  vindicates  the  Scriptures,  repels 
the  attacks  of  infidels,  and  represses  the  insolence 
of  the  mouth  which  is  given  to  blaspheme. 

But  many  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  aot 
able  to  serve  his  cause  in  this  way.  Their  minds 
are  neither  remarkably  acute,  nor  stored  with  va- 
rious knowledge.  They  may,  however,  possess 
other  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls ;  and 
if  they  do,  they  will  not  remain  unoccupied.  If 
God  has  given  them  this  world's  goods,  they  will 
employ  a  portion  of  them  in  relieving  the  indi- 
gent, in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  clothing  the  naked, 
in  educating  the  orphan,  in  providing  for  the 
fatherless,  and  causing  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy.  If  he  has  intrusted  them  with  powers 
they  will  use  it  in  protecting  the  weak,  in  redress- 
ing the  grievances  of  the  injured,  in  establishing 
peace,  and  in  encouraging  undertakings  which  may 
promote  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  a  word,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or 
the  number  of  the  talents  which  the  Christian  has 
received,  he  will  not  hide  them  in  a  napkin. 
«« Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  is  inscribed  on  all  his 
endowments,  whether  they  are  natural  or  acci- 
dental. He  views  himself  as  under  unspeakable 
obligations  to  that  adorable  Saviour  who  gave 
himself  for  him,  that  he  might  redeem  him  from 
idl  inim]itj,and  most  willingly  glorifies  him  in  his 
body,  m  his  spirit,  and  with  his  substance. 

rrom  this  subject,  we  learn  the  benign  and 
salutary  infiuence  of  a  cordial  reception  of  Christ, 
in  ail  his  saving  offices.  The  character  which  we 
have  attempted  to  delineate,  is  formed  on  a  con- 
viction that  we  are  sinners,  and  ready  to  perish ; 
on  a  full  persuasion,  that  God,  moved  by  tender 
mercy,  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us  from  sin  and 
hell,  and  to  render  us  meet  for  heaven  and  ever- 
lasting happiness ;  and  on  a  humble,  entire,  and 
daily  trust  in  the  Saviour,  for  all  the  blessings  of 
■alvation.  Until  we  entertain  such  views  of  our- 
selves, and  exercise  such  dependence  on  him,  we 
pannot  b^  sensible  of  our  obligations  to  redeeming 


loTe,  and  eonseqtteiltly  cannot  feel  the  force  of 
that  powerful  motive  to  love  Grod,  which  our 
text  suggests.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  eaid,  that 
it  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man's  religious 
belief  and  principles  may  be,  provided  his  conduct 
is  correct.  Our  principles  have  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  our  conduct,  that  if  the  one  ie  bad,  the 
other  will  not  be  good.  "  A  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit."  It  would  be  fblly  to 
expect  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles. 
A  man  of  bad  principles  may  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
from  prudential  considerations,  and  views  of  uti« 
Uty,  be  decent  in  his  external  behaviour,  but  no- 
thing will  produce  that  regard  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  character  of  uniform  goodness,  which  we 
have  described,  except  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  lively 
8en<;e  of  our  obligations  to  his  grace. 

This  subject  admonishes  those  who  are  not 
only  in  spiritual  bondage,  but  in  love  with  their 
chains,  to  consider  their  dangerous  condition,  and 
to  apply  without  delay  to  Christ  for  the  blessings 
of  redemption.  You  were  formed  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  find  your  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  ojf 
his  favour,  but  you  have  fallen  from  the  great  de- 
sigfi  of  your  creation,  and  become  obnoxious  to 
the  severest  effects  of  his  displeasure.  You  per- 
ceive not  the  extent  of  your  guilt,  you  are  not 
aware  Of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes  you,  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding-  aubstantial  hap- 
piness in  the  pleasures  and  honours  of  this  world. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  deceived  heart,  you  has- 
ten to  the  different  scenes  of  mirth  and  amuse- 
ment, but  all  your  laughter  ends  in  heaviness. 
The  pleasures  which  are  so  inviting  at  a  distance, 
lose  their  charms  as  you  approach  them,  and 
sicken  and  die  in  the  enjoyment.  Your  minds 
are  not  only  disappointed,  they  are  often  also 
vexed,  and  rendered  very  unhappy,  by  those  trifling 
competitions  which  originate  in  pride  and  selfish- 
ness. You  desire  to  be  first  in  the  circle  in  which 
you  move, — ^your  neighbour  possesses  the  same 
ambition,  and  your  interfering  claims  lead  to  mu^ 
tual  dislike  and  detraction.  Something  which 
you  say  or  do  offends  others,  or  something  in( 
their  language  or  behaviour  fills  you  with  dis- 
gust, and  thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  peace  is 
banished  from  your  bosom.  Surely  if  you  would 
stop  and  reflect  a  little  on  what  is  past,  yon  might 
feel  the  force,  and  admit  the  truth  of  Solomon'a 
words,  "  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit"  In  the  life  of  Lady  Glenorchy, 
we  are  informed  that,  like  many  other  accom- 
phshed  young  ladies,  she  was  vain,  fond  of  dresSy 
and  attached  to  gay  amusements.  But  about  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age  she  was  visited  with 
sickness,  in  recovermg  from  which  her  thoughts 
involuntarily  turned  to  the  fii*st  question  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?  It  is  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever."  Musing  on  these  words,  they  arrested  ker 
attention,  and  led  her  to  put  to  herself  the  import- 
ant queries,  "  Have  I  answered  the  design  of  my 
being  ?  Have  I  glorified  God  ?  And  shall  i 
enjoy  him  for  ever?"    On  reviewing  her  life  of 
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thomi^htlew  gaiety,  she  iband  there  was  no  con- 
nection between  such  conduct  and  the  glorifying 
mnd  enjoying  of  God,  and  that,  consequently, 
hitherto  she  had  not  answered  the  chief  end  of 
her  existence.  Her  conscience,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  was  awakened,  she  embraced  the 
Saviour  whom  the  Gospel  offers,  and  obtained 
peace  of  mind,  and,  in  all  the  bloom  of  yonth, 
with  all  worldly  pleasures  at  her  command,  she 
laid  herself,  her'fortune,  her  honours,  and  her  ta- 
lents at  the  foot  of  his  cross.  It  will  be  well  if 
you  also  are  excited  to  consider  your  ways,  either 
hy  some  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence,  or 
by  this  admonition.  May  the  God  of  salvation, 
by  the  enlightening  and  renewing  influences  of 
his  good  Spirit,  show  you  the  folly  of  your  con- 
duct, and  the  tremendous  ruin  which  awaits  im- 
penitent transgressors,  and  inclin^i  your  hearts  to 
iiee  to  that  gracious  Redeemer,  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  save  you  to  the  uttf  rmost,  and  to 
him  be  all  the  praise.    Amen. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTURE, 

DEBIVEP  FROM   MODERN  RESEARCHES   OR 

EGTTTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

PartUL 

Extracted  from  Um  Atbenciim  of  July  S9, 1837.] 

Few  iravellera  have  visHed  Egypt  without  commiser- 
ating  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  Fellahs;  every 
public  work  u  executed  by  their  unpaid  labour — ^half- 
naked  and  half'Starved,  they  toil  under  a  burning  sun, 
to  dear  out  canals  or  level  roads,  under  the  eye  of 
taskmasters,  ready  to  punish  ^vith  their  formidable 
whip,  made  from  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  the 
least  neglect  or  relaxation.  Such  a  sight  necessarily 
recalls  to  mind  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Israelites 
while  they  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh. 
**  The  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 
with  rigour ;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field;  all  their  service  wherein  they 
made  them  serve  was  with  rigour.**  Exod.  i.  13,  14. 
The  manu&cture  of  bricks  from  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  Nile  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  laborious, 
and  painful  occupation.  From  the  monuments  we 
learn  that  the  labour  was  principally  performed  by 
slaves  or  captives  taken  in  war.  One  representation  of 
this  manufacture  at  Thebes  displays  labourers  of  three 
different  nations,  distinguishable  by  the  different  colours 
of  their  flesh ;  among  these,  the  dark  red  are  £g}'ptians, 
the  light  bro\vn  and  the  yeUow  are  foreigners.  Some 
persons  have  imagined  that  they  can  trace  a  Jewish 
cast  of  countenance  in  the  light  brown  figures,  but 
wheriever  Jews  are  found  on  the  monuments,  and  they 
unquestionably  occur  in  the  painting  of  a  triumphid 
procession  discovered  by  Belzoni  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  they  are  painted  deep  red,  and  are  distinguished 
by  large  beards,  bushy  hair  confined  within  a  buid,  and 
fnnged  garments,  none  of  which  characteristics  appear 
in  the  figures  of  the  brick-makers. 

The  process  of  manufacture  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  used  in  our  own  day.  The  clay  was  brought 
in  baskets  from  the  Nile,  thrown  into  a  heap,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  and  worked  up  to  a  proper 
temper  by  the  feet  of  the  labourers.  We  observe  that 
the  watering  and  tempering  of  the  ch&y  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  light-coloured  labourers,  who,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  were  captives.  This  labour,  in  such 
a  climate,  must  hare  been  very  fiitiguing  and  unwholc- 


iODie,  and  it  appean  to  bav«  been  tbere&n  dr:^ -t 
the  native  Egyptians.     In  aU  ages  the  nUen  i-'jt 
country  have  completed  that  public  works  br  i  r-. 
fligate  expenditure  of  human  life :  one  himd*vd  tL .  | 
sand  workmen  feU  victims  to  the  toil  of  aatr  •.<  \ 
canal  wbidi  Pharaoh  Nedio  opened  betveea  tfep  5j 
and  tba  Red  Sea :  and  Mohammed  Afi  worM  a., 
twenty  thousand  lives  in  completing  a  eml  betTri 
the  Nile  and  the  sea  of  Alexandria.     We  fiad  froa  -:. 
narratiTe  in  Exodus  that  the  Pharaohs  impoK^  i: 
severest  tasks  on  foreigners  and  subject  natiocs:  ta 
not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Roeelfini*^  tin  v» 
wretched  victims  of  tyranny  depicted  on  tbe  irc- 
ments  are  Greeks  and  Anatolians,  supplied  by  tbf  tbs 
dnling,  kidnapping  Phasiidans,  whose  piracies  a:-i 
JEgean  and  Euxine  seas  were  quite  aa  cxtcBsireBit; 
commerce. 

The  clay,  when  tempered,  was  cot  by  so  instr-sr 
somewhat  resembling  the  hand-plough,  and  mm^  ^ 
an  oblong  trough ;  the  bricks  were  then  dried  s  zu 
tun ;  some,  from  their  colour  appear  to  kair  Vr. 
baked  or  burned,  but  no  trace  of  this  opentiBi  ^ 
been  yet  discovered  on  the  monuments. 

Pottery  was  an  art  in  which  tbe  Egyptian  iqcij 
great  perfection :  from  its  frequent  occurrence  a  ts 
monuments,  it  would  appear  that  the  Egj-ptiass,  k*  i 
the  Hebrew  poets,  discovered  a  moral  signifioiie!  .*  ' 
the  motion  of  the  rapid  wheel ;   tbe  fonnatioi  a  i  ' 
beautiful  vessel  from  the  plain  clay  natniallf  bea>  ' 
a  symbol  of  creation.     Thus  Isaiah,  **  O  Lord,  tka 
art  our  father ;  we  are  the  day,  and  thou  our  pocL: 
and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand.**    Iss.  bet. « 
The  clay  is  first  rounded  by  the  bands  and  rerol^:^' 
wheel  until  it  is  fiishioned  in  the  solid ;  the  upper  pr. 
by  a  touch  is  indented,  so  as  to  form  the  ne6t, 

Jeremiah  describes  the  military  preparstioos  <^  t4 
Egyptians  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Carc)xs:!£, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  completely  routed  Pbnt 
Necho.  "  Harness  the  horses ;  and  get  up,  ye  l.^^ 
men,  and  stand  forth  with  your  helnocts ;  furb.^^  ^^ 
spears,  and  put  on  the  brigandlnea."  Jer.  xlvi  4.  b 
connection  with  this  topic,  we  may  take  theoppcfc-f 
of  correcting  a  very  common  error.  In  his  enun^er.co 
of  the  Egyptian  forces,  Jeremiah  mentions  '*  the  Etb- 
pians  and  the  Lybiana  that  handle  the  shield  uc 
the  Lydians  that  handle  and  bend  the  bow."  T^ 
Lydians  here  are  not  Asiatics,  but  the  Luddis,  i 
nomade  race  in  Africa.  We  may  also  add,  tbt  ti: 
Babylonians  won  the  battle  by  their  superior  dextcrn 
in  the  use  of  the  sword,  a  circumstance  which  Jensit 
has  not  omitted.  **  For  this  is  the  day  of  rbe  Lon 
God  of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance,  that  he  my  vKXt 
him  of  his  adversaries :  and  the  sword  shall  devour,  :»< 
it  shall  be  satiate  and  made  drunk  with  their  U»x . 
for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  hath  a  sacrifice  in  tbeM^i 
country,  by  the  river  Euphrates.**     Jer.  xlvi.  10. 

The  pyramids,  the  temples  and  palaces  of  l/aof  si 
Kamac,  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  tbe  rojnl  trc^ 
suries,  sufficiently  prove  the  great  sldll  wlaA  vt 
Egyptians  bad  in  architecture.  The  monumentil  p^^'- 
traitures  of  the  building  art  are  very  numeroof.  si 
they  explain  to  us  a  curious  drcumstmoe  ntennftrr^ 
by  the  sacred  historian  in  the  account  of  tbe  tn^ 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  *<  And  the  house,  wbn  it  v» 
in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  befccc  1 
was  brought  thither ;  so  that  there  was  neither  htesr, 
nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  hotii«,  v*"'^ 
it  was  in  building."  1  Rings  vi.  7.  This  prt^^ 
squaring  and  preparation  of  the  stones  is  dthtrA 
frequently ;  they  are  accurately  measured  tted&  t^ 
superintendence  of  a  principal  architect,  the  t^^ 
marked  on  the  rough  block  with  a  dark  line,  «  f  » 
determine  the  stone-cutter  accurately,  and  s  nail  ^ 
number  is  fixed  to  the  finished  stone,  so  as  to  df  unriS 
its  place  in  the  building. 
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The  aii  of  sailpture  ivm  limits  by  very  strict  rules ; 
there  were  fixed  proportioni  establiihed  for  every  figure, 
which  the  statuary  was  not  permitted  to  violate  ;  and 
hence  arises  the  great  sameness  in  the  Egyptian 
statues,  and  the  stiffness  for  which  they  are  all  remark- 
able. Isaiab  describes  the  process  of  idol-making  very 
minutely.  "The  artist  stretcheth  out  his  rule;  he 
morketh  it  out  with  a  line ;  he  fitteth  it  with  planes, 
and  he  marketh  it  out  with  the  compass,  and  roaketh 
it  after  the  figure  of  a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of 
a  man,  that  it  may  remain  in  the  house.*'  Isa.  xliv.  13. 
W1ien  a  proper  block  of  marble,  or,  of  granite,  had  been 
discovered  by  the  sculptor,  the  surfiice  was  first  smoothed, 
and  parallel  lines  drawn  at  equal  distances,  fi*om  top  to 
bottom ;  other  lines  were  then  drawn,  at  equal  distances, 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  a  series 
of  squares.  The  size  of  these  squares  was  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  figure ;  nineteen  of  them,  according 
to  some,  and  twenty-one  and  one-fourth,  according 
to  other  authorities,  were  allowed  for  the  height  of  the 
human  body  ;  when  smaller  figures  or  ornaments  were 
to  be  introduced,  the  squares  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  squares,  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  size 
icquired.  The  outline  was  then  ti-aced,  and  as  its 
proportions  were  invariable,  this,  which  to  modems 
would  seem  the  most  important  ptirt  of  the  process, 
required  no  great  exertion  of  skill  in  the  Egyptian 
artist  It  was  then  inspected  by  the  master  sculptor, 
who  wrote  on  various  parts  of  it,  in  hieratic  cha- 
racters, such  directions  as  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  to  the  inferior  artists,  who  actually  cut  out  the 
figure. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyptians  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  uec  of  coined  money  ;  there  arc  no 
traces  of  such  an  employment  as  coining  on  the  moim- 
ments ;  bullion  was  the  instrument  of  exchange,  and 
the  amount  of  payment  was  ascertained  by  weight. 
When  Abraham  purcbased  the  cave  of  Machpclah,  we 
are  told  "  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of 
Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant"  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  The  balance 
was  consequently  necessary  in  every  bargain  and  sale. 
We  find  it  frequently  on  the  monuments. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  enter 
on  the  investigation  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
ancient  Egypt  Heeren's  volumes  contain  the  fullest 
informatioir  on  the  subject ;  and  there  is  a  good  sum- 
mary in  Dr  Russell's  excellent  work  on  Egypt,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.'*  Wc  bavc 
already  mentioned  the  probable  intercourse  with  India ; 
the  monuments  afford  us  proof  that  gold,  ivory,  and 
slaves  were  obtained  from  Ethiopia ;  the  elephant,  the 
giraffe,  and  the  ostrich,  are  also  among  the  presents 
which  are  offered  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 

In  private  life  the  Egyptians,  the  men  at  least,  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  rather  a  grave  people.  Gymnastic 
exercises  of  various  kinds  are  represented  among  their 
popular  amusements ;  practice  in  archery  is  a  favourite 

occupation, indeed,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  was 

one  of  the  sports  of  childhood.  We  may  remark,  that 
the  Elgyptians,  like  our  old  English  archers,  drew  the 
arrow  to  the  ear,  not  to  the  breast,  as  was  usual  in  the 
heroic  ages ;  and  also  that  the  sling,  a  favourite  weapon 
in  Syria  and  Arabia,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  or 
neglected  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  amusements  of  the  Egyptian  ladies  are  more 
frequently  represented  than  those  of  the  men.  They 
appear  to  have  been  very  much  attached  to  horticulture ; 
the  mistress  of  the  house  fi>equently  appears  in  or  near 
the  garden.  Their  fiivourite  flower  is  the  lotus-lily ; 
we  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  a  common  ornament 
of  the  head ;  most  of  the  ladies  in  the  party  or  assembly 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  picture  in  the  British 
Museum,  hold  •  loius*llower  io.  their  hands  i  vwes  of 


them  decorate  the  apartments,  baskets  Of  them  are  a 
common  (Bering  from  slaves  and  inferiors.  The  Egyp- 
tian princess  in  Solomon's  Song  alludes  to  this  national 
taste — "My  beloved  is  gone  down  into  his  garden, 
to  the  beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to 
gather  lilies.  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is 
mine ;  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies."  Sol.  Song,  vi  2,  3. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  hymeneal 
canticle  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  garden,  and  that 
the  productions  it  lumes  belong  to  E^pt  rather  than 
Palestine. 

Cymbals,  timbrels,  and  tambourines,  of  various 
shapes,  appear  in  the  choral  dances  and  festal  proces- 
sions ;  the  performers,  who  are  females,  appear  to  belong 
to  the  lower  classes.  They  are  always  introduced  on 
joyous  occasions,  especially  in  a  triumph.  This  cir« 
cumstance  explains  the  conduct  of  Miriam  when  the 
Israelites  celebrated  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army 
in  the  Red  Sea.  "And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women  after  her  went  out  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  And  Miriam  answered  them  and  said,  Sing  ye 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  Sea.*' 
Exod.  XV.  20,  21. 

[The  above  is  the  concluding  Article  of  the  series  on 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  as  illustrating  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. In  their  original  form,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Athemeum,  they  were  accompanied  with  wood-cuts, — 
an  advantage  of  which,  of  course,  we  had  it  not  in  our 
power  to  avail  ourselves.  In  bringing  these  papers  to 
a  dose,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  our 
readers,  how  completely  the  advance  of  knowledge  in 
reference  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients, 
is  fitted  to  silence  the  infidel  and  the  sceptic.  With 
every  new  discovery  in  this  vast  field  of  research, 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  and  consistency  of  Reve- 
lation gathers  increasing  strength.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  it  must  be  cheering  to  every  Christian  to  re- 
flect that,  as  successive  ages  roll  onward,  and  man  is 
seeking  in  every  possible  way  to  gratify  his  laudable 
thirst  for  information  in  the  varied  departments  of 
human  inquiry,  he  b  unwittingly  ac^nimulating  a  mass 
of  powerfiil  arguments  to  show,  that  the  Bible,  in  all 
its  statements,  is  infiUlibly  true,  and,  therefore,  "given 
by  inspiration  of  God.'*] 


HEBREW  IDYLS. 
By  PaoFEssoE  Tennant.  i 

No.  V. 

aCLDAI,  OB  THK  DISDICATIOST. 

TiMa»  sRemoon  and  evening.— Scemk,  near  Mlnnith,  {n  the  land 

of  Oiload The  Personage*  ore  rrprvMnted  as  existing  during 

the  reigns  of  Bauht  and  Asa,  thirty  or  forty  yean  after  the  death 
of  Solomon. 

'  Fkou  Gilcad*s  dew-nursed  summits  high. 
The  new  moon  had  been  seen  in  sky ; 
And  loud  the  watcher's  trump  had  peal'd 
The  tidings  down  to  Bashau*s  field 
Hill  caird  it  out  to  hill  around ; 
Vale  sent  to  vale  abroad  the  sound ; 
Till  every  town  in  IsraeVs  land. 
Prom  Laish  south  to  Shihor's  strand, 
With  shouts  resounding,  ceas'd  all  toil 
For  new  moon's  jocund  feast,  awhile. 

Soon  then  did  Israel's  sons  repair 
Exulting,  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
Each  with  what  offering  Moses  bid, 
ISitflock,  or  nun,  or  sheep,  or  kid, 
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Widi  wine  to  pour  out,  tnd  to  taste. 

In  honour  of  the  solemn  feast, 

And  (offering  still  to  God  more  dear ! ) 

Hearts  full  of  love  and  holy  fear; — 

Each  altar,  throughout  Jacob's  land, 

nium'd  by  sacrifieer's  hand, 

Sent  up  its  pillar,  long  and  high. 

Of  grateful  incense,  to  the  sky ; 

Whilst,  as  the  sacrifices  lay, 

Melting  in  savoury  smoke  away. 

Loud  blew  the  pnests,  that  stood  around. 

Their  silver  trumps,  with  solemn  sound. 

Proclaiming,  round  and  far  abroad. 

How  Israel  gloried  in  his  God. 

The  shepherd  Heldai  had,  that  day. 
On  Minnith's  mount,  with  citrons  gay, 
Attended  at  the  place  of  prayer. 
And  offer'd  his  bumt-offering  there. 
With  his  glad  household  by  his  side. 
Grandsons  and  sons,  his  joy  and  pride : 
These,  in  their  stronger  hands,  upheld 
Their  grandsire  as  he  walk'd  a-field ; 
These  propp'd  his  steps,  now  short  and  slow, 
Up  Minnith*s  mount,  where  citrons  blow; 
These  help'd  him,  from  the  hill  again, 
Down  to  his  cot  on  Jaser*s  plain } 
And,  when  within  the  vine-wear'd  bower. 
Came  new  moon's  feast  at  twilight  hour. 
These,  ministrant  with  kindly  care, 
Serv'd  the  hoar  sire  with  sweetest  fare ; 
And,  brisker  bounding  to  impart 
Of  gladness  to  his  aged  heart. 
His  cup  they  fill'd  with  blood  divine 
Of  Sibmah's  grapes,  sweet-smelling  wine. 
Wine,  that  on  heavenly  altar  pour'd. 
Or  quaff'd  beside  the  manly  iKiard, 
For  pure  libation,  and  for  cheer. 
To  God  and  man  alike  b  dear. 

Sunk  had  in  Chittim's  floods  the  light  i 
And,  over  Kedar's  wilds,  the  Night 
Up-rose  from  £]am*s  eastern  sea, 
Girt  with  her  star-bright  family ; 
Their  talk  continued  sweet  and  long, 
Mix'd  with  the  viol  and  the  song; 
They  talk'd  of  Jesse's  shepherd  sou. 
What  victories  his  bow  had  won } 
His  beauty,  blooming  bright  and  Uana, 
All  perfect  from  th'  Almighty's  hand; 
His  spirit,  even  from  childhood's  days. 
Fired  from  the  Lord  t'  indite  his  praise ; 
His  lips,  divinely  skill'd  to  sing ; 
His  hand,  to  strike  th'  accordant  string : 
They  talk'd  of  Solomon,  whose  name 
Had  walk'd  the  spacious  world  in  fame; 
His  wisdom,  whose  renown  eall'd  forth 
Earth's  farthest  queens  to  praise  its  worth ; 
His  kingdom's  greatness,  stretching  wide 
From  Shinar's  towers  to  Gaza's  tide ; 
His  person's  grandeur,  as  he  shone 
High  on  his  lion-studded  throne ; 
His  house,  that  stood  in  towering  pride 
On  Lebanon's  wood-fringed  side; 
His  chariots  and  his  war-steeds  bold, 
Trapp'd  with  Parvaim's  pride  of  gold; 
His  ships,  that  o'er  the  Red  Sea  foam, 
Wafted  the  wealth  of  Ophir  home ; 
His  temple  on  Moriah's  hill. 
Earth's  joy,  which  God's  own  glories  fill; 
The  molten  sea,  with  lilied  brim ; 
The  wing-ezpanding  cherubim ; 
And  how,  with  pomp  of  solenm  atirte. 
The  house  to  God  was  eonsecrat^. 
**  I  saw  him,  (said  the  hoar-hair'd  di«,) 
The  king  ^om^kiagi  combined  V  idoiN^ 


Stand  by  Ood'a  altar,  eladiM  ftdWK 
And  be«niiig  with  eekHial  ^njku 
I  saw  th'  inspired  raonanli  kuel. 
Before  aasembledlBnMl, 
And  spread  his  hands  to  haftven  In  pcsfw 
Blessing  the  tribes  all  gathci^d  thare.** 

* '  O  &ther  1  (here  his  tel^bom  broke 
The  father's  speech,  and  gently  spoka:) 
Thy  lavouied  eye  behdd  what  we,. 
Less  happy,  were  not  bom  to  see. 
King  Solomon  in  all  his  state 
Of  royal  pride,  sublimdly  great. 
What  time  to  Sion  at  his  call 
Up-floeked  with  joy  his  people  all; 
When  with  solemnity  he  row'd 
And  set  apart  the  house  to  Ood ; 
For  we,  thy  children,  bom  too  lata 
To  witness  Israel's  Inppiest  state. 
Have  seen  the  kingdom  rent  in  twiia 
That  scaroe  doth  half  her  state  rcBSsni 
Then  tell,  O  father  1  teU  to  theae 
Thy  grandsons,  gather'd  round  thy  kaesib 
The  dedication-feast's  display, 
Salem's  moet  solenm,  happieat  day ; 
That,  to  their  sons,  these  too  may  tell 
The  glory  past  of  Israel" 
He  ceas'd ;  and,  to  th'  entrettiiy  son. 
The  sire,  obedient,  thus  begun : 

"  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  hi^ 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify ! 
^ow  on  Moriah's  mount  up-rear'd. 
Earth's  joy,  God's  holy  house  appear'd, 
Tow'ring  In  beauty  on  her  steep. 
O'er  Hinnom's  valley,  dark  and  deep ; 
With  silver-crested  turrets  high. 
Mounted  midway  'tween  earth  and  sky ; 
Opening  her  golden  portals  broad 
T'  admit  the  worshippers  of  God, 
When  Salem's  king,  with  wiidom  gru'd, 
Proclaim'd  the  consecrstion-feaat^ 
Inviting,  in  Jehovah's  name. 
The  tribes  to  celebrate  the  i 


"  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  l^gh 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify  1 
Forthwith  round  Israers  hmd  a&r. 
From  Dan  to  Edom's  mouatain^bar. 
From  Rabbah's  wall  and  Nimrim'a  riB, 
To  the  great  ridge  of  Carmel's  hill, 
Joy  took  th'  inhabitants  throughout : 
Tribe  unto  tribe  return'd  the  shoot ; 
Forests  and  fields,  and  floods  and  laadi» 
With  exultation,  dapt  their  hands ; 
From  hill  and  vale,  from  tent  and  town. 
Elders  and  princes  of  renown. 
The  old,  the  young,  the  great,  the  smsU, 
Forth  flow'd,  at  Judah's  monarch's  call, 
>Vith  incense-gift  and  sacrifiae, 
Sion's  great  feast  to  solemnixe , 
The  highways  all  of  hiU  and  plain 
Were  fill'd  with  crowds  of  jocund  own. 
Who,  marching  Sion- ward,  wav'd  high 
Their  long  palm  branches  ia  the  sky. 
Making  the  highways  ring  around 
With  halldHiah's  hallow'd  sound. 

*'  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  Ha  on  kvh 
Dad  Judah's  monareh  nngnify  I 
I  left  ray  iock  alone  to  feed 
On  Jaaer's  brook-«uff8ed  tomwy  aead. 
And,  with  my  father's  tribe,  up^went 
Mount  Abarim's  rock-strewn  aseeoC ; 
We  croBs'd  the  Jordan,  staff  in  handi 
We  pass'd  up  Judah's  fertile  land ; 
The  diflh  of  Jericho,  tbu  hu2« 
OediMdv  at  lip  wt  ixtmUX^  nof 
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From  inultitade  of  harps,  Bod  noiae 
Of  i>raise  from  many  a  tuneful  voiee  s 
W«  pass'd  EnrogeVs  well ;  ve  took 
Our  waf  o'er  Kidron'a  lucid  brook. 
Till  Sion'g  mountain  rose  in  light, 
The  palace  of  the  Lord's  delight ; 
Tears,  tears  of  rapture  did  we  weep, 
As  up  we  clomb  the  sacred  steep ! 

'*  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  high 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify  I 
Wide,  wide  on  Salem's  mountun  stood 
Assembled  Israel's  multitude,  * 
Her  chiefs  and  princes  of  renown. 
Her  people  from  each  coast  and  town. 
Each  tribe  with  banner  and  with  word 
Of  joy  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
Ten  thousand  thousands  crowding  all 
The  mountain's  space  from  wall  to  wall, 
Hailing  each  late-arriving  crowd 
With  shouts  of  gratulation  loud, 
And  pointing  to  the  house  that  stands 
Earth's  joy,  the  glory  of  all  lands ! 
*  Behold,'  they  cry'd,  •  th*  abode  of  Him 
That  dwells  between  the  cherubim ! ' 

'*  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  high 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify  I 
As  Israel's  tribes,  from  every  gate 
Fast-flowing,  stood  all  congregate. 
Forth  stept  the  king  with  solemn  grace. 
And,  from  his  high  commanding  place. 
Gave  sign  that  Horeb's  ark  was  plac'd 
Beneath  the  cherubs*  wings  at  rest ; 
Whereat  the  people  for  a  time 
Stood  silent,  rapt  in  joy  sublime , 
Praise,  praise  in  evervheait  up-sprung, 
But  mute  was  each  o  erpowered  tongue  : 
Till  Asaph  forth  and  Heman  came. 
And  all  their  choristers  of  name, 
Arrayed  in  linen-garments  white. 
With  timbrels,  organs  of  delight, 
Psalteries  and  harps  of  golden  string, 
And  silver  cymbals,  glittering. 
Beside  the  altar's  horns  they  stood, 
And  struck  at  once  their  multitude 
Of  cymbals,  that  all  sweetly  ring. 
Psalteries  and  harps  of  golden  string ; 
Conjoined  with  these,  the  Levite  throng 
'Can  peal  their  tmmpets  loud  and  long, 
And  high  their  heav'n-ward  voices  raise 
In  one  harmonious  hymn  of  praise ; 
Praise,  praise  tiie  Lord,  (the  choirs  thus  sang 
That  court,  and  porch,  and  pillar  rang,) 
For  He  is  good ;  and  ever  sure 
His  tender  mercy  doth  endure  I 

"  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  high 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify  1 
The  people,  then,  that  tranced  stood 
In  ecstasy  of  prayerful  mood. 
From  that  heart-ravishment  awoke, 
And  all  at  once  the  silence  broke ; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  voices  joined 
As  if  from  one  enraptured  mind. 
Were  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  sang 
Till  all  Moriah's  mountain  rang ; 
Hinnom's  long  valley  caught  the  song. 
And  sent  it  to  the  lulls  along ; 
And  Judah's  hills  up-rolled  the  sound 
Wide  through  the  wilderness  profound. 

"  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  high 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify ! 
As  thus  the  hymn  of  praise  was  sung. 
And  trump,  harp,  cymbal,  pealed  and  rung. 
Behold  I  high  o  er  Moriah's  top 
Ueaven's  cloudless,  olMavesting  cop« 


Was  cleft  in  silence,  and  a  dame, 
From  God's  high  throne  descending,  came 
DoHTB  OB  the  altar  there  that  stood 
Heaped  with  large  sacrifrce  and  wood } 
J^jke  a  sun-beam  from  summer's  skies 
It  fell,  and  fired  the  sacrifice  i 
Enveloping  each  altar's  horn 
With  tongues  of  fire  that  wave  and  burn, 
Up-sending,  as  the  meats  consume. 
Sweet  nadl  of  rest,  enwrapt  in  fume. 

'*  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  high 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify  I 
Then  down  upon  the  temple  came 
A  glory  terrible  to  name, — 
The  glory  of  the  Lord,  too  bright. 
In  its  excess,  for  mortal  sight ; 
A  doud  of  amber-tinted  hue 
Attempered  it  to  Israel's  view ; 
It  hover'd  o'er  the  temple  bright. 
Filling  the  holy  place  with  light, — 
Light  unapproachable,  whose  blaze 
Dazzled  to  darkness  mortal  gaze ; 
Back  from  its  radiant  skirts,  retir'd 
The  priests,  nor  entrance  now  desir'd ; 
Aloof  in  holy  awe  they  stood ; 
Whilst  all  the  assembled  multitude 
Bowed  with  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
And  worshipp'd  low  with  rev'rent  sound  :— 
Eternal  praise  and  thanks  to  Him 
That  dwells  between  the  cherubim ; 
O  praise  the  Lord !  for  ever  sure 
His  tender  mercy  doth  endure  I 

"  Hearken,  my  sons,  how  He  on  high 
Did  Judah's  monarch  magnify  1 
Then  stept  forth  on  his  lofty  place 
Kixig  Solomon  with  royal  grace ; 
Hajestical  he  knelt,  and  spread 
High,  toward  heaven,  his  hands,  and  prayed. 
Then  to  the  people  turn'd  his  fiice. 
And  blessed  them  from  the  God  of  peace. 
And  bade  them  join  to  solemnize 
The  day  with  festal  sacrifice ; 
Whereat  prince,  people,  elder,  priest, 
Prepar'd  for  offering  and  for  feast ; 
Mountain  arid  valley  soon  were  clad 
With  tabernacles  green  and  glad, 
Whose  walls  were  willows,  interwove, — 
Whose  roofs,  the  spoils  of  palm-tree  grove ; 
And  twice  ten  thousand  oxen  slain, 
From  Zion  mount  to  Goath's  plain, 
Fum'd  tOMrards  heaven  in  sacrifice, 
Eiu-iching  with  sweet  smell  the  skies ; 
In  house,  and  court,  and  field,  and  street, 
High  feast  they  held,  with  joy  replete ; 
With  flesh  of  lamb,  and  kid,  and  kine. 
And  flagons  of  rejoicing  wine. 
That  every  fiice  with  bliss  shone  bright. 
Each  beart  was  ravish'd  with  delight ; 
Seven  days,  that  brought  nor  care,  nor  doy^ 
They  tarry'd  at  the  sacred  joy ; 
UntU,  at  last,  the  monarch  sent 
From  Salem  home  the  tribes,  who  went 
Joyous  each  Hebrew  to  his  tent. 
Grateful  and  glad  that  God  had  sho>vn 
His  goodness  thus  to  Solomon  1" 

Thus- in  his  cool  vine-mantled  bower. 
The  shepherd-sire  at  evening  hour, 
Rehears'd  of  Israel's  glorious  state. 
And  day  of  consecration  great ; 
WhiUt  on  his  aged  count  nance  hung 
His  grandsons  glad,  that  caught  the  soqg. 
And  on  their  mem'rics  grav'd  it  well. 
That  they  might  to  their  children  teQ 
The  glor^  past  of  Israel  I 
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Miscellaneous. 


A  bow  drawn  at  a  venture — In  the  fttit  1743,  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  had  resolved  to  go  to  America, 
and  had  engaged  his  passage  in  a  ship  that  was  to  sail  from 
Portsmou& ;  hut,  as  the  captain  afterwards  refused  to 
take  him,  "  for  fear  of  his  spoiling  the  sailors,"  he  was 
ohliged  to  go  to  Plymouth.  While  staying  there  he 
frequently  preached,  and  an  attempt  having  been  re- 
cently made  to  murder  him  in  his  bed,  much  attention 
was  excited,  and  many  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him. 
While  he  was  one  day  preaching,  Mr  Tanner,  who  was 
at  work  as  a  ship-builder  at  a  distance,  heard  his  voice, 
and  resolved,  with  five  or  six  of  his  companions,  to  ^o 
and  drive  him  from  the  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  filled  their  pockets  with  stones.  When, 
however,  Mr  T.  drew  near,  and  heard  Whitefield  ear- 
nestly inviting  sinners  to  Christ,  he  was  filled  with 
astonishment,  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he  went 
home  with  his  mind  deeply  impressed.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening  he  again  attended,  and  heard  Mr  Whitefield 
on  the  sin  of  those  who  crucified  the  Redeemer.  After 
he  had  expatiated  on  their  guilt,  he  appeared  to  look 
intently  on  Mr  Tanner,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  energy, 
*•  Thou  art  the  man ! "  These  words  powerfully 
affeetcd  Mr  T. ;  he  felt  his  iniquities  to  be  awfully 
great,  and  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  he  cried,  "  Grod  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  The  preacher  then  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  the  free  and  abundant  grace  of 
Jesus,  which  he  commanded  to  be  preached  among  the 
very  people  who  had  murdered  him  ;  a  gleam  of  hope 
entered  his  heart,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  Christ. 
This  sermon  was  made  eminently  useful  to  many  other 
persons.    • 

Obookiah The  ways  of  Jehovah  in  making  some 

persons  the  partakers  of  his  spiritual  favours,  and  in 
preparing  others  for  the  full  discharge  of  Christian  du- 
ties, are  frequently  very  remarkable.  When  the  late 
Rev.  S.  J.  Mills,  a  truly  valuable  labourer  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause  in  America,  and  afterwards  himself  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen,  first  went  to  New  Haven  in 
Connecticut  to  study  theology,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  heathen  youth,  from  the  Sandwich  IsUuids, 
named  Obookiah,  who  had  been  very  remarkably  saved 
from  death,  when  his  parents  and  others  were  killed, 
and  who  was  now  ardently  desirous  of  instruction.  He 
became  the  servant,  the  pupil,  the  companion  of  Mr 
Mills,  was  subsequently  called  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  famished  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  prosperous 
school  in  connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions. 

John  Bunyan. — The  celebrated  author  of  the  Pilgrim*s 
Progress  experienced  several  remarkable  providential 
deliverances.  Once  he  fell  into  the  river  Ouse ;  and 
at  another  time  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  drowned.  But  the  most  singular  instance 
of  his  preservation  occurred  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  became  a  soldier, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  in  1645,  being  drawn 
out  to  stand  sentinel,  another  soldier  in  the  same  com- 
pany  desired  to  take  his  place :  he  consented,  and  his 
companion  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a  musket-ball,  and 
killed. 

A  South  Sea  Youth,^The  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  when 
describing  the  idolatry  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  in- 
forms us  that  when  they  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
their  idols,  a  youth  educated  in  the  school  at  Eimeo, 
very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  This  interesting 
and  intelligent  young  man,  whose  name  was  Aberahama, 
was  marked  out  as  a  victim;  and  when  the  priest's 
servants  came  to  take  him,  he  fled,  but  was  pursued, 
shot  at,  and  wounded.  When  he  fell,  he  crawled 
among  the  bushes,  and  eluded  the  discovery  of  bis  pur- 
luere,  though  they  several  time  passed  the  place  of 


his  retreat  in  search  of  him.  When  lOfjiA  chm.  se 
crept  down  to  his  fnenda,  who  dresied  Im  wwhAmbA 
removed  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  lived  to  cs^ 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  the  meattf 
imparting  them  to  others. 

[The  following  anecdotes  have  been  IbnrarM  t3 
us  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Ralph  of  Liverpool,  in  the  ceom 
of  whose  experience  they  occurred :] 

Nature  perverted  by  Superttition — ^Mr  Bennet,  if- 
pointed  to  visit  the  stations  of  the  London  Mtsaici&arT 
Society,  once  related  the  following,  aimong  other  aaer- 
dote's,  to  me : — "  A  native  of  Otaheite,  who  had  liccr 
embraced  the  Gospel,  was  brought  before  the  Ckar- 
for  having  relapsed  into  heathenism,  by  pUcsnc  sa&- 
water  in  a  cocoa-nut  for  the  spirit  of  his  departed  ^ 
to  feed  upon ;  it  being  a  belief  of  the  country  that  tb- 
intercourse  may  be  obtained  with  spirits  after  they 
leave  the  world.  «  Me  leave  Word  of  God  for  old  •> 
perstitions ? '  said  he,  with  great  emoticKi.  *  No,  in. 
Word  of  God  grow  big  tree  in  my  heart.'  Whik  ie 
was  thus  defending  himself,  the  accuser  rushed  cm  ei 
the  party  assembled,  and  returned  with  the  proof '•" 
his  guilt  in  his  hand,  the  cocoa-nut  with  the  ynttr  r 
if,  and  set  it  down  before  him.  •  Me  \euye  Wr^rtl  f.' 
God?  No,  never,  never  I'  again  he  exrlnimcd,  vd 
uncommon  sensitiveness ;  but,  hanging  bis  head  b  iz 
great  grief,  he  added,  *  My  wife  and  I  were  ver%  foov 
of  each  other.  We  lived  together  happily  for  ua> 
years.  Leave  Word  of  God?  No,  no!  But  I  ja< 
thought,  she  might  possibly  return  to  me,  and  so  1  pr. 
down  the  cocoa-nut  and  water,  lest  she  might  camttcA 
take  a  little. ' " 

Hell  on  Earth, — A  young  man,  who  had  spent  a  U' 
of  irreligion,  though  often  warned  of  his  dangvr.  ^ 
length  was  seized  with  a  fatal  sickness.  After  isr- 
quently  parrying  a  request  to  send  for  a  cler(r>mftE, 
with  the  common  answer,  "  I  have  never  done  haroi  t 
any  one,"  he  reluctantly  consented  to  have  one.  Ti". 
clergyman  paid  several  visits  without  any  apparent  »>.-- 
cess.  Delirium  came  on;  and,  suddenlj*,  while  tL- 
clergyman  was  on  his  way  to  him  once  mere,  i 
clasped  his  hands,  and  screaming,  with  a  voire  hear^  *' 
the  distance  of  several  streets,  and  remembered  lo;i^  ate - 
as  all  but  preternatural,  he  uttered  the  word^  *"  ¥df, 
fire,  fire  I  "  and,  in  a  few  moments,  expired. 

Heavenly  Trading, — A  child,  in  a  commercial  »x> 
munity,  on  being  asked,  **  What  is  tinoe  ?  "  repht-ii 
*<  Time  is  our  principal,  and  the  use  we  make  ot  it .: 
the  interest." 

Nature  in  Heaven, — "  Mamma,"  said  a  child  on  \e 
death-bed,  whose  brother  John  had  departed  at  ^ 
equally  early  period,  a  few  years  previous,  in  the  pc^- 
session  of  like  precious  fiiith,  *'  do  you  think  we  ^ta». 
know  each  other  in  heaven  ?  "  "  Yes  I  my  dear,^  repoc* 
she ;  "for  God  will  deny  us  no  happiness  coo»Lt<:r 
with  his  glory,  and  that  is  not  inconastent  with  u* 
**  Oh !  then,"  exchumed  she,  "  how  Johnny  and  I  «C 
run  to  meet  you  when  you  come  there  I " 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  FAITH. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Coemack,  D.D., 

Minister  of  Stow. 

No.  V. 

AVIEttON  TO  DITINE  REVELATION,  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
rORITT  AND  HOUNESa — ORIGIN  OF  IDOLATRY^HIS- 
TORXCALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

We  have  seen  that  faith  is  a  commanded  duty, 
and  a  reasonable  one,  and  that  the  objections  urged 
against  it,  however  plausible,  are  utterly  untenable. 
But  this  being  the  case,  whence  comes  the  acknow- 
ledged prevalence  of  unbelief,  and  whence  the  doubts 
and  darkness  which  the  true  believer  himself  so 
often  and  <60  painfully  feels,  and  which  he  so  bitterly 
laments  ?  Some  illustrations,  derived  from  indu- 
bitable facts,  and  the  history  of  our  race,  will  afford 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions. 

We  have  dready  alluded  to  the  fact  that  error 
in  doctrine  of  a  practical  nature,  is  more  readily 
believed  than  truth  ;  and  have  generally  referred  to 
the  cause,  which  is,  that  error  or  corruption  in 
doctrine,  is  more  congenial  to  human  nature  in  its 
present  state,  than  that  which  inculcates  purity  and 
holiness.  To  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  fact,  is  of 
no  small  value,  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
practical  bearing  which  it  may  be  expected  to 
have  on  the  moral  principles,  and  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  believer's  mind,  regarding  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  struggles  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  with  a  <*  heart  that  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."  The  more  intelli- 
gently, also,  that  he  understands  his  actual  position, 
his  own  feebleness,  and  the  treachery  of  his  enemies 
within,  ever  ready  to  surrenderthe  citadel  of  theheart 
to  his  enemies  without :  the  more  will  he  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  distrusting  himself,  and  his  feeble  pur- 
poseS)  and  of  placing  his  whole  reliance  on  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  in  whom  alone  is  everlasting  strength. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  estab- 
lishing our  position,  regarding  that  tendency  in 
our  nature,  which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much 
evil  and  unbelief,  is  by  a  reference  to  the  history 
of  mankind  $  and  the  evidence  it  affords  is  uni- 
form and  undeviating  in  every  age  and  region,  and 
among  every  tribe  and  kindred  of  the  human  race. 

Important  illustrations  might  be  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  revela- 
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tion  with  those  of  human  systems,  particularly  as 
they  regard  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  moral  obligation.  lu 
glancing  at  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  as 
set  before  us  in  Scripture,  we  behold  it  infinitely 
glorious,  and  transcendently  sublime,  exhibiting 
unspotted  holiness,  inflexible  justice,  undeviating 
veracity,  unerring,  though  unsearchable,  wisdom, 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  immutability; 
and  yet  so  gracious,  and  so  compassionate  is  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  that  his  <<  goodness  is  over  all 
his  works;"  nay,  as  a  comprehensive  whole  it  is 
said,  "  God  is  love."  When,  again,  we  look  at 
the  leading  aim  in  all  human  systems,  we  find  that 
it  is  to  bnng  down  the  Deity  to  a  level  with  hu- 
manity, or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  make 
God  **  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves.*  In 
proceeding  to  make  the  manifestations  of  the 
tendency  of  our  corrupt  nature,  we  shall  see  that 
what  may  be  called  the  religion  of  human  nature 
is  ever  the  same  in  all  the  multifarious  modifica- 
tions of  heathenism,  Hinduism,  Popery,  and 
Mohamedism.  In  all  of  them  we  perceive  one 
uniform  and  undeviating  effort  to  tupenede  divine 
truth,  by  substituting  such  errors  as  favour  the 
indulgence  of  the  various  passions  and  propensi- 
ties of  carnal  and  corrupted  man. 

Now,  when  we  speak  of  superseding  divine 
truth,  it  is  implied  that  men  were  always  in  pos- 
session of  it,  till  they  put  it  away  for  something 
else  that  was  more  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  mat- 
ters of  fact  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  they  did 
this  in  contempt  of  the  most  striking  and  over- 
whelming evidence,  with  a  degree  of  haste,  and 
with  a  degree  of  headlong  recklessness,  that  would 
appear  utterlv  incredible,  if  it  were  not  utterly 
undeniable.  The  explanation  of  the  wonder  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tendency,  or  rather  irresistible 
and  headlong  propensity  in  men  to  make  God 
<*  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves,"  or,  in 
the  striking  words  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  because 
"  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge." Rom.  i.  28.  In  the  brevity  indispensably 
requisite  in  such  papers  and  such  a  work  as  this, 
things  of  importance  occur,  which  it  is  necessaiy 
to  pass  over  unnoticed,  or  to  introduce  with  a 
superficialness  of  allusion  that  is  disadvantageous 
to  the  subject.    In  this  slight  and  supecficialwaj^ 
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we  must  at  present  notice  a  very  common  exprea- 
sion,  essentia  .to,  this  topic,  anjl  thftt  is,  ^he  "reli- 
gion of  nature,"  or  "  natural  religion.*'  Deep  is 
5ie  delusion  involved  in  the  expression  as  it  is 
commonly  used.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  na- 
tural religion^  as  signifying  the  religion  which 
nature  teaches,  has  a  true  and  most  important 
meaning.  The  Scriptures  teach  pa  that  this  reli- 
gion of  nature,  or  this  religion  which  nature 
teaches,  is  so  precise  and  clear  in  the  instructions 
it  gives,  as  to  leave  him  who  continues  unin- 
formed "  without  excuse."  "  The  heavens  declare 
tlie  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There 
is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Ps.  xix.  1-4.  So  speaks  the  Psalmist 
generally ;  and  let  us  now  hear  the  Apostle  more 
particularly  in  the  application  of  the  subject : 
"  The  wrath  of  God,"  says  he,  "  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness ;  because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them  :  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  the^  are 
without  excused'  Rom.  i.  18-20.  What  can  be 
more  definite  as  to  the  precision  and  fulness  of  the 
lessons  of  nature  on  the  great  matters  of  religion  ?  It 
is  here  affirmed  to  be  so  complete,  that  if  there  were 
ft  disposition  to  receive  instruction  and  follow  it, 
there  would  be  no  deficiency  inknowledge,norinthe 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  God  requires  of  bis 
intelligent  creatures.   "  They  are  without  excuse." 

But  as  the  expression  **  natural  religion"  is 
generally  used,  it  implies  that  man  is  left  to  find 
out  religion  for  himself  from  what  nature  teaches. 
Now,  we  have  seen,  that  if  he  were  so  left,  he 
>vould  be  "  without  excuse"  if  he  did  not  receive 
sufficient  instruction.  But  we  now  go  on  to  show 
that  he  never  was  so  left,  that  he  never  was  with- 
out divine  revelation,  except  when  he  put  it  away 
from  him,  which  he  always  speedily  did,  because 
he  "  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  ms  knowledge." 
Let  the  reader  mark  the  significant  manner  in 
which  the  word  "  retain"  is  here  used.  We  can- 
not "  retain"  a  thing  till  we  are  first  put  in  pos- 
session of  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  thing  that  we  do 
"  not  like  to  retain,"  we  are  likely  to  fall  upon  vari- 
ous contrivances  to  get  rid  of  it ;  or,  if  possible,  and 
if  the  thing  be  susceptible  of  it,  we  may  mould  and 
modify  it  into  something  suited  to  our  taste,  and 
which  we  shall  then  like  to  retain.  Now,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  history  of  mankind  in  regard  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  from  the  first  sin 
in  Eden  onward  through  all  their  generations. 

Communion  with  God  constituted  the  felicity 
of  the  first  pair  in  Paradise,  and  therefore  they 

ressed  a  right  knowledge  of  his  nature,  in  so 
as  finite  creatures  can  comprehend  it.    But 


mark  the  change  which  immediatdy  Uplkiwedt^tf 
first  transgressioiu  The  oqw  imbappy  paix  ba 
to  dlsrob«  the  Divine  Bein^of  his  attrilMiSfeLiid 
to  act  towards  him  as  if  he  were  altogether  »^ 
an  one  as  themselves  ;  for  <<  Adstin  and  his  vi? 
bid  themselves  from  the  praseac^e  of  t^  Lut 
God  among  the  trees  of  the  garden/*  Hccj 
no  small  degree  of  practical  atheism  ;  for  vberc 
now  are  the  attributes  of  omaiscien^  voA  aDi&* 
presence?'  The  promised  seed  of  the  woouai 
however,  appears  \m  have  been  connected  vitk  &: 
immediate  revelation  of  mercy  addressed  to  &a- 
ners  as  such,  and  hence  the  sacrifices  of  Cm  ui 
Abel  prefiguring  the  true  sacrifice  for  sin  is  iLe 
fulness  of  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Ua: 
penitent  Adam  and  righteous  Ahei  wooMooe- 
municate  to  others  tiie  divine  knowledge  wk^i 
they  themselves  bad  immediately  received  fictr 
the  Most  High. .  In  looking  at  the  whole  pcrni 
before  the  flood,  we  have  Adam,  who  live>l  aetH' 
to  the  days  of  Noah,  the  *<  preacher  of  ngbkeGe- 
ness } "  and  Enodi,  the  ancestor  of  Noah,  v^. 
(luring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lives  of  \sl 
of  them,  gave  such  a  respletident  ezanipls  cf  % 
devoted  servant  of  heaven,  that  he  is  said  to  bi?: 
''  walked  with  God ;"  and  then  he  was  tiaasuid 
to  heaven  without  tasting  of  death, — ^vU  b 
was  not ;  for  God  took  him."  In  the  aaeaatiotf. 
the  world  had  the  benefit  of  his  example  and  in- 
struction, for  a  period  of  more  than  thiVe  hoodrtti 
years.  Here,  then,  we  have  direct  revda&Ba 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  and  aU  that  wn 
requisite  was,  that  men  should  ha^e  **'  retaiaiid' 
that  knowledge.  And  what  is  the  divine  tec- 
mony  regarding  the  antediluvian  race  ?  ^  Q^ 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  ia  tb 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  th^tmgki 
of  hii  heart  was  only  evil  continftaifym"  For  u 
hundretl  and  twenty  years  before  the  awfal  cate- 
trophe  of  the  flood,  the  *<  preacher  of  nghteo** 
ness"  lifted  his  warning  voice,  deliveriop  a  ine$»^ 
from  God  himself,  which  men  would  net  reoeiT^. 
but  treated  it  with  mockery  and  insoit* 

We  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  jadgntft 
by  which  the  whole  human  race  was  destAvivl 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  familj  coasisla^ 
of  eight  souls,  the  head  of  that  faauhr  htt^ 
Noah,  the  preacher  of  righteonsaeas.  B«t  kt  u 
reflect  on  the  impressive  circumstanoes  ia  vbks 
that  family  had  been  instructed  io  the  k]wwkdb» 
of  God,  and  the  awful  events  hj  which  it  v» 
enforced,  as  well  as  the  earnestness  and  s&eocs 
with  which  Noah  must  have  pOKticailj  v^ 
home  his  divine  instruction.  Did  net  IheM  pr- 
sons,  at  least,  ^'  retain"  the  hnowlsdtge  of  Ge< ' 
How  far  otherwise,  let  the  tower  of  Babciirr.- 
ness  I  That  fruit  and  monamenl  of  idoJslZT  «k« 
reared  less  than  a  hundred  years  afto  the  dn^d. 
and  while,  we  have  reason  io  beiteve^  «l  ikane 
who  were  xniracnlonaly  saved  £nHa  that  aeic^ 
catastrophe  were  yet  alive^  being  two  hon&vd  ani 
fifty  years  before  the  death  of  No^  Tht  Isr^ 
of  Abraham  was  just  about  'v** — if  nrtmiii 
with  the  death  of  Noah ;  and  the  caUiag^  of  i» 
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Ikther  of  ths  iudifcl  took  place  ia  the  seTatity- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  At  that  time  the  whole 
^virorld  WM  Mmk  in  the  abomiBations  of  idolatry ; 
not  one  Iwd  •<  retained'*  the  knowledge  of  God, 
till  it  was  again  direcdyeonunumcated  to  Abraham, 
r^ow,  to  Uiis  patrisrch  the  Lord  himself  beers 
this  testimony ;  ^  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  duldienp  and  his  hous^old  after  himi 
«iid  they  eheU  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord»  to  do 
justice  and  jvdgaMnt.*'  Geo.  xviii.  19-  Here, 
then,  IS  eTidenee  tint  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  was  again  imparted  to  the  descendants  and 
retainers  of  Ahraham,  who  was  a  prince  of  power 
and  iaHnence  in  his  day.  The  covenant  made 
with  Aknham  was  renewed  to  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  when,  the  time  of  deliTeranoe  frona  Egyptian 
bondage  approedied,  the  distinguished  prophet 
Moses  was  raised  np  as  the  immediate  amlwssador 
of  God  to  the  Iisraelitea.  But  did  thej^  •'like  to 
retain  the  knowledge  of  God"  thus  imparted? 
Think  of  them  beholding  the  wonders  in  £g>pt 
and  at  the  Red  Sea»  with  daily  manifestations  of 
the  divine  power  and  piesenoe  ia  the  wiklerneas ; 
and  then  think  of  them  at  t^e  very  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  the  divine  glory  was  displayed  annd 
thiinderingst  and  lightnings,  and  blackness,  and 
tempest ;  and  then  mark  them  as  they  fashion  the 
golden  <»if  and  worship  it  The  whole  subse* 
qoent  history  of  this  highly  favoured  people  is  a 
continued  demonstration  of  their  dishxe  to  retain 
the  knowledge  of  God.  "  To  them  were  com- 
mitted the  osacles  of  God,''  and  to  them  were 
eent,  ftom  time  to  time,  special  messengers  and 
commissioned  prophets;  but  they  contiaued  to 
multiply  their  idols,  and  increase  th^  transgies- 
aions,  till  they  were  driven  into  captivity.  From 
that  time,  indeed,  it  appears  that  they  had  ceased 
to  worship  mateiial  idols  of  silver  and  gold,  wood 
and  stone ;  but  not  less  really  were  they  guilty  of 
idolatry,  which  consists  in  giving  to  anything  else 
that  place  in  the  heart  which  belongs  to  God. 
They  read  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  their  syna- 
gogues ;  but  they  contrived  to  render  thisnnavBil- 
ing,  for,  by  their  traditions,  l&ey  made  the  Word  | 
of  God  of  none  effiect.  How  they  dealt  with  Je- ' 
hovah's  message  of  mercy  by  his  well  beloved  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  with  wicked  hands  the^  cru- 
cified and  skyw,  is  .too  well  known  to  be  noticed. 

With  vsapeot  to  heathen  nations,  we  have  seen  | 
that  they  became  eneh  by  puttmg  away  from  them 
the  knowledge  of  God  communicated  to  them  ait 
various  periods  of  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  the 
warnings  of  Jewish  prophets,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  Soriptures  in  the  Greek  translation,  com- 
monly called  the  -^ptuagint.  In  the  very  days 
of  our  Saviour  md  his  apostles,  the  doctnnes  of 
the  Gospel  b^an  to  be  corrupted,  till  at  length, 
in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short  period,  the 
Papal  power,  in  all  the  predicted  lineaments  of  < 
the  <<iman>of  ein,'*  had  the  greater  pert  of  the  pro- ' 
fessingChrietian  world  ^subjected  to  his  iron  eway. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  contented  to  re- 1 
tain  the  Scriptures ;  while,  by  their  traditions, 
they  rendered  them  of  none -effect.    But  the  cor- 


ruptions of  the  ''  man  of  sin,**  that  **  mystery  of 
iniquity,*^  were  so  gross  and  palpably  at  variance 
with  the  Word  of  God,  that  so  long  as  that  Word 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  at  once  detected.  Recourse  was  therefore 
had  to  the  bolder  but  indispensable  measure,  of 
withdrawing  the  pure  Word  of  God  from  the 
people  altoeetiier.  To  have  <<  retained**  it,  would 
have  mined  the  dark  projects  of  the  <<  man  of  sin." 
It  seems  superfluous  farther  to  iUustmte  the 
prevalence  of  infidelity,  and  ignorance  of  the  true 
God,  by  referring  to  the  true  cause  of  it, — the 
love  of  iniquity.  Divine  truth  being  coiTupt^ 
or  put  away,  idolatry,  the  handmaid  of  iniquity, 
ana  the  agent  of  Satan,  beyond  all  other  causes^ 
was  introduced.  <<  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise^  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of 
the  inoormptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  aad  creeping  things.*'  Rom.  i.  22,  23% 
When  men  had  once  given  way  to  the  propensity 
of  consideriiig  God  such  an  one  as  themselves^ 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  excesses  to  which  the 
abominationfi  of  iniquity  might  be  carried.  Hence 
hnman  paaaionsp  and  even  vices,  were  ascribed  to 
the  objects  of  worship,  which  were  multiplied 
without  end.  Particular  deities  were  represented 
aa  patrons  of  particnlar  vices ;  and  the  worship 
offered  to  them,  consisted  in  the  practice  of  tha 
vices  of  whidi  they  were  patnms.  Now  all  this 
took  place,  not  in  some  r^ion  or  period  of  pecu- 
liar debaaement,  butiinivenally,  and  in  every  age; 
not  ia  the  savage  haunts  of  some  tribe  of  singu- 
lar poUutioB  and  barbarism,  but  in  the  polished 
states  of  Grreeoe  and  Rome,  whose  boasted  hter^ 
atm-e  is  set  before  as,  in  onr  youthful  days,  aa 
models  of  taste  and  elegance.  But  we  condnde  ^ 
end  let  It  be  remembwed,  that  ignorance  of  the 
true  God,  wherever  and  whenever  it  has  existedt 
is  not  to  be  aacribed  to  the  impeasibihty  of  ob# 
taining  the  knowledge,  hot  to  the  reeoJiBte  deter« 
mination  not  to  retain  it  What  pcoves  thia» 
proves  farther  the  great  Iscility  with  which  men 
will  receive  any  doctrine,  however  absurd  and  pal* 
pably  at  variance  with  common  sense,  provided  it 
favour  the  indulgence  of  vicious  propeneitiei.  It  ia 
this  alone  that,  in^an  enlightened  i^;e,  can  aooovnt 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  monstrous  absur- 
dities and  moral  abominations  of  the  <*  mystery  of  ioi^ 
quity,"  or  ^<  the  beast.*  Another  thing  that  natnr« 
ally  follows  from  the  facts  adduced,  is  the  difficulty 
of  believing  the  pure  truth  of  God,  as  unfolded  iA 
his  Word ;  not  because  of  difficulties  which  the  nn* 
derstanding  has  to  encounter,  but  just  because  of 
the  purity,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  it  dedarea 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  divine  &vour,  but  which 
purity  is  the  utter  aversion  of  the  carnal  man. 
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of  July  17d4.  tn  the  early  period  of  life  he  gave  in- 
dications of  n  frankness  and  vivacity  of  disposition, 
tyfaich,  white  it  was  pleasin?  to  his  parents,  led  them 
to  fear  that  he  might  hecomc  an  easy  prey  to  tempta- 
tion. The  utmost  attention,  therefore,  was  paid  to 
his  religious  education,  and  though  no  traces  of  piety 
were  observable  in  his  character  for  several  years,  it 
was  nltimately  seen  that  the  labours  and  prayers  of  his 
pious  father  and  mother  were  far  from  being  ineffectual. 
Re  lived  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  de- 
claration, "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Though, 
in  bia  b<^hood,  however,  no  marks  were  observable 
of  his  having  undergone  a  saving  change  of  heart,  his 
conduct  even  then  was  such  as  to  shov/,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  inattentive  to  divine  things.  In  the  con- 
versation of  his  superiors  in  age,  he  seemed  to  take  a 
lively  interest,  more  especially  when  serious  suljects 
were  the  tojiic  of  consideration.  The  hints  occasionally 
dropped  on  such  occasions,  were  not  lost  upon  the  re- 
flecting mind  of  the  boy.  He  dwelt  upon  them  in  his 
own  thoughts,  and  the  effect  roust  have  been  of  the 
ttiost  salutary  kind.  The  impressions  thus  produced 
were  cherished  by  the  judicious  training  of  his  fii- 
ther,  who,  though  immersed  in  the  laborious  and 
harassing  duties  of  an  extensive  medical  practice, 
sought  frequent  opportunities  of  implanting  in  the 
mind  of  his  affectionate  boy  the  principles  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

The  elementary  education  of  Elias  preparatory  to 
his  entering  college,  was  intrusted  to  the  Rev.  Her- 
man Daggett,  under  whose  care  he  made  great  progress 
in  the  acquisition,  not  merely  of  knowledge,  but  also 
of  those  habits  of  order,  and  accuracy,  and  punctuality, 
which  are  of  essential  service  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  To  the  love  of  arrangement  which  he  had  thus 
imbibed,  it  may  have  been  owing,  that  he  evinced  at 
college  so  decided  a  predilection  for  natural  history. 
He  was  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
was  enrolled  a  student  of  Yale  College,  and  yet  at  that 
early  period,  he  distinguished  himself  among  his  class- 
mates, by  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  study  of 
natural  objects.  In  after-life,  indeed,  he  himself  re- 
gretted that  his  attention  during  his  academical  career 
had  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  such  studies,  while 
many  of  the  other  no  less  important  departments  of 
Imowlcdge  had  been  comparatively  neglected. 

For  some  years  after  he  entered  college,  Mr  Cor- 
nelius is  described  by  his  companions  as  having  been 
"  a  very  thoughtless  young  man."  Not  that  his  habits 
were  openly  vicious,  but  both  in  thought  and  affection, 
this  world  was  his  all.  He  was  walking  after  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  after  the  evil  imaginations  of  his 
own  heart.  To  have  proceeded  in  such  a  course,  would 
have  been  inevitable  ruin,  and  Mr  Cornelius  had  reason 
to  praise  God,  both  in  time  and  throughout  eternity, 
that  in  His  gracious  Providence  he  was  now  arrested 
in  his  career  of  heedlessness  and  consummate  folly. 
The  Almighty  had  much  work  in  store  for  him,  as  well 
■8  for  numbers  of  his  fellow-students ;  and,  therefore, 
he  poured  upon  the  college  a  copious  and  refireshing  rain 
of  his  heavenly  influences.  A  revival  took  place,  dur- 
ing which  many  were  effectually  turned  to  the  love  and 
the  service  of  God.  Among  these  was  the  individual 
whose  history  we  are  now  relating.     The  revival  is 


thus  described  by  one  of  his  oorapanSont  who  mtyaair 
a  subject  of  it : — 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  not  toHtinii'v 
history  of  revivals  of  religion,  that  there  existei  itib 
time  in  college,  and  espedalJy  in  the  Mniar  dia, 
several  instances,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  uHnz 
reflection  on  religious  truth,  produced  by  csuses  brirr 
no  connection  with  each  other.  A  few  indiTidsk!, 
during  the  preceding  term,  bad  been  led  to  ombU 
volumes  on  practical  theology,  and  bad  adfincfdwk 
in  their  serious  inquiries,  as  to  introduce  prayer  is  tk- 
rooros.  They  were  deeply  impressed  with  Ute  ii&- 
portance  of  religion,  during  the  vacation,  or  st  a  prerlju 
period,  by  the  last  >ramings  of  a  pious  mother,  ud  h 
various  other  ways ;  and  yet,  on  their  return  to  coBeR, 
no  communication  was  made  on  the  sobject,  )Kmi 
the  walls  of  private  rooms.  My  room-mate  sad  m.TiBt 
had  been  accustomed,  for  a  season,  to  unite  with  oc^ 
other  in  prayer,  but  farther  than  this,  had  coocand 
our  emotions  in  our  own  bosoms.  Happening  u  Ik 
in  a  room  opposite,  near  the  commencement  of  *> 
term,  my  class-mates  said,  '  It  is  thought  that  ConeB 
has  become  attentive  to  the  rahject  of  rehfioi,  iti 
that  that  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  bis  oounteaBr 
The  worda  came  to  me  with  ^eat  weight,  thoupi 
made  little  or  no  reply.  My  room,  in  the  appoimiaas 
of  Providence,  was  directly  under  that  of  Cone!io}\ 
and  according  to  college  custom,  we  visited  escb  otbr* 
frequently.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  dsT,  if  lt> 
member  correctly,  after  the  students  hid  gmeril' 
retired  for  the  night,  perceiving  that  the  occvputid 
the  room  above  were  up,  from  some  indefinite  oMtire, 
or  light  errand,  I  went  to  Cornelius's  door,  lai!  a; 
knocking,  was  admitted,  though  I  was  surprised  to  iri 
that  the  door  had  been  locked.  Af^er  a  few  wordi  W 
passed  between  us,  he  said,  '  We  were  about  to  taffr 
in  prayer,  and  I  presume  you  will  have  no  obje^tioan 
join  with  us.'  He  then  kneeled  down  with  hii  rooa* 
mate,  and  poured  forth  such  a  prayer  as  1  bsd  oefr 
heard  before.  The  wliole  ardour  of  his  moI  r.* 
directed  towards  heaven,  in  supplications  for  blp^<3:r 
on  ourselves  and  others.  The  next  day  he  «*ie^* 
our  room,  and  earnestly  entreated  us  to  commcoce  ^'' 
him  immediately  in  seeking  salvation.  Our  hnt» 
were  full  before ;  and  this  led  to  a  free  commumatA 
of  our  feelings.  We  now  became  earnest  in  ocr  !:>■ 
quiries,  and  soon  it  was  found  that  others  wtr;  ji 
similar  state  of  mind." 

In  reference  to  the  same  all-important  event,  isot^ 
fellow-student  of  Mr  Cornelius,  thus  ^vrites:— 

"  When  the  little  college  church  awoke  frors  :'i 
guilty  slumbers,  and  as  the  result,  the  e/fa«ioiii'i--' 
Holy  Spirit  was  earnestly  sought  and  ronfideii*'.' f- 
pect<»d,  I  well  remember,  that  we  considered  Conifi'^ 
as  likely  to  become  a  leading  opposer  of  the  wort  3< 
God,  and  on  that  aooovnt,  periiapa,  he  was  aadc  the  <•  • 
ject  of  special  prayer.  A  revivid  commenced,  i^  \ 
our  inexpressible  joy,  he,  if  not  the  Bnt,  wu<»s^> 
the  first  awakened.  He  early  disclosed  to  me  tk ''  ' 
of  his  mind.  There  was  something  about  hiffl«  ^■'^ 
excited  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  case.  IC*  ^ 
victions  were  unusually  deep  and  painfoL  Oft^ 
character  of  God,  as  a  holy,  righteous,  and  tom^fi 
being,  of  the  purity  of  his  law,  and  the  eztest  d  ^ 
requirements,  of  the  entire  depravity  of  hit  own  ^^ 
and  the  sinfulness  of  his  past  life,  he  had  vt:j!^ 
perceptions.  Of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  *  thr  a**™ 
mind  is  enmity  against  God,*  he  had  most  diHR*^ 
proof  in  his  own  experience.  He  mw  thtf  k  s« 
in  the  hands  of  God,  who  was  reaaonable  is  ha  ^ 
mands,  and  would  be  just  in  condemning  the  bbb^- 
But  his  heart  rose  at  times  in  fearful  r«beUioa  t^ 
his  Maker.  Like  the  '  bullock  unaccustomed  to  t» 
yoke,'  he  struggled  and  seemed  determined  not  tv  «> 
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mit;  and  I  trembled  lest  the  Spirit  thus  resisted, 
would  ■  let  him  alone/  The  anguish  of  his  soul  was 
almost  insupportable." 

For  some  weeks  this  distressed  state  of  miud  con- 
tinued. He  felt  like  the  Psaln&ist  of  old,  that  **  against 
God,  against  God  alone  he  had  offended."  Casting 
himself,  therefore,  with  unreserved  conAdence  upon  the 
divine  mercy  as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ,  he  found  peace 
and  rest  in  his  soul.  A  holy  serenity  now  pervaded  his 
heart,  and  exhibited  itself  in  his  outward  deportment. 

Early  in  June  1813,  Mr  Cornelius  became  a  member 
of  the  Church  in  Yale  College.  And  from  that  period 
he  continued  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  maintain  a 
consistent  walk  and  conversation.  -  He  now  directed 
his  thoughts  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  with  that 
view  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  imder  the 
late  eminent  President  Dwight.  Religion  he  felt  to 
be  his  all  in  all,  and  his  grand  desire  was,  that  others 
around  him  might  become  partakers  of  the  same  blessed 
hope.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  the  revival  which  took  place  in  Yale  College  during 
the  winter  of  1814-16.  His  ardent  zeal  on  that  oc- 
casion*  is  thus  noticed  by  one  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  institution : — 

**Tbe  piety  of  Mr  Cornelius  was  of  the  active 
kind.  He  felt  for  the  souls  of  those  young  men  whose 
scepticism,  if  not  infidelity,  recalled  to  mind  his  own 
former  life  when  '  without  God  and  without  hope  in 
the  world.*  In  some  of  our  usual  or  stated  prayer- 
meetings,  attended  by  Mr  Ingersoll,  and  a  few  other 
pious  students,  who  are  now  useful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  a  proposal  was  made  for  renewed  and  increased 
exertion  on  the  part  of  Christiana  in  behalf  of  the  fear- 
fid  state  of  impenitent  students.  I  cannot,  at  this  dis- 
tant period  of  eighteen  years,  state  by  whom  this  pro- 
position was  made,  but  as  we  looked  to  brother  Cor- 
nelius as  a  lender  in  those  meetings,  I  am  induced  to 
attribute  it  to  him.  We  accordingly  agreed  to  meet 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  before  prayers,  in  the 
chapel.  In  a  short  time,  students  began  to  feel  anxi- 
ous. 

**  About  eighty  were  numbered  as  fruits  of  the  re- 
vival in  the  institution,  besides  many  other  persons  in 
the  dty.  Though  a  number  afterwards  gave  reason 
to  believe  they  had  deceived  themselves,  yet  it  was  a 
glorious  revival,  and  mauy  will  for  ever  bless  God  that 
Cornelius  was  there,  and  labotired  for  their  salvation." 

About  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  on 
the  shores  of  America  of  four  or  five  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  a  deep  interest  was  awakened  in  the 
Tuinds  of  many  Christians.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  foreign  mission  school,  which  owed  its  origin 
in  a  great  measure  to  Mr  Cornelius.  He  used  every 
possible  means  of  rousing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  scheme,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage. In  the  course  of  this  year  he  left  college,  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  retired  study  at  Fairhaven.  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ncwhaven,  Connecticut. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  the  village  was  destitute  of 
the  means  of  grace,  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
their  spiritual  instruction,  and  with  such  success,  that 
many  were  turned  from  the  service  of  sin  and  Satan,  to 
the  service  of  the  living  God.  From  the  date  of  his  con- 
version, indeed,  down  to  the  period  of  his  finally  leaving 
college,  Mr  Cornelius  invariably  sp^nt  his  vacation  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  in  one  district  or  another. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1815,  his  oomiection  with  Yale 
College  closed,  and  he  soon  after  repaired  to  Litchfield, 


Connecticut,  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Beecher.  While  residing  in  this  place,  he 
WM  mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a  benevo- 
lent society,  in  connection  with  the  female  academy  of 
the  town.  Once  a-week  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
assodation,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  them  in  their 
endeavours  to  do  good. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1816,  Mr  Coniclius  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  in 
this  public  capacity,  he  met  with  remarkable  encourage- 
ment and  success.  He  was  employed  on  an  itinerating 
excursion,  to  solidt  subscriptions  and  procure  collec* 
tions  for  foreign  missions.  The  object  was  one  which 
had  long  been  dear  to  his  heart,  and  he  set  out  with 
peculiar  ardour  and  enthusiasm  on  his  benevolent  work. 
In  the  course  of  his  tour,  an  inddent  occurred  which 
displays  the  fine  spirit  of  Christian  humility  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  The  individual  by  whom  it  is  related, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Cornelius  discharged  the  trust  committed  to  him : — 

*'  Under  this  commission  he  preached  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, in  several  places  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  Connecticut.  Many  individuals  went  from  town  t-o 
town  to  hear  him  ;  some  of  them  exclaiming,  '  he  is  a 
second  Whitefield.'  It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to 
him  at  Norfolk.  His  text  was  Psahn  Ixxiv.  20.  *  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  fiill  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.'  His  discourse  was  in  itself  excellent.  He 
gave  a  most  striking  account  of  the  wickedness  and 
woes  of  heathenism.  His  maimer  was  still  better. 
Without  any  appearance  of  wild-fire,  he  was  wholly 
inflamed  with  his  subject.  Soon  the  flame  seemed  to 
spread  through  the  bouse,  and  kindle  every  hearer. 
The  effect  was  most  happy.  The  people  contributed 
much  more  than  he  requested.  Still  his  discourse  was 
probably  less  instructive,  and  less  useful,  than  if  it  had 
been  more  reguUrly  arranged,  and  more  accurately 
composed.  And  now  the  question  with  me  Mras,  ShaU 
I  tell  my  young  brother  of  his  defects  ?  Can  I  expect 
that,  thus  borne  onward  by  such  a  tide  and  torrent  of 
popularity,  he  will  be  willing  to  stop  and  listen  to 
chilling  criticisms  from  me,  upon  points  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  ?  I  concluded,  however,  that 
if  my  counsel  should  be  rejected,  the  evil  would  be 
trifling ;  thai  if  accepted,  the  advantage  might  be  con- 
siderable. Rousing  up  aU  my  courage,  therefore,  I 
told  him  my  whole  heart.  Never  could  I  wish  any 
pupil  to  listen  with  more  respectfiil  and  earnest  dodlity, 
or  greater  desire  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  every  re- 
mark. This  was  suffident  to  win  my  heart.  But  thia 
was  not  alU  At  the  condusion,  he  manifestly  felt 
more  gratitude  than  he  could  express.  Such  was  the 
basis  of  our  friendship — a  friendship  which  continued 
rising  and  consolidating  till  the  day  of  his  death— 41 
friendship  which,  I  hope,  is  destined  to  flourish  and 
ripen  for  ever." 

The  spedal  object  of  the  tour  in  which  Mr  Cornelius 
was  engaged,  was  in  support  of  the  fordgn  misaon 
schools,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  were  first  sug- 
gested by  himself.  In  the  cause,  therefore,  he  felt  the 
deepest  interest.  On  procuring,  however,  the  re- 
quisite contributions,  it  was  found  that, '  instead  of 
founding  a  school  at  Bombay  under  the  Rev.  George 
Hall,  as  was  at  first  projected,  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pedient as  well  as  practicable  to  establish  schools  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted, 
and  hitherto  it  has  been  attended  with  the  most  marked 
success. 

The  peculiar  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr  Cor- 
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Mlius  proBeeuied  this  flrit  ageiury,  Boon  led  to  hit 
employment  in  another.  A  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Het.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose^  funds,  of  course,  were  required,  and  the 
prudential  committee  appointed  Mr  Cornelius  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  in  support  of  an  establishment  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Throughout  this  tour,  which  he  coromence<l  In  Janu- 
ary 1817,  he  met  with  the  most  cordial  reception  and 
the  most  flattering  encouragement  The  most  lively 
interest  was  every  where  evinced  in  behalf  of  the  great 
object  which  he  was  employed  in  advocating.  And 
even  from  the  officers  of  government  he  received  warm 
assurances  of  friendship  and  co-operation.  "  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a-year,"  said  one  of  them,  "  is  nothing 
to  this  nation,  compared  to  the  great  interest  of  civil!- 
ftatioo  and  humanity,  which  I  fondly  hope  could  be 
eflectuolly  secured  by  the  judicious  application  of  it  in 
the  education  of  our  children  of  the  forests.*'  Thus 
encouraged,  Mr  Cornelius  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  Indians  wherever  he  found 
an  opportunity.  The  description  which  he  gives  in 
his  journal  of  various  scenes  and  incidents,  is  renuirk- 
abiy  interesting.  We  select,  as  a  specimen,  his  visit 
to  the  house  of  a  Cherokee  ekief  :— 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  following  day,  we  went  to 
meet  a  council  of  chiefs,  to  be  convened  at  the  house 
of  Charles  H.,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  We  rode 
ten  miles,  and  tarried  all  night  at  an  Indian  house, 
ivhere  we  were  kindly  furnished  with  such  things  as  it 
Afforded.  A  bed  was  thrown  npon  the  floor,  upon 
which  we  slept  comfortablv,  and  in  the  morning  we 
pursued  our  journey  to  the  house  of  Mr  H.,  where  we 
arrived  in  time  to  take  breakfast  with  him  and  the 
Indian  chiefs.  The  whole  scene  was  to  me  new,  and 
as  interesting  as  new.  In  the  first  plaee,  I  was  sur- 
prised in  fluidingthe  Indians  so  eomfortabk  in  their 
circumstances.  Of  Mr  H.  I  had  been  told  much  by 
my  brethren,  and  )  can  say,  although  my  expectations 
were  high,  they  were  fully  realised.  He  is  a  half-bred 
Cherokee,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  has  very  plea- 
suit  features,  and  an  intelligent  eountenance.  He 
speaks  the  KiigUsh  language  with  the  utmost  fiidlity, 
and  with  great  propriety.  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
that  a  Cherokee  should  be  able  to  obtain  so  extensive 
a  knowledge  of  English  words  as  he  possesses.  He 
reads  better  than  one-half  the  white  people,  and  writes 
an  easy  hand.  For  thirty  years,  he  has  been,  as  oeca- 
fdons  required,  an  interpreter  for  the  United  States. 
As  a  man  of  integrity,  temperance,  and  intelligence, 
he  has  long  sustained  a  most  reputable  character.  Some 
time  since,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  united  himself  to  the  Church  under  the 
care  of  the  H^v.  John  Gambold,  the  Missionary  of  the 
United  Brethren,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
labouring  in  this  nation.  Since  that  time,  Mr  U.  has 
exhibited  9  character  according  to  the  Gospel,  and 
given  evidence,  which  none  can  resist,  that  an  Indian 
bosom  can  become  a  habitation  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  seat  of  true  Christian  felicity.  How  cheering 
must  be  the  reflection  to  the  mind  of  the  dear  servant 
of  Christ  who  was  instrumeDtal  in  his  eonversion  to 
God,  that  he  has,  through  the  favour  of  heaven,  hidden 
m  multitude  of  sins,  and  saved  a  soul  from  death !  Mr 
H.  has  takei|  great  pains  to  educate  his  children,  and 
bring  them  Up  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  civilixed 
life.  He  has  two  sons  who  read,  and  write,  and  speak 
the  English  language,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  greatly 
animated  to  bear  the  sound  of  the  wheel  and  the  shut t  le 
from  the  hand  of  his  daughters.     This  house  1?  built 


after  the  nuumer  of  the  houses  of  t&c  wUte  ^ 
and  ])etter  than  the  habitations  generaSjsre  uh 
setiUmenti,  It  is  made  of  hewn  pine  logf,  is  twesj. 
six  feet  by  eighteen,  two  stories  high,  witks  doslilf 
piazza  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  ornamented  viik 
hand-rails  and  bmittenf  and  covcrod  with  a  good  iW 
of  shuiglcs,  which  ia  not  uauaUy  the  &ci  ia  the  iroun 
country.  He  possesses  the  affection  and  coDfideasc  d 
his  countrymen  to  a  high  dc^ee,  and  latal;  bis  boa 
promoted  to  the  highest  station  but  one  in  tbe  oaLo., 
that  of  second  chief,  or  beloved  num.  bdcrd  1  a: 
truly  say,  I  have  seldom  been  so  happily  diMppHM«d 
as  1  have  been  in  meeting  sack  an  Indian  as  Mr  H.  I 
wiah  all  the  inerediiteoa  people  of  our  eoBBtrrasli 
but  see  wh»t  I  have  seen  in  this  asan,  and  1  tW  lin) 
must  blush  to  say,  as  I  have  often  heard  them  at, 
•  There  is  something  in  an  Indian  wholly  pecuL*, 
which  will  for  ever  render  it  impossible  either  to  artst 
or  Christianize  him  V  In  the  case  of  Mr  H.  thb  |i»^ 
position,  in  both  its  parts,  is  proved  frlse.  1  bfete 
one  subtraotion  to  make  from  the  Ugh  character  wfa« 
1  think  is  jusdy  doe  to  Mr  H.,  and  even  this  is  W 
in  him  than  in  others  who  cannot  plead  as  be  m^ 
when  probably  he  first  owned  a  slave,  that  be  \jiu 
the  same  knowledge  of  moral  truth  as  they.  Alibti 
he  is  humane  to  his  slaves,  a  few  only  of  wbsc  k 
owns,  I  cannot  but  say,  I  should  regard  kin  si  ainr 
deserving  of  Christian  approbation,  if  he  had  set  & 
at  his  fellow-creatures  in  bondage." 

After  having  completed  the  term  of  his  ageay  a 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  Mr  Cornelius  returned  to  Asdom. 
and  on  the  28th  September  181S,  he  was  murAiA 
Idiss  Mary  Hooker,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Ber.  Aabl 
Hooker,  formerly  of  GoAen,  CoBaectienl.  H*  ■• 
devoted  himself  for  sevenl  months  to  ths  stwSj  d 
theology,  and  occasionally  assisted  on  the  Btbia'l 
some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  partienUrU  tk 
Bev.  Dr  Worcester  of  Salem,  to  whose  coogrr^ 
his  services  were  peenliaEly  aceeptable.  Ths  sei)«l  tf 
tUs  Sketch  we  reserve  for  one  next  Nomber. 

THE  EARLY  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

OF  FRANCE. 

No.  VllL 

Bt  the  Ret.  John  O.  LoftURt, 

MiniaUr  ^  St.  David't  ParUhy  GlatgiM, 

The  next  feature  whieh  I  shall  mention  in  the  dbttV*^ 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  iadicstive  ti  w 
decided  Christianity  in  the  ninety  yean  of  the  re:p  ' 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  her  anxiety  Jbr  peut  tf*^ 
CliristianM  at  home,  and  union  and  co-cperatm  c«  *«' 
Churches  of  Christ  abroad.  There  is  no  oil  sddro^' 
to  Christians,  more  frequent  or  eameet,  thso  to  he  ^ 
in  mind  and  aflection.  Complinnce  with  it  ii  « 
of  the  best  evidenoea  of  genuine  religien.  Bs(  a 
reader  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that,  to  tb  n 
proach  of  Christiana,  in  every  age  of  the  Chorrh,  f** 
calls  have  been  less  attended  to.  Though,  is  th«-  ^.^ 
tility  of  a  fallen  world,  and  in  the  identity  ^;>" 
leaaiug  views  and  hopes,  as  weU  as  the  m(*n7 
their  Master,  Christians  have  the  mjmuf^wfi^  *' 
unity  and  peace ;  yet  sueh  is  the  impctfeetioB  4  '^ 
attainmenta  in  a  present  life^^uefa  the  poim^^ 
maiiiing  depravity,  that  the  bistor|r  of  the  CVi*^'^ 
Church  has  too  often  been  the  history  of  diswi  an. 
alienation.  Those  who  should  have  been  tented  »  1 
brethren,  have  been  separated  as  if  they  were  (^-^^  ' 
and  that  upon  inrousiderable  points.  In  ssyiai;  ^* 
am  far  from  meaning  to  join  in  the  iafideh'  cry  r  ■ 
the  perpetual  waraovng  Chriatiaos,  and  of  Chn^u  't 
so\vu)g  distension  in  sodefy,  and  of  the  iflij»o>-i'fc  • 
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andd  lo  much  strife,  of  ascertaining  what  is  tmtfa,  and 
of  tlie  lupreme  value  of  peace,  no  matter  what  its  kind 
or  foundation.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  spirit. 
It  is  exaggerated  and  unreasonable,  and  proceeds  upon 
&lse  and  dangerous  grounds.  Infidels  as  really  diiSer 
from  each  other,  and  sometimes  as  hotly,  as  any  Chris- 
tians do.  The  points  in  which  Christians  are  at  one 
are  far  more  numerous  and  important  than  those  in 
which  they  are  at  variance,  and  the  superior  moment 
of  these  points  to  any  about  which  mere  men  of  the 
world  are  concerned  is  the  very  reason  why  contests 
among  Christians  are  so  many  and  long  contintied.  It 
is  easy  to  have  peace  and  agreement  where  a  mind  is 
dealing  about  what  it  considers  comparative  trifles. 
But  while  I  hold  the  objections  of  infidels  against  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  divisions  and  discord  of  Christian?,  to  be 
utterly  uiu-easonable,  and  that  they  themselves  are  inex- 
cusable in  the  sight  of  God,  I  desire  not  to  be  blind  to 
the  existence  and  the  evils  of  that  religious  dissension 
wliicb  has  prevailed  so  widely  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  dishonours  the  name  of  Christ,  and  reproaches  his 
Gospel, — weakens  the  influence  of  Christians,  abridges 
their  resources  for  the  good  of  others,  and  so  hardens 
the  ungodly  against  the  truth,  that  the  Saviour  express- 
ly assures  us  till  his  followers  are  "one"  the  world 
will  not  believe  the  Father  has  sent  him,  indubitable 
as  may  be  the  evidences  of  Ids  divine  mission.  Most 
mischievously  as  separation  and  strife  among  Chris- 
tians may  have  wrought,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
such  an  unhappy  experience  has  been  uniform  and  un- 
broken. There  have  been  periods,  rare  alas !  but  real, 
when  Christians  generally  have  been  united  in  under- 
standing and  hearty  and  made  it  their  study  and  prayer 
to  diffuse  abroad  the  blessings  of  a  universal  religious 
concord.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Christians  of  the 
earlier  apostolic  days,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  they 
were  of  •*  one  heart."  This  was  the  fruit  of  their 
linng  Christianitjr ;  and  indeed  the  more  simple  and 
sincere  one's  religion  is,  the  stronger  will  be  his  love  of 
peace.  It  is  when  the  cold,  and  the  selfish,  and  the 
self-rightemis  obtain  an  influential  place  in  a  man's  re- 
ligion, that  he  will  be  most  ready  to  (j^uarrel  with  his 
Christian  brother,  and  to  treat  him  injuriously.  The 
force  of  violent  persecution,  too,  from  without,  has 
frequently  concurred,  with  the  presence  of  true  Chris- 
tianity within,  in  bringing  about  harmony  and  love.  In 
seasons  of  trial.  Christians  individually  and  as  churches 
are  driven  together;  they  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other;  points  of  inferior  moment,  which 
separated  them,  are  sunk,  imd  thus  imion  is  created. 
It  is  humbling  to  think  that  nothing  short  of  persecu- 
tion should  avail  to  teach  Christian  love ;  but  such 
seems  to  be  one  of  God's  great  intentions  in  permitting 
persecution,  and  both  in  primitive  times,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  such 
seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  been  its  operation. 

Though  the  motive  may  have  been  mingled,  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  refer  the  infidel,  the  scoffer,  and 
the  worldly,  to  indubitable  proofs  that  all  Christians  are 
not,  as  they  allege,  given  to  strife,  and  division,  and  hat- 
red :  that  the  Gospel  is  the  grand  healer  of  the  dissension 
which  obtains  between  man  and  man,  and  that  if  they 
would  have  the  peace  and  charity  which  they  professedly 
love  so  much,  they  must  have  recourse  to  that  maligned 
doctrinal  Christianity  for  which  the  primitive  Christians 
and  the  early  French  Protestants  were  distinguished. 

To  allude,  in  the  ftrtt  place,  to  the  anxiety  which  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Fruiee  manifiBsted  for  peace  and 
rniity  in  her  own  borders,  we  have  a  striking  Ulustra. 
tion  in  the  proeeedmgs  of  the  Synod  of  Privas  in  1612. 
It  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  motives  to  union 
W'hich  a  state  of  partial  persecution  supplied,  consider- 
able divinon  prevailed  among  the  Protestants  of  France. 
It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  was  the  cause ; 
prohabty  it  >vtts  the  efi^et  of  the  deerses  •#  their  Popish 


enemies,  who  laboured  to  sow  discord  among  the  Pro« 
testants,  as  one  of  the  ways  of  weakening  their  power* 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  as  soon  as  the  Chuieb 
was  generally  aware  of  the  evil,  her  representative  body^ 
the  Synod,  drew  up  along  and  earnest  recommendation^ 
entitled  **  The  Act  of  Reunion,"  in  which  all  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  Church,  and  especially  those  in  influential 
situations,  are  called  upon  to  exert  themseWes  with  all 
zeal  and  affection  to  bring  about  complete  and  univer^ 
sal  harmony.  Men  of  infidel  leanings  have  alleged 
that  Christians  delight  in  strife  and  war,  and  havs 
turned  this  as  an  argument  against  Christianity ;  but 
not  to  inquire  whether  multitudes  of  those  whom 
they  account  Christians  are  really  so,  and  deserve  any 
weight  in  the  question,  let  the  following  sentences, 
from  the  act  of  the  Synod  of  Privas,  be  considered, 
and  then  let  the  reader  judge  whether  true  Chris- 
tianity holds  any  connection  with  dissension  and  war- 
fiire : — **  The  present  National  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  this  kingdom  desiring  to  secure  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  said  Churches,  and  inflamed  with 
the  zeal  of  God's  house  and  glory,  aud  grieved  to  see 
Satan  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  amongst  us,  which 
redound  to  the  weakening  and  infamy  of  said  Churches^ 
and  may,  in  after  times,  produce  worse  and  more  daa. 
gerous  effects,  moved  with  charity  towards  the  mem* 
bers  of  our  body,  and  being  willing  to  make  some 
provision  for  a  fraternal  concord,  the  indispensable 
duty  of  all  tlie  fiiithful,  hath,  and  doth  now  resolve  to 
exert  itself,  even  imto  the  utmost,  for  the  i^mpassing 
of  a  blessed  and  holy  peace  and  reunion  among  our«< 
selves,  under  their  Majesties'  authority."  All  persons 
are  exhorted  to  labour  that  the  memory  of  past  diflfer^ 
ences  be  buried  in  d)livion,  and  that  all  may  become 
peace-makers,  ■'  that  so  the  several  humours,  and  dif- 
ferent opinions  risen  up  in  the  Assembly  of  Saiunur, 
may  be  balanced,  allayed,  and  composed."  With  this 
view,  several  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  lords  and 
dukes  (for  the  Protestant  Church  could  still  boast  of 
some  of  the  first  fiunilies,)  were  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  the  Synod,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment, being  first  exhorted  to  Uy  aside  their  own  dif- 
ferences and  resentments,  and  then  do  what  in  them 
lay  to  remove  the  misapprehensions  and  prejudices  of 
others ;  and  for  the  better  prosecution  of  this  great 
and  good  object,  the  Synod  promises  to  defray  uoy 
necessary  expenses  which  might  be  incurred. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  earnest  than  some 
of  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  act  of  Synod: 
"  Moreover,  this  Assembly  entreateth  and  exhorteth 
that,  for  God's  sake  and  glory  of  his  great  name,  and 
their  own  salvation,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
nation ;  yea,  it  adjures,  by  all  that  is  desirable  or  com- 
mendable, the  whole  body  of  our  communion  in  general, 
and  every  faithful  soul  in  particular,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  aU  animosities  whatsoever,  and  to  lop  off 
immediately  all  dissolutions  and  dissensions,  lest  they 
should  be  the  causes  of  the  dissipation  of  the  churches 
of  God  in  this  kingdom,  which  have  been  planted  in 
the  Mood  of  infinite  martyrs,  and  preserved  by  the  zeal 
and  concord  of  oar  fathers ;  and  that  they  would  at 
length  open  their  eyes,  and  see  and  consider  that  their 
churches*  enemies  bottom  'all  their  designs  of  ruining 
us  upon  our  own  intestine  dissensions,  and  that,  by 
reason  of  these,  we  are  become  very  little  and  exceed* 
ing  despicable  with  our  adversaries;  and  all  pastors 
and  elders  of  churches  are  enjoined  diligently  to  procure 
the  reunion  of  the  respective  members  of  their  flocki, 
and  to  lend  one  another  their  helping  hand  to  effect  so 
good  a  work,  and  mightily  to  insist  upon  it  in  their  pub- 
lic sermons  and  private  exhortations  and  remonstrances." 

Do  these  things  look  hko  indifference  to  poMo  ?  Do 
they  show  any  love  for  discord  and  war  ?  Men,  in- 
deed, may  be  dosely  united,  especi<kUy  in  public  ol^ecu, 
and  yet  Ije  strai^rs  to  Christian  ^^  and  love.     Xho 
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members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  an  illustration  of 
this ;  but  the  French  Protestants  were  animated  by 
Christian  motives.  They  contended  for  union,  not  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  party,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Divine  glory,  and  for  the  wider  diffusion  of  divine  truth. 
Secondly,  Those  who  were  so  anxious  for  union  at 
home,  and  among  themselves,  could  not  be  insensible  to 
its  claims  and  advantages  among  Christian  Churches  at  a 
distance,  and  so  the  Christians  of  France  were  most  de- 
sirous of  fraternal  correspondence  with  foreign  Oiurcbes. 
They  did  not,  at  a  time  when  intercourse  with  other 
tiations  was  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now,  think 
it  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  They  comprehended 
other  Christians,  though  not  at  one  with  them  in  all 
the  external  forms  of  religion,  in  their  sympathy  and 
affection.  So  early  as  1603,  we  find  the  Synod  of  Gap 
despatching  letters  to  the  orthodox  universities  of  Ger- 
many, Enghind,  Scotland,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Leyden, 
and  to  certain  gentlemen  in  London,  entreating  them 
to  assist  in  holding  a  conference  with  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Germany,  that  so  the  schism  between 
them  and  the  Church  of  France  might  be  removed. 
Princes  also  are  entreated  to  assist  in  effecting  this 
holy  union.  The  great  desire  is,  that  all  may  be  more 
firmly  united  in  the  confession  of  the  same  doctrine 
Four  years  later,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
there  are  letters  from  the  Prince  Palatine  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  senate  of  tlie  palatinate,  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  Synods  of  Holland  and  Zeal^md,  the 
Canton  of  Beam,  and  Church  of  Geneva.  These  all 
showing  sincere  affection  for  the  end  in  view,  the 
French  Synod  render  most  hearty  thanks  to  God,  and 
earnestly  hope  that,  in  reward  of  their  perseverance, 
the  Lord  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  toudi  the  hearts 
of  those  who  yet  dissent  h-om  and  disagree.  **  And  all 
persons  are  exhorted  to  be  mighty  wrestlers  with  God, 
in  hiunble  and  ardent  prayers,  that  it  may  be  effected." 
In  1614  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  Mr  Hume,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  >ad  been  for  some  years  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Church  of  France,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Synod  meeting  at  Tonniers,  strongly  advising  them  to 
procure  and  maintain  a  firm  union  in  pohits  of  doctrine 
among  the  pastors,  professors,  anil  other  members  of 
the  French  Church,  and  not  to  quarrel  with  the  divines 
of  Germany,  or  any  others.  Instead  of  taking  amiss  this 
advice  from  a  foreigner,  the  Synod  hiunbly  accepted 
and  rejoiced  in  it,  and  drew  up  a  long  chapter  entitled, 
"  Expedients  for  reuniting  the  Christian  Churches  which 
have  shook  off  the  Papal  yoke,  and  for  composing  the 
differences  which  are  already  risen,  or  may  hereafter 
rise  up  among  them."  They  speak  of  a  union  and 
agreement  between  Churches  as  a  most  useful,  pious, 
and  necessary  work,  and  very  feasible,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  tbem  as  consisting,  not  in  fundamental 
articles  of  fiuth,  but  **  in  the  quillets  of  ceremonies 
and  church  government."  They  propose  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  of  good  men,  of  different  Churches 
and  nations,  to  decide  on  the  terms  of  union,  and  that 
they  should  begin  their  labours  by  partaking  together 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  calling  for  a  universal  fiist 
throughout  the  churches,  "in  order  to  the  drawing 
down  ot  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  and  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  inspect  and  reverence  for  it." 
They  propose  that  sectarian  names  of  distinction,  such 
as  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Sacramentarian,  should  be  utter- 
ly abolished,  and  that  the  Cbnrches  should  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Churches ;  and 
fiurther,  and  as  the  chief  recommendation,  they  propose 
that*  at  certain  times,  there  should  be  an  interchange 
of  ministerial  services  between  the  pastors  of  the  differ- 
ent Churches,  as  at  present  subsists  betwixt  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 
Man^  imagine  that  the  early  Protestant  Churches 
were  bigots  to  their  own  forms ;  had  no  sympathy  with 
other  Christians,  unless  in  every  point  they  redected 


their  own  image ;  and  that  Chiistiiiis  of  tin  fm^ 
day  are  much  more  liberal  and  teaionaUeiotkt^ 
spccts  than  their  fathers.  But  this  is  a  m!a|i|B^ 
sion.  The  early  Protestants,  whether  C&lnm« 
Lutherans,  were  much  too  warn  in  their  relicia'A 
stand  highly  upon  forms.  It  is  genet^yieokld 
declining  period  of  the  Church  which  nsks  rziifa 
consist  in  points  of  external  ceremonisL  Aocot^, 
the  Church  of  France,  though  Presbyterian,  vis  raij 
to  embrace  the  Lutherans  of  Gen&uj  with  m 
arms ;  and  hence  we  have  the  foUowiog  deliTeniftiil 
the  second  Synod  of  Charenton  in  16SI,  am  tin 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  chapter  styled,  **hlA 
in  favoiu*  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren.**  *'  Tbu  ipd 
dccLireth,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Churches  of  duCt;- 
fession  of  Augsburg  do  agree  with  the  other  refon^ 
Churches  in  the  princi|Ml  and  fuiu)«meniilpd?j^ 
true  religion,  and  that  there  is  neither  sapcntitu&w 
idolatry  in  tiieir  worship,  the  fiiithfiilofsaidCsas 
sion,  who,  with  a  spirit  of  love  sud  peiccsbloKs,  it 
join  themselves  to  the  commmiion  of  our  Qnmbsii 
this  kingdom,  may  be,  withoat  any  sbjuntioaira 
made  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  Lord*«  tabic  vitb% 
and  as  sureties  may  present  children  onto  h^, 
they  promising  the  Consistory  that  they  will »« 
solicit  them,  either  directly  or  indirocUy,  lo  truBPs 
the  doctrine  believed  and  professed  in  our  Cinr^ 
but  Mi-ill  be  content  to  instruct  and  educate  tteia 
those  points  and  articles  which  arc  in  conuaoii  b(li» 
us  and  them,  and  wherein  both  the  Luthcraw  nA  « 
are  unanimously  agreed."  Had  such  a  spirit  s  tii 
been  transmitted  to  afler  generations,  we  voqU  :» 
have  been  so  familiar,  as  we  unhappily  are,  niti  sulf- 
ation and  exclusion  among  Christian  Chtircbei  tssi 
hold  the  same  great  confession  of  doctrine  lad  ^: 
nor  would  Christians  only  be  beginning  to  tbiskiit.*' 
obligations  of  union.  The  Protestant  Chvch  of  Fnv 
did  not  confine  herself  to  strong  recoauDeodstsai<^ 
peace  and  union  with  foreign  Churches.  Tbne  o 
interesting  illustrations  of  her  spirit  but  sbe  eabofe 
her  sentiments  in  action.  She  gladly  noaib&d 'J? 
ministers  of  several  foreig:n  Churches  smoog tec*'-. 
and  allotted  them  a  sphere  of  Jsbonr  within  i»erV^ 
ders.  We  read  of  not  less  than  three  miniaiffsrt* 
Church  of  Scotland  being  at  the  same  period  nurattP 
of  the  Church  of  France.  So  early  as  1607.  Mr  Pr-s- 
rose,  a  native  of  this  country,  w«s  minister  fif  ^' 
deaux.  On  presenting  letters  fi-om  the  ma^^»^ 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  jfrom  the  kjitf  of  Gx^ 
Britain,  to  the  Synod  of  Rochelle,  praying  tk  l* 
might  be  released  fi-om  his  charge  in  Fnuoce,  td  > 
stored  to  the  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  Sjiiwl « 
nestly  entreated  him  to  consider  weU  all  the  sxO' 
stances,  **  and  to  have  a  tender  care  and  respert 'C^ 
Ch urch  of  Bourdeaux,  which,  by  his  most  fruitiul  pw-' 
ing  and  exemplary  godly  conversation,  had  b«0^ 
cecdingly  edifieil."  He  promised  not  to  more  tzC  t 
saw  Bordeaux  better  supplied.  MrJohnWeW.* 
celebrated  son-in-law  of  the  still  more  **'*^'"^'* 
Knox,  was  another  of  the  ministers  of  the  ChB»<J 
Scotland,  who  became  a  minister  of  the  ^^'^ 
France.  His  services  also  were  gladly  reffltei  f^ 
highly  apprcdated.  From  a  short  History  of  te "  ^' 
and  Sufferings,"  I  extract  the  following  "^''^ 
sentences: — ''Now  the  time  is  come  heBwsj^ 
Scotland,  and  never  to  see  it  again.  So,  npon  «« '  • 
of  November  16(M>,  in  the  morning,  h^  with  ^'^*'' 
hours,  took  ship  at  I<eith ;  and  though  it  «v^  ^*^ 
o'clock  in  the  inoming»  many  were  vaitiv  A  ^ 
their  afflicted  fiunilies^  to  bid  them  &tt^,^ 
prayer,  they  sung  the  23d  Psalm;  and  jo,  »«  ^ 
great  grief  of  the  spectators,  set  sail  for  tbe  ^}' 
France*  and  landed  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaax.  ^'^ 
fourteen  weeks  of  his  arrival*  such  wis  ^J^'' 
blessing  upon  his  diligence,  he  was  aUs  to  p^* 
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Frendi,  tnd  aoeording^y  wu  speedily  called  to  the  mi- 
nistry,  fint  in  one  viUage,  and  then  in  another.  One 
of  them  xvas  Nerac,  and  thereafter  settled  in  St.  Jean 
d*Angely,  a  considerahle  waUed  town,  and  there  he 
continued  the  rest  of  the  time  which  he  sojourned  in 
France,  which  was  ahout  sixteen  years."  Mr  David 
Hume,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Duras  in  France,  wc 
have  seen,  was,  in  1614,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  James 
VI.  to  the  Synod  of  Tonniers.  He  also  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  seems  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to  his  na- 
tive country  when  he  received  the  royal  commission. 

Nor  did  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  only  avail 
herself,  with  all  gladness,  of  tbe  services  of  foreign 
ministers ;  she  was  not  backward,  in  return,  to  lend 
ministers  of  her  own  number  to  those  foreign  Churches 
which  needed  their  aid.  We  read,  in  1620,  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  curators  of  tlie  university 
of  Leyden,  applying  for  M.  Rivett,  a  French  minister, 
to  act  as  professor  of  divinity,  either  for  life,  or  till 
the  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The  Synod  of  Alez  gave 
their  judgment  on  the  request  in  these  words. — *'  This 
A^isembly,  highly  valuing  the  favour  and  honour  of 
such  an  illustrious  prince,  and  his  great  merits,  from 
all  the  reformed  Churches,  and  that  most  strict  and 
entire  union  betwixt  the  holy  Churches  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  ours  of  France,  doth  yield  that  the  said  M. 
Rivett  shall  be  continued  for  two  years  more  unto  the 
famous  university  of  Leyden,  which  term  being  ex- 
pired, he  shall  return  to  his  Church,  according  to  the 
agreement  passed  between  them." 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
early  Protestant  Church  of  France ;  and  surely  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  savours  of  the  bigoted  and  ex- 
clusive, &r  less  of  the  bitter  and  hateful.  It  is  th  rough- 
out  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and  union  among  all 
the  followers  of  Christ, — a  spirit  far  superior  to  that 
which  is  entertained  aiul  manifested  by  not  a  few  pro- 
fessedly Christian  Churches  at  the  present  day. 

I  need  not  say  any  thing,  as  on  former  occasions,  of 
the  character  exhibited  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
the  parallel  period  of  her  history.  It  were  easy  to 
show  that  her  love  of  peace  and  union  at  home  and 
abroad  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
France.  Her  enlarged  and  generous  views  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  discovered  in  her 
early  standards — the  deep  interest  which  she  took  in 
the  wel&re  of  foreign  Churches,  though  their  forms 
might  not  all  accord  with  her  own,  as  discovered  in 
her  early  history,  are  well  known  to  those  who  have 
made  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even  partially,  a  sub- 
ject of  study.  All  show  the  depth  of  her  piety,  and 
rebuke  the  sweeping  charges  brought  by  the  friends  of 
infidelity  against  the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity 
and  of  Christian  Churches.  But  a  vast  deal  remains 
to  be  done  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  be- 
fore their  members  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem  be  universally  established.  The  God  of  truth 
has  promised,  and  will  accomplish  the  promise  in  his  own 
good  time.  Let  us  join  our  prayers  for  the  fulfilment, 
with  those  of  the  ascended  Saviour.  Jesus  said,  **  I  pray 
for  those  that  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  (his  dis- 
ciples) word,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  Uiee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
u.4,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  roe." 

THE  MKANS  OF  A  REVIVAL  OP  UBLlGIONs 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  latb  Rev.  James  Borns,  A.M., 

One  of  the  Minittera  of  Brechin, 

••  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may 

rejoice  in  thee?" — Psalm  Ixxxv.  6. 

God  can  revhe  Feligion  when  it  is  at  a  low  ebb,  or 
he  can  implant  it  in  hearts  where  it  never  was  be- 


fore. <<  With  him  aU  things  are  possible.**  He  can  do 
this  with  or  without  the  use  of  means,  as  seemeth 
to  him  best :  for  **  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his 
hands>  to  turn  them  whithersoever  he  pleaseth." 
By  a  power  and  grace  which  are  irresistible,  he 
can  lead  those  who  formerly  hated  and  disobeyed 
him,  to  love  and  serve  hira  alone.  Not  by  forc- 
ing them  against  their  wills,  but  by  bending  the 
wSl  in  a  gentle  yet  efficacious  manner,  <<  He 
makes  his  people  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power." 
Sometimes  the  change  is  very  remarkable,  and 
evident  to  all  who  knew  the  person  before.  When 
the  thoughtless  become  devout,  when  the  dissipated 
become  sober,  and  the  deceiver  learns  to  speak 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  there  is  a  presumption  that 
a  change  has  been  wrought  u  the  heart ;  for  "  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  Most  frequently  the 
change  takes  place  in  a  gradual  way ;  and  there- 
fore less  remarkable,  although  not  less  real  and 
effectual.  But  while  God  is  an  absolute  Sove- 
reign, <<who  gives  not  an  account  of  his  matters,'* 
and  who  works  when  and  upon  whomsoever  he 
pleoscth,  he  generally  makes  use  of  means,  for 
beginning,  and  for  carrying  on  the  good  work  of 
grace  or  holiness  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 
At  any  rato,  duty  is  ours.  It  belongs  to  us,  as 
rational  creatures,  to  employ  the  means  which  he 
hath  appointed  in  his  Word,  and  which  he  hath 
promised  to  bless,  for  promoting  the  interest  of 
religion  in  ourselves,  and  in  others  around  us. 
More  particularly, 

I.  In  order  to  a  revival,  let  each  attend  to  per- 
sonal religion.  The  flourishing  of  true  religion  in 
an  age  or  place,  de))ends  entirely,  it  is  plain,  on  its 
flourishing  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  individuals. 
If  each  were  enabled  to  effect  the  reformation  of  one, 
that  is,  of  himself,  the  reformation  would  be  uni- 
versal. It  does  not  require  words  to  show,  that 
this  is  of  the  highest  importance.  For  whether 
we  consider  the  present  peace,  and  comfort,  and 
future  happiness  of  individuals  themselves,  or  tho 
harmony  and  real  benefit  of  society,  both  religious 
and  civil,  such  a  revival  is  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden.  Each  of 
us  ought  to  consider  his  own  spiritual  and  eternal 
well-being  as  his  chief  concern.*  Whatever  our  state 
and  character  be,  whether  that  of  saints  or  of  sinners, 
of  renewed  or  unrenewed  men,  a  revival  is  necessary. 
Therefore,  ye  who  call  yourselves  Christians.,  think 
not  of  standing  still.  Rest  not  in  any  acquire- 
ment already  made.  Remember  your  state  is  a 
warfare,  a  race,  a  journey,  a  fight,  in  which  con- 
tinual exertion  and  despatch  are  needful.  Be  care- 
ful in  using  that  exertion  and  despatch.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  be  idle, — no  real  Qiristian  can  be 
idle.  He  has  **  a  great  work  to  do,"  even  "  the 
working  ont  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling," with  humility  and  watohfiilness,  lest  he 
should  come  short  of  **  the  prize  of  his  high  call- 
ing." If  kzy  wishes,  and  feeble  desires,  would 
bring  a  man  to  heaven,  then  it  would  be  a  well- 
peopled  region.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  <'  strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  to  <<  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,"  to  «  wrestle  not  only  with  flesh 
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^xid  blood,  but  with  principalities  and  powers,*  to 
«*be  fervent  in  spirit  ser^'ing  the  Lord;**  this 
should  lead  many  of  us  to  suspect  we  are  not  on 
the  right  road.  It  should  stir  up  the  most  dili- 
gent and  conscientious  to  seek  a  revival  and  a 
quickening,  to  seek  to  have  our  heaits  more  en- 
gaged about  God  and  another  world,  about  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  our  own  souls. 
Christians  I  it  should  lead  you  to  be  more  **  in- 
stant in  prayer;*'  more  watchful  and  circumspect 
in  your  whole  conduct;  more  on  your  guard 
against  being  led  aside  by  the  frowns  or  by  the 
^urements  of  the  world  ;  more  sensible  of  your 
own  weakness,  and  of  the  need  of  renewed  sup- 
plies of  grace  to  help,  to  animate,  and  quicken 
you,  "in  the  good  and  holy  ways  of  God.  Ye, 
again,  who  "  are  stout-hearted,  and  far  from 
righteousness,"  who  are  conscious  you  are  not 
making  a  real  business  of  religion,  that  you 
have  hardly  a  credible  profession  of  it,  who  are 
all  alive  and  active  about  your  worldly  affairb, 
but  dull  and  lukewarm  about  your  souls  and 
eternity,  one  would  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
convince  you  of  the  need  of  a  revival,  or  rather 
of  a  thorough  change  of  state,  and  yet  God  alone, 
by  his  Spirit,  I  well  know,  can  convince  you  of  it. 
But,  as  reasonable  and  accountable  creatures,  we 
would  beseech  and  charge  you,  to  bestow  some 
thought  and  consideration  on  the  state  of  your 
"souls.  Fall  down  before  "  the  throne  of  grace,"  and 
implore  of  the  God  and  Father  of  Christ  Jesus, 
that  forgiveness,  that  acceptance,  and  that  grace, 
which  can  alone  quicken  your  dead  souls,  and 
infuse  spiritual  life  into  them.  This  is  the  only 
safe  course — this  is  the  new  covenant  way  of 
salvation,  by  which  alone  any  can  be  freed  from 
the  lost  state  into  which  all  are  brought  by  the 
breach  of  the  first  covenant.  In  this  way  alone 
spiritual  life  will  be  implanted  within  yon.  Being 
implanted,  it  will  grow  and  flourish  by  the  same 
means  by  which  it  begins,  by  continued  believing 
application  to  the  blood  of  righteousness  and  grace 
of  Christ  Jesus,  "  in  whom  it  hath  pleased  the 
Father  that  all  fulness  should  dwell."  But  until 
it  be  implanted,  it  i^  in  vain  to  speak  of  a  revival, 
<<  therefore,  awake  thou  that  sleepest,  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light  and 
life." 

II.  Another  principal  means  of  a  revival  of 
religion  is  a  serious  attention  to  the  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  others.  Although  the  concerns  of  our 
own  souls  claim  our  first  and  chief  attention,  yet 
that  attention  ought  not,  and  it  will  not  exclude 
concern  about  those  of  our  fellow-creatures.  When 
we  have  learned  to  set  a  high  value  on  our  own 
souls,  this  will  show  us,  at  the  same  time,  the 
worth  of  the  souls  of  others.  The  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  liberal  spirit.  It  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  wicked  Cain,  who  said,  "Am  J  my 
brother's  keeper?"  It  will  lead  us  to  "  look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also 
on  the  things  of  others."  More  particularly, 
attention  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  a  rising 
generation  will  assume  a  high  importance  in  the 


view  of  him  who  ife  anxious  aboDttbeT«Tin]ii 
"pure  and  undefiled  religion."  HmlBstW 
understood  as  speaking  especially  to  ptn-iaiii 
maaiers,  and  teachers,  who  haTe  tbs  cb^^' 
youth  committed  to  tfaem«  They  are  the  fecsn 
of  the  next  generation.  It  depends  \m  tA 
on  them  whether  religion  shall  reme  icd  i^ 
rish,  or  whether  it  shall  decay,  in  the  soccdkk^ 
Nothing  would  bid  fairer  for  csosio^  r&i^ 
to  flourish,  both  now  and  in  the  aeil  toer 
tion,  than  for  those  who  have  the  spcciil  6»a 
of  youth,  to  give  them  a  truly  religiuu  ef.^.y 
tion,  to  employ  them  often  in  reading  tht  ^V, . 
of  Gody  to  teach  them  to  pray  to  G: - 
themselves,  to  aocuatom  them  to  rerefcax.^ 
Sabbath,  and  to  attend  the  house  of  God,  to  o^ 
municate  plain  and  familiar  advice  oa  ill  ooeasiL 
Thus  religion  ought  not  so  mnch  to  be  I«in^s 
a  set  task,  which  is  oft«n  dry  and  irksoiK,  k. ' 
ought  to  enter  into  every  thing,  into  thee. s;*::- 
sation  and  the  whole  behaviour  of  parent  a^ 
masters,  that  youth  may  be  gradoaUr,  ani  » t 
were,  insensibly  trained  up  in  the  know^  a 
practice  of  it.  This  is  what  God  by  Mos^ .  • 
joined  on  the  Israelites,  as  to  his  bws  &:i'  • 
dinances :  "  Thou  shalt  speak  of  tbem  u  i 
children,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  hxmt,  u 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  whea  tin  a.. 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

III.  Conscientious  attendance  on  the  ordise^ 
of  religion  may  be  mentioned  as  aaotber  ::•».'• 
of  a  revival.     It  is  good  "  to  wait  at  «k  - 
gates,  and  to  watch  a^  the  poets  of  hst  ^\- 
A  blessing  may  be  sent  when  penou  iwi  ex- 
pect or  desu-e  it.    For  "  with  God  all  thix>^  c* 
possible."     But  as  long  as  there  is  only  a  a*^'^ 
customary,  formal,  outward  attendance,  b»  -x 
good  can  be  expected.      While  men  udst}  tic 
selves  with  a  partial  attendance,  admittii^iL- 
anything  as  an  excuM  for  their  absence,  or «'» 
they  attend  the  house  of  God  merely  be^^ 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  or  rif 
their  duty  done  when  they  have  gone  tk  -•" 
outward  round,  these  things  show  ibiti  rtii.-^-' 
at  a  low  ebb  in  their  hearts,  or  raiber  tiut  .«'* 
is  no  true  religion  there  at  all.   But,  on  ik^'-^ 
hand,  when  a  sense  of  duty  leads  as  to  ^a. 
when,  like  Comehus  and  his  friends,  "w?r- 
here  present  before  God,  to  bear  all  thist^*-  * 
are  commanded  us  of  God,"  when  we  are  ^" 
of  givmg  glory  to  God,  and  of  getting*  |[oad  to  - 
own  souls,  then  a  revival  of  nliponmrk'^- 
pected,  or  rather  it  is  already  begun.  Aad^t" 
ever  a  good  work  is  begun  in  anv  sooi,  '•  J- ^'- 
be  performed  unto  the  day  of  Cbnst."  Tbe  ^  ' 
of  God  is  the  grand  means  of  (joickeni^  •» 
souls,  and  of  reviving  those  who  are  lanf^j^  *^ 
and  decaying.    David  often  pi»y»i  ^V^\  ^ 
Psalm  cxix^  ix>  "  be  quickened  accordiflj't'^'^'' 
word,"  and  "according  to  his  loTiflg^"**" 
To  be  instrumental  in  this  work  is  th«ff--i^  ' 
sign  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.    "  Y 
means  of  it,  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  - 
sometimes  been  cut  to  the  heart,  »ad  const:*^- 
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to  cry  out,  **  What  shall  we  do  to  he  saved  ?"  it 
is  more  especially  desired  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  and  for  edifying  the  hody  of  Chnst ; 
£m>  building  up  hia  Church  and  people  in  ^ith, 
and  holineea,  and  comfort,  unto  etatial  life.  When 
ministerB  are  enabled  to  be  pkdn,  and  faithfnl,  and 
earnest  in  declaring  the  truths  of  God,  **  speaking 
from  the  heart,"  evidently  feeling  the  influence  of 
the  truth  on  their  own  hearts,  God  sometimes,  in 
a  remarkable  manner  and  degree,  revives  his  work 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  gives  testimony  to  the  word 
of  his  grace,  and  *<  turns  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just*  The  seed  of  the  Word 
must  be  carefully  sown ;  it  must  be  watered  by 
the  pmyers,  if  not  by  the  tears  aUo,  of  those  who 
preach  and  of  thoae  who  hear  it,  if  we  would  ex- 
pect it  to  spring  up  plentifully,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  perfection. 

IV.  Another  means  of  a  revival  will  be,  the 
friends  of  religion  associating  more  together.  There 
has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  real  marked 
distinction  between  the  serranta  of  God  and  the 
men  of  this  worid.  In  some  states  of  society  sudi 
diacrimination  is  not  so  visible  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  is  likely  to  happen,  and  in  fact  it  does  hap- 
pen, in  outwardly  peaceable  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  we  live*  Times  of  severe  persecution 
make  a  discovery  of  persona  and  character,  to 
what  side  they  belong.  Cold  and  false-hearted 
professors  **go  back,  and  walk  no  more  with  Jesus,* 
when  *<  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word." 
There  is  made  a  visible  separation  betwixt  the 
predoos  and  the  vile.  Men  either  continue  firm 
and  united  in  their  attachment  to  Christ,  or  they 
revolt,  and  return  to  their  former  sinful  habits  and 
practices.  Yet,  in  every  state  of  society,  the  ge- 
nuine followers  of  Christ  ought  to  seek  out  and 
countenance  one  another.  This  would  afford  mu- 
tual aid  and  enoouragemMit  to  themselves,  and 
enable  them  more  stnidily  to  stand  their  gronnd 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  them  and  of 
their  religion.  High  as  was  the  station  which 
David  occupied,  yet,  says  he,  "  I  am  a  companion 
of  all  them  that  fear  thee.''  It  is  a  part,  indeed, 
of  the  character  of  the  citisen  of  Zion^ — <<  He 
hcmoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord,"— and,  while 
the  friends  of  religion  ought  chiefly  to  associate 
with  each  other,  (excepting  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  this  worid,  in  whidb  they  must  meet  with 
persons  of  every  character,  otherwise  *<they  must 
needs  go  out  of  the  worid,")  it  becomes  them  to 
converse  together,  «*  to  take  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether" concerning  the  thmgs  of  their  souls,  and 
of  eternity.  It  is  represented  by  the  prophet 
IVIalachi  as  a  promising  sign  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  rdigioa,  when  "  they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  him  for  them  that  feared 
the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  And 
they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that 
day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare 
them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  eervelh 
him.  Then  shall  ye  return,  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  between  him  that 


serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not"  This 
is  a  well-known  passage  for  encouragement  of  oc- 
casional, and  also  of  stated,  meetings  for  religious 
conversation  and  devotion.  As  to  worldly  busi-* 
ness,  whatever  men  are  in  earnest  about,  they  as- 
sociate, thev  converse  together  concerning  it ;  so 
will  it  be  with  religion, — **  the  one  thing  needful.* 
Such  associations  are  at  once  a  happy  mean  of 
reviving  its  interests,  and  a  proof  or  effect  of  such 
a  revival.  They  have  generally,  I  may  eay  always, 
been  found  to  prevail  where  religion  flourishes, 
and  to  be  neglected  where  it  is  decaying ;  only,  in 
managing  them,  much  prudence,  much  humility, 
much  forbearance,  much  circumspection  of  con- 
duct, is  absolutely  necessary, — the  deportment  of 
each  will  be  narrowly  watched,  and  an>  inconsist- 
ency will  be  eagerly  discovered  and  magniHed  by 
the  lukewarm,  and  by  the  profane.   I  only  add, 

V.  That  prayer  to  God  for  a  revival  is  a  divinely 
appointed  mean  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the 
means  which  is  used  by  the  Psalmist,  in  name 
of  the  Church,  in  our  text,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  places,  "  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again, 
that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee ;" — "  Let 
thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy 
glory  unto  their  children.  And  let  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us  :  and  estab- 
lish thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea, 
the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it." — 
**  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the 
faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men  " — 
*'  Appear  in  thy  glory,  and  build  up  Zion."  It  is 
God  alone,  as  we  formerly  observed,  who  can 
effectually  begin,  or  promote,  a  revival  of  the  in- 
terests of  tme  godliness.  But,  in  is  in  the  use  of 
means  that  he  generally  works.  Hence,  we  have 
mentioned  a  variety  of  means  which  it  becomes  us 
to  use.  It  is  the  blessing  alone  which  can  render 
any  means  successful.  Prayer  is  the  appointed 
channel  in  which  this  blessing  flows.  Much  is 
spoken  in  Scripture  of  its  efficacy :  "  Elias  was  a 
man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain ;  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years 
and  six-  months.  And  be  prayed  again,  and  the 
heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her 
fruit."  Prayer  engages  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  the 
believing  and  humble  petitioner.  Whatever  he 
hath  promised,  he  hath  added,  *<  I  will  vet  for  this 
be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for 
them."  Peculiar  promises  are  given  to  the  united 
social  prayers  of  God's  people.  Hence,  said  our 
Lord  himself,  "  Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if 
two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any 
thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  togeiher  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  This  is  an  evident, 
strong  encouragement  to  congregations,  and  lesser 
societies,  to  unite  in  solemn  believing  prayer  to 
the  Great  Disposer  of  all  Events, — to  "  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  who  <<hath  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hands."  Thia  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  meanest  and  most  obscnre  worship* 
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per  of  God.  The  throne  of  grace  is  ever  readj 
of  access, — "  God's  ear  is  never  heavy  that  it  can- 
not hear"  the  supplication  and  intercession  of 
'<  his  own  elect,  who  cry  day  and  night  unto  him.** 
Those  who  have  httle  or  nothing  of  worldly  sub- 
stance, or  influence,  or  personal  exertion,  to  con- 
tribute in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  have 
this,  at  least,  in  their  power, — to  recommend  **  the 
cause  that  is  His  own,"  to  the  countenance  and 
blessing  of  Him  who  rules  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church,  and  over  the  hearts  and  ways  of  men. 
Let  none  stand  by,  and  say.  We  can  do  nothing 
in  the  cause  of  God :  every  one  has  the  power,  if 
he  has  but  the  will,  to  study  personal  religion,  and 
to  address  the  throne  of  grace.  While  to  this  there 
is  every  encouragement,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
on  the  other,  heavy  denimciations  of  divine  ven- 
geance on  the  neglect  of  it ;  for  thus  we  read  in 
the  Book  of  Judges,  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty." 

OUR    LORD*S    INSTRUCTIONS   AT    A 

PRIVATE   ENTERTAINMENT. 

Trom  the   Second  Volume  of  "  EMtern  Manners,"  bj  the 
Rev.  llobert  Jamieson,  Mintotcr  of  Westrutber. 

Thb  parables  of  the  wedding-feast,  (Luke  xiv.  7,)  of 
the  entertainment  to  tbe  poor,  and  of  the  great  supper, 
were  dehvered  on  a  Sabbath  evening  to  a  dinner  party 
in  the  house  of  a  man  of  rank  and  opulence.  These 
narratives,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  the 
practice  of  humility  and  charity,  were  suggested  by  the 
society  in  which  our  XiOrd  found  himself;  and  what  would 
have  been  altogether  out  of  place  had  the  speaker  been 
sitting  at  the  humble  board  of  a  Peter  or  a  John,  was 
perfectly  suitable  to  the  place  and  time,  and  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  the  grandees,  of  whom  thb  company 
was  exclusively  composed.  The  fu^t  relates  to  a  dis- 
position which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  East  to  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  distinction  of  places 
occupied  by  the  respective  guests  at  an  entertainment 
The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  all  the  individuals 
in  a  crowded  assembly  are  arranged  in  tbe  order  of 
precedence  according  to  rank,  character,  or  official 
station ;  the  discomfort  betrayed  by  many  if  they  are 
not  promoted  to  their  proper  station,  and  the  longing 
eyes  which  others  cast  to  the  seats  of  honour  and  prefer- 
ment, are  apt  to  raise  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  those 
to  whom  such  a  style  of  manners  is  unknown.  But  it 
is  so  prominent  and  universal  a  featiu'e  in  the  customs 
of  the  East,  that  all  travellers,  who  have  mingled  in 
society  there,  have  remarked  it  and  related  many  amus- 
ing anecdotes,  which  amply  show  the  propriety  of  our 
Lord's  advice  to  the  Pharisee  and  his  guests.  '*  When 
a  Persian,"  says  Morier,  *'  enters  an  assembly,  he  makes 
the  usual  salutation  of  '  Peace  be  unto  you,'  and  then 
measuring  with  his  eye  the  degree  of  rank  tx>  which  he 
holds  himself  entitled,  he  straightway  wedges  himself 
into  the  line  of  guests,  without  offering  any  apology  for 
the  general  disturbance  he  produces.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived, that  among  a  vain  people,  the  disputes  that  arise 
about  precedence  are  numerous;  and  it  was  easy  to 
observe,  by  the  countenances  of  those  present,  when 
any  one  had  taken  a  higher  seat  than  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  The  master  of  the  entertainment  has, 
however,  the  privilege  of  placing  any  one  as  high  in  the 
ranks  of  the  assembly  as  he  may  choose ;  and  we  saw 
an  instance  of  it  on  this  occasion,  for  ^yben  the  assembly 


was  nearly  full,  the  governor  of  Kashan,  s 
humble  mien,  although  of  considerable  rtak, 
and  had  seated  himself  at  the  lowest  place,*  vba 
Ameen-ad-Dowlah,  after  having  testified  his  putia 
attentions  to  him  by  numerous  expreasioDs  of  vcii 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  an  upper  teat  in  the 
to  which  he  desired  him  to  move,  and  which  httai 
ingly  did."t  Another  traveller  mentions  his  ba 
unconsciously  offended  the  son  of  his  host,  b)  9 
higher  up  the  room  than  tlie  youth  was,  thoogb  os 
opposite  side  of  the  table ;  %  and  a  third  ststes  til 
a  wedding-feast  whidi  he  attended  in  tbe  hoase  ai  « 
Greek  merdiant  at  Jean  d'Acre,  two  persons  ^ 
seated  themselves  at  the  top  were  noticed  hj 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  obliged  to  move  lower  co<i 
The  Pharisees,  like  the  moUahs  or  saibes  of  m4 
Persia,  were  particularly  remarkable  for  their  srFo| 
in  coveting  and  occupying  tbe  uppermost  leitf 
an  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of  their  order,  it  i| 
quet  given  by  Agrippa  in  his  palace,  rushing  np  ti 
head  of  the  table,  and  placing  himself  in  the  oi 
between  that  monarch  atid  bis  royal  coosort,  il^ 
in  his  defence  the  traditional  saying,  that  of  a  brsf 
a  wise  man,  the  >vi8e  man  was  the  greater,  ff  J 
manifestation  of  this  unseemly  strife  for  iki 
seats  our  Lord  had  witnessed  among  the  goH 
the  rich  Pharisee ;  and  if  he  had  seated  htosel 
is  probable,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  table,  tbe 
ed  reproof  of  their  pride  and  ambition  which  th  i 
able  conveyed,  may  be  more  easily  conoeiired 
described. 

The  second  parable  (Lake  xiv.  18,)  delivered  u 
select  company  was  designed  to  incokate  tbe  [<r| 
of  charity  in  preference  to  spending  their  ionir 
luxurious  living.     And  tbe  substance  of  this  sto^ 
that  a  man  of  rank  and  affluence,  instead  of  ifi 
only  his  rich  friends,  and  entertaining  them  in  a  si 
ous  manner,  the  only  result  of  which  wonld  be 
invitations  from  them,  should  provide 
for  the  poor  and  destitnte  of  every  dcscriptiol 
thus  earn  for  himself  a  purer  and  hif^  Bii:^..'| 
than  what  the  moat  luxurious  table  can  pOBsiblv  y- 
The  address  of  such  an  admonition  to  a  ooiqwr  '^ 
regarded  our  Lord  with  no  friendly  feelingi,  m^e-' 
been  received  with  open  ridicule  and  oooteopt,  U 
not  been  grounded  on  a  custom  well  known  sad  f* 
mon  in  the  East.    There,  contrary  as  it  is  to  aC  > 
ideas  of  propriety,  men  of  ruik  irequeatly  sdmit  1^ 
inferiors  to  their  society,  and  entertain  them «:  t^ 
houses ;  and  on  whatever  principles  it  may  be  roc 
ed  for,  whether  it  proceed  from  ostentation,  cr  fr 
sense  of  the  sacred  duty  oi  hospitality,  v  b^'-* 
universal  custom  of  not  preserving  fragmeots  froa  « 
meal  to  another,  the  grandees  of  all  eastern  cusat: 
gratify  themselves  by  occasionally  inviting  to  'i 
tables  the  meanest  and  most  wretdied  objerti  tbi'  »* 
>vithin  reach  of  their  call.     Sir  John  Maleohn  rt'» 
that  a  friend  of  his  who  was  breakfasting  one  jaorx 
with  the  late  prime  minister  of  Persia,  wu  »vev* 
to  hear  him  bid  a  |)Oor  man  who  had  esUed  to  m  i^ 
a  pair  of  slippers,  sit  down  at  the  table,  sad  uir '  ■ 
break fa»c  >vxth  the  party,  and  they  would  tslk  •>■• 
the  purchase  afterwards. ^^  KichardMm  says,  iK' i*^- 
Effendi,  head  of  the  mosque  in  the  adgfebourbo^' 
Jerusalem,  has  stated  periods  of  the  year  for  n^  • 
feast  to  the  poor.  (*}     And  Poeocke  meotiou.  <*&  * 

*  It  wa«  cotindered  one  of  Che  bichcit  marks  ef  fiiivav»  -* 
rccpect  (br  the  maitcr  of  tbe  taouM  to  dMire  aaj  ■■  » ^^  •* 
place  first  in  the  coqch  next  hinuelf :  and  Joeephai  8(«^  *  ' 
rtriklng  nieciwcn  of  the  creachery  of  Hetod.  that  ht  *»'«<,'* 
by  giving  him  the  fint  place  at  feaata.— AaOqaiiiv  «f  <^  *  * 
h,  XV.  2. 

t  Morier'a  Second  Journey  into  Pcnit. 
t  Ranway'a  Tkavels.  «•  Cbrta'k  Tn^ 

ft  Lightfoot.  n  SkecctoiofPtni* 

(*;  Traveli  aUng  tbt  dions  of  tbs  I 
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entertainment  gircn  by  the  governor  of  an  Egyptian 
age,  the  guests  rose  up  in  succession  as  they  were 
sited,  till,  when  all  had  done,  the  poor  were  admit- 
to  eat  up  what  remained.*  Similar  to  this  account 
Dr  Pocockc's,  is  the  testimony  of  Dr  Richardson 
b  regard  to  a  feast  to  which  he  was  invited  in  the 
D  of  Lord  Belmorc,  at  a  Shiek's  house  in  Palestine, 
er  all  the  guests  of  first  quality  were  satisfied,  some 
respectable  people  were  admitted ;  and  while  some 
doDH  were  carried  oiT  to  the  members  of  the  house- 
I  who  could  not  appear,  there  were  still  many  frag- 
its  which  the  poor  were  invited  to  partake  of.  But 
rcumstantial  description  of  this  practice  is  given  by 
Roberts,  whose  account  of  it  is  so  lively  and  inter- 
\g,  that  we  subjoin  it  in  his  own  words.  •*  When 
Sastern  grandee  has  resolved  on  making  a  feast  for 
or  two  hundred  poor  guests,  he  despatches  mes- 
ers  into  the  lanes  and  the  streets  to  inform  the  in- 
nt,  that  on  such  a  day  rice  and  curry  will  be  given 
U  who  are  there  at  the  appointed  time.  Long  be- 
the  hour,  the  visitors  may  be  seen  bending  their 
s  towards  the  house  of  the  noblemen, — there  goes 
old  man  who  is  scarcely  able  to  move  his  palsied 
m, — there  the  widow  moves  her  hesitating  step, — 
e  objects,  suffering  under  every  disease  of  our  na- 
,  congregated  together,  without  a  single  tie  of 
ciation  except  the  one  which  occupies  their  expec- 
ts. The  food  is  ready,  the  guests  are  ranged  in 
s  on  the  grass,  and  the  servants  begin  to  hand  out 
portions  in  order.  Such  is  the  hunger  of  some, 
they  cannot  stay  to  let  the  mess  cool ;  others,  on 
m  disease  or  age  has  made  a  fatal  inroad,  can 
5cly  lift  it  to  their  mouths.  What  a  strange  scene, 
»  are  bawling  for  more  food,  though  they  are  al- 
y  gorged  to  the  Ail  I,  others  are  talking  of  another 
t  which  is  to  be  given  in  another  village  on  the 
row,  while  others,  who  have  got  a  sight  of  the 
»  are  applauding  his  generosity,  and  pouring  the 
eful  fiattery  into  his  ears."t 
he  third  parable  (Luke  xiv.  15.)  was  pronounced 
eply  to  one  of  the  company,  who,  charmed  with 
picture  which  Jesus  had  drawn  of  humility,  charity, 
benevolence,  expatiated  on  the  enviable  blessedness 
lose  who  shoidd  live  under  that  kingdom  of  God, 
re  these  amiable  virtues  should  universally  prevail. 
the  design  of  the  story  was  to  show,  tlmt  multi- 
s  who  evinced  an  ardent  desire  for  that  kingdom, 
3  under  the  influence  of  many  prejudices  that  would 
»  them  from  entering  it.  This  observation  was 
reyed,  as  usual,  when  he  spoke  disagreeable  truths, 
le  indirect  and  inoffensive  form  of  a  narrative,  de- 
ig  the  preparations  made  by  a  man  of  wealth  for  a 
ndid  entertainment  to  his  friends,  and  the  different 
1  instances  of  which  are  all  borrowed  from  the  forms 
curtesy  observed  in  the  East  on  such  occasions. 
»T\  a  person  of  respectable  rank  of  society  proposes 
f  lebrate  a  feast  in  his  house,  he  forthwith  circulates 
invitations  to  the  friends  he  wishes  to  be  of  the 
y,  either  by  cards  or  by  a  verbal  message,  carried 
servant  of  the  house,  or  a  strolling  person  hired 
he  purpose,  and  superbly  decked,  according  to  the 
:  of  his  employer.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
form  of  invitation :  ••  Such  a  person  (naming  him) 
s  best  compliments  to  such  another  person,  (nam- 
tiim  also,)  and  begs  to  inform  him,  that  as  to-mor- 
there  is  a  little  gaiety  to  take  place  in  bis  house, 
he  wishes  his  friends,  by  their  presence,  to  grace 
ornament  with  their  feet  the  house  of  this  poor  in- 
dual,  and  thereby  make  it  a  garden  of  roses,  he 
t  positively  come,  and  honour  the  humble  dwelling 

I  his  company."  X   Having,  after  this  fashion,  gone 

II  the  houses,  and  returned  with  assurance  from  the 
ted  friends  of  their  intention  to  come  next  day,  a 

Or  Pococke's  Travels.  f  Oriental  lUuitnitions. 
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messenger  is  again  despatched  for  them  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  to  inform  them  that  all  the  preparations 
for  the  banquet  are  completed.  Thb  second  invitation 
is  included  by  our  Lord,  and  is  very  characteristic  of 
Eastern  manners.  When  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  invited 
to  dinft  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  the  invitation 
>vas  given  two  days  before ;  and  one  of  the  prince's  at- 
tendants was  despatched  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
banquet,  to  tell  him  that  all  things  were  ready.  And 
Morter  also  informs  us,  that  having  been  engaged  to 
dine  with  a  Persian  Khan,  he  did  not  go  till  his  enter- 
tainer had  sent  to  the  English  ambassador  and  his  train 
to  say  that  supper  waited.  After  the  same  manner, 
the  invitations  to  the  great  supper,  described  in  the 
parable,  seem  to  have  been  issued  a  considerable  time 
before  celebration ;  and  as  the  after  invitation  was  sent, 
according  to  Eastern  etiquette,  to  the  guests  invited, 
they  must  be  understood  as  having  accepted  the  en- 
gagement, so  that  the  apologies  they  severally  made 
were  inadmissible,  and  could  be  regarded  in  no  other 
li^t  than  as  an  affront  put  upon  the  generous  enter- 
tainer, and  an  ungrateful  return  for  all  the  splendid 
prepararions  he  had  made  for  their  reception.*  Enraged, 
as  he  had  good  reason  to  be,  at  the  gross  misconduct 
of  his  expected  guests,  the  master  of  the  house  issued 
orders  to  his  servant  to  go  out  immediately  and  Invite 
whomsoever  he  met  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city ; 
for,  as  the  sultry  climate  does  not  admit  of  preserving 
any  part  of  their  meals  in  the  East  till  another  day,  it 
was  necessary  to  throw  open  the  doors  to  as  many  of 
the  poor  wanderers  of  the  neighbourhood  as  could  be 
procured ;  and  as,  after  all,— so  liberal  had  been  the 
scale  of  preparations  on  which  this  banquet  had  been 
provided, — there  was  still  ample  room  and  provision 
for  an  additional  number  of  guests,  the  messenger  was 
again  despatched  to  the  hedges  and  trees  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  charged  to  employ  the  most  press- 
ing invitations  to  those,  that  were  reposing  there,  to 
partake  of  the  proffered  hospitality  of  his  master's  house. 
This  is  the  description  of  a  purely  Oriental  scene.  In- 
numerable are  the  passages  tbat  might  be  quoted  from 
the  works  of  travellers,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  giving  an  accouut  of  the  straggling  parties  which 
are  found  at  the  walls  of  every  Eastern  town  and  vil- 
lage, sitting  by  the  bubbling  fountain,  under  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  a  tree  or  hedge,  and  taJung  their  simple 
repast  in  that  refreshing  situation,  in  preference  to  all 
the  arconunodatiou  and  the  luxuries  the  dty  could 
offer  them.  *'  Often,"  says  Carne,  **  when  fatigued  and 
exhausted  with  riding  or  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  I  have  gone 
to  the  suburbs,  and,  throwing  myself  down  on  the  car- 
pet of  verdure  that  was  cherished  by  the  shade  of  the 
sprt*adtng  limes,  have  joined  the  parties  tbat  are  always 
to  be  found  there,  engaged  with  their  simple  fare  of 
bread  and  water,  and  salt ;"  and  once,  when,  in  such  a 
situation,  this  traveller  was  reading  beneath  a  palm 
tree,  two  venerable  Arabs  from  the  village  came  and 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality,  under  dr- 
cumstanoes  exactly  the  same  as  those  that  led  the  mes- 
senger in  the  parable  to  go  to  the  trees  and  hedges  in 
quest  of  guests  to  his  master.  However  unlike,  then, 
these  indiscriminate  invitations  may  be  to  the  manners 
of  Europe,  the  whole  circumstances  of  this  parable  form 
a  literal  picture  of  the  hospitality  of  the  East,  both  in 
the  earliest  times  and  in  the  present  day,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  divine  skill  with  which  our 
Lord  has  made  the  most  simple  and  fimiiliar  fiishions 

•  An  excuse  made  by  one  of  the  guetti  wai,  that  he  wu  going  to 
prove  lome  oxen  he  had  bought.  It  it  with  oxen  that  the  OrienUh 
generally  phiugh ;  and  as  a  bullock  imacGustomed  to  the  yoke  is  of 
no  use^  they  never  consider  any  liargain  or  purchase  as  final  till  they 
have  proved  it.  Tlie  purchaser  assembles  hCi  fHends  and  neighbours, 
and,  after  trying  the  animals  in  tb^  presence  at  the  dlflkrent  kfaida 
of  work  for  which  he  is  required,  and  betog  satisfied,  he  then  fixes 
a  day  for  settling  ihe  amount,  and  brioging  the  anfanal  away.^ 
RoatSTB'  Oriemai  tUtutratfoM^ 
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of  the  tEUe,  and  of  ever^r^day  life,  contribute  to  the 
illustration  of  spiritual  subjects. 
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lit  the  pathetic  stnuns  above  referred  to,  does  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  mourn  over  the  downfiill  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  when  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  What  a  striking  contrast 
is  there  between  their  former  state*  when  they  were 
exalted  above  the  nations,  when  they  had  privileges 
bestowed  upon  them  never  bestowed  upon  the  other 
nations,  and  when  they  enjoyed  peace,  prosperity,  and 
security,  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Lord  their 
God, — and  the  state  in  which  ihey  were  placed,  when 
deprived  of  these  privileges !  The  land,  once  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  the  choice  of  all  lands,  abound- 
ing in  flocks  and  herds,  in  vineyards,  and  olive  yards, 
and  in  populous  cities,  is  laid  waste,  the  cities  demo- 
lished, the  fences  and  hedges  broken  dovm,  the  inha- 
bitants taken  away.  It  exhibits  the  picture  of  desola^ 
tion.  The  princes,  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the 
people,  are  carried  captive  into  a  strange  land.  Desti- 
tute, many  of  them,  of  suitable  clothing,  in  want  of  food, 
bereaved,  in  many  instances,  of  them,  of  near  and  dear 
relatives  and  friends,  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  heathen 
soldiery,  and  to  the  taunts  and  revilingsof  hard-hearted 
enemies,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  them  in  their  sor- 
rows, but  rejoiced  in  their  calamities,  they  were  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  Every  feature  in  the  picture 
seems  dark  and  gloomy. 

It  may  be  thought,  therefore,  that,  in  this  fourth 
period  of  the  history  of  Israel,  their  seventy  years  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  there  is  little  inviting,  encouraging, 
or  promising,  and  we  may  be  disposed  to  turn  from  so 
mournful  and  depressing  a  subject*  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  dark  periods  of  their  his- 
tory: yet  it  vdll  be  found,  I  trust,  like  the  other 
periods  that  have  been  considered,  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  And  that  a  just  conception  may  be  form- 
ed of  this  period  of  their  history,  it  may  be  proper  to 
contemplate  it  in  the  following  aspects. 

First,  Let  us  advert  to  some  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  involved,  by  their 
captivity  in  Babylon.  They  were  banished  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  We  are  all  naturally  attached  to 
our  native  land.  It  is  endeared  to  us  by  a  thousand 
pleasing  associations:  we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  strong- 
est ties.  Even  when,  at  the  call  of  duty,  or  from  an 
urgent  necessity,  we  are  induced  to  leave  it  for  a  time, 
still  it  is  with  painful  regret ;  our  thoughts  often 
recur  to  it  when  we  are  absent;  and  when  we  are 
about  to  return,  we  have  joy  in  the  prospect ;  we  anti- 
cipate the  delight  to  be  experienced  in  revisiting  the 
land  of  our  nativity ;  our  eyes  are  on  the  outlook  to 
discern  the  first  glimpse  of  its  distant  hills ;  and  when, 
at  length,  we  set  foot  on  our  native  8<m1,  our  hearts 
leap  with  joy ;  and  the  land  is  the  more  endeared  to  us, 
from  our  having  been  removed  from  it  for  a  season. 
And  if  there  be  something  revolting  to  our  feelings  in 
leaving  our  native  land,  even  when  we  have  the  pros- 
pect of  returning,  and  when  our  removing  is  our  own 
voluntary  deed ;  much  more  must  it  be  distressing  to 
be  dragged  away  against  our  will,  by  the  hand  of  re- 
lentless enemies,  and  with  little  prospect  of  returning 
to  it  again.  And  thas  w:u  it  with  the  Israelites.  Many 
of  them,  those  especially  advanced  in  life,  might  justly 
conclude,  that  they  were  bidding  farewell  to  their  be- 
hoved country.  Their  departure  was  ^rther  embittered 
by  their  being  spoiled  of  t^eir  gooda,  and  by  their  bousfa 


aatd  landi,  and  vineyards  and  oiiTe  yards,  kna|iieoa 
a  prey  to  their  enemies. 

But,  above  all  such  considetataoni,  tbere  ^vah 
thing  peculiar  in  the  nation  of  Israel  being  &:2i\. 
leave  their  own  land,  that  renders  the  tnala/^.. 
vere  to  them  than  in  the  case  of  other  silk  i 
was  the  land  of  promise  which  had  been  bstofiK^ 
on  them  by  God  himself.  It  was  the  lind  ffk:^n 
endeared  to  them  by  many  signal  interpoatiais  of  G^i 
providenoe  in  their  behalf,  which  they  had  tkrt  - 
perienced.  It  was  the  land  of  whidi  they  foadi)  y. 
they  would  have  enjoyed  the  secure  possessios :  c-i . 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  case,  had  the;  tgol 
faithful  to  their  covenant  engagemmts.  Tbu  x 
being  carried  away  captive  from  the  land  of  fnu 
was  a  severer  blow  to  them  than  it  would  kzr?^. 
other  nations.  They  were  bound  to  t^  W 
stronger  ties  than  other  nations  were  to  tier  iil 
and,  therefore,  the  cutting  asundtf  thoie  tk$  «ij  r» 
portionally  more  aevere.  It  seemed  akoost  to  ^^ 
guish  their  hopes  of  again  enjoying  God's  &tcc,  «t. . 
had  been  manifested  to  them  for  a  long  course  jV-' 
We  can,  in  such  circumstances,  enter  more  iei  ■* 
the  feelings  of  the  prophet,  when  he  appoK  '^  J 
who  beheld  the  desolation  of  Jeniaaleo:  '^V^  .- 
thing  to  you  that  pass  by  ?  Look  and  see,  if  ti2  :■ 
any  sorrow,  like  unto  my  sorrow,  wherewirl  t^  1 ' 
hath  aflUcted  me,  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  lo^.'  Vi 
as  in  every  case,  so  more  espedally  in  the  cskw' 
people  of  Israel,  banishment  horn  thor  on  aery 
was  a  severe  trial. 

Second^  Another  painful  consequence  of  tk: -; 
tivity  in  Babylon  was  the  suspension  of  th(»erek' 
ordinances,  which  they  had  been  accustoaied  ta^ 
m  their  own  land.     The  temple  at  Jenisale s  w  ■ 
centre  of  their  religious  worship.     Thither  tbfirp> 
went  up,  at  stated  seasons,  for  tht  obserTaBce  ci  6 
religious  festivals;  and  these  were  veryjojrfelinA:' 
to  those  that  feared  God  amoiwrt  them.    As  a^ 
ieen  in  the  solenm  celebration  of  the  Phasover,  ht 
tones  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Jonah ;  and,  ss  we  ktft-* 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  which  was  probably  one  ot  tk  P^ 
that  were  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  tnbo  U 
aasembled  at  Jerusalem  on  one  or  other  of  tJirr  > 
vals :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  3  i 
in  whose  heart  are  thy  ways.     Who  pasis;  '>5 
the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  al«<  l* 
the  pools.     They  go  on  from  strength  to  ^'^■ 
every  one  of  them  appeareth  before  God."  Ps^  ^ 
refers  also  to  thoee  stated  times  of  aesemblisf  it  ^^ 
salem  for  the  worship  of  God:  "  I  was  glad  vk 
said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  tkU* 
unto  the  testimonv  of  Urad,  to  give  thaob  b:^' 
name  of  the  Lord. 

But  now  the  beautiful  place,  where  the?  b^ 
were  accustomed  to  worship,  was  becomes  deater* 
Their  holy  veasels  were  tidcen  away;  the  wiar  *• 
vice  of  the  temple  was  suspended;  their  saat  & 
be  called  Ichabod,  for  the  glory  had  departed  {»^- 
of  the  joyful  assemblies,  where  their  hearts  wt  *:- 
glad,  where,  with  the  loud^aoundu^  qmbsk,  a»  ^ 
of  a  pleasant  sound,  they  gave  thanks  to  God.  ^'v ;. 
good,  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever :  and  vkt  - 
said,  •*  Arise,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  rest,  thoo,  aii^*^' 
of  thy  strength,"  they  were  now  left  to  »e«P "  jr 
over  the  desolation  of  their  aanctnsry.  Aad  v^ ' - 
sought  a  retreat  from  the  taunts  wod  rcpro^^^  ^\ 
spoUers  by  the  river  side,  where  they  ni^  ^'  / 
worshipping  the  God  of  their  &thcn,  isaw^^  ' 
their  sins,  and  earnestly  imploring  his  refsra>|»J-' 
in  attempting  to  sing  his  praise,  their  vwa»  ^t^ 
their  fingen  could  not  touch  the  striQO  of  th^*  v^ 
The  recollection  of  their  native  kflid,  of  ^  .* 
songs  of  Zion,  overwhelmed  them.   Msny  fisad  m 
bnmces  of  the  joyfya  aotaon  of  drnte  H^  ^^ 
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j^erlv  «xperi«iice4»  burst  upon  them  «t  once.  Tfasy 
could  proceed  no  further :  they  hai\ged  their  harps  upon 
ike  willows ;   they  wept  wh«n  they  remembered  Zion* 

Third,  If  the  recollection  of  the  put  was  thus 
Ittiiiful  to  them,  there  were  also  circumstances,  in  the 
atuatioo  in  which  they  were  then  phiced,  that  were 
Su  from  comfortable.  There  wua  a  sad  reverse  in  their 
outward  circumstances.  Many  of  them  had  lived  in 
ease  and  affluence ;  and  the  great  body  of  them,  though 
not  in  affluence,  had  their  patrimony  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  fathers,  that  made  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  independent.  But  then  the  higheat  and  the 
lowest  of  them  were  placed  nearly  on  a  level.  They 
had  been  spoiled  of  their  goods ;  and  they  depended 
for  subsistence  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  the 
bounty  of  those  who  led  them  captive.  They  were 
obliged  to  associate  with  a  people  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage and  of  strange  manners.  And  this  was  more 
reFolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  nation  than  of 
other  nations ;  because  they  had  been,  for  a  long  period, 
separated  from  the  nations,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  them  as  unclean.  And  what  rendered 
tiiJs  intercourse  still  more  revolting  to  them,  was  their 
being  thus  called  to  witness  their  idolatrous  worship, 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God. 

Again,  they  endured  much  harsh  treatment  from 
their  enemies.  There  might  be  some  exceptions,  where 
they  were  treated  with  sympathy  and  kindness ;  but 
the  genera]  character  of  their  treatment  was  that  of 
harshness.  Their  enemies  ruled  over  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  They  held  them  in  derision,  saying,  •*  Where 
18  now  your  God,  in  whom  ye  trusted  that  he  would 
deliver  you  ?  "  That  this  was  generally  the  case,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  this  causes  of  God's  controversy  with  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon,  and  of  the  destruotion  of  that  kingdom, 
that  they  had  evil  entreated  the  people  of  laraeL  Thus 
the  prophet  addresses  Babylon  i  '*  Sit  thou  silent,  and 
get  thee  into  darlmesi,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans  ^  for 
thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  lady  of  kingdoms.  I 
was  wroth  with  my  people,  and  gave  them  into  thy 
hands.  Thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy ;  upon  the 
ancients  hast  thou  very  heavUy  laid  thy  yoke.  And 
thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady  for  ever ;  so  that  thou 
didst  not  lay  these  things  to  thy  heart,  neither  didst 
thou  remember  the  latter  end  of  it.  Therefore  hear 
thou  this,  thou  that  art  given  to  pleasure,  that  sayost 
ia  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  besides  me,  I  shall 
not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I  know  the  loss  of 
children.  But  these  two  things  shall  eome  to  thee  in 
one  moment,  in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children  and  wi- 
dowhood. They  shall  oome  upon  thee  ;n  perfection, 
for  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceriee,  and  the  gresi  abund- 
ance of  thine  enchantments." 

I  would  further  add,  that  a  conscioutnesa  of  guilt,  and 
a  feeling  that  the  anger  of  God  was  manifested  against 
them  because  of  their  aggravated  transgressions,  moat 
of  all  embittered  their  distresses.  Thus  we  find  them, 
in  the  book  of  Lamentations,  acknowledging  that  the 
displeasure  of  God  against  theoBt  beeaose  of  their  trflons- 
gresfiions^  had  brou^  all  their  calamities  upon  them : 
**  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  unto 
the  Lord.  Let  us  lifl  up  our  heart  with  our  hands 
unto  God  in  the  heavens.  We  have  transgressed,  and 
have  rebelled:  thou  hast  not  pardoned.  Thou  bast 
covered  with  anger,  and  persecuted  us :  thou  hast  slain, 
thou  hast  not  pitied.  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with 
a  doud,  that  our  prayers  should  not  pass  through. 
Thou  hast  made  us  the  ofif-scouriogs  and  the  refuse  in 
the  midst  of  the  people.  All  our  enemies  have  opened 
their  mouths  against  us.  Fear  and  a  snare  is  come  upon 
us,  desoUtion  and  destruction." 

Thus  we  h«ve  seen  the  very  uncomfortable  dreum* 
Itances  in  which  the  pcoole  of  Ivael  were  placedi  during 


their  captivity  at  Babylon.  It  may  be  proper,  in  taking  a 
review  of  this  period,  to  advert  to  the  onuses  that  led  to 
so  sad  a  reverse  in  the  drcumstances  of  a  people  once  so 
highly  favoured  of  God  i  to  uonsider  also  some  of  the 
wise  and  gracious  ends  that  were  answered  by  this  afflict- 
ing dispensation ;  to  notice  some  of  the  allsviating  cir- 
cumstances of  their  captivity ;  and  finally,  to  close  this 
period  of  their  history  by  noticing  their  joyful  return 
to  their  own  land.  These  shall  form  the  subject  of 
another  article.  From  the  melancholy  scene  which 
we  have  been  contemplating,  the  following  lessons  of 
instruction  may  be  suggested. 

1.  All  the  perplexities,  and  disquietudes,  and  sor- 
rows to  which  we  are  exposed,  whether  as  individuals 
or  nations,  are  to  be  traced  to  sin  as  their  procuring 
cause.  Had  we  been  without  sin,  we  should  have  been 
strangers  to  sorrow.  It  is  sin  that  hath  brought  upon 
our  bodily  frames  that  long  train  of  painful  diseases 
which  are  continually  preying  upon  them,  and  will  soon 
bring  them  down  to  the  dust  of  death.  "  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  death 
hath  passed  on  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned.**  It 
is  sin  that  is  the  cause  of  all  those  perplexities,  and 
fears,  and  alarms  to  which  we  are  liable,  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear.  It  is  sin  that  disturbs  the  peace 
of  society,  producing  quarrels  and  contentions,  and 
bloody  wars.  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts,  that 
war  in  your  members  ?  "  It  is  sin  that  occasions  those 
awful  visitations  of  God*s  providence — thunder-storms, 
and  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  ;  they  are  the  tokens 
of  his  righteous  displeasure  against  sin.  It  is  sin  that 
has  occasioned  the  downfall  of  all  those  mighty  em- 
pires that  for  a  time  flourished  upon  the  earth.  For 
while  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  sin  will  prove 
the  ruin  of  any  people.  But  all  these  fatal  effects  ot 
sin  visible ,  upon  the  earth  can  give  us  but  a  very  par- 
tial view  of  the  evil  of  sin.  To  be  fiilly  aware  of  its 
dreadful  enormity,  of  its  tremendous  consequences,  we 
must  contemplate  that  unfathomable  abyss  of  anguish, 
horror,  and  despair,  which  shall  b.)  the  everlasting  portion 
of  all  the  fiiudly  unbeUe/ing,  impenitent,  and  ungodly  I 

2.  Shall  we  not,  then,  hate  sin  \vitb  a  perfect  hatred  ? 
shall  we  not  account  it  our  greatest  enemy  ?  Shall 
we  not  set  ourselves  in  direct  opposition  to  it  in  all  its 
forms  ?  Shall  we  not  earnestly  desire  deliverance  from 
its  guilt  and  from  its  power  ?  O  wretched  men  that 
we  are,  whOe  under  the  influence  of  so  deadly  a  foe  I 
Who  sLill  deliver  us  from  this  body  of  sin  and  death  ? 

3.  How  thankful  should  we  be  that  there  is  a  way 
of  deliverance  from  this  most  tremendous  of  all  evils ! 
We  have,  indeed,  destroyed  ourselves  by  sin,  but  in 
God  is  our  help.  Christ  hath  been  manifested  to  take 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  In  receiving  him 
as  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God,  we  receive  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 
"  And  as  it  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
death  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many ;  and  to  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  seeond  time,  without  ain  unto  salvation.*' 

Of  th§  Works  of  God  and  the  Works  of  Man — If, 
therefore,  thou  wilt  work  the  works  of  God,  thy  sweat 
shall  be  as  fragrant  ointment,  and  thy  rest  as  the  Sab- 
bath of  God.  Thou  shalt  labour  in  the  sweat  of  a 
good  eonscience ;  and  thou  shalt  sit  down  in  the  fepose 
of  sweetest  contemplation.  But  if  thou  wilt  follow 
after  human  greatness,  thou  shalt  have,  in  thy  toil, 
perplexity  and  sting ;  and  in  thy  recollections,  loath- 
ing and  reproach.  And  it  happens  to  thee,  O  man, 
according  to  thy  desert ;  that  when  thou,  who  art  the 
work  of  God,  tumest  not  to  him  in  well  pleasing,  thy 
works,  too,  render  unto  thee  like  fruit  of  biltemess.-^ 
Lord  Bacov.  (MediitUivnes  Suora,  trmwkt^  6y  nhtam 
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SACRED  POETRY. 
By  tus  late  Rsy.  John  Ma&tin,  D.  D., 

M^ister  qf  KirkaUfy, 
ON  TBB  DEATH  Ot  HM  MOTHKR. 

Web?,  weep,  let  all  our  kindred  weep. 
Our  parent  gone,  our  pattern  fled. 

The  object  of  our  care  to  keep, 
Of  love  and  duty,  cold  and  deadl 

Yet  what  is  dead?  'Tis  but  the  dust. 

The  vehicle,  the  tent,  the  shell ; 
She,  as  a  burden,  from  her  thrust. 

When  soar'd  her  soul  with  Christ  to  dwell  ;— 

To  dwell,  where  long  her  wish  had  been. 
To  know  the  bliss  perfection  gives, 

To  see  Him,  whom  she  loved  unseen. 
Who  for  her  died,  and  ever  lives ; 

And  as  she  listens  to  the  voice. 

Which  comforts  earth,  and  gladdens  heaven, 
Feel  how  celestials  can  rejoice. 

While  thanks  and  praise  to  Him  are  given. 

Count  o*er  the  weeks,  and  days,  and  hours. 

Since  she  has  enter'd  Jesus'  joy. 
And  would  a  selfish  wish  of  yours 

Have  kept  her  here  from  such  employ  ? 

Would  yon  those  blissful  moments  still 
Had  coursed  beneath  the  cruel  sway 

Of  angubh,  baffling  all  our  skill. 
Of  longings,  brooking  ill  delay? 

Count  o'er,  again,  the  golden  days 
The  saint  has  pass*d  in  yonder  world. 

And  at  you  count,  for  each  give  praise. 
And  be  thy  banner,  Hope,  unfurl'd — 

The  ecstatic  hope,  to  join  her  there, 
To  learn  its  wonders  from  her  mouth, 

In  heaven's  infancy  her  care. 
As  we  have  been  in  earthly  youth ; 

To  sing  with  her  the  hymns  sublime. 
By  angels  from'd,  to  Jesus*  name ; 

To  learn  her  harp's  harmonious  eliime. 
Like  her,  to  celebrate  His  fame. 

From  where  the  parent  shines  on  high. 
Oh,  Ood !  the  offspring  shut  not  out ; 

Guide  us,  Jehovah,  with  thine  eye. 
And  let  thine  angels  camp  about. 

Purge  us  from  vanity  and  pride, 

Low-thoughted  sense,  and  selfish  aims, 

To  live  to  Him,  for  us  who  died. 
To  feel  and  yield  Him  all  his  claims. 

Protect  us,  by  thy  watchful  power. 
Through  all  the  evils  of  our  state ; 

Like  her,  receive  us  at  the  hour 
Wlien  death  to  heaven  shall  ope  the  gate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TTie  Convertion  of  a  Drunkard. — Many  yean>  ago, 
in  H  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Edinburgh,  there 
was  a  sergeant  named  Forbes,  who  v^as  a  very  aban- 
doned man,  who,  everywhere  that  be  could,  gut  in  debt 
for  liquor.  His  wife  washed  for  the  regiment,  ami  thus 
obtained  a  little  money.  She  was  a  pious  woman,  but 
all  her  attempts  to  reclaim  him  were  long  unsuccessful. 
During  one  of  Mr  Whltefield's  visits  to  tliat  dty,  she 
offered  her  husband  a  sum  of  money  if  he  would  for 
once  go  and  hear  him.     This  was  a  strong  iiidiicenient, 


and  he  engaged  to  go.  The  aennon  vuis  ti^^ 
no  building  could  bare  contained  the  uuSoi  iv 
sergeant  was  rather  early,  and  placed  Hnai's^i; 
middle  of  Che  field,  that  he  tniglrt  file  off  wis  i- 
Whitefield  ascended  the  pidpit;  aiBeoolTnil!, 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  seen  him.  Tbeerovi^ 
ever,  increased;  and  when  Mr  Wliitefiek! ipjoi 
they  pressed  forward,  and  he  foond  it  inpoii^De 
away.  The  prayer  produced  some  ifflprHaaaa 
mind,  but  the  sermon  most  deeply  canrincedliBsii 
sinfulness  and  danger.  He  became  a  rerr  Mc: 
and  proved  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  brkvi: 
many  years  in  a  very  penurious  manner,  ti  Is  ii 
tisfied  the  claims  of  every  one  of  his  credittKi 

Piely  in  a  Palace. — A  lady,  whowaain  tfeici 
close  attendance  on  the  Princess  Amelia  durisclfx 
illness,  described  some  of  the  later  intercoursp  k* 
took  place  between  the  Princess  and  her  mi: 
George  II  I. ,  and  which  seldom  Med  totm^: 
momentous  topic  of  the  future  world,  a^bei:::-^ 
larly  affecting.  "  My  dear  child,"  said hi^ M:^^*; 
her,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  **  you  hare  frc^i'r 
good  child  to  your  parents ;  we  hare  notHsfn^^ 
with  to  reproach  you ;  but  I  need  not  tell  joo,  ij* 
is  not  of  yourself  alone  that  you  can  be  sa^eis '' 
your  acceptance  with  God  must  depend  on  jot/ 
and  trust  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer."  "!?' 
it,*'  replied  the  Princess,  mildly,  bat  eopk. 
<*  and  I  could  wish  for  no  better  trust. "  Mm, 
are  assured,  could  be  more  striking,  than  to  ^k'. 
Kling,  aged,  and  nearly  blind,  bending  over  ttf-^ 
on  whidi  the  Princess  lay,  and  speaking  tobr 
salvation  through  Christ;  a  matter fiir mere iii't.' 
to  them  both,  than  all  the  world  could  besto?. 

A   Terrified  Persecutor The  means  ein?^ ' 

the  blessed  God  to  make  sinners  acquainted  ti'i : 
sinfulness  and  danger,  and  to  lead  tbem  to  iaplf 
mercy,  arc  indeed  various.  To  soodc  he  ^peits'^ 
thunders  of  his  law ;  others  are  attracted  by  tk  a 
ing  sound  of  his  Gospel ;  while  the  elements  c'iil- 
itself  have  sometimes  been  the  means  of  exdtiE::' 
tion  and  deep  feeling.  The  excellent  Isaac  Ar  "^ ' 
in  his  "  Treatise  on  Angeh,"  gives  an acwratG*^ 
fane  persecutor,  who  was  brought  to  seek  the  exr' 
God  in  a  reiuarkable  manner.  Hewasoatcai^ 
ney,  with  his  pious  wile,  when  they  were  ot:!^^ 
with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  He  t»  '^ 
with  great  terror,  and  his  wife  in<mir?d  into  h  x- 
"  Why,"  asked  he,  "are  not  yoa  afraid?"  >* 
plied,  '*  No,  not  at  all ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  tk" 
of  my  heavenly  Father ;  and  shall  a  child  hf  »«• 
.1  kind  Cither's  voice  ?*'  The  oian  becaa  torii'i 
that  Christians  must  have  nithin  tht-m  adiviaer' 
pie  of  which  tlic  world  is  igoorant,  ^  tbfj  ^^  ' 
enjoy  such  calmness  when  the  rest  of  th<w*y'* 
filled  with  horror.  He  went  to  flir  BoltoB,a« if- 
minister,  to  whom  he  had  been  opposed,  ackwyA' 
.and  lamented  liis  sins,  and  furoislwd  good  t?^^ 
i\  change  of  heart. 


*•*  SciKiratc  Nuraben  rram  the  i 
times  t>e  had  to  complete  «etf . 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  SICKNESS. 

Paet.  II. 

Bt   WILLX4JC  Brown,   Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 

Late  FreMtdeui  tfftke  Ba^  CoUcge  of  Surgeotu,  Edinburgh. 

Is  my  former  paper,  1  noticed  two  advantages  de- 
rived from  sickness,  and  I  now  proceed  to  remark, 

III.  Sickness  puts  us  in  mind  of  death.  It  is 
comparatively  few  «  who,  through  fear  of  death, 
are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  Most 
of  us  are  forgetful  and  careless  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  We  know,  indeed,  that  death  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence ;  we  observe,  in  the  newspaper, 
the  death  of  an  acquaintance  recorded ;  we  are 
present  at  the  death^bed  of  a  friend ;  we  attend  a 
funeral  along  the  streets  into  the  church-yard ;  we 
assist  in  letting  down  the  coffin  into  the  narrow 
house,  hear  the  first  spadefuls  of  earth  rattle  upon 
it,  stay  till  the  green  sod  is  placed  on  the  top, 
and  then  return  to  our  home  or  our  business. 
We  witness  this,  or  assist  in  it  again  and  again ; 
when  the  clergyman  engages  in  prayer  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  we  think  seriously  of  the 
solemn  event,  sigh  for  a  moment  over  the  lesson 
of  mortality,  and  thinking  we  have  done  enough,  we 
speedily  bid  it  away  from  our  thoughts.  No  one 
is  80  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  he  is  not  to  die, 
but  most  of  us  seem,  with  one  consent,  to  resolve 
that  we  shall  think  as  little  about  it  as  possible. 

This  state  of  mind  often  continues  during  the 
whole  of  life,  and  the  approach  of  death  makes 
no  change.  Men  live  foob,  and  die  as  they  have 
lived,  believing,  hoping,  fearing  nothing  respect- 
ing a  future  state.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  When  the  disease  assumes  a  threatening 
aspect,  when  there  is  long  continued  pain,  or 
much  langour,  or  much  emaciation,  when  it  is 
evident  that  amendment  is  not  taking  place,  when 
the  approved  and  oft- varied  remedies  fail  in  giving 
the  expected  relief,  the  sick  man  becomes  aaxious 
as  to  the  event,  and  if  the  word  <<  danger"  should 
drop  from  the  lips  of  his  medical  attendant,  he 
feels  as  he  had  never  done  before.  Death  appears 
to  be  no  such  distant  or  visionary  event  as  he  had 
always  fancied  it  to  be.  He  thinks  of  his  past 
life,  which  had  not  been  regulated  with  reference 
to  such  a  result,  of  his  Bible,  which  he  had  read 
in  a  too  careless  and  indifferent  manner^  and  in 
e    Vol.  IL 


looking  forward,  even  as  much  as  his  diseased 
feelings  permit  him  to  do,  he  sees  quite  enough 
to  distress  and  alarm  him.  How  true  to  natur* 
are  these  statements  from  Scripture :  *<  Fools,  be- 
cause of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their 
iniquities,  are  afflicted.  Their  soul  abhorreth  all 
manner  of  meat,  and  they  draw  near  unto  the 
gates  of  death.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble,  and  he  saveth  them  out  of  their 
distresses.  He  sent  his  word  and  healed  them, 
and  delivered  them  from  their  destruction."  "  He 
is  chastened  with  pain  upon  his  bed,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  his  bones  with  strong  pain  ;  so  that  his 
life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  soul  dainty  meat. 
His  flesh  is  consumed  away  that  it  cannot  be  seen, 
and  his  bones,  that  were  not  seen,  stick  out. 
Yea,  his  soul  draweth  near  unto  the  grave,  and 
his  life  to  the  destroyers.  If  there  be  a  messen- 
ger with  him,  an  interpreter,  one  among  a  thou- 
sand, to  show  unto  man  his  uprightness  :  then  he 
is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  Deliver  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit :  I  have  found  a  ransom." 

Is  it  not  good  to  have  our  thoughts  directed  to 
the  event  of  our  own  death  ?  Not  surely  that 
we  should  always  be  dwelling  on  it,  be  unfitted 
for  the  duties  of  life,  be  incapable  of  partaking  in 
the  enjoyments  which  God  has  strewed  in  our 
path.  But  is  it  not  good  that  we  should  learn  to 
look  at  things  as  Uiey  really  are ;  to  have  it 
brought  home  to  our  conviction  that  we, — that  I 
individually  am  to  die  ;  that  my  connection  with 
this  world  in  its  employments,  its  friendships,  its 
relationships,  is  to  be  broken  up ;  and  that  I  am 
to  enter  upon  an  untried  state  of  existence,  re- 
specting which  no  one  can  report  any  information 
on  his  own  experience  ? 

Besides,  death  terminates  that  period  of  pro- 
bation and  trial  which  has  existed  during  life,  and 
places  the  individual  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Judge.  We  cannot  look  forward  to  this  without 
a  serious  feeling,  without  an  anxious  desire  to 
have  every  thing  right  for  such  a  reckoning. 
Who  can  look  back  upon  his  life  and  feel  assured 
before  God  ?  Will  any  thinking  man  ever  satisfy 
himself  that  his  life  has  been  faultless  ?  Has  he 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  decision  of  a  righteous 
Judge  ?  Many  are  the  known  duties  which  ha 
has  neglected  ;  often  has  he  ventured  on  known 
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transgression  ;  many  unadvised  words  have  es- 
caped from  his  hps  ;  many  hftve  heen  the  thoughts 
which  his  own  conscience  di^ppr<;>ved  bf ;  seldom 
has  God  dwelt  in  his  thoughts  as  the  one  object 
of  homage  and  delight ;  seldom  has  the  will  of 
God  been  the  rule  or  the  motive  of  his  actioiw  ; 
little  has  the  redeeming  kindness  of  Christ  been 
the  animating  principle  of  his  conduct. 

Now,  sickness  often  has  the  effect  of  making 
a  man  think  seriously  of  his  past  conduct,  of  his 
danger  as  a  sinner,  and  of  the  preciousness  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour.  When  the  soul  is  led  to 
•rely  on  Christ,  he  obtains  peace,  because  he  has 
found  safety  for  eternity  ;  and  if  he  is  raised  up 
from  his  sick-bed  again  to  engage  in  the  duties  of 
life,  he  has  learned  a  lesson  which  he  never  for- 
gets ;  he  performs  his  duties  with  more  conscien- 
tiousness, he  is  more  upright,  more  humble,  more 
.kind-hearted ;  he  is  more  of  a  real  Christian,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  better  man.  Surely,  then,  sick- 
ness is  a  benefit. 

I  have  now  mentioned  three  benefits  which 
often  proceed  from  sickness ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
many  of  my  readers,  who  have  experienced  these, 
will  bear  their  testimony,  that  the  preceding  re- 
marks are,  in  no  respect,  over-stated,  or  over- 
coloured.  Sickness  had  found  them  in  an  unhealthy 
state  of  moral  feeling,  and  it  was  blessed,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  bring  them  to  a  right  state  of 
mind.  They  had  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
careless  about  their  eternal  welfare,  forgetful  of 
the  kindness  of  God,  and  indiflferent  about  the 
interests  of  their  fdllow-creatures.  Now,  they 
are  aUve  to  the  magnitude  of  eternity,  they  feel 
their  obHgations  to  God,  and  they  view  their 
iallow-men  with  feeling!^  of  duty  and  affection. 

But  sickness  not  only  rouses  to  serious  thought 
for  the  first  time  those  who  had  previously  been 
careless  and  ungodly :  its  benefits  are  felt  also  by 
those  who,  though  Christians  before,  have  simk 
into  indifference  and  worldliness.  There  is  fre- 
quent reference  in  Scripture  to  the  benefits  of 
affliction  in  this  respect ;  and  sickness  is  just  one 
of  the  common  forms  of  affliction.  The  quaint, 
but  expressive  Poems  of  George  Herbert,  oifer 
one  interesting  illustration : — 


"  Yotar  heart  wufoul,  I  fear. 

Indeed,  'tis  true ;  I  did,  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  leaic  will  bear ; 
Yet  stiil  asked  pardon,  and  was  not  denied." 

•*  Your  heart  teas  hard^  l/for. 

Indeed,  'tt«  true ;  I  fotmd  a  callous  matter 
Begin  to  spread,  and  to  expatiate  tliere  : 
But  witli  a  richer  drug  than  scalding  water 
I  bathed  it  often ;  even  with  holy  blood." 

"  Your  heart  trot  HuU^  I  fear. 

Indeed,  a  slack  and  bleepy  state  of  mind 
I>td  oil  possess  me  so,  that,  when  I  prayed, 
Tijough  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind." 

•*  Truly,  Mend, 

For  aught  I  hear,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
tVforc  favour  than  you  wi)t  of.    Mark  the  end : 
The  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew ; 
U'hc  caldron  suppled  what  was  grown  too  bard : 
Tlie  thorns  did  quicken  what  was  grown  too  dull ; 
All  did  but  strive  to  mend  what  you  had  marred. 
Wherefore  be  cheered,  and  praise  him  to  the  ftiU." 

Giristians  need  to  be  roused  fVom  a  duH  and 
sleepy  J^tatt*,  to  be  excited  to  active  exertion,  to 
have  their  selfish  desires  mortified  and  subdued, 
to  have  their  love  to  Christ  quickened,  and  to 
have  their  idolatrous  love  of  earthly  objects  crush- 


ed in  the  dust.  This  is  often  done  by  ocbes; 
and  the  recorded  ei^erience  ci"  God's  BaiBt»ib2^^ 
with  maliy  iibtance^  0f  tikis  kind:  ^ Bfefomlvi&if. 
flicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  wkC 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  There  sr^ 
many  who  pass  through  sidcne^  long  cootiii»: 
and  dangerous  disease,  but  who  have  derived  i& 
benefit  from  the  discipline  to  whidi  thej  kre 
been  subjected.  God  has  graciously  pr&snrd 
their  Hves,  and  restored  them  to  health,  bat  tber 
think  no  more  of  him  than  they  did  before  tb^L- 
illness  :  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  that  tk: 
lives  ought  now  to  be  devoted  to  liis  service  h« 
very  special  manner*  They  had  been  very  ear 
death,  and  their  recovery  scarcely  expected  'j^ 
their  attendants  and  friends;  bat  they  think r 
more  of  eternity  than  they  used  to  do,  ftad  chry 
speak  of  the  situation  in  which  they  had  been,  rA 
a  levity  more  like  that  of  tlie  infid^  Uian  the  k»- 
ing  of  the  Qiristian.  They  havv  experiwH 
unwearied  attention  at  the  hand  of  othen:'v^ 
they  are  as  selfish,  as  haughty,  as  haid-hst-io. 
as  unkind  to  others  as  they  ever  were.  This  > . 
melancholy  statement,  but  it  is  too  true ;  ui  t 
is  the  more  melamdioly,  becauae  many  of  the  ps* 
sons  referred  to,  when  sufferii^  from  illae^  u^ 
when  uncertain  of  recovery,  bad  seemed  td  V 
seriously  impressed,  and  gave  promise  of  perao- 
nent  mental  improvement.  Many  such  Lav e  » 
gerly  asked  a  visit  of  the  clergymao,  have  w^ 
under  his  conversation,  have  directed  their  ftttcs> 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Scri|>tttres»  have  mk 
prayer  to  God  a  reguiar  habit,  and  then,  wheo  re- 
covery of  health  has  been  cstahlifshed,  have  thron 
aside  their  penitence  and  their  piety,  and  fiirci^ 
ed  another  illustration  of  the  true  proverb^  **  Vy 
dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  agaioi  and  c* 
sow  that  Was  washed,  to  her  wallowing^  in  the  nirk* 

Upon  an  intere^ng  occasion,  our  Lord  vd  w 
the  subject  of  a  miraculous  cure,  **  Bdiold.  tki 
art  made  whole ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  utMse  thdc 
come  unto  thee."  Whether  or  not  this  aanV^^ 
ease  had  been  inflicted  as  a  puntskment  for  bii  asx 
at  least  we  know,  that,  in  not  a  feir  cases,  di:«>« 
is  the  n&equivocai  coasequenoe  of  sin ;  ifi<  ^ 
ever\'  instance  of  the  kind,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  tfa; 
individual  to  lifM:en  to  the  admonitacm  as  addiv«ni 
to  himself:  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thin^  ccr* 
unto  thee.''  The  quiver  of  the  Almighty  has  not  h 
been  exhaasted.  It  contains  arrows  of  grater  sJa^ 
ness :  if  okie  does  not  make  the  sinner  IbeL  beri 
send  another ;  and  <*  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fidi  ia^ 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.''  May  his  gtice  aab 
us  all  to  feel !  May  ins  Spirit  indtne  evenr  hest! 
"  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  wmj,  sod  th$  s* 
righteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  hia  ntJt 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  ken; 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abandandhr  pdoe-' 
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invitatioas  from  cliiircbes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  An* 
dover,  to  take  the  pMtoral  superiatendence  of  them* 
After  nwtiire  deliberation  and  earnest  prayer,  he  con« 
oented  to  becocne  aaiociate  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr 
Worcester,  orer  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  In  this  capacity  he  commenced  his 
duties  on  the  28d  July  1819,  and  no  minister  ever  set 
out  upon  his  arduous  aud  re;»pon8ihle  career  as  an  am- 
bassador of  Christ,  with  a  more  simple  and  exclusive 
regard  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls.  It 
was  his  highest  ambition  to  acquit  himself  in  all  things 
as  a  *'  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed," 
**  commending  the  truth  to  every  man's  cooscience  as 
in  the  sight  of  God.*'  His  pulpit  appearances  were 
peculiarly  attractive.  His  eloqueDce  was  powerful, 
hia  manner  impressive,  and  his  whole  aspect,  when 
proclaiming  the  Gospel,  was  that  of  a  man  who  has  felt 
in  ^his  own  experience  its  consoling  and  purifying  in- 
fluence. In  the  more  private  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office  Mr  Cornelius  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure,  and  accords 
ingly,  we  find  him  thus  expressing  himself  in  a  letter 
to  his  Church  during  a  temporary  absence : — 

'*  It  is  now  ten  vreeks  since  I  have  been  separated 
from  my  accustomed  field  of  labours  among  you.  The 
seaison  has  been  one  of  no  small  privatioo  to  me.  I 
can  say  without  exaggeration,  that  I  am  never  more 
contented  and  happy,  than  when  at  home  engaged  in 
tiie  duties  of  a  minister  and  pastor.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  situation  in  which  the  warmest 
aiid  best  affections  of  the  heart  are  called  into  exercise 
with  more  constancy,  than  that  which  the  reUtion  be- 
tween minister  and  people  affords.  It  is  a  relation,  which 
takes  hold  of  the  best  feelings,  and  is  consecrated  by 
the  dearest  interests  and  hopes.  " 

In  the  nek-ehamber  bis  visits  were  peculiarly  accept- 
able. His  gentleness  and  sympathizing  kindness  won 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  in  their  seasons  of 
affliction.  They  loved  him  as  a  counsellor  and  a  friend, 
and  his  instructions  were  listened  to  with  the  greater 
readiness  from  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  they 
regarded  him.  By  the  young  of  his  flock  he  was  highly  re- 
vered. •*  Rarely  ever,"  remarked  a  member  of  his  Church, 
<lid  a  pastor  so  enlist  the  affections  of  children.  Every 
little  countenance  brightened  when  he  came  in  sight, — 
the  children  loved  him  indeed."  The  influence  of  such 
a  minister  on  his  people  was  of  the  most  hallowed  de- 
scription. They  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  many  of  them  showed 
by  their  whole  deportment  that  they  had  indeed  be- 
come "  wise  unto  salvation."  As  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  his  ministerial  labours,  he  encouraged  in  Us  people 
a  habit  of  reading.  With  this  view  he  promoted  as  far 
as  possible  the  circulation  among  them  of  religions 
papers  and  magazines,  directing  their  attention  to  such 
as  he  thought  best  adapted  to  instruct  and  improve 
them.  The  death  of  his  colleague  Dr  Worcester,  which 
took  place  at  Brainerd  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the 
7th  of  June  1823,  produced  a  deep  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr  Cornelius.  He  reckoned  it  one  of  the 
chief  blessings  of  his  life,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  counsel  of  a  man  so  highly  distinguished 
lor  his  acttteness  and  Christian  worth.  They  had  lived 
and  laboured  together  with  the  most  unbroken  harmony, 
and  in  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  ft  Akw  sentences  from 
the  sermon  which  Mr  Cornelius  preached  on  the  death 
of  his  revered  fnend  and  colleague. 


**  You  will  doubtless  expect  that  I  should  nf 
something  of  the  character  of  Dr  Worcester  as  an  as-, 
sociate  pastor.  On  this  subject  I  scarcely  dare  trust 
my  own  feelings.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  shall  ever  regard  the  period  of  my  connection  with, 
him  as  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  history  of  other  relations 
of  a  similar  nature,  with  heart-felt  gratitude  to  God 
I  desire  to  record  of  this,  that  no  incident  ever  occurred, 
which  was  known  to  interrupt  ita  peace  or  mar  its 
enjoyment  for  a  moment.  I  weep  while  I  think  its 
endearments  are  at  an  end :  and  that  I  shall  sit  at  his 
feet,  and  receive  his  paternal  instructions,  no  more." 

While  at  Salem  Mr  Cornelius  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Sodnians  who  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  that  town,  as  indeed  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past  in  the  United  States  generally,  and  New 
EngUnd  in  particular.  It  has  been  of  lute  disputed, 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  fact,  that  Socinianism  is 
making  rapid  strides  in  America,  but  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Unitarians, 
there  are  many  other  sectd,  such  as  those  calling  them- 
selves as  if  by  an  exclusive  privilege  "  Christians,** 
who  avow  sentiments  which  arc  no  other  than  those  of 
rank  Socinianism.  The  prevalence  of  such  blasphemous 
tenets  in  Salem  led  Mr  Cornelius  to  enter  the  lists  in 
defence  of  the  proper  godhead  of  Christ.  The  tracts 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  i>ermou 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  he  piibli:»hed 
about  this  time,  were  considered  as  satiiifactory  and 
decisive  on  the  points  at  issue. 

During  the  life  of  Dr  Worcester,  and  to  some  extent 
after  his  death,  Mr  Cornelius  employed  a  portion  of  (he 
year  in  public  agencies  of  various  descriptions.  One 
society  in  particuhir  had  often  engaged  his  thoughts,-^ 
that  which  had  for  its  object  the  education  of  youn^ 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  judicious  author 
of  the  published  memoir  of  Mr  Cornelius,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  this,  and  similar  institutions,  in  the 
United  States:— 

**The  principal  argument  for  their  establishment  was, 
unquestionably,  the  want  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  United  States.  The  supposed  deficiency  of  religious 
instruction  was  amply  corroborated  by  the  results  ot 
the  most  laborious  investigations.  U  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
who  had  been  educated  at  college,  was  one  thousand 
and  six  hundred ;  and  that  the  number  of  competent 
ministers,  who  had  not  received  a  public  education, 
was  nine  hundred ;  making  a  total  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  for  the  supply  of  eight  or  nine  millions  ot 
inhabitants.  A  drcumstance,  which  rendered  the  des- 
titution more  affecting,  was  the  singular  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  ministers.  In  three  States  and  four 
territories,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  there  were  but  seventeen  stated  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  Another  very  gloomy  feature  in  the 
picture,  was  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  nuniljer  of  mini- 
sters,  compared  with  the  population.  Seventy  years 
before.  New  England  was  supplied  with  one  liberally- 
educated  minister  for  every  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  souls,  while  in  1816,  in  the  United  States,  there 
was  not  one  such  minister  to  six  thousand  souls.  The 
ratio  of  ministerial  supply  had  been  for  a  long  time 
regularly  and  rapidly  declining.  The  number  of  pious 
young  men,  who  were  able  to  defray  the  expense  of 
theur  own  education,  was  proved  by  the  experience  of 
half  a  century,  not  to  be  by  any  means  adequate  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  thiiigs  so  deplorabU . 
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The  alternative  before  tbe  Christion  community  waf, 
therefore,  manifestly  this :  either  tbe  number  of  mini- 
•t^rs  must  continue  to  dccliMp,  or  pious  and  indigent 
youth  must  be  assisted  in  their  studies  preparatory  to 
the  sacred  office. 

The  first  object  of  the  Education  Society  >vas  to 
acquire  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  extent  of 
religious  destitution  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
With  this  view,  Mr  Cornelius  was  requested,  when 
engaged  in  his  tour,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  in 
boiialf  of  the  Indian  Missions,  to  direct  bin  attention 
also  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  various  districts  of 
the  country  through  which  he  passed.  While  employed 
in  making  the  requisite  statistical  investigations,  his 
interest  was  awakened  in  favour  of  the  great  design 
which  the  society  had  in  view.  From  this  period  he 
evinced  a  lively  solicitude  in  all  their  undertakings, 
and  at  length,  in  August  1826,  he  was  unanimously 
appoii^led  their  secretary.  To  this  situation  he  had 
been  previously  chosi«n  on  two  different  occasions,  but 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  labours  of  the  pastoral  office,  be  had  declined  the 
honour.  Applications  had  also  been  made  to  him  from 
various  religious  societies  to  take  a  part  in  their  ma- 
nagement, but  he  had  never  hitherto  been  prevailed 
upon  to  accede  to  their  request.  Now,  however,  he 
began  to  retlect  upon  the  responsibility  involved  in  such 
repeated  refusals ;  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  laying 
the  whole  circumstances,  as  is  fiequently  done  in  doubt- 
ful cases  in  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New 
England,  before  a  council  of  Churches,  summoned  to 
deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  matter.  The  result  of 
this  conference  wa^.  that  the  Church  at  Salem  was  still 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  ministrations  of 
Mr  Cornelius,  while  an  associate  pastor  \^'as  to  be  chosen 
to  aid  him  in  the  other  duties  of  his  charge,  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  secretary  to  the  American  Education  Society.  Not- 
Mdthstanding  the  advice  of  the  council,  however,  his 
pastoral  relation  to  the  Church  at  Salem  was  finally 
dissolved,  and  he  removed  to  Andover,  resolved  to  de- 
dicate himself  exclusively  to  his  new  employment. 

In  entering  upon  the  responsible  situation  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  Mr  Cornelius  directed  his  atten- 
tion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  preparation  of  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  society. 
One  of  these  objects,  devised  and  executed  by  his  own 
exertions,  was  the  establishment  of  permanent  scholar- 
ships for  the  young  men  under  their  patronage.  This 
required,  of  course,  a  permanent  fund,  which  he  set 
himself  to  procure.  Another  improvement  introduced 
by  the  new  secretary  ^'as  the  substitution  of  a  system 
of  loan  for  the  gratuitous  system  which  had  been 
hitherto  adopted.  According  to  this  plan,  the  money 
which  was  given  to  aid  the  young  men  in  their  prepar- 
ation for  tbe  ministry,  was  required  to  be  repaid  by 
them  within  a  stipulated  period  after  they  had  entered 
upon  professional  employment.  "  It  is  not  only  a  loan 
without  interest  until  the  young  man  has  completed 
his  course,  tor  some  time  after,  and  a  loan  without 
surety,  so  that  if  he  dies,  the  debt  dies  with  him ;  but 
it  is  made  with  the  further  most  important  provision, 
that  if  he  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  calamity,  or 
service  of  the  Church,  to  which  he  may  be  providen- 
tially called,  or  the  peculiar  situation  in  whirh  hr  may. 


be  placed,  '  be  deprired  of  the  menu  of  reiumts,  Im 
shall  present  his  case  to  the  board  of  directocs,  viae 
duty  it  is  to  cancel  his  debt  in  whole  or  in  put,  viVs^ 
discretion. ' "  This  mode  of  rendering  nsaisttaee  in » 
digent  students  has  been  found  far  noore  bcwefical  a 
its  results  than  that  which  was  formerly  in  nse. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  duties  wlii<^  <t^ 
volved  upon  Mr  Cornelius,  as  secrtftary  to  the  Edoor  t 
Society,  was  to  visit  tbe  various  colleges  and  tae  rL- 
sical  seminaries  at  which  the  young-  men  were  studfis; 
with  the  design  of  ascertaining  tbeir  \tngns»,  aM  . 
encouraging  them  by  his  counsels  and  bis  pn.yvr>.  i 
the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  bis  work  lie  wi«  vnr 
larly  successful,  and  so  won  the  afiection;*  of  th?  ■  - 
dents  by  his  tenderness,  and  faithfalne»F«  and  der.- 
anxiety  for  their  spiritual  progress,  tbnt  he  wa;  ricv^ 
by  them  ^vith  the  warmest  attachment. 

In  the  report  which  Mr  Cornelius  read  at  the  tft  - 
versary  of  the  society,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  he  au.-. 
the  following  appalling  statement  in  reference  v  'Ir 
religious  destitution  of  America : — 

"  Five  thousand  miuistef  s  are  needed  for  our  cnrr-. 
alone ;  and  yet  this  society,  though  it  has  prolshli :  < 
more  than  any  other*  has  aided  but  few  more  itas  v 
hundreil  young  men  in  their  preparatory  studies.    ii£ 
population  is  advancing  at  the  rate  of  case  tksv. 
every  day ;  and  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  to  supptt  ':_ 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  would  profaabiy  rc^- 
the  addition  of  five  hundred  ministera  every  >ear.  - 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  who  are  needed  tv  rjt^ 
the  Grospel  to  those  who  are  already  de^tute.    'i  " 
is  this  growing,  this  alarming'  deficiency  ever  u  \v 
supplied  ?     Advancing  with  oar  present  step,  ^<  a 
never  overtake  the  wants  of  our  country,  much  le  * 
the  world.     More  must  be  done,  or  vast  inultitadt« 
men  will  go  down,  as  they  long  have,  to  the  i^aCf- 
death,  with  not  one  ray  of  heavenly  li^ht  to  cheer : . 
path.     O  when  will  the  groans  and  dying  agco.s  v 
famiHhing  world,  that  has  long  cried  in  vain  fx  *L 
bread  and  water  of  life,  be  heard,  and  the  Cbanl 
God  be  roused  to  action  I     Followers  ci  Jesns!  :^ 
not  more  be  done  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  Ux  t^ 
perishing  millions?" 

The  greater  part  of  Mr  Cornelius'  time  wi?  r  ■ 
spent  in  travelling  throughout  the  States,  ec<lei>  >. 
ing  to  promote  the  great  objecu  of  the  soc^n^.    * 
the  course  of  his  visits  to  the  different  colleges,  w  r 
much  impressed  with  the  absolute   Dceej;5;ty  o:  :• ' 
biuing  bodily  exercise    with   mental   cultivatic«,  :- 
hence  he  strongly  enforced  the  adoption  of  such  s  »r^' 
of  manual  labour  as  that  which  has  since  be^o  Ai^y- 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.      Sptii 
of  the  waste  of  health,  and  life,  and  usefulness  « : 
has  arisen  from  too  close  application  to  intelkr- 
pursuits,  Mr  Cornelius  thus  remarks  in  a  public  2w-.i* 
which  he  delivered  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  exercise  of  students  should  be  tako:  ^  c  ' 
nection  with  a  suitable  diet.  That  there  area^r":-' 
mistakes  in  regard  to  the  latter  as  the  fonDer.  m^^' '" 
not  of  a  question  by  any  one  who  is  acqomz'^  «i'-' 
the  subject.  In  vain  are  all  our  efforts  t-i  pr;.n.f^' 
health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind  if  dii  pu«:t  * 
not  attended  to  with  care. 

"  The  adoption  of  some  sudi  plan  as  the  iart«;^r. 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  tbe  w»«-'r 
health,  and  life,  and  usefuhiess,  which  the  C^u: 
Christ  has  for  years  sustained,  to  the  ruin  of  'to--  - 
the  fairest  and  brightest  prospects  which  bare  ^^  ^ 
around  her. 
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**  There  is  not,  perhaps,  s  teacher  hefore  me,  and 
probably  not  a  pupil  nor  a  hearer,  who  has  not  met 
with  M>me  mehuicholy  example  of  this  nature,  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintuice,  or  within  the  Uroits  of 
bis  observation.  It  may  have  been  a  youth  of  many 
prayers,  of  rich  endowments,  and  of  fond  hopes.  The 
grace  of  Grod  had,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  qualified 
him  for  the  difficult  and  arduous  duties  of  a  pastor, 
or  a  missionary  among  the  heathen.  Years  had  been 
spent  in  disciplining  his  mind,  and  storing  it  with  the 
treasures  of  knowledge.  His  last  preparations  were 
made,  and  he  stood  ready  to  enter  on  his  work.  But 
the  destroyer  had  marked  him  for  his  victim.  Long 
before  he  completed  his  course  of  study,  while  he 
plied  the  midnight  lamp,  and  urged  his  way  with  un- 
ceasing toil,  he  undermined  his  constitution  by  neglect* 
ing  to  take  seasonable  and  appropriate  exercise,  and 
thus  fell  a  prey  to  disease  and  death. 

*  So  the  ttrudc  eagle,  itretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolUog  cloud*  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  bis  own  fbather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  qulver'd  in  hb  heart : 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nors'd  the  pinion  which  impelVd  the  steel ; 
"While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  lireast.' 
"  The  loss  which  in  this  manner  has  so  often  with- 
ered the  joys  of  parents  and  instructors,  and  covered 
the  Church  with  a  cloud,  is  frequently,  perhaps  I  may 
say  usually,  aggravated  by  the  £act,  that  young  men  of 
the  strongest  minds,  and  of  the  brightest  promise,  are 
the  victims. 

*  Too  strong  the  portion  of  celestial  flame 
For  its  weak  tenement,  the  firagile  frame.*  '* 

In  the  different  journeys  which  he  undertook  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  society,  Mr  Cornelius  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  much  elevating  and  pure  delight, 
from  the  survey  of  the  works  of  creation.  As  a  speci- 
men, we  may  select  his  reflections  on  visiting  the  £edls 
of  Niagara : — 

"  A  visit  to  Niagara  is  suited  to  lead  the  mind  of  a 
beholder  up  to  God,  and  it  may  therefore  be  rendered 
a  means  of  sanctification.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  spent 
an  hour  in  devotion  with  moie  solemn  awe  and  delight, 
and  the  description  of  God  and  bis  works  in  the  Bible 
have  never  seemed  so  grand,  as  when  I  repaired  one 
morning  before  breakfast  to  the  ataircate  on  the  Ame- 
rican side,  for  my  morning  devotions.  *  And  I  heard 
sa  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  saying,  Alleluiah  1  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth.'  I  read  this  and  other  passages  with  in- 
df-scribable  awe  and  delight.  I  listened  while  God 
»eemed  to  speak  through  the  thunderings  of  the  great 
cataract  before  me.  Surely  '  great  is  our  Lord,  and  of 
^eat  power.  His  understanding  is  infinite.'  The  14dth 
Psalm  is  unspeakably  grand  and  beautiful,  read  at  the 
foot  of  such  a  cataract.  Still  more  so  if  we  read  in  the 
"ight  season,  during  a  lonely  walk  around  Goat  Island, 
when  every  thing  is  hushed  into  silence,  as  if  to  hear 
the  fall  of  waters  echo  the  praises  of  the  Almighty,  in 
ft  deeper  and  more  awful  voice,  while  the  full  moon 
and  twinkling  stars  look  down  trom  the  cloudless  sky, 
snd  join  in  the  solemn  chorus  which  earth  and  heaven 
«re  sending  up  to  their  Creator.  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord 
^om  the  heavens;  praise  him  in  the  heights.  Praise 
him  sun  and  moon ;  praise  him  all  ye  stars  of  light. 
Praise  him  ye  heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that 
be  above  the  heavens.  Let  them  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  for  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created.' 
^hen  the  mind  has  been  raised  by  such  sublime  pas- 
ses, and  the  glorious  exhibition  of  divine  power  made 
visible  to  the  eye  at  the  foot  of  Niagara,  to  some  just 
conceptions  of  Grod,  every  other  portion  of  Scripture 
IS  read  with  corresponding  emotion.  The  wrath  of  God 
against  the  impenitent  appears  more  terrible,  his  love 


and  condescension  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world 
more  amazing,  and  the  inWtations  of  his  mercy  more 
melting.  AU  this  is  because  the  mind  is  raised  above 
the  low  and  grovelling  scenes  of  time,  and  made  to 
entertain  some  faint  views  of  what  God  is.  What  then 
must  be  the  emotions  which  wll  be  awakened  in  view 
of  a  dissolving  world ;  when  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  '  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  be  glori. 
fied  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe  ? ' " 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  the  Education  Society  re- 
moved their  seat  of  operations  from  Andover  to  Boston, 
and  the  Secretary  accordingly  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  latter  pUtce.  For  several  months  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  Salem- Street  Congregational  Church  there. 
His  labours  were  highly  appreciated,  and  evidently  ac- 
companied with  the  divine  blessing.  Scarcely  had  Mr 
Cornelius  remained  in  Boston  for  a  year  and  a  half» 
when,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  he  was  called  to 
change  his  residence.  In  consequence  of  repeated  soli- 
citations, he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,  whose  field  of  operations,  it 
was  now  arranged,  should  embrace  nearly  all  the  United 
States  except  New  England.  Having  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  his  friend  that  he  should  embrace  the 
invitation,  he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York  in 
June  1831.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  American  Educational  Societies 
were  in  many  respects  connected  with  one  another; 
and  hence  the  acceptance  of  this  additional  secretary- 
ship did  not  involve  the  resignation  of  his  first  office. 
He  still  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  with 
a  fidelity  and  success  rarely  equalled.  So  conspicuous, 
indeed,  had  his  exertions  become,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world  in  America  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
instrument  of  effecting  much  good.  And  accordingly, 
a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  oilice  of  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  he  was  elected  in  October,  being 
only  a  few  months  after  he  had  settled  in  New  York. 
It  now  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  was  his  duty  to  accept  of  this  new  situation  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  much  anxious  deliberation  and 
earnest  supplication  to  God  for  direction,  that  he  at 
length  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  divine 
will  he  should  labour  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions. 

In  the  end  of  1831,  Mr  Cornelius  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  and  Presbyterian  Education 
Societies,  and  entered  upon  his  new  labours  with  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  He  was  evidently  advancing  ra- 
pidly in  meetness  for  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  day  of  his  final  redemption  was 
last  drawing  nigh.  With  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  he  exerted  himself  with  even  more  than  his  ac- 
customed energy,  to  promote  the  noble  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  To  a  friend,  who  remarked  that  he 
must  not  overwork  himself,  he  replied,  lifting  up  his 
hand  impressively  towards  heaven,  **  It  matters  not,  if 
we  only  reach  that  bright  place  at  last.'* 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  his  appointment 
as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Mr  Cor- 
nelius set  out  for  Boston,  partly  with  a  view  to  effect 
a  general  arrangement  of  his  duties  \vith  the  other  se- 
cretaries of  the  board,  and  partly  to  rouse  the  zeal  of 
the  New  England  Churches  in  the  good  work.  During 
his  stay  in  Boston,  he  laboured  with  on  energy  and 
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^rwin^nce  which  surprised  his  friends,  more  especi- 
ally fts  his  health  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  state. 
On  Saturday  the  4th  of  February  1832,  he  left  Boston 
fln  his  return  to  New  York.  He  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  bpend  the  Sabljath  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
and  to  attend  the  monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  Monday  evenini^.  An 
individual  in  whose  fiunily  he  had  resided,  said  to  him, 
just  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  **  Sir,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  you  to  remain  with  us  till  yoti  have  better 
health  ?  **  lie  answered,  •*  I  think  not ;  my  plans  are 
formed,  and  I  must  go.  I  am  very  desirous  to  reach 
my  family."  "  If  it  may  be,  I  hope.  Sir,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  and  your  dear  family 
in  Boston  next  May."  **  Perhaps  so,"  he  replied,  ••  but 
it  is  ray  desire  so  to  live,  that  if  I  iind  God  is  going  to 
tall  me  hence  in  one  half  hour,  I  shall  have  no  place  I 
shall  wish  to  vi.sit,  no  cares  to  settle,  no  friends  to  see."  In 
the  same  spirit,  he  bid  a  final  adieu  to  many  other  friends. 
On  the  road  he  became  percepHbly  worse,  and  on 
reaching  Worcester  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  langour 
and  debility.  He  remained  in  his  lodgings  till  Mon- 
dny  morning,  w  hen  he  set  out  for  Hartford  to  fulfil  his 
ent^iigement.  There  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hawes,  under  whose  hospitable 
roof  he  spent  the  last  few  days  of  his  life.  His  disease, 
ou  his  arrival  in  Hartford,  assumed  a  very  serious  cha- 
racter ;  and  though  the  best  medical  assistance  was 
procured,  all  was  unavailing.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  quote  some  passages  from  the  death-bed  experience 
of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  but  for  this  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  published  Memoir,  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Edward,  with  great  good  taste,  judgment,  and  propriety. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  died,  after  a  few  days*  illness, 
glorifying  that  God  and  Saviour  whom,  during  his  life, 
it  had  been  his  unwearied  delight  to  honour  and  obey. 

SCRIPTURAL  RESEARCHES. 
No.  XI. 

TH£   £XODUS. 

Bt  the  Rev.  James  Esdaile, 
Mininter  of  the  Eatt   Church,  Perth. 

'So  event  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  *o  extraor- 
dinary as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites, 
and  none  is  so  well  authenticated.  Their  leader  on 
that  occasion,  records  the  event ;  and  being  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  legislator  and  commander,  he  celebrates  it  in 
a  poem  of  great  sublimity  and  beauty,  (Exodus  xv.) 
honoured  and  admired  by  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the 
day  that  it  was  sung  by  Moses,  accompanied  by  Miriam 
and  the  women  of  Israel,  down  to  the  present  hour. 

No  such  document  as  this  remains  in  the  historical 
records  of  any  nation.  Very  rarely  are  ancient  events 
recorded  by  contemporary  historians,  and  such  notices, 
when  they  occur,  are  valued  iu  proportion  to  their 
.rarity.  The  early  history  of  nations  is  founded  on  tra- 
dition, decked  out  with  fable.  It  is  a  considerable  time 
before  a  nation  thinks  it  worth  while  to  record  its 
history.  Its  first  struirgles  and  migrations  are  too 
insignificant  to  be  noticed ;  and  when  it  acquires  a 
name  and  a  place  in  the  list  of  settled  nations,  it  aspires 
after  historical  notoriety ;  and  vague  tradition,  guided 
by  vanity  rather  than  truth,  toriUi>  the  first  elements  of 
its  history.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  us  an 
account  of  the  first  settlement  of  any  ancient  nation, 
written  by  a  contemporary,  the  history  of  the  Jews 
lUone  excepted.  How  much  do  we  value  any  document 
^ritc^n  by  an  actor  in  any  annVnt  event  I    The  his- 


tories of  XenophoB,  Poiybuis,  uid  Oanr,  \m^  af 
expeditions  and  armies,  and  eye-witaeHcs  df  shacvao 
which  they  record,  are  highly  vahiedL  The  kisto)  d 
Cicero  coneemtng  the  evenit  wfaieb  oeeuiivd  iifst 
his  consulship, — ^the  thori  aoeoimt  by  Smrc^  4 
Julian's  expedition  against  the  ParthtaiM*  in  iihiiA '» 
informs  us  (hat  he  himself  served,  are  all  leoBvied  wd.), 
a  confidence  which  we  never  attach  to  the  imrrativr  :^i 
mere  searcher  of  records,  who  amy  be  misled  by  nttsL2f 
to,  or  mbinterpreting,  Uie  statementa  of  others. 

Moses  stands  at  the  head  of  all  luatonens  in  pow  4 
antiquity,  and  station,  and  influence  ;  for  he  wa*  tte 
leader  and  the  principal  agent  in  aome  of  the  oust  ti- 
traordinary  events  recorded  in  the  world  a  hiatery.  c* 
works  bear  an  impression  of  truth,  not  to  be  fmn.  :. 
any  other  record,  if  we  except  the  compandTfrj 
modern  histories  of  the  evangelistf  and  epoi^les.  u 
records  much  that  is  discreditable*  both  to  hioieh'jAC 
to  the  people  whom  be  cooductad,  which  cay  hi^'a*J.* 
detailing  events  in  which  he  himself  was  a  p/rit.  -. 
actor,  would  have  been  anxious  to  eonoeal:  Iha  i 
candour  is  unparalleled ;  and  he  record*  hb  o«t  >  r  < 
mities,  and  the  expressed  displeasure  of  he*\*^ 
account  of  them,  with  the  same  simplicity  and  csri.  .- 
with  which  he  states  the  ordinary  tranaaetioBi  iai>  ^ 
he  himself  was  the  chief  visible  agent. 

In  giving  some  aoeount  of  the  departore  ei  « . 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  it  will  be  neeeamry  to  asarr-^ 
if  possible,  the  district  ia  which  they  vera  acctWd  c: 
their  removal  into  that  country.     They  were  plM»l  j 
the  land  pf  Goshen.     But  where  is  the  land  of  Gu^  : 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  que&tiim  h>  ir- 
vellers  in  ancient  or  modem  timet.     The  great  «•>  ' 
has  been  to  viait  the  stupendous  lelifsa  df  EgyK-** 
greatness,  and  as  these  are  generally  acattcred  «.    * 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  travels  of  Kuropea.»  t-i 
been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  course  o:  i'^ 
river.     It  is  not  there,  however,  that  we  are  to  ^.^ 
for  the  land  of  Goshen.  What  we  know  with  reran* 
is,  that  it  was  not  far  from  Memphia,  the  aaciefit  rx. 
tal.    This  we  learn  from  Joseph's  message  to  his  uri-' 
after  he  had  made  himself  known  to  hk  brfthrM 
**  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  &ther,  and  aay  BBt»  i^ 
thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph*  God  hath  made  ne  lord  cc  t 
Egypt ;  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not :  and  choa  *u  * 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  mad  thorn  •kmJi  fe  i 
unto  me,  thou  and  thy  children,  and  thy  childmi'v  ^^ 
dren,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  thar  ti  . 
hast."  Gen.  xlv.  9,  10. 

Here,  then,  are  some  elementa  for  ■ar^ftiiiiiij  j. 
locality  of  the  land  of  Goshen ;  it  waa  near  the  o.   • 
where  Joseph  resided ;  yet  it  was  aeparared  tnz.^   « 
rest  of  Egypt  by  distant  boundariea,  and  was  ^  --> 
distinguished  by  its  fertility,  and  ita  aidaptatva  > 
pasturage,  a  circumstance  of  eaaendal  importwa 
the  Israelites,  who  were  a  pastoral  pcofde.     So  w  ' 
ground  is  clear ;  but  on  which  side  d  the  tafku  • 
it  lie  ?     Here  we  might  infer,  with  ^reat  eoaa^ 
that  it  lay  on  the  aide  next  to  P^estiiw,  the  )r- 
promise.     The  settlement  of  the  Israelite**  tr.  t.. 
was  never  intended  to  be  permanent;  it  was  a»r:.*  • 
temporary  sojourn  to  avoid  a  preaaiB^  cakoiiry ;  vd  • 
Joseph  waa  lord  of  all  Egypt,  we  may  ho  eertffi  ^ 
be  would  fix  his  father  and  bia  &mily  in  a  stwAi 
best  adapted  to  their  present  wants,  and  to  thtf"  «-> 
egress,  when  God's  time  should  come  to  resort  t£c- 
into  the  land  which  he  had  promised  to  AbiSfcs'  *•' 
to  his  seed  after  him.     So  fully  waa  Jaooh  coam.o 
of  the  truth  of  this  promise,  that  he  tmt^  i^^^" 
swear  that  he  would  bury  him  in  the  aepnkaiv  w^  - 
Abraham  had  bought  of  Ephron  th*  Hitliu  fw  h- 
entombment  of  his  beloved  wii«  bavah.     Jom^  < 
the  same  feelings  and  impressions,  and  took  ^  «su 
his  brethren,  not  that  they  should  bury  his  k^T  ti* 
but  that  they  should  carry  up  hU  ion^s  with  *  v»- 
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be  depMited  in  the  cemetery  of  hU  fether?,  an  h\j  unc- 
tion whicb  demonstrated  his  strong  confidence  in  the 
promise  wbieh  God  had  given  to  Abraham,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  evidently  prophetic  that  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  was,  at  that  time,  remote. 

Bat  we  have  better  evidence  than  conjecture,  or 
probable  inferenee,  to  prove  that  the  land  of  Govhen 
WHS,  in  fact,  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine. 
We  learn  this  iirom  a  very  brief  and  incidental  notice 
in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  detailing  the  genealogy  of 
the  iaa^ily  of  Ephraim,  the  eon  of  Joseph.  I  quote  the 
pussage,  as  it  is  decisive  on  thia  point,  and  will  be  found 
interesting  in  other  respects.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  we  have  the  following 
particulars,  commencing  at  tl^e  twentieth  verse  :  "  And 
the  sons  of  Bpbraim ;  Shuthelah,  and  pered  his  son, 
and  Tahath  bis  son,  and  Eladah  his  son,  and  Tahath 
his  son,  and  Zabad  his  sou,  and  Shuthelah  his  son,  and 
Ezer,  and  Slead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath,  who  ^ere 
bom  in  that  land,  slew,  because  they  came  down  to 
take  away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim  their  &ther 
mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came  to  comfort 
him."  Here,  then,  we  have  an  account  of  a  predatory 
excnrsion  conducted  by  the  family  of  Ephraim.  the 
son  of  Joseph,  against  the  men  of  Qath,  the  principal  dty 
of  the  Philistines,  whose  territory  bordered  on  Egypt ; 
and  in  this  enterprise  it  is  more  Uuin  probable  that  they 
were  assisted  by  detachment^  from  the  other  tribes,  for  it 
is  added  that  Ephraim's  "  brethren  came  to  comfort  him." 

It  will  readily  appear  from  l^is  that  there  was  a 
hereditary  hostility  between  the  family  of  Jacob  and 
the  I^ulistines ;  they  were  separated  fi-om  each  other 
only  by  the  wilderness  of  $hur,  the  desolation  of  which 
encouraged  hostile  incursions,  when  either  party  con- 
ceived that  the  other  was  off  its  guard ;  and  this  shows 
another  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  so  anxious  to 
avoid  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  in  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  consented  to  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  an  untried  wilderness,  rather  than  encounter 
t.heir  enraged  and  implacable  neighbours.  The  inci- 
dental fiu:t  recorded  in  the  above  quotation  suggests 
another  consideration  of  no  small  interest.  It  appears 
that  Joseph,  on  the  fiettlement  of  his  father *8  family  in 
£gypt,  had  removed  his  sons  from  his  own  residence, 
and  from  the  splendours,  and  allurements,  and  prefer- 
jueatB  of  a  court,  that  they  might  be  doioiciliated  with 
their  brethren,  aiid  share  the  portion  which  God  had 
allotted  t-o  the  £vnily  of  Abraham ;  he  was  alive  when 
the  above-mentioned  calamity  happened  to  his  grand- 
children ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  chil- 
dren of  the  third  generation."  Gen.  1.  23.  Here,  then, 
we  see  in  the  first  of  the  Israelites  who  was  settled 
permanently  in  Egypt,  and  who  actually  obtained  the 
highest  power  and  honour  which  that  country  could 
b^ow,  the  same  self-denial,  the  same  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  in- 
duced Moses,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  decline 
the  honour  of  being  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, and  to  esteem  *'  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
ricrbes  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt."  The  hopes  of  the 
promised  land  and  of  the  promised  seed  supported 
them ;  the  same  feelings  were  cherished  by  the  true 
Israel  of  God  in  all  ages  of  their  Church  and  govern- 
ment; and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  this  cherished  idea,  even 
when  they  bad  neither  Church,  nor  government,  nor 
oDuntry.  This  shows,  ^lt  least,  how  much  the  Jewish 
people,  from  their  origin,  in  the  call  q(  Abraham,  down 
to  the  present  day,  have  been  imbued  with  the  hope  of 
deliverance  and  of  glory  through  the  promised  Mes- 
siah ;  and  their  connnued  rejection  of  Him  who  was 
sent  will  be  a  demonstration  of  his  divinity  and  power, 
till  "  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  his  light,  and  kbgs  to 
the  brightness  of  hia  rising  ;'*  *<  For  I  would  not  that 
ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  m^sterv,  that  blindnc^^s 


in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in  :  and  so  all  Israel  shall  he  saved." 
Their  very  unbelief,  then,  is  a  standing  miracle,  a  con- 
tinuous proof  of  the  prescience  and  providence  of  God ; 
and  were  they  to  come  over  in  a  body  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  before  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has  been 
brought  in,  it  would  be  a  falsification  of  the  apostle's 
prediction,  which  announces  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Gentile  nations  must  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
before  the  dispersed  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  into 
que,  acknowledging  **  one  God,  and  one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  They 
must  be  brought  over  as  a  people,  and  not  melt  down 
imperceptibly  into  the  general  mass  of  Christianized 
nations;  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teU 
when  the  prophecies  respecting  them  were  fulfilled ;  it 
would  be  easier  to  assert  that  they  had  completely 
failed ;  but  God  keeps  in  his  own  power  the  times  and 
the  seasons,  and  he  has  evidently  the  means  of  accom^ 
plishing  the  purpose  which  he  has  announced,  of  gather- 
ing his  ancient  people  into  the  Church  of  Christ ;  for 
they  are,  at  the  present  timp,  as  numerous  as  ever  they 
were  at  any  period  of  their  power,  and  anxiously 
awaiting  aa  opening  in  God's  providence  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  former  privileges  :  these,  in  our  opinion, 
they  never  will  regain ;  but  they  will  obtaiii  what  is  in- 
finitely better  than  the  recovery  of  the  "beggarly  ele- 
ments," and  the  re-construction  of  the  exploded  system 
of  legal  ordinances ;  they  will  acknowledge  Jesus  aa 
**  the  King  that  coraeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  and 
then  the  whole  earth  shall  be  tilled  with  the  knowledge 
of  God,  a^  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

But  to  return  to  our  suhjcct  j  we  have  now  seen 
whereabout  the  land  of  Goshen  m\ist  be,  and  what  was 
its  general  character ;  and  if  we  can  discover  a  district 
in  modem  times  corresponding,  in  point  of  locality  and 
fertility,  with  the  ancient  Go>hen,  it  will  give  a  vivid- 
ness and  interest  to  the  sacred  history  which  the  mind 
cannot  receive  from  vague  and  indistinct  generalities. 
Happily,  the  district  of  Goshen  is  now  no  longer  a  secret, 
and  it  stands  distinguished  by  such  marked  features, 
that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ancient  history,  its 
locality  cannot  be  mistaken.  We  owe  this  elucidation 
to  other  circumstances  than  a  desire  to  illustrate  Scrip- 
ture history ;  I  believe  the  French,  during  Bonaparte's 
Egyptian  campaign,  were  the  first  who  unhesitatingly 
recognized  the  district  of  Goshen ;  and  I  remember 
being  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  one  of  them  talk- 
ing as  familiarly  of  Pi-hahtroth,  as  if  it  had  still  been 
the  name  of  the  station  mentioned  by  Moses.  Much 
additional  light  has  been  thro\\'n  on  the  subject  by  the 
recent  survey  \>'ith  a  view  to  ascertain  the  speediest 
and  most  commodious  channel  of  intercourse  with 
India;  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  select  committer,  as  reported  and  commented 
on  by  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  which  has  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject ;  Laborde  also,  in  his 
late  journey  to  Petra,  went  down  the  same  district, 
and  recognises  it  at  once  as  the  scene  of  the  interesting 
interview  hetween  Joseph  and  his  father,  when  the 
aged  patriarch  came  up,  at  his  son's  earnest  request,  to 
escape  the  famine  which  desolated  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  description  of  the  district  of  Goshen,  under  the 
modern  name  of  Wadi  Tomylat,  is  as  follows  :  It  opens 
gently  towards  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Cairo,  the  mo- 
dern capital,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
over  against  the  ancient  Memphis.  In  proceeding  to- 
wards the  east,  it  is  hemmed  in  by  inaccessible  moun- 
tains both  on  the  north  and  south  ;  its  length  is  about 
forty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  two, 
fertile  and  salubrious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  pic- 
turesque by  the  ruined  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and 
the  lofty  ridges  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  About  forty 
miles  from  where  it  opens  towards  the  Nile,  it  abruptly 
tcrmiimtes  ftt  what  are  culled  the  salt  iaftet^  or  bit^ 
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tHorshes,  twenty-three  miles  in  length  by  ^even  in 
breadth ;  which,  though  they  are  now  nearly  destitute 
of  water,  give  unequivocal  evidence  that  they  have,  at 
one  time,  been  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and,  in  fact,  formed  its  termination  towards  the  north  ; 
for  from  these  salt  marshes  there  runs  a  hollow  trough 
to  the  distance  of  thirteen  miles  due  south,  terminating 
at  Sues,  evidently  a  narrow  channel  of  the  Red  Sea, 
when  it  was  formerly  connected  with  the  salt  marshes, 
from  which  it  is  now  entirely  cut  off,  unless  when 
tempestuous  winds,  combining  with  high  tides,  some- 
times force  it  over  the  barriers  of  accumulated  sand, 
a  circumstance  which  happened  not  many  years  ago. 
This,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  land  of  Goshen ;  it  con- 
tains, according  to  the  French  engineers,  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  rich  and  productive  soil,  with  an  exuberant 
growth  of  shrubs  and  copsewood ;  there  is  no  other 
district  which  corresponds  with  the  features  of  locality 
formerly  indicated,  as  characteristic  of  Goshen,  by  its 
proximity  to  the  capital  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  other ;  besides,  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  **  entangled  in  the  land,"  and 
shut  in  by  the  wilderness,  (Exod.  xiv.  3)  which  en- 
couraged Pharaoh  to  hope  that  the  Israelites  could  easily 
be  turned  back  into  iheir  former  place  of  residence,  is  not 
applicable  to  any  other  district  in  that  part  of  Egypt  but 
that  which  I  have  assumed  as  the  land  of  Groshen. 

Another  thing  will  be  obvious  from  the  description 
which  has  been  given  of  the  Wadi  Tomylat,  the  Go- 
shen of  Scripture,  viz.,  that  if  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
had  pursued  the  Israelites,  in  the  ordinary  sense  in 
which  pursuing  is  understood,  he  would  have  driven 
them  before  him,  and  a  great  number  of  them,  at  least, 
might  have  escaped  by  the  narrow  trough  which  con- 
nects the  Red  Sea  with  the  salt  marshes,  as  that  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  regular  roads  to  and  from  Egypt. 
There  was  probably  a  narrow  canal,  at  that  time, 
running  up  the  centre  of  this  trough,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  conveyance  by  water  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  capital  of  Egypt ;  at  least  the  remains  of 
such  a  canal  are  visible  through  the  whole  district  to 
the  present  day ;  and  Bonaparte  was  the  first  who  or- 
dered a  section  to  be  made  in  the  trough  already  men- 
tioned, when  the  engineers  discovered  the  canal  which, 
perhaps,  had  been  covered  up  for  thousands  of  years, 
(for  its  construction  is  ascribed  to  Sesostris)  yet  still 
existing  in  great  preservation.  Over  this  canal  there 
was  c  regular  mode  of  transit,  and  had  the  Israelites 
been  able  to  reach  it  before  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  they 
would  have  passed  in  safety,  and  without  a  miracle ; 
he  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and 
instead  of  pursuing  them  down  the  narrow  valley,  with 
an  array  of  *'  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,"  (Exod.  xiv.  7)  he  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  turn  them,  by  a  rapid  movement  down 
the  southern  side  of  the  lofty  mountainous  ridge  which 
shuts  in  the  vale  of  Goshen  on  the  south  ;  and  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  he  should  accomplish 
his  purpose ;  for  when  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at 
Etham  on  the  very  "  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  (Exod. 
xiii.  20)  to  which  they  were  bound,  the  Lord  com- 
manded them  to  "  turn,  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baalzephon." 

Our  total  ignorance  of  the  position  of  these  places, 
may  well  check  all  confident  assertion ;  and,  therefore, 
I  merely  suggest  or  surmise,  that  the  turning  here  is 
equivalent  to  a  backward  movement,  or,  perhaps, 
merely,  facing  to  the  leji,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole  host 
of  Israel  along  the  salt  tnarshet,  then  a  part  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  extending,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  by  seven  in  breadth,  and 
which,  when  filled  with  water,  must  have  been  con- 
siderably deeper  than  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  modern  levelling.  I  conjecture  fiirther, 
thai  Migdol,  which  means  a  tou^er^  was  at  the  eastern 


extremity  of  the  mountain  ridge  wUdi  tanrU  tb 
valley  oil  the  south,  and  Baalzephon  orer  i^bdrsc 
the  termination  of  the  northern  ridge;  that  it  w  ^ 
that  the  passage  was  made,  and  that  the  lRaefato6>( 
not  touch  any  part  of  the  present  Red  Sea. 

If  there  are  any  who  may  be  indined  to  think  ta 
this  account  is  contrary  to  that  given  in  the  S<n{>tv*<, 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  Scriptures  aloae  h^t 
compelled  me  to  this  interpretation,  wfakh  kts  ^ 
surmised  by  others,  but  for  which  no  reasoa  fan  bn 
given.  Let  us  attend  to  the  subeeqnent  namdf*  r 
the  marches  of  the  Israelitefi,  and  I  think  the  scnnr^ 
of  the  view  which  I  havs  taken  will  be  evidesL  b 
the  chapter  follomng  that  which  narrates  tk«  nsK. 
trophe  of  the  Egyptians,  we  read.  ••  So  Moses  teweir 
Israel  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  went  out  istBtl'' 
wilderness  of  Shur ;  and  they  went  three  divv  a  tk 
^vildemess,  and  found  no  water.*'  Ex.  xv.  Si.  Nf.». 
where  is  the  wilderness  of  Shur?  I  make  no  rt'^* 
ture  on  the  subject,  but  give  the  plain  hapw;?  >* 
Scripture.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  irf"  Genes,  r 
have  the  following  account  ofthe  locations  of  tbe^/ 
of  Ishmael:  **  They  dwelt  from  Hayilah  onto  ^z. 
that  is,  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towards  As^ 
ver.  18.  Now,  whether  we  understand  Asmi*nis 
restricted  sense  in  which  the  name  was  applied  ^k- 
ter  times,  when  its  empire  towards  the  «e<  «v 
bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  or  in  its  earliest  Kt*^ 
tion  when  it  comprehended  all  the  country  brtin-i 
that  river  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  whichwertr  i! 
these  senses  we  understand  the  word.  It  indicatec  dor* 
and  unequivocally,  the  Isthmus  of  Saeez,  throofH  var^. 
every  person  must  pass  who  goes  from  Egypt  tonr 
Assyria.  This  desert  is  of  very  great  extent ;  it"  t«-. 
rowest  breadth,  measuring  from  Suez  to  the  MHir 
ranean,  is  seventy-five  miles,  and  its  lez^rth  nar  ti 
stated  at  more  than  double  that  distance.  On  ^^ 
extensive  waste,  then,  the  Israelites  hmded,  tt" 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea;  but  not  one  incioj* 
could  they  have  touched,  had  they  crossed  any  fsn  n 
the  Red  Sea,  according  to  its  present  dimenslmLv* 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  facilities  or  probabT.n^  .' 
miracles;  every  thing  is  possible  to  God  wlticb  ^ 
not  imply  a  contradiction,  or  a  violation  of  hit  e*c^ 
tial  perfections.  But  in  the  view  whidi  I  havY  tts 
of  this  subject,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ^'-^ 
appear  greater  to  them  than  on  the  conuaoa  new  t 
the  case.  Pharaoh's  object  was  to  drire  them  lack  b 
to  the  house  of  bondage:  he  and  his  people  ksd«^ 
interest  in  this,  as  it  would  have  been  very  inm^ 
nient  for  them  to  have  lost  such  a  rast  namher  o^c^ 
ful  slaves.  When,  therefore,  he  had  &irly  oatteis 
them,  after  Moses  had  issued  the  order  lor  a  htc^' 
movement  to  Pi-hahiroth,  the  stronj^est  and  boU< 
spirits  were  then  in  the  rear,  and  when  they  tpab 
back  and  saw  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  interposed  brmr . 
them  and  the  practical  passage  which  they  bad  <« 
templated  over  the  narrow  trough  of  the  ses  is^ 
described,  their  faith  and  their  courage  ntterlrh^ 
them,  and  they  exclaimed,  *•  Because  there  »«rr  i* 
graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  £c  b  ^ 
wilderness !  *  All  hope  had  utterly  fled  whea  ther  ■« 
their  oppressors  in  a  position  to  drive  thca  birk^" 
their  abhorred  and  degrading  bondage;  evefr  ^''•' 
lity  of  escape  seemed  taken  away  from  then,  «^'  ^ 
expressed  their  feelings  in  the  language  of  de^.  is 
these  circumstances,  how  great  and  uneziky?^  ■>-** 

*  All  the  laapc  and  deacriplioiM  which  I  have  rw  «n  i"»**X 
to  illu&trAtc  the  gcosraphy  of  Scripture,  vicb  the  euflO*  cftte 
Ancient  Univpnal  Hifttoiy,  Uf  down  the  wildcimi  or  &«  ^m 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Boa,  tai  direct  opnoaiKiaB  »  ibe  o^ 
mcnt  of  Scripture,  as  quoted  i^re ;  bciM  led,  «r  imdA,  b*  ^ 
generally  received  opinion,  that  the  laracBtta  nawed  Oc  fan* 
Red  Sea,  ■omewhere  above  or  belov  Sua.  Cragbcaa's^  f^**' 
ill  1S3I,  falls  into  the  some  mi»take. 

Lord  Valentia,  and  others,  iHtbout  any  thaorj  la  tkoa  f^*^* 
to  the  passage  of  the  Israelitea.  have  pronouaaid,  vtthva:  a«» 
tion,  that  the  salt  inarih««  anciently  formed  part  oTchc  JM  H 
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their  deliverance  lave  appeared !  No  wonder  that  it 
Bhould  have  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds 
of  that  generation,  and  many  that  came  after  it,  and 
that  it  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  lyrical 
compositions  of  the  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets.  *'  Mar- 
vellous things  did  he  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers,  in 
the  knd  of  Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan.  He  divided 
the  sea,  and  caused  them  to  pass  through ;  and  he  made 
the  waters  to  stand  as  an  heap."  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  13. 
''  Our  fathers  understood  not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt ; 
they  remembered  not  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies ; 
but  provoked  him  at  the  sea,  even  at  the  Red  Sea. 
Nevertheless,  he  saved  them  for  his  namc*s  sake,  that  he 
might  make  his  mighty  power  to  be  known.  He  rebuked 
the  Red  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up :  so  he  led  tlv?m 
through  the  depths,  as  through  the  wilderness.  And  he 
saved  them  from  the  hand  of  him  that  hated  them,  and 
redeemed  them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  And  the 
waters  covered  their  enemies;  there  was  not  one  of 
them  left."  Ps.  cvi.  7-11. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  Israelites  seem  to 
have  been  almost  as  forgetful  of  the  judgments  and 
mercies  of  God,  as  the  Egyptians  themselves ;  as  the 
latter  forgot  the  repeated  judgments  of  God,  so  the  Is- 
raelites forgot  the  many  mercies  which  he  had  bestow- 
ed, and  the  many  deliverances  which  he  bad  wrought. 
"  They  provoked  him  at  the  Red  Sea,"  when  they 
doubted  the  power  of  God,  and  disputed  the  authority 
of  Moses,  through  whom  the  Almighty  had  so  often 
indicated  his  gracious  purposes  to  the  house  of  Israel. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  minute 
criticism  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  take  the  statements  on 
trust,  depending  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God? 
They  who  hold  such  language,  do  all  that  they  can  to 
extinguish  the  light  of  divine  truth:    doctrines  and 
facts  taken  up  on  trust,  and  without  investigation,  can 
make  no  salutary  impression  on  the  human  mind; 
whatever  effects  they  may  produce,  they  are  no  better 
than  superstition  to  those  who  hold  them.     Nobody 
doubts  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  deso- 
lation ofEdom  are  distinctly  foretold  in  Scripture,  and 
that  in  both  instances  they  have  been  fulfilled.     And 
is  not  this  enough  ?    No ;  the  fall  of  all  the  ancient 
nations  might  have  been  foretold  without  the  gift  of 
prophecy :   they  contained  within  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  dissolution ;  but  how  impressive  is  the  con- 
summation,  when  history  becomes  the  interpreter  of 
prophecy,  and  explains  particulars  which  afford  a  key 
and  a  commentary  to  statements  and  expressions  which 
were  utterly  unintelligible  till  illustrated  by  the  event ! 
The  fulfilment  of  every  prophecy  is  equivalent  to  a 
miracle ;  and  the  verification  of  any  event,  professedly 
miraculous,  is  also  equivalent  to  a  miracle ;  and,  in 
this  way,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  miracles  shall  never 
cease  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  the  whole  world's 
history  is  bound  up  in  prophecies,  which  will  not  be 
completely  fulfilled  till  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things  in  regard  to  this  world.     The  leading  fact  which 
has  ijifluenced  my  opinion  in  adopting  a  new  view  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  statement  of  Scrip- 
ture that  the  Israelites  had  their  first  station  after  that 
event,  in  the  ^vilderness  of  Shur,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  wlderness  of  Etham,  and  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.     I  wonder 
that  some  acute  infidel  did  not  discover  this,  and  pro- 
claim the  whole  account  to  be  a  fable ;  inasmuch  as 
they  had  no  sea  to  pass,  in  order  to  reach  that  station. 
But  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  they  did  pass  a  sea  in 
order  to  reach  it ;  and  an  examination  of  the  locality 
proves,  that  a  sea  did  interpose  between  them  and  the 
wilderness  of  Shur.     They  marched  along  the  edge  of 
this  sea,  in  order  to  reach  the  narrow  trough,  already 
mentioned,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  passable  at  low 
lyater,  as  it  was  evidently  so  shallow  as  to  be  insuflFt- 
cient  f<^r  the  admission  of  ships,  till  the  canal,  which 


still  remains,  was  constructed  for  the  purpose.  This 
canal  terminates  at  the  salt  marshes,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea 
at  Suez.  For  twenty-three  miles,  therefore,  the  length 
of  these  marshes,  the  canal  was  not  necessary.  But 
where  the  marshes  terminate,  the  canal  recommences, 
and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  till  it  joined  the  Nile  by  locks. 

Here,  then,  isasealyingdirectly  in  the  wayof  thelsrael- 
ites,  when  they  were  stopped  in  their  attempt  to  cross  at 
the  canal,  or  narrow  trough,  if  no  canal  then  existed :  and 
death,  or  aggravated  bondage,  must  have  been  their  por- 
tion, had  not  God  opened  a  way  for  their  escape,  through 
a  deep  creek  of  the  Red  Sea,  which,  though  now  nearly 
dry,  has  left  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  its  former 
existence. 

In  an  article  on  the  cities  of  the  plain,  I  pointed  out 
how  exactly  the  physical  and  geological  aspect  of  the 
district  corresponds  with  the  account  of  the  catastrophe, 
as  given  in  Scripture :  and  I  hope  future  investigation 
will  tend  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  which  I 
have  now  attempted  to  illustrate.  As  I  do  not  wish 
to  resume  the  discussion,  I  have  only  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks by  way  of  summary  and  conclusion.  I  have 
supposed  the  Israelites  placed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  salt  marshes,  then  filled  with  the  Red  Sea,  by 
the  command  to  **  turn ;  '*  equivalent  to  altering  their 
line  of  march,  and  facing  the  sea,  which  they  bad  hi- 
therto skirted  on  their  left.  In  this  altered  position, 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  miles,  the  whole  host  of 
the  Israelites  entered  into  the  sea  at  once,  perhaps  about 
twenty  deep,  rank  and  file.  There  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  their  entering  the  sea  abreast  in  this  man- 
ner ;  for  bad  they  entered  in  the  style  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  marched,  the  foremost  files  would  have 
reached  the  opposite  side,  before  the  rear  ranks  could 
have  entered  the  channel ;  and  in  these  circumstances, 
the  miracle,  as  detailed  in  the  narrative,  could  not  have 
taken  place. 

By  sidopting  this  view,  another  difiiculty  will  be  ob- 
viated. The  whole  transaction  occupied  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  that  a  double  miracle  would  have  been 
necessary,  had  the  event  taken  place  below  Suez,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  where  the  sea  is  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  broad.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  time 
when  the  Israelites  entered  the  sea,  but  it  was  during 
the  night ;  and  when  morning  appeared,  the  waters  re- 
tumed  in  their  strength,  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyp- 
tians. Ex.  xiv.  27.  From  this  it  would  seem,  that  the 
Israelites  most  have  been  landed  before  sun-rise ;  which, 
considering  the  distance,  according  to  the  common  opi 
nion,  appears  to  be  impossible,  without  a  miracle,  which 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose,  in  this  particular,  to  have 
taken  place.  This  has  puzzled  all  commentators:  and 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  joined  by  the  judicious  Pa- 
trick, have  supposed,  that  the  Israelites,  actually,  did 
not  pass  the  sea  on  the  night  of  the  catastrophe,  but 
returned  to  Etham,  from  which  they  had  set  out ;  as 
it  is  said,  that  they  set  out  from  that  place  after  pas- 
sing the  Red  Sea.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  sup- 
posing, what  1  believe  actually  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  the  salt  marshes  were  reckoned  as  bounded,  in 
their  whole  extent,  by  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and 
were  considered  as  lying  within  that  district. 

CHRIST  EVER  PRESENT  WITH  HIS  PEOPLE: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Glen,  A.  M., 

Minuter  of  Benholme. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;    I  will  come  to 

you." — John  xiv.  20. 

This  is  one  of  '<  the  exceeding  gjeat  and  precioutf 
promises"  with  which  Jesu^  comforted  his  disci 
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pies  wlien  he  was  about  to  be  separated  from  them. 
"  I  will  not  leave  yon  orphans^**  as  we  read  in  the 
margin.  Orphan  is  a  word,  which  of  all  others 
gives  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  comfort,  as  the 
spectacle  of  a  united  family,  the  parents  and  the 
children  striving-,  without  jealousy  and  without 
rivalry,  to  excel  in  kind  offices  to  each  other,  is, 
perhaps,  as  genuine  a  picture  of  human  enjoyment 
as  is  to  be  found  on  earth.  Enter  the  family  over 
which  tivo  affectionate  and  pious  parents  preside, 
and  the  scene  of  domestic  happiness  that  presents 
itself  to  you,  will  be  apt  to  make  you  forget  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  a  world  of  change  and  disap- 
pointment. You  behold  contentment  and  joy 
beaming  in  every  countenance,  and  you  confess  at 
once  that  sorrow  is  a  stranger  to  such  a  dwelling. 
Go  into  the  family  which  death  has  invaded  and 
sent  the  parents  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  you 
behold  a  scene  of  the  most  painful  description, — 
a  number  of  helpless  children  without  a  controlling 
and  directing  head,  each  one  cast  upon  the  stormy 
ocean  of  life,  like  a  frail  bark  left  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  without  a  mariner  to  guide  its  path  through 
the  troubled  waters.  If  the  orphans  are  of  such 
tender  years  as  not  to  comprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  you 
will  view  them  as  objects  of  unmingled  pity, 
deprived  as  they  are  of  their  natural  guardians, 
and  thrown  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  and  help* 
lessness  upon  the  care  of  a  selfish  and  unfeeling 
world.  They  know  not  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  love,  nor  the  kindliness  and  preciousness 
of  a  father*s  care  and  superintendence.  Although 
their  lot  may  be  cast  among  friends  who  will  sup- 
ply their  temporal  necessities,  yet  they  may  be 
exposed  to  numberless  pnvationa  and  hardships  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  vigilant  and  affectionate 
parents.  And  the  case  of  many  orphans  is  indeed 
much  more  distressing  than  this.  When  the  last 
surviving  parent  is  laid  in  the  dust,  the  children 
may  be  left  without  maintenance,  without  protec- 
tion, without  counsel  and  discipline;  they  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  hard-hearted 
relatives,  or  be  abandoned  to  the  neglect  and  cruel 
treatment  of  hired  guardians.  No  condition  on 
earth  is,  in  general,  more  sad  and  disconsolate 
than  that  of  an  outcast  orphan  i  no  tale  so  touch- 
ing as  that  of  the  orphan's  wrongs  and  sufferings. 
Many  are  the  wants  and  anxieties  of  children  ; 
and  no  one  is  so  well  fitted  to  relieve  them  as  the 
natural  guardian — the  parent.  When  the  child 
is  born  to  poverty,  no  one  will  submit  to  so 
patient  industry,  and  to  so  self-denying  frugality, 
to  supply  its  necessities,  as  a  parent.  When  the 
child  is  in  sickness,  no  presence  will  so  efiectually 
satisfy  the  wistful  eye  of  the  little  sufferer  as  the 
presence  of  a  parent;  no  hand  will  so  gently 
smooth  the  pillow  of  distress  as  the  hand  of  a 
parent;  and  no  voice  will  so  sweetly- calm  the 
agitated  spirit  as  the  voice  of  a  parent.  When 
the  child  is  thoughtless,  and  wayward,  and  prone 
to  yield  to  the  power  of  temptation,  no  warning 
comes  with  so  much  effect  as  from  the  lips  of  a 
beloved  and  pious  parent,    Wh^a  tb?  child  i^ 


inquisitive  on  the  tul^eet  of  vriigkiA,  s  •v.n 
children  are  whose  minds  are  at  all  dincii  r.> 
divine  things,  no  one  comreunicites  lenckK 
instruction  more « impressively  than  a  co&«pr- 
and  enlightened  parent.  Wlien  the  child '» hrco: 
under  conviction^  of  sin,  and  longs  not  iser^fr 
knowledge  but  for  salvation,  to  whom  csb  v 
unbosom  himself  with  more  confideQcctbui-i 
godly  parent,  and  who  so  snitable  as  niciiapig"' 
to  pomt  his  views  to  the  Lamb  of  QtA,  «j 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?  Wboiri 
so  faithful  and  persevering  as  the  Qiristia&pv^^. 
in  explaining  the  difficulties  that  perplex  the  ss 
of  the  young  inquirer,  when  he  b^;ins  in  cou 
earnest  to  attend  to  the  things  that  beloi^t*^ 
everlasting  peace  ?  Who  will  pray  so  rapur:- 
nately  that  "  Girist  may  he  fomoed  in  hB*' 
Happy,  beyond  expression,  is  the  child  wkob^i. 
parent  to  perform  all  ^ese  kind  and  iapcs' 
offices  in  his  behalf ;  and  "  comfortless" »« 
human  estimation,  is  the  child  who  is  dfpiita:  i 
such  a  parent.  He  may  not  for  a  season  b***- 
sible  of  the  full  an>ount  of  the  loss  which  b^ii- 
sustained,  but  he  will  feel  it  afterwards  iaaiar- 
sand  ways,  which  we  can  neither  describe  v: 
imagine. 

And  should  the  orphan  be  of  such  yemiJL 
time  of  his  bereavement,  as  fiilly  toe$irmr9i 
magnitude  of  his  loss,  his  case  is,  for  a  ti^  > 
least,  more  painful  and  distressing  than  that  c  i. 
infant  orphan.     He  has  lost  not  only  a  ?^n 
and  protector,  but  a  oompenion  and  frieivi.-^ 
earliest,  his  most  attached,  his  roost  valiialilefm 
He  has  lost  one,  whose  parental  care  he  h2>  ^ 
able  to  appreciate ;    one  to  whom  he  bas  - 
looked  up  with  esteem  and  reverence;  on(*«^ 
dear  to  him  as  his  own  soul,  and  whose  ^littf 
seemed  essential  to  his  own.     Sndi  anornbi 
indeed  cheerless  and  comfortless.    The  aiT> 
past  happiness  seem  like  a  ba(«ele$«  vi^os: ' 
present  is  ^  seascp  of  intense  agonv  and  rr! ' 
and  the  future  is  shrouded  in  clouds  of  n:t-.' 
darkness.     His  case  cannot  ^  to  touch  f^' 
heart  in  which  glows  the  least  spark  of  h^ 
sympathy,  and  to  allay  the  bursting:  8om»« 
such  a  sufferer,  is  one  of  the  most  valnalble  >^ 
of  friendship. 

Such  an  office  does  Jesus  undertake  Li  l**^ 
of  his  disconsolate  followers.  He  fore^  ^- 
his  departure  would  plunge  them  into  the  ^' 
of  sorrow  and  anguish  ;  and,  with  morv  tbe* ' 
tenderness  of  an  affectionate  pareat  pitiior^ 
beloved  children,  he  gives  them  the  assursoi' 
oooaolation  in  his  absence.  <*  I  will  not  les^^  .- 
comfortless.^  I  will  not  leave  you  in  tbe  o^"* 
ful  and  foriorn  condition  of  orphans.  I*^'^^ 
leave  you  destitute  of  support,  protectioti?*'''' 
tion,  and  comfort.  I  will  do  infinitdT  3«»  f'  • 
you  than  the  fondest  earthly  parent  i^  »^-^' 
plish.  When  he  breathes  his  last,  he  ov^  ^*'  >^  - 
to  leave  nothing  with  his  children  hnt  hii^'^' 
He  is  withdrawn  from  them  for  ever.  1^]  * 
him  no  more,  and  partake  no  longfer  of  hft  •* 
offices.    But  death  mM  not  sever  ib«  nj}>^f'' 
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nkticmship  that  sabsists  between  yon  and  nie. 
You  shall  even  behold  roe  again  with  your  bodily 
eyes  ;  and  when  my  presence  shall  be  finally  with- 
drawn from  you,  you  shall  continue  to  be  par- 
takers of  my  spiritual  benefits. 

**  I  will  come  to  you."  There  are  three  senses 
in  which  these  words  may  be  understood ;  and  all 
of  them  were  reritied  in  the  happy  experience  of 
the  disciples. 

1.  The  words  imply  that  Jesus  would  return  to 
the  apostles  after  his  resurrection,  and  converse 
with  them  as  before  his  crucifixion*  And  O  how 
refreshing  was  the  prospect  of  such  interviews, 
few  and  brief  as  they  were !  This  anticipation 
was,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  alleviate  their  sor- 
row. What  is  it  that  occasions  the  most  poignant 
distress  to  the  right-hearted  youth  in  the  death  of 
a  truly  Christian  parent  ?  It  is  not  that  he  fears 
his  parent  is  lost^  and  tbat  he  shall  not  see  him 
arrayed  in  shining  robes  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  ;  but  it  is  that  a  complete  and  lasting 
separation  has  taken  place  between  him  and  an 
honoured  parent  i  and  that  he  shall  see  his  face^ 
and  hear  his  voice,  and  receive  his  warm  embrace, 
and  enjoy  his  improving  society  no  more  on  earth. 
The  shades  of  evening  shall  close  around  the 
former  dwelling  of  the  departed  saint,  bnt  he  re- 
turns np  more  "to  bless  his  household."  The 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  shall  shine  as  bright  as 
ever  on  the  smiling  cottage,  but  no  more  the  pa- 
rent gladden  the  domestic  circle  when  they  as- 
semble for  their  morning  devotions.  That  form 
which  carried  joy  along  with  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family  is  no  more  beheld  ;  and  tbat  tongue  which 
edifi^  and  delighted  the  listening  circle  is  silent 
in  the  grave.  The  elder  branches  of  the  family 
contemplate  the  loss  of  a  godly  parent  with  in- 
tense but  unrepining  sorrow  ;  and  the  little  ones 
who  used  to  cling  to  his  knees  to  receive  his 
caresses  and  his  blessing,  view  the  empty  seat 
with  hearts  ready  to  burst  for  anguish.  And  what, 
think  you,  would  give  them  mst«nt  relief  and 
unbounded  joy  at  such  a  moment?  Would  it 
not  be  the  return  of  their  beloved  parent,  were 
Biich  an  event  consistent  with  the  will  of  their 
heavenly  Father  ?  Could  he  have  said  to  them  in 
bis  expiring  moments,  "  I  must  indeed  die  and 
leave  you  for  a  time ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  I  will  return  to  you  again,  and  then  we  shall 
resume  our  happy  intercourse  ;*'  would  not  every 
heart  have  bounded  with  joy  at  such  an  intima- 
tion? or  would  noty  at  least,  such  a  prospect 
have  rendered  the  pang  of  separation  endurable  ? 
Such,  then,  was  the  cheering  intimation  which 
Jesus  gave  his  disciples.  As  if  He  had  said :  I 
must  soon  be  parted  from  yoti,  but  I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless.  You  must  indeed  have  a  season 
of  sadness  and  perplexity,  but  it  will  be  short. 
*^  I  will  come  to  you."  I  will  return  in  person, 
and  administer  to  yoa  comfort  and  encourage- 
|nent ;  and  then  shsJl  yonr  sorrow  be  turned  into 
joy*  And  the  event  answered  the  intimation. 
Jesus  came  to  his  disciples  after  he  had  burst  the 
fetters  of  the  tomb.    And  the  inspired  historian 


&iU  not  to  tell  uathat  the  disciples  were  glad  when 
they  saw  the  Lord."  Nay,  into  such  a  transport  of 
delight  were  they  thrown  when  they  fully  recognised 
the  presence  of  their  risen  Lord,  that  holy  exulta- 
tion was  for  a  time  tlie  predominating  feeling,—. 
"they  believed  not  fat' jo^^  and  wondered." 

2.  Jesus  came  to  his  disciples  by  his  Spirit. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion which  be  had  chiefly  in  view.  When  be 
returned  from  the  unseen  world  his  stay  on  earth 
was  short;  and,  refreshing  as  his  visits  to  his 
followers  were,  they  were  few,  at  considerable 
intervals?  and  of  short  duration.  But  he  sent 
them  "  another  comforter  to  abide  with  them  for 
ever."  He  sent  the  Holy  Fpirit  to  supply  his 
place  when  his  own  bodily  presence  was  with- 
drawn. And  tbns  the  promise  of  Jesus,  tbat  he 
would  not  leave  them  comfortless,  proved  a  true 
and  faithful  saying.  He  returned  to  them  from 
the  grave,  but  not  to  abide  with  them  permanently. 
He  soon  ascended  up  where  be  was  before  ;  but, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  be  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  room.  And  as  it  was  the  ofSce  of 
this  heavenly  messenger  to  testify  of  Jesus,  and 
to  receive  of  the  things  that  are  his,  and  show 
them  to  their  souls,  by  his  residence  in  their  hearts 
Jesus  himself  might  be  said  to  dwell  within  them. 
In  axery  new  view  of  divine  truth  which  the 
Spirit  gave  them*  and  in  every  promise  and  invi- 
tation, warning  and  exhortation  of  Jesus  which 
he  brought  to  their  remembrance,  they  felt  as  if 
He  had  been  present  with  them  and  addressing 
them.  And  thus  Jesus  might  be  said  to  be  pre- 
sent with  them  by  the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit. 
And  hence  the  language  of  the  Apostle  John : 
"  Hereby  know  we  that  Christ  abideth  iu  us,  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  os." 

All  who  know  the  history  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost are  aware,  that  on  that  memorable  occasion 
the  promise  of  Jesus  was  fulfilled.  The  Holy 
Spirit  canie  to  the  disciples  in  all  his  fulness  of 
gifts  and  graces.  And  from  that  hour  we  hear 
no  mourning  on  their  part  on  account  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Christ's  personal  presence.  Nay, 
so  abundantly  was  his  absence  supplied  by  the 
sanctifying,  invigorating,  and  comforting  influ- 
ences qf  the  Holy  Spirit*  tbat  we  find  them  bappy, 
joyful,  triumphant.  In  the  midst  of  opposition 
and  persecution,  we  read,  that  <<  they  were  filled 
with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

But  the  gracious  promise  under  consideration, 
was  ujLit  confined  to  the  disciples.  It  extends  to 
believers  of  every  age.  "  jLo,  I  am  ^\  ith  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  are  the 
cheering  words  of  Jesus.  He  still  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  by  faith.  He  is  ever  present 
with  them  through  the  indwellinf^  of  his  Spirit. 
And  they  still  know  what  it  is  to  have  '^  times  of 
refreshinff,"  when  Jesus  comes  to  them  with 
special  tMcens  of  his  love.  May  he  manifest  him- 
self still  more  to  our  souls,  in  the  reading  of  the 
WWd,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  his  grace,  and  up- 
hold us  in  all  our  sorrows  and  difficulties  with  his 
free  Spirit ! 
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3.  But,  again,  JesuB  came  to  and /or  his  disci- 
ples at  the  honr  of  death.  Then  the  time  of 
separation  was  over ;  and  Jesus  having  gone  to 
pi^pare  a  place  for  them,  returned  to  take  them 
to  himself,  that  "  where  he  was,  there  they  might 
be  also."  And  at  this  moment,  while  we  are  pro- 
secuting our  toilsome  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness of  this  world,  they  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  tune  their  harps  to  the  praises  of  "  Him  who 
loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in 
his  own  blood."  Ye  who  know  the  Lord,  com- 
fort one  another  with  these  words ;  for  Jesus  will 
come  to  you  also  in  your  dying  moments,  and 
his  rod  and  staflf  will  comfort  you  as  you  pass 
through  the  gloomy  valley.  Wait  then  for  the 
coming  of  your  Lord  5  "  for  yet  a  little  while,  and 
iie  that  shall  come  will  come."  Walk  now  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  when  «  He  who  is 
your  life  shall  appear,  ye  shall  appear  with  Him 
in  glory." 

COLONIAL  SKETCHES. 

No.  I. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.  D., 

Minister  of  St.  George »  Church,  Paisley. 

The  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  were 
by  ijo  means  inclined  to  throw  a  geographical  boundary 
line  around  their  patriotic  and  their  Christian  sympa- 
thies. "  Within  the  realm  of  Scotland,"  indeed,  by 
that  interesting  field,  to  which  were  consecrated  the 
peculiar  labours  and  sufferings  of  their  apostolic  minis- 
try J  but  they  did  not  merge  in  the  character  of  **  Scot- 
tish ministers"  that  of  members  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal. They  contended  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
their  own  establishment  at  home,  and  with  a  zeal  and 
constancy  to  which  there  are  few  parallels ;  but  they 
did  not  consider  this  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  other  Churches  abroad,  with 
which  they  sought  to  form  alliances  more  sacred  and 
more  spiritual  than  those  to  which  mere  worldly  en- 
dowments from  a  common  purse  can  give  rise.  We  can 
refer,  with  deep  interest,  to  the  "acts"  and  "actings" 
of  our  earlier  General  Assemblies  in  proof  of  the  Catho- 
lic spirit  of  our  Church,  when  she  maintained  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  con- 
tinent; when  she  helped,  by  her  contributions,  the 
poor  students  of  Lithuania;  when  she  sympathised 
with,  and  struggled  for,  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
the  Palatinate ;  and  when  she  longed,  and  prayed,  and 
strove,  for  the  "coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  "with 
**  power  and  great  glory." 

A  Church  that  felt  such  interest  in  those  who  were 
associated  ^vith  her,  by  similarity  of  principles,  and  by 
fellowship  in  suffering,  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
be  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  her  own  kin- 
dred abroad.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  her  sub- 
stantial sympathies  with  her  expatriated  brethren.  The 
progress  of  commerce  was  slow ;  and  other  causes  than 
mercantile  and  commercial  speculation  contributed  to 
form  the  ties  of  continental  and  foreign  relationship. 
Scottish  regiments  were  long  kept  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  republic;  and  these  regiments  were  viewtfd 
by  our  Church  as  so  many  parishes,  to  which  pastors  and 
sessions  behoved  to  be  appointed ;  and  "  the  church  in 
the  army,"  was  long  an  interesting  branch  of  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  system.  When  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution moreover,  was  drawn  against  our  forefathers, 


multitudes  were  driven  into  exile  in  foreign  1ax4:  sai 
the  spiritual  interests  of  our  oountrymcn  in  Ikrjrd 
and  in  America  became  to  themselves  and  to  *>.«• 
brethren  at  home  a  matter  of  deep  and  pung«2t  -"^ 
cern.  Besides  those  who  fled,  or  who  were  buL^'! 
to  the  former  of  these  countries,  not  a  few  of  thr  mv: 
eminently  pious  ministers  and  laymen  firoca  Esfiiaj 
and  Scotland  became  settlers  in  the  traiuatlaiitic  cck. 
nies ;  and  the  Church  which  bad  been  watered  by  thfz 
tears  at  home,  was  transplanted  to  a  foreign  soO,  »b<ri 
it  fixed  its  roots,  and  extended  its  hpalthM  braacbc- 
In  its  progressive  march,  the  "  spirit  of  the  jwlgrjift" 
diffused  a  blissful  influence  all  around ;  while  tbey  vi'^ 
remained  at  home  were  cheered  and  invigorated  br^oe^ 
tidings  from  abroad. 

As  illustrative  specimens  of  the  interest  whkb  lu 
Church  of  Scotland  has  taken  in  the  apiritual  coEctr* 
of  her  children  in  foreign  parts,  we  may  select  iht  i.^ 
lowing  out  of  many  that  might  be  quoted. 

It  was  in  August  1641,  that  the  case  of  the  $r^ 
congregation  at  Campvcre  in  Holland  came  for  the  t^£ 
time  formally  under  the  notice  of  the  General  Aastt- 
bly.     Prior  to  this  period,  Baillie  and  others  hki  nr- 
responded  with  the   minister  of  the    Church  1:  'i.t 
factory,  sending  him  and  his  people  information  i  i.^ 
proceedings  in  Scotland  regarding  both  the  Chnrrb  t .'. 
the  monarchy,  and  receiving  from  them  in  return  c* 
useful  inteUi'gence  regarding  the  state  of  religion  r: 
of  hterature  on  the  continent.     Still  the   Cburrb  .: 
Campvere  was  not  as  yet  "part  and  parcel  "*  c  f  tir 
Church  of  ScotUind;  and  it  was  not  till  1641  tbi^  j 
act  of  Assembly  was  passed  engrafVing  this  int«fr«^".-.: 
branch  on  the  parent  stock.    The  terms  of  that  art  i  • 
worthy  of  notice :  "  A  motion  was   made  in  t^  As- 
sembly, that  it  seemed  expedient   for   correspo«i«"- 
that  might  be  hud  from  foreign  parts  for  the  vetl  v 
this  Kirk,  that  the  Scots  Kirk  at  Campvere  wrrt  j^»ai- 
ed  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  a  member  th:-r  jC* 
The  object  of  the  motion  was  not  to  establiab  a  r^^t- 
spondencc  with  foreign  parts ; — that  had  been  e^*i  - 
lished  long  before ; — and  the   design   of  the  pre*ir'- 
measure  was  to  fiicilitate  and  Sjrstematixe  tim  r**- 
respondence.     Campvere  ^'as  to  be  the  key  of  ant^ 
to  foreign  parts;   and  in  order  that   the  adranuei* 
arising  from  this  connection  might  be  more  fuUr  s^ 
securely  enjoyed,  it  was  desirable   that  a  pcrrr*rui 
hnk  of  relationship  should  be  formed  betwixt  the  r  ^^ 
gregation  of  that  place  and  the  General  AsseraHT  * 
the  Church  of  Scotland.      Here  agiun,   we  hsM  t< 
notice  what  is  said  about  *<  the  weal  of  this  Kirk. '  tk> 
is,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  closely  involved  ia  iL 
maintenance  of  correspondence  with  foreign  ps^:?.    ' 
was  **  for "  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  hoicc  :=• 
an  intimate  alliance  should  be  kept  up  with  ChL^^^  - 
of  Protestants  abroad ;  and  it  was  ••  for  *'  the  erfi?»i»-t- 
raent  of  this  alliance,  and  the  maintenance  ct  tk 
brotherly  fellowship,  that  a  motion  was  made  to  ^^..-jr- 
porate  Campvere  with  the  Church  of  SootUnd,  "  &.• . 
member  thereof."   And  what  was  the  result  ?   **  W^:- 
motion  being  seriously  thought  upon  and  conadrrK  . 
the  Assembly,  they  approved  the  motion,  and  onk: 
Master  Robert  Baillie,  minister  at  Oil  winning,  to  vrr— 
to  William  Spang,  minister  at  Campheir.  and  KH- 
scssion  thereof,  willing  them  to  send  their  iBini»ffr  «*- 
a  ruling  elder,  instructed  with  a  commission  i«>  vj 
next  General  Assembly,  to  be  h olden  at  St.  ArJ^*^. 
the  last  Wednesday  of  July  1642,  at  which  c=tf  '^ 
shall  be  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  General  A»»^}'  ** 
the  conunissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  ofSnrda.  U 
from  the  Scots  Kirk  at  Campheir.**     This  «»  d%^, 
accordingly ;  and  from  that  period  down  to  tbc  pnr<i: 
day,   the   representation    of  the    Scotch    Ciarc^  ' 
Campvere,  although  that  Church,  as  a  distinct  ^^-v^. 
has  ceased  to  exist,  occupies  a  place  on  the  roll  c:  •> 
General  Assembly. 
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On  tlie  first  of  September  1647>  we  find  the  Gene- 
nl  Assembly  traii$initting  a  letter  of  advice  *'  to  their 
countr>7nen  in  Poland,  Swedland,  Denmarke,  and 
Himgarie,'*  and  an  excellent  letter  it  is.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  "  Scots  merchants  and  others,  our  country  people 
scattered  "  in  those  lands ;  and  it  opens  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish,  that  *'  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
nay  be  with  them.  It  then  goes  on  to  state,  that 
although  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  had  great  difficul- 
ties to  conquer  in  maintaining  the  true  reformed  religion 
among  its  own  members  at  home,  '*  yet,  since  the 
mighty  and  outstretched  arm  of  the  Lord  had  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,"  and  had  permitted  them  again  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  established  ministry,  and  regu- 
krly  organized  courts,  it  had  been  their  earnest  desire 
and  aim  **to  set  forth  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  purity  of  his  ordinances,  not  only 
throoghout  Scotland,  but  in  other  parts  also,  so  far  as 
God  gave  them  a  call  and  opportunity  so  to  do."  Among 
other  things  of  this  nature,  "  they  had  more  particular- 
ly taken  into  their  serious  thoughts,  the  sad  and  lament- 
able condition  of  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd, 
and  were,  through  want  of  the  means  of  knowledge, 
grace,  and  salvation,  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
whether  through  ignorance  or  through  manifold  temp- 
tations, terrors  and  false  religions,  or  through  the 
occasions  and  snares  of  sin."  Feeling  themselves  thus 
called  on  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  one  thing  needful, 
tbey  proceeded  to  administer  most  wholesome  admoni- 
tions. They  do  not  disapprove  of  their  countrymen 
going  abroad  to  follow  any  lawful  calling ;  yet,  *'  seeing 
they  had  travelled  so  far,  and  taken  so  much  pains  to 
get  uncertain  ricbes  which  cannot  deliver  iu  the  day  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  and  which  men  know  not  who 
shall  inherit ;  they  do  from  affection  to  the  salvation 
of  their  immortal  souls,  most  earnestly  beseech  and 
warn  them  to  cry  after  knowledge,  and  to  lift  up  their 
voice  for  understanding;  seeking  her  as  silver,  and 
searching  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  and  so  imitate  the 
wise  merchants  in  purchasing  the  pearl  of  price,  and  in 
laying  up  a  sure  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  by 
acquainting  their  souls  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  taitb 
taking  hold  of  him  whose  free  grace  is  now  ofiered  and 
held  out  to  sinners,  excluding  none  among  all  the  kin- 
dreds of  the  earth  who  will  come  unto  him."  After 
an  earnest  pleading  with  these  merchants  on  the  great 
concerns  of  salvation,  the  Assembly  exhort  them  to 
"  endeavour  to  have  among  tliem  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  and  salvation ; "  **  to  pray  that  God  would 
give  them  pastors  according  to  his  heart,  who  shall 
feed  theoQ  with  knowledge  and  understanding ; "  "  to  set 
up  the  worship  of  God  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  established  and  received  in  their 
mother  Kirk ;  and  to  agree  on  a  way  of  settled  main- 
tenance to  pastors  and  teachers."  On  their  agreeing 
to  some  arrangement  of  this  kind,  (and  their  pecuniary 
means  enabled  them  to  do  it,)  the  commis.>iou  of 
Assembly  are  instructed  to  provide  from  time  to  time, 
*'  some  able  and  godly  ministers  for  them,  as  likewise 
to  communicate  to  them  the  Directory,  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  together  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  Catechisms."  In  the  meantime,  the  As- 
sembly exhorts  tbem  to  attend  to  tbe  maintenance  of 
the  worship  of  God  in  their  families,  and  to  continue 
stedfast  in  the  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and 
to  adorn  the  Gospel  by  a  sober  and  godly  conversation. 
They  also  remind  these  their  countrymen  abroad,  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  parent  Church,  *'  for  the  common 
cause  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,"  in  which 
'  dista^nce  of  place,"  ought  not  to  lessen  or  blunt  their 
sympathy.  This  letter  was  printed  and  published  at 
the  tii^c,  "in  order  that  it  might  with  greater  ea«e  and 


conveniency,  be  oonyeyed  to  tbe  many  several  places 
of  theur  habitation  or  traffique."  It  is  subscribed  **  in 
name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
by  Mr  Bobert  Douglasse,  moderator."  I  have  little 
doubt  that  this  apostolic  epistle  was,  in  part  at  least,  in- 
strumental in  leading  to  the  erection  of  those  numerous 
Scottish  Churches  in  Holland,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  which  Mr  Steven 
has  given  some  interesting  notices  in  his  *'  History  of 
the  Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam."  These  branches 
of  the  parent  tree  flourished  for  a  season  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  spiritual  verdure,  and  our  countrymen  long 
**  sat  under  their  shade  with  great  delight."  But  the 
"  reign  of  terror  "  from  1660  to  1688  crippled  sadly 
the  energies  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  her  foreign 
relations  must  have  suffered  accordingly.  It  is  very 
interesting,  however,  to  notice,  that  in  the  darkest 
period  of  these  persecuting  times,  we  find  as  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  the  "  scattered  remnant "  made 
the  honoured  means  of  sending  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  to  countrymen  still  fiu-ther  removed,  and  o*^ 
even  paving  the  way  for  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  hen- 
then.  Mr  James  Stirling,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Paisley, 
and  author  of  the  historical  part  of  "  Naphthali ; "  and 
Mr  Patrick  Warner,  afterwards  minister  at  Irvine, 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  as  chaplains  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  India  Company,  and  in  that  capacity  were 
honoured  with  extensive  usefulness. 

To  come  to  a  later  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  When  the  celebrated  Scottish  colony  of  Da- 
rien  was  set  on  foot,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven«> 
teenth  century,  the  attention  of  the  guardians  of  religion 
was  strongly  directed  to  it ;  and  the  settlers  who  emi« 
grated  from  this  country  on  that  eventful  expedition 
were  amply  supplied  with  faithful  ministers,  and  the 
"  Presbytery  of  Caledonia"  was  '*  orderly  constituted." 
The  company  who  set  on  foot  the  settlement  had 
applied  to  the  Assembly  for  ministers,  in  order  that  "a 
Gospel  ministry  might  be  settled,  who  might  instruct 
our  countrymen,  and  be  useful  in  propagating  the  glo- 
rious light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  pagan  natives." 
Tbe  court  of  directors  of  the  company  haying  cordially 
invited  Mr  Alexander  Shields,  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr 
Francis  Borland,  of  Ghuford,  Mr  Alexander  Dalgleish, 
and  Mr  ArchibcJd  Stobo,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to 
be  sent  to  Caledonia  to  labour  **  in  that  pious,  neces- 
sary, and  glorious  work,"  the  Commission  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  gave  to  these  excellent  men  all  due 
authority  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  dispense  ordinances, 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  presbytery  with  the 
usual  powers  and  privileges,  tuid  to  use  all  means  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
They  are  empowered  and  advised  to  subdivide  the  set- 
tlement into  so  many  parishes,  of  each  of  which  one 
minister  and  a  suitable  number  of  lay  elders  and  dea- 
cons were  to  take  the  spiritual  charge.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  whole  inhabitants  was  to  be  held, 
when,  with  **  the  greatest  solemnity  and  seriousness, 
they  should  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  and  dedi- 
cate themselves  and  the  land  unto  him."  The  ministers 
are  also  instructed  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  the  Church,  '*  frequently  and  fully  acquainting 
her  with  the  whole  state  of  their  affairs,  and  what  they 
may  need  from  her  from  time  to  time."  They  are 
authorised  to  rely  on  the  "  cheerful  forwardnesa  of  the 
Church  at  home  to  assist  theuu"  Some  of  these  mi- 
nisters bad  devoted  themselves  to  this  service  for  *'  a 
limited  period,"  and  they  are  not  prohibited  from  re- 
tuniing  to  their  charges  at  home ;  but  they  are  *'  recom- 
mended, before  any  of  tbem  come  away,  to  endeavour 
to  settle  the  Church,  and  that  the  concerns  of  the 
Gospel  be  brought  to  some  hopeful  pass."  So  soon  as 
any  of  them  resolved  to  come  home  without  returning, 
they  are  required  to  give  timely  notice  of  it  to  tbe 
Commission,  in  order  that  "others  may  be  provided  ta 
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go  in  their  room.'*  Thus  anxious  were  our  fatbera  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  faithful  ministers  in  the  colo* 
Hies  as  well  as  at  home,  in  order  that  the  work  **  might 
not  fail  for  the  generations  that  were  to  come,"  and 
that  *•  the  children  that  might  be  born  might  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed."  Alas  1  the  "  Presbytery  of 
Caledonia"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  exist- 
ence, except  on  paper  j  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
expedition  seems  to  have  had  a  most  distressing  effect 
in  paralysing  the  zeal  of  the  friends  both  of  commerce 
and  of  religion  in  Scotland.  NeTertheless,  the  move- 
ment in  fiivour  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Darien 
colony  was  a  noble  one ;  and  the  instructions  given  to 
the  •*  Presbytery  of  Caledonia,"  together  with  the 
faithful,  but  ill  requited,  efforts  of  its  members,  do 
well  deserve  to  find  a  place  among  the  "  Memorabilia," 
or,  as  old  Cotton  Mather,  the  historian  of  the  Ameri- 
cjin  Churclies,  would  term  it,  the  •*  Magnalia"  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

ON  THE  APATHY  OF  THE  HINDUS. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D., 

Om  o/*  tkt  Otner&l  Astembl^'*  Mutionaries  to  the  East  bidies, 

and  Frendent  to  the  Sombaj/  Branch  of  tko 

Royal  AMtatie  Societif, 

In  going  to  church  yesterday,  my  friend  Mr  W.  and  I 
found,  stretched  upon  one  of  the  public  streets,  a  poor 
man  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Though  he 
had  his  head  and  bodv  uncovered,  and  a  scorching  sun 
was  pouring  down  his  rays  upon  him,  thers  was  not 
found  a  single  native  amongst  numerous  passers-by  and 
spectators,  to  lift  him  into  the  shade ;  and  though  he 
was  in  danger  every  moment  of  having  his  feeble  exist- 
ence extinguished  by  the  vehicles  which  were  moving 
along,  there  was  not  a  single  person  found  to  remove 
him  from  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  wretched  man 
was  lying  near  the  gate  of  the  pinjarapur,  an  enclosure 
and  hospital  lately  erected  by  the  Jaina»i  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  the  6rirres,  and  which,  a  few  months  ago,  received 
from  Motichand  Amichand,  ^now  deceased,)  an  endow- 
ment amounting  to  two  Ukhs  of  rupees.  The  osten- 
tatious clemency  of  his  neighbourhood  to  objects  which 
do  not  require  it,  and  his  unpitied  and  unrelieved  misery, 
made  a  sad  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  formed  a 
very  painful  exemplification,  of  what,  alas  I  to  me  needs 
no  illustration,  of  the  character  of  the  heathen,  as  "  proud 
and  boasters,"  but  at  the  same  time,  as  *'  without  na- 
tural affection,  implacable,  unmerciful." 

Some  months  ago,  I  saw  a  lofty  cocoa  nut  tree, 
around  tlie  roots  of  which  some  gardeners  had  been 
digging,  with  the  view  of  changing  its  incliiuttion,  sud- 
denly fall  to  the  ground  vnih  a  tremendous  cradi.  I 
rushed  forward  to  it,  that  I  might  leam  the  fate  of  a 
nuui  who  was  fixed  among  the  branches  composing  its 
tuft.  I  found  him  crushed  beneath  the  tree,  with  his 
limbs  broken  in  two  or  three  places,  otherwise  sadly 
mangled,  and  unable  to  speak.  Several  persons,  in- 
cluding some  women,  were  drawing  water  at  a  well, 
from  which  he  was  not  more  than  two  yards  distant. 
Not  a  single  one  of  them  expressed  the  least  compas- 
sion tor  the  wretched  man  ;  and  most  of  them  filled 
their  vessels  and  attempted  to  walk  off,  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  I  had  actually  to  threaten  them,  before 
I  could  get  sufficient  assistance  to  get  him  extricated  ! 
He  very  speedily  expired. 

I  could  fill  several  sheets  with  accounts  of  scenes 
and  occurrences  with  which  I  have  been  personally 
connected,  similar  to  those  which  I  have  now  notic- 
ed ,  but  I  forbear.  This  apathy  of  the  Hindus,  I 
would  remark,  however,  is  that  feature  of  their  minds, 
whidi  too  many  ot  our  countrymen,  who  after  learn- 
ing their  ways,  come  forward  as  their  apologists, 
have  deQominat«d  a  very  virtue,  *'  mildness,"  "  pati- 
ence," or  *•  placidity,"  and  concerning  which,   they 


have  discoursed  with  a  sublimity  aujUntlB^  k  ] 
Pleiades.     Verily  the  Hindu  mind  tt  plarid!    \ 

Jhcid  as  a  pool  of  stagnant  u-ater.  and  as  putri  i| 
t  can  behold  the  acme  of  human  misery  witka  i 
it  can  ignite  the  funeral  pile,  which  is  to  ceyj 
well  the  living  aa  the  dead  parent,  withovi  t  li| 
can  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  and  helpUa  < 
without  compunction.     It  can  calmly  look  e  | 
without  finr,  and  at  the  same  time  faul  it  i 
paration.     It  is  placid  because  it  is  monllr  tor 
is  the  victim  of  a  creed,  for  the  concocticB  of  i 
the  potentates  and  principalities  of  darkness  hni 
assembled,  in  laborious  and  protracted  ooodftn,! 
the  propagation  and  support  of  which,  the;  ixi 
their  chief  endeavours,  their  arch-diabolieil  < 
Let  a  man  believe  that  his  soul  is  a  disintcgnticl 
the  Supreme  Mind,  and  that  sooner  or  ktcr, « 
may  be  its  mishaps  in  its  various  transmigTado»  '^ 
human,  brute,  and  vegetable  forms,  it  will  riMrScI 
mind,  and  be  lost  in  its  immensity,  and  he  vnl  S'^ 
indifferent  respecting  either  his  own  weal  w  »4 
those  of  his  fiellow.     The  beast  of  the  fie'i£:,t:ii| 
that  flieth  in  the  air,  and  the  creeping  thiog.  It  i 
fiu:t,  consider  as  more  the  objects  of  hii»  rvig^^^ 
intelligent  man.     **  Why,"  said  I  one  day  to  \^  1 
in  charge  of  the  piajarapur^  to  which  1  hsvi 
"  do  you  here  lodge  horses  and  cows,  and  fbru.  b 
pital  for  the  reception  of  men  suffering  from  di^n 
poverty  ?  "     "  Man  can  tell  his  wants,*'  he  ^  \ 
ply,  **  while  the  irrational  animals,  as  you  nQ  f 
but  whom  we  deem  as  constituHonally  the  iii;<  ^ 
yourself,  would  suffer  independently  of  our  inters 
in  the  solitude  of  their  own  being."     It  woald  b 
been  difficult  for  me  to  have  confounded  this  1 
by  an  appeal  to  his  own  admitted  prindpla. 
the  ultimaiwm  of  the  desire  of  the  Hindu  sad  J 
absorption,  any  attempt  to  protract  life  io  sav  ( 
merely  a  retarding  of  those  processes  which  mus!'.- 
sarily  be  gone  through  before  that  wummMm  kna  >' 
be  attained.     I  thought  it  better,  however,  to  f%u'' 
and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  human  ie»poK.' 
which  he  had  completely  overlooked. 

I  know  of  an  apathy  parallel  to  that  of  the  Qv^ 
which  even  transcends  it.  It  is  that  with  vbas  - 
inhabitants  of  India  are  viewed  by  the  majoritr  d  f 
fessing  Christians,  that  with  which,  dear  reidea  ' 
yourselves  may  possibly  be  regarding  theio!  ?- 
holy  and  blessed  book,  which  the  true  and  &itfcfai  >/* 
has  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  to  which  he  hsfr  appb<\  - 
own  signet,  which  he  has  put  into  your  bsil*  • 
which,  before  men  and  angels,  and  his  o^n  osiaiaor' 
you  have  declared  your  assent,  which  you  fasve  ;t- 
to  make  the  rule  of  your  frith  and  obedience,  lu  - 
the  veracity  of  which  you  have  not  hentstetl  tc  ^ 
the  interests  of  your  immortal  souls,  dedares  thit  ti 
as  heathen,  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowlrdet.  • 
about  to  sink  to  everlasting  destruction  in  the  ne 
of  woe.  God's  unsearchable  providence,  in  iu  *  ** 
wonderful  actings  and  interpositioiis,  and  shoo^t  r> 
out  the  intention  and  agency  of  man,  has  phm  t 
hundred  and  thirty  mililcns  of  them,  either  voir  - 
direct  sway,  or  the  efficient  influence  of  yoor  tw*-" 
and  so  ordered  it,  that  the  Gospel,  a  sprafic  i^  '^' 
moral  malady,  the  unequalled  product  of  God's  ««^ 
and  power,  may  be  most  advantageoufl*  oftr' ' 
them  in  every  way  in  which  it  is  capable  of  bi'T  *" 
posed  in  your  native  land.  And  yet  )oa  hsw.pc^r 
never  onoe  heartily  prayed,  nor  contribotedL »  '  ^'^ 
ability  which  God  has  given  you,  for  their  roiy^ ' 
and  salvation  !  You  have  not  personally,  nor  vs^ 
the  instrumentality  of  others,  told  them  to  iW  tT^ 
the  wrath  to  come.  You  have  not  spoken  f  o  *^ 
the  infinitely  precious  blood  of  Christ,  of  the  i1  *-  * 
dous  fountain  which  has  been  opened  for  tin  s"'-' 
unclcanness,  and  of  the  refuge  irhich  God  bss  fr^< 
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for  the  most  guilty  of  Adam's  8on«.  You  have  not  de* 
clared  to  them  the  "  love  of  the  Spirit,"  ready  to  retio- 
vate  their  souls,  and  adorn  them  \nth  all  the  beauty  of 
holinesft.  You  have  not  pointed  them  to  thOfte  hippy 
regions,  into  which  they  may  enter,  and  in  which  they 
may  experience  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more. Their  moral  misery,  in  short,  you  have  neither 
pitied  nor  relieved ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  last  command 
of  Christ  himself,  you  withhold  from  them  that  instruc- 
tion, which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  would  issue  in 
their  unspeakable  and  eternal  happiness.  In  the  day 
of  inquisition,  which  most  certainly  awaits  you,  what 
Mill  you  answer  for  yonr  hard-heartedness,  yow  supine- 
ness,  and  your  apathy  ? 

CHRISTUN  TREASURY. 

lyisappcintmenti, — Disappointments  are  inseparable 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which  so  many  are 
contending  for  the  same  objects,  and  in  which  events 
are  daily  occurring  that  mar  the  fairest  schemes,  and 
cloud  the  brightest  prospects  of  man.  Though  the 
inconsiderate  and  wicked  are  more  exposed  to  this  kind 
of  evil,  than  -Uioae  are  who  "  love  Gk)d,  out  of  a  pure 
heart  fervently,"  and  enjoy  his  favour  and  direction, 
yet  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  Grod  are  not  entirely 
e^xempted  from  it.  **  These  endeavour  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,'*  for  themselves  and 
their  households,  to  give  their  families  such  an  ednoatioB 
as  may  lit  them  for  occupying  advantageous  titnations 
in  society,  and  for  being  virtuous,  useful,  and  respected, 
and  to  do  many  other  things,  both  for  the  benefit  of  in* 
dividuals,  and  for  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, which  are  good  and  praise-worthy.  For  these 
purposes,  or  such  as  these,  they  often  spend  much  time 
in  anxiout  deliberation,  incur  much  expense,  submit 
to  much  trouble,  secure  the  co-Operation  of  many 
friends,  and  mAt  use  of  all  suitable  means  in  their 
power  to  insure  success ;  and  yet  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  their  hopes  and  wishes  realised.  How- 
ever good  and  desirable  the  ends  may  be  at  which  they 
aim.  it  is  not  always  consistent  with  the  wise  purposes 
of  God  to  enable  them  to  attain  these  ends.  Nay,  it 
often  happens  that  adversity  breaks  in  upon  them,  and 
deprives  them  of  enjoyments  to  which  they  may  have 
long  been  accustomed ;  and  ^eir  expectations  of  con- 
tinned  prosperity  perish.  Often  when  they  think  that 
every  thing  in<licate8  a  continuance  of  their  comforts, 
clouds  and  darkness  suddenly  arise  and  rest  upon  them, 
and  their  lot  becomes  one  of  pain  and  trouble.  Still  it 
has  something  good  in  it  for  their  sonls. — Rev.  Alkx- 
AKDEE  Whtte.     (  The  Heritage  of  Go^e  People,) 

Best  on  the  Boeh — Christ Let  us,  therefore,  re- 
ceive with  meekness  the  word  that  is  grafted  in  us, 
which  is  able  to  save  our  souls ;  and  ground  ourselves 
on  the  sure  rock — Christ.  For  (as  the  Apostle  saith) 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  besides  that  which  is 
laid  already,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  man  build 
on  this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precioas  stones,  timber, 
hay,  stubble,  every  man's  work  shall  appear ;  for  the 
day  shaC  declare  it,  and  it  shall  be  showed  in  the  fire, 
an^  the  fire  shaU  try  every  man's  work  what  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work,  tliat  he  hath  buildcd  upon,  abide,  he 
shall  receive  a  reward  :  if  any  roan's  work  burn,  he  shall 
suffer  loss,  but  he  shall  be  safe  himself ;  nevertheless, 
yet  as  it  were  through  fire.  By  fire  here  doth  the 
Apostle  understand  persecution  and  trouble.  For  they 
which  do  truly  preach  aod  profess  the  Word  of  God 
(which  is  called  the  word  of  the  cross,)  shall  be  railed 
upon,  abhorred,  hated,  thrust  out  of  company,  perse- 
cuted and  tried  in  the  furnace  of  adversity,  as  gold  and 
silver  are  tried  in  the  fire.  By  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stoiies,  he  underrtaiidcth  them  that  in  die  midst  of 
persecution  abide  stedfast  in  tlie  word:  by  timber, 
hay,  and  atubblei  ^e  meant  such  as  in  time  of  persecu* 


tion  do  Mi  away  from  the  truth;  and  when  Christ 
doth  purge  his  floor  with  the  wind  of  adversity,  these 
scatter  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  like  light  chaff, 
which  shall  be  burned  with  unquenchable  fire.  If  they 
then  whieh  do  believe,  do  in  time  of  persecution  stand 
stediastly  in  the  truths  the  builder  (I  mean  the  preacher 
of  the  word)  shall  receive  a  reward,  and  the  work  shall 
be  preserved  and  sived  t  but  if  so  be  that  ^9y  go  back 
and  swerve  when  persecution  ariseth,  the  builder  shaU 
suffer  loss,  that  is  to  say,  shall  lose  his  labour  and  cost ; 
but  yet  he  shall  be  saved,  if  he,  being  tried  in  the  fire 
of  persecution,  do  abide  fast  in  the  fiiith. — GEotot 
Mahsh.  (Coverdale*e  Godbf  Letters  of  the  Afartgre.) 
Firmhf  Believe, — Do  you  say  the  testament  is  written, 
but  my  name  is  not  here  ?  Do  you  make  a  question 
of  God's  part,  wondering  if  Christ  died  for  you  or 
lOved  you?  Make  you  sure  of  your  owe  part,  and 
take  no  fear  of  God's  part.  If  ye  ask  far  whom 
Christ  died ;  I  answer,  for  all  that  hear,  be  they  who 
they  may,  a  cord  is  cast  into  a  hoUow  pit  to  draw  you 
up  and  many  more  s  if  ye  dispute,  saying,  is  the  cord 
cast  down  for  me  ?  I  wiU  tell  you  how  you  may  answer 
that  doubt;  catch  and  hold  h&t  by  it  for  your  life,  and 
beyond  all  question,  then,  the  cord  was  cast  doAn  for 
you.  If  ye  take  the  ofl^er,  question  not  liis  good  will ; 
step  in,  Christ  will  not  ask,  to  whom  do  ye  belong  ? 
and  if  he  ask,  say,  I  am  thine;  if  he  deny  it,  be 
ye  humble  and  bear  it.  If  ye  ask  if  Christ  died  for 
you  ?  he  answers  you  with  another  question,  would  ye 
die  for  him  ?  or  are  ye  dying  of  love  for  him  ?  That 
answers  your  questiou.  Sinners  are  like  a  number  of 
men  swimming  in  a  sea  betwixt  life  and  death.  Christ 
and  his  merits  are  like  a  strong  boat,  and  a  man  hold- 
ing out  both  his  arms,  drawing  them  in  one  by  one, 

B<^yi"g>  gi^  ">c  yc>ur  hand,  and  he  presses  them  in 

Ralph  Erskime.    (JDtteovftes.) 

Ye  cannot  eerve  l\oo  Masters, — Therefiore  I  pray  you 
call  to  mind,  that  there  be  bat  two  masters,  two  kinds 
of  people,  two  ways,  and  two  mansion-places.  The 
masters  be  Christ  and  Satan ;  the  people  be  servitors 
to  either  of  these ;  the  ways  be  strait  and  wide ;  the 
mansions  be  heaven  and  hell.  Again:  con^der,  that 
this  world  is  the  place  of  trial  of  God's  people  and  the 
devil*s  servants ;  for  as  the  one  will  follow  his  Master 
whatsoever  cometh  of  it,  so  will  the  other.  For  a 
time,  it  is  hard  to  discern  who  pertnineth  to  God  and 
who  to  the  devil ;  as,  in  the  caliu  and  peace,  who  is  a 
good  shipnum  and  warrior,  and  who  is  not.  But  as 
when  the  storm  ariseth  the  expert  mariner  is  known, 
as  in  war  the  good  soldier  is  seen,  so  in  affliction  and 
the  cross,  easily  God's  children  are  known  from  Satan's 
servants :  for  then,  as  the  good  servant  will  follow  his 
master,  so  will  the  godly  follow  their  Captain,  come 
what  wiU;  whereas  the  wicked  and  hypocrites  \viU 
bid  adieu,  and  desire  less  of  Christ's  acquaintance. 
For  which  cause  the  cross  is  called  a  probation  and 
trial,  because  it  trieth  who  will  go  with  God,  and 
who  will  forsake  him.  As  now  in  England,  we  Sc'c 
how  small  a  company  Christ  hath,  in  comparison  of 
Satan's  soldiers.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself;  for  he 
that  gathereth  not  with  Christ,  scattereth  abroad.  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters ;  the  Lord  abhorreth  double 
hearts ;  the  luke>%'arm,  that  is  such  as  are  both  hot  and 
cold,  he  spitteth  out  of  his  month.  None  that  halt 
on  both  knees,  doth  God  take  for  his  servants.  The 
way  of  Christ  is  the  strait  way ;  and  so  strait,  that,  as 
few  find  it,  and  few  walk  in  it,  so  no  man  can  halt  in  it, 
but  needs  must  go  upright ;  for  as  the  straitness  will  suiler 
no  reeling  to  this  side  or  that  Hide,  so  if  any  man  halt,  he 
is  like  to  fhn  off  the  bridge  into  the  pit  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion. Strive,  therefore,  now  you  have  fbundit,  to  enter 
into  it ;  and  if  you  should  be  called  or  pulled  baek,  look 
not  on  this  tide  or  that  side,  or  behind  you  as  LfOt'« 
wife  did,  but  stniit  for\\*ards  on  the  end. — John  BRAO(f 
roBD«  (Cova-dale'iGodl^  JLctten  ofth€  Mwtjfrs,)     • 
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•«  He  Is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free/* 

Who  first  offtll  the  bands  of  Satan  breaks; 

Who  breaks  the  bands  of  sin !  and  for  his  soul, 

In  spite  of  fools,  consulteth  seriously : 

In  spite  of  fashion,  perseveres  in  good ; 

In  spite  of  ^wealth  or  poverty,  upright ; 

Who  does  as  reason,  not  as  fancy  bids ; 

Who  hears  temptation  sing,  and  yet  turns  not 

Aside ;  sees  sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed, 

And  yet  will  not  go  up ;  feels  at  his  heart 

The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  will  not  sell  the  truth ; 

Who,  having  power,  has  not  the  will  to  hurt ; 

Who  feels  ashamed  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 

Whom  nought  makes  blush  but  sin,  fears  nought  but  God ; 

Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 

Of  soul,  midst  want,  or  riches,  or  disgrace. 

Uplifted,  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 

Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet, 

Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  reproach, 

And  both  despised  sincerely ;  seeking  thii 

Alone,  the  approbation  of  his  God, 

Which  still  with  conscience  witnessed  to  his  peace. — 

This,  this  is  freedom,  such  as  angels  use. 

And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God. 

POLLOK. 

A  DOMESTIC  SCENE. 

'TwAS  early  day — and  sunlight  streamed 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room. 
That  hush'd,  but  not  forsaken  seem'd — 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom; 
For  then,  secure  in  happy  age. 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  lather  commun'd  with  the  page 

Of  heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright. 

On  his  grey  holy  hair, 
And  touched  the  book  with  tenderest  light 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there ; 
But  oh !  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far — 
A  radiance,  all  the  Spirit's  own, 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye. 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality : 
Some  heart's  deep  language,  when  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives. 
For,  every  feature  said — "  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives." 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by. 

Hushing  their  very  breath. 
Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thought  o'erswecping  death  : 
Silent— y^t  did  not  each  you!ig  breast 

With  love  and  reverence  melt  ? 
Oh !  blest  be  those  fair  girls — and  blest 

That  home  where  God  is  felt. 

Hemans. 

MISCELLAiraOUS. 

Fra  Baldo  Lupeiino,  the  Venetian  Martyr. — The 
most  distinguished  of  those  who  suffered  death  at  Ve- 
nice, was  the  venerable  Fra  Baldo  Lupetino.  The 
following  account  of  him  by  his  nephew,  in  a  book 
Aow  become  very  rare,  deserves  to  be  preserved  en- 
tire :— "  The  reverend  Balduo  Lupotinu»,  sprung  from 


a  noble  and  ancient  family,  a  learned  moiik  aikl  pcovia- 
dal  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  after  kna^ 
long  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  Ikx&  the  v^ 
languages,  (the  Italian  and  Sclavonian)  iii  ma&f  66s^ 
and  defended  it  by  public  diaputaCion  in  sever^  paces 
of  celebrity  with  great  applause,  was  at  ]a»t  tkror:: 
into  close  prison  at  Venice,  by  the  inqakitor  and  ^^ 
legate.  In  this  condition  he  continued  during  Karl* 
twenty  years  to  bear  an  undaunted  tesdmoay  to  Ur 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  so  that  his  bonds  and  doctrine  vet 
made  known,  not  only  to  that  dty,  but  almo»t  tkr 
whole  of  Italy,  and  by  it  to  Europe  at  lajqge,  b>  wtni 
means  evangelical  truth  was  more  widely  spread.  T« » 
things,  among  many  others,  may  be  naentioned  v  cluL 
of  the  singular  providence  of  (xod  towsrda  cMi  per<<oa 
during  his  imprisonment.  In  the  first  place,  the  prian» 
of  Germany  often  interceded  for  his  liberation,  bs; 
without  success.  And,  secondly,  on  the  other  ii&.^ 
the  papal  legate,  the  inquisitor,  and  even  the  Pt^ 
himself,  laboured  with  all  their  might,  and  by  repraicii 
applications,  to  have  him  from  the  very  first  ccaakiei. 
to  the  flames  as  u  noted  heresiarch.  This  was  nsh^ 
by  the  doge  and  senate,  who,  when  he  wbs  at  hs:  cuj> 
demned,  freed  him  from  the  puniahmcnt  of  the  &^t  l> 
an  express  decree.  It  w*a8  the  will  of  God  tl^  h- 
should  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  for  so  kne  i 
time ;  and  that,  like  a  person  affixed  to  a  cro^<^.  b. 
should,  as  from  an  eminence,  prodaim  to  all  tfae  wxstA 
the  restoration  of  Christianity,  and  the  rerelatios  oi 
antichrist.  At  last,  this  excellent  and  pious  man,  v'^uj. 
neither  threatenings  nor  promises  could  move,  sa^ 
his  doctrine  by  an  undaunted  martyrdom,  aiui  exchaa^ 
the  filth  and  protracted  tortures  of  a  prison  for  a  n> 
tery  grave. 

The  judicious  Fuller The  following  passages,  frt^ 

the  private  diary  of  Mr  Fuller,  will  tend  to  i]lu«tr^ 
the  power  of  genuine  religion,  and  to  induce  subaiis-4' 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  well  as  to  ^ow  the  strength  >.> 
parental  affection : — Death !  Death  is  all  nrouiui  m 
My  friends  die.    Three  I  have  buried  within  n  fomuf  ^* 
and  another  I  shall  have  to  bury  soon  !      IX^th  t: 
judgment  are  all  I  can  think  about !     At  times  I  if 
reconciled  to  whatever  may  befall  me.    I  am  not  w:- 
out  good  hopes  of  my  diild's  piety,  who  now  he^  6* 
gerously  ill,  and  as  to  her  life,  desimble  as  it  is,  the  v.. 
of  the  Lord  be  done.    A  few  days  after,  he  wrote: - 
But  at  other  times  I  am  distressed  beyond  due  bmca^ 
On  the  25th,  in  particular,  my  distress  seemed  Wra. 
all  measure.     I  lay  before  the  Lord,   weepine,  kL 
David,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted.    This  brought  t*L 
I  have  reason  to  think,  a  bilious  colic ;  a  painfol  wff. 
tion  it  was,  and  the  more  so  as  it  prevented  my  er.- 
seeing  my  child  alive  again  I     Yes,  she  is  gooe  I    l^ 
Tuesday  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed  in  another  rGon.\  > 
heard  a  whispering.    1  inqiured,  and  all  were  silest  '— 
all  were  silent ! — but  all  is  well  1    I  feel  reconciLii  * 
God !     I  called  my  family  round  my  bed.     I  sa^  u 
and  prayed  as  well  as  I  could ;  I  bowed  my  he*d  isj 
worshipped,  and  blessed  a  taking  as  well  as  a  gi%  jv. 
God. 


*«*   Separate  Kumberi  fram  the 
times  be  had  to  complete  set*. 
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CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  THB  Rbv.  Geobge  Burns,  D.D., 

Mini$ter  of  Tweedsmuir, 

The  rairey  of  human  character  is  at  once  an 
interesting  and  useful  employment.  It  is  inter- 
esting, aa  it  exhibits  the  operation  of  passions 
extremely  diversified  in  their  nature  and  effects, 
and  thus  leads  us  to  contemplate  man  in  a  variety 
of  lights.  It  is  useful^  as  it  increases  both  in 
quantity  and  value  our  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  sets  before  us  an  example  either  worthy  of 
imitation,  or  deserving  of  contempt.  For  render- 
ing the  survey  of  character  either  interesting  or 
useful,  it  is  evidently  not  necessary  that  the  ex- 
ample contemplated  be  distinguished  by  its  excel- 
lence. The  character  of  a  had  man  is  interesting, 
though  the  interest  which  it  excites  be  not  of  an 
agreeable  kind.  The  example  of  a  had  man  is 
useful,  though  its  utility  be  wholly  of  a  negative 
kind. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  character  distinguished  by  its  Christian  excel- 
lence, and  it  alone^  is  either  interesting,  or  really 
useful ;  and  that  is  as  an  illustration  of  the  power 
and  value  of  real  Christian  principle.  Good  ex- 
ample is  powerful  in  producing  conviction,  as  well 
8s  in  exciting  to  emulation.  It  shows  to  what 
degree  of  excellence  human  nature  can  attain, 
and  that  nothing  which  the  divine  law  requires  of 
finite  beings  is  either  unreasonable  or  impracti- 
cable. And  as  the  triumph  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him  in  the  same  field  of  conflict  has  an 
inspiring  effect  on  the  untried  and  shrinking  sol- 
dier ;  so  the  history  of  the  conflicts  and  successes 
of  the  children  of  God  in  past  ages  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  "  going  on  conquering  and  to  conquer."  The 
test  of  experiment  being  thus  applied  to  Christian 
principle,  how  do  its  excellence  and  glory  shine 
forth !  How  strikingly  is  it  demonstrated,  that 
while  "the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal," 
they  «  are  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds ! "  and  that,  while  "  the 
treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  the  excellency  of 
the  power^s  of  God,  and  not  of  us  1 " 

llie  illustration  of  Christian  principles  by  suit- 
able examples,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  abstract 
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truths  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  comprehension; 
and,  by  exhibiting  their  influence  in  actual  life,  it 
gives  them  an  interest  and  a  force  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  possess.  Truths  presented 
to  the  mind  in  a  dry  and  abstract  manner,  may 
gain  access  to  the  understandings  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  reason  and  reflect,  but  they  must 
lamentably  fail  to  affect  the  heart,  and  influence 
the  conduct,  of  the  generality  of  men.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  graces  which  Christianity  recom- 
mends to  cultivation,  must  ever  be  attractive  and 
lovely;  but  their  charms  are  beheld  with  most 
advantage,  when  they  are  embodied  in  human 
character,  and  adorn  the  walks  of  life.  To  have 
been  simply  told,  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  pos- 
sessed strong  and  lively  faith,  would  have  made 
comparatively  a  slight  and  transient  impression  on 
the  mind ;  but  when  we  are  called  to  contemplate 
the  powerful  operation  of  that  heavenly  principle 
in  leading  him,  at  the  call  of  God,  to  abandon  the 
country  which  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  to  sojourn 
in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  to  summon  up  the 
dreadful  resolution  of  becoming  himself  the  exe- 
cutioner of  his  darling  child,  we  see  the  sincerity 
and  strength  of  his  faith  in  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  light*  It  would  have  made  no 
deep  impression  on  the  mind,  to  have  been  told, 
in  general  terms,  that  Moses  was  distinguished  by 
the  quality  of  meekness;  accordingly,  to  give  in- 
terest to  his  character,  and  to  exhibit  its  practical 
excellence,  we  are  called  to  behold  him  maintain- 
ing a  constant  struggle  with  an  obstinate  and 
disobedient  people.  Had  the  sacred  historians 
contented  themselves  with  the  simple  assertion, 
that  the  Syrophenician  suppliant  was  remarkably 
distinguished  by  faith  and  its  attendant  graces,  or 
had  our  Lord  granted  the  object  of  her  petition 
without  putting  her  principles  to  any  great  seve- 
rity of  trial,  the  interest  which  her  case  excites 
would  have  been  lost,  and  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  those  graces  which  adorned  her  character  would 
have  failed  to  impress  and  to  captivate ;  but  when 
we  are  called  to  contemplate  her  faith  struggling 
with  discouragements  and  fears,  and  rising  superior 
to  their  disheartening  influence,  we  behold  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  heavenly  principle  in  a  most  in- 
teresting and  impressive  light;  giving  birth  at 
once  to  unaffected  humility,  unsuspecting^  confi* 
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dence,  perseYenng  importunity,  and  animated  hope. 
In  short,  we  might  be  pleased  and  impressed  by  a 
descripH^  ^eteh  of  the  betteticial  eff^ts  which 
the  Gofipel  is  caleulated  to  produce;  but  this 
pleasure  and  impression  are  equally  heightened 
when  we  have  presented  to  our  view  living  ex- 
amples of  the  mighty  eflkacy  of  the  Word  of 
truth  in  changing  the  sentiments,  ameliorating  the 
hearts,  and  reforming  the  lives  of  individual  men. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  we  may  well  attach 
peculiar  value  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
have  a  definition  of  the  great  divine  principle  by 
ti'hich  all  the  saints  in  every  age  are  influenced, 
and  are  called  to  witness  many  striking  specimens 
of  its  actual  operaition.  In  support  of  the  leading 
statement  with  which  the  chapter  opens,  we  have 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  abstract  reasonings,  or 
sentiments  purely  theoretical,  however  well  con- 
ceived and  forcibly  expressed,  under  the  unerring 
guidance  of  inspiration  itself.  We  have  proofs  in 
kind,  evidences  drawn  from  real  life,  facts  which, 
of  all  credentials,  are  unquestionably  the  most 
conclusive.  Men  who  are  strangers  to  the  grand 
master-principle  which  forms  the  weapon  of  the 
Christian's  warfare,  are  apt  to  question  the  reahty 
or  genuineness  of  his  profession,  nay,  the  value  of 
religion  altogether.  Being  tliem selves  wholly 
Bnder  the  influence  of  flesh  and  sense,  they  regard 
all  reference  to  unseen  and  eternal  things  as  vision- 
aiy,  and  represent  all  pretensions  to  spirituality 
and  heavenliness  of  mind  as  hypocrisy  or  enthu- 
siasm. But  here  we  find  an  apostle  adducing 
nuraeroQS  practical  illustrations  of  faith's  victory 
over  sense,  establishing,  by  an  appeal  to  witnesses 
who  cannot  lie,  that  "  the  Christian  is  the  highest 
style  of  man,"  and  exhibiting  such  noble  examples 
of  superiority  to  the  terrors  and  allurements  of  the 
world,  as  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the  admiration 
of  the  wise  and  good,  and  '<  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men." 

Hence,  we  may  successfully  maintain  the  vast 
importance  of  sacred  hiograpJiy^  comprehending 
under  that  title  not  merely  the  records  of  "  holy 
men  of  old,"  as  preserved  in  the  infallible  and  im- 
perishable page  of  revelation,  but  also  the  annals, 
"short  and  simple"  though  they  be,  of  distinguished 
worthies  of  more  modern  times.  To  those  who  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  engage  in  a  course  of  such 
useful  reading,  or  who  may  wish  to  be  directed  in 
the  business  of  selecting  works  of  that  description 
for  private,  circulating,  or  itinerating  libraries,  I 
would  humbly  suggest  the  following,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  well 
calculated  to  stimulate  to  holy  activity  and  Christian 
emulation  : — Robinson's  Scripture  Characters  ; 
Cox's  Female  Biography ;  Memoirs  of  Knox  and 
Andrew  Melville ;  of  Halyburton  and  Brainerd ; 
of  Brown,  Buchanan,  and  Mart>'n ;  of  Newton 
and  Scott ;  of  Doddridge  and  Hexvey ;  of  Cols. 
Gardiner,  Blackadder,  Melville,  and  Burn ;  Me- 
moirs of  Eminently  Pious  Women  ;  Memoirs  of 
Newell,  Graham,  Ramsay,  Mills,  Huntingdon, 
and  Woodbury ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  the 


Scots  Worthies.     From  the  laboors,  triik,  ri 
successes  of  eminently  pious  individuals,  wc  ur 
receive  much  in  tlie   way  both  of  rpbok  .s^i 
of  excitement.     They  throw  trs,  inrWi,  i^- 
pletely  into  the  shade,  but  while  we  feel  ou^e^^ 
humbled  by  the  contrast,  the  effect  will  be  alitr* 
The  dealings  of  Providence  with  tbem  vili  iw 
most  instructive  to  us,  and  the  same  p:K^  wLi  i 
enabled  them  to  overcome,  is  promised  toaidtvn 
the  hour  of  trial,  and  to  make  us  *'  more  ti^ 
conquerors."       Imitate,    then,    their  exawrk 
Catch  a  portion  of  their  fire.     Receive  the  injii'.i 
which  fell  from  their  ascending  chariots,  ari  ;> 
forth  to  victory  and  trium])h  in  the  stren^tfe  d 
the  LfOrd  God.     These  were  the  nobl»t  of  i!! 
heroes,  for  they  achieved  a  victory  over  thwe^tA 
These  were  the  most  ilhistrious  of  all  chardtv% 
for  they  shall  be  "  held  in  everlasting  lenjri- 
brance.      These  were  the  most  happy  of  all  > 
ings,  for  they  enjoyed  sources  of  consolation  ya 
joy  unknown  to  others;  and  when  the  ^k<-<i 
dream  of  felicity  flies  from  its  deluded  victini  -oh 
leaves  him  a  prey  to  real  distress,  their  haprrx^ 
received  a  new  and  inconceivable  addition.  A.. 
from  their  thrones  on  high  they  surm  the  a- 
and  conflict  in  the  world  below.    "  WberefT 
seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  r  ' 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  vci^h 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  aai... 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  befor^^  i^ 
looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  :c 
faith."     "  We  desire  that  every  one  of  you  :l^• 
diligence,  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  th«  ^i\\ 
that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  those.  ^1 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promiis 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF  CLEMENTINE  CUVIER, 

DAUGIITEE  OF  BAAON  CUVIEB,  THE  CELEl^TZI 
NATURALIST. 

The  name  of  Ciivier  is  fiiiniliar  to  men  of  Efii^iu  • 
a   household  word.     In   the   departments  of  ci.'*-"- 
history  and  comparative  anstomy,  and  more  esft-^  • 
by  his  researches  in  fossil  geologry,  he  hu  sc;^^ 
higher  fame  than  almost  any  other  of  Uii  co^c  *  '■ 
aries.     Though  sprung  of  comparatively  c'jav-ur.  / 
rentage,  he  rose,  under  Providence,  by  ib.'  '^<^'^  ■ 
genius  and  unwearied  application,   to  be  o..i  i''  - 
raost  distinguisbed    men  of  modem  time?,  "'i'^"' 
who  have  known  thii  great  man/*  says  a  \mtxt  i  • 
Edinburgh  Review,  *«  and  have  followed  him  t!r 
his  brilliant  and  diversified  career,  will  not  cb:c 
with  overstrained  panegyric,  when  we  say,  18**  ^  • 
the  lists  of  fame  which  wc  have  enumerated,  ^ 
only  attained  a  pre-eminent  diatinction,  bi:t  a^i*-  • 
reputation  in  each,  which  might  have  gntifisd  thr  '- 
bition  of  any  common  aspirant  for  fame."    ffisrfe.-' 
ter  ranked  high  both  as  a  philoaopber  and  a  staio^ 
Our  object,  however,  in  the  present  article,  is  u><^  ' 
him  in  neither  of  these  a^acides,  but  at  tbc  ^^  *-' 
the  amiable,  the  accomplished,  the  pious  CU^  *  '-* 
Dutiful  in  her  conduct,  and  affectionate  in  bi.*  -.^ 
tion,  he  loved  her  perhaps  too  strongly ;  and  *^-^ 
length,  by  the  mysterious  arrangemeucf  of  tt«  ^ 
cannot  err,  she  waa  conngned  to  an  orly  ^^^  ' 
feelings  of  the  parent  were  so  deeply  wutfooefi  lu* 
health  became  permanently  aSccte^  ud  av  W  '^ 
useful  life  was  brought  to  a  doM. 
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SdpilnA  liiuira  Clementine  Ouvier  w«i  born  si  Paris 
in  180^  From  her  childhood  she  displayed  a  vigour  of 
mind  and  a  desire  for  knowledge  peculiarly  promising 
in  one  so  young ;  but  what  more  especially  gratified  her 
parents  was  the  gentleness  of  her  disposition  and  feel- 
ings. Her  health  was  never  robust;  frequent  com- 
plaints interrupted  her  studies,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  her  progress  was  astonishing.  And  not  only  in 
seeular  pursuits  did  she  evince  a  desire  to  exeel ;  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  also,  she  made  the  most 
satisfiictory  attainments.  Reared  by  her  parents  in  the 
pure  principles  of  the  Protestant  &ith,  she  early  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  the  Scripturli.  She  read 
them  frequently,  and  with  an  avidity  which,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  was  followed  by  a  most  minute  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Clementine  accompanied  her 
father  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  during  this  ezcorsion, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  shows  how  deeply  she 
wa^  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  piety  and  prayer.  She 
accidentally  lost  a  small  manual  of  devotion,  which  she 
had  been  in  the  haUt  of  using,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
her  fiiends,  when  the  book  was  found,  it  was  discovered 
that  all  the  prayers  eontained  in  it  were  not  only  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Clementine,  but  were  actually  her  own 
composition.  As  she  advanced  in  yean  a  fine  Christian 
fpirit  seemed  to  actuate  her  whole  conduct  In  every 
gf)od  work  she  took  a  lively  interest ;  she  visited  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and,  supplying  their  temporal 
xvsata  as  fiu*  as  possible,  she  comforted  them  in  their 
distress,  and  pointed  them  to  the  unfailing  source  of  all 
true  consolation  and  joy.  The  Bible  was  dear  to  her 
heart,  and  she  felt  a  high  delight  in  recommending  its 
glorious  truths  to  others.  Often  would  she  seat  her* 
self  in  the  cottage  of  the  humble  peasant,  and  with  a 
countenance  lit  up  with  holy  fervour,  her  fine  intelligent 
eye  beaming  with  a  purer  intensity,  she  would  urge,  in 
strains  of  more  than  earthly  eloquence,  the  claims  of  Him 
'who  came  to  "  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

Clementine  was  one  of  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies 
who  inspect  the  female  school  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Paris.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  connected  with  this  office  she  was  most  exem- 
plary, visiting  not  only  the  classes  of  the  school  but 
the  bouses  of  the  parents.  The  ease  of  the  poor  was 
never  made  known  to  her  in  vain.  She  listened  to 
their  tale  of  woe  with  an  attention  and  tender  sympa- 
thy which  gained  their  confidence  and  affection.  By 
her  instrumentality,  a  society  was  formed  of  young 
Protestants  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  and  the  Rfr> 
formed  communions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  supply 
food  and  clothing  to  the  poor.  Clementine  was,  besides, 
a  collector  for  the  Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  and 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society.  She  also  fre- 
quently visited  the  Alms-house  for  aged  Protestant 
females,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  with  them. 

While  thus  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  caase 
of  Christ,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  ability,  this 
amiable  young  lady  was  seised  with  an  affection  of  the 
chest,  which  excited  considerable  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  her  parents  and  friends.  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1826  that  the  pulmonary  symptoms  first 
began  to  develope  themselves;  and  for  nearly  three 
months  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  During  this  ill. 
ne&s  her  mind  was  brought  more  completely  under  the 
Mmctit'ytng  influence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  She 
thought,  and  read,  and  prayed  much,  and  her  soul 
thirsted  after  a  nearness  of  eommunioo  with  her  Qod 
and  Saviour.  Earth  and  earthly  ol^eets  dwindled,  in 
her  view,  into  utter  insignificance,  vrben  compared, 
or  rather  contrasted,  wi&  things  spiritual  and  di- 
vine. She  loved  to  dwell  in  thought  upon  the  love  of 
Christ ;  and  wlnle  it  presented  itself  to  her  mind  in  all 
its  impressive  grandeur  and  sublimity,  she  felt  that  her 
NifectiQDs  flowed  forth  in  the  most  ardent  reaponsive 


love  to  Rfm  who  hath  loved  us  wkli  an  everlasting 
love,  and  in  mercy  hath  redeemed  us.  Now,  if  not 
before,  she  was  prepared,  in  some  measure,  to  compre- 
hend with  all  saints  the  height  and  the  depth,  the 
breadth  and  the  length  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  passeth  all  understanding.  While  her 
heart  thus  glowed  with  gratitude  to  a  redeeming  God 
and  Saviour,  she  directed  her  thoughts  with  the  most 
intense  application  to  the  truths  of  religion.  Distant 
alike  from  the  pride  of  reason  and  the  bewilderings  of 
an  ill-regulated  imagination,  she  calmly  and  impartially 
examined  into  her  real  condition  and  character,  and 
eonsulted  such  works  as  were  likely  to  enlarge  her 
knowledge  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
The  books  which  were  at  this  time  the  companions  of 
her  sick-bed  were  Buck's  Christian  Experience,  Scott's 
Force  of  Truth,  Gregory's  Evidences,  Appia's  Chris- 
tian Life,  and  several  works  of  Dr  Chalmers.  These 
she  read  carefully,  and  extracted  those  passages  which 
tended  to  bring  her  mind  and  will  more  completely 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

Though  in  her  reason,  however,  Clementine  was 
fuUv  convinced  of  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  she  complained  much  that  her  heart  was 
not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  value  of  those  bless- 
ings which  are  proposed  for  our  acceptance  as  sinners. 
But  she  well  knew  that  faith  is  not  of  ourselves ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  her  writing 
to  a  fiiend  in  these  words :  *'  Every  day  brings  me 
fresh  proof  of  my  own  insufficiency ;  but '  ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.'  These  words  save  me  from  despair."  The 
following  sentiments,  contained  in  another  letter 
written  about  the  same  time,  shows  that  she  felt 
deeply  her  obligations  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God : — 
•*  It  h  not  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  we 
really  love,  but  God  the  Saviour, — God  who  receiVi^ 
us  graciously.  The  heart  only  feels  real  love  to  God, 
as  it  embraces  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  The 
mercy  of  God,  his  love  for  sinful  creatures,  is  mani- 
fested in  an  admirable  manner  and  degree  in  the  work 
of  redemption ;  and  when  that  redemption  is  embraced, 
the  heart  must  be  regenerated,  and  consequently  filled 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  its  Saviour ;  but  till  then  it 
remains  cold  and  insensible.  The  grace  of  God  rises 
in  my  soul;  I  comprehend  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  certainly  I  experience  the  sweetness  of  his 
promises." 

With  such  feelings  and  desires,  the  soul  of  Clemen- 
tine was  soon  filled  with  holy  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing. Hence  in  another  letter  she  thus  writes : — . 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am :  my  heart  has 
at  length  felt,  what  my  mind  has  long  understood ; 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  answers  to  all  the  wishes,  and 
meets  all  the  wants  of  my  soul ;  and  sinee  I  have  been 
enabled  to  embrace  with  ardour  all  its  provisions,  my 
heart  enjoys  a  sweet  and  incomparable  tranquillity. 
Formerly,  I  vaguely  assured  myself  that  a  merciful 
God  would  pardon  me ;  but  now  I  feel  that  I  have  ob- 
tained that  pardon,  that  I  obtain  it  every  moment,  and 
I  experience  inexpressible  delight  in  seeking  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  My  heart  is  full,  and  it  is  now  that 
I  understand  the  angelic  song, — *  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.'  But 
that  which  has  especially  affected  me,  and  has,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  opened  to  my  view  all  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  plan  of  our  redemption,  is  the  import  of  those 
gentle  but  assuring  words,  *  He  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.' " 

As  she  advanced  in  experimental  acquaintance  with 
Scripture  truth,  her  love  of  the  Bible  became  more 
ardent.  It  was  the  delightful  companion  of  her  soli- 
tary hours,  and  pondering  over  its  sacred  pages  was  to 
her  a  higher  enjoyment  than  all  that  earth  could  afford. 
**  I  cxjjcricnce  a  pleasure  in  reading  the  Bible,"  gho 
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■aid  to  a  firiendp  *'  wbicfa  I  have  never  felt  befiore ; 
it  attracts  and  fixei  me  to  an  inconceivable  de- 
gree, and  I  seek  sincerely  there,  and  only  tliere»  the 
truth.  When  I  compare  the  calm  and  the  peace  which 
the  smallest  and  most  imperceptible  grain  of  faith  gives 
to  the  soul,  with  all  that  the  world  alone  can  give  of  joy, 
or  happiness,  or  glory,  I  feel  that  the  least  in  the  king> 
dom  of  heaven  is  a  hundred  times  more  blessed  than  the 
greatest  and  most  elevated  of  the  men  of  the  world/' 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  lovely  Clementine  was 
truly  happy.  Draw  near,  ye  fond  admirers  of  the 
pleasures  and  fiiscinations  of  this  alluring  and  deceitful 
world ;  take  your  seats  beside  the  couch  of  this  dying 
Mint,  young,  it  is  true,  in  years,  but  far  advanced  in 
Christian  experience  ;  see  the  calm  serenity,  the  smil- 
ing benignity  of  her  face ;  listen  to  the  accents  of  holy 
resignatioD  which  fall  from  her  lips.  What  is  the  bur- 
den of  her  thoughts?  She  has  lived  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts,  nay,  even  of  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  she  has  been  beloved,  caressed,  flattered ;  nought 
that  could  administer  to  her  earthly  enjoyment  and 
happiness  has  been  denied  her,  and  yet  she  speaks  not 
of  earth  nor  of  the  things  of  earth.  The  sunshine  of 
beaven  brightens  up  into  a  rapturous  animation  those 
eyes,  beaming  with  intelligence,  which  sparkle  like 
gems  on  her  pale,  her  emaciated  countenance.  Such 
was  the  pious  Clementine,  as  she  lay  stretched  upon 
her  sick-bed,  comforting  and  encouraging  all  around 
her  with  the  consolations  of  the  Word  of  life.  To 
one  of  her  Christian  friends  she  thus  wrote : — **  Ours 
is,  indeed,  a  delightful  intimacy,  for  it  will  never 
end.  Often  I  anticipate  the  day  when  we  shall  be  all 
united  in  the  same  love.  Ohl  how  unhappy  roust 
they  be  who  know  not  the  sweetness  of  such  a  hope  ! 
and  what  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  that  God  who  has 
given  us  the  experience  of  its  power ! " 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1827,  Clemen- 
tine's health  appeared  to  be  so  fur  restored  that  her 
parents  were  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  her  comfort- 
ably settled  in  Ufe.  The  object  of  her  choice,  amid 
the  numbers  who  aspired  to  her  hand,  was  a  gentleman 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  confidence  she  re- 
posed in  him.  The  marriage  was  expected  to  take 
place  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  with  those  chastened 
feelings  which  become  a  Christian  in  the  view  of  so 
important  a  step,  she  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  a 
friend : — "  I  do  not  ask  of  God  to  make  me  happy,  but  to 
sanctify  and  purify  my  soul ;  and  I  expect  that  he  will 
keep  and  preserve  me  in  the  important  event.  The 
profound  conviction,  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  mer- 
ci^  Being,  who  orders  all  things,  that  not  a  hair  of 
the  head  fiiUs  without  his  permission,  and  that  he  will 
control  every  circumstance  for  my  real  welfare,  gives 
me  an  habitual  peace  and  tranquillity  which  nothing 
else  could  inspire." 

How  often,  alas  I  are  our  fairest  hopes  blighted,  our 
fondest  expectations  disappointed.  The  thoughts  of  the 
Almighty  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  his  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways.  He  dashes  the  cup  of  earthly  happiness 
from  our  lip,  that  we  may  learn  from  our  own  expe- 
rience that  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth. 
The  day  of  Clementine's  marriage  was  fixed,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  happy  event,  but  ere  the  day 
camc^  the  lovely,  the  admired  Clementine  was  laid  a 
patient  sufferer  on  her  dying  bed.  Death  had  long 
become  familiar  to  her ;  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
gaze  upon  the  king  of  terrors,  until,  by  the  habitual 
oxercise  of  a  strong  and  lively  faith,  she  had  obtained 
the  victory  over  him.  On  the  16th  of  August  the 
qiprehensions  of  her  friends  were  excited  by  the  return 
of  a  very  copious  expectoration  of  blood.  She  ^vas 
now  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  and  enjoined  to  perfect 
mieoce.  Her  countenance  bore  the  aspect  of  severe 
anxiety  and  suffering,  but  the  peace  of  God  kept  her 
inlnd  and  heart  through   Christ  Jesus«     Frequently 


were  her  hands  clasped  and  her  eyei  dltecied  tswds 
heaven.  '*  Grod  has  been  ever  present  with  ok.*  nad 
she  to  a  friend ;  **  he  has  led  me ;  nature  recoiled  boca 
suffering,  and  became  impatient,  but  God  was  crer 
with  me  to  renew  my  strength.*'  •*  Pray  for  me,"  i^ 
said  to  another  friend,  "  I  can  no  longer  pray.  *" 

The  intended  husband  of  Clementine  was  a  con<ttis 
attendant  upon  her  in  the  chamber  of  sifdcDcsa,  and  li 
strove  by  all  that  care  and  kindness  could  do  to  allenstr 
sufferings  which  he  was  unable  to  remove.  On  rar 
occasion,  when  he  seemed  to  be  overcome  by  the  pK»- 
ful  feelings  which  agitated  his  bosom,  she  thus  addresaed 
him,  with  a 'tenderness  indescribable:  **  We  mast  he 
resigned ;  do  not  murmur ;  without  doubt,  i  ^ah  V 
grieved  to  leave  so  many  persons  whom  1  love ;  bet  ;* 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  1  am  ready."  Her  submissice  x 
the  divine  will  was  evidently  cordial,  not  constru&eO : 
it  was  the  submission  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionau  AM 
to  the  arrangements  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  parcxt. 
And  yet  it  gave  her  great  uneasiness  when  any  ot  W: 
friends  praised  her  on  account  of  her  patience  and  a- 
emplary  resignation.  **  It  is  God  that  supports  ik.' 
was  her  reply,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  **  I  feelibat 
he  is  with  me ;  and  if  he  leaves  me  I  feel  hia  whagats  is 
a  moment."  **  If  God  grants  you  pataence,"  suf « 
visitor,  '*  he  sees  that  you  merit  his  fitvour.  **  *'  Ha«^~ 
said  she,  with  evident  displeasure,  '*  talk  not  of  me::!  ' 

Sometimes  her  hufferings  were  roost  oxcraciatiB^  &.-*! 
painful,  so  that  she  would  long  for  death  to  relieve  fccr. 
**  I  would  rather  die  at  once/*  she  exclaimed,  dorirx  t 
violent  paroxysm ;  but  observing  her  sister*  veejECf. 
she  checked  herself,  **  O  how  selfish  I  am  t  1  will  xsit 
any  medicine,  and  try  every  remedy,  becauv  I  ^iah  t: 
recover  for  your  sakes."  When  her  father  expmw4 
his  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  she  sabout'nf 
to  the  most  painful  remedies,  '*  It  is  because  i  ymJa,  *•• 
get  well,"  she  replied,  "  1  am  so  happy  mth  you."  "  X> 
kind  father,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  heart  orerAovac 
with  affection,  **  is  indeed  to  me  a  blessing  from  heav?^." 

A  short  time  before  her  death  Clementine  preseatr 
to  her  intended  husband  a  copy  of  Thomas  a  Kesf^ 
invaluable  treatise  "  On  the  Imitation  of  ChrUt,'  .^^ 
which  she  had  marked  some  passages  which  bad  ssra^ 
her  in  the  course  of  reading.  This  afiectiooate  Cfe^r* 
tian  friend  was  unremitting  in  his  attentioiM  to  cw 
whom  he  loved  dearest  upon  earth ;  and  separated  » 
they  were  about  to  be  for  a  time,  he  Iclt  a  meUock^^ 
pleasure  in  watching  beside  her  d>'ing  couch.  Oae  ii; 
while  seated  by  her  bed-side,  gaxing,  perhaps,  npca  rr** 
gloomy  prospect  which  awaited  him,  when  be  ca< 
wander  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  compaabr- 
less  and  alone,  Clementine  broke  in  upon  his  buslm- 
tions  with  the  sudden  request,  **  Lay  your  head  tnccr.' 
and  placing  her  hand  upon  it,  she  offered  up  a  frr.nt 
prayer  in  these  words,  **  Lord,  bless  us  bot^ !  Lsu 
restore  me  that  I  may  love  thee  more ;  bat  if  thw 
hast  otherwise  decided,  thy  holy  will  be  done/' 

On  the  28th  September  the  disease  appeared  to  !■«' 
reached  its  height.  She  had  been  delirious  thruugu-.^ 
the  nighty  but  during  the  lucid  intervals  which  ocrvnky^. 
she  gave  utterance  to  expressions  of  lively  laith  :a  t^^ 
Redeemer,  and  of  child-like  acquiescence  in  hi>  h  J 
will.  A  few  hours  before  her  death  she  said  tomU-z^^ 
friend,  **  You  are  my  sister  in  Christ, — for  eternity— it* 
is  lite ;  there  is  nothing  else  deserves  the  namr." 

Clementine's  last  moments  were  passed  ia  lircxiial 
agony ;  and  though  about  half-an-bour  ht§att  het  t^^ 
parture  she  recovered  the  use  of  bcr  spcedh,  sie  «i.« 
unable  to  do  more  than  pronounce  the  mme*  of  bcr 
friends.  She  was  evidently  desirous  to  addmsalrii  part- 
ing words  to  them,  but  she  could  only  prv»  their  bamls. 
When  heaving  her  last  sigh,  a  smite  of  trMmetoCf^ 
loveliness  settled  down  upon  her  countenance,  aad  ^i* 
happy  spirit  passed  to  the  bosom  of  her  God  and  Sav«' 
•  A  dattghter  of  Madame  Cuvlsr  by  a  rgtastr  I 
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When  the  cold  remaiiM  of  Clementine  were  deposited 
in  the  coffin,  an  incident  occurred  which  it  may  be  in- 
teresting: to  mention.  It  is  customary  in  France,  on 
such  occasions,  to  raise  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  place 
them  on  the  breast,  supporting  them  in  that  position,  by 
some  object  which  was  valued  by  the  departed.  In 
this  case  the  attendants  had  selected  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons which  Clementine  had  highly  prized.  When  the 
Baron  came  to  take  the  last  look  of  the  body  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  be  inquired  what  book  supported  her  hands ; 
and  on  being  told,  **  That  will  not  do/'  said  he,  "  the 
Bible  was  my  daughter's  book  ;  is  there  not  one  here?  " 
An  interleaved  copy  was  shown  him,  which,  on  looking 
at  the  title  page,  he  instantly  recognised.  **  Ah  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  **  that  was  her  book,"  and  he  placed  it 
under  the  hands  of  the  lifeless  body. 

The  death  of  his  amiable  and  affectionate  daughter 
produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Cuvier ; 
and  though  he  endeavoured  to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits,  he  never  recovered  his 
woTJted  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  exhibits  the  distinguished  philosopher 
and  statesman  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view. 

"  It  has  been  related  by  an  eye-witness,"  says  Mrs 
Lee,  the  memorialist  of  Baron  Cuvier,  **  that  at  the  first 
sitting  of  the  CondU  de  VInteriewr  at  which  he  pre- 
sided after  the  death  of  his  daughter  Clementine,  and 
from  which  he  absented  himself  two  months,  he  resumed 
the  chair  with  a  firm  and  placid  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  he  listened  attentively  to  all  the  discussions  of 
those  present ;  but  when  it  became  his  turn  to  speak, 
and  sum  up  all  that  had  passed,  his  firmness  abandoned 
him,  and  his  first  words  were  interrupted  by  tears. 
The  great  legislator  gave  way  to  the  bereaved  father ; 
he  bowed  his  head,  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands,  and 
was  heard  to  sob  bitterly.  A  respectful  and  profound 
silence  reigned  through  the  whole  assembly ;  all  present 
had  known  Clementine,  and  therefore  all  could  under- 
stand and  excuse  this  deep  emotion.  At  length  Cuvier 
raised  his  head,  and  uttered  these  few  simple  words, — 
*  P.irdon  me,  gentlemen,  I  wan  a  fiither,  and  I  have  lost 
all.'  Then,  with  a  violent  efibrt,  he  resumed  the  business 
of  the  day  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and  pronounced 
judgment  with  his  ordinary  calmness  and  justice." 

In  closing  this  brief  memorial  of  a  youthful  Christiaii« 
whose  eminence  in  holy  attainments  may  well  make 
multitudes  of  hoary-headed  professors  to  blush  and  be 
ashamed,  we  would  urge  upon  the  reader,  while  he 
sighs  over  the  shortness  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  to 
dedicate  henceforth  every  energy  of  his  heart  and  mind 
to  the  great  work  of  preparing  lor  eternity. 

THE  BENIGHTED  PILGRIMS. 
No.  IV. 
By  the  Rev.  La.chlan  Maclean. 
Ckaidam  to  tMe  Lunaiie  and  Blmd  Asglumt^  Edmburgk. 
When  overtaken  by  some  unexpected  calamity,  or 
oppressed  by  a  load  of  grief,  after  the  first  burst  of 
passion  has  subsided,  man's  earliest  desire  is  to  impart 
his  sorrows  to  some  friendly  ear ;  as  if  the  sufierer  ex- 
pected, by  communicating  his  griefs  to  another,  to  be 
relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  burden — and  such,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  exactly  the  result.  While  we  treasure 
up  in  solitary  sadness  thoughts  that  fill  the  heart  with 
anguish,  we  feel  that  our  griefs  are  strictly  personal, — 
but  disclosed  to  another,  they  lose  their  individuality 
of  character,  and  seem  to  be  diminished  when  shared 
by  the  friend  to  whom  we  address  ourselves.  If  the 
desire  of  thus  turning  to  our  brethren  for  relief, 
when  visited  by  affliction,  proves  the  social  character 
of  the  human  race,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  kindest  provisions  of  heaven  for  our  comfort  in  this 
state  of  frequent  sufflring,  since  it  disposes  us  to  ask 
fidvice  when  we  are  generally  but  ill  qualified  to  direct 


ourselves,  and  inclines  us  to  look  for  s3rmpathy  at  • 
time  when  sympathy,  above  all,  is  what  we  require. 
Yet  although  such  is  the  general  character  of  our  race, 
exceptions  too  often  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  who,  either  from  natural  temperament,  or 
accidental  circumstances,  shun  all  partnership  in  grief, 
and  brood  in  silent  wretchedness  over  their  concealed 
sorrows.  If  persons  of  such  a  disposition  are  oc- 
casionally found  even  among  the  sane,  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  they  uniformly  constitute  no  small  portion 
of  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums.  In  both  cases,  the 
first  encouraging  symptom  is  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  or  mourner  to  disclose  his  griefs ;  with- 
out this,  the  energy  of  the  physician,  or  the  tenderness 
of  the  friend,  will  be  of  little  avail;  for,  although 
both  may  use  every  means  that  skill  or  prudence  can 
suggest,  yet  unless  asidsted  by  the  objects  of  their  so- 
licitude, and  encouraged  by  their  confidence,  the  roost 
judicious  efforts  vrill,  in  most  cases,  prove  unsuccessful. 
This  confidence,  the  insane  are,  in  many  instances^ 
singularly  unwilling  to  grunt.  Soured  at  the  world, 
irritated  by  what  appears  to  him  an  unnecessary  and 
cruel  exile,  or  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  con- 
dition, the  gloomy  lunatic  refuses  to  disclose  the  wound 
that  rankles  in  his  breast.  While  this  repulsive  feeling 
exerts  its  fatal  influence  over  the  clouded  intellect,  it 
is,  we  again  repeat  it,  vain  in  general  to  expect  a  satis- 
factory result.  But  when  the  unhappy  patient  unfolds 
his  feelings,  and  points  out  the  source  of  suffering,  we 
can  then  apply  the  remedy ;  and,  if  insanity  proceeds 
not  from  some  constitutional  cause  or  physical  derange- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill,  the  most  en- 
couraging anticipations  may  reasonably  be  entertained. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  an  occurrence 
of  an  interesting  nature,  in  which  the  sad  effects  of  a 
silent  uncommunicative  disposition,  and  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  are  strikingly 
manifested,  may  now  be  related. 

The  individual  whose  case  is  about  to  be  stated,  was« 
in  early  life,  my  class-fellow ;  we  were  al^o  members 
of  the  same  literary  society,  which  latter  circumstance 
enables  me  to  form  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  his 
talents  and  principles,  than  I  possibly  could  have  done 
had  we  only  met  in  a  public  class-room.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  then,  that  I  ever  looked  upon  him  as  a 
person  of  unaffected  piety,  studious  habits,  and  very 
respectable  talents.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection^ 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  was  of  a  shy 
and  retired  disposition,  and  of  a  somewhat  melancholy 
temperament.  After  the  society  broke  up,  we  met 
only  casually  and  but  seldom ;  consequently,  my  opinion 
respecting  his  temperament  is  not  supported  by  obser- 
vation carried  down  to  the  period  of  bis  confinement, 
but  depends  upon  an  early  and  possibly  erroneous  im- 
pression. It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  young 
man's  mental  malady  had  no  influence  in  forming  the 
above  judgment,  as  I  would,  if  asked,  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  had  he  never  been  so  situated. 

The  first  time  that  I  visited  the  asylum,  the  superin- 
tendent accidentally  mentioned  the  gentleman's  name 
and  profession,  and  upon  learning  that  we  were  ac- 
quainted, requested  that  I  would  try  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  his  derangement,  as  he  conceived  it  originated, 
in  a  great  measure  at  least,  in  something  that  still 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  the  nature  of  which,  on  account 
of  the  patient's  reserved  disposition,  he  had  not  discover- 
ed. I  made  the  attempt  several  times,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  he  met  me  kindly,  even  affectionately,  and  always 
begged  that  I  would  see  him  soon  again ;  but,  excepting 
the  most  pathetic  expressions  of  grief  for  his  own  sin- 
fulness and  unprofitableness  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  he 
said  nothing  that  could  enable  me  to  discover  what  it 
was  that  haunted  him  night  and  day ;  although  I  per- 
ceived at  once,  by  his  words,  that  the  mental  anguish 
which  he  unceasingly  endured  was  principally,  if  not 
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iltogfethor,  caused  by  tome  particular  incident  upon 
%faic]i  his  mind  brooded  with  &tal  conatancy.  At  laat 
1  gained  the  wiahed  for  information,  and  found  tbat  he 
hMl  at  one  time  entered  into  aome  arrangementa  to  go 
ftbrond  profesaionally ;  circumatancet,  however,  occur- 
red, which  rendered  this  unadviaable,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground.  For  thia  change  of  mind  he  re- 
proached himself,  conceiving  that  he  had  wilfully  die* 
obeyed  the  call  of  God ;  and,  by  a  gloomy  and  despair- 
ing interpretation  of  *'  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  Qospel,"  concluded,  that  hia  everlasting  destruc- 
tion was  inevitably  sealed,  by  his  having  committed  an 
impardonable  sin.  Against  this  opinion  I  used  every 
argumoit  which  the  case  suggested ;  the  poor  suflerer 
heard  me  patiently,  expressed  hinwelf  grateful  **  for  the 
pains  I  took  to  convince  him  be  was  wrong,  wished  it 
were  possible  to  change  his  mind ;  "  but  idwaya  con^ 
dttded,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  it  was  impossible." 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  called,  I  found  my  friend 
engaged  in  secret  prayer,  in  which  duty  I  understood 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  all-engrossing 
subject  of  his  thoughts  was  again  reverted  to ;  and, 
after  about  an  hour's  conversation,  I  was  delighted  to 
observe  an  alteration  in  his  conduct ;  he  listened  atten- 
tively to  my  remarks,  stated  several  objections  indeed, 
but  evidently  with  the  desire  of  having  them  removed. 
This  was  the  first  day  I  ventured  to  entertmn  hopes  of 
his  recovery ;  nor  w«re  my  expectations  long  of  being 
realised;  the  patient's  mental  and  bodily  health  rapidly 
improved.  I  then  recommended  that  be  should  devote 
part  of  the  day  to  study;  the  proposal  delighted  him; 
by  the  kind  attention  of  the  superintendent,  a  private 
room,  with  every  convenience,  was  provided  iot  him, 
and  he  began  to  compose  a  sermon. 

On  my  next  visit  to  the  Asylum,  I  went  into  his 
study,  and  witnessed,  with  no  small  interest,  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ol^ect  intended  by  my  advice.  Old 
habits  were  again  formed,  and  the  load  that  oppressed 
the  troubled  soul  was  removed.  After  a  few  common- 
place  remarks,  the  young  man  pointed  to  his  papers, 
and  declared,  that  now  indeed  he  felt  happy  and  com- 
fortable, and  could  look  forward  with  dehght  to  the 
time  wben  he  would  leave  the  Asylum,  and  engage  in  the 
active  duties  of  life;  events  to  which  I  had  previously 
In  vain  attempted  to  direct  his  attention.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  discharged,  and  preached  on  the  first  or  second 
fiabbath  immediately  following;  I  believe  on  the  first. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  tvro  after  leaving  the  Asy- 
lum, the  then  happy  man  called  upon  me,  and  while 
alluding  to  his  former  sad  situation,  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  the  officers  of 
the  establishment  for  their  uniformly  kind  and  indulgent 
treatment.  His  recovery,  he  observed,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  in  a  great  measure  caused  at  first  by  the  oon- 
yersation  form€>rly  mentioned ;  but  above  all,  by  the 
floties  of  ike  Sabbath,  which,  breaking  in  upon  the 
4lun  monotonous  round  of  a  solitary  life,  bad  called 
into  exercise  his  mental  powers,  and  of  course  enabled 
htm  for  a  time  to  forget  his  sorrows.  In  support  of 
this  I  may  observe,  that  even  when  suffering  most  se- 
verely, he  seemed  to  experience  temporary  relief  dur- 
ing the  time  of  divine  service ;  as  he  always  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention,  and  afterwards  by  his  re- 
marks proved  that  his  mind  had  been  completely  occ»> 
pied  by  the  duties  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

In  this  way,  then,  I  conceive,  the  delusion  was  gra- 
idually,  and  unconsciously  for  a  time  on  the  patient's 
part,  dispelled,  and  the  habit  of  sober  reflection  regain- 
ed, by  his  being  regularly  led  to  meditate  upon  truths, 
which  otherwise,  whi4e  wedded  to  his  ovm  gloomy 
opinions,  he  never  probably  would  have  thought  of. 
Keason,  thus  permitted  at  intervals  to  reassume  its 
place,  gained  ftesh  strength  by  every  victory  over  the 
disease,  until  at  last  it  became  too  powerful  to  be 
shaken  by  the  dreams  of  insanity.     It  ooght,  perhaps. 


to  have  been  stated,  that  tbe  case  at  fint  appeared  «f. 
terly  hopeless;  though  harmlass  and  inofoisiireasi 
child  to  others,  the  worst  consequences  were  to  ^ 
dreaded  to  the  individual  himself.  His  boclil/  strco^ 
was  gone ;  his  mental  powers  were  prostrate,  and  C£. 
prived  of  all  energy i  excepting  in  one  fcariiil  line  gi 
thought ;  even  had  nothing  else  happened,  a  brukea 
heart  and  a  wounded  spirit  would,  in  all  hunsan  proca- 
bility,  soon,  amidst  the  struggles  of  an  usaaaist^  coa* 
flict,  have  terminated  his  earthly  sorrowik 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  my  previoits  v- 
quaintance  with  the  patient  secured  me  his  cosi&der<ce: 
this  by  no  means,  however,  follows  as  a  nec£s»ry  con. 
sequence ;  for  in  many  instances,  such  is  the  singvib; 
perversity  of  a  deranged  intellect,  this  &ci,  instead  U 
for¥rBrdiiig,  might  have  militated  against  my  Tie«a.  b 
the  case  before  us,  it  certainly  did  aid  my  endeavoirt, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. While  the  patient  lived  in  tM  unbroken  gioen 
of  insanity,  although  respectful  and  kind  to  mr  |^rtr<- 
ally,  yet  early  recollection  seemed  to  him  a  name  wuh- 
out  a  charm.  I  no  doubt  frequently  spfvad,  if  1  oar 
so  speak,  a  picture  of  the  past  before  him,  but«  ^iter  « 
oold  and  hurried  gaze,  he  turned  to  the  said  and  dr^^n 
outline  of  actual  existence.  I  sp(»ke  to  hiro  a»  a  iHrg^; 
he  acknowledged,  yet  slightly  dwelt  upon  the  cU;>  >, 
wishing  to  address  me  rather  as  the  ChriatiBn  teacl'cr. 
In  this  latter  capacity  the  breach  was  noade ;  that  qv% 
gained,  private  friendship  was  gladly  permitted  to  vF^si 
in  securing  the  opening»  In  a  word,  whenever  a  £i- 
vourable  change  was  produced  upon  the  fctifftf  rn-,  I  • 
proved  how  dear  to  him  was  the  memory  of  the  p»t. 
Names,  where,  alas!  names  alone  existed,  were  repeal- 
ed with  affectionate  remembrance,  and  inctdents  b^ 
lowed  by  youthful  associations  were  referred  re  0 
sources  of  {^easing  and  animating  reHecdoo.  Wither 
doubt  his  having  known  me  disposed  him  to  recline 
me  in  a  fevourable  manners  for  the  firat  time  we  net 
he  remarked,  **  I  thought  when  the  name  was  bk> 
tioned  to  me,  it  might  be  you :  I  am  glad  it  is  se^  tcr 
I  would  have  felt  had  it  born  a  stranger.**  But^  a« 
stated  above,  until  Qosp^  arguments,  precepts,  Mai 
promises^  had  softened  th^  lonely  heart,  that  heart  re- 
mained unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  humaa  fiieAd»aif. 
The  above  narrative,  although  loqg,  will  not,  I  iriA^  bar* 
appeared  tedious,  as,  combined  wich  the  £bc^  previoa)!.' 
stated,  it  most  distinctly  proves,  that  to  tbe  iiiAais«  c; 
limaticaaylums  the  Gospel  has  not  been  preached  in  rais, 
and  that  they  are,  in  very  many  instaiioe««  not  «bi1j  nbit^ 
but  willing,  to  appreciate  the  Ueasings  of  the  GoapbL 

An  occurrence  may  now  be  related^  which,  bus  -r 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  sul^ect  of  this  pa^  . 
would  scarcely  perhaps  correspond  with  the  graviti  0 
the  present  work.    The  occurrence  is  pleaang-,  beo':-* 
it  exhibits  the  insane  in  a  cheerful,  even  pla^ul  ita^r : 
a  situation  proceeding,  in  a  great  mea^ire,  from  t  - 
salutary  changes  that  have  of  late  yenrs  taken  phm  ::: 
their  treatment.  While  surrounded,  on  one  oeoaaxia,  h^a 
few  of  the  patients,  the  conversation  happeaxqg  to  tu? 
npoa  preadiing,  all  with  one  voice  condenMsru  t-.^ 
discourses.     Partly  to  divert  their  attention*  hy  clr.^ 
ing  them  out,  and  partly  to  ascertain  if  the  inasc^ 
both  institutions  with  which  I  am  oonnected  wer^*  a' 
the  same  mind  on  this  subject,  I  took  the  opposite  ¥ict 
of  the  question.     Afber  a  little  argument  bad  pBaL<< 
maintained  by  the  other  party  with  a  good  deal  el  i  > 
mour  and  ingenuity,  the  discussion  was  cloacd  6r  i'^ 
time  by  my  observing,  "  Well,  I  shall  hnng  a  anttcti 
discourse  with  me  next  Sabbath,  and  then  yoa  <*»  g%%  c 
me  your  opinion."    After  the  promiae  waafotflkd,  \ 
waited  for  the  opinion  of  my  critical  friendai  That,  a»  • 
folly  expected,  gave  a  most  decided  prefennce  to  s^ 
unwritten  over  the  read  discourse  s  while^  at  the  asir 
time,  it  was  plainly,  though  very  polite^  hiarfbtd.  tha 
as  it  vras  tbt  first,  so  it  would  be  aa  i^reeaUe  to  sf 
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liearert  if  it  were  the  last  experiment  of  tbe  kind.  I ' 
Appeared  convinced,  having  g:ain>ed  the  desired  object, 
and  gtatcd  that  the  argument  was  at  an  end.  One  of 
the  most  hopeless,  t^ou^rh  certainly  most  talented  of 
my  hearers,  delighted  that  I  seemed  to  condemn  in 
theory  what  I  had  never  approved  by  practice  amongst 
them,  asked,  if  ever  I  had  heard  a  story  to  the  point, 
connected  with  Dr  Blacklock  ?  Upon  my  rep]ying  in 
the  negative,  he  observed,  **  Two  old  women,  who 
aad  been  hearing  that  gentleman  preach,  were,  while 
retumiug  home,  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  speaker ;  one  remarked,  "  I  liked  him  well ;  but, 
oh !  he  stuck  close  to  the  paper."  **  Stuck  to  the 
paper ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  "  the  minifJter  is  stone 
blind.*»  **  Blind!"  replied  her  friend;  **  would  that 
they  were  all  blind  together !  we  would  then  surely 
have  less  reading."  The  anecdote  was  told  in  a  most 
arch  and  humorous  manner ;  and,  by  the  effect  which 
it  produced  upon  the  small  group  of  Hsteners,  evidently 
aiTorded  them  no  small  amusement. 

Frequently,  indeed,  I  have  been  astonished  ot  the 
ac\itenes8  displayed  by  some,  even  of  the  most  deeply 
afflicted  of  the  insane,  when  led  into  conrersation ;  nor 
have  I  been  less  surprised  at  the  proo&  of  affection  which 
they  have  given  to  those  with  whom  they  were  intimately 
arqiiaiiited.  In  fact,  scarce  a  day  passes  in  which  such 
roiuluct  is  not  manifested.  Many  instances  of  this  might 
be  enumerated,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  one. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  incident  like  the  fol- 
louitig  might  perhaps  appear  trifling  and  unworthy  of 
notice ;  but  will  scarcely  be  regarded  in  such  a  light, 
when  the  place  and  situation  of  the  persons  alluded 
to  Hre  remembered.  Some  years  ago,  at  the  conclusion 
off!!  vine  service,  one  of  my  hearers  (in  a  hopeless  state 
of  insanity)  remarking  tliat  I  had  caught  a  slight  cold, 
o.fercd  to  prescribe  an  infallible  remedy  for  me, — a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  barley  sugar,  nsed  at  once.  I 
begged  my  medical  adviser  to  permit  me  to  divide  the 
pre<*cription,  but  to  no  purpose :  **  it  must,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  be  taken  at  once,  to  do  any  good."  About 
a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  my  watchful  friend  abrupt- 
ly remarked,  "  You  are  rather  hoarse,  I  perceive,  to- 
day; did  you  follow  the  advice  I  gave  you?"  With 
some  difficulty  calling  to  remembrance  the  said  advice, 
I  stated  that  1  had  certainly  used  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  since  the  time  referred  to.  Tbe  pa- 
tient, placing  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  fixing  an 
ea.t^er  gaze  upon  me,  inquired  if  I  had  used  the  remedy 
at  once  f  Here  I  had  to  plead  guilty  of  disobedience  to 
instructions.  **  There  now,"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman, 
while  her  eyes  were  actually  filled  with  tears,  "  you  will 
not  follow  advice ;  you  ought  to  do  what  you  can  to  save 
life  ;  it  is  your  duty,  and  you  know  it  welL"  The 
conduct  of  the  patient  affected  me  much ;  it  was  truly 
a  most  unexpected  display  of  kindly  feeling  in  one 
whose  countenance,  voire,  and  trhole  frame  bore  at  all 
times  melancholy  proofs  of  the  sad  effects  of  a  conti- 
nually fevered  intellect ;  yet  she,  who  was  herself  so 
prominently  the  child  of  misery,  could  feel,  yes,  even 
spare  a  tear,  for  others.  It  waa,  indeed,  as  a  bright, 
a  sunny  spot  in  some  dreary  desert,  the  more  lovely 
when  contrasted  with  the  unbroken  gloom  and  desola- 
tion of  the  surrounding  scene.  Such  an  incident,  I 
repeat  it,  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  of 
too  trivial  a  nature  to  merit  the  passing  notice  even  of 
a  moment ;  but  viewed  in  connection  with  its  affecting 
associations,  it  must  touch  the  feeling  heart,  and  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  Christian  philanthropy  in  behalf 
of  this  deeply  interesting,  but  sorely  afflicted,  portion 
of  our  race.  Two  mites  were  in  themselves  a  paltry,  a 
contemptible  offering  to  cast  into  the  treasm-y,  and 
unworthy  of  being  handed  down  to  the  ndmiration  of 
future  ages;  hut  the  two  mites  were  tba  wtVov's 
oiSeriag,  the  fri^Ildles•  widow's  all,  given,  too,  ander 
the  most  exalted  of  motives.     Rcgardecl  in  this  light, 


the  offering  is  no  lotiger  insignifioamt,  hot  rises  aboiM 
all  earthly  price,  and  easts  into  tha  shade  the  most 
splendid  gifts  of  worldly  ostentation.  80  is  it  in  th« 
case  stated  above ;  the  remarks  were,  no  doubt,  child- 
ish, the  tear  was  qtiita  uncalled  for ;  kat  both  prove 
that  even  the  mviiaie's  heart  can  be  moved  by  sympn- 
thy,  and  that  the  importanee  of  his  message  \vill  secure 
to  the  messenger  tbe  respect,  nay,  at  times,  the  affet- 
tionate  regard  of  his  suffering  flodw. 

The  two  last  mentioned  aneodotos,  besides,  are,  fixm 
their  very  nature,  probably  better  ealeukited  than  even 
those  of  a  graver  description,  to  remove  fear  or  alarm 
from  the  minds  of  such  as  may  be  called  to  labour  among 
the  insane.  When  treated  with  kindness,  when  their  con- 
fidence is  gained,  which  must  be  sought  with  caution, 
and,  above  all,  when  their  feelings  and  wishes  are  con- 
sulted, and  their  prejudiees  tenderly  dealt  with,  theae 
poor  persons  will  (I  speak  from  experience)  prove  that 
they  are  still  our  brethren,  and  although  bowed  down 
in  the  dust,  that  they  may  yet  be  partakers  of  our 
holiest  desires  and  kindliest  sympathies.  In  all  this, 
however,  it  ought  distinctly  to  be  understood  that,  un- 
less supported  by  the  other  officers,  the  Kbours  of  the 
Christian  teacher  in  lunatic  asylums  will  prove  fruit- 
less ;  that  support  the  writer  has  received,  and  to  it, 
he  checrfoUy  admits,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  no  SDudl 
degree,  the  favourable  result  of  the  introduction  of 
divine  service  into  the  two  institutions  referred  to  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  papers.  That  result  has  been 
thus  minutely  detailed,  simply  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  the  strong  claims  which  the  insane  have  upon 
Christian  sympathy ;  and  by  showing  the  equally  en- 
couraging effects  of  religious  service  in  both  establish- 
ments, to  dispose  those  who  have  the  charge  of  similar 
institutions,  or  whose  influence  may  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  such  an  object,  to  extend  tbe  benefits  of 
divine  worship  to  all  the  dreary  mansions  of  insanity. 
Of  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement  no  doubt  can 
now  reasonably  be  entertained ;  it  is  only  strange  l^at 
doubts  should  have  existed  so  long  on  sach  a  subject, 
when  even  some  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  religious  consolation,  had  gone  the 
length  of  pointing  out  its  advantages.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  the  following  interest- 
ing extract  from  a  letter,  written  in  1819  by  one  who 
had  experienced  the  griefs  which  he  so  pathetically 
describes: — "Where  insanity,**  says  the  writer,  "w 
not  caused  by  any  outward  bodily  infirmity,  it  is  as- 
suredly a  physician  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body,  that 
is  most  likely  to  effect  a  cure ;  where  it  is  brought  on 
by  the  person's  o^vn  evil  passions,  or  those  of  others 
(the  most  common  of  all  cases,)  who  so  proper  as  a 
physician  of  the  mind  to  correct  such  disorders  ?  Where 
it  is  occasioned  by  worldly  misfortunes,  who  so  proper 
to  administer  consolation  and  the  hopes  of  a  better 
world  ?  And  lastly,  where  insanity  is  caused,  as  it 
very  frequently  is,  by  false  and  mistaken  views  of  reli- 
gion itself,  who  so  proper  as  a  clergyman  to  apply  with 
effect  our  Saviour's  character  as  the  great  Physician  of 
oiur  minds  or  souls?"  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  that 
a  mind  so  intellectual  in  its  habits,  and  so  correct  in 
its  conclusions  as  the  above  remarks  prove,  should 
have  been,  at  the  same  time,  the  abode  of  melancholy 
disease;  but  it  is  also  comforting  to  learn  that  the 
amiable  and  talented  writer  witnessed,  though  not, 
perhaps,"  in  the  way  contemplated  by  him,  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  had  anticipated  from  spiritual 
consolation,  and,  it  may  be,  personally  experienced  its 
blessed  effects  during  the  season  of  his  own  mental 
suffering. 

The  field  that  has  thus  unexpectedly  hef n  oftened  to 
religious  enterprise  ought  not  to  be  left  unoccupied ; 
in  e  wry  corner,  tben,  in  every  sofitary  abode  «of  wvctcbed^ 
ness  let  the  aaed  be  sown,  «Bd  the  ehetnng  w«rds  4ii 
heaven's  glorious  message  be  proclaimed.     Thus  may 
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yn  prove  tbai  knowled^  is,  indeed,  in  a  progressire 
state,  and  that,  while  animated  by  our  fathers'  zeal,  we 
are  yet  j^ided  by  sounder  judgment,  and  resolved  to 
atone,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  for  the  cold  neglect  of  former 
years,  for  the  aggravated  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
maniac.  Sad,  truly,  were  the  lengthened  ages  of  dark- 
ness that  rolled  over  the  insane.  Among  the  Jews,  to 
escape  from  the  chains  and  fetters  prepared  for  them 
by  their  brethren,  they  fled  from  the  abodes  of  the 
living  to  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  the  Eastern  asy- 
lum m  all  ages  for  guilt  or  houseless  misery.  Sad,  toiH 
was  t'leir  condition,  even  under  a  more  perfect  dispen- 
sation, when  no  voice  carried  to  them  the  tidings  of 
peace,  and  no  hands  were  spread  forth  while  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  was  implored 
upon  their  care-worn  heads.  Their  sufferings  were 
naturally  great,  but  alas !  these  sufferings  were  increased 
by  their  fellow-men,  for  not  only  were  they  cut  off 
from  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  sympathy,  but  never 
led,  except  in  their  own  lonely  musings,  to  reflect  upon 
%vhat  Bethlehem  commenced  and  Calvary  completed. 
They  listened  not  to  the  words  of  human  friendship, 
nor  were  they  ever  cheered  by  being  reminded  of  a 
Saviour's  pity,  of  a  Saviour's  love  to  the  children  of' 
aflUction.  Had  this  neglect  been  caused  by  indiffer- 
ence to  the  present  or  future  happiness  of  the  insane, 
by  no  language,  however  severe,  could  it  be  sufficiently 
condemned ;  but  such,  we  well  believe,  was  not  the 
ca&e ;  it  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  the  true  condition 
of  the  lunatic.  That  obstacle  is  now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  removed,  and  the  experience  of  every 
year  will,  we  trust,  tend  to  remove  it  still  more  com- 
pletely. Let  the  Saviour's  command,  then,  **  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  be  obeyed,  as  &r  as 
possible,  in  its  most  general  acceptation.  Let  the  Sa^ 
viour's  example  of  tenderness  towards  sufferers,  such 
as  those  for  whom  we  plead,  he  imitated  by  announcing 
to  them  the  gracious  purposes  of  eternal  goodness,  and 
encouraging  them,  even  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  a  pitying  God.  Frail  man 
has  not,  it  is  true,  the  power  of  the  Redeemer  to  re- 
kindle in  a  moment  the  quenched  lamp  of  reason,  or  in 
a  few  hours  to  change  the  furious  maniac  into  the  calm 
and  attentive  hesrer,  "  sitting  in  his  right  mind,"  lis- 
tening to  divine  truths ;  but  let  man  use  the  means,  in 
fiuth,  and  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  in  Judea  will 
still  prove  his  presence  by  silent,  it  may  be,  yet  dis- 
tinctly marked  operations ;  he  will  still  manifest  liim- 
self,  in  an  especial  manner  the  God  of  the  afflicted, 
the  unchanging  friend  of  the  desolate  mourner.  In  this 
respect,  then,  it  is  the  Christian's  imperative  duty  to 
^valk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  God,  by  offering  the  balm 
of  consolation  to  every  child  of  sorrow ;  but  oh  1  above 
all,  it  is  his  duty  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  to  sup- 
port reason  when  reeling  on  her  lofty  throne ;  to  at- 
tempt by  heaven-born  truths  to  break,  if  dis^pate  he 
may  not,  the  gloomy  cloud  by  which  the  prostrate 
intellect  is  enveloped.  By  the  attempt  he  may.  at 
least,  alleviate  the  sorrows  that  he  cannot  cure,  and 
remove,  perhaps,  a  few  thorns  from  the  rough  path  that 
leads  to  the  grave,  where  at  last,  on  nature's  humble 
couch,  will  rest  in  peaceful  slumber  the  once  Uirobbing 
head  and  broken  heart  of  the  poor  benighted  pilgrim. 

THE  INDIFFERENCE  OF  NOMINAL  CHRISTIANS  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY! 

A  DISCOURSE. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Looie, 

One  of  the  Ministert  of  Kirkwall  and  Sl  Ola,  Orkney. 

'*Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — Gen.  iv.  9. 

The  birth  of  Cain,  the  first-bom  of  woman,  must 
ha^e  been  an  event  peculiarly  joyfiil.    Even  in 


ordinary  cases,  <<  there  is  joy  when  a  man  is  ban 
into  the  world,"  which  makes  the  food  miAee 
forget  the  anguish  which  she  has  endured  in  tens 
of  the  original  sentence.  There  were  drcua- 
stances,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  primevil 
pair,  which  must  have  made  such  an  event  pro- 
ductive of  more  than  ordinary  gladness.  They 
had  been  expelled  from  that  happy  r^on,  in 
which  they  had  conversed  with  heavenly  visitors, 
and  had  borne  with  them  into  the  wide  world,  the 
comparatively  howling  wilderness,  those  social  af- 
fections for  which  there  seemed  to  remain  no 
sphere  of  operation  more  extensive  than  their  in- 
tercourse  with  one  another.  The  aoqni^tioo, 
therefore,  of  another,  in  their  own  likeneFs,  and 
the  prospect  of  future  and  increasing  interdMssr 
of  thought  and  affection  with  him,  could  not  fail 
to  assuage  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  derelic- 
tion, which  must  have  weighed  down  their  spinas 
in  their  sadly  altered  condition.  These  oonsder- 
ations  might,  doubtless,  in  part,  account  for  Eve'i 
exulting  exclamation  on  the  occasion  of  C:u9*t 
birth,  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord*.' 
But  as  these  words  are  equally  capable  of  bein^ 
translated,  *<  I  have  gotten  the  man,  the  Lord,* 
or  '<  the  man,  Jehovah,"  there  appears  much  pro- 
bability in  the  conjecture  of  those  interprcten  who 
think  that  Eve  expected  an  immediate  fnlfilmea: 
of  God's  gracious  promise,  in  the  advent  of  thai 
illustrious  ofispring  of  her's,  who  was  to  hrwsi 
the  serpent's  head,  and  that  she  hailed  the  birth  of 
Cain  as  that  of  the  world's  predicted  Deliverer, 
who  was  to  wrest  from  her  tempter  his  nsorpvd 
dominion,  and  restore  the  paradise  which,  in  sa 
evil  hour,  she  had  lost.  How  sad,  then,  mB«t 
have  been  her  disappointment  in  her  first-bora 
son,  when  she  beheld  in  him  those  darik  manifes- 
tations of  character,  which  made  his  coontenaiire 
to  fall,  and  how  bitter  and  poignant  her  ^t^L 
when  he  whom  she  had  fondly  hailed  as  the  Prijicv 
of  Peace  rose  up  against  his  own  hrofber  and 
slew  him,  and  the  bright  star  of  her  hopes  wen: 
down  in  guilt,  and  misery,  and  blood !  How  sad  cA 
how  striking  a  confutation  does  Cain's  histofy  ailbri 
of  the  Tain  theory,  that  crime  proceeds  not  frna 
innate  depravity,  but  from  the  corrapting^  ioilD- 
ence  of  evil  example !  As  if  to  afford  a  prospect 
tive  argument  against  such  a  scheme,  God  per* 
mitted  the  very  first  sdon  from  the  stock  of  fisOeo 
humanity — ^the  eldest  bom  of  the  first  sinner — to 
proceed  to  the  utmost  verge  of  crime,  by  commit- 
ting an  act  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  zrar^ 
surpasses  all  others  in  turpitude  and  atrodry.  In- 
structive fact,  indeed !  The  first  man  bom  tati* 
the  world,  who  had  no  corrupting  society  to  mis- 
lead him,  no  multitude  to  follow  in  dmng  trU 
became  a  murderer,  and  the  murderer  of  s  brr- 
therl  It  were  beside  our  present  purpose,  totfveU 
on  the  remorse  and  wretchedness  of  C^  after 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  the  yi^ty  Bowky  of 
which  must  have  added  to  the  horrors  withwhkh 
it  is  ever  invested.  But  misery  was  not  the  oelv 
effect  produced  on  his  soul  by  the  deed  he  had  doorw 
We  have,  in  Cain's  case,  a  mdasclialy  fllmteuoi 
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of  the  manner  in  which  sin  produces  sin,  in  which 
one  species  of  depravity  generates  another,  and 
the  whole  soul  is  inundated  with  a  flood  of  pollu- 
tion and  guilt,  to  which  one  unguarded  inlet  has 
given  admission.  Mark  how  fsdsehood  and  un- 
feeling selfishness  are  manifested  in  the  first  mur- 
derer's reply  to  his  Maker  and  his  Judge,  when 
he  calls  him  to  account  by  that  startling  interro- 
tratory,  "  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?  "  Cain 
said,  "  I  know  not ;  am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 
.Vh !  Cain,  dost  thou  not  know  ?  or  rather,  has 
not  sin  so  obscured  thy  conceptions  of  Jehovah, 
us  to  give  thee  hope  that  thy  falsehood  will  blind 
Him  to  the  sad  reahty  ?  Shall  we  more  shudder  at 
this  barefaced  he,  or  at  the  selfishness  of  what  fol- 
lowed, "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  "  Even  had 
some  evil  befallen  Abel  without  his  brother's 
knowledge,  there  had  been  great  baseness  in  the 
unconcern  implied  in  these  words,  in  which  Cain 
disclaims  all  obligation  to  look  to  the  welfare  of 
his  brother,  or  ward  oflf  from  him  any  danger  to 
which  he  stood  exposed.  Had  he  never  mur- 
dered Abel,  such  language  would  have  bespoke  a 
state  of  mind  as  detestable  as  that  of  a  murderer, 
an  indifference  to  the  safety  of  one  connected  with 
hind  by  the  tenderest  ties.  It  was  saying,  in  other 
words,  *<  If  Abel  hus  met  with  any  harm,  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  Is  it  my  business  to  watch  for  his 
safety,  or  am  I  accountable  if  he  has  perished  ?  " 
The  mind  recoils  with  disgust  from  such  cool- 
blooded  selfishness,  and  ceases  to  wonder  that  he 
who  could  harbour  and  express  such  a  sentiment, 
should  imbrue  bis  hands  in  a  brother's  blood.  Yet, 
brethren,  the  spirit  manifested  in  these  words  has 
not  been  confined  to  Cain,  nor  to  those  of  his 
father's  descendunts,  whose  feet  have,  like  Cain's, 
been  swift  to  shed  innocent  blood.  While  count- 
less milhons  stand  exposed  to  a  death  far  more 
formidable  than  that  which  Abel  died,  even  the 
de^th,  the  endless,  hopeless  misery  of  the  soul,  and 
while  the  brethren  of  their  fiesh,  who  might  be 
instrumental  in  snatching  them  from  the  yawning 
pit  of  perdition,  stand  aloof  from  the  work,  and, 
like  the  priest  and  Levite  in  the  parable,  pass  by 
on  the  other  side,  does  not  their  conduct  speak 
the  language  of  the  first  murderer,  *'  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?  "  Let  us  for  a  little  attend  to  the 
several  forms  in  which  this  spirit  is  seen  to  manifest 
itself  in  many  professing  Christianity.  It  does  so, 
I.  In  a  total  inattention  and  indifierence  to 
tlie  spiritual  welfare  of  our  fellow-men,  and  es- 
[)ecialiy  to  the  conversion  of  the  nations  sitting 
in  darkness.  Such  indifference  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  those  who  manifest  no  concern  for 
the  blessings  of  salvation  in  their  own  case ;  for 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  anxiety  to 
procure  for  others,  what  they  neither  ieel  the 
want  nor  know  the  precious ness  of,  in  them- 
selves. But,  for  persons  making  a  profession  of 
religion,  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  mani- 
festing a  desire  to  obtain,  or  a  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing obtained  the  favour  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  them  to  live  in  wilful  ignorance  of 
what  is  doing  for  extending  the  Gospel-salvation 


to  a  world  sitting  in  darkness,  or  to  withhold 
their  aid  in  rescuing  their  fellow-men  from  a 
wretched  eternity,  is  such  an  inconsistency  as  may 
well  suggest  a  suspicion,  that  their  profession  is 
worthless,  and  their  reUgion  vain.  Acknow- 
ledging the  divine  inspiration  and  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  must  admit  that  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
they  may  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus ;  nei- 
ther can  they  be  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  this 
world,  as  not  to  know,  that  to  an  immense  majo- 
rity of  its  present  inhabitants  that  name  has  never 
yet  been  announced,  while  countless  multitudes, 
who  have  never  heard,  or  never  acknowledged  it, 
are  daily  passing  into  eternity,  with  that  sentence 
unreversed  which  has  gone  forth  against  all  of 
Adam's  race  as  transgressors  of  Jehovah's  law. 
When  we  consider  how  many  centuries  have  re- 
volved since  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  truly  mysterious,  that, 
down  to  the  present  day,  many  an  extensive 
region  of  this  fair  earth  is  yet  lying  in  spiritual 
desolation,  the  inhabitants  bowing  down  to  dumb 
idols,  sacrificing  to  devils,  or  deluded  by  the  fooUsh 
fables  of  the  licentious  and  sanguinary  impostor  of 
Arabia.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  melancholy  fact, 
that  only  about  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  this  globe,  are  yet  even  nominally 
the  disciples  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost,  and  whose  will  and  charge  it  was, 
that  his  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  all  na- 
tions, beginning  at  Jerusalem :  and  the  fact  is, 
as  we  have  said,  mysterious,  as  well  as  melan- 
choly, and  must  be  ultimately  referred  to  the 
counsels  of  God,  who,  while  he  doth  all  things  well, 
"  giveth  account  of  none  of  his  matters,"  and  to 
whose  arrangements  our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  bow, 
in  the  language  of  humble  deference,  ^*  Even  so. 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  Con- 
sidering that  God  has  declared  it  to  be  his  will,  that 
all  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  his  salvation,  and  con- 
sidering how  speedily,  after  its  first  promulgation, 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire,  it  appears  most  wonderful,  that  it  is 
yet  unknown  to  so  many  millions  of  our  race.  Ic 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  accompanied  by  miraculous  gifts,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  establishment  and  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  God  making  bare,  as  it  were,  his  own 
almighty  arm  to  plant  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  midst  of  its  foes,  whereas  he  has  ever  since 
left  the  advancement  and  completion  of  the  great 
work,  under  the  ordinary  influence  of  bis  Spirit, 
to  the  instrumental  exertions  of  his  professing 
people,  the  salt  which  is  to  salt  the  whole  earthy 
the  leaven  by  which  the  great  mass  of  human 
society  is  to  be  leavened.  Much  of  the  mystery 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  in,  the  comparatively 
little  progress  Christianity  has  yet  made  in  the 
earth,  disappears  when  we  consider  how  feebly 
and  imperfectly  man  has  acted  his  instrumental 
part  in  promoting  the  grand  design  of  heaven* 
Durmg  the  many  ages  in  which  Christianity  waa 
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debtt»6d  into  i  giaivMng  svpertfition,  there  was, 
indeed,  zeal  enough  for  the  profMgation  of  what 
bore  its  nftme,  but  the  eminsaneft  of  the  RomiBh 
Church  contented  themselves  with  annexing  one 
country  after  another  to  the  ftpiritnal  domination 
of  the  Pope,  by  whom  their  inhabitants  were 
handed  orer  to  the  temporal  and  tyrannical  rule 
of  the  despots  of  Europe,  or  compiled  by  bloody 
wan«,  threats,  chains,  and  tortures,  to  make  a 
hypocritical  profession  of  the  religion  of  their 
masters ;  or  if  any  of  them  embraced  it  stnoereiy, 
they  received  only  a  new  superstition  little  supe- 
rior to  those  which  they  abandoned,  the  worship 
of  relics,  pictures,  and  saints,  so  called,  being  suIh 
stituted  for  that  of  the  stocks  and  stonea  which 
they  fonnerly  adored,  while  that  heaven-inapifed 
Yolnme,  which  contains  the  tme  religion  of  Jesus, 
was  carefully  locked  tip  from  their  perusal. 
Since  the  blessed  reformation  from  Popery,  great 
exertions  have  indeed  been  made  for  the  conver^ 
sion  of  heathens,  Mahomedans,  and  Jews,  and 
especially  during  the  last  half  century ;  exertions 
which,  in  many  regions  of  the  earth,  have  been 
crowned  with  abundant  success.  Yet  the  num- 
bers who  have  thus  been  brought,  not  merely  to 
the  profession,  but  to  the  saving  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  bear  a  very  minute 
proportion  to  the  immense  multitudes  of  our  race 
who  are  yet  ntting  in  darkness,  utter  strangers 
to  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent.  And  wiiy  is  it  so,  but  because  a  proportion 
as  inconsiderable  of  the  world  called  Cnrisi^n 
have  yet  devoted  either  their  personal  services, 
or  a  portion  of  their  worldly  substance,  to  the 
prosecution  of  that  grandest  and  holiest  of  all  en- 
terprises, the  rescue  of  a  perishing  raoe  from 
destruction  ?  How  great,  alas !  is  the  number  of 
professing  Christians,  even  of  those  who  seem 
sincerely  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  wor- 
ship God  through  him,  who  can  hear  of  the  spi- 
ritual destitution  and  wretchedness  of  whole  nations 
of  their  brethren,  with  a  frigid  indifference,  which 
seems  to  say,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?* 
How  many  even  consider  the  narratives  of  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  as  unworthy  of  their  perusal, 
greedily  swallowing  the  details  of  warlike  or 
political  strife,  at  home  or  abroad,  while  they  dis- 
regard the  annals  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
amidst  the  coming  f^lendonrs  of  which  the  poor 
petty  contentions  of  princes,  nobles,  and  dema- 
gogues will  shortly  sink  into  everiasting  oblivion! 

But  the  spirit  of  the  text  is  not  merely  mani- 
fested in  indifference  to  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world.  We  may  contemplate  it, 

II.  In  the  readiness,  in  the  avidity  which 
many  professing  Christians  evince  in  admitting 
objections,  and  joining  in  censures,  against  the  men 
and  the  measures  by  which  that  work  is  carried  on. 

Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  employ  the  instru- 
mentality of  men  in  converting  and  saving  their 
fellow-sinners, — an  economy  in  which  his  wisdom 
and  kindness  are  so  apparent, — ^it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  wtule  **  the  excellency  of  the  power* 
wtil  more  visibly  appear  to  be  *<  of  God,*  yet  the 


work  will,  in  its  progtess,  exhiUt  soma  lymptoms 
of  the  imperfection  which  adheres  to  tiie  hunaa 
agents  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  And  if  the 
censures  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  directed 
only,  and  directed  in  a  meek  and  Christian  spirit, 
against  the  errors,  and  imprudences,  and  short- 
comings of  those  agents,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  complaint,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  censarra 
would  constitute  a  necessary  and  a  salutary  con- 
trol. But  we  often  see  the  good  work  itself 
attacked  through  the  sides  of  its  human  promoter^ 
and  the  whole  undertaking  scouted  and  ridiculed 
on  account  of  the  failures  or  the  errors  of  those 
who  carry  it  on.  If  Bibles  are  improperly  be- 
stowed, or  abused  by  those  who  receive  them, 
Bible  circulation  is  sneered  at  and  condemned ;  if 
here  and  there  a  Missionary  acts  imprudently,  or  a 
mission  fails,  all  attempts  to  send  a  preached  Gos- 
pel to  the  heathen  are  decried.  Nay,  if  the  great 
undertaking  be  not  in  any  particular  r^ion  of  the 
earth  accomplished  all  at  once,  if  a  natk>n  be  not 
born  in  a  day,  the  objectors  to  whom  we  are  al- 
luding, with  rash  and  hasty  judgment,  brand  the 
whole  scheme  as  vain  and  visionary.  Hofr  lon^, 
and  how  loudly,  were  such  censures  per^inted  in 
against  the  efi'orts  made  in  our  day  to  Christianire 
the  islanders  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  ?  The 
Missionaries  were  long  derided  and  persecuted  ia 
those  regions,  and  those  persons  at  home  who 
wished  ill  to  the  cause  joined  in  the  ridicule,  as 
they  would,  if  in  their  power,  have  joined  in  the 
persecution.  And  even  of  those  who  had  em- 
barked in  the  arduous  enterprise,  some  few,  dis- 
couraged by  repeated  failures,  in  the  faintoess  of 
their  hearts  relinquished  the  work;  but  the  greater 
part  persevered,  **  against  hope  believing  in  hope," 
and  waiting  God's  chosen  time ;  aod  thiX  time  at 
length  arrived,  when,  in  the  Friendly  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  people  turned  from  their 
dumb  idols  to  the  living  God,  and  now  churches 
and  schools,  and  the  arts  and  institutions  of  cWi- 
lized  life,  are  established  among  those  who,  about 
forty  years  ago,  were  naked,  prowling  savages, 
worshippers  of  idols,  offerers  of  human  sacrifices, 
murderers  of  their  own  children,  and  addicted  to 
several  abominations  which  can  scarcely  iind  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  And 
yet,  even  these  splendid  triumphs  of  Christianity 
have  not  silenced  the  cavils  of  the  gainsayers. 
Freethinkers  and  worldly-minded  travellers  have, 
in  short  and  casual  intercourse  with  those  islanders 
oiet  with  some  dishonest  men,  or  some  profligate 
women,  and  a  wh(^e  host  of  infidel  pamjAleteers 
and  reviewers  have  raised  the  cry  that  the  Mis- 
sionaries have  done  nothing,  and  that  they  have  de- 
ceived the  world  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
effects  of  their  labours.  Ah  1  if  the  success  or 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel  in  any  Christian  land  were  to 
be  judged  of  on  such  a  principle,  where  were  the 
country  that  could  be  called  Christian?  Mi^jht 
not  a  Chinese  or  a  HumIu,  by  a  similtf  mode  of 
reasoning,  prove  th«t  there  was  no  Christianit  v  in 
London,  or  that  Christianity  had  done  nothing 
for  its  inhabitants?    Are  tiwre  no  had  »en,  so 
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whAtioaoi  Women  there?  or,  Bxnomg  oorselveB, 
are  there  ttt  dmnktrds,  no  thieyes,  no  lewd  per- 
sons, whom  a  traveller  might  meet  with,  Kooner, 
perhaps,  than  he  would  meet  with  any  other,  and 
would  he  he  justified  in  judging  of  the  whole  by 
then,  and  concluding  that  religions  feeling  *and 
upright  principle  dwelt  not  in  our  land?  Yet 
erich  are  the  miserable  cavils,  such  the  revivals  of 
the  oft-confuted  sophism,  that  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  disproves  its  value  or  its  existence,  which 
are  too  greedily  listened  to,  and  too  remlily  be- 
lieved, by  many  professing  Christians,  who  thus 
only  prove  that  they  are  glad  to  find  an  apology 
for  their  unconcern  in  the  work  of  .enlightening 
the  nations,  and  a  clonic  for  the  withering  selfish- 
ness which  dwells  in  their  hearts,  and  speaks  that 
language  of  the  first  murderer,  '^  Am  I  my  bro- 
ther's keeper?"    But, 

III.  Another  disguise  under  which  the  same 
wretdied  sentiment  may  be  found  to  exist,  is  in 
the  misapplication  of  a  maxim,  in  itself  true, — 
"  Charity  ought  to  begin  at  home."  There  is, 
say  some,  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  profaneness 
enough  in  our  own  land,  and  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  we  see  no  obligation  on  us  to  care 
for  the  distant  heatlien,  till  remedies  are  first  ap- 
jdied  to  these.  Most  true,  indeed,  it  i^,  that  m 
ijipirituals  as  in  temporals,  charity  ought  to  begin 
at  home  ;  but  the  very  terms  imply  that  it  ought 
not  to  end  there.  Most  true  it  is,  that  if  any 
provide  not  for  his  own,  specially  for  those  of  his 
own  household,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel ;  and  tlie  parent  neglecting 
the  religious  education  of  his  own  children,  or  the 
nuigistrate  failing  to  support  the  religious  or  edu- 
cational establishments  of  the  place  where  he  rules, 
or  the  private  Christian  doing  nothing  for  the 
spiritnal  improvement  of  his  own  vicinity,  who 
Fhould  yet  lavish  much  on  missions  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  would  be  acting  a  most 
preposterous,  a  most  inconsistent,  and  a  most 
vndiristian  part.  But  we  can  affirm,  without  fear 
of  coatradiotion,  that  the  persons  who  shelter 
themselves  under  the  plea  we  are  now  considering, 
are  not  those  who  are  most  distinguished  by  their 
faithful  performance  of  domestic  duties,  or  their 
liberality  in  promoting  Christian  light  and  Chris- 
tian principle  at  home ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  men  who  are  roost  dutiful  and  conscientious 
in  consulting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  own 
households  and  neighbourhoods,  will  be  found  the 
most  ready  and  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  efiforts  made  to  enlighten  other  lands.  Let 
no  man,  then,  excuse  his  parsimony  by  saying, 
**  Charity  begint  at  home ;" — at  home  let  it  beg^n, 
nnd  we  shall  hope  that,  after  watering  its  own 
garden,  it  will  enlarge  its  channel,  and  send  forth 
its  streams  to  fertilize  and  beautify  other  fields,  to 
cause  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  re- 
joice, and  the  thirsty  desert  to  blossom  as  the  roae. 

IV.  Another  excuse,  made  by  those  who  lend 
not  their  aid  to  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel, 
is,  that  "  they  cannot  afford  it.*  Let  the  rich, 
of  their  abundance,  send  Bibles  and  Missionaries 


to  the  heathen,  or  schoolmasters  to  the  young 
Highlanders  or  young  Hindus ; — ^I  have  received 
bat  a  small  portion  of  this  world's  goods — such 
exertions  of  beneficence  are  not  for  me — ^  Am  / 
my  brother's  keeper?"  Yes!  even  you  of  little 
wealth  and  lowly  station,  even  yon  has  God,  thu 
Great  Proprietor  of  all,  constitvited  your  brother's 
keeper,  the  keeper  of  his  soul,  the  provider,  tic* 
cording  to  your  measure,  of  the  means  of  salvation 
to  every  one  of  Adam's  race  who  needs  your  aid, 
and  to  whom  it  can  by  possibility  be  extended. 
Y'our  humble  station,  or  comparative  poverty, 
cannot  exempt  you  from  this  most  sacred  obligit- 
tion,  this  paramount  daim  of  humanity.  Did  it 
exempt  the  servant  in  the  parable  from  responsi« 
bility,  that  he  had  hut  one  talent  committed  to 
him  ?  So  he  thought,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin, 
and  hid  it  in  the  earth,  because  it  was  but  one. 
But  what  was  the  judgment  of  his  Lord  ?  **  Cast 
ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness ; 
there  shall  he  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
God  requires  not  so  much  from  you  as  from  the 
wealthy,  but  he  demands  what  you  can  do  for  his 
glory,  as  imperatively  as  from  them.  What  you 
have  is  all  from  Him,  and  it  is  a  light  matter  thait 
you  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  to  the  advancement 
of  his  glory,  and  of  that  work  upon  earth,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  far  excels  all  others  in  import- 
ance ;  even  the  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
many  perishing  brethren  of  your  own  flesh  to  the 
fountain  of  bliss  that  shall  never  end.  He  who 
gave  you  all  you  have,  and  who  can,  at  his 
pleasure,  take  it  all  away,  will  bless  the  store^ 
however  small,  from  which  you,  with  a  willing 
heart,  dispense  a  portion  to  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  your  brethren.  How  did  he  applaud  the 
poor  widow  of  Jerusalem,  who  cast  m  her  two 
mites  into  the  treasury !  Far  from  blaming  her 
for  griving  of  her  penury,  he  commended  her  above 
all  the  great  ones  who  cast  in  much.  When,  of 
old,  the  Lord  called  in  his  chosen  Israel,  to 
fashion  and  bring  together  the  various  materials 
and  furnishings  of  that  splendid  tabernacle,  which 
was  a  lively  tjrpe  of  the  Christian  Church,  did  he 
require,  or  did  he  accept  only  the  ofierings  of  the 
affluent  ?  No,  he  called  on  all  who  were  '*  of  a 
willing  heart,  on  every  one  whose  heart  stirred 
bim  up,  and  every  one  whom  his  Spirit  made 
willing;"  end,  in  obedience  to  thtit  call,  it  is 
written,  that  ''  all  the  willing-hearted  among  the 
people  came,"  and  while  the  rulers  brought  gold, 
and  onyx  stones,  and  spice,  and  sweet  incense, 
the  poor  brought  their  ram-skins,  and  badger- 
skins,  and  the  very  women  that  were  wise-hearted 
did  spin,  and  brought  of  that  which  they  had  spun 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord's  tabernacle,  and  they 
brought  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain 
them  from  bringing,  <*  because  the  stuff  they  had 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  woric  to  make  it,  and  too 
much."  Oh !  that  there  were  such  a  spirit  now 
among  the  professing  people  of  God,  to  contribute 
to  the  rearing  of  that  nobler  tabernacle,  that 
spiritual  temple,  every  stone  of  which  is  a  <<  living 
stone,"  an  immortal  poiil,  placed  there  out  of  the 
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Destroyer^fl  reach,  and  which  is  destined,  through 
human  instrumentality,  to  rise  and  grow  till  that 
auspicious  day,  when  *^  God  shall  bring  fortU  the 
head-stone  thereof  with  shoutings,"  the  shoutings 
of  the  heavenly  hosts  "  saying,  grace,  grace,  unto 
it."  Happy  shall  he  be  in  that  day  who  has  con- 
tributed, however  humbly,  to  that  blessed  consum- 
mation, while  a  fearful  curse  stands  on  record 
against  those,  who  <<  come  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
But  the  plea,  <<  we  cannot  afford  it,"  may  be  heard 
from  other  lips  than  those  of  the  poor.  It  is  often 
preferred  by  those  who  can  find  the  means  of 
personal  decoration,  perhi^a  of  intemperate  indul- 
gence, but  have  nothing  to  spare  for  the  advance- 
ment of,the  cause  of  God,  and  the  noblest  interests 
of  man.  Their  contribution  is  not  wanting,  when 
the  materials  are  required  for  a  midnight  revel,  or 
for  furnishing  forth  some  gaudy  pageant,  or  some 
festival  of  giddy  mirth ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
cannot  afford  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Bible,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
Missionary,  when  the  claims  of  God  are  postponed 
to  those  of  every  frivolous  pleasure,  every  empty 
vanity,  every  glittering  toy  of  earth.  Till  the 
hearts  of  such  are  changed,  their  gifts  to  God's 
treasury  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  are  not  to  be 
desired ;  for  "  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver," 
and  scorns  the  offerings  of  those  who  give  grudg- 
ingly, and  not  of  a  willing  mind.  On  such  we 
call  not  to  mingle  their  extorted  gifts  with  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  faithful ;  but  on  God's 
people  do  we  call,  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God, 
— on  the  members  of  Christ's  Church  do  we  call, 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  that  Church, — on  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Scottish  Church  do  we 
call,  to  strengthen  her  hands  stretched  forth  to 
the  work  of  the  evangelist — ^to  rally  round  the 
standard  she  has  unfurled  on  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  if  not 
by  their  personal  services, — for  all  are  not  called 
to  preach  the  Word, — ^yet,  by  statedly  devoting 
a  portion  of  their  yearly  gains  to  swell  those  funds, 
still  so  inadequate  to  the  arduous  ends  in  view, 
which  are  to  prove  the  sinews  of  a  warfare  with  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  the  materials  of  a  triumph, 
in  which  all  who  contribute  to  it  shall  partake. 

Finally,  brethren,  anticipate  the  searching 
scrutiny  and  the  unerring  discriminations  of  that 
coming  day,  which  shall  discover  who  have  been 
on  the  Lord's  side,  or  who  have  warred  against 
him,  or  evinced  the  hostility  of  their  hearts,  while 
a  mighty  conflict  was  waging  around  them  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  between  Christ  and 
Belial,  betweer  the  Redeemer  of  souls  and  the 
Destroyer  of  sauls ;  and  while  partners  of  their 
nature  were  standing  on  destruction's  giddy  brink, 
and  a  motion  of  their  hand  might  have  saved 
them,  hid  themselves  from  their  own  flesh,  and 
said,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 

A  MISSIONARY  SCENE  AT  TUE  SAMOA 

ISLANDS. 

On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 

Leone  bey,  we  were  boarded  by  a  person  who  mtro- 


duced  himself  as  a  '*  son  of  the  word.**  We(m Us 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  learned,  in  reply  to  our  a^sio^ 
that  in  his  district  about  fifty  persons  had  tBlati 
Christianity,  had  erected  a  place  of  worship,  aad  nm 
anxiously  waiting  my  arrival.  This  infonoatiqfi  m 
unexpected  and  delightful,  and  I  detennined  rauA 
ately  to  visit  the  spot.  With  this  intent  ^n  k/wast 
our  little  boat,  and  approached  the  shore.  Wha  tbnc 
twenty  yards  from  the  beach,  as  the  besthea  procEa; 
rather  a  formidable  appearance,  I  desired  tic  vtm 
crew  to  cease  rowing,  and  unite  with  roe  ia  |ci9c, 
which  was  our  usual  practice  when  ezpot^  to  diae? 
The  chief,  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  ilssa\H 
multitude,  supposing  that  we  were  afraid  14  fane 
made  the  people  sit  doAvn  under  the  grove  cf  bras' 
fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  trees  whidi  girt  tbe  wxt. 
He  then  waded  into  the  water  nesurly  up  to  faia  not. 
and  took  hold  of  the  boat,  when,  addrcsuog  me  n  i* 
native  tongue,  he  said,  "  Son,  will  you  not  ecn^  a 
shore  ?  ivill  you  not  land  amongst  us  ? "  To  t]& , 
replied,  '*  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  trast  mricS'.  I 
have  heard  a  sad  account  of  you  in  this  bajr*  tbac  tsu 
have  taken  two  boaU,  and  that  ycm  are  cxcR^arr 
savage ;  and  perhaps  when  you  get  me  into  }0S  ou- 
sessiou  you  \vill  either  injin-e  my  person  ordes&:s 
ransom  for  my  release.**  **  Ob,"  he  shouted,  "  w  ^ 
not  savage  now ;  we  are  Christians."  **  S'oo  Chr> 
tians ! "  1  said,  •*  Where  did  you  hear  of  ChrirtJaBity'' 
"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  **  a  great  chief  from  ti*  «i2f 
man's  country,  named  Williams,  came  to  Sa%^«  aioe 
twenty  moons  ago,  and  placed  aome  tama-ic't'l:*^ 
•  workers  of  religion,'  there,  and  several  of  our  ^#% 
who  were  there,  began,  on  their  return,  to  inMrjcTL*". 
friends,  many  of  whom  have  become  s-orts  of  the  ^CR 
There  they  are ;  don't  you  see  tbenn  ?  "  Lookiv  e 
the  direction  to  which  he  pointed^  I  saw  a  fm^} « 
about  fifty  persons  seated  under  the  u-tdc-^'iti::. 
branches  of  large  tou  and  other  trees,  apart  trois  tt»- 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  sit  down  alon?  tjc  bu.-l 
Every  one  of  this  group  had  a  piocx  ofV^tf  »a'i 
cloth  tied  roimd  his  arm.  I  inquired  of  the  dJ?f  «- 
this  meant  ?  when  he  replied,  *'  They  ar«  the  Drv 
tians,  and  that  cloth  is  to  distioRuxsh  tbcm  irvd  tit: 
heathen  countrymen."  **  Why,"  I  immedia:^.'  t^ 
claimed,  *'  1  am  the  person  you  allude  to ;  o:v  titsx  :■ 
Williams.  I  took  the  workers  of  religion  to  Sio- 
twenty  moons  ago ! "  The  moment  he  heard  thi*.  i 
made  a  signal  to  the  multitude,  who  sprang  (torn  tf 
seats,  rushed  to  the  sea,  seized  the  boat,  aad  onr. 
both  it  and  us  to  the  shore.  Upon  Uuu&ig,  Anoa^ 
the  chief  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  irt  ut  - 
Christians  ;  and  after  the  usual  salutations,  1  ir'iJtiv 
where  they  had  heard  of  Christianity.  Upon  tii*.  ••- 
of  their  number,  rather  more  forwmd  than  his  b.ML'  - 
replied,  that  he  had  been  down  to  the  '*  %xAf:^  ' 
religion,"  had  brought  baek  some  knowledge,  on^  «• 
now  engaged  in  imparting  it  to  his  coimtr}iBeQ :  **  A* 
there  is  our  chapel,"  said  he,  "  don't  yoa  K-e  ::•' 
Turning  to  the  direction  in  which  he  pointt.'d,  U  -^  • 
small  rustic  place  of  worship,  which  would  hvl>l  ^  ' 
eighty  or  a  hundred  people,  peeping throagh  the  i>t. : 
of  the  bananas  and  bread-fruit  trees  in  wh^  it  n>  c 
bowered.  Accompanied  by  my  loqaacioiis  friea^  ^ 
two  or  three  others,  I  a&ked  him,  on  readu^  ihr  hiK< 
who  performed  service  there  on  the  Sabhalb-dsT.-  T» 
this  he  instantly  replied,  "  I  do."  ••  And  nU*  ^ 
quired  I,  "  has  taught  you  ?  "  ••  Why."  said  ht,  "  *'.  - 
you  not  see  a  little  canoe  by  the  side  of  nor  t<u«2. 
when  we  carried  you  on  shore  just  now  ?  tiat  i«  w 
canoe,  in  which  I  go  down  to  the  teaebers  cit  »•«• 
religion,  which  I  bring  carefully  home,  aad  give  t«>  w 
people ;  and  when  that  is  g^oe,  I  take  my  ciooe  ani^ 
and  fetch  some  more.  And  now  you  are  cc«De«  w 
whom  we  have  been  so  long  waiting?  WKrnV  ' 
teacher  ?  give  me  a  man  full  of  religtociy  tbtt  1  na^**' 
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lixpow  my  life  to  danger,  by  going  to  long  a  distance  to 
fetch  it."  I  was  truly  grieved  at  being  compelled  to  tell 
bim  that  I  bad  no  Missionary.  On  bearing  this,  he  was 
affected  almost  to  tears,  and  would  scarcely  believe  me ; 
for  be  imagined  that  the  vessel  was  full  of  Missionaries, 
and  that  1  could  easily  supply  the  demand.  This, 
however,  was  impossible ;  but  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  distant,  when  Missionaries  will  not  be  doled  out  as 
they  now  are,  but  when  their  numbers  will  bear  a  nearer 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  heathen.  And  why 
should  not  this  be  the  case  ?  How  many  thousands  of 
ships  has  England  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  spread 
devastation  and  death  ?  The  money  spent  in  building, 
equipping,  and  supporting  one  of  these,  would  be  suf- 
ficient, with  the  divine  blessing,  to  convey  Chris- 
tianity, with  all  its  domestic  comforts,  its  civilizing 
effects,  and  spiritual  advantages,  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  these  poor  inlanders 
knew  much  about  the  principles  of  the  religion  they 
had  embraced,  neither  was  there  any  thing  in  their  dress 
or  persons,  except  the  piece  of  white  doth  round  their 
arms,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  heathen  brethren  ; 
yet,  rude  and  unseemly  as  their  appearance  was,  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  them  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  regard  them  as  an  earnest  of  the  complete 
victory  that  the  Gospel  would  shortly  obtain  over  the 
superstitions,  the  idolatries,  and  the  barbarities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  group. 

Another  circumstance  whidi  added  great  interest  to 
this  scene  was,  the  striking  contrast  between  my  recep- 
tion and  that  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse ;  for  if  be 
be  correct  in  the  name  he  has  given  to  the  bay,  this 
was  the  same  in  which  his  lamented  comrade,  M.  De 
juangle,  and  eleven  of  his  crew  were  most  barbarously 
murdered. 

After  vie^ng  their  rude  diapel,  I  accompanied  the 
chief  to  his  dweliii^,  when  I  inquired  if  he  also  had 
become  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  To  this  he  replied 
in  the  negative ;  but  added,  '*  If  you  will  give  me  a 
worker  of  religion  to  teach  me,  I  will  HaHui,  (become 
a  believer,)  immediately."  It  was  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  was  compelled  to  say,  that  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  do  BO ;  but  still  I  exhorted  him  to  unite  with 
the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  all  the  countenance  he 
could.  Thus  were  this  people,  who  had  been  esteemed 
most  ferocious,  and  who  bad  ill-treated  or  massacred 
some  of  the  crews  of  all  the  vessels  with  which  they 
had  intercourse,  prepared  to  receive  us. 

On  returning  to  the  ship,  I  ib und  that  Makea  and 
our  people  had  been  much  entertained  by  natives  from 
the  adjoining  valley,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  to 
present  an  earnest  request  that  I  would  pay  them  a 
visit.  As  soon  as  I  stepped  on  board,  the  chief  seized 
me  most  cordially ;  but  esteeming  me  greater  than 
himself,  he  only  rubbed  his  nose  on  my  hand.  He  then 
assured  me,  that  he  and  nearly  all  his  people  were 
Christians ;  that  they  had  erected  a  spacious  place  of 
worship  in  imitation  of  the  one  built  by  the  teachers  at 
Sapapalii,  from  which  phice  he  had  lately  come,  and 
brought  the  loiu ;  and  that  he  was  daily  engaged  in 
teaching  his  people  what  he  himself  hod  been  taught  by 
the  Missionaries.  Upon  my  saying,  that,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  native  character,  I  did  not  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  all  that  I  had  heard,  he  adopted  a 
inbst  effectual  method  of  convincing  me  of  the  truth  of 
bk  assertion ;  for,  placing  jus  hands  before  him  in  the 
^•m  of  a  book,  he  recited  a  chapter  out  of  our  Tahitian 
tfrimer,  partly  in  the  Tahitian  dialect  and  partly  in  the 
Bamoan ;  after  which,  he  said,  **  Let  us  pray ; "  and 
kneeling  down  upon  our  little  quarter-deck,  he  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  broken  Tahitian.  The  artless 
girnplicity,  and  apparent  sincerity  of  this  individual 
pleased  us  exceedingly.  We  gave  him  some  elementary 
|>ookfl|  made  him  a  trifling  present,  and  proni^ed,  k 


possible,  to  call  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  on 
our  return  from  Sa\'aii.* 
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BEFOKS  COMMUNION. 

Mant  a  pompous  ceremony  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
has  fallen  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  since  the  institution 
of  the  pure  and  simple  ordinance  which  we  are  now  met 
to  celebrate.  The  gaudy  inventions  of  men  are  lost  and 
are  forgotten,  but  the  unadorned  arrangement  of  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above  remains  to  this  day.  The 
gorgeous  monuments  of  conquering  heroes  have  mould- 
ered away,  and  the  place  where  they  stood  is  unknown ; 
but  the  unostentatious  memorials  of  Him  who  expired 
on  a  cross,  amidst  insult  and  suffering,  continue,  and 
shall  continue,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  protected  by 
his  providence,  and  founded  on  the  affections  of  a  fiuth 
ful  people. 

It  was  on  a  night  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  that  our 
Saviour  instituted  this  holy  ordinance,  and  in  sorrow 
and  sadness  have  his  followers  often  done  this  in  re« 
membmnce  of  their  Lord.  In  deserts,  and  in  moun- 
tains, and  in  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earxh,  they  have 
sought  a  shelter  from  the  cruel  arm  of  persecution,  and 
in  danger,  wretchedness,  and  concealment,  have  obeyed 
the  dying  command  of  their  Master.  But  we,  my 
brethren,  are  this  day  met  for  the  same  sacred  purpose, 
having  none  to  make  us  afraid.  No  oppressor  threatens 
us — no  fear  interrupts  our  devotions.  We  assemble  at 
our  Lord's  table,  and  depart  from  it,  in  peace,  and  we 
incur  no  risk  of  injury  or  suffering  by  serving  our  God, 
as  his  Word  commands,  and  our  conscience  dictates. 
What  shall  we  render  to  the  Ixird  for  all  his  benefits  ? 
We  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  We  will  pay  our  vows  unto  the 
Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people.  In  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Je- 
rusalem! In  the  earnest  trust  that  you  have  come  to 
present  yourselves  before  the  Lord  after  that  suitable 
preparation,  and  with  that  proper  frame  of  mind  which 
will  render  you  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who, 
although  no  longer  present  to  our  bodily  senses,  is  not 
far  from  any  one  of  us ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  put 
into  your  hands  the  symbols  of  his  broken  body  bnci 
shed  blood ;  and,  my  brethren,  what  gratitude  ought 
to  fill  your  hearts,  when  ye  reflect  that,  although  un- 
worthy of  yourselves  to  taste  even  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  your  Master's  table,  yet  is  every  true  Chris- 
tian his  welcome  and  honoured  guest ! 

AFTER  COMMUNION. 

.  The  acceptable  guest  at  this  tabic  is  be  who  fears 
God  with  all  his  heart,  and  who  only  requires  to  know 
his  Avill  in  order  to  perform  it — who  praises  him,  and 
prays  to  him,  as  the  Being  on  whom  his  happiness  in  time 
and  in  eternity  depends — who  gives  to  him  the  adora- 
tion due  to  the  Author  of  every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift — who,  trusting  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, is  prepared,  at  all  times  to  say,  "  Not  my 
will,  O  Lord!  but  thine  be  done" — who  supremely 
desires  the  friendship  and  blessing  of  him  in  whose 
presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  The  acceptable 
guest  is  he  who  builds  all  his  hopes  of  salvation  on  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  who  regards  his  blood  as  the  only 
fountain  which  cleanseth  from  sin,  who  delights  to 
walk  even  as  he  also  walked,  who  joyfully  acknow- 
ledges him  before  men  in  the  humble  hope  of  being 
acknowledged  by  him  as  his  servant  before  an  assem- 
bled world  at  the  day  of  judgment.     The  accepUibU 
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guest  is  he  who  does  jnstly,  who  tovM  mercy,  and  who 
wiitks  humbly  with  his  God— who  keeps  his  body  in 
suhjertion.  and  denies  all  his  sinful  inclinations — who 
maiiitMins  a  strict  regard  to  integrity  in  all  his  actions, 
whose  «sar  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  wretchedness,  and 
who  is  always  ready  to  extend  to  his  fellow-creatures 
that  mercy  and  forgiveness  which  he  hopes  himself  to 
meet  with.  But,  blessed  be  God,  not  less  acceptable 
than  such  a  one  is  he  who,  having  done  iniquity  in  time 
pMt,  desires  to  do  so  no  snore  for  ever — who  conies 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart  for  his  offences 
^piinK  bis  God — who,  with  a  deep  penitence  for  his 
past  transgressions,  and  a  fixed  determination,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  future  to  avoid  every 
violation  of  God's  bws,  desires  to  have  his  guilt  washed 
away  in  that  fountain  which  has  been  opened  to  the  house 
of  David.  If,  my  brethren,  such  are  the  dispositions 
with  which  you  have  this  day  approached  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  were  the  last  messenger  at  this  moment  to 
eall  you  hence,  it  would  only  be  to  invite  you  to  a 
more  glorious  feast  in  those  better  mansions  which  are 
prepared  for  the  just.  There  stands  no  barrier  between 
Mcb  persons  as  I  have  now  described  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  But  remember,  my  brethren,  that  the  ooii- 
fiiet  is  not  yet  ended.  In  the  bouse  of  God,  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  and  when  engaged  in  the  most  solemn 
Ordinance  of  religion,  pious  affections  and  serious  reso- 
lutions of  hoUncis  may  be,  and  I  trust  are,  the  only 
feelings  of  your  souls.  But  you  are  soon  to  mix  again 
with  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  where  vice,  arrayed 
in  a  deceitful  dress,  is  ready  to  seduce  you  to  destruc- 
tion at  every  step.  The  sad  history  of  the  world  sug* 
gests  to  me  the  fear  that  some  of  you  may  be  tempted 
to  violate  the  solemn  vows  which  you  have  now  taken, 
.—that  some,  who  have  this  day  commemorated,  with 
contrite  hearts,  the  f  ufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  may 
yet  be  engaged  in  crucifying  him  afresh,  putting  him 
to  an  open  shame,  and  giving  his  enemies  occasion  to 
blaspheme, — ^that  some,  who  have  tasted  the  cup  of 
salvation,  may  exchange  it  for  the  cup  of  drunkenness, 
— that  some,  who  have  come  to  obtain  forgiveness  for 
thcms«;lves,  may  yet  deny  it  to  their  fellow-men, — 
that  some,  who  have  this  day  come  to  be  washed  in  a 
fountain  of  Hving  water,  may  yet  be  found  wallowing 
in  a  sink  of  debauchery.  Need  I  say  to  such  men,  that 
the  solemn  service  of  this  day  will  only  heighten  their 
condemnation.  God  is  not  mocked;  and  their  talse 
professions,  and  broken  pledges,  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  them.  That  this  should  be  your  case,  may 
God  forbid  I  Continue  instant  in  prayer  for  his  grace, 
which  can  alone  keep  you  from  falling.  The  wicked 
may  entice  you ;  fooh  may  laugh  at  you ;  but  whatever 
others  do,  seek  ye  the  Lord.  The  yoke  of  Christ  is 
easy,  his  burden  is  light,  and  in  keeping  his  command- 
ments there  is  great  reward.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
vxperience  this  day.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  were 
holiness  not  its  own  reward,  were  the  service  of  Christ 
irksome,  and  its  duties  a  task ;  yet,  how  short  the  con- 
flict— ^how  little  more  may  remain  for  us  to  do !  Ano- 
ther month  or  year,  and  heaven  may  be  ours  for  ever. 
Each  succeeding  communion,  we  miss  some  whom  we 
were  wont  to  meet  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  although 
a  new  generation  coming  forward  to  fill  their  place, 
tends  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
numbers  drop  a\>'ny!  To  some  this  is  their  first  com* 
munion — perhaps  to  them  it  may,  assuredly  to  some  it 
will  be — ^their  last.  God  grant  that  they  may  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth,  to  his 
glorified  Church  in  heaven  I 
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Christ  the  bread  of  Ufe^  and  the  fountain  of  living 

wetere, — The  Lord  was  unwilling  that  man  should 

perish.     In  the  richness  of  hb  mercy  he  desired  his 

salvation.  But  his  law  roust  1^  honoured  in  the  punish* 


roent  of  gailt,  and  a  spotiess  obedienee  yielM  k  .ff 
its  requirements^  ere  his  mercy,  yeamji^  witj  ^4^.* 
of  piry,  can  open  the  gates  of  tbo  paradias  akv.i..' 
say  to  the  fidien— •*  Enter  in."     Hie  iiiiaft«  vi. -. 
devised  a  plan  whereby  he  night  both  be  just  ir4 
jastifier  of  the  ungodly — ^the  jnsc  God  ami  yet  \^ 
Saviour.     He  placed  bis  own  Son  tnearnate  is  tkc  h*  . 
of  sinners,  and  laid  upon  him  the  whole  wir%bt  nt  cm 
penalty  for  their  transgressions.     The  eerse  wu  nre: 
upon  the  Mao  Christ  Jesus.     He  bore  it  all.    "  H« :  i 
incarnation,  snflferings,  and  death,   the  strictn»«'A 
purity  of  God's  hiws  have  been  liilly  wauaSi^fi,  L.. 
authority  preserved,  and  justice  satisfied,  eves  *t  4 
more  impressive  way,  than  if  the  guilty  creatuttttbw- 
selves  had  been  visited  with  the  ponishmeat  it  t^ 
manded."    And  having  rendered  immaoihite  cMx^ 
too  in  the  sinner's  stead,  he  haih   this  brovli  a 
everlasting  righteousness,   which  saves  at  oees  Jna 
death,  and  entitles  to  everlasting  life.     **  Mercy  c: 
truth  have  met  together,  righteousneas  and  pf>siv  i»n 
kissed  each  other."     God  is  glorified  through  tlic  vv't 
of  Jesus,  and  a  way  of  salvation  provided  for  an. 
Mercy  yearning  with' bowels  of  heavenly  pity,  niij  mft 
with  a  full  salvation  the  very  chief  of  sioom,  vs.'! 
Justice  looketh  on  in  peace,  saying',  **  Ya,  thou  ana 
save  the  sinner,  for  I  have  been  fully,  glorioeily  sm- 
fied."     It  was  with  the  roost  perfect  cheerfulred  dd 
Jesus  became  the  Saviour  of  tht  gaiHy.     Bunnn^  ma 
love  for  them,  he  came  into  the  world, — he  Kxoti 
their  nature  that  he  might  stand  as  their  seiatiicte. 
— he  suffered  all  the  woes  of  the  earse  that  mi  p^ 
nounced  upon  them, — he  kept  the  law  in  rbcir  cad, 
— his  Father  heard  him  say,  **  It  is  flnished,*'-Jir^ 
dared  himself  pleased   with    his   work, — he  exaliei! 
him  to  himself  again ;  and  he  hath  sent  forth  hit  Gsi- 
pel  proclaiming  redeeming  love,  and  the  aeeniBplii^ 
ment  of  redemption's  work  by  him  ;  and  eootatfihif  tie 
freest  and  most  pressing  invitations  to  sinners  to  cow 
to  him  with  a  sincere  desire  for  sfdvation ;  and  tH 
ftillest  assurances  that  they  who  come — that  ther  «te 
come  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  desire — who  come  becrz« 
they  truly  feel  their  need  of  hiai--«nd  who  come  9tti-% 
him  to  be  all  their  hope — the  fullest  assurance  tbatrbe^ 
Mrill  not  apply  to  him  in  vain.     Let  us  listen  tos  hr* 
of  the  gracious  invitations  the  Gospel  addresaei  too- 
ners. — **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  irt  harj 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."     **Hol  ernj  m 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  be  tha:  btxi 
no  money :  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come  boy  mat 
and  milk  without  money,  and  without  price.'*    **  Has; 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink."  **  1  o 
the  bread  of  life,  he  that  cometh  unto  me  shall  ww 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  tbtrr.' 
The  Saviour  thus  freely  and  earnestly  iflrites,  laH  c 
the  same  rime  aasnres  the  guilty,  that  they  tnll  not 
approach  him  in  vain.     Yes,  fai^ful  is  he  thst  r^ 
mises — he  iriff  perform.      Never  did  an  hnrnbif  as4 
anxious  suppliant  find  him  unwilling  to  fistea  to  koa 
Never  was  there  one  who  drew  near  to  bim  sr%bt  a- 
eluded  from  his  presence,  and  denied  admisaioB  to  ^ 
place  where  he  dwells.     When  Jctfos,  esfln^  bioBeif 
"  the  bread  of  life,"  says,  "  he  that  cosBctb  aoto  km 
shall  never  hunger,"  his  meaning  is, — be  thst  tnljr 
believeth  on  me  shall  find  the  most  restleti  dnercb*' 
his  soul  satisfied — shall  receive  the  most  mahit  *'.*- 
freshment  and  nourishment — shall  beoDme  ceahiots 
sooner  or  kter,  of  the  complete  enjoyment  cfvbM'  "ic 
felt  he  needed,  and  anxiously  longed  and  is^fluvd  f<K. 
And  he  employs  the  term   «•  believe  **  is  tke  ^tr 
clause  of  the  verse  from  whidi  we  quote,  w*««  <^"i{ 
ing  the  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  soul,  U  aukei  u^  <> 
the  word  "thirst,"  in  expressing  the  sosl's  satis^OT 
in  finding  with  Christ  a  free  salvariop,  ssreel  i«*sj 
peace,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  ererbstia^  ^'"^ 
rest  and  ibUci7i  •*  I  m  ihe  br«ad  of  ii^i  ^  ^ 
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cnmetli  to  me  sTiall  never  hunger,  and  he  tluit  belieTeth 
on  me  shsU  never  thirst."  Havings  given  himself  for 
the  life  of  the  world — ^having  made  an  atonement  for 
man  by  his  death — having  wrofight  out  for  him  a  title 
to  everlasting  life:  he  that  is  eonvineed  of  sin  and 
misery — ^he  that  sees  himself  in  the  light  of  God's 
Word  to  be  a  condemned  transgressor,  and  feels  him- 
self totally  help)e9a~.be  that  in  this  state  goes  to  the 
Saviour,  hearing  his  voice  in  the  Gospel  calling  on  him 
to  approach  him,  and  makes  request  to  him  for  salvation, 
persuaded  that  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  save  him ; 
and  believing  that  he  is  the  only  nan^e  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  they  can  be  saved,  will 
find  in  the  salvation  of  Jesus,  that  suitableness,  and 
fulnes9(,  and  comfort,  which  shall  completely  satisfy  bis 
soul,  his  anxious,  hungering,  thirsting  soal,  and  supply 
kim  ^\'ith  everlasting  consolation.  He  will  indeed  Hnd 
Christ  to  be  "  the  bread  of  life ;" — ^he  will  indeed  find 
that  he  that  rometh  to  him  shall  never  afrain  have  cause 
to  **  hunger,"  and  that  he  that  "  believeth  "  on  him  shall 
never  again  have  cause  to  "thirst."  For  the  salvation 
he  is  awakened  to  long  for,  he  shall  see  in  store  for 
him  with  Jesus  in  all  its  richness  and  extent,  and  shall 
fuUy  and  freely  obtain.  He  shall  obtain  the  forgive^ 
ness  of  all  his  sins,  however  many,  however  aggravated. 
He  £ihall  obtain  the  entire  removal  of  guilt  from  his 
conscience.  He  shall  be  blessed  with  free  justification, 
and  shall  be  accounted  and  dealt  with,  as  altogether 
and  everlastingly  righteous ;  and  eternal  life  shall  be 
his  portion — be  shall  live  for  ever  a  redeemed  and 
happy  child  of  Crod.  Such  are  the  benefits  and  effects 
of  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  an 
interest  therein.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.'* 
*•  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
JeRim."  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge  ?  *'  It 
is  God  that  justifieth."  He  that  comes  to  Christ,  ap- 
preaches  him  hungering  and  thirsting.  He  has  desires 
wrought  in  his  heart  which  may  well  be  compared  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  as  we  shall  see  by  contemplating  his 
stiite  of  mind.  He  is  awakened  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  divine  law.  A  soul  stirring  view  of  it  in  all  its 
purity  and  extent  is  given  to  him ;  and  he  has  an  alarm- 
ing  sense  of  his  exceeding  guilt.  He  sees  himself 
ronderoned — justly  condemned.  He  feels  himself  help- 
less. He  feels  that  any  moment  may  plunge  him  into 
everlasting  ruin.  01  he  is  anxious  about  his  undying 
boul  1  ••  May  I  be  saved  ? "  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  he  cries,  lie  thinks  of  Jesus — he  looks  to 
JeiiUA, — with  intense  earnestness  he  looks  to  him.  He 
longs  for  the  comfort  which  he  alone  can  bestow  in 
circumstances  such  as  his.  He  sees  himself  lost  with- 
out him.  "  Thou  art  all  my  hope,  O  I  Jesus," — we 
may  conceive  him  exclaiming,  *'  I  must  perish  unless 
thou  dost  graciously  bless  me  with  an  interest  in  thy 
salvation.  Behold,  I  come  to  thee !  0  1  thou  blessed 
Saviour,  have  mercy  upon  me  ! "  01  may  not  his  de- 
sires— may  not  the  desires  of  the  awakened  sinner,  well 
be  compared  to  hmiger  and  thirst?  And  when  we 
think  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  in  its  freenessand  fulness, 
and  perfect  suitableness  to  the  sinner's  wants^  may  it 
not  justly  be  called  *'  the  bread  of  life,"  and  "  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters  ? "  And  may  not  faith  in  its 
doctrines  be  conceived  by  us  to  nouriiih  and  support 
the  soul,  just  as  much  as  the  must  suitable  food  does 
the  body?  Bread  is  not  more  suited  to  the  hungry, 
nor  water  to  those  who  endure  the  pains  of  thirst,  than 
the  atonement  of  Chrut  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
convinced — the  distressed--the  anxious — penitent  sin- 
ner  £ev.  William  Patekson,  AGstionary  in  White- 
ness and  Weesdale,  Shetland, 

Scripture  throws  light  upon  Scripture Every  line 

of  the  90th  Psalm  acquires  a  new  meaning  when  we 
read  it  as  '*the  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God," 
composed  by  him  before  his  death,  on  a  retrospect  of 
the  events  which  hnd  occurred  in  the  wilderHess,   The 


lofty  and  enthusiastic,  but  irregular  and  abrupt  strains 
in  which  the  heroic  prophetess  of  Mount  Ephraim  cele-* 
brated  the  victory  over  Sisera,  would  have  been  a 
poetical  riddle,  but  for  the  history  contained  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  book  of  Judges,  and  in  that  of 
Joshua.  How  much  light  is  reflceted  on  the  book  of 
Psalms,  by  discovering  the  particular  occasions  on 
which  the  several  odes  were  composed,  and  by  attend- 
ing to  the  various  turns  of  Providence  m  the  eventful 
life  of  David  1  The  formation  of  the  universe  as  de- 
scribed by  Moses,  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by 
water,  and  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire,  the  ap- 
pearances of  God  to  the  patriarchs,  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Sinai^ 
the  signal  interpositions  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  the  Avilderness,  and  on  their  settle* 
ment  in  Canaan,  the  divinely  instituted  rites  of  their 
worship,  their  priesthood,  their  tabernacle,  their  sacri* 
fices,  their  ablutions,  their  festivals,  their  sacred  asy- 
lums, form  the  favourite  topics  from  which  the  prophets 
draw  their  imagery,  whether  they  denounce  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  on  a  "  gain-saying  and  rebellious 
people,"  or  comfort  "  the  mourners  in  Zion  **  with  the 
hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  Aspersed  tribes  of 
Israel,  or  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Him 
*•  in  whom  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed." — 
The  late  Rev.  Dr  M*Ckie.     (Diacowset.) 

The  Process  of  Ingrafting. — It  cannot  be  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  a  phenomenon  so  striking  as  that  of 
the  mountain-ash  bearing,  instead  of  its  own  little,  sour, 
and  unwholesome  berries,  large,  sweet,  and  nutritioui 
pears,  in  consequence  of  ingrafting,  has  given  rise  to  a 
scriptural  metaphor  most  expressive  of  a  like  change 
in  our  moral  nature — one  that  is  true  in  point  of  fact, 
as  certainly  accomplished  by  appointed  means,  and  as 
beneficial  in  its  effects,  comparing  the  ftiiits  of  the  old 
nature  with  those  of  the  new.  It  becomes  not  immor- 
tal beings  to  admire  the  one  mystery,  and  to  overloolc 
the  other ;  it  becomes  not  me  to  teU  a  fellow-creature 
the  remarkable  art  by  which  his  trees  may  be  fruitful, 
without  reminding  him  that  he  is  hinrsell'  a  tree  to  be 
ingrafted ;  and  it  becomes  neither  him  nor  me  to  study 
the  fruits  that  we  shall  gather  without  considering  the 
fruits  which  we  bear.  May  ^ve,  who  are  the  gardeners 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  be  wise  in  the  heavenly  art,  as 
well  as  in  the  earthly,  that  we  may  see  around  us  the 
blossoms  and  fruits  of  the  ingrafted  Word,  which  it  aUa 
to  save  the  soul ;  and  may  we  give  cursives  earnestly 
to  the  work,  lest  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cut  down 
our  trees,  because  having  come  and  sought  fruit  there* 
on,  he  found  none ! — The  Kev.  Nathaniel  Pateason. 
(  The  Manse  Garden,) 

Heaven — My  heaven  upon  earth  is  communion  with 
God,  and  therefore  nothing  else  would  be  my  heaven 
in  heaven.  We  shall  never  know  the  thousandth  part 
of  our  mercies,  our  deliverances,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
till  we  come  to  another  world.  Delight  in  the  will  of 
God  is  the  perfection  of  all  intelligent  beings,  the  es- 
sence of  happiness,  the  joy  of  angels,  heaven  upon  earth, 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens.  I'he  Christian's  hope  of 
heaven,  is  the  sweetness  of  prosperity  and  the  support 
of  adversity,  and  cures  us  at  once  of  all  attachment  to 
the  world,  or  expectation  of  rest  in  it.  This  world  is 
the  reign  of  darkness,  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  we  must 
not  expect  fully  to  find  God  here  as  a  present  portion. 
The  Christian  believes  that  he  shall  know  him  better, 
and  enjoy  him  fully  hereafter.  O  my  soul,  hold  faet,  and 
be  very  thankful  for  this  sweet  hope.  The  highest  state 
of  the  greatest  saint  upon  earth,  is  only  a  small  taste 
or  glimpse  of  heaven,  in  the  first-fruits  and  earnest  of 
the  Spirit.  The  full  harvest  is  beyond  the  grave,  and 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  world.  How  welcome 
will  death  be  to  those  who  truly  mourn  for  sin,  feel  thi^ 
burden,  taste  the  bitterness  of  it,  and  long  for  complete 
deliverance  from  it, — Adam.  (^Privatt  Thoughts,) 
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SACRED  POETRY. 
David's  elegt 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

Trk  Strong  are  &Ueii  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
Quench'd    is   the  light  that   stream'd  from    Jacob's 

star: 
The  prince  of  Israel's  warriors,  anfl  the  pride, 
Dark  Gilboa  1  on  thy  day  of  havoc  died. 

O  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  thou  vaunting  foe ! 
Tell  not  in  scorn  the  tale  of  Zion's  woe ; 
Proclaim  not  in  proud  Askelon  abroad 
How  Israel  fell,  forsaken  of  his  God. 
Why  should  Philistia's  dames  their  powers  employ 
In  frantic  strains  of  sacrilegious  joy  ? 
Why  should  Astarte's  hostile  temple  ring 
With  shouts  of  triumph  o'er  the  fiiUen  king  ? 

Ye  fragrant  clouds,  withhold  the  expected  shower  1 
Nor  fall,  ye  balmy  dews,  at  evening  hour  I 
Pour  not  your  fatness  down,  as  from  an  urn. 
On  Gilboa's  mount  when  vernal  months  return  ; 
Refuse  to  aid  the  labours  of  the  swain. 
Nor  clothe  the  parched  clod  with  waving  grain. 
For  Israel's  monarch  on  thy  battle-field, 
Ensangmned  Gilboa !  dropt  his  useless  shield ; 
That  shield  to  heathen  foes  became  a  spoil. 
As  though  it  shone  not  with  th'  anointing  oil. 
Through  war's  thick  doud  the  sword  of  Saul  had 

gleam'd, 
And  noble  blood  its  lustre  oft  had  dimm'd  ; 
The  shaft  of  Jonathan,  ^dth  vengeance  tipt. 
The  frequent  field  with  battle's  wreck  had  heaped : 
Their  course  was  swifter  than  the  eagle's  wing, 
Their  fury  fateful  as  the  lion's  spring : 
In  life  united,  deathless  deeds  they  dar'd. 
And  one  dark  death  of  shame,  alas !  they  shared. 

The  harp,  ye  weeping  maids  of  Shiloh !  take, 
And  bid  its  sadly-soothing  sounds  awake ; 
At  solemn  eve,  your  olive-groves  among. 
Pour  forth  the  sorrow  of  your  souls  in  song ; 
Lament  for  Saul, — ^he  who  from  conquest  bore 
The  gems  and  purple  robes  which  once  you  wore; 
For  now  no  more  ye  triumph  with  your  chief. 
Wear,  weeping  maids !  the  sombre  garb  of  grief. 

Where  is  the  guardian  of  thy  hallow'd  land  ? 
O  Israel !  where  thy  patriotic  band  ? 
How  are  thy  generous  sons,  the  good,  the  brave, 
Toss'd  like  the  foam  on  battle's  stormy  wave ! 
But  chiefly  thou,  possessor  of  my  breast, 
O  Jonathan !  my  early  friend,  my  best  I 
•Twas  thine  the  power  of  sympathy  to  prove 
Stable  as  truth,  stronger  than  woman's  love. 
Firm  was  the  tie  our  kindred  souls  that  bound. 
And  fell  the  fitte  that  such  affection  found ; 
Not  valour  could  stern  ruin's  stroke  repel. 
Nor  virtue  shield  thee  when  thy  country  fell : 
On  thee  my  fondest  thoughts  I'll  still  bestow ; 
For  thee  my  fruitless  tears  shall  ever  flow. 

What  canst  thou  boast?  thou  desolated  land ! 
The  shiver'd  spear,  the  bloody,  broken  brand  I 
Thy  sons  are  fallen  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  dark  eclipse  hath  cover'd  Israel's  sfcar. 

Wm.  Park. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

lilial  kindneMt  rewarded, — Gustavus  III.,  King  of 
Sweden,  passing  one  morning  on  horseback  through  a 
tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital^  observed  a 


young  peasant  girl,  of  interesting  appearaiiee,  ksmiof 
water  at  a  fountain  by  the  way-ode.  He  wait  op  to 
her,  and  a»ked  her  for  a  draught.  Without  delay  «bc 
lifted  up  her  pitcher,  and  with  artless  simplirity  pot  it 
to  the  lips  of  the  monarch.  Having  ssHsfied  his  thine 
and  courteoualy  thanked  his  henehctren,  he  aid.  **}b 
girl,  if  you  would  accompany  me  to  Stockholm  1  wty^i 
endeavour  to  fix  you  in  a  more  agrceaiMe  sitoatioo.* 
"  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  cannot  accept  yoar 
proposal.  I  am  not  anxious  to  rise  above  the  $tate  r»f 
life  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  ice: 
but  even  if  I  were,  I  could  not  for  an  instant  hedtsre/ 
'*  And  why  ?  "  rejoined  the  king,  somewhat  surprisei 
"  Because,"  answered  the  girl,  colouring,  "  mv  morlr 
is  poor  and  sickly,  and  has  no  one  but  me  to  ae^t  l; 
comfort  her  under  her  many  afflirtions  :  and  no  »rtH,r 
bribe  could  induce  me  to  leave  her,  or  to  neglect  t^/ 
duties  which  affection  requires  fi-om  me."  *'  Where  >• 
your  mother  ? "  asked  the  monarch.  *•  In  that  litrW 
cabin, "  replied  the  girl,  pointing  to  a  wretched  ho\i\ 
beside  her.  The  king,  whose  feelings  were  interestf; 
in  favour  of  his  companion,  went  in,  and  bcb^x 
stretched  on  a  bedstead,  whose  only  covering  \va.«  a  Vj-Jt 
straw,  an  aged  female  weighed  down  with  years,  ss^ 
sinking  under  infirmities.  Moved  at  the  sight,  the 
monarch  addressed  her :  **  I  am  sorry,  my  poor  wn^au.. 
to  find  you  in  so  destitute  and  afflicted  a  conditiiTs " 
**  Alas,  sir,"  answered  the  venerable  sufferer,  *'  I  ihoak 
be  indeed  to  be  pitied,  had  I  not  that  kind  and  attes* 
tive  girl,  who  labours  to  support  me,  and  omits  RoUii&r 
she  thinks  can  afford  me  relief,  ftlay  a  ipucioss  Ool 
remember  it  to  her  for  good,"  she  added,  wiping  avn- 
a  tear.  Never,  perhaps,  was  Gustavua  more  sen«>*. 
than  at  that  moment,  of  the  pleasure  of  possesain^  ij\ 
exalted  station.  The  gratification  suising,  from  i'^ 
consciousness  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  assist  a 
suffering  fellow-creature,  almost  overpowered  bix 
and  putting  a  purse  into  the  hand  of  the  youn^  ^  > 
lager,  he  could  only  say,  "  Continue  to  take  csot  u 
your  mother;  I  shall  soon  enable  you  to  do  » 
more  effectually.  Good  bye,  my  amiable  girl,  ym. 
may  depend  on  the  promise  of  yoar  king."  On  ha 
return  to  Stockholm,  Gustavus  settled  a  pensios  tcr 
life  on  the  mother,  with  the  reversion  to  her  dao^^ 
at  her  death. 

Adherence  to  Truth — Park,  in  his  travels  throarb 
Africa,  relates  that  a  party  of  armed  Moors  hzroic 
made  a  predatory  attack  on  the  flocks  of  a  vilUgt;  i' 
which  he  was  stopping,  a  youth  of  the  place  was  tm^- 
tally  wounded  in  the  affray.  The  natives  placed  I'-m 
on  horseback,  and  conducted  him  home ;  whik  h> 
mother  preceded  the  mournful  group,  prodaimiftr  si! 
the  excellent  qualities  of  her  boy,  and,  hy  her  clssjvJ 
hands  and  streaming  eyes,  manifesting  the  inward  Hr- 
terness  of  her  soul.  'The  quality  for  which  she  ch,eir 
praised  tbe  boy,  formed  of  itself  an  epitaph  so  nobU. 
that  even  civilized  life  could  not  aspire  to  a  hi^-icr. 
"  He  never,"  said  she,  with  pathetic  energy,  "  nevf, 
never  told  a  lie ! " 


««•  Separate  Numbers  from  the 
timei  be  had  to  complete  sett. 
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No.  VL 

DlTnCOLTY  or  BELTBVINO  DIVINB  TRUTH — CAU8B  OF — 
FAITH  NOT  OF  OfXRBELTES,  IT  IS  THB  GIFT  OF  GOD. 

Thb  preoGding  papers  haTe  paved  the  way  for  tho 
itnportant  subject  of  the  present.  The  sinople  act 
of  the  mind  in  believing'  occasions  no  difnculty, 
when  disentangled  from  the  crude  mass  of  meta- 
physics, in  which  it  might  be  said  to  have  been 
wrapt  up  and  hidden.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  which  divine  Revelation  re- 
quires us  to  believe.  Things  which  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  wish  to  be  true,  we  find  great  facility 
in  believing  to  be  so.  They  may  be  absurd  be- 
yond utterance  ;  but  if  they  flatter  human  pride, 
or  gratify  human  passions,  or  pander  to  *<  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of 
life/'  they  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  true; 
and  there  will  be  little  scrutiny  exercised  into  the 
kind  and  the  qualities  of  the  evidence  on  which 
their  credibility  rests.  But  if  the  things  proposed 
to  our  faith  be  directly  opposed  to  all  these  pro- 
pensities of  our  corrupt  nature,  all  becomes  instant 
hostility.  It  matters  not  what  be  the  evidence  of 
their  truth.  The  basis  on  which  it  rests  may  he 
strong  as  adamant,  and  the  evidence  itself  may 
consist  of  proofs  various  in  kind  and  manifold  in 
number ;  and  they  may  have  been  accumulating 
for  many  ages;  and  the  irresistibility  of  their 
strength  increasingly  manifested  by  every  renewed 
itssault  made  upon  them ;  still  it  matters  not — 
there  are  a  few  short  and  simple  ways  of  evading 
it  all.  Men  can  shut  their  eyes  upon  it.  It  may 
^  urged  with  particularity  and  power,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  just  not  to  attend  to  it.  Thus 
>n«n  can  keep  themselves  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests, 
^hile  they  can  readily  ''  believe  a  lie  "  when  they 
"have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  The  his- 
torical facts  already  adduced  leave  nothing  farther 
to  be  said  in  illustration  or  confirmation  of  these 
melancholy  truths.  And  yet  we  may  be  hardly 
prepared  for  the  confession  of  the  celebrated  in- 
fidel, David  Hume,  who  wrote  so  much  against 
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Christianity.  He  once  owned  that  *<  he  had  never 
read  the  New  Testament  \nth  care."  But  let 
me  now  ask,  whether  any  professing  Christian, — 
whether  the  reader  of  these  lines  must  make  the 
same  confession  to  his  own  heart  ? 

Some  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  have  been 
so  particular  in  proving  and  illustrating  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  truths  that  are  opposed  to  all 
the  corrupt  propensities  of  our  nature.  But  if, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  conviction  of  this  fact 
has  taken  place  in  the  hearts  of  my  readers,  no 
labour  con  be  too  much  that  issues  in  so  valuable 
a  result.  It  will  naturally  lead  to  self-examina- 
tion, and  self-knowledge,  and  self-suspicion,  and 
distrust  of  that  which  is  *<  deceitful  above  all 
things,"  the  human  heart;  and  so  prepare  the 
man  for  that  work  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  alone 
we  can  <<  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it."  and 
become  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  mark  what  the  blessed 
Word  of  God  itself  says  as  to  the  difliculty  men 
have  in  believing  it,  and  the  cause  of  that  diffi- 
culty. Weigh  attentively  the  following  words: 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Along  with 
this  take  the  words  of  the  same  apostle  to  the 
Romans :  (Rom.  viii.  70  "  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  Tie,"  so  long  as  it 
continues  carnal.  '<  The  natural,"  or  "  carnal  man," 
that  is,  every  man  in  a  natural  state,  and  till  he 
has  become  spiritual,  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  his  mind,  *<  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God," — ^the  truths  of  God  inspired  by 
his  Spirit, — "  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;** 
— ^they  run  counter  to  all  his  feelings,  afiection% 
principles,  pursuits,  and  maxims  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  whatever  does  so,  he  regards  as  foolish- 
ness. But  what  is  tlie  reason  of  this  decision  ? 
Is  it  that  he  is  a  competent,  unbiassed,  and 
righteous  judge,  pronouncing  his  decision,  unin- 
fluenced by  fear  or  favour,  sternly  adhering  to 
clear  and  unimpeachable  truth,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may?  Far  otherwise:  He  does  not 
even  know,  and  is  incapable,  in  present  circnm* 
stances,  of  at  all  compreh<;nding,  the  thioga  oa 
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which  he  delivers  his  unhesitating  and  most 
unrighteous  judgment.  The  reason  is,  that  he  is 
devoid  of  th$  okentiaf  qualiiy  re(|^sife  ki  one  '■ 
capabln  of  judgirtg  of  these  things  :  he  itr  *•  cm-nidly 
minded  ;"  and  these  things  can  be  understood  only 
by  one  that  is  spiritually  minded  :  "  they  are 
sphitually  discerned;**  and  can  be  comprehended 
only  by  one  that  has  been  taught,  and  is  ui^iec 
the  continual  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Before  a  man  can  understand,  believe,  and-  wth- 
ceive  these  things,  then,  he  njust  become  "  a  new 
creature."  He  must,  as  it  were,  be  made  over 
a^in.  And  <<  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
hew  creature :  oU  raing<j  are  passed  away ;  Be- 
kold)  ail  things  are  become  new/'  And  who  oaA 
do  this,  but  **  Be  who  at  first  comniwiderf  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  by  shining  in  our 
hearts,  and  so  giving  us  the  Kght  of  the  know- 
IlNlgB  of  the  glbry  of  Ood'  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ?" 

But  this  being  done  hy  Him  who  alone  can  do 
it,  are  the  difficulties  of  believing  divine  truth  at 
length  all  conquered  ? — Regeneration,  or  a  «*  trans- 
formation by  the  renewing  of  the  min^,''  has 
mdeed  taken  place  ;  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
is  secure,  because  •*  whom  the  Loi-d  loveth,  he 
loveth  unto  the  end,**^  But  instead  of  the  warfare 
being  over,  it  is  only  now  begun ;  for  till  now  the 
man  was  utterly  incapable  of  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Lord ;  and  the  battles  we  have  more  im- 
mediately in  view,  at  present,  are  those  he  has  to 
wage  with  Ihe  remaining  corroptions  of  his  ftdlen 
nature. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  while  justifica^ 
tion  and  adoption  are  actf  of  Godls  free  grace, 
passed  and  over  ih  a  moment  of  sovereign  mercy, 
tanctification  is  a  work  ,  consisting  of  innumer- 
Me  acts,  beginning  with  conversion,  and  ending 
only  with  the  last  breath  of  the  human  being, 
when  the  all-important  transition  takes  place  from 
lime  to  eternity.  During  all  this  time  the  work 
af  sccmcHfication,  or  making  holy,  is  carried  on 
liy  Ae  ^irit  of  God.  It  is  progressive  from  its 
eommencement  t^  the  believer's  final  d^y  on 
earth,  but  it  is  not  till  the  soul  has  reached  the 
fealms  of  glory  liiat  the  work  is  consummated,  or 
48ade  perfect. 

In  the  mean  time,  tiiere  is  a  training,  by  moral 
^scipline,  carried  on  to  make  the  soul  '<  meet  for 
ihe  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  ;**  and  while 
fhe  whole  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  in  concur- 
^nce  with  the  human  will  and  atlections,  which 
have  been  moulded  and  fashioned  anew  ai^er  the 
knage  of  God,  the  work  is  very  different  fVom  a 
Aechanical  operation  on  brute  matter.  There  is 
atiU  a  remainder  of  imperfiection  and  carnal  na- 
Dore.  Paul,  speaking  of  it,  says,  **  f  see  another 
W  (fVom  that  of  the  law  of  God,  in  which  he 
ddighl^  in  my  members,  warring  against  the 
&w  ef  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity 
tb  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members." 
Aom.  vii.  23.  ETence  the  struggles,  or  rather 
tile  "  ^hting  <he  good  fight  of  fkith,  and  laying 
ioidP  af  eternal  Hf^."  For  ^  we  wrestte  not  against 


flesh  and  blood"  only,  or  remaining  ■corruption, 
but  against  its  powerful  and  seductive  allies, — 
^against  principalities,  against  j^wets,  ^iost 
1019  mler»  '>f  the  darknetts  of  this  work(  a^in^ 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."  £ph.  vi.  12. 
Hence  the  mighty,  and  irresistible,  and  unceasing 
i^ency  necessary  fe"  "'brfng  every  thooght  itat^ 
subjection  to  tjie  obedience  of  Christ."  Hence 
we  are  called  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation 
witl^  iear  and  trembling;"  not  because  we  are 
able  of  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  because  help  to  our 
utmost  need  is  afforded  us :  "  For  it  is  God  that 
workelh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pfeasure."*  May  We  not  tnEdy  gay  wiHr  tlK  apoc^^ 
tie,  then,  *'  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ; 
and  that  (fiiilh)  Ml  o#  ywawlw  f  it  b  th»  gi£t 
of  God."  E[A.  u.  8, 

But  is  not  this  "working  and  doing"  in  us  "  al- 
together of  grace,"'— is  not  this  making  us,  after 
all,  mere  machines  ?  In  some  measure  it  may  be 
so,  inasmuch  as  you  had  made  yourselves  by  sin,  yet 
mofie  hrutallsed  than  brute  matter  itself.  Tlus  li 
just  the  stepping  forth  of  old  satanic  pride>  the 
going  forth  of  the  pride  that  cast  Satan  out  of 
heaven,  and  Adam*  out  of  P^radiae,  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  prompts  men  now  to  go  about  *^to 
establish  a  righteousness  of  their  own,"  instead  of 
leading  them  to  <<  submit  to  the  righteouancss  of 
God  by  faith."  And  what  saith  the  Scripture  ? 
<*  Hath  not  the  potter  power  dver  the  clay,  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour  ?"  And  who  is  it  that  can  make  a  single 
one  of  them  unto  honour  ?  ^  9y  grace^"  and  not 
by  merit,  more  or  less,  "  are  ye  saved." 

Well,  but  as  to  the  machiMj  and  tile  (blly  con- 
nected with  the  idea.  The  machine  was  originally 
eonstnicted  in  tiie  most  admirable  raeaiiner,  and 
every  pulley,  and  pivot,  and  spring,  adjoated  in  a 
way  that  admitted  of  no  improvement,  and  it  was 
put  in  motion  by  the  master  hand  that  made  it ; 
and  its  movements  were  such  that  He  whosi»  work 
it  was  pronounced  it  to  be  "  ail  very  goodi"  But 
afler  a  time,  Satan,  the  rebellious  outcast  of  hea- 
ven, in  despite  of  the  glorious  work,  and  of  Flim 
that  made  it,  set  his  mighty  ingenuity  ctf  malice  to 
the  task  of  dteatroying  the  fair  febric.  He  brought 
with  him  nn,  his  right  hand  agent,  who  broke  the 
mainspring,  and  so  put  the  whole  beautiful  struc- 
tare  in  disorder,  every  part  acting  in  countervail- 
ing power  against  another.  In  this  fearRil  ruin  of 
the  beantiful  mechanism,  which  was  **all  very 
good,"  the  mighty  Maker  again  puts  fbrth  his 
irresistible  power  to  restore  the  work  of  his  own 
hand,  which  that  ruined  work  could  certainly  never 
do  for  itself.  This  is  salvation  by  **  grace  thmogh 
fhitb,"  the  only  way  in  which  salvation  could  ever 
be  accomplished. 

If  the  idea  of  mechanism,  hov^ever,  is  N>  be  ad- 
mitted; for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  are  to  re- 
member that  it  i)3  a  moral  and  intellectual  me- 
chanism. The  powers  that  by  sin  were  perverted, 
and  exercised  with  objects  the  very  opposite  of 
those  fbr  which  they  were  formed,  are  put  to  rights 
again.    The  entnity  of  tiie  carnal  mind  i«  takea 
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away,  and*i«  replaced  by  the  love  of  God.  Then 
men  are  niade  willing'  m  the  clay  of  the  exercise 
of  God**  power.  The  slave  of  Satan  is  made  free 
from  the  law  of  sin,  and  becjonies  the  servant  of 
God,  and  has  his  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  th«  end 
life  everlasting.  The  man  is  "sanctified  by  the 
truth,"  as  the  instrument  employed  by  the  Spirit, 
and  his  eyes  are  opened,  and  he  "sees  light,*  and 
the  glorious  objects  it  makes  manifest  **  in  God*8 
light."  He  discoveru  at  once,  with  horror,  and 
with  transport,  his  former  and  his  present  state. 
He  now  prceives  that  in  his  natural  state  he  had 
been  as  tne  maniac  in  his  cell,  in  the  midst  of 
delirium  and  delusion,  wielding  his  sceptre  of  straw, 
and  imagining  himself  a  monarch.  He  is  now 
«<  come  to  himself ; "  and  he  distinctly  eees  that 
his  former  imagined  freedom  was  the  most  abject 
and  degrading  slavery.  But  the  chain  is  broken 
off,  the  prison  door  is  opened,  the  captive  is  liber- 
ated; and  from  his  dark  and  dank  dungeon  he 
walks  forth  breatliing  the  balmy  air  of  heaven, 
with  a  world  of  unutterable  beauties  before 
him.  brightly  illuminated  by  the  Sun  of  RighteouB- 
ness. 

But  still  there  is,  and  while  on  earth  there  will 
continue  to  be,  more  or  less,  of  remaining  corrup- 
tion, against  which  he  will  have  to  struggle,  with- 
out finding  that  he  is  always  successful.  Hence, 
he  is  frequently  found  mourning  over  his  deficiency 
in  faith,  and  love,  and  new  obedience.  And,  what 
some  will  think  remarkable,  is  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  his  attainments  in  these  qualities  of  the 
«*  new  creature,**  will  be  his  quick-sighted ness  to 
sin.  He  will  see  it  where,  perhaps,  at  the  be- 
g^inning  of  his  Christian  course  he  did  not  see  it  at 
all ;  and  what  was  then  dim,  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible, now  stands  forth  inmost  hideous  aud  revolt- 
ing characters.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of  in- 
creasing light.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand die  language  of  Paul,  when  he  had  made 
singular  attainments  in  the  divine  life,  "  O  wretched 
man  that  I  am  1  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?**  But  he  is  enabled  to  add. 
•*  I  Ihank  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Horn.  vii.  24,  25. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  we  must  make 
one  remark  as  to  the  difficulty  of  believing  the 
things  proposed  to  the  Christian's  faith.  What 
is  its  origin  ?  The  difficulty  originates  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  loving  the  things ;  for  it  is  to  love  holi- 
ness and  purity ;  it  is  to  think,  and  speak,  and 
act  in  every  thing,  little  or  great,  with  a  single 
view  to  please  God,  and  to  find  our  happiness 
in  so  pleasing  him.  It  is  to  live  habitually  as 
under  his  eye,  •*  seeing  him  who  is  invisible ; " 
and  performing  every  relative  duty,  from  the 
most  just  and  generous  principles,  "  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves."  Now  this  is  found 
to  be  difficult,  because,  while  on  earth,  we  are 
at  the  liest  sanctified  but  in  part,  and  so  retain  a 
remainder  more  or  less  of  earthliness  and  selfish- 
ness. 

We  might  here  introduce  illustrations  of  the 
difficult}^  of  btUeviiv  the  purei  simplej  and  bum- 


bling ti^nth*!  <st  the  Go^l,  by  refl^rence  to  th# 
various  "  refuges  of  lies,  to  which  the  awakened 
soul  has  recourse  before  settling  down  in  the 
humble  and  firm  belief  of  Gospel  truth.  We 
might  notice  the  attempts  made  te  seek  peace  by 
keeping  the  law,  then  by  fakh  as  meritorious,  and 
coming  in  place  of  obedience,  and  by  various  other 
devices  of  men  in  "going  about  to  establish  a 
righteousness  of  their  own.'*  All  these  would  ten4 
still  more  largely  to  establish  what,  it  is  hoped, 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  meo  are  "  saved 
by  grace  through  faith,  and  that  (fiiith)  is  sot  of 
themselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,*'  and  the  vroik 
of  his  Spirit. 

These  things  being  so,  the  aH-engrossmg  ques* 
tion  with  the  humble  inquirer  will  naturally  be^ 
how  he  is  to  obtain  the  effectual  working  of  that 
divine  agent  ?  And  we  cannot  snf^poM  any  thiitf 
more  satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  nwh  a  mind 
than  the  following  answer  from  the  lips  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  himself :  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chUdreiv 
how  much  mare  MhiU  yaur  hetwenly  Father  giv9 
tha  Holy  Spirit  to  ihm  thai  atk  him  ^*'  Lake 
xi.  13. 

A  SHORT  SKBTCH  OF  THE 

HISTORY    OP  ROBERT    AITKIN, 

A  MAMXtOVt  COLLIEB. 

Bv  TUB  Rev.  W.  8.  BLACKWood^ 

JUniHer  qf  Ike  Scotch  Ckureh,  Uaryporf,  QumbertivUL 

RoBE&T  Aitkin  was,  I  believe,  a  Scotsman  by  fairtbi 
and  bis  fiunily  has  long  been  connected  with  my  coa* 
gregation.  He  was  a  collier  by  profeasion,  and  an  elder 
of  the  Church.  When  settled  here  about  three  yean 
ago,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  he  waa  a  man  of 
remarkable  piety,  and  my  subsequent  acquaintance  with 
him  fully  justified  the  holiest  expectations  I  had  form^ 
ed  of  bis  character.  His  circumstances,  indeed,  were 
bumble,  and  had.  nothing  to  attract  the  world*8  regard. 
His  occupation  was  mean,  and  doomed  him  to  a  life  of 
the  severest  drudgery ;  but  this  only  served  to  give  an 
additional  lustre  to  his  virtues,  and  stood  more  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  dignity  and  the  elevation  of  hia 
moral  character.  Doomed,  however,  though  he  was 
to  a  life  of  comparative  poverty  and  trial,  he  was  «o 
far  from  indulging  any  murmuring  feeling,  that  he  ha^ 
expressed  to  me  his  entire  satisfaction  with  what  was 
the  most  adverse  to  his  comfoi  t,  because  it  oiiginatea 
in  the  ap{K)intment  of  heaven.  He  rose  about  three 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  walked  to  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  in  all  weatherf^,  to  the  pit  in  which 
he  laboured.  On  my  once  remarking  to  hint,  that  It 
was  hard  to  travel  so  &r  in  a  oold  wmter  morning  at 
60  early  an  hour,  be  replied,  **  Cold,  and  frost*  and 
snow,  are  all  God's  met>sengers,  and  as  such  I  receiva 
them."  He  rose,  however,  still  earlier  than  his  occu*^ 
pation  demanded,  that  he  might  have  some  time  to 
spend  in  communion  with  God;  and  he  made  a  practice 
at'  reading  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the  aacred  vo»- 
lume  before  he  set  out  to  the  labours  of  the  day.  Fa- 
tiguing as  were  bis  week  day  occupations,  he  was  not 
only  reguliu-  in  his  attendance  on  the  sanctuary,  but  he 
searched  out  cases  of  distress,  and  at  almost  every  sick-- 
bed was  he  present,  addressing  to  the  aiHicted  the 
words  of  consolation,  and  offering  up  the  prayer  of 
faith.  He  was  blessed  with  a  remarkable  fluency  in 
the  discharge  of  this  latter  duty ;  and  so  engrossed  wia 
his  mind  in  its  perforoiance,  that  though  h«  had  a  dfK 
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Uc^.  in  hU  organs  of  speech,  he  never  in  prayer  filtered 
in  his  utterance.  Every  one  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  fervour  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  poured 
out  his  requests  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  listcued  to 
him  with  eager  and  delighted  attention. 

He  was  very  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  and  to  hear  his  name  profaned  was  to  him  the 
JBost  painful  and  revolting.  Gentle  as  was  hi.«<  charac- 
ter, he  was  wont,  oti  such  occasions,  to  rebuke  the  trans- 
gressor ;  and  where  this  proved  ineffectual,  as  he  once 
observed  to  me,  he  lifted  up  his  heart  in  prayer  to  God 
on  their  behalf.  He  bore  about  with  him  a  constant 
sense  of  his  mortality.  He  often  remarked,  that  men 
of  his  profession  were  exposed  to  great  dangers,  and 
that  many  around  him  had  received  "  sudden  calls." 
He,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  ready  and 
prepared  to  meet  his  God  in  judgment.  But  if  his 
piety  was  thus  remarkable,  his  humility  was  not  less 
so.  This,  indeed,  was  the  most  prominent  and  leading 
feature  of  his  character.  Often  has  he  bewailed  to  me 
the  corruption  of  his  heart,  and  his  feeble  impression 
of  the  things  of  eternity.  His  langiuige  was  that  of 
the  apostle,  '*  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1 "  He  delighted 
to  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  whenever 
another  topic  was  started  in  hU  hearing,  he  invariably 
connecte<!  it  with  his  favourite  theme  by  deducing  from 
it  some  lesson  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

In  the  history  of  a  collier  there  can  be  no  variety  of 
incident.  But  1  am  desirous  of  placing  before  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  this  work  a  man  who  moved 
in  the  humblest  walk  of  life,  and  whose  piety  surpassed 
in  fervour  and  elevation  what  I  have  ever  been  privi- 
leged to  witness.  We  often  meet  with  characters  of 
imperfect  goodness,  men  of  decided  piety  indeed,  but 
the  purity  of  whose  moral  worth  is  lullied  by  some 
evident  failing  which  attaches  to  them.  In  the  case  of 
Robert  Aitkin,  however,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such 
defect  shaded  the  lustre  of  his  virtues.  His  was  a 
character  of  uniform  excellence,  complete,  to  all  hu- 
man observation,  in  all  iU  parts,  and  bearing  as  near  a 
resemblance  as,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  it  is  pos- 
Able  to  reach,  to  tbat  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  him- 
self. He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile,  a  man  who  might  be  truly  said  **  to  walk 
with  God."  His  heart  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly 
detached  from  the  interests  of  this  sublunary  scene, 
and  to  be  set  on  those  higher  interests  which  engage 
the  affections  and  the  thoughts  of  the  heavenly  inha- 
bitants. There  are  seasons  in  the  history  of  every 
Christian  when  his  piety  rises  above  its  ordinary  level, 
and  draws  out  his  affections  to  open,  lively,  and  vigor- 
ous exercise,  but  his  eye  seemed  to  be  ever  set  on  the 
glories  of  eternity,  and  to  csLSt  merely  a  glance  on  the 
■cenes  which  were  passing  around  him.  Devotion  was 
the  very  element  of  his  being,  and  even  when  not  en- 
gaged in  its  outward  exercises,  he  breathed  its  warmest 
•pirit.  It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  he  bore  about 
ivith  him  a  constant  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  an 
(iwful  impression  of  the  importance  of  eternal  things, 
and  that  his  thoughts  never  dwelt  on  the  present, 
without  connecting  it  with  the  future.  Time  was 
identified,  in  his  regard,  with  eternity,  and  he  seemed 
to  live  here  with  the  single  aim  of  preparing  to  live 
hereafter.  When  attired  in  the  coarse  and  filthy  habi- 
liments of  his  profession,  it  vras  difficult  for  any  one, 
who  had  a  respect  to  moral  worth,  to  suppress  a  smile 
at  the  strong  contrast  presented  between  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  man  and  his  dark  and  tattered  exterior. 
But  if  high  moral  excellence  constitutes  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  our  nature,  and  is  what  should  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  human  estimation,  humble  individual 
as  he  was,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  what  Wiis  said 
of  Abner  of  old,  *'  Know  ye  not  that  a  gieat  main  has 
«ilit  day  fallen  in  Israel  ?  '^ 


His  natural  talents  were  not  of  a  distiQgm4td«r« 
der,  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  sound  and  solid  dodentis^ 
ing.  He  evinced,  however,  an  unoomni<m  sacradry^ 
all  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  and  was  qoife  roo^ 
tent  '*  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  1^' 
He  ivas  '*  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  had  hi«  mci 
fully  fraught  with  the  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdoto. 
I  have  been  amazed  at  the  shrewdness  of  argomenta^ 
tion  he  has  displayed  in  maintaining  the  doctrinn  o( 
our  orthodox  faith,  and  how  prepared  he  was  to  expose 
the  false  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundatioti  of  ^ir-r; 
heterodox  creed.  But  he  was  regular  in  Ms  attesd- 
ance  on  public  ordinances,  and  whatever  spare  time  be 
could  command,  he  spent  in  the  perusal  of  useful  as± 
interesting  works  of  a  religious  kind.  He  had  that 
amassed  a  considerable  store  of  information,  and  ciE- 
bited  a  cultivation  of  intellect  much  be^'ond  wh&t  coq!1 
have  been  expected  in  one  of  his  humble  circuiiistaru'>n 
in  life.  He  was  master  of  many  of  the  roost  raaart- 
able  sayings  of  ancient  theological  writers,  and  ecny 
advance  them  on  any  suitable  occasion  with  great  tict 
and  propriety.  •*  Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Cxsa^ 
nion  "  was  one  of  his  favourite  authors,  and  the  irs: 
experience  of  the  eminent  saints  there  recorded  b» 
the  subject  of  our  frequent  conversation. 

One  evening  of  last  month  (October)  I  reeerved  tk 
distressing  intelligence  that  Bobert  had  received  &  v> 
vere  injury,  by  the  fall  of  a  large  piece  of  coal,  or  u^tr^ 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  the  mouth  of  the  ptt.  1  took  a 
early  opportunity  of  paying  him  a  visit,  thoogh  at  tUr 
time  1  entertained  no  apprehension  that  his  woond  vrnfa!d 
terminate  in  a  fatal  result.  I  found  him  compVrh 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  breathings,  as  he  ecf 
did,  a  spirit  of  exalted  piety.  His  strengtb*  hoircr«r, 
progressively  failed,  tiU  it  became  too  evident  tb^ 
death  was  in  the  cup.  On  visiting  him  on  a  su!ifei|u?M 
occasion,  I  asked  him  if  his  mind  was  in  peace,  Lr  re- 
plied "  that  it  was  in  perfect  peace.**  He  spoke  a<  it 
his  feelings  varied,  and  on  my  saying  to  him  that  **  t^^ 
rock  of  ages  was  always  the  same,''  he  mentioiaed  t^ 
that  morning,  as  he  was  indulging  in  holy  medita£!oa. 
*'  his  prospects  were  peadiarly  bright  and  dear  bcfcn 
him."  He  adverted  to  the  delight  which  that  pas<^ 
afforded  him,  **  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neit^ 
thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  Ught  on  \ht^ 
nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  roMbt  ^ 
the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  thea  vr» 
living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  avsf 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.'*  I  Wsited  him  the  e»L> 
ing  of  the  day  before  he  died.  I  cannot  forget  thr 
cordiality  with  which  he  welcomed  me  when  &irt_. 
was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  effort  which  he  uetk 
to  speak  to  me  much  beyond  the  measure  ofhis  reaai?::ar 
strength.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  aaJ  lr 
instantly  relapsed,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  the  .*i- 
ertion  induced,  into  his  former  state  of  stttpor  mi< 
repose.  He  died  the  following  evening.  Though  xhtxi 
was  no  sunshine  of  elevated  feeling  to  gild  the  pocoL 
of  the  dark  valley,  or  to  cheer  the  hour  of  his  departs  ^, 
of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Mark  the  perAr^  no:^ 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  ma  t« 
peace  I" 

Robert  Aitkin  was  regarded  in  this  |»Uoe  with  fil- 
ings of  luiiversal  respect,  as  a  man  of  emiik*Bt  pi^ja&I 
true  benevolence.  Ho  was  no  less  highly  esteemed  b* 
his  employers.  He  wrought  at  a  higher  rate  of  «ve» 
than  were  given  to  the  other  coUif  r«,  who  wett  en- 
gaged in  the  same  kind  of  labour  with  >t"ntfW'  Ibis 
was  in  consequence  of  his  untiring  industry  ia  the  pro- 
secution of  hiif  calling,  and  the  moral  inflaeafe  which  h^ 
exerted  oi'er  the  habits  of  the  men.  fits  aBployer% 
indeed,  remarked  that  **  they  considered  it  ^tc  a 
blessing  to  have  such  a  man  in  thdr  pic  ;  "  and  1  car 
bear  testimony  to  the  kindness  whidi  thee  oani^.^ 
towards  him  goring  his  last  UlpeiSy  both  ^}  Iheir  pc^ 
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sonal  attentions,  nnd  by  the  offer  of  pecuniary  aid. 
Indeed  the  strongest  and  most  cordial  sympathy  wan 
evinred  for  Robert  by  hU  numeroiu  acquaintanots  dur- 
ing the  period  of  bii  aickness,  nor  were  they  wanting  in 
the  last  tribute  of  their  respect  for  bis  eminent  virtues. 
It  is  customary  in  this  place  to  summon  all  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  to  the  funeral  by 
means  of  a  bell  sent  round  the  town,  and  a  service  is 
performed  at  the  chapel  in  whose  burial  ground  they 
are  interred,  similar  to  those  of  the  Sabbath.  Robert 
was  buried  on  Sabbath  the  5th  of  November,  and  bis 
remains  were  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  a  vast  throng 
of  mourning  relatives  and  iriendi».  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  I  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  my  place  of 
worship,  to  an  overflowing  audience,  from  Psalm  xxiii. 
4th  verse  ;  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art' 
with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 
One  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  assembly — that  of 
warm  ndmiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  departed,  and 
deep  regret  at  his  removal. 

The  following  sentiments  expressed  in  the  condud* 
ing  paragraph  of  my  discourse,  were,  I  am  sure,  responded 
to  in  the  mournful  consciousness  of  every  devout  mind 
amongst  my  people  :  **  But  what  shall  we  do,  who  are 
united  as  a  congregation,  on  the  removal  of  so  pious  and 
heavenly  a  man  ?  Who  will  now  bear  us  on  his  heart 
at  a  throne  of  grace?  Who  will  intercede  with  God 
on  our  behalf,  that  we  who  minister  the  words  of  life 
may  have  grace  given  to  be  faithful  to  our  solemn  duties, 
and  that  you  may  hear  with  a  divine  power?  If  the 
glory  is  not  this  day  departed  from  as,  it  is  at  least  ob- 
scured ;  a  man  of  prayer  has  been  taken  from  us, 
and  may  not  the  blessing  and  fovour  of  heaven  be  with- 
drawn along  with  him  ?  He  has  left  us  *  faint '  in- 
deed, with  hearts  cold  to  God  and  to  eternity,  but  we 
hope,  still  '  pursuing ; '  and  if  we  improve  the  present 
painful  dispensation,  we  will  make  it  now  our  study  to 
walk  with  God,  to  run  with  diligence  the  race  set  before 
us  in  the  Gospel,  and  thus  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
departed.  His  whole  heart  was  set  on  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  salvation,  and  on  the  spiritual  good  of  his  fel- 
low men,  and  sure  I  am  that  he  never  bowed  the  knee  at 
(he  throne  of  grace,  without  supplicating  the  blessing  of 
heaven  to  descend  both  on  myself  and  you.  Let  us 
ever  remember  that  a  man  of  prayer  has  this  day  been 
cut  down  in  the  midst  of  us, — that  we  are  thus  solemnly 
reminded  of  the  duty  of  interceding  with  greater  fre- 
quency and  earnestness  for  ourselves,  otherwise  the 
melancholy  spectacle  may,  ere  long,  be  presented  of  a 
pa.stor  who  has  no  heart  to  his  Master's  work,  and  a 
people  dead  to  God  and  to  eternity." 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Mutrhead,  D.  D., 

MinUter  of  CramoncL 

No.  IX. 

See  Lam.  i.  1-16. 

From  what  is  mentioned  in  this  book  of  Lamentations, 
we  may  learn  what  was  the  state  of  the  people  of 
Judah  during  their  seventy  yearn'  captivity  at  Babylon. 
It  was  very  distressbg,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  former 
number. 

It  may  be  proper  now,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  led  to  so  sad  a  reverse  in  the  state  of  a  people 
who,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  had  been 
sepal ated  from  other  nations,  who  stood  in  a  near  rela- 
tion to  Gk>d,  and  had  many  distinguished  privileges 
conferred'  upon  them  that  were  not  enjoyed  by  other 
nations.  In  contemplating  so  melancholy  a  downfall 
of  a  people  once  so  highly  favoured,  we  arc  naturally 
led  to  inquire,  Wherefore  have  all  these  evils  come 


upon  tbero  ?  Thus,  thosa  who  passed  by,  Imd  beheld 
the  desolation  of  their  city  and  sanctuary,  are  repre- 
sented as  saying,  **  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  tfaas 
with  this  land  ?  What  mean^th  the  heat  of  his  great 
anger  ?  Then  men  shall  say,  Because  they  have  for- 
saken the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers^ 
which  he  made  with  them,  when  he  brought  them 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  for  they  vrent  and 
served  other  gods,  whom  they  knew  not,  and  whom  he 
had  not  given  unto  them :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  this  land,  in  anger,  and  in  wrath» 
and  in  great  indignation ;  and  he  cast  them  into  an* 
other  land,  as  it  is  this  day.*'  Here,  then,  to  see  the 
cause  why  these  calamities  came  upon  this  nation,  wt 
must  bear  in  mind  the  distinguished  privileges  which 
hail  been  conferred  upon  them,  and  their  neglect,  abuse, 
and  perversion  of  these  privileges.  They  had  been 
selected  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  stand  in  a 
near  rehition  to  God,  as  his  peculiar  people.  What  a 
high  distinction  was  this !  God  had  soleinnly  entered 
into  covenant  vriih.  them,  in  which  He  reveided  him- 
self to  them  to  be  their  God,  and  declared  that  they  were 
his  people,  and  in  which  they  avouched  the  Lord  to  be 
their  God,  and  so  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  his 
people,  and  in  which  they  solemnly  engaged  to  keep  aU 
his  commandments.  God  manifested  his  gracious  pre- 
sence with  them  in  the  tabernacle,  and  id^rwards  in 
the  temple.  So  that  it  was  said  of  them,  **  What  na- 
tion hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God 
is  nigh  unto  us,  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for  ?  *' 
God  was  gradottsly  pleased  to  provide  for  them  stated 
ordinances  of  religion,  in  the  observance  of  which  they 
might  have  near  int«rcour8e  with  himself,  and  obtain 
special  manifestations  of  his  love.  They  were  favoured 
also  with  the  oracles  of  God,  containing  a  revdation^of 
his  will,  and  showing  how  they  were  to  walk  and 
please  God.  They  had  also  a  succession  of  prophets 
among  them  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  encourage  them. 
God  was  pleased  in  many  ways  to  uiterpose  for  deliver- 
ing them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  and, 
finally,  there  was  a  special  blessing  upon  their  land,  so 
that  it  brought  forth  plentifully,  and  was  the  glory  of 
all  lands. 

But  what  return  did  they  render  to  the  Lord  for  aU 
his  benefits?  They  often  forgot  God;  they  abused 
his  mercies ;  they  were  prone  to  foUow  after  the  abo^ 
minations  of  heathen  idolatry ;  they  trampled  the  divine 
authority  under  foot.  The  Lord  warned  them,  from 
time  to  time,  l>y  his  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  send- 
ing them,  that  judgments  were  bulging  over  them  for 
their  transgressions,  and  exhorting  to  repent  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,  who  was  yet  ready  to  heal  their  back- 
slidings,  and  to  love  them  freely.  But  they  would  not 
hearken ;  or  if  they  seemed  to  repent  for  a  time,  they 
soon  returned  again  to  their  evil  ways.  So  that  the 
Lord  cast  off  Israel,  and  gave  them  up  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  And  when  Judah  saw  what  had 
befallen  her  treacherous  sister  Israel,  but  repented  not, 
and  became  worse  even  than  Israel,  the  Lord  caused 
her  also  to  be  carried  away  captive.  Whoever  ifrill 
carefully  read  over  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, will  perceive  that  wickedness  bad  risen  to  a  very 
great  height  in  Judah,  and  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  many  warnings  that  were  given  them  of  coming 
judgment,  before  the  long  threatened  vengeance  was 
at  length  executed,  and  they  were  given  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  kmg  of  Babylon. 

But  it  will  be  useftil  here  to  notice  some  of  the 
wise  and  gracious  purposes  that  were  answered  by  tlds 
afflictive  dispensation.  For  while  it  was  evidently 
sent  as  a  severe  diastisement,  and  they  found  it  to  be 
so  in  their  sad  experience,  yet  God  is  pleased  to  make 
the  severest  chastisements  minister  to  the  spiritual 
good  of  his  people.  And,  therefore,  is  the  exhortatioa 
addressed  to  those  under  hb  chastening  rod :  "  Despae 
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Hot  dioa  ^e  ^Imlcnfaig  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when 
ikm  «rt  rebqked  of  him.  For  whom  the  ix>rd  lovetb 
h*  tiMitenetb,  and  scourgwth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
igmmth"  Such  gracicnts  purposes  as  these  were  an* 
•wvred  bf  this  dispensation.  They  were  much  more 
deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  privileges  which 
lliey  had  enjoyed  in  their  own  land,  \vhen  they  were 
ftr  a  tfane  deprived  of  them.  We  must  ail  be  aware 
bow  ready  we  are  to  undervalue  the  comforts  bestowed 
ttpoo  na,  espedally  when  we  have  long  had  the  enjoy- 
anent  of  them.  It  is  on  a  bed  of  sickness  that  we 
learn  the  value  of  health.  It  is  when  sleepless  nights 
irtt  appointed  to  us  that  we  can  estimate  the  value  of 
la  sound  sleep.  It  is  the  traveller  in  a  sandy  desert., 
iRidtr  a  scorching  son,  that  ean  estimate  the  value  of  a 
dMuight  of  cold  water.  Thus  the  captives  of  Jndah, 
when  in  the  land  of  Babylon,  were  led  to  form  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
their  own  land.  And  idtbough  they  had  but  lightly 
eateened  them,  when  they  had  enjoyed  them,  they 
longed  to  be  restored  to  them.  They  wept  when  they 
remembered  Zion.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
ain  would  be  embittered  to  them,  when  they  contem- 
plated it  as  the  procuring  cause  of  their  cabunities. 
Thay  would  be  led  to  a  serious  review  of  their  past 
lives,  to  see  wherein  they  had  ofifended  against  Qod,  to 
noum  over  their  transgressions,  and  provocations,  and 
baeksUdings,  and  to  acknowledge  them  before  God. 
And  the  book  of  Lamentations  would  be  a  help  to 
them  for  awakening  and  cherishing  that  sorrow,  and 
ooatrition,  and  humUialion  to  which  they  were  espe- 
cially called  at  that  time :  '*  The  Lord  is  righteous, 
for  I  have  rebelled  against  his  commandments.  Behold, 
O  Lord,  I  am  in  distress ;  my  bowels  are  troubled : 
my  heart  is  turned  within  me ;  for  I  have  grievously 
rebelled."  Again,  this  dispensation  was  fitted  to  pro* 
mote  amongst  them  a  spirit  of  prayer.  When  all  other 
refuges  fidled,  they  would  look  unto  the  Lord,  from 
whom  alone  help  could  come.  Thus  Daniel,  in  the 
land  of  his  captivity,  prayed  three  times  a-day,  with 
his  window  open,  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  And 
thus  in  the  Lamentations  the  godly  among  the  Jewish 
captives  ai-e  represented  as  acknowledging  their  trans- 
gressions, and  pleading  for  Qod's  returning  fiivour: 
**  The  crown  is  fiillen  from  our  head :  woe  unto  us,  that 
we  have  sinned  I  For  this,  our  heart  is  fiiiut ;  for  these 
things  our  eyes  are  dim.  Because  of  the  mountain  of 
Son,  which  u  desolate ;  the  foxes  walk  upon  it.  Thou, 
O  Lord,  remainest  for  ever ;  thy  throne  from  genera- 
tion to  generadon.  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  for 
0ver,  and  forsake  us  so  long  time  ?  Turn  thou  us  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned  s  renew  our  days 
as  of  old.  But  thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us ;  thou 
art  very  wroth  against  us." 

Thus  it  has,  in  part,  appeared  that  there  were  al« 
teviating  circumstances  connected  with  the  Babyloni&h 
eaptivity,  and  that  the  Lord  had  not  utterly  forsaken 
them.  But  the  subject  may  admit  of  feirther  illustra* 
tion.  They  had  among  them  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  so  fiff  as  they  were  then  written.  The  copies  might 
not  be  numerous:  but  they  would  be  more  highly 
prized,  and  more  carefully  perused  by  them,  when  they 
were  deprived  of  other  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed in  their  own  land.  They  had  still  the  liberty 
of  access  to  the  throne  of  grnce.  And  though  they 
were  then  far  removed  from  Jerusalem ;  yet  they  still 
poured  out  their  supplications  to  the  God  of  their 
ftthers,  having  their  eyes  directed  towards  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  And  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so, 
from  what  Solomon  had  stated  in  his  prayer,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  when  he  was  directed  by  the 
Spirit  to  aotidpale  the  mrj  case  in  which  they  were 
tlien  placed.  **  If  tbey  sin  against  thee,  (for  there  is 
BO  man  that  liveth  and  sinaeth  not ;)  and  thou  be  angry 
wMk  them,,  and  deliver  them  over  before  tb«ir  eoamies ; 


and  they  carry  them  away  captive  into  a  M  iri( 
or  near  ;  and  they  bethink  themselvef  in  the  U 
whither  they  are  carried  captive ;  and  prajr  unto  fba 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  pray  towirdi  t4 
land  which  thou  gavest  to  their  fathers,  sad  tomri 
the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the  kos4 
which  I  have  built  for  thy  name ;  then  besr  ilwa  froa 
the  heavens,  even  from  thy  d  welUng-plare,  their  {nvei 
and  siipplieation!*,  and  maintain  their  camr,  and  i&fH 
thy  people,  which  have  sinned  againbt  tbee."  lim 
had  also  the  ministrations  of  prophets,  as  Jeiexiili  id 
Exekiel.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  both  thew  pfopbet> 
and  more  particularly  Eicekiel,  were  directed  to  uwi 
much  upon  their  final  restoratio.*]  to  tbvir  onm  'u:»^ 
and  their  complete  deliverance  from  all  their  ene'^ 
This  was  fitted  to  soothe  and  comfort  them  under  i-c 
hardships  of  their  captivity.  He  that  inteodtid  to  at 
coropUsh  so  great  a  deliverance  tor  their  natiun,  ticed 
at  a  remote  period,  they  might  conclude,  woiilJ  m  t« 
unmindtul  of  them  in  the  depressed  drcuissiiR'-o  is 
which  they  were  then  placed.  It  wss  an  ailtVL^'ji 
of  their  distress,  too,  that  their  captivity  wss  liuiied 
to  a  certain  time.  And  though  the  period  ««*  l^ 
and  numbers  of  them  might  not  live  to  m  a> 
pire,  still  the  hope  of  deliverance  in  the  Lord*  r^ 
pointed  time  cheered  and  upheld  them.  Atia^i 
the  vision  of  deliverance  nuMht  seem  to  tarr}'  L^ 
they  were  still  encouraged  to  wait  for  it,  iii^i 
that,  in  the  appointed  time,  it  would  come  scd  vt>U 
not  tarry. 

It  only  remains,  in  closing  this  period  of  the  UtrA 
history,  to  follow  them  into  their  own  land  1;^^ 
when  the  period  of  their  captivity  was  expired  It^i 
were  apparently  many  obstructions  to  the  sccobi,I«> 
ment  of  the  promise  of  their  return  to  their  ova  Us 
which  were  ready  at  times  to  make  their  f^itb  ttir:.:. 
But  as  the  time  drew  nigli,  difficulties  were  refr^u^ 
The  mighty  empire  of  Babylon,  with  all  its  wea):a,»:i 
power,  and  resources,  that  seemed  desdned  to  Wi  lar 
ages,  was  suddenly  overturned,  and  was  suceeedcti '  j 
the  Persian  empire.  And  the  kings  of  Peisii  ^'j^/^^^ 
favour  to  the  captive  Jews.  And  they  not  os'y  p-'* 
mitted  their  return  to  their  own  land,  but  aidtd  ik? 
return,  and  restored  to  them  the  sacred  vesseU  iu;  to 
temple  service  that  had  been  taken  away  by  tbe  lu( 
of  Babylon.  And  when  at  length  a  royal  decree  «u 
published  for  rebuilding  the  city  and  temple ;  and  tti 
captives  were  made  free,  and  invited  and  encou.v' 
to  return  to  their  own  land  s  they  could  hardl/  ^  Uii 
the  joyful  tidings.  Their  mourning  wss  ioJurx/ 
turned  into  joy  and  thanksgiving.  '*  When  the  Ufi 
turned  the  captivity  of  his  people,  then  we  vtie  * 
men  that  dreamed.  Then  was  our  mouth  filltf^  '^-'^ 
laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing.  Theo  »id  'vt 
among  the  heathen.  The  Lord  bath  done  great  uu^ 
for  them.  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  d. 
whereof  we  are  glad." 

1.  What  a  striking  lesson  of  admohitioQ  sod  n'^ 
ing  is  addressed  to  us  by  the  subject  we  have  beifB  l'«* 
templating !  We  have  long  been  highly  lavoured  ttf^rf 
the  nations ;  we  have  been  distinguished  in  rer^H  i 
religious  privileges ;  we  have  bad  tiroes  of  grra  t» 
tional  prosperity;  we  have  experienced  amnjr  i^a^ 
deliverances  out  of  the  hands  of  oar  enemies;  «e  bi 
seen  the  flames  of  war  and  discord  spresdii)^  tf*'^ 
surrounding  nations,  while  we  have  bad  a  liroc  nt  cw^ 
parative  tranquillity  and  peace.  But  have  wc  ttauni 
uuto  the  Lord  according  to  his  betiofits  tonirti»  » ^ 
Alasl  no.  The  Lord  has  a  controversy  witk  i>.«n^ 
has  been  giving  warnings  of  judgmenta,  and  tek<1^  oi 
his  righteous  displeasure.  And  if  wo  tun  roA  w>to 
the  Lord,  with  our  whole  souls  and  our  vbuk  hc&rts 
we  have  ground  to  fear  that  tka  threatened  Uow  «iJ 
be  inflicted :  that  the  Lord  will  nemeve  our  esndk^i  i 
out  of  its  plaee ;  yea,  that  he  n^y  cause  as  to  b(  «> 
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trncted  hf  i/Mk  lawmwdim,  mi  fivew  iy>  t»  Hie  wUl 
4>f  our  onemicfi. 

2.  Trom  th«  subject  th*t  faei  been  under  'coniideni- 
tion  we  may  leern,  that  it  beccMies  as,  in  ail  the  meet 
trying  circuinetftnces  in  whioh  we  may  be  plaeed,  to  see 
the  Lord  •  band  in  what  beftftb  us,  and  to  acknowledjre 
tbat  our  sine  and  prorocationv  are  the  firett  procuring 
cause  of  trouble,  and  the  ground  df  God's  oontroveny 
mth  us.  We  are  to  acfcnowiedi^,  that  "Xi  are  puaiahed 
less  than  our  iniquities  ha:re  deserved ;  and  why  should 
a  living  man  coci) plain,  a  Ban  for  the  pwaiidinent  of  hk 
fins?  We  are  to  he  thankiii)  for  all  the  alleviating 
circumstances  whereby  th«!  liord  hath  been  fkleaaed  to 
sweeten  the  hitter  eup  of  affliction ;  and  we  are  espe- 
cinliy  to  desire,  that  e^  those  ^acious  purposes,  for 
which  affliction  ha«  been  sent,  may  be  answered  with 
rei^ard  to  os :  that  we  may  come  forth  from  the  for^ 
jiace  of  aAietioa  ae  gold  that  has  been  tried  in  the 
£re. 

3.  From  the  subject  tiut  has  been  under  ocmsidera. 
tion  we  may  ieara,  thai  one  strong  ground  of  enoeur* 
agement  and  support  to  the  people  of  God,  under  all 
their  own  personal  trials,  and  under  all  the  darkeA 
dispensations  of  Providence  as  affecting  the  Church,  is 
to  look  beyond  their  present  tossings  amidst  the  bil* 
lows  of  trials,  and  perplexities,  and  troubles,  to  the 
great  and  glorious  deliverance  which  shall  yet  be  aiv 
coinpliAhed  for  die  Church  and  people  of  God,  when 
God  will  finally  turn  the  captivity  of  his  people,  and 
establish  them  for  ever  in  their  own  land,  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  danger,  and  of  every  foe.  **  Oh  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted ;  be- 
hold, [  w\\\  lay  thy  stones  wich  fiiir  ooloursi  and  lay 
the  foundations  with  sapphires.  No  weapon  that  is 
formed  againistthee  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue 
tbat  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shsU 
condemn.  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  and  ^ir  righteousuesa  is  of  me,  aaith  the 
Lord!" 

INFANTICIDE  IN  THE   SOUTH   SEA 
ISLANDS, 

Tbis  practice  did  not  prevail  either  at  the  Navigators 
or  Hcrvey  groups ;  but  the  extent  to  whidi  it  was 
carried  at  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Islands  almost  ex- 
ceeds credibility.  Of  this,  however^  I  may  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  estiouite  by  selecting  a  few  out  of 
numberless  circumstances  which  have  come  within  my 
own  knowledge.  Generally,  I  may  state  that,  in  the 
last-mentioned  group,  I  never  converited  with  a  female 
that  had  borne  children  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  who  had  not  deitroyed  some  of  them, 
and  frequently  as  many  as  from  five  to  ten.  During 
the  visit  of  the  deputation,  our  respected  friend,  G. 
Bennett,  Esq.,  was  our  guest  for  three  or  four  months ; 
and,  OD  one  occasion,  while  converting  on  the  subject, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  tliis  cruel  system  had  prevailed. 
Three  women  were  sitting  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
making  European  garments,  under  Mrs  W.'s  direction ; 
and,  after  replying  to  Mr  Bennett's  inquiries,  I  said, 
**  I  have  no  doubt  but  tbat  each  of  these  women  have 
destroyed  some  of  their  children."  Looking  at  them 
^i-ith  an  expression  of  surprise  and  incredulity,  Mr  B. 
exclaimed,  **  Impossible !  such  motherly  respectable 
women*  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  so  great  an 
atrocity."  *<  Well,"  I  added,  **  we'U  ask  them.''  Ad. 
dres^ng  the  first,  I  said  to  her,  *'  Friend,  how  many 
children  have  you  destroyed  ?  "  She  was  startled  at 
my  question,  and  at  first  chai^d  me  with  unkindness, 

*  It  is  a  fiiat,  wMea  I  have  often  siMetved,  sad  ene  Worthy  of 
•pccia)  notkt,  that  tbn  Influence  of  rtUglun  is  manifefted,  not  only 
tn  the  character,  but  even  in  the  countewince,  by  changing  the 
wi\d  ami  vacant  •Care  of  the  lavAge  into  the  mild  exprestlon  of  the 
CJtfiitaaa. 


HI  immrMng  up  nr  fceliiigv  >fa^  vnQging  4m  i 
tion  of  her  babes  to  her  leiucwrtnanee ;  tot,  upon  i 
ing  the  object  of  my  inqoiry,  she  rapBed,  wil3k«  lUteriaf 
voce,  **  I  have  destroyed  nine."  The  seoond,  iMth 
eyes  soAised  with  tears,  said,  **  I  havedestroyed  levm ; " 
and  the  diird  informed  us  that  she  bad  deatroyad  fire* 
Thus  three  faidtviduals,  casually  selected,  had  killed 
one<aad-^wenty  children  I — ^but  I  am  happy  to  add,  ch«l 
theae  mothers  were,  at  the  time  «f  this  ooBVcnatioii» 
and  eonthMod  to  be  so  lo»g  aa  I  knew  them,  rmrnkitant 
members  of  my  chareh. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  caUed  to  vieit  the  «4ll 
of  a  chief  in  dying  drcnmatances.  She  had  preifessed 
Christianity  for  many  years,  had  learnt  ta  read  whm 
neariy  atxty,  and  was  a  very  aetive  teacher  in  wm  wM^ 
sdiooL  in  the  prospect  of  death,  the  aeat  a  pffeswng 
request  timt  I  would  viatt  her  waiediateiy ;  «idt  en 
entering  her  apartment,  she  exehdMed,  ^  O,  eervmt  ef 
God  t  come  and  tell  me  what  I  must  do.**  Percaivang 
that  ehe  was  suffisring  great  mental  distress^  I  inquired 
the  cause  of  it,  when  she  repHed,  <*  I  am  about  to  die, 
I  am  about  to  die."  '<  Wdl,"  I  roomed,  **  if  it  be  «e. . 
what  creates  this  agony  ef  udndF"  *'Ohl  my  sh», 
my  sins,"  she  cried ;  **  I  am  about  to  die."  I  «han 
inquired  what  the  particular  sins  were  whach  eagraetly 
distressed  her,  when  she  exclaimed,  **  Ob  iny«liildren, 
my  murdered  children !  I  am  about  to  die,  and  I  shaU 
meet  them  all  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Ohrist.*'  Upon 
this  I  inquired  how  many  children  she  had  destroyed, 
and,  to  my  astonshnent,  she  repbed,  **  I  have  destroyed 
sixteen  1  and  now  I  am  about  to  die."  Aa  eoon  aa  aif 
feelings  would  allow  me,  I  began  te  reason  wkh  her« 
and  urged  the  conaideration  that  she  htA  done  this 
when  a  heathen,  and  dnrii^  **  the  times  of  ignorance, 
which  God  winked  at ;  "  but  this  affetded  her  no  con* 
solarion,  and  again  she  gave  vent  Co  her  agoaused  feel* 
inga  by  exclaiming,  ^  Oh.my  children,  my  children  1** 
I  then  directed  her  to  *<  the  fiathful  saying,  whidi  it 
worthy  of  aH  acceptation,  that  CSiriat  Jeaua  emne  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners."  This  imparted  a  little 
comfort ;  and  after  visiting  her  frequency,  and  direct* 
ing  her  thoiq^ts  to  that  blood  whieh  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,  I  succeeded,  by  the  bleaamg  of  God,  in  tnn* 
quillizing  her  troubled  spirit ;  and  she  died,  about  eight 
days  after  my  first  interview,  anwnated  with  the  hope 
**  that  her  sins,  though  nmny,  weuld  all  he  foigiven 
her."  And  what,  but  the  Gospd,  could  have  bnovght 
soch  consohition  ?  I  believe  that,  without  the  grand 
truth  of  pardon  by  the  bh)od  of  Christ,  I  might  have 
reaaoned  with  her  from  that  time  te  the  preaentia 
vain.  But  I  forbear  ail  comment ;  for  if  aueh  foeia 
foil  to  demonstrate  the  valne  of  ■saaiena,  no  obeti'sni 
tioiia  of  mine  will  do  ao. 

Frequently  have  our  foelings  been  meat  powerfoUf 
excited,  at  the  examination  of  our  arhool  diildreni 
and  scenes  more  affecting  than  some  which  have  beett 
witnessed  on  such  oeoaaiona  it  is  aearoely  poarible  tm 
conceive.  One  of  theae,  which  ooeurrcd  at  my  owft 
stetion  at  Saiatea,  1  will  briefly  desoriba.  Upwwdt  ef 
six  hundred  children  were  present.  A  foeat  waa  pre* 
pared  for  them,  and  they  walked  through  the  aettfo* 
meat  in  procession,  moat  of  them  dresaed  in  Eufopeett 
garments,  with  little  hats  and  bonneta  made  by  those 
very  parents  who  would  have  destroyed  them,  had  not 
Christianity  come  to  their  reaoae.  The  ehUdren  a^ed 
much  to  the  intcreat  of  the  day,  by  preparing  flage 
with  such  motcos  as  the  foUewing  t  <*  Whet  a  bietslttg 
the  Gospel  isl"  '<  The  Oiristiaaa  of  finghmd  tent 
us  the  GospeL"  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Ae  Gotpd,  wO 
should  have  been  destroyed  aa  toon  aa  We  irere  boffli** 
On  some,  texts  of  Scripture  were  hiseribdd :  "  BehoM 
the  Lemb  of  God,  whieh  tnketb  nwty  tht  Hn  bf  lU 
world  1"  "  Soffer  Kttle  children  to  eome  ufitd  rtie.*' 
and  other  similar  pusages.  Insensible  indeed  must  hd 
have  been,  who  coulu  have  witnessed  aoek  •  i 
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iviUioat  the  UVeKefit  feelinfcs  of  delight.  After  pro- 
ceeding t]iroiigh  the  settlciueiit,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  spMiouB  chspel,  and  opened  service  hy  wnging 
the  Jubilee  hymn  in  the  native  language.  The  vener- 
able  old  king  then  took  the  chair.  He  had  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  and  had  led  fierce  n-arriors  to  the 
"  battle  and  the  fight/*  but  he  evidently  felt  that  be  had 
nerer  occupied  a  station  so  delightful  or  honouraUe  as 
that  of  presiding  at  the  examination  of  the  children  of 
hie  people.  These  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  parents  occupied  the  outer  seats.  Each 
dass  was  then  adled  up  and  examined,  and  after  thia, 
individuals  from  the  different  classes  were  selected, 
and  questioned  by  the  Missionary.  While  this  was 
proceeding,  the  appearance  of  the  parents  was  most 
affeeting.  The  eyes  of  some  were  gleaming  with  de- 
light, as  the  &ther  said  to  the  mother,  or  the  mother 
to  the  father,  '*  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  spared  our 
dear  girl  1 "  Others,  with  saddened  countenances,  and 
faltering  voices,  lamented  in  bitterness  that  they  had 
not  saved  theirs ;  and  the  silent  tear,  ns  it  stole  down 
the  cheeks  of  many,  told  the  painful  tale  that  all  their 
children  were  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of  our  proceed- 
ings, a  venerable  chieftain,  grey  with  age,  arose,  and 
with  impassioned  look  and  manner,  exclaimed,  **  Let 
roe  speak ;  I  must  speak ! "  On  obtaining  permission, 
he  thus  proceeded  :  **  Oh  that  I  had  known  that  the 
Gospel  was  coming  1  oh  that  I  had  known  that  these 
blessings  were  in  store  for  us,  then  I  should  have  saved 
my  children,  and  they  would  have  been  among  this 
happy  group,  repeating  these  precious  truths ;  but,  alas  1 
I  destroyed  them  all,  I  have  not  one  left."*  Turning 
to  the  chairman,  who  was  also  a  relative,  he  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  exclaimed,  **  Tou,  my  brother,  saw 
me  kill  child  after  child,  but  you  never  seized  this 
murderous  hand,  and  said,  '  Stay,  brother,  God  is 
about  to  bless  us ;  the  Goapel  of  salvation  is  coming 
to  our  shores.' "  Then  he  cursed  the  gods  which 
they  formerly  worshipped,  and  added,  *'  It  was  you 
that  infused  this  savage  disposition  into  us,  and  now 
I  shall  die  childless,  although  I  have  been  the  fiithcr 
of  nineteen  children."  Aifter  this  he  sat  down, 
and  in  a  flood  of  tears,  gave  vent  to  his  agonized 
feelings. 

This  scene  occurred  in  my  own  place  of  worship. 
1  saw  the  man,  and  heard  him  utter  these  expressions. 
I  shall  leave  the  fact  to  speak  for  itself.  Many  other  in- 
stances equally  affecting  might  be  added,  but  1  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  but  one  more.  This  related 
to  a  chief  woman,  who  had  been  united  in  marriage  to 
a  man  of  inferior  rank ;  and  it  was  the  universal  custom 
to  destroy  the  diildren  of  such  an  union.  The  first  babe 
was  born  and  put  to  death.  The  &ther  wished  the  se- 
cond to  be  spared,  but  the  mother,  and  the  mother's 
relatives,  demanded  its  destruction.  The  third  was  a 
fine  girl.  The  father  pleaded  and  entreated  that  it 
might  be  saved,  for  his  bowels  yearned  over  it,  but  the 
mother,  and  the  mother  s  relatives  again  carried  their 
point,  and  the  babe  was  doomed  to  die.  One  of  the 
numerous  modes  of  infanticide  was,  to  put  the  bd[>e  in 
a  hole  covered  with  u  plank  to  keep  the  earth  from 
pressing  it,  and  to  leave  it  there  to  perish.  This  method 
was  adopted  in  the  present  instance.  The  fiither  ^ap. 
pened  to  be  in  the  mountains  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth  and  intennent;  but,  on  his  return,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  opened  the  grave,  and  finding  that  the  babe 
was  not  dead,  he  took  her  up,  and  gave  her  in  chaige  to 
his  brother  and  sister,  by  whom  she  was  conveyed  to 
the  island  of  Aimeo,  about  seventy  miles  distant,  where 
they  trained  her  up.    The  husband  died,  without  hav- 

S informed  his  wife  that  their  daughter  was  still  alive, 
er  Chcistiaaity  was  embraced,  the  mother  was,  on 
•  Thitcbitr  nwan  Mlal  of  the  higbctt  nude,  and  the  Uwi  of  bla 
dsM  requirvd  the  detcruction  of  all  bit  children.     In  tbi>  infamout 
•gtoty  there  wareajrariety  of  crdert,  not  unlike  thme  whicb  exist 


one  occasion,  bewailing  most  bitterly  llie  destractioi  of 
her  children  ;  when  a  woman  who  happened  to  be  ^t^ 
sent,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  fiirt  of  the  child's 
disinterment,  astonished  and  overwhelmed  her  vnik 
the  announcement,  that  her  daughter  had  been  aared, 
and  was  yet  living  at  Aimeo.  A  short  time  after  re- 
ceiving this  extraordinary  intelligence,  she  sailed  to 
Aimeo,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  hurried  with  excited 
feelings  to  the  house  of  her  rek^ves,  and  as  she  ap- 
proached it,  beheld  with  wonder  and  delight,  a  fine 
young  girl  standing  in  the  doorway.  At  once  she  re- 
cognised her  own  image  in  the  countenance  of  the  ehild. 
It  was  her  daughter.  Sbe  clasped  her  to  her  boson; 
but  1  must  leave  imagination  to  fill  up  the  scene  as  she 
exclaimed,  *'  Rejdce  with  me,  for  this  my  daagfater 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again.'*  The  rootiier  is  gone  to 
her  rest,  but  her  daughter  is,  at  the  present  time,  u 
active  teacher  in  our  schools,  and  a  consistent  member 
of  a  Christian  Church  I 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  inhunaan  practice  afford 
an  affecting  comment  upon  that  passage,  "  The  dark 
places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  ernelty/ 
The  first  cause  alleged  was  their  wars.  These  were  so 
frequent,  sudden,  and  desolating,  that  mothers  have 
often  told  me,  that  to  avoid  the  horrors  and  distreai 
thus  entailed  on  those  who  had  families,  they  destroted 
many  of  their  children. 

A  second  cause,  us  we  have  already  intimated,  was 
inequality  of  station.  If  a  woman  of  rank  was  united 
to  a  man  of  inferior  grade,  the  destruction  of  two,  foor, 
or  six  infiuits  was  required,  lo  raise  him  to  an  equality 
with  her ;  and  when  this  had  been  effected,  the  suc- 
ceeding children  wore  spared. 

A  third  reason  adduced  for  the  practice  xvm,  that 
nursing  impaired  the  personal  attractions  of  the  mother, 
and  curtailed  the  period  during  which  her  beauty  would 
continue  to  bloom. 

The  modes  by  which  they  perpetrated  this  deed  of 
darkness  were  truly  affecting.  Sometimes  they  put  a 
wet  cloth  upon  the  infant's  mouth ;  at  others,  they 
pinched  their  little  throats  until  they  expired.  A  third 
method  was  to  bury  them  alive.  And  a  fourth  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  brutal  The  moment  the  child  was 
born,  they  broke  the  first  joints  of  its  fingers  and  toes, 
and  then  the  second.  It  the  infant  survived  this  agooix- 
ing  pror.*esB,  Ibcy  dislocated  its  ankles  and  the  AVrists; 
and  if  the  powers  of  endurance  still  continued,  the 
knee  and  elbow  joints  were  then  broken.  This 
woidd  generally  terminate  the  tortures  of  the  little 
sufferer ;  but  if  not,  they  would  resort  to  the  second 
method  of  strangulation.  We  had  a  servant  in  oar 
employ  for  fifteen  years,  who  previously  performed  in- 
fanticide  as  her  trade ;  and  we  have  many  rimes  lis- 
tened with  feelings  of  the  deepest  agony,  while  she  has 
described  the  maimer  in  which  she  perpetrated  the 
horrid  deed. 

What  e  truly  affecting  picture  do  the^  facts  exhibit 
of  human  nature,  where  the  light  of  divine  truth  has 
not  beamed  upon  its  darkness — where  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  has  not  exercised  its  benign  influence! 
They  show  that  the  sun  may  shine  for  nges,  with  all  hh 
boundless  beneficence,  and  yet  fhil  to  kindle  in  rnan  a 
spirit  of  benevolence ;  that  the  earth  may  pour  forth 
her  abundance,  and  not  teach  man  kindness ;  that  the 
brute  creation,  impelled  only  by  instinct,  msy  exhibit 
parental  fondness,  and  man  fail  to  learn  the  lesson. 
By  no  species  of  ingenuity  could  we  instruct  the  bessts  of 
the  field  thus  barbarously  to  destroy  their  young,  tveti 
the  ferocious  tiger  prowls  the  fore«t  for  th«r  support, 
and  the  savage  bear  will  fearlessly  meet  death  in  their 
defence.  But  the  facts  now  stated  are  only  in  harroonr 
with  innumerable  others,  which  prove  that,  in  ever; 
place,  and  under  all  circumstances,  men  need  the  Go^• 
pel.  Whether  you  find  them  upon  the  pinnacle  c 
civilization,  or  hi  the  vortex  of  barbarism;  inhshitip' 
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tiie  deniely  populAted  cide«  of  the  East,  or  roamiog  the 
wilds  of  an  African  wilderness  ;  whether  on  the  wide 
cootinenty  or  the  fertile  isUndii  of  the  sea ;  surrounded 
by  the  icy  barriers  of  the  poles,  or  basking  beneath  a 
tropical  sun ;  ail  need  the  Gospel ;  and  nothing  but  the 
Gospel  can  elevate  them  from  the  degradation  into 
which  they  have  been  sunk  by  superstition  and  sin. 
You  may  introduce  among  them  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  by  these  means  refine  their  taste,  and  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  intellectual  viaion ;  you  may  convey  to 
them  our  unrivalled  constitution,  modified  and  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  thus  throw  a  stronger 
s«fe-guard  around  their  persons  and  property,  and  ele- 
vate them  from  a  state  of  barbarous  vassalage,  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  a  free  people ;  but  if  you  with- 
hold the  Gospel,  you  leave  them  still  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  demoralizing  and  sanguinary  superstition, 
aliens  from  God,  and  ignorant  of  the  great  scheme  of 
redemption  through  \m  Son. 

Let  science,  then,  go  witli  her  discoveries ;  and 
philosophy  with  her  ^visdom ;  and  law,  with  her  equit- 
nble  sanctions  and  social  benefits ;  and  let  them  exert 
their  united  influence  to  bless  and  elevate  our  degraded 
world ;  but  let  it  be  the  honour  and  ambition  of  the 
Christian  to  convey  that  glorious  Gospel,  by  which 
alone  the  regeneration  and  happiness  of  mankind  can 
be  fully  and  permanently  secured. 

From  TUllianis'  Narrative  of  Miufonary  Enterprises  in  the 
5;oach  Ses  Islands,— a  book  which  abounds  in  the  most  interesting 
dcKcripUon  of  (acts  which  came  under  the  Author's  notice  during  a 
lung  residence  in  the  Islands. 


THE  APPALLING  NATURE  OF  DEATH,  AND  THE 
BELIEVER'S  SUPPORT  UNDER  IT: 

A  DISCOURSE.' 

By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Blackwood, 

Mmitler  ^  the  Scotch  Church,  Maryport,  Cumberland, 

"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  vullc'v  of  the  shadow 
of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me ; 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." — Psalm 
xxiii.  4. 

I  HAVE  often  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of 
fleath,  and  I  have  done  so,  because,  while  in  itself 
it  is  more  important  than  any  other,  there  is  none 
on  which  our  thoughts  arc  more  unwilling^  to 
dwell.  Every  one  who  has  passed  the  very  limits 
of  infancy  knows,  with  undoubted  certainty, 
that  he  is  appointed  to  die.  And  yet,  with  this 
knowledge,  it  is  matter  of  familiar  observation 
that  death  is  to  few  the  theme  of  solemn  and 
habitual  consideration.  It  ranks  amongst  the 
articles  of  their  helief,  so  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  BO  vain  and  foolish  as  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
an  exemption  from  the  operations  of  that  law 
which  consigns  our  bodies  to  darkness  and  to 
dust.  And  yet,  with  this  general  conviction  which 
mankind  entertain  of  their  mortality,  how  lament- 
ably small  is  the  number  of  those  who  dwell  on 
this  topic  so  frequently  and  with  such  devout  and 
earnest  thought,  as  to  invest  it  with  a  salutary 
influence  over  their  mind,  and  to  give  to  it  a  practi- 
cal command  over  their  habits  and  their  history. 
There  is  an  innr^te  aversion  in  our  nature  to  the 
consideration  of  death.  It  exhibits  to  the  eye  of 
the  imagination  so  many  images  of  sorrow  and  of 
gloom.  It  is  accompanied  with  so  many  circum- 
stances calculated  to  revolt  and  even  to  sicken  our 

*  Preached  on  occaalou  of  the  death  of  Robert  Aitkin,  a  bio* 
graphical  eketch  or  wboin  appean  in  our  present  number. 


sensibilities.  It  raggests  to  us  so  much  from  whick 
we  shrink  with  instinctive  recoil,  and  on  which 
our  mind  cannot  dwell  vnthout  being  ioipressed 
with  sentiments  of  sad  and  melancholy  interest, 
that  we  are  eager  to  make  our  escape  from  this 
dark  contemplation,  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  is  ob» 
traded  on  us  with  a  disturbing  effect,  we  seek  to  dis- 
miss it,  and  to  efiiice  its  impressitHis  amid  the 
bustle  and  levities  of  the  world.  But,  is  it  proper 
or  reasonable  that  this  subject  should  meet  such 
treatment  at  our  hand?  Death  i?,  beyond  ail 
question,  a  matter  to  us  of  the  very  last  importance* 
It  removes  us  from  the  scene  of  our  present 
existence.  It  breaks  our  connection  for  ever  with 
the  things  of  time.  It  closes  that  period  of  trial 
and  probation  which  the  providence  of  our  wise 
and  gracious  Creator  has  here  appointed  us  to  ful- 
fil. It  introduces  us  to  that  world  of  spirits  for 
which  we  were  originally  destined,  and  where  our 
doom  will  be  irrevocably  determined,  according  to 
the  principles  which  have  guided  us,  and  the  con- 
duct we  have  maintained  in  this  preparatory  sti^ 
of  our  being.  And  is  it  proper  or  reasonable,  then, 
that  an  event  so  momentous  io  itself,  and  whose 
consequences  expand  themselves  over  the  whole 
range  of  a  coming  eternity,  should  be  dismissed 
from  our  thoughts  as  unwelcome  and  offensive! 
and  so  seldom  dwelt  upon  with  solemn  and  earnest 
considerotion  ?  Did  all  of  us  cease  to  exist  when  our 
breath  has  departed, — did  the  infliction  of  that  stroke 
which  terminates  our  present  life  involve  in  it  the 
subversion  of  onr  eyetj  interest, — ^were  there  no 
other  region  to  which  we  were  removed,  and  bad 
we  nothing,  therefore,  to  anticipate  beyond  the 
period  which  closes  our  eyes  on  this  sublunary 
scene,  then  would  it  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of 
prudence  to  avert  our  minds  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  death,  and  to  say,  *'  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  Yesl  but  there  is  in  these 
frail  and  short-lived  tenements  of  flesh  and  blood  a 
soul  of  immortality,  which  death  cannot  touch. 
Our  spirits  are  destined  to  survive  the  dissolution 
of  this  corporeal  frame-work,  and  to  expatiate  with 
improved  and  renovated  powers  -over  another  and 
a  wider  scene.  This  is  not  the  place  of  our 
abiding  residence.  We  are  here  only  travelling 
to  our  true  and  everlasting  home,  and  according 
to  the  sentiments  we  have  cherished,  and  the  part 
we  have  performed  in  this  lower  world,  will  death 
award  us  our  habitation  either  in  the  paradise  of 
God,  or  in  the  r^ions  oi  darkness  and  despair. 
And  why,  then,  should  we  be  so  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  an  event  of  such  weighty  and 
aflecting  interest  ?  Why  should  we  htirry  away 
our  minds  from  the  contemplation  of  it,  as  from 
an  object  of  severe  and  invincible  aversbn  ?  Why, 
amid  the  busy  engrossment  of  onr  powers  with  the 
concerns  of  earthliness,  should  we  bury  ourselves 
in  so  profound  an  oblivion  of  that  catastrophe 
which  sets  us  loose  from  every  present  interest, 
and  which  transfers  us  to  the  realms  of  immortality  ? 
Will  the  terror  of  those  circumstances  with  which 
it  is  accompanied,  or  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect 
under  which  our  fancy  rv'preseAts  it,  justify  us  ia 
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ibitttii^  np  tvtry  aranv*  by  which  the  thought  of 
it  tarn  giin  access  to  our  minds,  while  in  il»elf  it 
il  to  Ad«qciii»  and  in  ita  resullA  so  roomeotona  ?  O 
the  wretched  infatiiation  of  man  I  to  alamber  away 
hia  dajra  in  an  almost  total  oblivion  of  death,  and 
to  give  all  bis  attention  and  his  care  to  the  interests 
of  this  vaiii  and  perishing  world !     Let  us  advert, 

I.  To  the  daseriptioQ  which  is  here  given  us 
of  deatk 

The  Psalmist  does  not,  hy  any  means,  profess 
an  insensibility  to  the  solemnity  of  this  event, 
or  speak  of  it  as  if  there  were  no  terrors  accom- 
panying it.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  description 
which  he  gires  of  it  supposes  that  it  presented  to 
bim  a  formidable  aspect,  and  that,  in  itself,  he 
regarded  it  as  the  proper  ol^ect  of  dread  and 
alarm.  That  man  rou8t  have  reached  the  last 
stage  of  moral  insensibility,  or  must  have  extin* 
guifihed  the  natural  sentiments  of  bis  lieart  by  im- 
bibing the  opinions  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  whose 
mind  the  thought  of  death  does  not  strike  with  dis- 
may, and  on  whom  it  does  not  produce  an  impression 
(rf  deepest  solemnity.  The  Psalmist  here  paints 
it  in  the  darkest  and  moat  gloomy  colours,  and  if 
he  ri^es  superior  to  the  apprehension  of  it,  it  is 
because  he  entertained  the  conviction  that  be  was 
shielded  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  from  the 
dangers  which  attended  him,  and  because  he  en- 
joyed the  communications  of  his  grace.  In  what- 
ever light  we  view  death,  it  is  clothed,  to  our 
imagination,  with  terror,  and  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite in  us  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe.  If  we 
t«gard  it  aa  the  termination  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence, even  in  this  aspect  of  it,  it  is  an  object  of 
sad  and  melancholy  contemp^tion,  and  touches 
the  springs  of  inward  sensibility.  It  breaks  those 
numerous  and  powerful  ties  which  bind  us  to  onr 
present  abode,  and  puts  a  final  period  to  all  our  pre- 
sent joys  and  hopes.  There  is  in  our  nature  a 
principle  of  attachment  to  the  things  around  ns ; 
our  hearts  contract  a  liking  and  an  affinity  to  a 
scene  with  whidi  we  have  long  been  familiar. 
£ven  though  it  may  once  have  carried  no  charm 
to  our  inward  a&ctions,  though  we  could  look  on 
it  without  one  emotion  of  admiration  or  delight, 
yet  if  there  be  nothing  in  it  to  pain  or  revolt  our 
sensibilities,  we  will,  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  having  the  inte- 
rest of  our  mind  ever  kept  awake  with  its  objects 
and  events,  entertain  for  it  some  meaaure  of  re- 
gard, and  melt  into  sadness  when  we  are  called 
to  bid  it  a  lasting  farewell*  We  all  experience 
the  ciperation  of  this  principle  in  re^ct  to  that 
worUi  which  is  the  scene  of  our  present  residence* 
Our  mind  and  our  feelings  have  become  fami- 
liarised to  its  objects ;  they  are  established  in  our 
affections,  and  we  have  the  practical  impression 
thatf  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  our  proper  home. 
At  deatbf  however,  every  tie  which  binds  us  to  earth 
must  be  rent  asunder ;  every  pursuit  which  bad 
hitherto  occupied  our  attention  here  will  be  brought 
to  a  tenninatioOf  and  the  busy  sod  restless  activity 
of  earthly  paasions  will  be  hushed  into  perpetwd 
r«pase.    The  pun  wiU  contimie  to  enlighten  our 


workl,  but  it  will  never  brighten  «p  the  Ubm 
of  the  grave.  The  tumult  of  biisino8«i7i9^. 
tinne  to  be  heard,  but  it  will  never  hresk  ^ 
silence  of  the  grave.  The  seasons  will  coniri 
to  roll  in  grateful  succession  over  the  fitcti  (i  Lf 
ture,  and  the  earth  will  smile  with  its  aas^tow^ 
beauty,  but  they  carry  with  them  no  chstm  t) 
soften  or  relieve  the  desolation  of  the^n.  Oc* 
dwellingA  will  still  bo  peopled  with  inhabitirN 
and  our  streets  be  crowded  with  a  livinj  ^z  -^ 
tion,  but  wa  have  been  cast  out  from  the  h2'  .^ 
tions  of  men,  and  lie  cold  and  insensible  u  :ii 
dark  and  lonesome  grave.  This  is  sn  object  i.' 
sad  and  melancholy  contemplation, — to  bid  vin 
to  all  which  now  occupies  and  interests  oor  bv.' 
to  be  cut  off  from  among  men  as  thou^  ^^  L 
never  been,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  tb^  n^T-  - 
bouse,  where  we  shall  slumber  in  the  i^A  i 
everlasting  oblivion  I  **  Lord,  make  me  to  w 
mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my  daySy  "^^  t 
is ;  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.  BrtrH 
thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  hand-hrearitL  :i 
mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thcc:  Terilyfv 
man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  Sw 
every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show ;  bsrelv  iL 
are  disquieted  in  vain :  he  heapeth  up  ricbes,  M 
knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them." 

But  death  also  breaks  the  nearest  snd  tbc  dwr 
ties  of  earthly  relationship,  and  thi§  is  one  ci  ^» 
most  melancholy  and  forbidding  features.  ^*^ 
must  then  leave  those  to  whom  our  hevts  vt-v 
united  by  the  strongest  sympathies  of  redfrc:- 
endearment,  and  <*  with  whoee  existence  oar  o^^ 
seemed  in^parably  entwined."  It  is  de&tfa  a.  - 
which  can  extinguish  the  warmth  of  frieiidKU 
and  seal  up  the  springs  of  tender  sensibility.  In- 
til  the  pulse  of  life  has  ceased  to  throb,  thege:^' 
current  of  afifection  will  never  cease  to  ttD;v  it- 
wards  its  objects,  and  to  melt  the  bosom  la  L-'- 
liness  and  good  will.  And  box  severe,  then,  'i' 
anguish  which  it  must  occasion,  to  be  k'jri!^ 
away  from  the  embrace  of  those,  in  the  rordialii^  ■ 
whose  attachment  our  hearts  could  ever  pi^ 
and  whose  presence  and  intercourse  sbed  'i  wrj 
and  cheerful  light  over  the  path  of  our  e&ru.i 
history  I  It  may  be,  a  parent  must  ahandoo  tie 
offspring  of  his  love,  who  arc  ready  to  mc^- 
<*  his  parting  breath,  and  to  close  bis  be^^' 
eye,"  to  the  mercy  of  a  selfish  world,  in  igtwurt 
whither  the  current  of  life  may  carry  ibeoi,  i* 
what  protection  may  be  afforded  them  agsio^t  h 
corrupt  and  ensnaring  power.  It  may  bea  cb  < 
who  IS  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  the  prent*  ^\-^ 
watched  his  infant  slumbers,  who  were  tbe  ft'-- 
ful  and  devoted  guardians  of  his  youth,  and  viiiV 
countenance  was  ever  bright  with  the  smile  - 
kindness  and  benignity  towards  him.  It  nu;  ^' 
a  brother  or  a  sister,  cut  down  in  the  flo«^  <"' 
their  youth,  and  torn  from  a  weeping  familT.airul 
the  sympathies  of  who^se  friendship  tberb*le^'.' 
been  nursed,  and  by  whom  they  had  \m  tfa\"'^ 
in  the  way  which  leads  to  God  and  imioDrtW^' 
O  there  is  no  son'ow  bke  unto  this  sorrow,  * 
leave  behind  us  the  obiects  of  oar  wsnoctf  i^ 
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9M  tendfTMt  Ttptfdf  and  to  tfead  singly  ftntl  alone 
through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  tfcath  1" 
-  There  is,  besides,  a  shock  which  nature  is  appre- 
hended to  sustain  at  the  moment  of  departure,  and 
which  it  is  painful  for  us  to  endure.  The  spirit 
must  be  dislodged  from  that  corporeal  tenement 
in  which  it  has  so  long  resided,  and  by  means  of 
uhich  it  has  maintained  all  its  intercourse  and 
communication  with  the  outward  and  visible  world. 
The  dissolution  of  this  relationship  is  a  violence 
done  to  the  whole  framework  of  our  system,  and 
is,  in  many  instances,  attended  with  the  severest 
agonies  of  bodily  pain.  The  body  is  not  regarded 
by  us  as  an  incumbrance  to  the  spirit,  which  it  is 
desirous  to  thniw  off,  and  from  which  it  would  be 
glad  to  make  its  escape*  There  is  an  intimacy 
produced  between  them»  as  the  result  of  that  con* 
stant  intercourse  which  is  now  maintained,  and 
that  strong  and  powerful  tie  which  connects  them 
with  each  other;  audit  is  painful,  therefore,  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  separation,  and  still  more 
painful  when  the  moment  arrives  in  which  they 
must  be  rent  asunder,  and  their  union  dissolved. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  death  presents  to  us 
so  formidable  an  aspect,  and  why  we  recoil  from 
it  with  feelings  of  such  painful  aversion,  is  the 
darkness  resting  on  the  scene  which  lies  be- 
fore. We  are  then  on  the  conftnes  of  a  mysteri- 
ous region  which  all  must  enter,  bnt  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  has  ever  yet  returned,  to  de- 
clare to  us  "  the  reception  which  he  found,  or  the 
objects  which  he  met  with  there."  The  concep- 
tions we  have  formed  of  it  are  vague  and  imper- 
fect, and  do  not  at  all  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
sense,  but  can  only  be  reached  through  the  more 
obscure  and  indeterminate  medium  of  faith.  But 
one  thing  our  conscience  leads  us  to  anticipate, 
and  the  discoveries  of  revelation  give  certainty  to 
the  intimation, — that  we  must  then  be  ushered 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Most  High — 
that  our  last  and  solemn  account  must  be  given 
in — that  the  whole  secrecies  of  our  inward  charac- 
ter must  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  unspotted 
purity — and  that  we  are  to  have  pronounced  on 
lis  that  doom  which  will  determine  our  condition 
through  eternity.  Say  if  death  is  not,  in  any 
point  of  view,  a  sad  and  awful  contemplation? 
jBut  when  regarded  as  the  gate  which  opens  into 
eternity,  as  the  season  when  we  are  thus  to  be 
called  into  the  presence  of  our  God  and  Judge, 
and  when  our  everlasting  fate  is  to  be  sealed,  is 
it  wonderful  that  it  should  be  invested  with  a  me- 
lancholy gloom  in  the  view  of  all  of  us,  and  that 
it  should  be  denominated  "  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death !  **  But  I  gladly  hasten  to  the  more 
agreeable  part  of  our  subject,  and  consider, 

II.  The  support  and  consolation  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  hour  of  death. 

It  was  the  Psalmist's  confidence  in  God,  as  he 
declares,  which  enabled  him  to  anticipate  death 
without  dismay ;  and  it  is  this  alone  which  can 
give  composure  or  elevation  to  the  spirit  when 
we  pass  throu^rh  its  dark  valley.  We  must  cher- 
ish the  «ense  of  our  interebt  in  the  divine  favour, 


ziml  be  willui|r  t0  cofhmU  «u#s4llves  to  Iht  imfk% 
disposal,  in  the  persnaaioft  thai  the  ex«rcis#  ^ 
divine  power  and  goodness  will  seoure  us  againit: 
every  evil,  as  we  have  nothing  on  whieh  our 
hearts  can  repose  with  tranquillity.  The  stronger 
improsaion  tlmt  we  thus  have  of  the  divine  neaiv 
nees  to  us,  the  more  that  we  realise  the  inXiftmof 
of  the  divine  presence,  the  deeper  the  sense  i»f 
security  we  will  enjoy,  and  the  greater  the  oooQ^n 
dence  we  will  cherish  in  the  roost  painful  and  try^ 
ing  drcumetances  in  which  we  can  be  plaeedi  U 
we  entertain  the  mspicioii  that  we  a<e  left  to  OHrv 
selves,  and  have  been  abMidoaed  hy  that  gracioue- 
Providence,  which  never  ceases  to  attend  and  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  his  people,  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  ofdeath  must  be  dothed,  toeureye,  ia. 
terrors  which  will  depmss  end  overwhelm  the 
spirit.  But  the  believer  hnowB,  that  ^'  the  eternal 
God  will  there  be  his  refuge,  aiul  that  underneatb 
him  will  be  the  everlasting  arras ; "  and,  therefore^ 
can  he  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  and  say» 
<<  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  deathf  yet  will  I  fear  none  evil,  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com* 
fort  me." 

And  how  are  we  to  entertaia  this  eonfidenct- 
in  God?  We  must  have  been  brought  to  anrac« 
ceptance  of  Chrivt  as  a  Saviour,  and  must  have 
closed  with  those  proposals  of  mercy  which  ftre 
made  to  us  through  Him,  otherwise  we  can  never 
rejoice  in  the  eonsdousneas  of  the  divine  presencOi 
or  derive  from  it  a  sense  of  security,  when  we  come 
to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
We  must  not  merely,  however,  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  lie  is  the  Saviour  of  a  lost  and  mined 
world,  but  we  must  have  embraced  Him  as  our 
own  Saviour,  and  reposed  our  trust  in  Him  for 
eternity.  It  was  this  which  inspired  the  mind  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  with  a  divine 
triumph  in  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy  dissolution  i 
<<  I  know  in  whom  I  have  beheved,  end  (  am  per-, 
suaded  thttt  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  Him  against  that  day.'*  He  here 
IK>intd  the  attenti<m  to  Christ  as  the  immediate 
source  of  his  tranquilUty.  It  was  to  Him  he  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  direct  his  believing  eye- 
in  the  proepect  of  death  and  judgment.  It  wae 
to  His  divine  guardianship  he  had  committed  the 
precious  deposit  of  his  soul,  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  persuasion  that  He  was  able  to  redeem  it,  and 
to  brinp:  it  at  length  to  the  full  and  complete  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  an  everlasting  salvation* 
This  is  the  only  source  whence  we  can  derive  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  when  the  scenes  of  tm  eternal 
world  are  openini^  on  our  view.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can  expel  firom  the  human  bosom 
the  alarms  of  guilt,  and  which  can  chase  away  the 
darkness  resting  on  the  awful  prospect  which  lies 
before.  A  hq»e  which  reposes  in  the  merit  of 
our  own  character,  can  never  charm  away  those 
apprehensk)ns  which  distnrb  our  repose.  The 
contemplalion  of  our  own  excellence  and  worth  can 
never  prove  an  opiate  to  that  disquietude  which . 
will  then  vex  and  agitate  the  s{)iriu    The  peac^ , 
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which  rests  on  such  &  hasis,  is  not  the  sweet  and 
■miltng  calm  o^  an  untroubled  sky,  but  the  deep 
and  sullen  stillness  which  covers  the  face  of  the 
i^proaching^  storm.  It  is  the  slumber  of  a  blind 
and  deluded  conscience,  which  will  be,  ere  long, 
loused  in  avenging  fury  by  the  unveiled  lustre  of 
Jehovah's  purity.  It  is  besides,  a  peace  which  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  is  ever  liable  to  disturb,  and 
which,  resting  as  it  does,  on  a  basis  the  most  nar- 
row and  unstable,  can  never  prove  secure.  Whose 
character  is  marked  by  such  spotless  innocence  as 
to  challenge  the  approbation  of  the  Great  Searcher 
of  hearts  ?  And  must  not  then  the  sense  of  im- 
perfection awaken  in  the  mind  suspicion  as  to  our 
interest  in  the  favour  of  our  heavenly  Judge,  and 
cover  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  with  the  gloom  of  despair  ?  But 
he  who  commits  his  soul  to  the  keeping  of  his 
Saviour,  may  anticipate  his  departure  not  only 
without  dismay,  but  with  a  '<  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory."  In  His  righteousness  there  is  no 
tsint  or  imperfection  to  limit  its  excellence  or  to 
mar  its  unspotted  purity,  and  we  are  warranted 
to  repose  on  it  with  an  unlimited  reliance.  And 
how  precions  does  the  Saviour  seem  to  the  soul 
•fan  expiring  saint .^  What  a  charm  does  his 
great  work  of  atonement  then  carry  to  his  heart, 
and  with  what  energy  does  he  cling  to  it  when 
■inking  into  the  depths  of  eternity,  and  amid  the 
struggles  of  an  exhausted  and  dissolving  nature  I 
The  situation  in  which  he  stands  opens  up  to  him 
more  enlarged  discoveries  of  the  awful  holiness  of 
the  divine  character,  and  produces  in  his  mind  a 
stronger  impression  of  his  guilt  and  pollution. 
He  is  made  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  divine  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  being  ere  long  summoned  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  God,  the  mes- 
sage of  reconciliation  comes  with  a  welcome  to 
his  ear  beyond  what  it  had  ever  done  before, 
and  is  endeared  to  his  affections  beyond  all  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  conscious,  it  is 
thus  that  the  mind  of  the  believer  is  often  sus- 
tained in  a  tone  of  highest  elevation,  even  amid 
the  acutest  severities  of  bodily  pain,  and  looks 
with  a  longing  and  delighted  eye  on  the  awful, 
though  glorious,  prospect  which  is  opening  on  his 
view.  *<  We,"  says  an  apostle,  **  that  are  in  this 
tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened ;  not  for  that 
we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  in  life."  <<  I 
know,"  says  Job,  "  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  He  will  stand  at  the  latt«r  day  upon  the 
earth ;  and  though,  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  It 
was  their  confidence  in  God,  as  his  character  is  re- 
vealed in  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  inspired  these 
sentiments,  as  is  declared  in  the  triumphant  language 
of  the  apostle :  '<  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulatio.n,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? 
I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  lite,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  northings  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come>  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 


any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  tqmfte  wfros 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  onr  Lnd.* 

THE  NECESSITY  AND  ADTAMTAGES  OF 
HOCJSES  OF  REFUGE  FOR  JUVENILB  OFFEyOns. 

By  Alexander  Wallace  CnALXEas,  £«}.. 

JEtder  qf  Giteonuton  Parisk,  attd  Coremor  nf  jtberdeem.  Br^^w^ 

The  increase  of  juvenile  delinqueiicy  bas,  of  We* 
excited  the  regret  of  every  person  who  has  oo«i«ideef 
the  subject,  aiid  mucb  anxiety  has  been  waadcf^ 
in  many  places  to  devise  means  for  chcddn^  the  grev. 
ing  evil.  In  every  large  town  numbers  of  bon  xd 
girls  are  constantly  to  be  seen  prowling  «bout  the  stre/j 
in  search  of  plunder.  Of  these,  many  have  «ther  }  jm 
left  orph.ui8,  or  driven  from  home  by  a  coaoetrtkr.  c/ 
second  marriage,  while  others  have  not  oaly  hecs  ac- 
glected  in  every  branch  of  duty  by  their  nat^ 
protectors,  but  have  actually  been  tutored  bf  tbdr 
worthless  parents  in  every  species  of  rice.  The  ce- 
sequences  are  obvious.  The  destitute  get  iato  rcci^ 
with  the  idle  and  vicious,  and  soon  become  their  "ml 
and  associates,  at  an  age  when  the  pollution  spe^^^ 
operates,  and  when  they  are  easily  tempted  to  peM  v> 
the  commission  of  crime ;  whilst  tboK,  whose  pBs«3»> 
instead  of  persuading  them  to  an  oppocice  ooar«.  <r> 
couragii  them  in  their  evil  propensities,  go  on  vzi 
increasing  confidence  in  the  ways  of  sin,  ttntxl  ane»'£* 
by  the  officers  of  justice.  Here,  it  may  be  thou^* ' . 
some,  that  the  guilty  career  of  the  offender  wul  >. 
stopped  i — and,  no  doubt,  it  is  so  for  a.  time,— b.*  n 
generally  happens  that,  from  the  nature  and  €Xtetr  J 
their  first  offences,  young  criminals  are  caauE»t:ti 
either  to  jail  or  bridewell  for  the  short  period  of  twra. . 
thirty,  or,  at  most,  sixty  days,— n  period  quite  ins<ie^;u:  * 
to  admit  of  the  proper  application  of  the  di&dpb^^  *.^ 
cessary  for  punishment,  &r  less  to  produce  aii;ej:dnini 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  feared,  that  the  tendency  r>r  h  '. 
imprisonment  is,  to  inure,  harden,  and  fn^diuU)  tin 
young  offenders  to  endure  confinement,  without  iee*j[ 
it  as. a  punishment,  and  thus  they  perseTcrc  ia  cn:i. 
until  they  become  so  desperately  wicked,  and  arrtri::- 
ly  destitute,  that  even  a  prison,  with  all  its  pnrai'.:^. 
forms  a  comfortable  asylum. 

A  great  proportion  of  offenders,  while  n&d£<r  r— 
finement,  conduct  themselves  mth  propriety,  and  v<  <• 
decided  symptoms  of  penitence  and  improTemeiit ;  '■ . 
destitute,  on  the  morning  of  their  diachai^,  Uv- 
means  of  subsistence,  perhaps  without  friends,  uoi  :** 
world  refusing  to  be  their  friends, — berefl  of  dbar^rf , 
unable,  even  when  willing,  to  procure  employ-..  « 
and  the  world's  laws  giving  them  no  enooura^ea^rr.  :• 
return  to  a  virtuous  course  of  life,  the  only  altens^r 
left  to  them  is  to  starve  or  to  steal,  and  they  oonaequti  • 
take  refuge  amongst  thieves  and  prostitutes*.  b>  «tsa 
they  are  received  with  open  arms,  their  immediatf  .«-c  * 
supplied,  and  any  good  resolutions  which  may  bare  ^^ 
formed  in  prison  are  speedily  obliterated  irom  their  r 31. 
In  fact,  so  eager  are  these  guilty  creatures  to  prem*  k 
of  their  number  from  returning  to  the  patha  oi  yst.- 
that  those  of  them  who  are  at  Urge  will  nioal  anxirc-v 
wait  for  the  termination  of  the  imprisomDeot  of  cki 
companions,  and  lurk  about  the  jail  or  bride  wril  u  1. 
they  arc  set  at  liberty,  when  they  inunediatcly  lat  a-  U 
them,  and  conduct  them  in  triumph  to  their  uaiai  b-.i' 

Of  such  proceedings  I  have  too  frequenth  Irz"  • 
witiiess :  and  I  give  the  following  as  an  iUnstiu'iMa  *  f 
what  I  have  stated : — 

Two  young  girls  were  oon rioted  of  theft,  aa^  «»> 
mitted  to  bridewell  for  forty  days ;  tlie  one  ^  bnr« 
in  confinement  on  four  previous  occasions,  the  c^^ 
YTBi  evidently  a  novice  in  crima.  On  convcrun;  vci 
the  latter,  I  found  that  her  connections  w«-re  h.us^  * 
but  respectable,  that  she  had  been  for  several  stt^  • 
servant  in  a  lodging-hoate,  but  harinir  dc^iatcrf  r« 
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^  patlit  of  virtM,  ihc  had  been  obliged  to  leftre 
iier  situation,  and  bad  for  some  months  associated 
with  the  moat  profligate  of  her  sex.  She  appeared  to 
ieel  deeply  the  degradation  to  which  die  had  been 
brought,  acknowledged  that  she  had  enjoyed  no  real 
happiness  in  the  course  of  her  short  but  guilty  career, 
and  expressed  a  determination,  as  soon  as  liberated, 
to  abandon  her  former  associates,  to  return  to  a  re- 
lative in  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood by  honest  industry.  On  the  morning  of  her 
liberation,  I  observeii  several  females  hovering  about 
the  gate,  evidently  waiting  to  welcome  the  companions 
from  whom  they  bad  been  for  some  time  separated.  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  girl,  when  she  at  once  agreed  to 
remain  in  her  cell  until  the  evening,  in  order  that  she 
might  get  away,  without  the  risk  of  being  entrapped 
by  her  former  acquaintances.  Accordingly,  she  was 
not  liberated  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  but 
she  had  not  walked  thirty  yards,  when  three  or  four 
girls  started  up  from  behind  a  hedge,  immediately  ac- 
costed her,  evidently  overcame  all  scruples,  and  marched 
off  with  their  victim.  Since  then  she  haa  been  several 
times  in  Bridewell,  and  is  now  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
Had  there  been  a  Hou.se  of  Kefuge  in  Aberdeen  at  that 
time,  this  girl  might  have  been  rescued  from  the  handu 
of  the  destroyer,  and  instead  of  being  a  moral  pest  in  the 
town,  might  have  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

No  one  becomes  confirmed  in  depravity  at  onco; 
before  that  takes  place  several  stages  of  guilt  must  be 
passed  through ;  and  if  means  were  used  to  arrest  the 
progress,  on  the  expiration  of  first  imprisonments,  by 
furnishing  the  delinquents  utith  shelter,  providing  them 
with  food,  and  procuring  suitable  employment,  num- 
bers, just  entered  within  the  threshold  of  crime,  might 
be  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  reclaimed  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  and  brought  eventually  to  be- 
come honest  and  decent  members  of  the  community. 

While  juvenile  offenders  remain  at  large  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  hope  of  their  amendment,  and  there- 
fore a  house  of  correction  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  their  school.  But,  before  the  great  end  of  reforma- 
tion can  be  accomplished,  an  asylum  must  be  provided 
for  the  reception  of  the  friendless  and  the  penitent, 
where  the  discipline  begun  in  Bridewell  would  be  con- 
tinued, elementary,  moral,  and  religious  instruction 
imparted,  habits  of  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  order 
enforced,  and  useful  employment  afforded,  until  such 
progress  in  amendment  has  been  made  as  to  justify  re- 
admission  to  the  free  intercourse  of  society,  when  re- 
commendations could  be  given,  and  facilities  afforded 
to  the  inmates  for  procuring  situations  suited  to  their 
respective  conditions  and  acquirements. 

Of  such  a  nature  are  the  Hou9e»  of  Refuge  which  have 
been  established  in  Aberdeen  and  other  large  towns ; 
and  these  institutions  continue  to  rea]i7e  from  day  to 
day  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  supporters. 

A  House  of  Refuge  is  necessary  to  give  to  a  prison 
all  its  perfection  and  effect.  It  supplies  what  the  Bride- 
well system,  of  necessity,  leaves  defective ;  it  furnishes 
an  intermediate  step  between  coercive  confinement, 
and  unrestruned  intercourse  with  the  world ;  it  con- 
firms voUntarihf  a  system  of  reform  which  the  house  of 
correction  has  commenced  compuUorilif,  and  it  gives 
time  for  ripening,  in  sheltering  security,  any  seeds  of 
good  which  may  have  been  implanted.  It  furnishes  an 
abode  to  those  young  persons  who,  from  the  careless- 
ness, or  loss  of  parents  or  guardians,  are  left  to  w'ander, 
without  a  guide  and  without  a  home,  exposed  to  every 
temptation,  and  too  often  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
It  ii  a  place  where  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are 
proclaimed  to  sinners,  and  where  the  wanderer  may  be 
restored  to  the  fold  oif  that  gradons  Being,  whose  will 
is,  "  that  not  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

Although  the  House  of  Refoge  in  Aberdeen  has 
beta  only  «ihorttiBW  Midiliihcd^  araeh  good  has  re* 


suited  from  it.  In  the  report  of  the  directors,  dated 
1st  April  1837,  they  state  that  during  the  seven  months 
that  the  house  has  been  open,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
persons  had  been  admitted,  of  whom  ninety  were  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Of  these  last  seventeen  had  been 
effectually  and  comfortably  provided  with  employment 
in  different  places  in  tlus  country, — not  a  few  had  been 
enabled  to  return  to  their  relatives,  improved  in  morals 
and  health,  and  thirty-eight  then  remained  in  the  asy- 
lum. From  the  limited  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  directors,  their  operations  hare  been  very  much 
restricted,  and  the  full  advantages  of  the  institution  have 
not  been  suffideutly  developed ;  but  still  the  results 
have  been  such  as  to  satisfy  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
tlie  asylum,  of  the  necessity  for  such  an  establishment. 

To  many  criminals  the  morning  of  their  liberation 
from  prison  is  a  morning  of  joy  and  gladness,  but  to 
some  it  is  the  harbinger  of  sorrow  and  misery.  Fre- 
quently have  prisoners  entreated  me  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  confinement,  because  they  knew  not  where 
to  go  for  shelter,  and  no  one  would  give  them  employ- 
ment ;  but  all  tlmt  I  could  then  do  was  to  give  them 
a  reconmiendation  to  some  of  the  roanufacturern  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  which  few  availed  them3elve»,  not 
wishing  it  to  be  known  that  they  had  been  in  BridewelL 
Now,  however,  all  difficulty  is  removed,  as  I  have 
merely  to  send  such  persons  to  the  House  of  Refuge| 
where  they  are  immediately  admitted,  and  kept  till 
situations  are  obtained  for  them. 

To  show  how  difficult  it  ii  for  persons  to  find  employ- 
ment after  being  liberated  from  a  prison,  I  may  state  the 
following  circumstances  which  occurred  some  year.s  since: 

A  young  girl  wan  convicted  of  theft  from  a  manu- 
factory, and  was  sentenced  to  coniiiiement  in  Brid<?we(l 
for  twelve  months.     She  cotuluct<ed  herself  with  great 

Propriety  during  her  impiisonmenr,  and  when  liberated 
gave  her  a  very  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to 
enable  her  to  get  work.  In  a  few  days,  she  called  upon 
me,  and  stated  that  she  had  mode  application  at  all  the 
inanutactories,  but  no  person  would  employ  her,  being 
afraid  to  admit  her  amongst  their  work  people.  She 
then  entreated  me  to  allow  her  to  attend  at  the  Bride- 
well during  the  day,  when  she  would  labour  the  same 
as  the  prisoners,  and  take  what  payment  I  pleased  ;  in 
fact  she  would  do  any  thing  ratht-r  than  be  driven  to 
the  streets  for  a  subsistence.  Being  anxious  to  give 
the  girl  a  fair  chance  of  retrieving  her  character,  and 
also  of  testing  her  sincerity,  I  consented  to  her  request, 
and  for  some  time  she  attended  regularly  every  monung 
at  six  o'clock,  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  prisoner,  was  employed  nt  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
house,  and  remained  till  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Find- 
ing that  her  conduct  corresponded  to  her  professions,  I 
at  last  mentioned  the  drcumstances,  which  I  hiive  nuw 
stated,  to  an  extensive  manufacturer  in  the  touii,  when 
he  agreed  to  give  her  a  trial,  and  i  am  gUd  to  say  that 
she  is  still  in  his  employment,  and  has  conducted  herself 
with  great  propriety. 

A  case  of  this  description  is  surely  of  itself  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  House  of  Refuge,  to  which 
persons  similarly  circumstanced  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  go.  But  this  is  not  a  solitary  ca.se  of  the 
kind ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  such ;  and  if  so, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  Christians,  of  all  denominations, 
to  assist,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  rescue  their 
fellow-creatures,  guilty  and  fallen  though  they  be,  from 
the  power  of  him  *'  who  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  and  to  bring  them  K» 
Him  who  is  the  only  "  refuge  from  the  tempest,  the 
only  covert  from  the  storm  "  of  tlie  divine  indignarion. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  a  difficulty  of  a 
different  description,  to  which  juvenile  delinquents  are 
exposed  on  their  liberation  from  prison : — 

A  boy,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  belonging  to  afitb* 
ing  Tillage,  waa  convicted  of  theft,  and  committed  to 
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tSrl(!ew«!l  Ibr  fhHe  monthfu  Hi*  behaviour  In  prison 
Vras  good,  and  at  the  expiry  of  hiti  sentence  he  was  sent 
kome  to  his  parents.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fishers 
toe  a  pfcculiar  hicfe  of  people^  and  that  when  any  one  of 
thrm  [s  convicted  of, a  crime,  the  individual  loses  cas/e, 
fcnd  is  generally  driven  firom  the  soeiety  with  which  he 
Was  connected.  Acrordinply,  when,  some  time  after,  the 
t)oy  wa3  again  committed  to  Bridewell,  I  was  not  sur- 
bHsed  to  learn  from  him  that  he  had  run  away  from 
Lis  father's  house,  because  "  they  did  not  use  him  weel, 
and  were  aye  castin'  np  to  him  that  he  had  been  in 
Bridewell,  and  had  disgraced  them  a*.**  He  had  come 
to  Aberdeen,  got  acqufiinted  with  some  of  the  young 
thieves,  who  infest  the  streets,  connected  himself  with 
a  band  of  them  that  lived  vi4rh  a  woman  who  supplied 
them  with  meat  and  lodging,  on  condition  of  their 
bringing  to  her  what  they  could  steal,  and  he  then  be- 
came a  professed  thief.  He  is  now  in  Bridewell  for  the 
fourth  time,  but  when  his  imprisonment  expires,  instead 
of  being  let  loose  upon  the  world,  he  will  be  received 
Into  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  care  taken  to  provide  for 
bim  an  honest  employment.  His  present  sentence  be- 
ing for  a  long  period,  he  has  been  taught  to  weave,  and 
Jtas  made  great  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing,  of 
which  he  was  altogether  ignorant  when  first  committed. 
The  foregoing  statements  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
aatisfy  every  reflecting  person  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Houses  of 
Befiige  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  to  juvenile  delinquents  from  such 
institutions.  But  the  inmates  of  Houses  of  Refuge  are 
not  the  only  persons  benefited  by  them,  for  nil  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  their  success.     Every  criminal  is 

£:e  a  noxious  weed  in  a  garden,  wbich  not  only  cum- 
rs  the  ground,  but  contaminates  and  weakens  the 
Wealthy  plants  around  it.  The  vicious  seldom  go  on  in 
pin  alone.  Knowing  that  their  conduct  subjects  them 
to  suspicion  and  danger,  they  are  anxious  to  involve 
.others  in  their  criminality,  and  hence,  they  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  draw  the  simple  and  unwary 
into  their  toils,  and  to  make  them  partakers  of  their 
iniquity.  The  more,  therefore,  that  the  weeds  of  so- 
ciety are  rooted  out,  the  more  will  the  good  plants 
flourish  and  increase,  and  thus  will  vice,  crime,  and 
misery,  be  diminished,  and  the  expense  thereby  entailed 
on  the  community,  in  the  shape  of  poors'  rates,  rogue 
money,  and  other  similar  taxe$i,  be  materially  lessened. 

To  the  worldly  man,  therefore,  I  say,  countenance 
and  support  Houses  of  Refuge.  By  so  doing,  yon  will 
contribute  to  check  the  increase  of  crime,  and  thereby 
render  your  property  more  secure;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer  on  your  purse 
will  be  less  frequent. 

To  the  godly  man  I  say,  countenance  and  support 
Houses  of  Refuge.  By  doing  so,  you  will  not  only  enjoy 
the  same  temporal  advantages  as  the  worldly  man,  but 
yon  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  you 
may  thus  be  the  means  of  saving  souls  from  never  end- 
ing misery.  And  surely,  if  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  it  must  be  the  joy  experienced  by 
the  redeemed,  when  they  behold  those  who  were  once 
"  living  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  >vorld/' 
surrounding  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and 
uniting,  with  '*ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and 
thousands  of  thousands,"  in  saying,  ••  Worthy  is  the 
JLamb  that  was  slain!"  and,  '*  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  !  " 

Many  persons  object  to  Houses  of  Uefuge,  because  the 
apparent  good  effects  resulting  from  them  are  not  equi- 
valent to  the  expense  incurred.  To  these  I  answer,  that 
if  one  soul  is  gained  to  Christ,  more  isuccomplislied  than 
flnita  minds  can  appreciate.  **  For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 
or,  "  yrhtX  can  a  iliaA  give  Ok  ciicban^e  for  Ms  soul  ?  " 


Others  object  to  the  ^stablidiBMit  of  HowitfU 
fuge,  beiHuise  there  is  no  power  to  oUice  tk<  bc^ 
to  reside  in  them  for  a  sufficient  tine,  or  to  k\a 
them  to  the  necessary  distfipline.  In  tmvtf  to  i  it 
I  can  confidently  refer  to  those  estthliiihfDeus  i  i 
htkve  been  in  existence  for  several  yeirt.  toikii 
mission  to  wbich  there  has  been  no  lack  of  ippi^fAit 
But  should  it  happen  that  in  anyplace  theniitn'^ 
tance,  on  the  part  of  those  requiring  sarliin;i»il^\ 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter,  then  1  wouid  ttfc 
mend  to  the  directors,  in  the  beautiful  linfmaf^ctc 
Saviour,  "  to  go  out  into  the  highways  swi  h^'|%^  rt 
to  compel  them  to  come  in,"  not  by  the  itnnvim^ 
the  law,  but  by  the  great  and  irresistible  force  of  igr^ 
suasion  ;  and  i  doubt  not  but  the  house  will  k  £U 

CHRISTIAN  TBEASURY. 

An  appeal  in  behaif  of  the  Jewt ^It  ii  not  >  ir'i 

remarkable,  tbat  though  the  most  distinpi*^  « »! 
the  apostles  was  sent  peculiarly  to  the  GeoDb,  if 
xxvii.   17,)  he  yet  began  by  preaching  to  tW  Jt» 
(ix.  20)  ;  and  in  every  city  to  which  he  wpr,  •«!.•- 
out  the  seed  of  Israel  first  of  all.    What  anci'<  i^ 
he  not  feel  and  express  for  them,  "  as  fai>  fefcL« 
according  to  the  flesh  ?  **  having  "  great  heififuv  i 
continnal  sorrow  in  his  heart"  on  their  acoouni. iR 
ix.  S)  ;  his  hearths  desire  and  prayer  for  then  k  • 
"  that  they  might  be  saved,"  (x.  1.)    And,  l«t  «- 
should  mistake  the  reason  for  this,  an4  imp«Bt"« 
any  merely  temporary  or  personal  eonsiderirK)A,U  i» 
stated  as  the  cause  of  this  his  anxiety  in  theif  bit, 
that  '*  to  them  pertaineth  the  adoption,  tmi  the  c-r 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  liv,  vr  * 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  tn  tkr !» 
thers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  i.r 
came."   (ix.  4, 5.)  And  is  ther«  any  tMiK{  hrt  U  » 
plicable  to  them  now  than  it  then  was?  Most  t^'  -< 
not.     Nor  should  wc  overlook,  or  forget,  th«  der  » 
terest  in  them,  as  they  are  at  this  moiMat,  «i? 
Jehovah  has  expressed.     Behold  how  be  lowh  tbr. 
Here  is  his  anger  at  those  who  oppress  tbea  "* 
though  their  sins  have  been  the  cause.  "  I  va  j?* « 
for  Jerusalem,  and  for  Zion  with  a  great  jolov)'' 
I  am  sore  displeased  with  the  heathen  that  vtar*' 
for  I  was  but  a.little  displeasedi,  and  they  helped 'J**- 
the  affliction."     (Zech.  i.  14.)     Here  ishisfte*" 
love  at  the  sight  of  what  their  sins  daily  eau»to^ 
•*  Since  I  spake  against  him,  I  do  earnestly  ma«'' 
htm  still ;  therefore  my  bowels  are  trouWHl  k  h- 
I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him,  saith  (be  L' 
(Jer.  xxxi.  20.)     Do  we  not  see  in  these  and  •'•' 
passages,  that  God's  eye  U  resting  on  them  •o'l  ^ 
peculiar  regard  ?  And  if  we  had  a  single  doub*  f'^" 
ing,  this  one  declaration  of  the  apostle  as  to  A'  ?• 
lieving  of  his  brethren,  would  completely  rrr-'*  * 
"  They  are  beloved  for  their  lathers'  sake."  (R«= ' 
28.)     Consider  farther,  that  God  has  called  o*-- 
tion  to  his  people  and  engaged  our  interest  in  i** " 
positively  revealing  that  In  the  latter  d«)ttl*^" 
be  Clirist*s  messengers  to  the  mass  of  the  heiiki*  •-  • 
"  I  mil  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to  tfeeoinrt' 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  w  1 
and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afiir  off,  that  have  not  ^ft' 
fame,  neither  have  seen  my  glory;  andntKr  <*  ^ 
clare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles."    (l«-  ^^  ^ 
Tho  Prophet  Micah  has  said,  •*  The  rcwwR<«*^ 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  d«»*''^'" 
Lord,  OS  showers  upon  the  gra*«,"  (v.  7,)  """^ 
the  reviving  and  refreshinfr  which  shall  «■*  ''  * 
nations  by  them.    And  thenlt  is  added,  "  7W  t.'-  ■• 
of  Jacob  ffball  be  among  the  Oenbles  in  tW  r  < 
many  people,  tA  a  Bon  among  the  heart*  of  tte  ^  ~- 
a  young  lion  among  the  Hocks  of  abeep,**  pl«»''  ^' 
inif  that  a«)0»t  p«wfniid  MueM  ivOl  bt  0^' 
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them  in  some  wny  over  ihe  ^Ma  nations  of  the  earth. 
^li  which  i«  urged  with  equal  clearness  by  Paul  when 
he  says,  '*  If  the  fall  of  them  be  the  richer  of  the  world, 
and  the  dinainishing  of  them  the  richest  of  tha  Gentile% 
how  muck  more  their  fulness?"  TRom.  xi.  12.)  *'  For 
if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
world,  what  shall  the  receivinpr  be  but  life  from  tht 
deeul.**  ( Ver.  15.)  Yea !  for  aught  we  know  to  the  oon- 
tnury,  the  mass  of  the  earth  may  remain  dead  in  sin, 
untU  liie  flow  into  their  veins  from  converted  Israel. 
Israel  may  be  the  dew  that  is  to  revive  the  \(athercd 
and  decaying  world.  Israel  may  be  the  fini  that  is  to 
kindle  on  the  world,  which  is  to  be  to  them  as  stubble. 
Israel  may  be  the  leaven  that  U  to  penetrate  the  mass, 
the  whole  lump.  Israel,  in  a  word,  may  be  the  lever, 
by  moving  which,  you  would  move  the  whole  earth. 
**  There  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel — 
ihtit  will  I  magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myself,  and  be 
known  in  the  eyes  of  many  nations."  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
(19-^23.)  Let  us  also  remind  you  of  tlie  peculiar  glory 
brought  to  God,  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  joy  there 
is  in  heaven  when  a  Jew  is  saved.  The  Father  rejoices 
'*  with  his  whole  heart  and  his  whole  soul.*'  ( Jer.  xxxii. 
2].)  The  Son,  surely,  is  specially  glorified,  since  in 
each  such  case  it  is  seen  thut  his  intercession  for  his 
very  murderers  avails,  and  that  bis  blood  can  wash  out 
the  most  enormous  blasphemy.  And  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  glorified ;  for  hU  power  i^  shown  to  be  most  marvel- 
lous, »nce  it  removes  th«?  veil  from  even  such  hardened 
sonlj,  and  his  love  to  be  exceeding  strong  in  striving 
with  such  deep  perversenes^  and  malignity,  till  it 
overcome.  Is  there  not  thurt  exhibited  a  most  convinc- 
ing example  of  the  frecness  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  Does 
he  not  thus  prove  that  "  not  by  works  of  righteoasness 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  Ws  mercy  be 
hath  saved  us,"  since  he  redeems  those  that  were,  each 
like  Paul,  breathing  hot  against  him  ?  Is  it  not  then  a 
plain  duty  that  you  should  give  a  prominent  place  in 
your  prayers  and  in  your  labours  to  the  Jew?  ?  Why 
have  we  done  so  little  in  time  past  ?  May  wc  not  have 
lost  some  blessing  hitherto  by  this  neglect  ?  One  of  the 
ihruimerable  sin^;  of  the  Chui  ch  of  Rome  is  her  unceasing 
hatred  of  tbis  people.  But,  may  not  God  have  been  pro- 
voked to  withhold  some  blessing  fi*om  us  also,  just  be- 
cause we  have  held  back  from  that  people  to  wliom  he 
has,  as  it  were,  by  his  finger  pointed  our  attention  ?  Is 
it  not  every  way  likely  that  all  our  missionary  under- 
takings  would  prosper  in  a  far  higher  degree  if  we  Were 
to  "  bey  in  at  Jerusalem  t** 

Thet^  who  lowt  God  lovt  also  hia  people,-^**  By  thia," 
nid  Christ,  "  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
eiples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  Therefore, 
*'  if  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments ;  and  this  is 
my  oommaudraent,  that  ye  love  one  another."  **  This 
commandment,"  said  his  inspired  apostle,  "have  we 
from  him,  that  he^  who  loveth  God,  loveth  his  brother 
also.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  be 
is  a  liar  *,  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  be  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  " 
Again,  *'  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth 
him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him."  The  connection 
and  the  likeness  between  the  parent  and  the  child  make 
the  love  which  is  felt  for  the  one  extend  also  to  the 
other.  The  community  of  sentiment,  too,  which  prevails 
among  all  the  children  themselves,  leads  them  to  love 
one  another.  Being  **all  members  one  of  another,"  and 
having  all  the  same  general  views  and  interest  and 
united  to  the  same  common  head,  the  love  of  each 
other  becomes  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their 
character.  They,  likewise,  •*  esteem  one  another  very 
highly  in  love,  tor  their  work's  sake"— being  all  engf^ 
ed  in  "  labouis  of  love,"  in  glorifying  him  **  who  is 
head  over  all  things  to  the  ehureh."  Thia  is  their  love 
to  him  expanding'  ittelf  and  taking  in  those  who  are 
thfi  objects  bIso  of  bL»  love,  who  live  and  move  ui  hlmi 


and  who  are  united  to  him  aa  the  branches  are  to  the 
vine,  and  the  members  of  the  body  to  the  head.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  there  H  Ao  opposition  between  love 
to  God  and  love  to  hia  people ;  my,  that  the  more  any 
one  loves  the  people  of  God,  so  much  the  more  he  loves 
God  himsel/.  O  Lord,  may  the  ttnfeigfned  Io«e  of  the 
brethren  daily  grow  stronger  in  my  heart,  and  bear 
witness  that  through  the  graee  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  love  of  thee  htt  also  been  wrought  in  toe.  Amen.^. 
Rev.  A.  WuYTE.    (  The  Heritaye  q/"  Gorf's  People.) 

On  Bridling  the  Tongue,^^1xi  the  Multitude  of  words 
there  will  be  foma  folly,  something  that  wiU  not  tend 
to  edification,  something  that  may  rather  weary  and 
offend  than  delight  and  improve.  This  evil  of  over- 
speaking  usually  comes  from  an  o^er-weenuig  opinion 
of  self.  Unchastifled  and  unflubdited  sebf  it  fond  of  its 
own  display*  although  it  can  display  nothing;  or  were 
it  not  deceiving  or  deoflSved,  nothing  hot  its  own 
wretchedness  and  ruin.  The  apostle  has  a  striking 
hint  for  profesaors  of  religion,  **  If  any  man  among  you 
seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain." 
What  is  our  end  in  religious  conversation?  If  we  speak 
without  a  purpose,  surely  it  it  folly;  if  wcf  s^ak  to  our 
own  praise,  it  Is  wrong  to  our  own  souls,  and  a  rob- 
bery of  God ;  if  we  speak  for  his  honour,  and  the  edi- 
fication of  othitra,  we  should  look  up  to  him  for  his 
blessing,  that  our  words,  as  they  ought,  may  be  )veighty 
and  wise.  In  this  humble  dependence  upon  (}od,  and 
with  a  warm  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others, 
our  discourse  may  be  comfortable  and  edifying,  both  to 
them  and  ourselves.  A  word  in  season  thus  spoken, 
may  bo  remembered  and  blessed.  The  more  of  this 
kind  of  conference  the  better,  care  being  taken  of  the 
spirit  in  which  we  speak,  of  the  time  and  propriety  of 
speaking,  and  of  not  mixhog  other  things  (as  is  too  often 
the  case)  with  our  religious  discourse,  which  may  ren- 
der it  triding  or  unsarvoury.  When  \re  have  faud  all 
we  could  wish  to  say  upon  divine  things,  it  will  bo 
profitable  to  withdraw,  that  there  ihiay  be  dad  oppor- 
tunity for  reffection,  meditdtion,  digevkion,  and  prayer. 
SsaLS.     (^Christian  Remembrancer,) 

The  Time  of  TranbU Seeing,  therefore,  we  live 

for  this  lite  amongst  so  many  and  great  perils  and 
dangers,  we  must  be  well  assured  by  God's  Word  how 
to  l^ar  them,  and  how  patiently  to  take  them,  as  they 
be  sent  to  us  from  Ood.  We  must  alw  assure  our- 
selves, that  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  Christians  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  than  Christ  bimaelf  hath  appointed 
us.  In  St.  liuke,  he  giveth  ua  this  eommandment: 
Ye  shall  po!$sess  your  lives  in  patience,  saith  he.  In 
the  which  words,  hv:  giveth  us  both  commandment  what 
to  do,  and  also  great  consolation  and  comfort  in  all 
troubles.  He  showeth  also  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
what  is  to  be  hoped  for,  in  troubles :  and  when  troubles 
hapt>en,  he  biddeth  us  be  patient^  and'  in  no  case 
violently  nor  seditiously  to  resist  our  persecutors,  be- 
cause God  hath  such  care  and  charge  of  us,  that  he  will 
keep  in  tb«}  midst  of  all  troubles  the  very  hairs  of  our 
head,  so  that  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  away  without 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Whether 
the  hair,  therefore,  tarry  in  the  head,  or  fiill  from'  the 
head,  it  is  the  will  of  tlie  Father.  And  seeing  he  hath 
such  care  for  the  hairs  of  our  head,  how  much  more 
doth  he  care  for  our  life  itself  1  Wherefore  let  God*i 
adversaries  do  what  they  list,  whether  they  take  the  life 
or  take  it  not,  they  can  do  us  no  hurt,  for  their  cruelty 
hath  no  further  power  than  God  pcrmittetb  them :  and 
that  which  comet  h  unto  us  by  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  can  b^  no  harm,  no'  losii,  neither  deetruction 
unto  us,  but  rather  gain,  wealth,  and  felicity.  For  all 
troubles  and  adversity,  that  ehnnee  to  tueh  as  be  of 
God,  by  the  will  of  the  hewvenly  l^her,  ean  be  xu>ne 
other  but  gi|in  and  advantage — Bishop  UooFBa.  (Qodiff 
Letttrt  of  the  Martyr t,  coUeQted  by  Cwerdale.J 
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SACRED  POETRY. 


HAGAB  IV  THB  DXSERT. 

Injurbo,  hopeless,  faint,  and  weary. 

Sad,  indignant,  and  forlorn, 
Through  the  desert  wild  and  dreary 

Hagar  leads  the  child  of  scorn. 

Who  can  speak  a  mother's  anguish. 

Painted  in  that  tearless  eye, 
Which  beholds  her  darling  languish  — 

Languish  unrelieved,  and  die  ? 

Lo!  the  empty  pitcher  fails  her. 

Perishing  with  thirst  he  lies ; 
Death,  with  deep  despair  assails  her. 

Piteous  as  for  aid  he  cries. 

From  the  dreadfol  image  flying. 

Wild  she  rushes  from  the  sight ; 
In  the  agonies  of  dying. 

Can  she  see  her  soul's  delight? 

Now  bereft  of  every  hope, 

Cast  upon  the  burning  ground 
Poor,  abandoned  soul  I  look  up, 

Mercy  have  thy  sorrows  found. 

Lo  I  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

Comes  thy  great  distress  to  cheer ; 

Listen  to  the  gracious  word, 
See  divine  relief  is  near. 

'  Care  of  Heaven  1  though  man  forsake  thee, 
Wherefore  vainly  dost  thou  mourn  ? 

From  thy  dream  of  woe  awake  thee. 
To  thy  rescued  child  return. 

"  Lift  thine  eyes,  behold  yon  fountain^ 
Sparkling  mid  those  fruitful  trees ; 

Lo!  beneath  yon  sheltering  mountain 
Smile  for  thee  green  bowers  of  ease. 

'*  In  the  hour  of  sore  affliction, 

God  hath  seen  and  pitied  thee : 
Cheer  thee  in  the  sweet  conviction, 

Thou  henceforth  his  care  shalt  be. 

"  Be  no  more  by  doubts  distressed. 

Mother  oi  a  mighty  race  I 
By  contempt  no  more  oppressed. 

Thou  hast  found  a  resting-place." 

Thus  from  peace  and  comfort  driven. 

Thou,  poor  soul,  all  desolate ; 
Hopeless  lay,  till  pitying  Heaven 

Found  thee,  in  thy  abject  state. 

O'er  thy  empty  pitcher,  mourning, 

Mid  the  desert  of  the  world; 
Thus,  with  shame  and  anguish  burning. 

From  thy  cherished  pleasures  hurled : 

See  thy  great  deliverer  nigh, 

Calls  thee  from  thy  sorrow  vain; 

Bids  thee  on  his  love  rely. 
Bless  the  salutary  pain. 

From  thine  eyes  the  mists  dispelling, 

Lo  1  the  well  of  life  he  shows ; 
In  his  presence  ever  dwelling, 

Bids  thee  find  thy  true  repose. 

Future  prospects  rich  in  blessing. 
Open  to  thy  hopes  secure ; 


Sure  of  endless  joys  possessing. 
Of  an  heavenly  kingdom  sure. 


TlORC.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Value  qfihdBibls In  Lord  TegniDOutli « r^r Ir 

published  **  Sketches  of  the  Coasts  mi  Us^  •' 
Scotland,"  he  mentions,  that  it  was  itsted  te  b 
by  the  minister  of  Duimess,  that  every  tsitb . 
his  parish  assembled  daily  for  the  purpose  of  pnt* 
his  knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  pamh  of  IMr. 
achillis  led  hun  to  believe  that  the  prsdife  n 
equally  genend  there ;  as,  indeed,  it  was  tirosi^f 
thii  part  of  the  country.  Sailing  and  fisfais^  t?  ^^■ 
day  were  unknown.  The  minister  aeknovWd^tii  r;^ 
gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  British  snd  F<rr 
Bible  Society,  in  consequence  of  an  appVwatida  v «-. 
he  had  made  for  copies  of  the  Scripture,  fjv.v*: 
on  the  liability  of  dangerous  coasts  t>f  !^  pr* 
(including  Cape  Rath,)  to  shipwrecks,  uH  *it  * 
portunity  afforded  of  thus  supplying  destitatcncr^-' 
with  the  Word  of  God.  He  had  twke  pru 
foreign  crews,  unfortunately  cast  upon  hiis&orh.Ti' 
copies  of  the  Scriptures, — ^that  of  the  Swe^ii  twI 
wrecked  in  Loch  Eribol,  and  that  of  a  Ih&ii  r»w. 
which  was  stranded  in  a  storm,  near  the  ^Aasi.  £ 
received  all  on  board  of  the  latter,  at  hU  boL^.  W 
could  not  make  himself  understood  by  them :  a  b? 
discovering  their  nation,  he  placed  in  tharbsu 
copy  of  the  Danish  Bible,  and  observed  s^rpri*  i 
delight  gleaming  from  their  sorrowful  coiLnte!^'*^ 
at  the  sight  of  their  native  character,  and  grstn'>. 
their  lips  for  the  sacred  boon. 

Wonderful  effect  of  preaching  Christ In  tW  'u 

1740,  a  remarkable  change  took  pbce  in  the  Br.t'. 
(Moravians)  method  of  instrucring  the  Grm-lul 
and  it  was  attended  with  such  singular  ef^ct»«^ 
merit  particukr  notice.     Hitherto  they  had  hm  r-  > 
(omed,  in  the  firf  t  instance,  to  direct  the  •!:«  it  -  •- 
the  pagans  to  such  truths  a«  were  of  a  prelioua^  -. 
ture,  as  the  existence  of    God,  the  crfstion  w  .• 
world,  the  fall  of  man ;  a  mode  of  instmrtioE  r  • 
appears  not  merely  Uie  most  rational,  bat  the  oa.'  • 
they  could  have  pursued  mth  the  smallest  pra^  ' 
success.     It  is  worthy  of  observation,  bowew,  r^ 
reduced  to  practice,  it  had  proved  not  only  tkj- 
tirely  ineffectual,  but  even  seemed  a  bar  to  tl:/  <^ 
sion  of  the  heathen.     They  now  adopted  « H<'- 
method,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  unet". ' 
the  first  instance,  to  Christ  Jesus,  his  incB^D.r.  t 
life,  and  especially  his  sufferings  and  desih.  h  .'• 
coiu'sing  of  these  things,  the  Brethren  tbemielr^f- 
often  so  much  impressed,  that  they  spoke  ia  <  ■U' ' 
entirely  new;   the  subject  so  warned  tnl  acb^' 
their  own  hearts,  that  the  words  flowed  froa  r  •; 
Ups  with  wonderful  fervour  and  afTectioQ :  tM  r 
even  astonished  at  each  other's  powers  of  attr.  ■ 
Happily  this  was  attended  with  corre^ipondisrt'?..- 
on  the   GreenUnders.     It  illuminated  their  ^^ 
understanding,  melted  their  stubborn  bcan>,  k^  '^ 
died  in  their  cold  icy  breasts  the  flame  of  ipinnia-  - 
This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  m-  • 
history  of  the  Greenland  mission. 


*«*  Separate  Numben  from  the 
timet  be  had  to  oomptefe  seU. 


Publishttd  by  John  JoRNirroMs.  at  the  OOcci  af  <^  f^'^^ 
CnaisTiAN  HaaALD.  %  Hunter  Square.  EdinbmK  »oi  i»  '-^' 
ford  Street,  Glaagow ;  J.  Nitarrlfc  Co.,  Ramilt^.  Aiu»'  ' '  - 
andR.  OaooMBaiDct.  London  i  W.  Couit,  Jttntor>u.db!ir- 
and  W.  M'CoMn,  Bellkxt;  and  wld  by  the  Bookstten  ^  ^-"^ 
A^nu  In  all  the  Towns  and  Pariahea  of  SgdCajI;  vi^^' 
principal  Towns  in  Rnfland  aad  bvlawL 

Subwribersin  Bdinhurtb.  Leith.  and  Portdbrik«C  te*«  ^ 
copies  delivered  at  their  own  reodeocca  iccutartf.lflKnr^v^ 
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Uie  PubUshiot  OlScelbere,  19.  OliSlbid  SmT 

Is. 6d.-H»er  half-yair.  of  twemy-firar  waek^-IiKr  9m. »'  <^ 
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UNRENEWED  MEN  INCAPABLE  OF  ENJOYING  THE 
HAPPINESS  OF  HEAVEN. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace, 
MiniaUr  of  Hawick. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  which 
is  capable  of  the  amplest  illustration,  even  in  the 
present  world,  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
adaptation  between  the  state  of  a  man's  mind  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  happy.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  be  brought  into  a  situation 
which  is  in  itself  desirable  and  advantageous,  but 
it  must  be  such  a  situation  as  is  precisely  suited 
to  his  own  taste,  and  disposition,  and  capacity. 
We  should  do  little,  for  example,  in  the  way  of 
contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  blind  man  by 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  the  loyeliest  landscape 
of  nature,  or  to  the  entertainment  of  a  deaf  man 
by  wakening  in  his  presence  the  most  enchanting 
melodies  of  music,  or  to  the  gratification  of  an 
unlettered  man  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
profoundest  speculations  of  philosophy,  or  to  the 
amusement  of  a  sick  man  by  carrying  him  on  his 
bed  of  languishing  or  of  death,  and  putting  him 
down  amid  the  revelry  of  some  gay  and  festive 
entertainments  And  why  ?  Not  because  the  land- 
scape>  and  the  music,  and  the  philosophy,  and  the 
festive  entertainment  are  devoid  of  every  attrac- 
tion, and  incapable,  in  any  circumstances,  of  giving 
enjoyment,  but  simply  because  there  is  no  con- 
gruity  between  the  state  of  the  man's  mind  and 
the  circumstances  into  which  he  is  brought.  The 
things  themselves  may  be  the  sources  of  pleasure 
to  other  men  whose  habits  and  capacities  are  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  but  he  himself  is  without  the 
taste  or  the  aptitude  for  their  enjojrment,  and 
therefore  his  happiness  is  as  little  promoted  by 
mgans  of  them,  as  if  he  had  been  left  altogether 
without  them. 

It  is  by  the  application  of  a  principle  such  as 
this  to  the  things  of  God,  or  to  the  realities  of  an 
eternal  world,  that  we  perceive  how  well  and  how 
wisely  ordered  it  has  been,  that  the  unrighteous 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  wherein 
does  that  kii^om  consist  ?  In  the  present  world, 
it  consists  intighteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Gh^,«-^nd  in  the  world  to  come,  it 
Vol.  II. 


consists  in  the  same  things,  purified  from  all  ad- 
mixture of  evil,  and  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. Heaven,  therefore,  is  completely  adapted 
to  the  final  and  unchangeable  blessedness  of  the 
saints,  for  they  are  previously  invested  with  the 
righteousness  of  Chnst,  and,  through  the  regene- 
ration of  the  Spirit,  are  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween the  habits  of  their  minds  and  the  nature  of 
the  place.  But  it  is  widely  different  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  whose  whole  souls  are  devoted 
to  the  love  and  practice  of  sin.  There  is  the 
greatest  of  all  contrarieties  between  the  principles 
by  which  they  are  actuated,  and  the  elements  of 
which  the  kmgdom  of  heaven  consists.  And, 
hence,  it  is  as  impossible  for  corruption  to  inherit 
incorruption,  or  for  unrighteousness  to  have  fel- 
lowship with  holiness,  or  for  the  sinner  to  associate 
for  ever  with  the  saint,  as  for  the  darkness  to  exist 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  circumstances, 
with  the  light. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  common  for  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  than  to  flatter  themselves 
with  the  imagination,  that  the  only  obstacle  to 
their  admission  into  heaven  is  on  the  side  of  God, 
— ^that  were  his  consent  by  any  means  to  be  ob- 
tained, all  other  difficulties  would  immediately 
dissolve  and  disappear, — and  that,  consequently, 
their  translation  into  heaven,  be  the  state  of  their 
minds  what  it  may,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
secure  their  everlasting  happiness.  The  Bible,  in- 
deed, may  declare  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  <<  with- 
out hoUness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  " — that  he 
who  hath  the  right  kind  of  hope  in  him  «  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure," — and  that  there 
"  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  heaven  anything  that 
defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination, 
neither  whatsoever  loveth  or  that  maketh  a  lie.'* 
But  these,  though  the  true  sayings  of  God,  instead 
of  being  distinctly  realized,  or  implicitly  believed, 
are  removed  as  far  into  the  shade  as  the  deceitful- 
ness  or  corruption  of  their  hearts  can  carry  them. 
It  is  enough  for  them  that  the  idea  is  fixed  im- 
moveably  in  their  minds,  that  heaven  is  a  place  of 
perfect  happiness,  but  without  ever  considering^ 
wherein  that  happiness  consists,  or  whether  it  be 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  an  unsanctified  heart ; 
and  that  God,  moreover,  is  a  mercifiil  being,  who 
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will  surely  make  great  allowances  for  the  infirmi- 
ties of  thejr  nature,  and  who,  peiradventure,  will 
prmit  them  in  the  end  to  pass  throngh  the  gate» 
into  the  celestial  city.  It  is,  however,  deserving 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  unregenerated 
man,  that  hy  giving  himself  to  the  indulgence  of 
such  vague  expectations,  he  is  not  only  reckoning 
on  what  never  can  be  realized  without  a  total  sub* 
version  of  the  government  of  God,  but  on  what, 
if  actually  brought  to  pass,  would  still  leave  him 
as  distant  as  ever  from  the  happiness  which  he 
hopes  to  enjoy. 

.  But  let  us  take  a  case,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  that  a  man  has  been  living  all  his 
life  long  \i*ithout  God,  without  Christ,  and  with- 
out hope,  excluding  the  divine  Being,  as  thoroughly 
as  he  can,  from  all  his  thoughts,  and  plans,  and 
pleasures,  and  seeking  his  every  enjoyment  in  the 
gratification  of  his  evil  passions,  in  the  pursuits  of 
earthly  ambition,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness  ;  then  how  does  he  feel  ? 
Why,  he  may  contrive  to  make  himself  tolerably 
comfortable,  when  surrounded  by  his  ungodly  asso- 
ciates, or  brought  i^dthin  reach  of  his  favourite 
enjoyments.  For,  in  that  case,  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  his  habits  and  his  circum- 
stances. But  let  him  be  withdrawn  for  a  single 
day  from  the  pursuits  on  which  his  affections  have 
been  placed ;  let  every  faculty  of  his  nature  be 
most  intensely  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  character  of  that  God  who  has  hitherto  been 
completely  excluded  from  his  thoughts,  and  in- 
stead of  joining,  as  in  times  past,  with  his  com- 
panions in  iniquity,  let  him  be  encompassed  with 
devout  and  godly  men,  who  are  regaling  themselves 
with  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  whose  hearts  are 
panting  after  the  living  God,  even  as  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  and  then  he  is 
completely  miserable.  Though  in  other  circum- 
stances the  gayest  of  the  gay,  there  is  now  an  in- 
tolerable restraint  upon  his  spirit,  and  instead  of 
heartily  engaging  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  or 
enjoying  the  fellowship  of  the  men  of  God  with 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  his  chief  comfort  is 
gathered  from  the  hope  of  escaping  speedily  from 
the  bondage  under  which  he  is  held,  and  betaking 
himself,  as  heretofore,  to  the  scenes  and  companions 
of  bis«  former  sins. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  sinner's  experience 
in  the  present  world.  I^et  the  scene  then  be 
changed  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  instead  of  in- 
troducing  him  to  the  fellowship  of  Christiana  here, 
let  him  be  admitted  to  the  purer  and  loftier  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints  above,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  find  himself  one  iota  happier  among 
the  sanctified  in  heaven  than  he  actually  found  him- 
self among  the  sanctified  on  earth  ?  Assuredly  not. 
iPor,  granting,  what  however  can  never  take 
place,  that  he  has  passed  uncondemned,  and  in 
nis  unrighteousness,  from  the  bar  of  judgment, — 
that  all  his  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  solem- 
nities of  that  dread  tribunal  have  been  removed,**— 
that,  somehow  or  other,  he  has  found  his  way 
within  the  precincts  of  the  celestial  city,  and  has 


carried  along  with  him  all  his  eaitbly  de<ire-  h'* 
beloved  lusts,  and  his  sinful  habits,  yet  k\>ax 
that  case  he  could  not  be  happy.    For  in  b^i 
there  is  nothing  that  can  minister  to  his  si^^ 
tion — ^no  worldly  business — ^no  carnal  indiil«r.>. 
no  sinful  companionship— nothing  wh&t&oeT(;tL: 
is  ^suited  to  the  habits  of  an  unregeneTat«d  f,c:. 
How  then  could  he  occupy  himself?  With  \i Ik 
could  he  associate  ?     What  would  be  ik  d^. 
of  his  thoughts  ?      Or  by  what  means  coilu  :• 
contrive  to  spend  -  the  ages  of  an  iDtem.a' ' 
eternity  ?  Could  he  venture  to  i^iproach  to  G- 
Who  does  not  see  that  God,  to  a  worker  :i .. 
quity,  is  the  most  repulsive  object  iatliegrH> 
that  his  presence  would  be  a  hell  of  itself?  C! 
he  enter  into  fellowship  with  angels  ?  Imp*-". 
Angels  are  clothed  with  the  beauties  d  kb^ 
These  pure  spirits  can  have  no  syiopathj^L  . 
workers  of  iniquity.     They  would  sbnak^* 
his  approach  as  from  the  contagion  of  a  pri^- 
Could  he  mingle  with  the  vast  aBscm^*^  ' 
saints  who  have  washed  their  robes  aad  z 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?  Oh  2<^ 
He  has  no  crown—no  palm  of  victory— &  «- 
tial  harp— he  wants  the  very  righteoosoe^^  v' 
constitutes  the  raiment  of  the  saints.  Os  l- 
therefore,  the  glories  of  heaven  would  Ua^ 
Nay,  his  misery  would  be  augmented  bj  tbt  u 
of  its  magnificence*    And  the  mere  sb&ire  < : 
nakedness,  apart  altogether  from  the  elemrr< 
hell  working  within  him,  would  keep  him  *■ 
rated  for  ever  from  all  the  radiant  ranks  of  tb^- 
deemed — a  filthy,  degraded,  and  abandoned  <&' 
excommunicated  from  the  fellowsbip  d  ^' ' 
blessed  spirit — ^wandering  hopelessly  m^U- 
litudes  of  heaven,  like  another  Cain  with  i^  * 
curse  engrained  into  his  ^iiit — a  specticie  '<> 
dreaded,  and  avoided,  and  universally  abhotr .- 
a  bloated  and  accursed  leper,  whose  h^ ' 
image,  a  terror  to  himself,  would  be  everL - 
reflected  from  the  brilliant  pavements  of^^'^ 
a  leper  never  sleeping,  never  deansed*  d  *y 
dying,  diffusing  poison  with  every  breath  ri^" 
fragrant  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  tirrx'* 
waters  of  immortah'ty  into  fountains  of  p^.^'- 
from  which  no  blessed  spirit  could  eter  ii:i^ 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  wonld  be  thepostr-- 
experience  of  any  worker  of  iniquity,  irw  » - 
tually  admitted  into  heaven  withoot  >  cb*. 
and  regenerated  nature.     In  fact,  he  wra>'  ' 
nothing,  though  the  toleration  w^ere  rt^'<' 
him  to  range  uncontrolled  amid  all  tJ  ^ 
that  pure  and  blessed  land.     There  i  • 
own  nature  that  would  turn  the  ti^  vv- 
tremendous  curse,  and  render  it  a' 
punishment.     And,  therefore,  we  cctcA  :  • 
conclusion,  that  the  heart  of  every  sinner  9i3>' 
completely  changed ;  its  principles  of  acti: 
be  rectified ;  its  entire  character  most  (if  -  * 
ed ;  for  so  only  can  an  entrance  b«  mes*''' 
unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlastSf  b: 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cfanit    ^^^ 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  Un  c- 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Veriir,  ^ 
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SUV  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water, 
nd  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingd- 
om of  heaven.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
;  iiesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
[)irit.  I^Iarvel  not  that  I  said  unto  you,  ye  must 
a  born  again." 

niOGftAPHICAL    SKBTrH    OP 

niE  FvIGUT  IION\  JOHN  GORDON  OP  LOCHINVAR, 

VISCOUNT  KENMURE. 

oHx  Gordon  of  Lochinvar  was  born  in  1599,  in  the 
istrirc  of  Galloway,  where  his  ancoetors  had  been 
ealthy  proprietors  for  more  than  three  centuries  pre- 
iously,  and  many  of  whom,  from  the  period  of  the 
clormation,  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ad* 
ere  lice  to  pure  Protestant  principles.  Whether  the  aub- 
>(!t  of  our  present  Sketch  received  a  religious  education 
I  early  life  is  unknown,  but  one  circumstance  may  be 
icntioned,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  favour- 
Ae  to  his  attaining  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
f'hilc  travelling  on  the  continent  for  his  improvement, 
hen  a  young  xnan,  he  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
lu^e  of  Mr  John  Welsh,  the  son-in-law  of  John 
^nox,  who  was  settled  at  that  tioie  as  a  minister  in 
ranee.  The  intercourse  which  the  young  nobleman 
lus  enjoyed  with  this  holy  man  was,  as  may  well  be 
jnreived,  productive  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  him 
I  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  He  had  not  merely  the 
riviltj;c  of  learn in.'^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos,  but  of 
'oin,(T  its  practifal  infiaence  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
id  life.  On  his  return  from  the  continent,  aecord- 
igly,  Kenmtire  showed  a  high  regard  for  religion,  and 
1  earnest  desire  to  communicate  its  glorious  benetits 

>  tliose  around  him.      • 

The  fainily  seat  of  the  Kenmure  family  was  at  that 
itic  situated  in  the  parish  of  Anwoth,  which,  being 
riited  to  two  other  parishes,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
sblic  worship  only  every  alternate  Sabbath.  This 
as  felt  as  a  very  serious  disadvantage,  and  Kenmure 
irected  his  efforts  to  procure  a  disjunction, — an  ar- 
in^emeut  which  he  at  length  happily  succeeded  in 
Iccting.  The  next  object  was  to  procure  a  godly 
iiii?tor  for  the  new  parish  of  Anwoth.  John  Living- 
on,  afterwards  minister  of  Ancrum,  was  first  invite*/! 

>  arcept  the  charge,  but  that  enmient  minister  of 
hrist  f  aw  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  prefer  a  (mil  to  the  pa- 
»ii  of  Torphichen,  which  was  tendered  to  him  at  the 
^tiic  time.  Though  disappointed  in  this  case,  hovv- 
^T,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Anwoth  was  singu- 
rly  h.ippy,  having  ultimately  fallen  upon  a  man  of  no 
.V-  rclthrity  than  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford. 

The  settlement  of  Mr  Rutherford  over  the  parish  of 
nwoth,  took  place  in  1627.  As  soon  as  he  had 
itcrod  upon  his  office  he  put  forth  all  his  energies  in 
|viMn^'  and  executing  plans  for  the  spiritual  interests 

his  parishioners.     In  all  these  schemes  he  met  with 

1^'  warmest  encouragement  and  support  from  Lord 

'HMr*.  and  his  pious  lady,  whose  name  must  be 

'..   I  .    '  iders  of  "  Rutherford's  Letters." 

: '  V red  i ea^  •  ly  into  all  the  views  of  their  devoted 

u-t- . .  Hnd  it  « sitt  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that  in 

-  ban  t  \  tuiis  from  his  induction,  Mr  Rutherford 
aind  kimselt,  hy  their  removal  to  Edinburgh,  deprived 
r  their  valuable  assistance  and  co-operation.  Though 
jparated,  however,  from  his  much  esteemed  friends 
[id  patron!,  he  continued  to  mamtain  frequent  inter- 
>uK;e  with  them  by  letter. 

In  lt}33  Kenmure  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  an 
onour  whitl  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  the 
:()r*.t  effects  in  reference  to  his  religious  character. 

nic'.ss  the  mhd  be  strongly  supported  by  divine  grarc, 
ro.pcrit\%  a rit  affluence,  and  honour,  are  uniformly. 
mud  to  be  in>r^ous  to  the  advancement  of  vital  re- 


ligion  in  the  soul.  A  ^vitheHng  carnality  of  mind,  a 
worldly,  an  ambitious,  a  haughty  spirit  are  liable  to  eat 
up  as  a  canker  every  holy  principle.  The  man  >inks 
into  a  state  of  cold  inditlereuce  to  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion either  in  himself  or  others.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Viscount  Kenmure.  He  had  obtained  honour 
from  man,  and  he  counted  little  upon  that  infinitely 
hi;:hcr  and  more  enduring  honour  which  cometh  from 
God  only.  lu  tliis  state  of  mind  he  withdrew  his  sup- 
port from  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  stontly  contending  against  the  haughty  usurpatioila 
of  Prelacy.  Anxious  to  please  the  court  party,  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  Parliament,  and  retired  to  Ken- 
mure Cu>tlc,  in  Galloway,  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  fiunily.  This  step 
was  the  source  of  deep  regret  and  poignant  remorse  to 
him  on  bis  dying-bed.  "  I  deserted  the  Parh'ament," 
he  acknowledges,  "  for  fear  of  incurring  the  indignation 
of  my  prince,  and  the  loss  of  further  honour,  which  I 
certainly  expected." 

On  leaving  Edinburgh  for  his  seat  in  the  south,  Vis- 
count Kenmure  took  Mr  George  Gillespie  wth  him  as 
his  domestic  chaplain,  thus  maintaining  in  his  family  an 
outward  regard  to  religion.  On  his  death-bed,  how- 
ever, he  acknowledged,  that  the  instructions  of  that 
worthy  man  had  been  too  much  neglected  by  him. 
The  world,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  gained  the  a?cen- 
dency  in  his  mind,  and  for  a  time  all  serious  impres.^ions 
had  been  well-nigh  efiaced.  This,  indeed,  was  nothing 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  Having  proved 
himself  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Scotland,  oy 
withdrawing  from  Parliament  in  the  Church's  sorest 
extremity,  he  btrovo  to  forget  the  lively  interest  he  had 
once  taken  in  all  that  related  to  matters  of  religion. 
Backsliding  in  the  divine  life  is  only  the  first  staq-e  of 
a  spirit  of  apostasy ;  and  to  such  a  crisis  woald  the  cold 
indiflTerence  of  Viscount  Kenmure  have  ere  long  led. 
It  pleased  God,  however,  to  arrest  him  in  his  down- 
ward career,  and  by  laying  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
and  death,  to  arouse  him  from  his  spiritual  torpor.  In 
the  end  of  August  1634,  little  more  than  a  year 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  again  in  Galloway, 
he  ^vas  seized  unth  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  Shortly, 
before  this  period,  he  had  begun  to  see  the  baseness  of 
his  conduct  m  deserring  bis  place  in  Parliament  at  such 
B  crisis ;  but  now  when  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was 
laid  upon  him,  his  soul  was  smitten  with  feelings  of  the 
keenest  anguish.  **  1  have  found,*'  said  he,  in  language 
the  most  affecting,  **  the  weight  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
for  not  giving  testimony  for  the  Lord  my  God,  \vhea 
I  had  occasion  once  in  my  life  at  the  last  Parliament, 
for  which  foul  fault  how  fierce  have  I  fotmd  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  1  My  soul  bath  raged  and  roared :  I  have 
been  grieved  to  the  heart."  And  again,  referring  to 
the  same  thing,  "  Would  to  God  I  had  such  an  occasion 
again  to  testify  my  love  to  the  Lord !  For  all  the  earth 
should  I  not  do  as  I  have  done.  Woe,  woe  to  honour, 
or  any  thing  else,  bought  with  the  loss  of  conscience, 
and  God's  &vour ! " 

In  this  desponding  state  of  mind  Lord  Kenmure  was 
happily  not  permitted  to  remain  long ;  but,  by  the  fiiith- 
ful  instructions  of  Mr  Rutherford,  who  providentially 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  castle,  he  was  led  to  see,  that 
there  is  mercy  even  for  the  chief  of  sinners.  The 
worthy  pastor  of  Anwoth  remained  till  his  Lordship's 
decease,  which  took  phtce  in  the  oourae  of  a  fortnight. 
The  interviews  which  passed  during  this  period  are 
highly  edifying,  and  afford  convincing  evidence  of  the 
sincere  repentance  and  conversion  of  the  dying  noble- 
man. After  the  death  of  Lord  Kenmure,  an  account 
was  published  of  the  "  Last  and  Heavenly  Speeches  and 
Glorious  Departure  of  John  Gordon,  Viscount  Ken- 
mure.*' This  work  is  p-enerally  attributed  to  Samuel 
Rutherford,  antl  had  our  space  permitted  we  would 
have  glndly  cxlractc-d  pa^.-agcs  from  a  document  so 
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valuftble.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  but  the 
latest  edition  is  that  by  Dr  Murray,  which  is  printed 
nearly  verbatim  from  the  original  impression. 


THE  LAMB  THAT  HAD  BB&N  8LA1N: 

A  DISCOURSE. 

'         By  the  late  Rev.  Georgb  Abercrombie, 

Minister  of  the  East  Churchy  Aberdeen. 

**  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  four  beast«,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders, 
stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain/' — Rev.  v.  6. 

Tiissi:  words  are  part  of  that  revelation  which 
God  gave  to  John  to  leave  with  the  Churches. 
Thoagfa  there  are  many  things  in  the  context  of 
difficult  interpretation,  and  hard  to  be  understood, 
yet  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  understand  the 
whole  of  it  as  a  sublime  description  of  the  heaven- 
ly world :  for  as  heaven  is  more  especially  the 
throne  of  Grod,  so  his  throne  is  there  surrounded 
with  various  orders  of  holy  angels,  the  brightest 
and  most  excellent  of  all  created  beings.  These 
are  perhaps  described  by  the  four  living  creatures 
mentioned  in  the  context;  which  are  rendered 
«<  four  beast&i"  in  our  translation. 

These  different  orders  of  holy  angels  are  repre- 
sented to  John,  in  this  heavenly  vision,  as  they 
had  formerly  been  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  by  four 
kinds  of  living  creatures  on  earth :  the  lion,  which 
is  famous  for  boldness  and  courage;  the  ox,  which 
is  distinguished  by  laborious,  useful  strength; 
man,  who  excels  in  knowledge  and  wisdom; 
and  the  eagle,  remarkable  for  swift  and  lofty 
soarings. 

Again,  the  fonr-and-twenty  elders  may  fitly  re- 
present the  redeemed  of  mankind,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Church;  even  patri- 
archs, prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  all  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  These  are  all 
attendants  around  the  throne  of  God ;  and  they 
join  with  holy  angels  in  adoring  Him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever.  Jesus,  our  Redeemer,  is  in 
the  midst  of  this  glorious  and  happy  assembly ; 
and  he  appears  there  in  his  human  nature,  with 
the  very  same  body  in  which  he  suffered  and  died 
for  the  redemption  of  his  people ;  which  was  sig- 
nified to  John  by  this  lively  emblem, — his  stand- 
ing as  it  were  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain.  This 
seems  to  be  the  plain  import  of  the  text ;  which 
may  suggest  a  variety  of  pious  meditations. 

In  discoursing  further  on  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent, I  propose,  with  God's  assistance, 

I.  To  consider  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  reasons,  why  Christ,  in  his  glorious  ex- 
alted state,  delights  to  retain  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain. 

Here  let  us  only  observe  by  the  way,  that 
Christ,  as  Mediator,  was  early  revealed  to  man- 
kind by  the  character  of  a  Lamb,  many  ages 
before  his  incarnation  and  appearance  in  diis 
lower  world.  Thus  Abraham,  who  saw  his  day 
afar  off  by  faith,  spoke  of  him  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  when  he  said,  <<  God  will  provide  him- 
self a  lamb  for  a  burnt* offering.*' 


The  prophet  Isaiah  foretold  his  patient  soSir- 
ii^  under  the  figure  of  an  innocent  lamb  ](6d*j> 
the  sbiughter ;  and  the  Apostle  Peter  spoke  of  t 
as  a  doctrine  well  known  among  the  people  of  tfe 
Jews,  that  Messiah  was  rerily  foreordained  hd^ 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  be  slain  in  die 
time,  "  as  a  lamb  vrithont  blemish  and  withoat 
spot." 

In  consequence  of  these  early  reTelatiotis  cm- 
ceming  Christ,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  be^ia 
his  public  ministry  as  Mediator  upon  earth,  Ma 
the  Baptist  pointed  him  out  to  the  people  is  t'» 
Lamb  of  God,  that  was  come  to  take  awav  tibr 
sin  of  the  world,  and  called  them  to  behoH  h!= 
in  that  desirable  character  with  becoming  itpst 
Thus  was  Christ  early  revealed  to  mankind,  nutr 
the  figure  of  a  spotless  lamb,  to  signify  cr  %vy 
the  innocence  and  purity  of  his  hnman  mtrae  n 
Mediator  for  sinners,  his  meekness  in  ««fErar. 
and  the  atonement  he  was  to  make  for  the  ^  of 
his  people,  to  reconcile  them  to  God.  And^ 
lively  emblem  is  so  full  of  divine  (x>n0olatiQa  t'- 
believers,  and  so  strengthening  and  enoooraeinc  ^' 
their  faith  and  hope,  that  our  gracions  RedecBff 
delights  to  retain  the  same  name  and  diaFi4& 
amidst  all  the  glories  of  his  exalted  state,  pohifK 
chiefly  for  these  two  reasons  followin;^ : — 

1.  Our  gracious  Redeemer,  amidst  ail  the  zj^ 
ries  of  his  exalted  state,  may  retain  the  name  £>3 
character  of  a  Lamb  that  had  been  alain,  to  dj-w? 
our  thoughts,  and  the  thonght«  of  all  hL«  i^^ 
lowers,  to  that  meekness,  and  patience,  and  rh*t'- 
ful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  which  C^t» 
maaife^ed  in  all  his  sufferings  for  oar  saki<: 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  folkiv :.. 
steps. 

It  is  remarkable  in  lambs  that  they  are  ik^  « 
noisy,  either  dying  or  in  sufferings,  as  odwr  isr 
mals  are ;  but  they  bear  the  greatest  injuries  oJ 
even  death  itself,  in  such  a  quiet  manner,  er  bu£z» 
them  very  fit  emblems  of  a  meek  and  qiml  spim. 
And,  accordingly,  we  find  the  evangehcil  pnfiart 
Isaiah  comparing  our  blessed  Saviovr  to  a  \s^ 
in  his  sufferings,  on  this  very  account :  **  He  vts 
oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted ;  yet  he  opev' 
not  his  mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  tr  t^ 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  sbeaien  t 
dumb,  so  he  openetfa  not  his  mooth ;"  whea  N 
was  cut  off  l^  violence  and  unrighteous  p^- 
ment. 

Indeed,  the  meekness  and  patience  of  oar  bie^r 
Redeemer  was  most  wonderfal  in  his  suffcrir . 
from  first  to  last     He  endured  the  contradk^^' 
of  sinners  against  himself,  without  giroip  «'• 
hard  word  in  return.     "  When  he  was  rvvded  u 
reviled  not  again :  when  he  suffered  he  threatcv- 
not"    "  He  gave  his  back  to  the  smitsrs,  md  b 
cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair:  be  L 
not  his  face  from  shame  and  spitting."  Aal  whez 
at  last  he  came  to  die,  by  the  hands  4F  hs  croi 
and  unjust  enemies,  he  went  quietlj  t»  hii  €t%^\ 
like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  bocat  be  w 
knew  that  thus  the  earliest  prophedes,  and  tV: 
the  divine  counsels  concerning  murli  rrdeic|0". 
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must  be  fulfilled,  and  that  for  this  very  end  he 
came  into  the  world. 

Let  us  learn,  my  brethren,  from  this  example 
of  Christ,  a  like  quiet  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  under  all  those  sufferings  which  the  wisdom 
of  God  appoints  in  our  lot  in  a  present  world, 
which  to  us  is  a  state  of  probation  and  trial.  And 
let  us  rest  assured  of  it,  that  *'  God  alilicts  not 
wiUingly,  nor  hath  pleasure  in  grieving  the  chil- 
dren of  men,"  but  has  merciful  designs,  even  in 
the  severest  dispensations  of  his  providence ;  and 
what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
prehend more  fully  hereafter. 

2.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  on  earth 
answered  all  those  valuable  ends  and  purposes, 
which  had  formerly  been  typified  and  darkly  sha- 
dowed outy  by  the  slaying  of  lambs  in  sacrifice  to 
God.  And  this  may,  perhaps,  be  the  principal 
reason  why  our  glorious  Redeemer,  in  his  exalted 
state,  retains  the  name  and  character  of  a  lamb 
that  had  been  slain. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  from  the 
very  days  of  Adam,  down  to  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  mankind  were  directed  to 
seek  to  appease  the  Deity,  by  the  slaying  of  lambs 
in  sacrifice  to  God.  Thus  Abel,  the  son  of  Adam, 
brought  very  early  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  an 
offering  to  the  Lord,  and  God  had  respect  to  him 
and  to  his  offering,  while  he  rejected  that  of  Cain, 
which  consisted  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground. 

Now,  the  original  design  of  offering  slain  lambs 
in  sacrifice  to  God,  from  this  early  period  of  the 
world,  was  to  make  a  typical  atonement  for  the 
bins  of  men,  to  redeem  the  forfeited  lives  of  guilty 
sinners,  and  to  encourage  humble  penitents  to 
return  to  God,  with  humble  hope  of  acceptance 
and  forgiveness.  But  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  fully  answered  all  these 
valuable  ends  and  purposes,  of  which  the  other 
sacrifices  were  only  dark  types  and  figures. 

He  suffered  as  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  value,  to 
satisfy  the  offended  justice  of  God,  and  thus  to 
make  a  real  atonement  for  sin,  in  behalf  of  all 
who  come  unto  God  by  him.  He  died  to  redeem 
as  from  eternal  death  and  misery;  he  died  to 
nake  peace,  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  for  all  re- 
lenting sinners, — for  all  true  believers, — and  thus 
:o  encourage  us,  through  faitli  in  his  blood,  to 
Iraw  near  to  God  in  every  holy  duty,  as  to  a  God 
econciled  in  the  virtue  of  his  atonement.  All  the 
^thcr  sacrifices  of  expiation  and  atonement  were 
mperfect  and  insufiBcient  as  to  this  grand  design, 
'^^or  as  they  could  not  make  a  proper  atonement 
or  sin,  so  they  could  not  deliver  the  consciences 
if  men  from  a  fearful  remembrance  of  guilt  he- 
ore  God.  Christ,  by  his  death,  was  the  only 
rue  sacrifice,  which  made  an  end  of  sin  in  its 
ondeininng  power,  and  brought  in  an  everlasting 
ighteousaess.  In  him  we  have  redemption, 
hrough  faith  in  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
ill  sins  t(at  axe  past ;  and  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  he  ofiared  up  himself  to  God  in  his  death, 
;is  a  lamb  virihout  spot,  to  purge  our  consciences 
from  dead  wipksy  that  is,  from  a  terrifying  remem* 


brance  of  works  that  deserve  death,  that  we 
might  serve  the  living  God,  in  holiness  and  right- 
eousness, without  slavish  fear. 

Thus,  my  brethren,  for  our  comfort  and  encour- 
agement, our  glorious  Redeemer,  in  his  exalted 
state,  retains  the  name  and  character  of  a  Lamb 
that  had  been  slain  ;  and  all  the  redeemed  com- 
pany around  his  throne  in  heaven  are  represented 
m  the  context  as  praising  and  adoring  him  in  that 
delightful  character :  "  Thou  wast  slain,"  say  they, 
<'  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
tion." "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  But  I 
must  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  this  sub- 
ject, namely,  to  consider, 

II.  What  may  be  the  further  ends  and  designs 
of  Christ's  appearing  in  heaven,  under  this  em- 
blematical character  of  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain. 

1 .  This  may  be  intended  as  a  standing  memorial 
of  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Nothing  could  tend  more,  nor  indeed  so  much, 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  evil  of  sin,  than  the 
dreadful  sufferings  which  the  Son  of  God  endured 
in  his  human  nature  on  earth  to  make  atonement 
and  reconciliation  for  iniquity.  Now  the  same 
wise  design  may  be  still  carrying  on,  by  his  appear- 
ing in  heaven  with  the  marks  of  his  sufferings,  as 
a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain.  By  this  it  is  declared, 
in  the  most  awful  manner,  and  a  continual  remem- 
brance is  made  of  it,  *<  That  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  could  be  no  remission,"  no  pardon  for 
guilty  offenders,  no  deliverance  for  any  sinner 
from  the  wrath  of  a  holy  and  sin-hating  God, 
without  such  a  valuable  compensation  and  atone- 
ment. And  thus  provision  is  made  for  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  divine  laws,  not  only  among  men, 
but  also  among  angels,  principalities,  and  powers, 
among  all  the  created  inhabitants  of  both  worlds. 
They  are  taught  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to 
make  bold  with  their  duty  and  offend  their  Creator, 
when,  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  behold 
God's  mercy  wonderfully  displayed  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  they  have  also  set  before  them  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  awful  divine  severity 
against  sin,  in  his  beloved  Son  appearing  as  a  Lamb 
that  had  been  slain,  to  make  atonement  and  expia* 
tion  for  the  sins  of  his  people. 

2.  This  appearance  of  Christ  as  a  Lamb  that 
had  been  slam,  may  also  be  designed  as  a  lasting 
evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  his  divine  atonement 
and  satisfaction. 

As  in  this  manifestation  of  our  Saviour  in  hea- 
ven, God's  righteous  displeasure  against  sin  is 
displayed  in  the  most  striking  manner ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  blessed  vision  there  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  sin  is  expiated,  justice  satis- 
fied, and  a  sure  foundation  laid  for  the  pardon  and 
remission  of  every  penitent  believer  in  Christ's 
meritorious  death  and  sacrifice.  Our  Redeemer 
appears  in  heaven  as  an  innocent  Lamb  that  offered 
up  himself  to  God,  without  blemish  and  without 
s|)ot.     He  suffered  once  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
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unjasti  when  lie  was  put  to  death  in  the  ilesh 
And  when  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  of 
God,  he  appears  there  with  the  marks  of  sufferings 
he  endured  on  earth,  not  for  his  own  sins,  but  for 
the  sins  of  his  people,  that  he  might  iinish  trans- 
gression, make  an  end  of  sin  in  its  condemning 
}K>wer,  and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness. 
Now,  when  he  appears  in  heaven  in  this  cliarac- 
ter,  this  abundantly  speaks  forth  the  acceptance 
of  his  sacrifice,  the  efficacy  of  his  sufferings,  and 
the  power  of  his  death  for  our  redemption  and 
remission. 

3.  This  appearance  of  Christ  in  heaven  as  a 
Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  may  be  designed  as  a 
continual  intercession  for  his  people. 

We  are  told  expressly,  that  <*  Jesus  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
him,  because  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them ;"  but  then  it  is  nowhere  revealed  that 
Christ's  intercession  is  performed  by  an  actual 
voice  or  hinguage.  It  seems  rather,  by  his  simple 
appearance  in  our  nature  in  heaven ;  in  that  human 
nature  in  which  he  suffered  and  died  a  sacrifice 
on  earth.  By  this  appearance  he  presents  in  the 
sanctuary  above  a  constant  memorial  of  his  ex- 
piatory sacrifice,  even  as  Aaron  presented  the 
blood  of  the  atonement  in  the  Jewish  sanctuary 
before  the  Lord ;  and  by  this  very  appearance  he 
pleads  most  powerfully  that  the  virtue  of  his  death 
may  be  applied  to  all  his  people,  for  all  the  happy 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

In  short,  our  Saviour's  perpetual  appearance  in 
heaven  in  his  human  nature,  with  the  marks  of  his 
sufferings  as  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  has  such 
a  forcible  language  of  intercession  as  this  in  be- 
half of  all  his  people :  Behold  me,  oh  my  Father, 
behold  me  now  in  a  form  very  different  from  that 
in  which  I  was  originally, — behold  me  now  dwell- 
ing in  the  nature  of  man.  Remember  for  what 
end  this  human  body  was  assumed,  and  how  it 
was  treated  on  earth,  in  obedience  to  thy  will 
and  pleasure ;  when  thou  saidst,  sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldst  not,  then  said  I,  <^  Lo,  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  I  delighted  to  do 
thy  will,  and  still  I  take  delight  to  recollect  that  I 
fulfilled  thy  pleasure  in  every  point.  I  have  per- 
formed my  part  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and 
now  I  put  in  my  righteous  claim  for  the  perform- 
ance of  thy  promised  part  of  it  also,  in  behalf  of 
all  for  whom  I  descended  to  earth  and  died. 
**  Father,  I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
roe  may  be  with  me  where  I  am,  to  behold  my 
glory."  I  will,  that  in  consequence  of  what  I 
have  done  and  suffered  upon  earth,  all  true  Chris- 
tians, all  sincere  penitents,  all  humble  believers, 
may  have  their  sins  pardoned,  their  natures  sanc- 
tified,— that  they  may  have  all  needful  supplies  of 
divine  aid  proportioned  to  their  various  trials  and 
infirmities,  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
begin»  carry  on,  or  complete  their  salvation,  and 
that,  at  length,  they  may  all  be  brought  where  I 
myself  now  am,  to  be  happy  for  ever  in  my  presence 
and  enjoyment. 

Thus  silently,  but  powerfully,  does  our  Suviour 


plead  in  behalf  of  all  his  people,  by  a|>pdttrli<^  s 
heaven  with  his  human  body,  in  the  midst  of  iu 
throne,  as  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain ;  ani  t-^ 
we  have  a  constant  advocate  with  the  i*-iAA;:.ewj 
Jesus  Chribt  the  Righteous,  who  albo  v^ ;::: 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  his  blood  has  a  vi^. 
ascribed  to  it  in  Scripture,  and  is  laid  to  speu  i 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel. 

COMMUNION  SERVICES. 

By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Booth,  A.M., 

Assistant  Minister  of  limerleithctu 

No.  IV. 

BSrOBE  COMMUNIOW. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  victim  of  screre  pv^^^ 
tion,  that  be  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  dsrcj  i 
tedious  imprisonment  to  atudjuig  the  worb  ti  in 
most  celebrated  philosophers ;  '*  bat  whirh  of  t^ 
he  asked,  <*  could  say,  '  Come  unto  me  all  yt\i£^ 
bour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  >ott  re;  " 
He  found  in  the  siniple  and  unadorned  doctrisn  virr 
Lord,  a  consolation  which  the  ingenious  speciikti>\b  * 
human  wisdom  could  not  impart,  the  cherrisir  lip: « 
the  Gospel  brightened  even  the  gloom  of  hu  dsitf -v^ 
and  the  prospects  which  it  opened  up  to  him  nua£X 
in  this  world  could  either  give  or  take  awaj.  It  t»  .^•' 
distinguishing  excellence  of  our  holy  religion,  thst  ^ X-^' 
other  blessings  lent  us  by  the  Lord  arc  ever  a: :  t .  i. 
us,  and  are  at  best  better  calculated  to  t-niinn  •  - 
prosperity  than  to  comfort  our  adversitr,  its  h^iU:)'*:. 
inflttenoes,  whilst  they  impart  a  reliah  and  cecjnr*  la 
our  happiest  days,  exhibit  their  £ill  power  ool;  v'^j 
other  joya  forsake  us.    Never  is  the  hope  oC  the  Ur-r 
tian  more  stcdfast  than  when  the  worldly  mirxctl  r^> 
not  see  on  what  his  hopes  are  built.   The  m^'^;'  of:  - 
cannot  dim  the  eye  of  faith ;  nor  can  earthly  tz:i    • 
nor  even  the  king  of  terrors,  stand  between  thjbdr^ 
and  the  Almighty  Friend,  who  hath  sMd,  '*  Co^e  v. 
mc  and  I  will  give  you  rest."     *'  Who  shall  tepir^r  < 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  d^i..-: 
or  persecution,  or  famine*  or  nakedness,  or  (cru.  .> 
sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  arc  more  tiu  *  ?- 
querors  throujfrh  him  that  loved  us.   For  I  am  ps^:'  •  • 
that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  pr.i'3-  - 
ties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,   nor  t:L'^:r>  ^■'^ 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  otiier  as^'^u 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  G^d,  »-  ■ 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Lo  be  Is  with  d:  ^  • 
ful  always,  even  to  the  ind  of  the  world,  ar.d  j  •  - 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  t*  .'<    . 
him.     Wherefore  let  us  lift  up  the  hands  wiV^  i.* 
down,  and  the  feeble  knees.     Let  the  chikinrn  a  . 
be  joyful  in  their  lung ;  and  whilst  we  partaLe  <  i. 
memorials  of  our  Saviour's  broken  body  and  sheii  ua«-. 
let  us  present  the  offering  of  a  grateful  hc^t  t^^  '^■ 
who  exchanged  the  joys  of  heaven  I'or   the  sar7v»i 
the  earth,  that  he  might  bind  up  the  brolcca  hc»'- . 
prochiim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  ^  .•" 
prison  to  them  that  were  bound. 

AFTER  COSfMCNIOjr. 

No  mere  verbal  assurances,  in  howv.-r  -  • 
guage  they  might  have  be«ti  expressed,  couW  Mr 
possibly  conveyed  to  our  mind  and  hcsrt  a  ^•c-^-  • 
trust  iii  our  Saviour,  equal  to  that  vi-hirh  mrt'iet  tn  r 
his  havliig  passed  through  life  like  one  of  c^.fc. 
ami  from  our  having  in  our  hands  sio  auitezit^"  -•'* 
of  many  of  the  inhtanres  in  which,  in  th«  lik'  .-*  ■ 
ma?!,  he  assisted,  cunsoled,  and  protected  hb  f»4«  »w: 
and  gained  their  confidence  und  afiection.  To  r^ic 
example  permit  me  to  direct  your  atrention,  \Hlm\.  5? 
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Icnve  tbe  table  at  Wliicb  you  hnve  now  connnemonited 
h^<^  atoning  defttb.  After  he  bad  performed  the  mirade 
of  feeding  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  he  retired  to  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  sent  bis 
disciples  across  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  night  proved 
dark  and  tempestuous,  and  notwithstanding  tbdr  ut- 
most exertions  they  had  made  but  little  progress,  when 
Jesus,  about  the  fourth  watch,  drew  near  the  ship, 
walking  upon  the  waves.  The  danger  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  their  utter  helplessness  amidst  the  solitude 
of  the  waters  and  the  gloom  of  the  storm,  had  unhing- 
ed their  minds ;  and  when  they  saw  the  indistinct  form 
of  a  human 'being  approaching  them,  they  "supposed 
it  had  been  a  spirit,  and  cried  out."  But  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  "  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  They  immedi- 
ately rccoj^nised  the  Companion  of  all  their  dangers,  the 
Master  who  had  never  injured,  the  Friend  who  had 
never  deserted  them,  under  whose  protection  they  had 
ever  felt  themselves  secure;  and  as  the  child  hears  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  and  all  its  alarms  disappear,  so 
their  fears  subsided — ^the  tempest  lost  its  terrors,  and 
they  joyfiiUy  received  their  Saviour  into  the  ship. 

And,  my  brethren,  do  unexpected  storms  never  over- 
take us?  Is  the  sea  of  life  always  unruffled?  Are  its 
waters  never  troubled  ?  Are  its  waves  less  overpower- 
ing than  those  of  Tiberias  ?  And,  is  there  no  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  our  condition  ?  Does  no  friend  secretly 
follow  us  ?  Are  we  left  alone  in  our  dangers  and  dis- 
tress ?  The  east  wind  of  adversity  rages,  the  waves  of 
affliction  arise,  the  bnrk  of  humanity  is  ready  to  perish 
amidst  the  storm.  Who  is  this  whom  the  gloom  of  the 
tempest  half  conceals  from  our  view?  Is  there  no  friend 
able  and  willini?  to  assist  us?  "  It  is  I,"  replies  our 
Saviour,  **  be  not  afraid;  it  is  I,  who  can  sympathise 
-with  your  sorrows,  because  I  have  felt  them ;  it  is  I, 
wiio,  although  restored  to  that  glory  which  I  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  began,  still  look  down 
with  a  kindly  interest  on  that  earth  which  was  once 
my  habitation — who,  although  I  dwell  in  heaven,  yet 
rule  upon  earth — who,  although  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  am  not  far  from  every  one  of  you — who, 
although,  for  your  sakes,  I  in  mercy  permit  many 
storms  to  surround  you,  yet  will  assuredly  stay  my 
rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind.'* 

Who  is  it,  my  brethren,  when  poverty  threatens  us, 
or  when  we  feel  its  smart — when  our  difficulties  be- 
come so  complicated,  that  we  can  discover  no  thread 
to  the  labyrinth — when  the  world,  which  we  falsely 
imagine  so  delightful  to  others,  becomes  to  us  a  deso- 
late cheerless  waste — who  is  it  that  is  beside  us  to  cheer 
and  support  us?  '*  It  is  I,"  replies  our  Saviour,  "  be 
not  afraid.  It  is  I  who  had  not  where  to  lay  my  head, 
who  have  assigned  no  path  to  you  which  I  did  not  tread 
myself,  who  will  lay  upon  you  no  unnecessary  burden, 
who  know  that  disappointment  alone  can,  in  your  case, 
"be  the  way  to  heaven,  who  have  purchased  treasures, 
and  laid  them  up  for  you,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
and  steal." 

Is  the  exile  left  without  a  friend  ?  His  earthly  home 
is  distant.  Hp  U  driven,  by  necessity,  to  lands  un- 
ki*.  \A.  He  IS  fifi?icl-  il,  but  no  ties  of  affection  bring 
•'■  )9e  around  him  tr>  his  consolation  and  relief.  The 
''  ^:  '«Jso«';uif.ris  are  torn  asunder,  perhaps  for  ever, 
i.  uo>e  v.iih  uhoui  hu  would  have  spent  his  days,  he 
jnay  see  no  more.  Is  he  then  left  alone  in  the  world  ? 
Is  there  no  one  who  is  a  friend  afar  off,  as  well  as  a 
friend  at  hand  ?  Yes,  my  brethren,  there  is.  Who, 
then,  is  such  a  one?  **  It  is  I,"  replies  our  Saviour, 
••  be  not  alraid.  It  is  I  who,  the  y>2ar  of  my  birth,  was 
forced  iulo^ile  to  save  my  life — who,  in  the  last  me- 
lancholy hoirs  of  my  earthly  existence,  was  deserted 
in  the  hands  of  my  deadly  enemies  by  those  whom  I 
liad  chosen  aapiy  associates,  and  on  whom  I  had  heap- 
ed tny  choicesvfavours," . 


Who  is  it,  my  brethren,  when  the  Christian  friend 
whom  we  have  esteemed  and  loved  is  gone — gone  for 
ever — ^who  penetrates  the  retirements  of  grief,  and  in- 
fuses into  the  dejected  heart  that  consolation  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away?  "  It  is  I,"  re- 
plies our  Saviour.  "  It  is  I,  who  wept  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  who  still  sympathises  with  every  virtuous 
emotion  of  the  human  breast,  in  whose  bosom  your 
departed  friend  serenely  reposes,  who  am  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Mend  on  earth  and  the  friend  in 
heaven." 

And  who  is  it,  my  brethren,  when  we  are  about  to 
follow,  when  our  eyes  are  closing  on  this  world  for 
ever,  when  earthly  friends,  however  willing,  can  do  " 
but  little  for  us,  when  the  king  of  terrors  seems  to  call 
us  his  own,  when  we  are  about  to  enter  the  dark  and 
unknown  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  who  is  it  th«'it 
proves  the  superiority  of  his  friendship,  by  being  able 
to  assist  us  even  then  ?  **  It  is  I,"  replies  our  Saviour, 
"  be  not  afraid.  It  is  I,  who  have  trodden  the  same 
dreary  path  myself,  who  have  smoothed  the  once  ter- 
rific way,  who  to  the  righteous  have  stripped  death  of 
its  terrors,  and  rendered  it  the  entrance  to  an  inherit* 
ance  which  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  which 
fadeth  not  away." 

Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  consolations  whick  tfue 
Christians — ^but,  remember,  they  only — derive  in  the 
most  distressing  situations  of  life,  from  the  assurance, 
that  He  who  knew,  from  personal  experience,  almost 
every  evil  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  is  ever  near 
them  to  afford  a  proper  measure  of  assistance  and  sup« 
port,  to  sanctify  all  their  sorrows,  and  keep  them  with- 
in such  limits  as  they  shall  be  able  to  bear.  Our 
Saviour  is  now  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  reality  of 
his  presence,  concealed  from  mortal  eyes ;  but  a  time 
awaits  every  one  of  us,  when  we  shall  see  him  face  to 
face,  when  we  shall  be  surprised  by  his  appearance  no 
less  than  his  disciples  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  when 
the  circumstances  of  his  coming  shall  be  infinitely  more 
appalling  than  the  dangers  and  darkness  of  the  storm. 
The  last  trumpet  has  sounded,  the  sun  is  turned  into 
darkness,  the  moon  has  ceased  to  give  her  light,  the 
stars  have  fallen  from  their  places,  the  earth  is  con- 
vulsed,  the  powers  of  heaven  are  shaken,  and  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  ignorant,  stand  trembling 
amidst  the  wreck  of  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  to  re- 
ceive their  doom  for  eternity.  Who  is  this  great  and 
mighty  Judge,  who  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all ;  whose 
voice  even  they  that  are  in  their  graves  do  hear,  and 
come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation  ?  Who  is  this  unresisted  Po- 
tentate, on  whose  decree  my  state  for  eternity  depends  ? 
anxiously  inquires  the  righteous  soul,  sensible  of  its 
many  imperfections,  and  having  its  faith  and  firmness, 
during  the  awful  moment,  shaken  by  the  vastness  and 
the  terrors  of  the  scene : — ••  It  is  I,"  replies  our  Savi- 
our, '*  be  not  afraid.  It  is  I,  who  have  given  you  ample 
proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  my  fiiendship,  who  have  pur-  , 
chased  your  redemption  at  the  price  of  my  blood."  ^ 
They  shall  not  have  more  satisfaction  in  hearing  his 
voice,  than  He  will  in  extending  it  towards  them.  T^^k 
joy  is  his  joy ;  their  salvation  is  his  crown.  The  tfisla 
of  life  are  now  ended ;  the  judgment  is  past.  They 
are  gone  together  from  the  scene  of  terror,  to  dwell  for 
ever  beyond  the  reach  of  woe.  All  sorrow  is  banished 
from  their  breasts,  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  all  asper- 
sions from  their  name.  There  are  no  more  melancholy 
bereavements,  no  more  sad  separations ;  friends  there 
are  friends  for  ever ;  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory ; 
faith  has  become  sight;  hope,  possession ;  and  care,  and 
sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  sickness,  shall  be  known  no 
more  for  ever,    Ameai 
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Reflections  on  seeing  Mount  Ararat,-^**  On  descend- 
ing into  the  plain  of  Nackshau,"  saya  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn,  "  my  attention  was  seized  by  the  appearance  of 
a  hoary  mountain,  in  front  at  the  other  end,  rising  so 
high  above  the  rest,  that  they  sunk  into  nothing.  It  was 
truly  sublime,  and  the  interest  it  excited  was  not  less, 
when,  on  inquiring  its  name,  I  %vas  told  it  was  Agri,  or 
Ararat.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out  for  Shurror. 
The  evening  was  pleasant ;  the  ground  over  which  we 
passed  was  full  of  rich  cultivation  aud  verdure,  watered 
by  many  a  stream,  and  containing  forty  villages,  most 
of  them  with  the  usual  appendage  of  gardens.  To  add 
to  the  scene,  the  great  Ararat  was  on  our  left.  On  the 
peak  of  that  hill  the  whole  church  was  contained :  it 
was  now  spread  fur  and  wide,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
but  the  ancient  vicinity  of  it  knows  it  no  more.  I 
fended  many  a  spot  wlierc  Noah  perhaps  offered  his 
sacrifices ;  and  the  promise  of  God,  *  that  seed-time 
and  harvest  should  not  cease,'  appeared  to  me  more 
anxiously  fulftUed  in  th^  agreeable  phiin  where  it  was 
spoken  than  elsewhere,  as  I  had  not  seen  such  ferti- 
lity in  any  part  of  the  Shah's  dominions.  Here  the 
blessed  Saint  landed  in  a  new  world :  so  may  I  safe  in 
Christ  outride  the  storms  of  life,  and  land  at  last  on 
one  of  the  everlasting  hills." 

The  Bible  is  free  to  aW.— "  Many  careless,  godless, 
worldly  creatures,"  Mr  Whyte  remarks,  in  his  work 
entitled  •  The  Heritage  of  God's  people,'  **  attach  no 
importance  to  this  precious  privilege  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  there  arc  so  many  houses  wherein  the  Bible  lies 
unopened  and  neglected,  aud  so  little  Bible-know- 
ledge and  Bible-practice  can  be  discovered  there.  But 
they  w^o  are  better  acquainted  with  the  riches  wliich 
are  treasured  up  in  this  divine  repository,  value  it 
more  highly,  and  love  it  more  dearly.  The  pious 
man,  whom  Mrs  Hannah  More  has  celebrated  in 
her  beautiful  tract — •  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plains' — thus  expressed  himself  to  Dr  St^ihouse: 
'  I  believe  there  is  no  day,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
that  I  have  not  looked  into  my  Bible.  If  we  cannot 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to  say  he 
cannot  find  time  to  read  a  verse ;  and  a  single  text 
well  followed,  and  put  in  practice  every  day,  would 
make  no  bad  figure  at  the  year's  end ;  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  texts,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment's 
time,  would  make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  trea- 
sury, as  one  may  say,  from  new-year's  day  to  new- 
year's  day  ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they 
would  come  to  look  for  their  text,  as  naturally  as  they 
do  for  their  breakfast.  I  can  say  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Bible  by  heart.  I  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  often  hud  but  little  to  cat ;  but  my  Bible  has  been 
meat,  drir.k,  imd  company  to  me  ;  aiuL  when  want  and 
trouble  have  come  upon  me,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises 
of  this  book  for  my  stay  and  support.'  But  it  is  not 
to  the  humble  and  poor  in  tliis  world's  things  alone, 
that  the  Bible  is  precious.  The  most  exalted  and  t\\t 
most  learned  have  also  seen  its  value  and  felt  its  power. 
A  certain  Sicilian  king  is  reported  to  have  said — *  The 
holy  books  arc  dearer  to  me  than  my  kingdom — and 


were  I  under  any  necessity  of  quitting  one,  it  w; ': 
be  my  diadenu*  The  words  of  the  illustriowt  p.:i,. 
sopher,  Boyle,  have  a  similar  impoit — '  1  prefer  %  y 
of  the  tree  of  life  to  a  whole  wood  of  bay.'  1h  . 
tinguished  scholar,  Salmasius,  was  of  the  same  opix . 
when,  on  his  death-bed,  he  thus  spoke,_*  I  hare  U 
a  world  of  time.  If  one  year  more  were  added  tor 
life,  it  would  be  spent  in  reading  David's  PaaL 
tuid  Paul's  Epiittles.'  The  vast  importaoce  kV'. 
Locke,  too,  the  most  eminent  of  English  philosopl  , 
attached  to  this  heavenly  gift,  is  evident  from  tl^ 
often-quoted  and  well-luiown  words  of  hi$_'  S:. 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  espedally  the  New  Te^taae:: 
therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life,  li  L 
God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth,  w. 
out  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter.'  To  al;  ^i 
they  who  truly  love  God,  give  a  willing  assent,  h  . 
feeling  of  the  benefits  which  they  themselves  dr:: 
from  it." 

Eastern  Funerah. — In  the  East,  the  grare  if  :- 
versally  situated  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  dtr;  v 
the  rural  spot,  where  the  **  forefathers  of  the  air 
let "  repose,  is  generally  marked  by  the  presenffn 
small  clump  of  trees,  which  give  a  picturesque  bo.: 
to  the  hallowed  quiet  that  reigns  there.    Tbe  ir  ■ 
which  takes  place  commonly  within  tweoty-foor .-. . 
of  the  death,  is  attended  by  the  fiiends  and  rcUr:  ^ 
and  if  the  deceased  has  either  borne  a  pnUic  rhr^- 
or  himself  and  fiimily  been  held  in  estimation,  hii  it'.  •■ 
citizens  pay  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory  br  a  xr. 
tary  attendance,  in  great  numbers,  on  his  reroaiiB.  I. 
corpse  is  carried  by  these  attendants  in  turn,  ona  :- 
or  open  board,  over  which  a  shroud  is  cast,  the  •'. 
covering  that  conceals  the  dead  body  from  the  ^p  '- 
tors ;  and  the  rabing  of  which  from  tbe  face,  vhi 
done  ever  and  anon  by  some  one  or  other  oftbe^' 
of  mourners,  is  the  signal  for  all,  and  e^peda.:; : 
women,  to  renew  their  shouts  of  lamentation.   Cot- 
spending  to  this  description  Avas  a  funeral  proeov: 
which  Carne  describes  as  seen  by  him  in  Eg^pt  F. :' 
>valked  three  or  four  men  abreast  at  a  slow  pace,  ^'■ 
ing  in  a  mournful  voice.     The  corpse  was  bontf  *> 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  six  bearers  on  an  of«s  ^^. 
completely  covered,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  n- 
men,  who  uttered  loud  cries  at  intcrvaU,  toibvi  * 
sorrow.     Henderson  gives  a  similar  descnpCMc  <x  t 
funeral  company  which  he  attended  in  TarOff.  "  T'^^ 
hody  had  not  been  laid  in  a  coffin,  aocer^  tc  w 
manner  of  burials  conferred  even  on  the  pogre»i  -a 
Europe,  but  was  simply  wrapped  round  vi^i^^-* 
doth,  laid  upon  a  bier  or  board,  and  bone  h  t-  - 
men  to  the  grave.     This  mode  of  perfomiing  tbe  > 
neral  obsequies,"  he  continues,  "  obtains  equiIlf>-^'<^' 
the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  of  the  t^'- 
and  traces  its  origin  to  a  remote  antiquity."  Thst'-i 
be  no  difficulty,  then,  in  understanding  the  nursHf. . 
the  Gospel  history.    The  procession  uithout  th«  «^. 
the  simple  preparations  for  the  funeral,  the  ittencici 
of  a  great  multitude  of  strangers,  and  the  dismal  ind' 
and  weeping  of  the  women,  are  all  drcumstaaep^  u  ■ 
are  witnessed  at  Eastern  funerals  in  tbe  pretest  ^}- 
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